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iiS second volume of methodized and practical expositions of the inspired writings ventures 
road. with fear and trembling in the same plain and homely dress with the former on the Penta- 
uch. Ornari res ipsa negat; contenta doceri—the subject requires no ornament ; to have it ap- 
‘ehended isall. But I trust, through grace, it proceeds from the same honest design to promote 
le knowledge of the scripture, in order to the reforming of men’s hearts and lives. If I may but 
2 instrumental to make my readers wise and good, wiser and better, more watchful against sin and 
‘ore careful of their duty both to God and man, and, in order thereto, more in love with the word 
d law of God, I haveallI desire, alll aimat. May he that ministereth seed to the sower multiply 
he seed sown, by increasing the fruits of our righleousness, 2 Cor. ix. 10. It is the history of the 
‘ewish church and nation that fills this volume, from their first settlement in the promised land, 
fter their 430 years’ bondage in Egypt and their forty years’ wandering in the wilderness, to their 
-settlement there after their seventy years’ captivity in Babylon—from Joshua to Nehemiah 
five books of Moses were taken up more with their laws, institutes, and charters ; but all these 
are purely historical, and in this way of writing a great deal of very valuable learning and 
m has been conveyed from one generation to another. The chronology of this history, and 
scertaining of the times when the several events contained in it happened, would very muck 
rate the history, and add to the brightness of it ; it is therefore well worthy the search of the 
Ms and ingenious, and they may find both pleasure and profit in perusing the labours of many 
ed men who have directed their studies that way. I confess I conld willingly have entertaine 
At and reader, in this preface, with a calculation of the times through which this history passes 
consider that such a bahe in kn dgeasla 1 + nretend either to add to or corr 


has been done by so many great writers, much less to decide the controversies that have been 
ted among them. {had indeed some thoughts of consulting my worthy and ever-honoured 
id Mr. Tallents of Shrewsbury, the learned author of the “ View of Universal History,”’ and 
egging some advice and assistance from him in methodizing the contents of this history ; but 
le very week in which I put my last hand to this part, it pleased God to put an end to his ae 
iife (and useful it was tv the last) and to call him to his rest, in the eighty-ninth year of h’ 
: $0 that purpose was broken off, that thought of my heart. But that elaborate performan 
is commonly called his “‘ Chronological Tables’? gives great light to this, as indeed to all othe 
ts of history. And Dr. Lightfoot’s << Chronology of the Old Testament,” and Mr. Cradock’s 
istory of the Old Testament Methodized,’’ may also be of great use to such readers as I write 
- As to the particular chronological difficulties which occur in the thread of this history, I 
e not been large upon them, because many times I could not satisfy myself, and how then 
ld I satisfy my reader concerning them? I haye not indeed met with any difficulties so great 
£ that solutions might be given of them sufficient to siience the atheists and antiscripturists 
d roll away from the sacred records all the reproach of contradiction and inconsistency with 
mselves ; for, to do that, it is enough to show that the difference may be accommodated either 
is way or that, when at the same time one cannot satisfy one’s self which way is the right. Butitis 
Il that these are things about which we may yery safely and very comfortably be ignorant and un- 
solved. What concerns our salvation is plain enough, and we need not perplex ourselves about 
1e niceties of chronology, genealogy, or chorography. At least my undertaking leads me not 
ito those labyrinths. _ What is.profilable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for instrue- 
ion tn righteousness, is what I intend to observe, and I would endeavour to open what is dark and 
tard to be understood only in order to that. Every author must be taken in his way of writing ; 
she sacred penmen, as they have not left us formal systems, so they have not left us formal annals, 
yut useful narratives of things proper for our direction in the way o* duty, which some great 
judges of common writers have thought to be the most pleasant and profitable histories, and most 
ikely to answer the endz The word of God manifestis pascit, obscuris exercet (Aug. in Joh 
t. 45), as one of the sncients expresses it, that is, 7¢ has enough in it that is easy lo nourish the 
meanest to life eternal; ye:enough that is difficult to try the industry and humility of the greatest 
There are several things which should recommend this part of sacred writ to our diligent and 
oeustant search. 


o * This Preface appeared originally before the Book of Joshua. 
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‘ 1a i eg and therefore entertaining and very pleasant, odifyladianals . 
: uct of human life. It gratifies the inquisitive with the knowledge of th 7 
most intense speculation could not discover an. i ent i jie 
wae : Y y other way. By a retirement into oursely: 
pci pre yoke of the objects we are surrounded with, close reasoning may adva ee a | 
nt tru s wit out being beholden to any other. But for the knowledge of q 
are entirely inaebted (and must be so) to the reports and records of oth 7 i 
i ’ : ahr ers. A notion or 
po abtitngs § own framing may gain him the reputation of a wit, but a history of a Bos a 
: ; y him under the reproach of a cheat any further than as it ich | 
himself is an aye Okeke witese DEH ’ respects that which, 
ee on heal iis earch ass, we indebted then to the divine wisdom ai 
of the occurrences of the oh and place we live at tte one Par ag as familiar to us as ar 
logues haye been invented to make up the deficiencies of ‘ Y fis its boo that p arables and ap’ 
evil; and, whatever may be said of other histor oe aes our PAgLraCeen concerning good ai hn 
iy , : ory, we are sure that in this history there is no m 
biah Trees but what has its use and will help either to expound God’s Arolidenel fy 5 | 
II. That it i . [a 
NOREEN ‘i A ‘ ha Pe Necetes ay taa Fe TERY ae upon the credit of, and need not fear bein, 
ll ed lempus &inAov (which they knew nothin 
of) and tempus pvOixdy (the account of which w : y td 
phat we have a most authenti f which was wholly fabulous) is to ws tempts: terbpindy 
frie ar caer Or ; aut hentic account of. The Greeks were with them the most celebrated his 
name lor SR Sic Aa tig in learning and dominion, the Romans, put them into no goo 
All that lyin o Greece Be Ne saees ie pay +f aad pebicierdi se ser —s 
ye 5 ea ‘ecord, Juv. Sat. 10. But the history which we have before: 
Sae ech peseaeaty, and no cunningly devised fable. To be well assured of this is a 
Beet aha ie i ea since we meet with so many things in it truly miraculous, and many 
Ill. That it is ancient histor . L a 
bt hat. Honey de not fats Pac tans oe a le 
ave lived at the beginning of entirely extant, is reckon 
tome was founded by aaah Bohra a the ne when se na oe a that the ci 
? about the reign of Hezekiah king of Judah. 
fis writings pretend not to be historical, but poetical fiction ali Over: Thapsodies mndeea 
are, andthe very Alcoran of paganism. The most ancient authentic historians now extan 
Herodotus and Thucydides, who were contemporaries with the latest of our historians, Ezra’ 
Nehemiah, and could not write with any certainty of events much before their own time. 
obscurity, deficiency, and uncertainty of all ancient history, except that which we find in 
_ scripture, is abundantly made out by the learned bishop Stillingfleet, in that most useful book, 
Irigines Sacre, lib.i. Let the antiquity of this history not only recommend it to the eur 
ut recommend to us all that way of religion it directs us in, as the good old way, in which if 
walk we shall find rest for our souls, Jer. vi. 16. 

IV. That itis church history, the history of the Jewish church, that sacred society, ineorpora 
for religion, and the custody of the oracles and ordinances of God, by a charter under the bre 
seal of heaven, a covenant confirmed by miracles. Many great and mighty nations there were 
this time in the world, celebrated it is likely for wisdom, and learning, and valour, illustrious 
. ) and illustrious actions ; yet the records of them are all lost, either in silence or fables, while’ 
little inconsiderable people of the Jews that dwelt alone, and was not reckoned among: the naliv 
(Num, xxiii. 9), makes so great a figure in the best known, most ancient, and most lasting of + 
histories; and no notice is taken in it of the affairs of other nations, except only as they fall 
with the affairs of the Jews: for the Lord’s portion is his people ; Jacob ts the lot of his inheritance 
Deut. xxxii. 8,9. Such a concern has God for his church in every age, and so dear have i 
interests been to him. Let them therefore be so to us, that we may be followers uf him as dec 
children. > ashipatd & 

V. That it is a divine history, given by inspiration of God, and a part of that blessed boo 
f which is to be the standing rule of our faith and practice. And we are not to think it a part of i 
ag which might have been spared, or which we may now pass over or cast a careless eye upon, as i 
it were indifferent whether we read it or no; but we are to read it as a sacred record, preserv 
4 for our benefit on whom the ends of the world have come. 1. This history is of great use for 
: understanding of some parts of the Old Testament. The account we have here of David's li 
nea and reign, and especially of his troubles, is a key to many of his Psalms ; and much light is give 
Ie to most of the prophecies by these histories. 2. Though we have not altogether so many types 
sy te Christ here as we had in the history and the law of Moses, yet even here we meet with many w 
were figures of him that was to come, such as Joshua, Samson, Solomon, Cyrns, but especially 
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¥ ae Sudieowtne the declaration that John Baptist was the Elias that was to come, Matt. xi. 14. 


8. The state of the Jewish church which is here set before us was typical of the gospel church and 
the state of that in the days of the Messiah; and, as the prophecies which related to it looked 
further to the latter days, so did the histories of it; and still these things happened lo them for 
samples, 1 Cor. x. 11. By the tenour of this ea we are given to understand these three 


_ things concerning the church (for ‘he thing that hath been is that which shall be, Eccl. i. 9): ~(1e) 


That we are not to expect the perfect purity and unity of the church in this world, and therefore 
not to be stumbled, though we are grieved, at its corruptions, distempers, and divisions; we are 
not to think it strange concerning them, as though some strange thing happened, much less to 
think the worse of its laws and constitutions for the sake of them or to despair of its perpetuity. 
What wretched stains of idolatry, impiety, and immorality, appear on the Jewish church, and 
what a woeful breach was there between Judah and Ephraim! yet God took them (as I may say) 
with all their faults, and never wholly rejected them till they rejected the Messiah. Jsracl hath 
not been forsaken, nor Judah, of their God, though their land was filled with sin against the Holy 
One of Israel, Jer. li. 5. (2.) That we are not to expect the constant tranquillity and prosperity 
of the church. It was then often oppressed and afflicted from its youth, had its years of servituae 
as well as its days of triumph, was often obscured, diminished, impoverished, and breught low ; 
and yet still God secured to himself a remnant, a holy seed, which was the substance thereof, Isa. 
vi. 13. Let us not then be surprised to see the gospel church sometimes under hatches, and 
driven into the wilderness, and the gates of hell prevailing far against it. (3.) That yet we need 
not fear the utter extirpation of it. The gospel church is called the Israel of God (Gal. vi. 16), 
and the Jerusalem which is above (Gal. iv. 26), the heavenly Jerusalem; for as Israel after the 
flesh, and the Jerusalem that then was, by the wonderfal care of the divine Providence, outrode 
all the storms with which they were tossed and threatened, and continued in being till they were 
made to resign all their honors to the gospel church, which they were the figures of, so shall 
that also, notwithstanding all its shocks, be preserved, till the mystery of God shall be finished, 

and the kingdom of grace shall have its perfection in the kingdom of glory. 4. This history is of 
great use to us for our direction in the way of our duty; it was written for our learning, that we 
may see the evil we should avoid and be armed against it, and the good we should do and be 
quickened to it. Though they are generally judges, and kings, and great men, whose lives are here 
written, yet in them even those of the meanest rank may see the deformity of sin and hate it, and 
the beauty of holiness and be in love with it; nay, the greater the persen is the more evident are 
both these; for, if the great be good, it is their goodness that makes their greatness honourable; if 
bad, their greatness does but make their badness the more shameful. The failings even of good 
people are also recorded here for our admonition, that he who thinks he stands may take heed lest 
he fall, and that he who has fallen may not despair of forgiveness if he recover himself by repent- 
ance. 5. This history, as it shows what God requires of us, so it shows what we may expect from his 


*' 


_ providence, especially concerning states and kingdoms. By the dealings of God with the Jewish 


nation if appears that, as nations are, so they must expect to fare—that while princes and people 


_ serve the interests of God’s kingdom among men he will secure and advance their interests, but 


that when they shake off his government, and rebel against him, they can look for no other than 
an inundation of judgments. It was so all along with Israel; while they kept close to God they 
prospered ; when they forsook him every thing went cross. That great man archbishop Tillotson 
(Vol. I. Serm. 3. on Prov. xiv. 34) suggests that though, as to particular persons, the providences 
of God are promiscuously administered in this world, because there is another world of rewards 
and punishments for them, yet it is not so with nations as such, but national virtues are ordina- 
rily rewarded with temporal blessings and national sins punished with temporal judgments, be- 
cause, as lie says, public bodies and communities of men, as such, can be rewarded and punished 
only in this world, for in the next they will all be dissolved. So plainly are God’s ways of dis- 
posing kingdoms laid before us in the glass of this history that I could wish Christian statesmen 
would think themselves as much concerned as preachers to acquaint themselves with it; they 
might fetch as good maxims of state and rules of policy from this as from the best of the Greek 
and Roman historians. We are blessed (as the Jews were) with a divine revelation, and make a 
national profession of religion and relation to God, and therefore are to look upon ourselves as in 
a peculiar manner under a divine regimen, so that the things which happened to them were de- 
signed for ensamples to us. 

I cannot pretend to write for great ones. But if what is here done may be delightful to any in 
reading and helpful in understanding and improving this sacred history, and governing themselves 
by the dictates of it, let God have all the glory and let all the rivers return to the ocean whence 


_ they came. When I look back on what is done I see nothing to boast of, but a great deal to be 


ashamed of; and, when I look forward on what is to be done, I see nothing in myself to trust ta 
for the doing of it. I have no sutticiency of my own; but by the grace of God I am what I am, 
and that grace will, I trust, be sufficient for me. Surely in the Lord have I righteousness and 
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Tuts is called in the Hebrew Shepher Shophtum, the Book of Judges, which the Syriac and 


Arabic versions enlarge upon, and call it, The Book of the Judges of the Children of Israel ; 
the judgments of that nation being peculiar, so were their judges, whose office differed vastly 
from that of the judges of other nations. The LXX. entitle it only Kpirat, Judges. It is the 
history of the commonwealth of Israel, during the government of the judges from Othniel to 
Eli, so much of it as God saw fit to transmit to us. It contains the history (according to Dr. — 
Lightfoot’s computation) of 299 years, reckoning to Othniel of Judah forty years, to Bhud of 
Benjamin eighty years, to Barak of Naphtali forty years, to Gideon of Manasseh forty years, 
to Abimelech his son three years, to Tola of Issachar twenty-three, to Jairof Manasseh twenty- 
two, to Jephtha of Manasseh six, to Ibzan of Judah seven, to Elon of Zebulun ten, to Abdon 
of Ephraim eight, to Samson of Dan twenty, in all 299. As for the years of their servitude, 
as where Eglon is said to oppress them eighteen years and Jabin twenty years, and so some — 
others, those must be reckoned to fall in with some or other of the years of the judges. The judges 
here app2ar to have been of eight several tribes ; that honour was thus diffused, until at last it 
centred in Judah. Eli and Samuel, the two judges that fall not within this book, were of 
Levi. It seems, there was no judge of Reuben or Simeon, Gad or Asher. The history of these 
judges in their order we have in this book to the end of ch. xvi. And then in the last five 
chapters we have an account of some particular memorable events which happened, as the 

of Ruth did (Ruthi.1) in the days when the judges ruled, but it is not certain in which 
Judge’s days; but they are put together at the end of the book, that the thread of the general 
history might not be interrupted. Now as to the state of the commonwealth of Israel during 
this period, I. They do not appear here either so great or so good as one might have expected 
the character of such a peculiar people would be, that were governed by such laws and 
enriched by such promises. We find them wretchedly corrupted, and Lipa oppressed 
by their neighbours about them, and nowhere in all the book, either in war or council, do they 
make any figure proportionable to their glorious entry into Canaan, What shall we say to it? — 
God would hereby show us the lamentable imperfection of all persons and things under the — 
sun, that we may look for complete holiness and happiness in the other world, and not in this. 
Yet, II. We may hope that though the historian in this book enlarges most upon their provoca- 
tions and grievances, yet there was a face of religion upon the land ; and, however there were 
those among them that were drawn aside to idolatry, yet the tabernacle-seryice, according to | 
the law of Moses, was kept up, and there were many that attended it. Historians record not ” 
the common course of justice and commerce in a nation, taking that for granted, but only the 
wars and disturbances that happen; but the reader must consider the other, to balance the — 
blackness of them. III. It should seem that in these times each tribe had yery much its 
government in ordinary within itself, and acted separately, without one common head, or 
council, which occasioned many differences among themselves, and kept them from being or ~ 
doing any thing considerable. IV. The government of the judges was not constant, but — 
occasional; when it is said that after Ehud’s victory the land rested eighty years, and after 
Barak’s forty, it isnot certain that theylived, much less that they governed, so long ; but they and’ 
the rest were raised up and animated by the Spirit of God to do particular service to the public 
when there was occasion, to avenge Israel of ther enemies, and to purge Israel of their 
idolatries, which are the two things principally meant by their judging Israel. Yet Deborah, 
as a prophetess, was attended for judgment by all Israel, before there was occasion for her 
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agency in war, ch. iv. 4. V. During the government of the judges, God was in a more 


especial manner Israel’s king ; so Samuel tells them when they were resolved to throw off this” 
form of government, 1 Sam. xii. 12. God would try what his own law and the constitutions of - 
that would do to keep them in order, and it proved that when ¢here was no king in Israel every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes ; he therefore, towards the latter end of this 
time, made the government of the judges more constant and universal than it was at first, and 
at length gave them David, a king after his own heart; then, and not till then, Israel began 
to flourish, which should make us very thankful for magistrates both supreme and subordinate, 
for they are ministers of God unto us for good. Four of the judges of Israel are canonized 
(Heb. xi. 32), Gideon, Barak, Samson, and Jephtha. The learned bishop Patrick thinks the 


prophet Samuel was the penman of this Book, < 
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‘This chapter gives us a particular account what sort of progress the 


several tribes of Israel made in the reducing Of Canaau after the 
‘death of Joshua. He did (as we say) break the neck of that 
great work, and put it into such a posture that they might easily 
have perfected it in due time, if they had not been wanting to 
themselves ; what they did iv order hereunto, and wherein they 
came short, we are told, I. The united tribes of Judah and Si. 
meon did bravely. J. God appointed Judah to begin, ver. 1, 2. 
2. Judah took Simeon to act in conjunction with him, ver. 3, 
3. They succeeded in their enterprises against Bezek,,(ver. 4—7) 
Jerusalem (ver. 8), Hebron and Debir (ver-9—15), Hormab, 

~ Gaza, and other places, yer. 17—19. 4. Yetwhere there were 
chaviots. of iron their hearts failed them, ver. 19. Mention is 
made of the Kenites settling amung them, ver. 16. II, The other 
tribes, in comparison with these, acted a cowardly part. 1, Ben- 
jamin failed, ver. 21, 2. The house of Joseph did well against 
Beth-el (ver. 22—26), but in other places dic not improve their 
advantages, nor Manassel: (ver, 27, 28), nor Ephraim, ver. 29. 
3. Zebulun spared the Canaanites, ver. 30. 4. Asher truckled 
worse than any of them to the Canaanites, ver. 31,32. 5. Naph- 
tali was kept out of the full possession of several of his cities, 
ver. 33. 6. Dan was straitened by the Amorites, ver. 34. No ac- 
count is given of Issachar, nor of the two tribes and a half on the 
other side Jordan. ’ 


A] OW after the death of Joshua it 
came to pass, that the children 


of Israel asked the Lorn, saying, 


Who shall go up for us against the 
Canaanites first, to fight against them? 
2 And the Lorn said, Judah shall go 
up. behold, I have delivered the 
land into his hand. 3 And Judah 
said unto Simeon his brother, Come 
up with me into my lot, that we may 
fight against the Canaanites; and I 
likewise will go with thee into thy lot. 
So Simeon went with him. 4 And 
Judah went up; and the Lorp de- 
livered the Canaanites and the Periz- 
zites into their hand: and they slew 
of them in Bezek ten thousand men. 
5 And they found Adoni-bezek in 
Bezek : and they fought against him, 


and they slew the Canaanites and the 


Perizzites. 6 But Adoni-bezek fled ; 
and they pursued after him, and 
caught him, andcut off his thumbs and 


7 And Adoni-bezek 


said, Threescore and ten kings, having 


their thumbs and their great toes cut 


off, gathered their meat under my 
table: as ] have done, so God hath 
requited me. And they brought him 
to Jerusalem, and there he died. 5 


Now the children of Judah had 


fought against Jerusalem, and had 
taken it, and smitten it with the edge 


of the sword, and set the city on fire. 
Here, I. The children of Israel consult the 


~ oracle of God for direction which of all the 


tribes should first attempt to clear’ their 
country of the Canaanites, and to animate 
and encourage the rest. It was after the 
death of Joshua. While he lived he directed 
them, and all the tribes were obedient to 
him, but when he died he left no successor 
in the same authority that he had; but the 
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Judah attacks the Canaanites, 
people must consult. the breast-plate of judg- 
ment, and thence receive the word of com- 
mand; for God himself, as he was their 
King, so he was the Lord of their hosts. 
The question they ask is, Who shall go up 
first? v.1. By this time, we may suppose, 
they were so multiplied that the places they 
were in possession of began to be too strait 
for them, and they must thrust, out the enemy 
to make room; now they enquire who should 
first take up arms. Whether each tribe was 
ambitious of being first, and so strove for 
the honour of it, or whether each was afraid 
of being first, and so strove to decline it, 
does not appear; but by common consent 
the matter was referred to God himself, who 
is the fittest both to dispose of honours and 
to cut out work. 

II. God appointed that Judah-should go 
up first, and promised him success (v. 2): “I 
have delivered the land into his hand, to be 
possessed, and therefore will deliver the 
enemy into his hand, that keeps him out of 
possession, to. be destroyed.” And why 
tmaust Judah be first in this undertaking? 
1. Judah was the most numerous and pow- 
erful tribe, and therefore let Judah venture 
first. Note, God appoints service accord- 
ing to the strength he has given. Those 
that are most able, from them most work is 
expected. 2. Judah was first in dignity, and 
therefore must be-first in duty. He it is 
whom his brethren must praise, and there- 
fore he it is who must lead in perilous 
services. Let the burden of honour and the 
burden of work go together. 3. Judah was 
first served; the lot came up for Judah 
first, and therefore Judah must first fight. 
4. Judah was the tribe out of which our 
Lord was to ‘spring: so that in Judah, 
Christ, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, went 
before them. Christ engaged the powers of 
darkness first, and foiled them, which ani- 
mates us for our conflicts; and it is in him 
that we are more than conquerors. Observe, 
The service and the success are put together : 
“« Judah shall goup ; let him do his part, and 
then he shall find that I have delweredthe land 
into his hand.” Wis service will not avail 
unless God give the success; but God will 
not give the success unless he vigorously 
apply himself to the service. 

III. Judah hereupon prepares to go up, 
but: courts his brother and neighbour the 
tribe of Simeon (the lot of which tribe fell 
within that of Judah and was assigned out of 
it) to join forces with him, v. 3. Observe 
here, 1. That the strongest should not de- 
spise but desire the assistance even of those 
that are weaker. Judah.was the most con- 
siderable of all the tribes, and Simeon the 
least considerable, and yet Judah begs 
Simeon’s friendship, and prays an aid from 
him; the head cannot say to the foot, I have 
no need of thee, for we are members one of 
another. 2. Those that crave assistance must 
be ready to give assistance: Come with me 
2—Il. 


- that are called Christians. 
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thine. It becomes Israelites to help ono 
another against Canaanites ; and all Chris- 
tians, even those of different tribes, should 
strengthen one another’s hands against the 
common interests of Satan’s kingdom. 
Those who thus help one another in love 


_ have reason to hope that God will graciously 


help them both. 

1V. The confederate forces of Judah and 
Simeon take the field: Judah went up (v. 4), 
and Simeon with him, v. 3. Caleb, it is pro- 
bable, was commander-in-chief of this expe- 
dition ; for who so fit as he who had both 
an old man’s head and a young man’s hand, 
the experience of age and the vigour of 
youth? Josh. xiv. 10,11. It should seem 
too, by what follows (v. 10, 11), that he was 
not yet in possession of his own allotment. 
It was happy for them that they had such a 
general as, according to his name, was all 
heart. Some think that the Canaanites had 
got together into a body, a formidable body, 
when Israel consulted who should go and 
fight against them, and that they then began to 
stir when they heard of the death of Joshua, 
whose name had been so dreadful to them; 
but, if so, it proved they did but meddle to 
their own hurt. 

V. God gave them great success. Whe- 
ther they invaded the enemy, or the enemy 


first gave them the alarm, the Lord delivered 


them into their hand, v.4. ‘Though the army 
of Judah was strong and bold, yet the 
victory is attributed to God: he delivered 
the Canaanites into their hand ; having given 
them authority, he here gives them ability to 
destroy them—put it in their power, and so 
tried their obedience to his command, which 
was utterly to cut them off. Bishop Patrick 
observes upon this that we meet not with 
such religious expressions in the heathen 
writers, concerning the success of their 
arms, as we have here and elsewhere in this 
sacred history. I wish such pious acknow- 
ledgments of the divine providence had not 
grown into disuse at this time with many 
Now, 1. We are 
told how the army of the Canaanites- was 
routed in the field, in or near Bezek, the 
place where they drew up, which afterwards 
Saul made the place of a general rendezvous 
(i Sam. xi. 8); they slew 10,000 men, which 
blow, if followed, could not but be a very 
great weakening to those that were already 
brought so very low. 2. How their king 
was taken and mortified. His name was 
Adoni-bezek, which signifies, lord of Bezek. 
There have been those that called their lands 
by their own names (Ps. xlix. 11), but here 
was one (and there has been many another) 
that called himself by his land’s name. He 
was taken prisoner after the battle, and we 
are here told how they used him; they cut 
off his thumbs, to disfit him for fighting, and 


_ his great toes, that he might not be able to 


run away, v. 6. It had been barbarous thus 
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to triumph over a man in mis 
lay at their mercy, but that he 

Canaanite, and one i = ah 
abused others, which probably 

heard of. Josephus says, “ they pee 
hands and his feet,” probably su: 
those more likely to be mortal w t 
only the cutting off of his thumbs and his 
great toes. But this indignity which they 
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him extorted from him an acknowledgment — 


of the righteousness of God, ». 7. Here 


ae 


has requited me. See the power of conscience, _ 
when God by his judgments awakens it, how — 
it brings sin to remembrance, and subscribes" 
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to the justice of God. He thatin hispmde — 
had set God at defiance now yields to him, — 


and reflects with as much regret upon the 
kings under his table as ever he had looked 


upon them with pleasure when he had them 
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there. He seems to own that he was better 
dealt with than he had dealt with his pri- 
soners; for though the Israelites maimed 
him (according to the law of retaliation, an 


~ 


‘or an eye, Soa eee for a cham); yet 
they did not put him ander the table to be fed 
ith the crumbs there, because, though the 
other might well be looked upon as an act of 
_ justice, this would havesavoured more of pride 
and haughtiness than did become an Israelite. 
VI. Particular notice is taken of the 
conquest of Jerusalem, v. 8. Our trans- 
lators judge it spoken of here as done 
formerly in Joshua’s time, and only repeated 
on oceasion of Adoni-bezek’s dying there, 
and therefore read it, “they had fought 
against Jerusalem,” and put this verse in a 
parenthesis; but the original speaks of it as 
_ thing now done, and this seems most pro- 
_. bable because it is said to be done by the 
- children of Judah in particular, not by all 
_ Israel in general, whom Joshua commanded. 
_ Joshua indeed conquered and slew Adoni- 
_ zedec, king of Jerusalem (Josh. x.), but we 
read not there of his taking the city; probably, 
while he was pursuing his conquests else- 
where, this Adoni-bezek, a neighbouring 
prince, got possession of it, whom Israel having 
conquered in the field, the city fell into their 
hands, and they slew the inhabitants, except 
those who retreated into the castle and held 
out there till David’s time, and they set the 
city on fire, in token of their detestation of 
the idolatry wherewith it had been deeply 
infected, yet probably not so utterly as to con- 
sume it, but to leave convenient habitations 
for as many as they had to put into the pos- 
session of it. 
9 And afterward the children of 
Judah went down to fight against the 
_Canaanites, that dwelt in the moun- 
tain, and in the south, and in the 
valley. 10 And Judah went against 
the Canaanites that dwelt in Hebron: 
(now the name of Hebron before was 
Kirjath-arba :) and they slew Sheshai, 
and Ahiman, and Talmai. 11 And 
from thence he went against the in- 
habitants of Debir: and the name of 
Debir before was Kirjath-sepher: 12 
And Caleb said, He that smiteth Kir- 
jath-sepher, and taketh it, to him will 
I give Achsah my daughter to wife. 
13 And Othniel the son of Kenaz, 
Caleb’s younger brother, took it : and 
he gave him Achsah his daughter to 
wife. 14 And it came to pass, when 
_she came to him, that she moved him 
to ask of her father a field: and she 
lighted from off her ass; and Caleb 
said unto her, What wilt thou? 15 
And she said unto him, Give me a 
_ blessing: for thou hast given me a 
south land ; give me aiso springs of 
water. And Caleb gave her the upper 
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springs and the nether springs. 16 
And the children of the Kenite, 
Moses’ father in law, went up out of 
the city of palm trees with the 
children of Judah into the wilderness 
of Judah, which lieth in the south of 
Arad; and they went and dwelt 
among the people. 17 And Judah 
went with Simeon his brother, and 
they slew the Canaanites that inha- 
bited Zephath, and utterly destroyed 
it. And the name of the city was 
called Hormah. 18 Also Judah took 
Gaza with the coast thereof, and 
Askelon with the coast thereof, and 
Ekron with the coast thereof. 19 
And the Lorp was with Judah; and 
he drave out the inhabitants of the 
mountain; but could not drive out 
the inhabitants of the valley, because 
they had chariots of iron. 20 And 
they gave Hebron unto Caleb, as 


Moses said: and he expelled thence 


the three sons of Anak. 


We have here a further account of that 
glorious and successful campaign which 
Judah and Simeon made. 1. The lot of 
Judah was pretty well cleared of the Ca- 
naanites, yet not thoroughly. Those that 
dwelt in the mountain (the mountains that 
were round about Jerusalem) were driven 
out (v. 9, 19), but those in the valley kept 


their ground against them, having chariots’ 


of iron, such as we read of, Josh. xvii. 16. 
Here the men of Judah failed, and thereby 
spoiled the influence which. otherwise their 
example hitherto might have had on the rest 
of the tribes, who followed them in this in- 
stance of their cowardice, rather than im all 
the other instances of their courage. ‘They 
had iron. chariots, and therefore it was 
thought not safe to attack them: buthad not 


“| Israel God on their side, whose chariots are 


thousands of angels (Ps. Ixviil.\17), before 
whom these iron chariots would be but as 
stubble to the fire? Had not God expressly 
promised by the oracle (v. 2) to give them 
success against the Canaanites in this very 
expedition, without excepting those that had 
iron chariots? Yet they suffered their fears 
to prevail against their faith, they could not 
trust God under any disadvantages, and 
therefore durst not face the iron chariots, but 
meanly withdrew their forces, when with one 
bold stroke they might have completed their 
victories ; and it proved of pernicious conse- 
quence. They did run well, what hindered 
them? Gal. v. 7. 2. Caleb was put in pos- 
session of Hebron, which, though given him 
by Joshua ten or twelve years before (as Dr. 
‘Lightfoot computes), yet being employed in 
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_ public service, for the settling of the tribes, 
_ which he preferred before his own private in- 
terests, it seems-he did not till now make 
himself master of ; so well content was that 
good man to serve others, while he left him- 
self to be served last; few are like-minded, 
for all seek their own, Phil. ii. 20,21. Yet 


- now the men of Judah-all came in to his as- 


sistance for the reducing of Hebron (v. 10), 
slew the sons of Anak, and put him in pos- 
session of it, v.20. ‘They gave Hebron unto 
Caleb. And now Caleb, that he might re- 
turn the kindness of his countrymen, is im- 
patient to see Debir reduced and put into 
the hands of the men of Judah, to expedite 
which he proffers his daughter to the person 
that will undertake to command in the siege 
of that important place, v. 11, 12. Othniel 
‘bravely undertakes it, and wins the town and 
the lady (v. 13), and by his wife’s interest 
and management with her father gains a very 
good inheritance for himself and his family, 
v. 14, 15. We had this passage before, 
Josh. xv. 16—19, where it was largely 
explained and improved. 3. Simeon got 
ground of the Canaanites in his border, v. 
17, 18. In the eastern part of Simeon’s lot, 


» they destroyed the Canaanites in Zephath, 


and called it Hormah—destruction, adding 
this to some other devoted cities not far off, 
which they had some time ago, with good 
reason, calied by that name, Num. xxi. 2, 3. 
And this perhaps was the complete perform- 
ance of the vow they then made that they 
would utterly destroy these cities of the Ca- 
naanites in the south. In the western part 
they took Gaza, Askelon, and Ekron, cities 
_ of the Philistines; they gained present pos- 
session of the cities, but, not destroying the 
inhabitants, the Philistines in process of time 
recovered the cities, and proved inveterate 
enemies to the Israel of God, and no better 
could come of doing their work by the halves. 
4. The Kenites gained a settlement in the 
tribe of Judah, choosing it there rather than 
in any other tribe, because it was the 
strongest, and there they hoped to be safe 
and quiet, v. 16. These were the posterity 
of Jethro, who either went with Israel when 
_ Moses invited them (Num. x. 29) or met 
them about the same place when they came 
up from their wanderings in the wilderness 
thirty-eight years after, and went with them 
then to Canaan, Moses having promised them 
that they should fare as Israel fared, Num. 
x. 32. They had at first seated themselves in 
the city of palm-trees, that is, Jericho, a city 
which never was to be rebuilt, and therefore 
the fitter for those who dwelt in tents, and did 
not mind building. But afterwards they re- 
moved into the wilderness of Judah, either 
out of their affection to that place, because 
solitary and retired, or out of their affection to 
_ that tribe, which perhaps had been inaparticu- 
Jar manner kind to them. Yet we find the tent 
of Jael, who was of that family, far north, in 
the lot of Naphtali, when Sisera took shelter 
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21 And the children of Benjamin _ 
did not drive out the Jebusites that 
inhabited Jerusalem; but the Je- — 
busites dwell with the children of 
Benjamin in Jerusalem unto this day. 
22 And the house of Joseph, they 
also went up against Beth-el: and the 
Lorp was with them. 23 And the 
house of Joseph sent to desery Beth- 
el. (Now the name of the city be- — 
fore was Luz.) 24 And the spies — 
saw a man come forth out of the city, — 
and they said unto him, Show us, we — 
pray thee, the entrance into the city, 
and we will show thee merey. 25 
And when he showed them the en- © 
trance into the city, they smote the 
city with the edge of the sword; but 
they let go the man and all his family. — 
26 And the man went into the land 
of the Hittites, and built a city, and 
called the name thereof Luz: which 
is the name thereof unto this day. 

27 Neither did Manasseh drive out 
the inhabitants of Beth-shean and 
her towns, nor Taanach and her — 
towns, nor the inhabitants of Dor 
and her towns, nor the inhabitants _ 
of Ibleam and her towns, nor the in- — 
habitants of Megiddo and her'towns: 
but the Canaanites would dwell in © 
that land. 28 And it came to pass, 
when Israel was strong, that they put 
the Canaanites to tribute, and did not — 
utterly drive them out. 29 Neither — 
did Ephraim drive out the Canaanites 
that dwelt in Gezer; but the Ca- 
naanites dwelt in Gezer among them. — 
30 Neither did Zebulun drive out — 
the inhabitants of Kitron, nor the 
inhabitants of Nahalol; but the Ca- 
naanites dwelt among them, and be- 
came tributaries. 31 Neither did 
Asher drive out the inhabitants of — 
Accho, nor the inhabitants of Zidon, 
nor of Ahlab, nor of Achzib, nor of 
Helbah, nor of Aphik, nor of Rehob: — 
32 But the Asherites dwelt among — 
the Canaanites, the inhabitants of the 
land: for they did not drive them out, 
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33 Neither did Naphtali drive out the 
inhabitants of Beth-shemesh, nor the 
iwhabitants of Beth-anath; but he 
dwelt among the Canaanites, the in- 
habitants of the land: nevertheless 
the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh and 
of Beth-anath became tributaries unto 
them. 34 And the Amorites forced 


the children of Dan into the moun- 


tain: for they would not suffer them 
to come down tothe valley: 35 But 
the Amorites would dwell in mount 
Heres in Aijalon, and in Shaalbim : 
yet the hand of the house of Joseph 


prevailed, so that they became tribu- 


taries. 36 And the coast of the Amo- 
rites was from the going up to Akrab- 
bim, from the rock, and upward. 

~ Weare here told upon what terms the rest 
of the tribes stood with the Canaanites that 
remained. : 

I. Benjamin neglected to drive the Jebusites 
out of that part of the city of Jerusalem 
which fell to their lot, v.21. Judah had set 
them a good example, and gained them great 
advantages by what they did (v. 9), but they 
did not follow the blow for want of resolution. 

Il. The house of Joseph, 

1. Bestirred themselves a little to get pos- 
session of Beth-el, v. 22. That city is men- 
tioned in the tribe of Benjamin, Josh. xviii. 
22. Yet itis spoken of there (v. 13) as a city 
in the borders of that tribe, and, it should 
seem, the line went through it, so that one 
half of it only belonged to Benjamin, the 
other half to Ephraim ; and perhaps the ac- 
tivity of the Ephraimites at this time, to re- 
cover it from the Canaanites, secured it en- 
tirely to them henceforward, or at least the 
greatest part of it, for afterwards we find it 
so much under the power of the ten tribes 
(and Benjamin was none of them) that Jero- 
boam set up one of his calves in it. In this 
account of the expedition of the Ephraimites 
against Beth-el observe, 

(1.) Their interest in the divine favour: 
The Lord was with- them, and would have 
been with the other tribes if they would have 
exerted their strength. ‘The Chaldee reads it 
here, as in many other places, The Word of 
the Lord was their helper, namely, Christ 
himself, the captain of the Lord’s host, now 
that they acted separately, as well as when 
they were all in one body. ‘ 

(2.) The prudent measures they tookto gain 
the city. They sent spies to observe what part 
of the city was weakest, or which way they 
might make their attack with most advantage, 
v.23. These spies got very good information 
from a man they providentially met with, 
who showed them a private way into the 
town, which was left unguarded because, 
being not generally known, no danger was 
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suspected on that side. And here, [1.] He 
is not to. be blamed for giving them this 
intelligence if he did it from a conviction 
that the Lord was with them, and that by his 
donation the land was theirs of right, any 
more than Rahab was for entertaining those 
whom she knew to be enemies of her country, 
but friends of God. Nor, [2.] Are those to be 
blamed who showed him mercy, gave him and 
his family not only their lives, but liberty to 
go wherever they pleased: for one good turn 
requires another. But, it seems, he would - 
not join himself to the people of Israel, he 
feared them rather than loved them, and 
therefore he removed after a colony of the 
Hittites, which, it should seem, had gone into 
Arabia and settled there upon Joshua’s in- 
vasion of the country ; with them this man 
chose to dwell, and among them he built a 
city, a small one, we may suppose, such as 
planters commonly build, and in the name of 
it preserved the ancient name of his native 
city, Luz, an almond-tree, preferring this be- 
fore its new name, which carried religion in 
it, Bethel—the house of God. 

(3.) Their success. The spies brought or 
sent notice of the intelligence they had gained 


to the army, which improved their advan- 


tages, surprised the city, and put them all to 
the sword, v. 25. But, 

2. Besides this achievement, it seems, the 
children of Joseph did nothing remarkable 
(1.) Manasseh failed to drive out the Ca- 
naanites from several very considerable 
cities in their lot, and did not make any 
attempt upon them, v. 27. But the Ca- 
naanites, being in possession, were re- 
solved not to quit it; they would dwell 
in that land, and Manasseh had not re- 
solution enough to offer to dispossess 
them; as if there was no meddling with 
them unless they were willing to resign, 
which it was not to be expected they ever 
would be. Only as Israel got strength they 
got ground, and served themselves, both by 
their contributions and by their personal 
services, v. 28, 35. (2.) Ephraim likewise, 
though a powerful tribe, neglected Gezer a 
considerable city, and suffered the Canaan- 
ites to dwell among them (v. 29), which, some 
think, intimates their allowing them a quiet 
settlement, and indulging them with the pri- 
vileges of an unconquered people, not so 
much as making them tributaries. | 

III. Zebulun, perhaps inclining to the 
sea-trade, for it was foretold that it should 
be a haven for ships, neglected to reduce 
Kitron and Nahalol (v. 30), and only made 
the inhabitants of those places tributaries to 
them. : 

IV. Asher quitted itself worse than any of 
the tribes (v. 31, 32), not only in leaving 
more towns. than any of them in the hands 
of the Canaanites, but in submitting to the 
Canaanites instead of making them tribu- 
taries ; for so the manner of expression inti- 
mates, that the Asherites dwelt among the 
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Canaanites, as if the Canaanites were the more 
numerous and the more powerful, would still 


be lords of the country, and the Israelites 


must be only upon sufferance among them. 
V. Naphtali also permitted the Canaanites 

to live among them (v. 33), only by degrees 

they got them so far under as to exact con- 

trivutions from them. 

- VI. Dan was so far from extending his 


' eonquests where his lot lay that, wanting 
Spirit to make head against the Amorites, he 


was forced by them to retire into the moun- 
tains and inhabit the cities there, but durst 
not venture into the valley, where, it is 


probable, the chariots of iron were, v. 34. 
Nay, and some of the cities in the mountains 


were kept against them, v. 35. Thus were 
they straitened in their possessions, and 
forced to seek for more room at Laish, a 
great way off, ch. xviii. 1, &c. In Jacob’s 
blessing Judah is compared to a lion, Dan to 
a serpent; now observe how Judah with his 


lion-like courage prospered and prevailed, 


but Dan with all his serpentine subtlety could 
get no ground; craft and artful management 
do not always effect the wonders they pre- 
tend to. What Dan came short of doing, it 
seems, his neighbours the Ephraimites in 
part did for him; they put the Amorites 
under tribute, v. 35. 

Upon the whole matter it appears that the 
people of Israel were generally very careless 
both of their duty and interest in this thing ; 
they did not what they might have done to 
expel the Canaanites and make room for 
themselves. And, 1. It was owing to their 
slothfulness and cowardice. They would 
not be at the pains to complete their con- 
quests ; like the sluggard, that dreamed of a 
lion in the way, alion in the streets, they fan- 
cied insuperable difficulties, and frightened 
themselves with winds and clouds from sow- 
ing and reaping. 2. It was owing to their 
covetousness; the Canaanites’ labour and 
money would do them more good (they 
thought) than their blood, and therefore they 
were willing to let them live among them, 
that they might make a hand of them. 3. 
They had not that dread and detestation of 
idolatry which they ought to have had; 
they thought it a pity to put these Canaanites 
to the sword, though the measure of their 
iniquity was full, thought it would be no 
harm to let them live among them, and that 
they should be in no danger from them. 4. 
The same thing that kept their fathers forty 
years out of Canaan kept them now out of 
the full possession of it, and that was un- 
belief. Distrust of the power and promise 
of God lost them their advantages, and ran 
them into a thousand mischiefs. 


CHAP. II. 


{In this chapter we have, I. A particular message which God sent 
to Israel by an angel, and the impression it made upon them, 
ver. 1—5. II. A general idea of the state of Israel during the 

. government of the judges, in which observe, 1. Their adherence 
to God while Joshua and the elders lived, ver. 6—10. 2. Their 
revolt afterwards to idolatry, ver. 11—13. 3. Goil’s displeasurs 

_ against them, and his judgments upon them for it, ver. 14, 15, 
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habitants of this land; ye shall throw 
down their altars: but ye have not 
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obeyed my voice: why haye ye done 


this ? 3 Wherefore I also said, 1 will 
not drive them out from before you; 
but they shall be as thorns in your 
sides, and their gods shall be a snare 
unto you. 4 And it came to pass 
when the angel of the Lorp spake 
these words unto all the children of 
israel, that the people lifted up their 
voice, and wept. 5 And they called 
the name of that place Bochim: and 
they sacrificed there unto the Lorn. 
It was the privilege of Israel that they had 
not only a Jaw im general sent them from 
heaven, once for all, to direct them into and 
keep them in the way of happiness, but that 
they had particular messages sent them from 
heaven, as there was occasion, for reproof, 


v 


for correction, and for instruction in righ- 


teousness, whenat any time they turned aside 
out of that way. Besides the written word 
which they had before them to read, they 
often heard a word behind them, saying, This 
is the way, Isa. xxx. 21. Here begins that 
way of God’s dealing with them: When 
they would not hear Moses, let it be tried 
whether they will hear the prophets. In 
these verses we have a very awakening ser- 
mon that was preached to them when they 
began to cool in their religion. > Os 

I. The preacher was an angel of the Lord © 
(v. 1), not a prophet, not Phinehas, as the 


Jews conceit; gospel ministers are indeed ~ 


called angels of the churches, but the Old-— 


Testament prophets are never called angels 


of the Lord; no doubt this was a messenger 
from heaven. Such extraordinary messen- 
gers we sometimes find in this 
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age 
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ployed in the raising up of the judges that — 


delivered Israel, as Gideon and Samson; 


and now, to show how various are the good — 
offices they do for God’s Israel, here is one 


sent to preach to them, to prevent their fall 
ing into sin and trouble.. This extraordinary 
messenger was sent to command, if possible, 
the greater regard to the message, and to 
affect the minds of a people whom no-~ 


thing seemed to affect but what was sen- — 


sible. The learned bishop Patnek is 
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early of opinion that this was not a 
created angel, but the Angel of the cove- 
“Rant, the same that appeared to Joshua as 
captain of the hosts of the Lord, who was 
God himself. Christ himself, says Dr. 
Lightfoot; who but God and Christ could 
say, I made you to go up out of Egypt? 
Joshua had Jately admonished them to take 
heed of entangling themselves with the Ca- 
_naanites, but they regarded not the words of 
a dying man; the same warning therefore is 
here brought them by the living God him- 
__ self, the Son of God appearing as an angel. 
_ If they slight his servants, surely they will 
_ reyerence his Son. This angel of the Lord 
is said to come up from Gilgal, perhaps not 
walking on the earth, but flying swiftly, as 
the angel Gabriel did to Daniel, in the open 
_ firmament of heaven; but, whether walking 
_ or flying, he seemed to come from Gilgal for 
_ aparticularreason. Gilgal waslong their head- 
quarters after they came into Canaan, many 
signal favours they had there received from 
__ God, and there the covenant of circumcision 
was renewed (Mic. vi. 5), of all which it was 
designed they should be reminded by his 
coming from Gilgal. The remembrance of 
_ what we have received and heard will prepare 
us for a warning to hold fast, Rev. iii. 2, 3. 
If. The persons to whom this sermon was 
preached were all the children of Israel, v. 
4. A great congregation for a great preacher! 
_ They were assembled either for war, each 
_ > tribe sending in its forces for some great ex- 
_ pedition, or rather for worship, and then the 
place of their meeting must be Shiloh, where 
the tabernacle was, at which they were all to 
come together three times a year. When we 
_ attend upon God in instituted ordinances we 
~ may expect to hear from him, and to receive 
his gifts at his own gates. The place is 
_ called Bochim {v. 1), because it gained that 
‘mame upon this occasion. All Israel needed 
_ the reproof and warning here given, and 
_ therefore it is spoken to them all. 
___ IIL The sermon itself is short, but very 
' close. God here tells them plainly, 1. What 
__ he had done for them, v.1. He had brought 
them out of Egypt, a land of slavery and 
toil, into Canaan, a land of rest, liberty, and 
_ plenty. The miseries of the one served as a 
foil to the felicities of the other. God had 
herein been kind to them, true to the oath 
sworn to their fathers, had given such proofs 
__ of his power as left them inexcusable if they 
_ distrusted it, and such engagements to his 
_ service as left them inexcusable if they de- 
serted it. 2. What he had promised them: 
I said, I will never break my covenant with 
_ you. When he took them to be his peculiar 
people, it was not with any design to cast 
them off again, or to change them for an- 
other people at his pleasure; Jet them bunt 
be faithful to him, and they should find him 
- unchangeably constant to them. He told 
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and reasonable expectations from them (0. 2): 
that being taken into covenant with God 
they should make no league with the Ca- 
naanites, -who were both his enemies and 
theirs,—that having set up his altar they 
should throw down their altars, lest they 
should be a temptation tothem to serve their 
gods. Could any thing be demanded more 
easy? 4. How they had in this very thing. 
which he had most insisted on, disobeyed 
him: “But you have not in so small a 
matter obeyed my voice.” In contempt of 
their covenant with God, and their cox- 
federacy with each other in that covenant, 
they made leagues of friendship with the 
idolatrous devoted Canaanites, and connived 
at their altars, though they stood in compe- 
tition with God’s. Why have you done this ? 
What account can you give of this perverse- 
ness of yours at the bar of right reason ? 
What apology can you make for yourselves, 
or what excuse can you offer?”’ Those that 
throw off their communion with God, and 
have fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness, know not what they do now, and 
will have nothing to say for themselyes in 
the day of account shortly. 5. How they 
must expect to smart by and by for this 
their folly, v. 3. Their tolerating the Ca- 
naanites among them would, (1.) Put a 
period to their victories : “‘ You will not drive 
them out,” says God, “and therefore J will 
not ;” thus their sin was made their punish- 
ment. ‘Thus those who indulge their lusts 


and corruptions, which they should mortify, 


forfeit the grace of God, and it is justly with- 
drawn from them. If we will not resist the 
devil, we. cannot expect that God should 
tread him under our feet. (2.) It would in- 
volve them in continua! troubles. “‘ They 
shall be thorns in your sides to gore you, 
which way soever you turn, always doing 
you one mischief or other.” Those deceive 
themselves who expect advantage by friend- 
ship with those that are enemies to God. 
(3.) It would (which was worst of all) expose 
them to constant temptation and draw them 
to sin. “Their gods” (their abominations, so 
the Chaldee) “will be a snare to you; you 
will find yourselves wretchedly entangled in 
an affection to them, and it will be your 
ruin,” so some read it. Those that approach 
sin are justly left to themselves to fall into 
sin and to perish in it. God often makes 
men’s sin their punishment; and thorns and 
snares are in the way of the froward, who 
will walk contrary to God. 

IV. The good success of this sermon is 
very remarkable: The people lifted up their 
voice and wept, v. 4. 1. The angel had told 
them of their sins, for which they thus ex- 
pressed their sorrow: they lifted up their 
voice in confession of sin, erying out against 
their own folly and ingratitude, and wept, as 


_ them plainly that the covenant he entered | those that were both ashamed of themselves 
_ into with them should never break, unless it and angry at themselves, as having acted 30 


3. What were his just — 
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directly contrary both to their reason and to 
their interest. 2. The angel had threatened 
them with the judgments of God, of which 
they thus expressed their dread : they lifted 
‘up their voice in prayer to God to turn away 
his wrath from them, and wept for fear of 
that wrath. ‘They relented upon this alarm, 
and their hearts melted within them, and 
trembled at the word, and not without cause. 
This was good, and a sign that the word 
they heard made an impression upon them : 
1c is a wonder sinners can ever read their 
Bibles with dry eyes. But this was not 
enough; they wept, but we do not find that 
they reformed, that they went home and de- 
stroyed all the remains of idolatry and ido- 
Jaters among them. Many are melted under 
the word that harden again before they are 
cast into a new mould. However, this 
general weeping, (1.) Gave a new name to 
the place (v. 5): they called it Bochim, 
Weepers, a good name for our religious as- 
semblies to answer. Had they kept close to 
God and their duty, no voice but that of 
singing would have been heard in their con- 
-gregation; but by their sin and folly they 
had made other work for themselves, and 
now nothing is to be heard but the voice of 
Weeping. (2.) It gave occasion for a solemn 
sacrifice : They sacrificed there unto the Lord, 
having (as is supposed) met at Shiloh, where 
God’s altar was. They offered sacrifice to 
turn away God’s wrath, and to obtain his 
favour, and in token of their dedication of 
themselves to him, and to him only, making 
a covenant by this sacrifice. The disease 
being thus taken in time, and the physic 
administered working so well, one would 
have hoped a cure might be effected. But 
by the sequel of the story it appears to have 

been too deeply rooted to be wept out. 


6 And when Joshua had let the 
people go, the children of Israel went 
every man unto his inheritance to 
possess the land. 7 And the people 
served the Lorp all the days of 
Joshua, and all the days of the elders 

_that outlived Joshua, who had seen all 
the great works of the Lorp, that he 
did for Israel. 8 And Joshua the 
son of Nun, the servant of the Lorn, 

“died, detng a hundred and ten years 
old. 9 And they buried him in the 

~ border of his inheritance in Timnath- 
heres, in the mount of Ephraim, on 
the north side of the hill Gaash. 10 
And also all that generation were 
gathered unto their fathers: and 
there arose another generation after 
them, which knew not the Lorp, 


Israel did evil in tl 
Lorp, and served Ba 
they forsook the Lorp | 


and Ashtaroth. 14 And the anger — 
of the Lorp was hot against Israel, 
and he delivered themintothe hands 
of spoilers that spoiled them, and he _ 
sold them into the hands of their 
enemies round about, so that they — 
could not any longer stand before — 
their enemies. 15 Whithersoever 
they went out, the hand of the Lornp _ 
was against them for evil, as the 
Lorp had said, andas the Lorp had 
sworn unto them: and they were 
greatly distressed. 16 Nevertheless — 
the Lorp raised up judges, which 
delivered them out of the hand of 
those that spoiled them. 17 And 
yet they would not hearken unto 
their judges, but they went a whoring - 
after other gods, and bowed them- 
selves unto them: they turned quick- _ 
ly out of the way which their fathers — 
walked in, obeying the command- 
ments of the Lorp; but they did — 
not so. 18 And when the Lorp 
raised them up judges, then the Lorp 
was with the judge, and delivered «— 
them out of the hand of their ene- 
mies all the days of the judge: for it 
repented the Lorn because of their — 
groanings by reason of them that 
oppressed them and vexed them. 19 
And it came to pass, when the judge ' 
was dead, that they returned, and 
corrupted themselves more than their ad 
fathers, im following other gods to - 
serve them, and to bow down unto 
them; they ceased not from their — 
own doings, nor from their stubborn 
way. 20 And the anger ofthe Lorp 
was hot against Israel; and he said, 
Because that this people hath trans- ~ 
gressed my covenant which I com- 
manded their fathers, and have not 


nor yet the works which he had done | hearkened unto my voice; 211 also 


for Israel. 11 And the children of will not henceforth drive out any from me 
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g Joshua left when he died: 


Lorp to walk therein, as their fathers 
did keep it, or not. 23 Therefore the 
Lorp left those nations, without driv- 


ed he them into the hand of Joshua. 
The beginning of this paragraph is only a 


o_o 


the people’s good character during the go- 
vernment of Joshua, and of his death and 
burial (Josh. xxiv. 29, 30), which comes in 
here again only to make way for the follow- 


ete 


ing account, which this chapter gives, of 


their degeneracy and apostasy. The angel 
had foretold that the Canaanites and their 
idols would be a snare to Israel; now the 
historian undertakes to show that they were 
so, and, that this may appear the more clear, 
he looks back a little, and takes notice, 1. 
_ Of their happy settlement in the land of Ca- 
naan. Joshua, having distributed this land 
among them, dismissed them to the quiet 
and comfortable possession of it (v. 6): He 
sent them away, not only every tribe, but 
every man to his inheritance, no doubt giving 
them his blessing. 2. Of their continuance 

in the faith and fear of God’s holy name as 
long as Joshua lived, v. 7. As they went to 
their possessions with good resolutions to 
cleave to God, so they persisted for some 
time in these good resolutions, as long as 
they had good rulers that set them good 
examples, gave them good instructions, and 
reproved and restrained the corruptions that 
crept in among them, and as long as they 
_had fresh in remembrance the great things 
God did for them when he brought them 
into Canaan: those that had seen these 
wonders had so much sense as to believe 

_ their own eyes, and so muchreasonas to serve 
that God who had appeared so gloriously on 
their behalf; but those that followed, because 
they had not seen, believed not. 3. Of the 
death and burial of Joshua, which gave a 

_ fatal stroke to the interests of religion among 
the people, v.8, 9. Yet so much sense they 
had of their obligations to him that they did 
him honour at his death, and buried him in 

_ Timnath-heres ; so it is called here, not, as 
in Joshua, Timnath-serah. Heres signifies 
the sun, a representation of which, some 
think, was set upon his sepulchre, and gave 
name to it, in remembrance of the sun’s 
standing still at his word. So divers of the 
Jewish writers say; but I much question 
whether an image of the sun would be 
allowed to the honour of Joshua at that 
time, when, by reason of men’s general 
proneness to worship the sun, it would be in 
danger of being abused to the dishonour of 
God. 4. Of the rising of a new generation, 
v.10. All that generation in a few years 
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fore them of the nations which 
22 That 
through them I may prove Israel, whe- 
ther they will keep the way of the 


ing them out hastily ; neither deliver- 


repetition of what account we had before of 


From her husband. 
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wore off, their good instructions and exam- 
ples died and were buried with them, and 
there arose another generation of Israelites 
who had so little sense of religion, and were 
in so little care about it, that, notwithstand- 


ing all the advantages of their education, 


one might truly say that they knew not the 
Lord, knew him not aright, knew him not as 
he had revealed himself, else they would not 
have forsaken him. They were so entirely 
devoted to the world, so intent upon the 
business of it or so indulgent of the flesh in 
ease and luxury, that they never minded the 
true God and his holy religion, and so were 
easily drawn aside to false gods and their 
abominable superstitions. 

And so he comes to give usa general idea of 
the series of things in Israel during the time of 
the judges,the same repeated in the same order. 

1. The people of Israel forsook the God of 
Israel, and gave that worship and honour to 
the dunghill deities of the Canaanites which 
was due to him alone. . Be astonished, O 
heavens / at this, and wonder, O earth ! Hath 
@ nation, such a nation, so well fed, so well 
taught, changed its God, such a God, a God 
of infinite power, unspotted purity, inexhausti- 
ble goodness, and so very jealous of a com- 
petitor, for stocks and stones that could do 
neither good nor evil? Jer. ii. 11, 12. Never 
was there such an instance of folly, ingrati- 
tude, and perfidiousness. Observe how it 
is described -here, v. 11—13. In general, 
they did evil, nothing could be more evil, 
that is, more provoking to Gad, nor more 
prejudicial to themselves, and it was in the 
sight of the Lord; all evil is before him, but 
he takes special notice of the sin of having 
any other god. In particular, 1. They for- 
sook the Lord (v. 12, and again v. 13); this 
was one of the two great evils they were 
guilty of, Jer. 1.13. ‘They had been joined 
to the Lord in covenant, but now they for- 
sook him, as a wife treacherously departs 
_ ‘ They forsook the wor- 
ship of the Lord,” so the Chaldee: for those 
that forsake the worship of God do in effect 
forsake God himself. It aggravated this 
that he was the God of their fathers, so that 
they were born in his house, and therefore 
bound to serve him; anc that he brought 
them out of the land of Egypt, he loosed their 
bonds, and upon that account also they were 
obliged to serve him. 2. When they for- 
sook the only true God they did not turn 
atheists, nor were they such fools as to say. 
There is no God ; but they followed other 
gods : so much remained of pure nature as 
to own a God, yet so much appeared of cor- 
rupt nature as to multiply gods, and take up 
with any, and to follow the fashion, not the 
rule, in religious worship. Israel had the ho- 
nour of being a peculiar people and dignified 
above all others, and yet so false were they 
to their own privileges that they were fond 
of the gods of the people that were round 
about them. Baal and Ashtaroth, he-gods 
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and moon, Jupiter and Juno. 
nifies Jords, and Ashtaroth blessed ones, bot 
eat for when they forsook Jehovah, who 

one, they had gods many and lords many, 
as a luxuriant fancy pleased to multiply them. 
Whatever they took for their gods, they served 
them and bowed down to them, gave honour 
to them and begged favours from them. 

IJ. The God of Israel was hereby pro- 


-voked to anger, and delivered them up into 


the hand of their enemies, v. 14,15. He 
Was wroth with them, for he is a jealous 
God and true to the honour of his own 
name; and the way he took to punish them 
for their apostasy was to make those their 
tormentors whom they yielded to as their 
tempters. They made themselves as mean 
and miserable by forsaking God as they 
would have been great and happy if they 
had continued faithful to him. 1. The scale 


_ of victory turned against them. Vibes they 


forsook God, whenever they took the sword 
in hand they were as sure to be beaten as 
before they had been sure to conquer. 
Formerly their enemies could not stand 
before them, but, wherever they went, the 
hand of the Lord was for them; when they 
began to cool in their religion, God sus- 
pended his favour, stopped ‘the progress of 
their successes, and would not drive out 
their enemies any more (v. 3), only suffered 
them to keep their ground; but now, when 
they had quite revolted to idolatry, the war 
turned directly against them, and they could 
not any longer stand before their enemies. God 
would rather give the success to those that had 
never known norowned him than to those that 
had done both, but had now deserted him. 
Wherever they went, they might perceive 
that God himself had turned to be their 
enemy, and fought against them, Isa. xiii. 10. 
2. The balance of power then turned against 
them of course. Whoever would might 
spoil them, whoever would might oppress 
them. God sold them into the hands of 
their enemies ; not only he delivered them up 
freely, as we ‘do that which we have sold, 
but he did it upon a valuable consideration, 
that he might get himself honour as a jealous 
God, who would not spare even his own 
Bee people when they provoked him. 

e sold them as insolvent debtors are sold 
(Matt. xviii. 25), by their sufferings to make 
some sort of reparation to his glory for the 
Injury it sustained by their apostasy. Ob- 
serve how their puniskment, (1.) Answered 
what they had done. They served the gods 
of the nations that were round about them, 
even the meanest, and God made them serve 
the princes of the nations that were round 
about them, even the meanest. He that is 
company for every fool is justly made a fool of 
by every company. (2.) How it answered what 
God had spoken. The hand of heaven was 
thus turned against them, as the Lordhad said, 
and as the Lord had sworn (wv. 15), referring 
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and she-gods ; they made their court to sun | to the curse and deaths be 
Baalim sig-| covenant, with the bessing an 
h|that have found God 


may thence infer that hes 
his threatenings. ra) 

IIT. The God of infimte ee : 
on them in their distresses, thou 
had brought themselves into them | 
own sin and folly, and wrot 
ance for them. Nevertheless, t ous h their 
trouble was the punishment of their sin 
and the accomplishment of God’s word, 
yet they were in process of time saved out 
re their trouble, v. 16—18. Here 

. The inducement of their deliverance. 3 
came purely from God’s pity and alt 
compassion; the reason was fetched from — 
within himself. It is not said, Tt repented 
them because of their ice 
v.17, that many of them contin 
formed), but, It repented the Lord prbclpaye' 
their groanings ; though it is not so m 
the burden of sin as the burden of aflietton. 
that they are said to groan under. It is 
true they deserved to perish for ever under — 
his curse, yet, this being) the day of his — 
patience and our probation, he does not stir 
up all his wrath, He might in justice have — 
abandoned them, but he could not-for pity 4 
do it. 2. The instruments of their. deliver- 
ance. God did not send angels from heaven — 
to rescue them, nor bring in any fo 
to their aid, but roe up pith hy ; 
among themselves, as there was occasion, — : 
men to whom God gave extraordinary 7 
qualifications for, and cae to, that spec 4 
service for which they were designed, wl 
was to reform and deliver Israel, and whos 
great attempts he crowned with wi ‘a 
success: The Lord was with the judges rea 4 
he raised them up, and so they became 
saviours. Observe, (1.) In the days of the 
greatest degeneracy and distress of the church — 
there shall be some whom God will either 
find or make fit to redress its grievances a 
set things ryt rights. (2.) God must be ac- 
knowledge in the seasonable n 
useful men for public service. — cae 
men with wisdom and - ‘courage, Aves. 
hearts to act and venture. All t € 
any way the blessings of their country mie st 
be lookedupon as the gifts of God. (3.) Whor 
God calls he will own, and give them his 
presence ; whom he raises up he will be wi 
(4.) The judges of a land are its saviours. 

IV. The degenerate Israelites were n0 
effectually and ‘thoroughly reformed, no, not — 
by their judges, v. 17—19. 1. Eyen il 
their judges were with them, and 
in the work of reformation, there were 
that would not hearken to their i at 
that very time went a whoring er 
gods, so mad were they upon their i 
so obstinately bent to backslide. The: 
been espoused to God, but eT 
riage-covenant, and went a whoring 
these gods. Idolatry is spiritual adu 


‘oats ; 
so vile, and base, and perfidious a thing 
is it, and so hardly are those reclaimed 
that are addicted to it. 2. Those that in 
the times of reformation began to amend 
- \ . 
yet turned quickly out of the way again, 
and became as bad as ever. ‘Ihe way 
they turned out of was that which their 
godly ancestors walked in, and set them out 
in; but they soon started from under the 
_ influence both of their fathers’ good example 
and of their own good education. . The 
_ wicked children of godly parents do so, and 
_ will therefore have a great deal to answer 
for. However, when the judge was dead, 
' they looked upon the dam which checked 
' the stream of their idolatry as removed, 
and then it flowed down again with so 
much the more fury, and the next age 
seemed to be rather the worse for the at- 
tempts that had been made towards re- 
_ formation, v.19. They corrupted themselves 
_ more than their fathers, strove to outdo 
them in multiplyig strange gods and in- 
venting profane and impious rites of worship, 
as it were m contradiction to their reformers. 
They ceased not from, or,as the word is, they 
would not let fall, any of their own doings, 
_ grew not ashamed of those idolatrous ser- 
vices that were most odious nor weary of 
_ those that were most barbarous, would not 
so much as diminish one step of their hard 
and stubborn way. Thus those that have 
forsaken the goorl ways of God, which they 
have once known and professed, commonly 
grow most daring and desperate in sin, and 
' have their hearts most hardened. 
V. God’s just resolution hereupon was 
still to continue the rodover them, 1. Their 
sin was sparing the Canaanites, and this in 
contempt and, violation of the’ covenant 
_ God had made with them: and the com- 
_ mands he had given them, v. 20. 2. Their 
punishment was that the Canaanites were 
“spared, and so they were beaten with their 
own rod. They were not all delivered into 
the hand of Joshua while he lived, v. 23. 
Our Lord Jesus, though he spoiled princi- 
palities and powers, yet did not complete his 
Victory at first. We see not yet all things 
ut under him; there are remains of Satan’s 
interest in the church, as-there were of the 
~Canaanites in the land: but our Joshua lives 
for ever, and will in the great day perfect 
his conquest. After Joshua’s death, little 
was done for a long time against the Canaan- 
ites: Israel indulged them, and grew fami- 
iar with them, and therefore God would not 
‘drive them out any more, v.21. If they 
ill have such inmates as these among 
them, let them take them, and see what 
‘will'come of it. God chose their. delu- 
sions, Isa. Ixvi. 4.. Thus men cherish. and 
Indulge their own corrupt appetites and 
passions, and, instead of mortifying them, 
make provision for them, and therefore God 
‘iustly leaves them to themselves under the 
power of their sins, which will be their ruin. 
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So shall their doom be; they themselves have 
decided it. ‘Theseremnants of the Canaanites 
were left to prove Israel (v. 22), whether they 
would keep the way of the Lord or not; not 
that God might know them, but that they 
might know themselves. It was to try, (1.) 
Whether they could resist the temptations 
to idolatry which the Canaanites would lay 
before them. God had told them they could 
not, Dent. vii. 4. But they thought they 
could. ‘‘ Well,” said God, “1 will try you;” 
and, upon trial, it wasfound that the tempters’ 
‘charms were far too strong for them. God 
has told us how deceitful and desperately 
wicked our hearts are, but we are not willing 
to believe it till by making bold with tempta- 
tion we find it too true by sad experience. 
(2.) Whether they would make a good use 
of the vexations which the remaining natives 
would give them, and the many troubles 
they would occasion them, and would there- 
by be convinced of sin and humbled for it, 
reformed, and driven to God and their duty, 
whether by continual alarms from them they 
would be kept in awe and made afraid of 

provoking God. 
CHAP. III. 


In this chapter, I. A general account of Israel’s enemies is pre. 
mised, and of tle mischief they did them, ver, 1—7, II. A par- 
ticular account of the braveexploits done by the first three of the 
judges. 1, Othniel, whom God raised up to fight Israel’s battles, 
and plead their cause against the king of Mesopotamia, ver. 
8—I1. 2, Ehud, who was employed in rescuing Israel out of the 
hauds of the Moabites, and did it by stabbing the king of Moab. 
ver, I2—30. 3. Shamgar, who signalized himself in an encounter 
with the Philistines, ver. 31. 


OW these are the nations which 
JN the Lorn left to prove Israel 
by them, even as many of Israel as 
had not known all the wars of Ca- 
naan; 2 Only that the generations of 
the children of Israel might know, to 
teach them war, at the least such as be- 
fore knew nothing thereof; 3 Namely, 
five lords of the Philistines, and all 
‘the Canaanites, and the Sidonians, 
and the Hivites that dwelt in mount 
Lebanon, from mount Baal-hermon 
unto the entering in of Hamath. 4 
And they were. to prove Israel by 
them, to know whether they would 
hearken unto the commandments of 
the Lorp, which he commanded their 
fathers by the hand of Moses. 5 
And the children of Israel dwelt 
among the Canaanites, Hittites, and 
Amorites, and Perizzites, and Hivites, 
and Jebusites: 6 And they took 
their daughters to be their wives, and 
gave their daughters to their sons, 
and served their gods. 7 And the 
children of Israel did evil in the sight 
of the Lorn, and forgat the Lorp their 
God. andserved Baalim and the groves, 
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old inhabitants of Canaan. 
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We are here told what remained of the 
1. ‘There were 
some of them that kept together in united 
bodies, unbroken (v. 3): The five lords of 
the Philistines, namely, Ashdod, Gaza, As- 


- kelon, Gath, and Ekron, 1 Sam. vi. 17. 


Three of these cities had been in part re- 
duced (ch. i. 18}, but it seems the Philistines 
(probably with the help of the other two, 
which strengthened their confederacy with 
each other thenceforward) recovered the 
possession of them. These gave the greatest 
disturbance to Israel of any of the natives, 
especially in the latter times of the judges, 
and they were never quite reduced until 
David’s time. There was a particular na- 
tion called Canaanites, that kept’ their 
ground with the Sidonians, upon the coast 
of the great sea. And in the north the 
Hivites held much of Mount Lebanon, it 
being a remote corner, in which perhaps 
they were supported by some of the neigh- 
bouring states. But, besides these, 2. There 
were every where in all parts of the country 
some scatterings of the nations (v. 5), Hit- 
tites, Amorites, &c., which, by Israel’s foolish 
connivance and indulgence, were so many, 
so easy, and so insolent, that the children of 
Israel are said to dwell among them, as if the 
right had still remained in the Canaanites, 
and the Israelites had been taken in by their 
permission and only as tenants at will. 

Now concerning these remnants of the 
natives observe, : 

I. How wisely God permitted them to re- 
main. It is mentioned in the close of the 
foregoing chapter as an act of God’s jus- 
tice, that he let them remain for Israel’s cor- 
rection. But here another construction is 
put upon it, and it appears to have been an 
act of God’s wisdom, that he let them remain 
for Israel’s real advantage, that those who 
had not known the wars of Canaan might 
learn war, v. 1, 2. It was the will of God 
that the people of Israel should be inured 


to war, 1. Because their country was eu- 


ceedingly rich and fruitful, and abounded 
with dainties of all serts, which, if they were 
not sometimes made to know hardship, 
would be in danger of sinking them into the 
utmost degree of luxury and effeminacy. 
They must sometimes wade in blood, and 
not always in milk and honey, lest even their 


men of war, by the long disuse of arms, ! 


should become as soft and as nice as the 
tender and delicate woman, that would not set 
so much as the sole of her foot to the ground 
for tenderness and delicacy, a temper as 
destructive to every thing that is good as it 
is to every thing that is great, and therefore 
to be carefully watched against by all God’s 
Israel. 2. Because their country lay very 
much in the midst of enemies, by whom they 
must expect to be insulted; for God’s heri- 
tage was as a speckled bird ; the birds round 
about were against her, Jer. xii. 9. It was 
therefore necessary they should he well dis- 
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it is to be left to themselyes. 
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when invaded, and might her 
their coast as God had promise n. 
art of war is best learnt by expe babs 
which not only acquaints men with martial — 
discipline, but (which is no less necessary) 

inspires them with a martial disposition. 

was for the interest of Israel to breed soldiers, 
as it is the interest of an island to breed sea- 
men, and therefore God leftCanaanitesamong _ 
them, that, by the less difficulties and hard- 
ships they met with in encountering them, 
they might be prepared for greater, and, by 
running with the footmen, might learn tocon- 
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tend with horses, Jer. xii. 5. Israel was a 
figure of the church militant, that mustfight 
its way to atriumphant state. The soldiersof _ 
Christ must endure hardness, 2 Tim. ii. 3. 
Corruption is therefore left remaining in the 
hearts even of good Christians, that they may _ 
learn war, may keep on the whole armour of | 
God, and stand continually upon their guard. | 
The learned bishop Patrick offers another 
sense of v. 2: That they might know to teach 
them war, that is, they shall know what 
Their fathers 
fought by a divine power. God taught their 
hands to war and their fingers to fight ; but 
new that they have forfeited his favour let 
them learn what it is to fight like other men. 
II. How wickedly Israel mingled them- 
selves with those that did remain. One 
thing God intended in leaving them among 
them was to prove Israel (v. 4), that those 
who were faithful to the God of Israel might 
have the honour of resisting the Canaanites’ 
allurements to idolatry, and that those who 
were false and insincere might be discovered, 
and might fall under the shame of yielding 
to those allurements. Thus inthe Christian 
churches there must needs be heresies, that 
those who are perfect may be made manifest, 
1 Cor. xi. 19. Israel, upon trial, proved bad. 
1. They joined in marriage with the Cas 
naanites (v. 6), though they couldnotadvance 
either their honour or their estate by marry- 
ing with them. They would mar theirblood ~~ 
instead of mending it, and sink their estates 
instead of raising them, by such marriages. 
2. Thus they were brought to jominworship _ 
with them; they served their gods (v. 6), 
Baulim and the groves (v. 7), that is, the _ 
images that were worshipped in groves of 
thick trees, which were a sort of natural 
temples: In such unequal matches there is. 
more reason to fear that the bad will corrupt — 
the good than to hopethat the goodwill reform — 
the bad, as there isin laying ‘two pears toge~ 
ther, theonerottenandtheothersound. When 
they inclined to worship other gods they for- 


got the Lord their God. In complaisancte to 


their new relations, they talked of nothing — 
but Baalim and the groves, so that by d sae ae 
they lost the remembrance of the true God, 
and forgot there was such a Being, and what 
obligations they lay under to him. In no- 
thing is the corrupt memory of man AIOE 1) 
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_ treacherous than in this, that it is apt to forget | he went put them under contribution, exact- 
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The government of Othniel 


God ; because out of sight, he is out of mind;| ing it with rigour, and perhaps quartering 


and here begins all the wickedness that 1s in 
the world: they have perverted their way, for 
they have forgotten the Lord their God. 

’ 8 Therefore the anger of the Lorp 
was hot against Israel, and he sold 
them into the hand of Chushan- 
rishathaim king of Mesopotamia : and 
the children of Israel served Chushan- 
rishathaim eight years. 9 And when 
the children of Israel cried unto the 
Lorp, the Lorp raised up a deliverer 
to the children of Israel, who deli- 
vered them, even Othniel the son of 
Kenaz, Caleb’s younger brother. 10 
And the Spirit of the Lorp came up- 
on him, and he judged Israel, and went 
out to war: and the Lorp delivered 
Chushan-rishathaim king of Mesopo- 
tamia into his hand; and his hand pre- 
vailed against Chushan-rishathaim. 
11 And the land had rest forty years. 
And Othniel the son of Kenaz died. 


We now come to the records of the govern- 
ment of the particular judges, the first of 
which was Othniel, in whom the story of this 
book is knit to that of Joshua, for even in 
Joshua’s time Othniel began to be famous, 
by which it appears that it was not long after 
Israel’s settlement in Canaan before their 
purity began to be corrupted and their peace 
(by consequence) disturbed. And those who 


__haye taken pains to enquire into the sacred 


chronology are generally agreed that the 


_ Danites’ idolatry, and the war with the Ben- 


jamites for abusing the Levite’s concubine, 
though related in the latter end of this book, 
happened about this time, under or before 


' the government of Othniel, who, though a 


into for their sin, v. 8. 


judge, was not such a king in Israel as 
would keep men from doing what was right 
in their own eyes. In this short narrative of 
Othniel’s government we have, 

I. The distress that Israel was brought 
God being justly 
displeased with them fcr plucking up the 
hedge of their peculiarity, and laying them- 
selves in common with the nations, plucked 
i the hedge of their protection and laid 

em open to the nations, set them to sale as 
goods he would part with, and the first that 
laid hands on them was Chushan-rishathaim, 
king of that Syria which lay between the two 
great rivers of Tigris and Euphrates, thence 
called Mesopotamia, which signifies in the 
midst of rivers. It is probable that this was 
‘a warlike prince, and, aiming to enlarge his 
dominions, he invaded the two tribes first on 
the other side Jordan that lay next him, and 
afterwards, perhaps by degrees, penctrated 


into the heart of the country, and as far as 


soldiers upon them. ~Laban, who oppressed 
Jacob with a hard service, was of this country; 
but it lay at such a distance that one could 
not have thought Israel’s trouble would come 
from such a far country, which shows so 
much the more of the hand of God in it. 
_ II. Their return to God -in this distress : 
When he slew them, then they sought him 
whom before they had slighted. The child- 
ren of Israel, even the generality of them, 
eried unto the Lord, v.9. At first they made 
light of their trouble, and thought they could 
easily shake off the yoke of a prince at such 
a distance; but, when it continued eight 
years, they began to feel the smart of it, and 
then those cried under it who before had 
laughed at it. Those who in the day of their 
mirth had cried to Baalim and Ashtaroth now 
that they are in tronble cry to the Lord from 
whom they had revolted, whose justice brought 
them into this trouble, and whose power and 
favour could alone help them out of it. 
Affliction makes those ery to God with impor. 
tunity who before would scarcely speak to him, 
III. God’s return in mercy to them for 
their deliverance. Though need drove them 
to him, he did not therefore reject their 
prayers, but graciously raised up adeliverer_ 
or saviour, as the wordis. Observe, 1.. Who 
the-deliverer was. It was Othniel, who mar- 
ried Caleb’s daughter, one of the old stock 
that had seen the works of the Lord, and had 
himself, no question, kept his integrity, and 
secretly lamented the apostasy of his people, 
but waited for a divine call to appear pub- 
licly for the redress of their grievances. He 
was now, we may suppose, far advanced in 
years, when God raised him up to this honour, 
but the decays of age were no hindrance to 
his usefulness when God had work for him 
to do. 2. Whence he had his commission, 
not of man, nor by man; but the Spirit of 
the Lord came upon him (v. 10), the spirit of 
wisdom and courage to qualify him for the 
service, and a spirit of power to excite him to 
it, so as to give him and others full satisfaction 
that it was the will of Godhe should engage in 
it. ! The Chaldee says, The spirit of prophecy 
remained on him. . 3. What.method he took. 
He first judged Israel, reproved them, called 
them to an account for their sins, and 
reformed them, and ‘then went out to 
war. This was the right method. Let sin at 
home be conquered, that worst of enemies, 
and then enemies abroad will be the more 
easily dealt with. Thus let Christ be our 
Judge and Law-giver, and then he will save 
us, and on no other terms, Isa. xxxiii. 22. 
4. What good success he had. He prevailed 
to break the yoke of the oppression, and, as 
it should seem, to break the neck of the 
oppressor ; for it is said, The Lord delivered 
Chushan-rishathaim into his hand. Now was 
Judah, of which tribe Othniel was, as a lion’s 
whelp gone up froin the prey. 5. The happy 
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Brat! oppressed by Eylon. 


consequence of Othniel’s good services. The 
land, though not getting ground, yet had rest, 
and some fruits of the reformation, forty 
years ; and the benefit would have been per- 
petual if they had kept close to God and 
their duty. 

12 And the children of Israel did 
evil again in the sight of the Lorp: 
and the Lorp strengthened Eglon 
the king of Moab against Israel, be- 
cause they had done evil in the sight 
of the Lorp. 13 And he gathered 
unto him the children of Ammon and 
Amalek, and went and smote Israel, 
and possessed the city of palm trees. 
14 So the children of Israel served 
Eglon the king of Moab eighteen 
years. 15 But when the children of 


_ Israel cried unto the Lorn, the Lorp 


raised them up a deliverer, Ehud the 
son of Gera, a Benjamite, a man left- 


handed: and by him the children of 


Israel sent a present unto Eglon the 


king of Moab. 16 But Ehud made 
him a dagger which had two edges, 
of a cubit length; and he did gird it 
under his raiment uponhis right thigh. 

17 And he brought the present unto 
Eglon king of Moab: and Eglon was 
a very fat man. 18 And when he 
mad made an end to offer the present, 
he sent away the people that bare the 
present. 19 But he himself turned 
again from the quarries that were by 
Gilgal, and said, I have a secret er- 
rand unto thee, O king: who said, 
Keep silence. And all that stood by 
him went out from him. 20 And 
Ehud came unto him; and he was 
sitting in a summer parlour, which 
he had for himself alone. And Ehud 
said, I have a message from God unto 
thee. And he arose out of his seat. 
21 And Ehud put forth his left hand, 
and took the dagger from his right 
thigh, and thrust it into his belly : 

22 And the haft also went in after 
the blade; and the fat closed upon 
the blade, so that he could not draw 
the dagger out of his belly; and the 
dirt came out. 23 Then Ehud went 


_ forth through the porch, and shut the 


doors of the parlour upon him, and 
locked them. 24 When he was gone 
out, his servants came; and when 
they saw that, behold, the doors of 
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the parlour were doeked, © they 
Suily he covereth his “feet. 3 
summer chamber. 25 And th 
ried till they were ashamed: 
behold, he opened not the doors 
the parlour ; ; therefore they took a 
key, and opened them: and, behold, 
their lord was fallen down “dead on 
the earth. 26 And Ehud escaped 
while they tarried, and passed beyond 
the quarries, and. escaped unto Sei- 
rath. 27 And it came to pass, when 
he was come, that he blew a trumpet 
in the mountain of Ephraim, and the 
children of Israel went down with 
him from the mount, and he before 
them. 
Follow after me: for the Lorp hath 
delivered your enemies the Moabites 
into your hand. And they went 
down after him, and took the fords | 
of Jordan toward Moab, and suffered — 
not a man to pass over. 29 And 
they slew of Moab at that time about 
ten thousand men, all lusty, and all 
men of valour; and there escaped 
not a man. 30 So Moab was sub- 
dued that day under the hand of Is- 
rael. And the land had rest four- 
score years. 


. 


Ehud is the next of the judges whose 
achievements are related in this history, and 
here is an account of his actions. 

I. When Israel sins again God raises up: a 
new oppressor, v. 12—14.. It was an a gra~ 


28 And he said unto them, | 
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vation of their wickedness that they did evil 


again after they had smarted so long for 
their former iniquities, promised so fair when 
Othniel judged them, and received so much 
mercy from God in their deliverance. Wee 
and after all this, again to break his ¢ 
mandments! Was the disease obstinate to a 
the methods of cure, both corrosives and 
lenitives? It seems it was. Perhaps they 
thought they might make the more bold wit 
their old sins because they saw themselves it in 
no danger from their old oppressor; the 
powers of that kingdom were weakened an 
brought low. But God made them know — 


that he had variety of rods wherewith to — 


chastise them: He strengthened Eglon king 
of Moab against them. This oppressor lay 
nearer to them than the former, and therefo 
would bethe more mischievous to them; God’s 
judgments thus approached them gradually, 
to bring them to repentance. “When Terie 
dwelt in tents, but kept their integrity, Balak 
king of Moab, who would have strengthened 
himself against them, was haffled ; but. no 
that they had forsaken God, and Worship 
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_ that he might be a scourge to Israel. 


_ the go 
(and perhaps those of the Moabites among 


the rest), here was another king of Moab, 
whom God strengthened against them, put 
-power into his hands, though a wicked ae 

e 
staff in his hand with which he beat Israel 
was God’s indignation ; howbeit he meant not 
so, neither did his heart think so, Isa. x. 6, 7. 
Israelites did ill, and, we may suppose, 
Moabites did worse ; yet because God com- 
monly punishes the sins of his own people in 
this world, that, the flesh being destroyed, 
the spirit may be saved, Israel are weakened 
‘and Moab strengthened against them. God 


~ would not suffer the Israelites, when they, 


were the stronger, to distress the Moabites, 
nor give them any. disturbance, though they 


were idolaters (Deut. ii. 9); yet now he suf- 


fered the Moabites to distress Israel, and 
strengthened them on purpose that they 
might: Thy judgments, O God! are a great 


_ deep. The king of Moab took to his as- 


sistance the Ammonites and Amalekites 
(v. 13), and this strengthened him; and we 
are here told how they prevailed, 1. They 
beat them in the field: They went and smote 
Israel (v.13), not only those tribes that lay 
next them on the other side Jordan, who, 
though first settled, being frontier-tribes, 
were most disturbed ; but those also within 
Jordan, for they made themselves masters of 
the city of palm-trees, which, it is probable, 
was astrong-hold erected near the place where 


' Jericho had stood, for that was so called 


(Deut. xxxiv. 3), into which the Moabites 
put a garrison, to be a bridle upon Israel, 
and to secure the passes of Jordan, for the 
preservation of the communication with their 
own country. It was well for the Kenites 
that they had left this city (ch. i. 16) before 
it fell into the hands of theenemy. See how 
quickly the Israelites lost that by their own 
sin which they had gained by miracles of 
divine mercy. 2. They made them to serve 
(v. 14), that is, exacted tribute from them, 


either the fruits of the earth in kind or 


money in lieu of them. ‘They neglected the 
service of God, and did not pay him his 
tribute ; thus therefore did God recover from 
them that wine and oil, that silver and gold, 


_ which they prepared for Baal, Hos. ii. 8. 


What should have been paid to the divine 


_ grace, and was not, was distrained for, and 


_ paid to the divine justice. 


The former ser- 
vitude (v. 8) lasted but eight years, this 
eighteen; for, if less troubles do not do the 
work, God will send greater. 

Il. When Israel prays again God raises 


ap anew deliverer (v. 15), named Ehud. We 


are here told, 
. 1. That he was a Benjamite. _ The city of 
palm-trees lay within the lot of this tribe, by 


_ which it is probable that they suffered most, 


~ 
, 
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and therefore stirred first to shake off the 
yoke.. It is supposed by the chronologers 
that tlie Israelites’ war with Benjamin for 


~ Eglon sluin by Ehud. 
the wickedness of Gibeah, by which that 
whole tribe was reduced to 600 men, 
happened before this, so that we may well 
think that tribe to be now the weakest of all 
the tribes, yet out of it God raised up this 
deliverer, in token of his being perfectly re-. 
conciled to them, to manifest his own power 
in ordaining strength out of weakness, and 
that he might bestow more abundant honour 
upon that part which lacked, 1 Cor. xii. 24. 

2. That he was left-handed, as it seems 
many of that tribe were, ch. xx. 16. Benja- 
min signifies the son of the right hand, and 
yet multitudes of them were left-handed ; for’ 
men’s natures do not always answer their 
names. The LXX. say he was an ambi-dezter, 
one that could use both hands alike, sup- 
posing that this was an advantage to him in 
the action he was called to; but the Hebrew 
phrase, that he was shut of his right hand, 
intimates that, either through disease or dis- 
use, he made little or no use of that, but of 
his left hand only, and so was the less fit for 
war, because he must needs handle his sword 
but awkwardly; yet God chose this lefi- 
handed man to be the man of his right hand, 
whom he would make strong for himself, 
Ps. Ixxx. 17. It was God’s right hand that 
gained Israel the victory (Ps. xl. 3), not the 
night hand of the instruments he employed. 

3. We are here told what Ehud did for the 
deliverance of Israel out of the hands of the 
Moabites. He saved the oppressed by de- 
stroying the oppressors, when the measure 
of their iniquity was full and the set time 
to favour Israel had come. 

(1.) He put to death Eglon the king of 
Moab; I say, put him to death, not mur- 
dered or assassinated him, but as a judge, or 
minister of divine justice, executed the judg- 
ments of God upon him, as an implacable 
enemy to God and Israel. ‘This story is 
particularly related. 

[1.] He had a fair occasion of access to 
him. Being an ingenious active man, and 
fit to stand before kings, his people chose 
him to carry a present in the name of all 
Israel, over and above their tribute, to their 
great lord the king of Moab, that they might 
find favour in his eyes, v. 15. The present 
is called mincha in the original, which is the 
word used in the Jaw for the offerings that 
were presented to God to obtain his favour ; 
these the children of Israel had not offered 
in their season to the God that loved them ; 
and now, to punish them for their neglect, 
they are laid under a necessity of bringing 
their offerings to a heathen prince that hated 
them. Ehud went on his errand to Eglon, 
offered his present with the usual ceremony 
and expressions of dutiful respect, the better 
to colour what he intended and to prevent 
suspicion. 

[2.] It should seem, from the first, he de- 
signed to be the death of him, God putting it 
into his heart, and letting him know also 
that the motion was from himself, by the 


his design 


_ of Moab’s 


Spirit that. came upon him, the impulses of 
which carried with them their own evidence, 
and so gave him full satisfaction both as to 
the lawfulness and the success of this daring 
attempt, of both which he would have had 
reason enough to doubt. If he be sure that 
God bids him do it, he is sure both that he 
may do it and that he shall do it; for a com- 
mand from God is sufficient to bear us out, 

and bring us off, both against our con- 

sciences and against all the world. That he 
compassed and imagined the death of this 
tyrant appears by the preparation he made 
of a weapon for the purpose, a short dagger, 
but half a yard long, like a bayonet, which 
might easily be concealed under his clothes 
(v. 16), perhaps because none were suffered 
to come near the king with their swords by 
their sides. ‘This he wore on his right thigh, 

that it might be the more ready to his left 
hand, and might be the less suspected. 

[3.] He contrived how to be alone with 
him, which he might the more easily be now 
that he had not only made himself known to 
him, but ingratiated himself by the present, 
and the compliments which perhaps, on this 
occasion, he had passed upon him. Observe 
how he laid his plot. First, He concealed 
ven from his own attendants, 
brought them part of the way, and then or- 
dered them to go forward towards home, 


while he himself, as if he had forgotten 


something behind him, went back to the king 
court, v. 18. There needed but 
one hand to do the execution; had more 
been engaged they could not so safely have 

kept counsel, nor so easily have made an es- 

cape. Secondly, He returned from the quar- 
ries by Gilgal (v. 19), from the graven images 


(so it is in the margin) which were with 


Gilgal, set up perhaps by the Moabites with 
the twelve stones which Joshua had set up 
there. Some suggest that the sight of these 
idols stirred up in him such an indignation 
against the king of Moab as put him upon 
the execution of that design which otherwise 


he had thought to let fall for the pre- 


sent. Or, perhaps, he came so far as to 
these images, that, telling from what place 
he returned, the king of Moab might be the 
more apt to believe he had a message from 
God. Thirdly, He begged a private audience, 
and obtained it in a withdrawing-room, here 
called a summer parlour. He told the king 
he had asecret errand to him, who thereupon 
ordered all his attendants to withdraw, v. 19. 
Whether he expected to receive some private 
imstructions from an oracle, or some private 
informations concerning the present state of 
Israel, as if Ehud would betray his country, 
it was a very unwise thing for him to be all 
alone with a stranger and one whom he had 
reason to look upon as an enemy; but those 


_ that are marked for ruin are infatuated, and | i 


_ their hearts hid from understanding ; God de- 
' prives them of discretion. 


{4.1 When he had him alone he soon dis-| escape, when he had done the execution, — 7 
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patched him. His summer par 
he used to indulge himself in ease a 
was the place of his execution. Fir aa 
demands his attention to a messa e from G ie 
(v. 20), and that message was a y Wie rap God 
sends to us by the judgments of his hand, 
well as by the judgments of his mouth. Se- _ 
condly, Eglon pays respect to a messagefrom — 
God. Though a king, though’ a heathen — 
king, though rich and powerful, though now — 
tyrannizing over the people of God, though — 
a fat unwieldy man that could not easily rise 
nor stand long, though in private and what 
he did was not under observation, yet, when ~ 
he expected to receive orders from heaven, 
he rose out of his seat; whether it was low — 
and easy, or whether it was high and stately, 
he quitted it, and stood up when God was — 
about to speak to him, thereby owning God — 
his superior. This shames’ the irreverence 
of many who are called Christians, and yet, 
when a message from God is delivered to 
them, study to show, by all the marks of — 
carelessness, how little they regard it. Ehud, 
in calling what he had to do a message from 
God, plainly avouches a divine commission 
for it; and God’s inclining Eglon to stand 
up to it did both confirm the commission 
and facilitate the execution. Thirdly, ‘The 
message was delivered, not -to his ear, but 
immediately, and literally, to his heart, into 
which the fatal knife was thrust, and was 
left there, ». 21, 22. His extreme fatness 
made him unable to resist or to help himself; 
probably it was the effect of his luxury and 
excess ; and, when the fat closed up the blade, 
God would by this circumstance show how 
those that pamper the body do but prepare 
for their own misery. However, it was an 
emblem of his carnal security and senseless- 
ness. His heart was as fat as grease, and in — 
that he thought himself enclosed. See 
Ps. cxix. 70; xvii. 10. Eglon signifies’ a 
calf, and he fell like a fatted calf, by ie * | 
knife, an acceptable sacrifice to divine justice, 
Notice is taken of the coming out of the dirt 
or dung, that the death of this proud tyrant — 
may appear the more ignominious and shame- SF 
ful. He that had been so very nice and cu- 
rious about his own body, to keep it easy and — 
clean, shall now be found wallowing in, his” 
own blood and excrements. ‘Thus does God 
pour contempt upon princes. Now this act 
of Ehud’s may justify itself because he had 
special direction from God to do it, and it was 
agreeable to the usual method which, under 
that dispensation, God took to avenge his 
people of their enemies, and to manifest to 
the world his own justice. But it will by no 
means justify any now in doing the like. No ~ 
such commissions are now given, and to pre- _ 
tend to them is to blaspheme God, and make _—_- 
him patronize the worst of villanies. Christ — 
bade Peter sheathe the sword, and we find 
not that he bade him draw it again. tek 
[5.] Providence wonderfully favoured et 
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irst, The tyrant fell silently, without any 
shrick or out-cry, which might have been 
overheard by his servants at a distance. How 


silently does he go down to the pit, choked up, : 


it may be, with his own fat, which stifled his 
dying groans, though he had made so great 
a noise in the world, and had been the terror 
of the mighty in the land of the living! Se- 
condly,'Vhe heroic executioner of this ven- 
geance, with such a presence of mind as dis- 
covered not only no consciousness of guilt, but 
a strong confidence in the divine protection, 
shut the doors after him, took the key with 
him, and passed through the guards with 
such an air of innocence, and boldness, and 
unconcernedness, as made them not at all to 
suspect his having done any thing amiss. 
Thirdly, The servants that attended in the 
antechamber, coming to the door of the inner 
parlour, when Ehud had gone, to know their 
master’s pleasure, and finding it locked and 
all quiet, concluded he had lain down to 
sleep, had covered his feet upon his couch, 
and gone to consult his pillow about the 
message he had received, and to dream upon 


it (v. 24), and therefore would not offer to 


open the door. Thus by their care not to 
disturb his sleep they lost the opportunity of 
revenging his death. See what comes of 
men’s taking state too much, and obliging 
those about them to keep their distance ; 
some time or other it may come against them 
more than they think of. Fourthly, The ser- 
yants at length opened the door, and found 
their master had slept indeed his long sleep, 
v. 25. The horror of this tragical spectacle, 
and the confusion it must needs put them 
into, to reflect upon their own inconsidera- 
tion in not opening the door sooner, quite 


‘put by the thoughts of sending pursuers 


after him that had done it, whom now they 
despaired of overtaking. Lastly, Ehud by 
this means made his escape to Sierath, a 
thick wood; so some, v. 26. It is not said 
any where in this story what was the place 
in which Eglon lived now; but, there being 


‘no mention of Ehud passing and repassing 


Jordan, I am inclined to think that Eglon 
had left his own country of Moab, on the 
other side Jordan, and made his principal 
residence at this time in the city of palm- 
trees, within the land of Canaan, a richer 
country than his.own, and that there he was 
slain, and then the quarries by Gilgal were 
not far off him, ‘There where he had settled 
himself, and thought he had sufficiently for- 
tified himself to lord it over the people of 
God, there he was cut off, and proved to be 


fed for the slaughter like a lamb in a large 


place. 

(2.) Ehud, having slain the king of Moab, 
gave a total rout to the forces of the Moab- 
ites that were among them, and so effectually 
shook off the yoke of their oppression. [1 | 
He raised an army immediately in Mount 
Ephraim, at some distance from the head- 

uarters of the Moabites, and headed them 
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IIL. Shamgar slays six hundred Philistines, 
himself, ». 27. The trumpet he blew waa 
indeed a jubilee-trumpet, proclaiming liberty, 
and a jeyful' sound it was to the oppressed 
Israelites, who for a long time had heard no 
other trumpets than those of their enemies. 
f2.] Like a pious man, and as one that did 
all this in faith, he took encouragement him- 
self, and gave encouragement to his soldiers, 
from. the power of God engaged for them 
(wv. 28): “ Follow me, for the Lord hath de- 
hvered your enemies into your hands ; we are 
sure to have God with us, and therefore may 
go on boldly, and shall go on triumphantly.” 
[3.] Like a politic general, he first secured 
the fords of Jordan, set strong guards upon 
all those passes, to cut off the communica. 
tions between the Moabites that were in the 
land of Israel (for upon them only his design 
was) and their own country on the other 
side Jordan, that if, upon the alarm given 
them, they resolved to fly, they might not 
escape thither, and, if they resolved to fight, 
they might not have assistance thence. ‘Thus 
he shut them up in that land as their prison 
in which they were pleasing themselves as 
their palace and paradise. fa) He then fell 
upon them, and put them all to the sword, 
10,000 of them, which it seems was the 
number appointed to keep Israel in subjec- 
tion (v. 29): There escaped not a man of 
them. And they were the best and choicest 
of all the king of Moab’s forces, all lusty 
men, men of bulk and stature, and not only 
able-bodied, but high spirited too, and men 
of valour, v. 29. But neither their strength 
nor their courage stood them in any stead 
when the set time had come for God to de- 
liver them into the hand of Israel. [5.] ‘The 
consequence of this victory was that the power 
of the Moabites was wholly broken in the land 
of Israel. ‘The country was cleared of these 
oppressors, and the land had rest eighty years, 
v. 30. We may hope that there was likewise 
a reformation among them, and a check given 
to idolatry, by the influence of Ehud which 
continued a good part of this time. It wasa 
great while for the land to rest, fourscore 
years; yet whatis that to the saints’ eyer- 
lasting rest in the heavenly Canaan? 

31 And after him was Shamgar the 
son of Anath, which slew of the 
Philistines six hundred men with an 
ox goad: and he also delivered Israel. 

When it is said the land had rest eighty 
years, some think it is meant chiefly of that 
part of the land which lay eastward on the © 
banks of Jordan, which’ had been oppressed 
by the Moabites; but it seems, by this pas-— 
sage here, that the other side of the country 
which lay south-west was in that time in- 
fested by the Philistines, against whom 
Shamgar made head. 1. It seems Israel 


‘needed deliverance, for he delivered Israel ; 


how great the distress was Deborah after- 
wards related in her song (ch. v. 6.), that in 
the days of Shamgar the highways were un- 


‘ 
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occupied, &e. ; that part of the country which 
lay next to the Philistines was so infested 
with plunderers that people could not travel 
the roads in safety, but were in danger of 
being set upon and robbed, nor durst they 
dwell in the unguarded villages, but were 
forced te iake shelter in the fortified cities. 
2. God raised him up to deliver them, as it 
should seem, while Ehud was yet living, but 
superannuated. So inconsiderable were the 
enemies for number that it seems the killing 
of 600 of them amounted to a deliverance of 
Tsrael, and so many he slew with an ox-goad, 
or, as some read it, a plough-share. It is 
‘probable that he was himself following the 
plough when the Philistines made an inroad 
upon the country to ravage it, and God put 
it into his heart to oppose them; the im- 
pulse being sudden and strong, and having 
neither sword nor spear to do execution with, 
he took the instrument that was next at 
hand, some of the tools of his plough, and 
with that killed so many hundred men and 
came off unhurt. See here, (1.) That God 
can make those eminently serviceable to his 
glory and his church’s good whose extrac- 
tion, education, and employment, are very 
mean and obscure. He that has the residue 
of the Spirit could, when he pleased, make 
ploughmen judges and generals, and fisher- 
men apostles. (2.) It is no matter how weak 
the weapon is if God direct and strengthen 
the arm. An ox-goad, when God pleases, 
shall do more than Goliath’s sword. And 
sometimes he chooses to work by such un- 
likely means, that the excellency of the power 
may appear to be of God. 

CHAP. IV. 


The method of the history of Deborah and Barak (the heroes in 
this chapter) is the same with that before. Here is, 1. Israel 
revolted from God, ver. 1. II. Israel oppressed by Jabin, ver. 
2,3. JIE, Israel judged by Deborah, ver. 4,5. 1V. Israel rescued 
outof the hands of Jabin, 1. Their deliverance is concerted be- 
tween Deborah and Barak, ver. 6, 9. 2. It is accomplished by 
their joint-agency. Barak takes the field, ver. 10. Sisera, Jabin’s 
general, meets him, ver. 12, 13. Deborah encourages him, ver. 
14. And God gives him a complete victory. The army ronted, 
yer. 15, 16. The general forced to flee, ver. 17. And where he 
expected shelter he had his life stolen from him hy Jael while he 
was asleep (ver. 1S—2I), which completes Barak’s triumph (ver. 
22) aud Isracl’s deliverance, ver. 23, 24. 


ND the children of Israel again 
did evil in the sight of the 
Lorp, when Ehud was dead. 2 And 
the Lorp sold them into the hand of 
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Vide See in this, 1. 
corruption, which hi 
withstanding the most f 
its fatal consequences. ‘The 
slide is with great difficult 
The common ill effects of a long peace. T 

land had rest eighty years, which should % 
have confirmed th 


em in their religion; but, 
on the contrary, it made them secure and 
wanton, and indulgent of those lusts which « 
the worship of the false gods was calculated 
for the gratification of. Thus. the prosperity 
of fools destroys them. Jeshurun wameth fat 
and kicketh. 3, The great loss which a 
people sustains by the death of good gover- 
ners. They did evil, because Ehud was dead. 
So it may be read _ He kept a strict eye 
upon them, restrained and punished every © 
thing that looked towards idolatry, and kept 
them close to God’s service. But, when he 
was gone, they revolted, fearing him more 
than God. io ALs 

II. Israel oppressed by their enemies. 
When they forsook God, he forsook them; ~- 
and then they became an easy prey to every 
spoiler. They alienated themselves from God 
as if he were none of theirs; and then God 
alienated them as none of his. Those that 
threw themselves out of God’s service threw 
themselves out of his protection. What 
has my beloved to do in my house when she 
has thus played the harlot? Jer. xi. 15. He 
sold them into the hand of Jabin, v. 2. This 
Jabin reigned in Hazor, as another of the 
same name, and perhaps his ancestor, had 
done before him, whom Joshua routed and 
slew, and burnt his city, Josh. xi. 1, 10. But it 
seems, in process of time, the city was rebuilt, 
the power regained, the loss retrieved, and, 
by degrees, the king of Hazor becomes able 
to tyrannize over Israel, who by sin had lost 
all their advantage against the Canaanites. — 
This servitude was longer than either of the _ 
former, and much more grievous. Jabin,and | 
his general Sisera, did mightily oppress 
Israel. That which aggravated the oppres- 
sion was, 1. That this enemy was nearer to 
them than any of the former, in their borders, __ 
in their bowels, and by this means had the 
more opportunity to do them a mischief. 2. 
That they were the natives of the country, 


who bore an implacable enmity to them, for 
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Jabin king of Canaan, that reigned | invading and dispossessing them, and when 


3 . hey had them in their power would be s 

jy in Hazor ; the captain of whose host | °y 2a m P would be 80 

a 3 : : much the more cruel and mischievous 

o was Sisera, which dwelt in Haro-| | ards them in feve ge of the sie utitetel 

ss sheth of the Gentiles. 3 And the|3, That these Canaanites had formerly been 

2% children of Israel cried unto the|conquered and subdued by Israel, were of 

rc ‘ : old sentenced to be their servants (Gen. ix — 
Lorp: for he had nine hundred 1x 

“8 tae? & of iron: and twenty years | 25» and might now have been under their 

» Teer neren., § > no -| feet, and utterly incapable of giving them 

: he mightily oppressed the children of any disturbance, if their own slothfulness, 


cowardice, and unbelief, had not suffered them 
thus to get head. To be oppressed .b rthose —— 
whom their fathers had conquered, and 
whom they themselves had foolishly spared, __ 
could not but be very grievous. 


Israel. 

_ Hereis, I. Israel backsliding from God: 
“hey again did evil in his sight, forsook 
his service, and worshipped idols; for this 
was the sin which now most easily beset them, 


j 


them to him, and they saw no other way of 
relief. Those that slight God in their pros- 
perity will find themselves under a necessity 
of seeking him when they are in trouble. 

4 And Deborah, a prophetess, the 
wife of Lapidoth, she judged Israel at 
that time. 5 And she dwelt under the 
palm tree of Deborah between Ramah 
and Beth-el in mount Ephraim: and 
thechildren of Israel came up to herfor 
judgment. 6 And she sent and called 


RRL ey oe CHUB TY, 
© TEL. Israel returning to their God: They 
tried unto the Lord, when distress drove 


that mean office for God, she was afterwards 


thus preferred. Or she was a woman of 
illuminations, or of splendours, one that was 
extraordinarily knowing and wise, and so 
came to be. very eminent and illustrious, 
Concerning her we are here told,’ t. That 
she was intimately acquainted with God; 
she was a prophetess, one that was instructed 
in divine knowledge by the immediate: in- 
spiration of the Spirit of God, and had gifts 
of wisdom, to which she attained not in an 
ordinary way: she heard the words of God, 
and probably saw the visions of the Almighty. 
2. That she was entirely devoted to the 
service of Israel.’ She judged Israel at the 


Barak the son of Abinoam out of} time that Jabin oppressed them; and perhaps, 


Kedesh-naphtali, and said unto him, 


Hath not the Lorp God of Israel 


commanded, saying, Go and draw 
toward mount ‘labor, and take with 
thee ten thousand men of the children 
of Naphtali and of the children of 
Zebulun? «7 And I will draw unto 
thee to the river Kishon Sisera, the 
captain of Jabin’s army, with his 
chariots and his multitude; and I 
wiil deliver him into thine hand. 
And Barak said unto her, If thou wilt 
go with me, then I will go: but if 
thou wilt not go with me, then I will 
not go. 9 And she said, I will surely 
zo with thee: notwithstanding the 
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being a woman, she was the more easily per- 
mitted by the oppressor to doit. She judged, 
not as a princess, by any civil authority con- 
ferred upon her, but as a prophetess, and as 
God’s mouth to them, correcting abuses and 
redressing grievances, especially those which 
related to the worship of God. The children 
of Israel came up to her from all parts for 
judgment, not so much for the deciding of 
controversies between man and man as for 
advice in the reformation of what was amiss 
in things pertaining to God. Those among 
them who before had secretly lamented the 
impieties and idolatries of their neighbours, 
but knew not where to apply for the restrain- 
jing of them, now made their complaints to 
Deborah, who, by the sword of the Spirit, 
showing them the judgment of God, reduced 
and reclaimed many, and excited and ani- 
mated the magistrates in their respective dis- 
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Barak to Kedesh. 


journey that thou takest shall not be | tricts to put the laws in execution. It is 
for thine honour; for the Lorp shall | said she dwelt, or, as some read it, she sat 


23a RS : under a palm-tree, called ever after from her 
es seted pe hang 7 hae : dvs the dhe the of Deborah. Either she had 
ae eae ree ae) WETS WE her house under that tree, a mean habitation 
which would couch under a tree, or she had 
The year of the redeemed at length came; | her judgment-seat in the open air, under the 
when Israel was to be delivered out of|shadow of that tree, which was an emblem 


the hands of Jabin, and restored again to|of the justice she sat there to administer, - 


their liberty, which we may suppose the | which will thriveand grow against opposition, 
northern tribes, that lay nearest to the op-|as palms under pressures. Josephus says 
pressors and felt most the effects of his fury, | that the children of Israel came to Deborah, 
did in a particular manner cry to God for.| to desire her to pray to God for them, that 
For the oppression of the poor, and the sighing | they might be delivered out of the hand of 
of the needy, now will God arise Now here | Jabin; and Samuel is said at one particular 
we have, time to judge Israel in Mizpeh, that is, to 
I. The preparation of the people for their | bring them back again to God, when they 
deliverance, by the prophetic conduct and} made the same address to him upon a like 
government of Deborah, v. 4,5. Her name| occasion, 1 Sam. vii. 6, 8. 
signifies a bee; and she answered her name| II. The project laid for their deliverance. 
by her industry, sagacity, and great useful-| When the children of Israel came to her for 
ness to the public, her sweetness to her | judgment, with her they found salvation. So 
friends and sharpness to her enemies. She| those that seek to God for grace shall have 
is said to he the wife of Lapidoth ; but, the| grace and peace, grace and comfort, grace 
termination not being commonly found in}and glory. She was not herself fit to com- 
the name of a man, some make this the name | mand’ an army in person, being a woman ; 
of a place: she was a woman of Luapidoth.| but she nominated one that was fit, Barak 
Others take it appellatively, Lapidoth signi- | of Naphtali, who, it is probable, had already 
fies lamps. The Rabbin say she had em-| signalized himself in some rencounters with 
ployed herself in making wicks for the lamps | the forces of the oppressor, living near him 
of the tabernacle; and, having stooped to! (for Hazor and Harosheth lay within the fot 
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_ towards Mount Tabor 


draw unto thee Sisera and his army.” 


iat Shes ts 
Project of Debora 
of that tribe), and thereby had gained arepu- 
tation and interest among his people. Some 
struggles, we may suppose, that brave man 
had male towards the shaking off of the yoke, 
but could not effect it till he had his com- 
mission and instructions from Deborah. He 
could do nothing without her head, nor she 
without his hands; but both together made 


- acomplete deliverer, and effected a complete 


deliverance. The greatest and best are not 
self-sufficient, but need one another. 

1. By God’s direction, she orders Barak 
to raise an army, and engage Jabin’s forces, 
that were under Sisera’s command, ». 6, 7. 
Barak, it may be, had been meditating some 
great attempt against the common enemy ; 
a spark of generous fire was glowing in his 
breast, and he would fain do something to 
the purpose for his people and for the cities of 
his God. But two things discouraged him: 

-(1.) He wanted a commission to levy forces; 


this therefore Deborah here gives him un- 


der the broad seal of heaven, which, as a 

rophetess, she had a warrant to affix to it: 
“ Hath not the Lord God of Israel commanded 
it ? Yes, certainly he has; take my word 
for it.” Some think she intends this as an 
appeal to Barak’s own heart. ‘‘ Has not God, 
by a secret whisper to thyself, given thee 
some intimation of his purpose to make use 
of thee as an instrument in his hands to save 
Israel? Hast not thou felt some impulse of 
this kind upon thy own spirit?” If so, the 
spirit of prophesy in Deborah confirms the 
spirit of a soldier in Barak. Go and draw 
[1.] She directs him 
what number of men to raise-—10,000; and 
let him not fear that these will be too few, 
when God hath said he will by them save 
Israel. [2.] Whence he should raise them— 
only out of his own tribe, and that of Zebu-. 
lun next adjoining. These two counties 
should furnish him with an army sufficient ; 
he need not stay to go further. And, [3.] 


. She orders him where to make his rendez- 


vous—at Mount l'abor, im his own neigh- 
bourhood. 

(2.) When he had an army raised, he knew 
not how he should have an opportunity of 
engaging the enemy, who perhaps declined 
fighting, having heard that Israel, if they had 


- but courage enough to make head against an 


enemy, seldom failed of success. ‘“ Well,” 
says Deborah, in the name of. ‘‘ God, Iwill 
She 
assured him that the matter should be de- 
termined by one pitched battle, and should 
not be long in the doing. [1.] In mention- 
ing the power of the enemy, Sisera, a cele- 
brated general, bold and experienced, his 
chariots, his iron chariots, and his multitude 
of soldiers, she obliged Barak to fortify -himn- 


self with the utmost degree of resolution ; for 
- the enemy he was to engage was a very 
_ formidable one. 


It is good to know the 
worst, that we may provide accordingly. 


But, [2,] In fixing the very place to which 


Sisera would draw his y, 8 
sign, which might help to confirm his 
when he came to engage. It was a conti 
thing, and depended upon Sisera’s ov 
but, when afterwards Barak should see 
event falling out just as Deborah had foretold, — 
he. might thence infer that certainly in the 
rest she said sho spoke under a divine direc- 
tion, which would be a great encouragement 
to him, especially because with this, [3.] She 
gave him an express promise of success: 
Iwill (that is, God will, in whose nameI 
speak) deliver them into thy hand; so that 
when he saw them drawn up against him, ~ 
according to Deborah’s word, he might be 
confident that, according to her word, he 
should: soon see them fallen before him. 
Observe, God drew them to him only that __ 
he might deliver them into his hand. When 
Sisera drew his forces together, he designed _ 
the destruction of Israel; but God gathered 
them as sheaves into the floor, for theirown 
destruction, Mic. iy. 11; 12., Assemble your- 
selves, and you shall be broken to preces, Isa. 
vill. 9. See Rev. xix. 17,18. LE) Met} 

2. At Barak’s request, she promises to 
go along with him to the field of battle. (1.) 
Barak insisted much upon the necessity of 
her presence, which would be to him better — 
than a council of war (v. 8): “ If thou wilt yo 
with me to direct and advise me, and in every 
difficult case to let me know God’s mind, 
then I will go with all my heart, and not fear 
the chariots of iron; otherwise not.” Some 
make this to be the language of a weak 
faith ; he could not take her word unless he 
had her with him in pawn, as it were, for 
performance. It seems rather to arise from 
a conviction of the necessity of God’s 
presence and continual direction, a pledge 
and earnest of which he would reckon 
Deborah’s presence to be, and therefore 
begged thus earnestly for it. “Jf thou gonot» 
up with me, in token of God’s going withme, | 
carry me not up hence.” Nothing wouldbea 
greater satisfaction to him than to have the _ 
prophetess with him to animate the soldiers —_ 
and to be consulted as an oracle upon all oc- 
casions. (2.), Deborah promised to go with _ 
him, v.9. No toilnor peril shall discourage 
her from doing the utmost that becomes her 
to do for the service of. her country. She 
would not send him where she wouldnot go 
herself. Those that in God’s name call 
others to their duty should be very ready to 
assist them in it. Deborah was the weaker 
vessel, yet had the stronger faith. But 
though she agrees to go with Barak, if he 
insists upon it, she gives him a hint proper 
enough to move a soldier not to insist upon~ 
it: The journey thou undertakest (so confident 
was she of the success that she called hisen- _ 
gaging in war but the undertaking of a 
journey) shall not be for thy honour; notso 
much for thy honour as if thou hadst gone 
by thyself; for the Lord shall sell Siséra 
(now his turn comes to be sold as Israel was, 


bd 
woman ;” that is, [1.] The world would 
ascribe the victory to the hand of Deborah: 
this he might himself foresee. [2.] God 


» 


by way of reprisal) into the hands of a 


(to correct his weakness) would complete 


the victory by the hand of Jael, which would 
: But Barak | feet, which intimates their cheerfulness and 


be some eclipse to his glory. 


- values the satisfaction of his mind, and the 
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good success of his enterprise, more than his 
honour; and therefore will by no means 
drop his request. He dares not fight unless 
he have Deborah with him, to direct him and 
pray for him. She therefore stood to her 
word with a masculine courage ; this noble 
heroine arose and went with Barak. 

10 And Barak called Zebulun and 
“Naphtali to Kedesh ; and he went up 
with ten thousand men at his feet: 
and Deborah went up with him. 11 
Now Heber the Kenite, which was of 
the children of Hobab the father in 


law of Moses, had severed himself 


from the Kenites, and pitched his 
tent unto the plain of Zaanaim, which 
is by Kedesh. 12 And they showed 
Sisera that Barak the son of Abinoam 
was gone up to mount Tabor. 13 
And Sisera gathered together all his 
chariots, even nine hundred chariots 
of iron, and all the people that were 
with him, from Harosheth of the 
Gentiles unto the river of Kishon. 
14 And Deborah said unto Barak, 
Up; for this ts the day in which the 
Lorp hath delivered Sisera into thine 
hand: is not the Lorp gone out be- 
fore thee? So Barak went down from 
mount Tabor, and ten thousand men 
after him. 15 And the Lorp dis- 
comfited Sisera, and all his charicts, 
and all his host, with the edge of the 
sword before Barak; so that Sisera 
lighted down off his chariot, and fled 
away on his feet. 16 But Barak 
pursued after the chariots, and after 
the host, unto Harosheth of the Gen- 
tiles: and all the host of Sisera fell 
upon the edge of the sword; and 
there was not a man left. 

Here, I. Barak beats up for volunteers, 
and soon has his quota of men ready, v. 10. 
Deborah had appointed him to raise an army 
of 10,000 men (v. 6), and ‘so many he has 
presently at his feet, following him, and sub- 
ject to his command. God is said to call us 
to his feet (Isa. xli. 2), that is, into obedience 
to him. Some think it intimates that they 
were all footmen, and so the armies of the 
Jews generally were, which made the dis- 
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ay Defeat of: Sisera. 
proportion of strength between them and tha 
enemy (who had horses and chariots) very 
great, and the victory the more illustrious ; 
but the presence of God and his prophetess 
was abundantly sufficient to balance that 
disproportion. Barak had his men at his 


readiness to attend him whithersoever he 
went, Rev. xiv. 4. Though the tribes of 
Zebulun and Naphtali were chiefly depended 
on, yet it appears by Deborah’s song that 
some had come in to him from other tribes 
(Manasseh and Issachar), and more were 
expected that came not, from Reuben, Dan, 
and Asher, eh. v. 14—17. But these are 
overlooked here ; and we are only told that 
to make his 10,000 men effective indeed 
Deborah went up with him. The 11th verse, 
concerning the removal of Heber, one of the 
families of the Kenites, out of the wilderness 
of Judah, in the south, where those families 
had fixed themselves (ch. i. 16), into the 
northern country, comes in for the sake of 
what was to follow concerning the exploit of 
Jael, a wife of that family. 

II. Sisera, upon notice of Barak’s mo- 
tions, takes the field with a very numerous and 
powerful army (v.12, 13): They showed Si- 
sera, that is, it was shown to him. Yet some 
think it refers to the Kenites, mentioned 
immediately before, v. 11. They gave Si- 
sera notice of Barak’s rendezvous, there be- 
ing peace at this time between Jabin and 
that family, v.17. Whether they intended 
it as a kindness to him or no, it served to 
accomplish what God had said by Deborah 
(v. 7): I will draw unto thee Sisera. Sisera’s 
confidence was chiefly in his chariots; there- 
fore particular notice is taken of them, 900 
chariots of iron, which, with the scythes 
fastened to their axle-trees, when they were 
driven into an army of footmen, did terrible 
execution. So ingenious have men been in 
inventing methods of destroying one another, 
to gratify those lusts from which come wars 
and fightings. 

III. Deborah gives orders to engage the 
enemy, v. 14. Josephus says that when 
Barak saw Sisera’s army drawn up, and at- 
tempting to surround the mountain on the top 
of which he and his forces lay encamped, his 
heart quite failed him, and he determined to 
retire to a place of greater safety ; but Deborah 
animated him to make a descent upon Sisera, 
assuring him that this was the day marked 
out in the divine counsels for his defeat. 
“« Now they appear most threatening they are 
ripe for ruin. The thing is as sure to be 
done as if it were done already: The Lord 
hath delivered Sisere into thy hand.” . Sce 
how the work and honour of this great ac- 
tion are divided between Deborah and Barak; 
she, as the head, gives the word, he, as the 
hand, does the work. Thus does God. dis- 
pense his gifts variously, 1. Cor. xii. 4, &c. 
But, though ordinarily the head of the woman 
48 the man (1 Cor. xi. 3), he that has the 
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2 residue of the Spirit was pleased to cross 
hands, and to put the head upon the 
‘woman’s shoulders, choosing the weak things 
of the world to shame the mighty, that no 
flesh might glory in his presence. It was 
well for Barak that he had Deborah with 
him; for she made up what was defective, 
i. In his conduct, by telling him, This is the 
day. +2. In his courage, by assuring him of 
_ God’s presence: “ Has not the Lord gone out 
before thee? Darest not thou follow when 
_ thou hast God himself for thy leader ?”” Note, 
(1.) In every undertaking it is good to be 
. satisfied that God goes before us, that we 
are in the way of our duty and under his di- 
rection. (2.) If we have ground to hope 
that God goes before us, we ought to go on 
with courage and cheerfulness. Be not dis- 
, mayed at the difficulties thou meetest with 
in resisting Satan, in serving God, or suffer- 
ing for him; for has not the Lord gone out 
before thee $ ? Follow him fully then. 
IV. God himself routs the enemy’s army, 
v. 15. Barak, in obedience to Deborah’s 
orders, went down into the valley, though 
there upon the plain the iron chariots would 
have so much the more advantage against 
- him, quitting his fastn esses upon the moun- 
tain in dependence upon the diyine power; 
for in vain is salvation hoped for from hills 
_ and mountains ; in the Lord alone is the sal- 
vation of his people, Jer. iii. 23. And he 
was not deceived in his confidence: The 
- Tiord discomfited Sisera. It was not so 
much the bold and surprising alarm which 
Barak gave their camp that dispirited and 
dispersed them, but God’s.terror seized their 
spirits and put them into an unaccountable 
confusion. The stars, it seems, fought 
against them, ch. v. 20. Josephus says that 

-aviolent ‘storm of hail which beat in their 
faces gave them this rout, disabled them, 
and drove them back ; so that they became 
a very easy prey to the army of Israel, and 
Deborah’s words were made good: ‘ The 
Lord has delivered them into thy hand ; it is 
now in thy power to do what thou wilt with 
them.” 
Y. Barak bravely improves his advantage, 
follows the blow with undaunted resolution 
and unwearied diligence, prosecutes the vic- 
tory, pursues the “scattered forces, even to 
their yeneral’s head-quarters at Harosheth 
(v. 16), and spares none whom God had de- 
livered into his hand to be destroyed: There 
- was not a man left. When God goes before 
us in our spiritual conflicts we must bestir 
ourselves; and, when by grace he gives us 
some success against the enemies of our 
souls, we must improve it by watchfulness 
and resolution, and carry on the holy war 
with vigour. 

17 Howbeit Sisera fled away on 


Heber the Kenite: 


for there was 


Havor and ae 
Kenite. “18 And J: 


in, my lord, turn. ines, e; not 
And dig he had a in fot 
into the tent, she covered him with — 
a mantle. 19. And he said unto | her. 

Give me, I pray thee, a little wat 
to drink ; for lam thirsty. And she 
opened a bottle of milk, and gave hi 
drink, and covered him. 20 3 

he aa unto her, Stand in ‘the ai ma 

of the tent, and it shall be, when Sar 

man doth come and enquire of 
and say, Is there any man here? 1 
thou shalt say, No. 21 Then Jael 
Heber’s wife took a nail of the tent, 
and took a hammer in her and, 


and went softly unto him, and smote 1% : 


the nail into his temples, and fastened 
it into the ground; for he was fast. 
asleep and weary. So he died. 22 
And, behold, as Barak pursued Sisera, 
J ay came cuit to meet him, and said 
unto him, Come, and I will show thee 


the man whom thou seekest. . _And_ 


Sisera lay dead, and the nail was in 
his temples. 23 So God subdued, 
on that day Jabin the king 
naan before the children of Israel. 

24 And the hand of the children of 
Israel prospered, and prevailed against. 
Jabin the king of Canaan, until they 


We have seen the army of the Canaanites. 
totally routed. It is said (Ps. Ixxxiil. 9, 10, 
where the defeat of this army is pleaded as a 
precedent for God’s doing the like in after 
times) that they became as dung for the jearth. 
Now here we have, fy 


of the host, in whom, it is likely, Jabin their 
king put an entire confidence, and therefore | 
was not himself present in the action. _ Let! 
us trace the steps of this mighty man’s fall. 
1. He quitted his chariot, and took to his. 
feet, v. 15,17. His chariots had been his 


peace between Jabin the king of 


pride and his confidence ; and we may sup- 
pose he had therefore despised and defied 
the armies of the living God, because they 
were all on foot, and had nsithes chariot nor 
horse, as he had. Justly therefore is he. 
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when he came into her fené, behold, ; 


had destroyed Jabin king of Canaan. si 


thus made ashamed of his confidence, and — 
forced to quit it, and thinks himself then — 


his chariot, though we may well suppose it 
| the best made, and best drawn, of any of — 
ithem.. Thus are those heapineatien sg 


his feet to the tent of Jael the wife of | ™0st safe and easy when he has got clear of 
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| ae . 
t on f e creature ; like a broken reed, it 
not only breaks under them, but runs into 
their hand, and pierceth them with many 
sorrows. The idol may quickly become a 
burden (Isa. xlvi. 1), and what we were sick 
for God can make us sick of. How miser- 
able doth Sisera look now he is dismounted ! 
ft is hard to say whether he blusheth or 
trembleth more. Put not your trust in 
princes, if they may so soon be brought to 
this, if he who but lately trusted to his arms 
with so much assurance must now trust to 
his heels only with so little. 

2. He fled for shelter to the tents of the 
Kenites, having no strong-hold, nor any 
place of his own in reach to retire to. The 
mean and solitary way of the Kenites’ living, 
perhaps, he had formerly despised and ridi- 
euled, and the more because religion was 
kept up among them ; yet now he is glad to 
put himself under the protection of one of 
these tents: and he chooses the wife’s tent 
or apartment, either because less suspected, 
or because it happened to be next to him, 
and the first he came to, v.17. And that 
which encouraged him to-go thither was that 
at this time there was peace between his 
master and the house of Heber: not that 
there was any league offensive and defensive 
between them, only at present there were no 
indications of hostility. Jabin did them no 
harm, did not oppress them as he did the 
Israelites, their vlain, quiet, harmless way of 
living making them not suspected nor feared, 
and perhaps God so ordering it as a recom- 
pence for their constant adherence to the 
true religion. Sisera thought he might 
therefore be safe among them; not consider- 

ing that, though they themselves suffered 

not by Jabin’s power, they heartily sympa- 
thized with the Israel of God that did. 

3. Jael invited him in, and bade him very 

welcome. Probably she stood at the tent 

- door, to enquire what news from the army, 

_ and what was the success of the battle which 

was fought not far off. (1.) She invited him 

in. Perhaps she stood waiting for an oppor- 

. tunity to show kindness to any distressed 

Israelite, if there should be occasion for 
it; but.seeing Sisera come in great haste, 
panting and out of breath, she invited him 
to come and repose himself in her tent, in 
which, while she seemed to design -the re- 
lieving of his fatigue, perhaps she really in- 
tended the retarding of his flight, that he 
might fall into the hands of Barak, who was 
now. in a hot chase after him (v. 18), and it 
may well be questioned whether she had at 
first any thought of taking away his life, but 
rather God afterwards put it into her heart. 
(2.) She made very much of him, and seemed 
mighty careful to have him easy, as her in- 
vited guest. Was he weary? she finds him 
avery convenient place to repose himself in, 
and recruit his strength. Was he. thirsty? 
well he might. Did he want a little water 
to cool his tongue? the best liquor her tent 
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afforded was at his service, and that was 
milk (v. 19), which, we may suppose, he 
drank heartily of, and, being refreshed wita 
it, was_the better disposed to sleep. Was 
he cold, or afraid, of catching cold? or did he 
desire to be hid from the pursuers, if they 
should search that tent? she covered him 
with a mantle, v. 18. All expressions of 
care for his safety. Only when he desired 
her to tell a lie for him, and to say he was 
not there, she declined making any such 
promise, v.20. We must not sin against 
God, no, not to oblige those we would show 
ourselves most observant of. Lastly, We 
must suppose she kept her tent as quiet as 
she could, and free from noise, that he might 
sleep the sooner and the faster. And now 
was Sisera least safe when he was most se- 
cure. How uncertain and precarious is hu- 
man life! and what assurance can we have 
of it, when it may so easily be betrayed by 
those with whom it is trusted, and those 
may prove its destroyers who we hoped 
would be its protectors! It is best making 
God our friend, for he will not deceive 
us. 
4. When he lay fast asleep she drove a 
long nail through his temples, so fastened 
his head to the ground, and killed him, v. 21. 
And, though this was enough to do the busi- 
ness, yet, to make sure work (if we translate 
it right, ch v.26), she cut. off his head, and 
left it nailed there. Whether she designed 
this or no when she invited him into her 
tent does not appear; probably the thought 
was darted into her mind when she saw him 
lieso conveniently to receivesuch a fatal blow ; 
and, doubtless, the thought brought with it 
evidence sufficient that it came not from Satan 
as a murderer and destroyer, but from God 
as arighteous judge and avenger, so much 
of brightness and heavenly light did she per- 
ceive in the inducements to it that offered 
themselves, the honour of God and the de- 
liverance of Israel, and nothing of the black- 
ness of malice, hatred, or personal revenge 
(1.) It was a divine power that enabled her 
to do it, and inspired her with a more than 
manly courage. What if her hand should 
shake, and she should miss her blow? 
What if he should awake when she was at- 
tempting it? Or suppose some of his own 
attendants should follow him, and surprise 
her in the fact, how dearly would she and all 
hers be made to pay for it? Yet, obtaining 
help of God, she did it effectually. (2.) It 
was a divine warrant that justified her in the | 
doing of it; and therefore, since no such ex- 
traordinary commissions can now be pre- 
tended, it ought not in any case to be imi- 
tated. The laws of friendship and hospitality 
must be religiously observed, and we must 
abhor the thought of betraying any whom 
we have invited and encouraged to put a 
confidence in us. And, as to this act of 
Jael (like that of Ehud in the chapter be- 
fore), we have reason to think she was con- 
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mo Fie and Barak, — 
ey, scious of such a divine impulse upon her 
- ___ spirit to do it as did abundantly satisfy her- 
_ self (and it ought therefore to satisfy us) that 
- it was well done. God’s judgments are a 
great deep. ‘The instrument of this execu- 
tion was a nail of the tent, that is, one of the 
great pins with which the tent, or thestakes of 
it, were fastened. ‘They often removing their 
tents, she had been used to drive these nails, 
and therefore knew how to do it the more 


_-—s dexterously on this great occasion. He 
that thought to destroy Israel with his 
many iron chariots is himself destroyed 
__-with one iron nail. ‘Thus do the weak 
things of the world confound the mighty. 
_ ‘See here Jael’s glory and Sisera’s shame. 


The great commander dies, [1.] In his sleep, 
BRS fast asieep, and weary. It comes im as area- 
son why he stirred not, to make resistance. 
So fettered was he in the chains of sleep that 
he could not find his hands. ‘Thus the stout- 
hearted are spoiled at thy rebuke, O God of 
Jacob! they are cast into a dead sleep, and 
so are made to sleep their last, Ps. Ixxvi. 5, 6. 
Let not the strong man then glory in his 
strength; for when he sleeps where is it? 
It is weak, and he can do nothing; a child 
may insult him then, and steal his life from 
~ him; and yet if he sleep not he is soon spent 
and ‘weary, and can do nothing either. 
Those words which we here put in a paren- 
thesis (for he wus weary) all the ancient 
versions read otherwise: he strugyled (or 
started, as we say) and died, so the Syriac 
and- Arabic, Exagitans sese mortuus est. He 
fainted and died, so the Chaldee. He was 
darkened and died, so the LXX. Consocians 
morte soporem, so the vulgar Latin, joining 
sleep and death together, seeing they are so 
near akin. He fainted and died. He dies, 
__ [2.] With his head nailed to the ground, an 
emblem of his earthly-mindedness. O curve 
in terram’ anime! His ear (says_ bishop 
Hall) was fastened close to the earth, as if 
his body had been listening what had become 
of his soul. He dies, [3.] By the hand of a 
-.. woman. This added to the shame of his 
death before men; and had he but known 
it, as Abimelech (ch. ix. 54), we may well 
imagine how much it would have added to 
the yexation of his own heart. 

Il. The glory and joy of Israel here- 
upon. 1. Barak their leader finds his enemy 
dead, (v. 22), and no doubt, he was very 
well pleased to find his work done so 
well to his hand, and so much to the glory 
of God and the confusion of his enemies. 
_ Had he stood too nicely upon a point’ of 
honour, he would have resented it as an 
- affront to have the general slain by any hand 
_ but his; but now he remembered that this 
diminution of his honour he was sentenced 
to undergo, for insisting upon Deborah’s 
- ‘going with him (the Lord shall sell Sisera 
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completely delivered o 
king of Canaan, v. 23 
shook off his yoke by th 
they afterwards prosecu i 
him, till they had destroyed him, he 
nation being by the divine appointment d 
voted to ruin and not to be spared.. The 
Israelites, having soundly smarted for their 
foolish pity in not doing it before, resolve 
now it is in their power to indulge themno 
longer, but to make a thorough riddance of 
them, as a people to whom to show mercy _ 
was as contrary to their own interestasit was 
to God’s command ; and probably it is with — 
an eye to the sentence they were under that 
this enemy is named three times here in — 
these last two verses, and called king of Ca- 
naan ; for as such he was to be destroyed; — 
and so thoroughly was he destroyed that Ido 
not remember to read of the kings of Canaan — 
any more after this. The children of Israel 
would have prevented a great deal of mischief 

if they had sooner destroyed these Canaan- 
ites, as God had both commanded and enabled 
them; but better be wise late, and buy wis- 


!dom by experience, than never wise. 
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This chapter contains the triumphal song which was composed and 
sung upon occasion of that glorious victory which Israel obtained 
over the forces of Jabin king of Canaan and the happy conse : 
quences of that victory. Probably it was usual then to publish = 
poems upon such occasions, as now; but this only is preserved 
of all the poems of that age of the judges, because dictated by De- 
borah a prophetess, designed for a psalm of praise then, and a 
pattern of praise to after-ages, and it gives a great deal of light 
to the history of these times. J, It begins with praise to God, 
ver. 2,3. Il. The substance of this song trausmits the memory 
of this great achievement. 1. Comparing God’s appearances for — 
them on this occasion with his appearances to them on Mount 
Sinai, ver. 4,5: 2. Magnifying their deliverance from the con. 
sideration of the calamitous condition they had been in, ver. 
6—8. 3. Calling those to join in praise that shared in the bee 
nefits of the success, ver.9—13. 4. Reflecting honour upon those 
tribes that were forward and active in that war, and disgrace on — 
those that declined the service, ver. 14—19, 23, 5, Taking notice 
how God himself fought for them, ver. p29, 6. Celebrating _ 
particularly the honour of Jael, that slew Sisera, on which head 
the song is very large, ver. 4—30. It concludes with a prayer 
to God, ver. 31. ihe 


HEN sang Deborah and Barak — 

the son of Abincam on thatday, 
saying, 2 Praise ye the Lorp forthe _ 
avenging of Israel, when the people 
willingly offered themselves. 3 Hear, 
O ye kings; give ear, O ye princes ; 
I, even I, will sing unto the Lorp; 
I will sing praise to the Lorp God of 
Israel. 4 Lorp, when thou wentest 
out of Seir, when thou marchedst ~ 
out of the field of Edom, the earth 
trembled, and the heavens dropped, _ 
the clouds also dropped water. 5 
The mountains melted from before 
the Lorn, even that Sinai from 
before the Lorp God of Israel... _ . 

The former chapter let us know what great 

things God had done for. Israel ; in this mie eS 
have the thankful returns they made toGod, 
that all ages of the church might learn that 
work of heaven to praise God. ielatol n° 


I. God is praised by a song, which i. r 
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__ the very soul and root of praise and thanks- t ‘ 
2 giving. God is pleased to reckon himself | of incontestable sovereignty and irresistible 


glorified by our joy in him, and in his 


svondrous works. His servants’ joy is his 
delight, and their songs are melody to him. 
2. A very proper expedient for spreading 
the knowledge and perpetuating the remem- 
brance of great events. Neighbours would 
learn this song one of another and children 


_ of their parents; and by that means those 


who had not books, or could not read, yet 
would be made acquainted with these works 
of God; and one generation would thus praise 
God’s works to another, and declare his mighty 
acts, Ps. cxlv. 4, &c. 
' IL. Deborah herself penned this song, as 
appears by v. 7: Till I Deborah arose. 
And the first words should be rendered, 
Then she sang, even Deborah. 1. She used 
her gifts as a prophetess in composing the 
song, and the strain throughout is very fine 
and lofty, the images are lively, the expres- 
sions elegant, and an admirable mixture there 
is in it of sweetness and majesty. No poetry 
is comparable to the sacred poetry. And, 2. 
We may suppose she used her power as a 
rincess, in obliging the conquering army of 
srael to learn and sing this song. She ex- 
pects not that they should, by their poems, 
celebrate her praises and magnify her, but 
requires that in this poem they should join 
with her in celebrating God’s praises and 
magnifying him. She had been the first wheel 


- in the action, and now is so in the thanks- 


ving. 

Til. It was sung on that day, not the very 
day that the fight was, but on that occasion, 
and soon after, as soon as a thanksgiving day 
could conveniently be appointed. When we 
have received mercy from God, we ought to 
be speedy in our returns of praise, while the 
impressions of the mercy are fresh. It is 
rent to be paid at the day. 

1. She begins with a general Hallelujah: 
Praise (or bless, for that is the word) you the 
Lord, v.2. The design of the song is to 


_ give glory to God ; this therefore is put first, 


to explain and direct all that follows, like the 
first petition of the Lord’s prayer, Hallowed 
be thy name. ‘Two things God is here praised 
for :—(1.) The vengeance he took on Israel’s 
enemies, forthe avenging of Israel upon 
their proud and cruel oppressors, recom- 
“pensing into their bosoms all the injuries 
they had done to his people: The Lord ts 
known as a righteous God, and the God to 
whom vengeance belongs by the judgments 
which he executeih.  (2.) The grace he gave 
to Israel’s friends, when the people willingly 
offered themselves to serve in this war. God 
is to have the glory of all the good offices 


_ that are at any time done us; and the more 
- willingly they are done the more is to be ob- 


served of that grace which gives both to will 
and to do. For these two things she re- 
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natural expression of rejoicing. Is | solves to leave this song upon record, to the 
t him sing ; and holy joy is | honour of the everlasting God (v. 3): I, even 


satel aber 
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Were 


The song of Deborah and 


I, will sing unto the Lord, Jehovah, that God 


power, even to the Lord God of Isruel, who 
governs all for the good of the church. 

2. She calls to the great ones of the world, 
that sit at the upper end of its table, to at- 
tend to her song, and take notice of the sub- 
ject of it: Hear, O you kings! give ear, O 
you princes! (1.) She would have them 
know that as great and as high as they were 
there was one above them with whom itis folly 
to contend, and to whom it was their mterest 
to submit, that horses and chariots are vain 
things for safety. (2.) She would have them 
to join with her in praising the God of Israel, 
and no longer to praise their counterfeit 
deities, as Belshazzar did. Dan. v. 4, He 
praised the gods of gold and silver. She 
bespeaks them as the psalmist (Ps. ii. 10, 11), 
Be wise now therefore, O you kings ! serve the 
Lord with fear. (3.) She would have them 
take warning by Sisera’s fate, and not dare 
to offer any injury to the people of God, 
whose cause, sooner or later, God will plead 
with jealousy. 

3. She looks back upon God’s former ap- 
pearances, and compares this with them, the 
more to magnify the glorious author of this 
great salvation. What God is doing should 
bring to our mind what he has done; for he 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever 
(v. 4): Lord, when thou wentest out of Seir. 
This: may be understood either, (1.) Of the 
appearances of God’s power and justice 
against the enemies of Israel to suvdue and 
conquer them ; and so Hab. iii. 3, 4, &c., is 
parailel to it, where the destruction of the 
church’s enemies is thus described. When 
God had led his people Israel from the 
country of Edom he brought down under 
their feet Sihon and Og, striking them and 
their armies with such terror and amazement 
that they seemed apprehensive heaven and 
earth were coming together. Their hearts 
melted, as ifall the world had been melting 
round about them. Or it notes the glorious 
displays of the divine majesty, and the sur- 
prising effects of the divine power, enough 
to make the earth tremble, the heavens drop 
hke snow before the sun, and the mountains 
to melt. Compare Ps. xviii. 7. God's 
counsels are so far from being hindered by 
any creature that, when the time of their ac- 
complishment comes, that which seemed to 
stand in their way will not only yield before 
them, but be made to serve them. See Isa. 
Ixiv. 1, 2. Or, (2.) It is meant of the ap- 
pearances of God’s glory and majesty to 
Israel, when he gave them his law at Mount 
Sinai. It was then literally true, the earth 
trembled, and the heavens dropped, &c. Com- 
pare Deut. xxxilil. 2; Ps. lxviii. 7, 8. Let 
all the kings and princes know that this is 
the God whom Deborah praises, and not 
such mean and impotent deities as they paid 
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their cneae to. 

a applies it to the giving of the law, but has a 
strange descant on those words, the mountains 
- melted. Tabor, Hermon, and Carmel, con- 
tended among themselves: one said, Let the 
divine majesty dwell upon me ; the other said, 
Let it dwell upon me ; but ‘God made it to 
dwell upon Mount Sinai, the meanest and least 
of all the mountains. I suppose it means the 
seast valuable, because barren and rocky. 


6 In the days of Shamgar the son 
of Anath, in the days of Jael, the 


highways were unoccupied, and the 


travellers walked through byways. 7 
The inhabitants of the villages ceased, 
they ceased in Israel, until that I 
Deborah arose, that I arose a mother 
in Israel. 8 They chose new gods; 
then was war in the gates: was there 
a shield or spear seen among forty 
_ thousand in Israel? 9 My heart zs 
toward the governors of Israel, that 
offered themselves willingly among 
the people. Bless ye the Lorp. 10 
_ Speak, ye that ride on white asses, 
ye that sit in judgment, and walk by 
the way. 11 They ihat are delivered 
from the noise of archers in the places 
of drawing water, there shall they re- 
hearse the righteous acts of the Lorn, 
even the righteous acts toward the 
inhabitants of his villages in Israel : 
then shall the people of the Lorp go 
down to the gates. 

Here, I. Deborah describes the distressed 
state of Israel under the tyranny of Jabin, 
that the greatness of their trouble might 
make their salvation appear the more illus- 
trious and the more gracious (v. 6): From 
the days of Shamgar, who did something 
towards the deliverance of Israel from the 


Philistines, to the days of Jael, the present 


day, in which Jael has so signalized herself, 
the country has been in a manner desolate. 
1. No trade. For want of soldiers to pro- 
tect men of business in their business from 
the incursions of the enemy, and for want of 
magistrates to restrain and punish thieves 
and robbers among them (men of broken 
fortunes and desperate spirits, that, having 
no employment, took to rob on the high- 
road}, all commerce ceased, and the high- 
Ways were unoccupied ; no caravans of mer- 
chants, as formerly. 2. No travelling. 
- Whereas in times when there was some order 
‘and government the travellers might he safe 
in the open roads, and the robbers were 
ferced to lurk in.the by-ways, now, on the 
contrary, the robbers insulted on the open 
roads without check, and the honest tra- 
_vellers were obliged to sculk and walk 
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of the Fikeots the ce 
from their employment, th 0 
which were continually 2 ind 

dered by the banditti, and were alle 
take shelter for themselves and their fam 


in walled and fenced cities. 4. No adinini : : 


tration of justice. There was war in 
gates where their courts were kept, v. 8. 
that it was not till this salvation was Thome 
that the people of the Lord durst go down io 
the gates, v 11. The continual incursions 
of the enemy deprived the magistrates of the 
dignity, and the people of the benefit, of com 
government. 5. No peace to him that went 
out nor to him that came in. The gates 
through which they passed and ako 
were infested by the enemy; nay, the places 
of drawing water were alarmed by the 
archers—a mighty achinioness to ternify the. 
drawers of water. 
spirit to help pone es with, not a shield 
nor spear seen among forty thousand, . s&s. 


Either they were disarmed by their oppress- 


ors, or they themselves neglected the art of 
war; so that, though they had spears and 


shields, they were not to be seen, but were 


thrown by and suffered to rust, they having. 
neither skill nor will to use them. 


II. She shows in one word what it was ! 


that brought all this misery upon them: 
They chose new gods, v. 8. It was their idola- 
try that provoked God to give them up thus 
into the hands of their enemies. The Lord — 
their God was one Lord, but this would not 
content them : 
more, stillmore. Their God was the Ancient — 
of days, still the same, and therefore they 
grew weary of him, and must haye new gods, — 
which they were as fond of as children of new 
clothes, names newly invented, heroes newly — 
canonized. ‘Their fathers, iyhibn put totheir — 
choice, chose the Lord for their God (Josh. 
xxiv. 21), but they would not abide by that — 
choice, they must have gods of their own: 
choosing. 


Neither arms nor 


they must have more, many ~ 


oid 


Ill. She takes notice of God’s great Loot 
should 


ness to Israel in raising up such as 

redress these grievances. Herself first (. 
7): Till that I Deborah arose, to restrain and 
punish those who disturbed the Public peace, 
and protect men in their business, and then — 
the face of things was changed for the better — 
quickly ; those beasts of prey retired upon 
the breaking forth of this joyful light, and 
mun went forth again to his work a 
Ps. civ. 22, 23. Thus she became a mother — 
in Israel, a nursing mother, such was the 
affection she bore to her people, and s 
the care and pains she took for the public — 
welfare. Under her there were other : gover- — 
nors of Israel (v. 9), who, like her, had done 


‘ 


their part as governors to reform the people, — oa 


and then, like her, offered themselves will- — 


labour, — 


ingly to serve in the war, not nce te ia ‘ 


e exemption which their dignity and 


-vernors influenced the people in like manner 
willingly to offer themselves, v. 2. Of these 
governors she says, My heart is towards them, 
that is, “I truly love and honour’ them ; 
they have won my heart for ever; I shall 
“never forget them.” Note, Those are worthy 
‘of double honour that recede voluntarily 
from the demands of their honour to serve 
God and his church. | 

IV. She calls upon those who had a: par- 


~ ticular share in the advantages of this great 


salvation to offer up particular thanks to 
God for it, v. 10,11. Let every man speak 
as he found of the goodness of God in this 


_ happy change of the posture of public af- 


fairs. 1. You that ride on white asses, that 


is, the nobility and gentry. Horses were 


little used in that country; they had, it is 
probable, a much better breed of asses than 
we have; but persons of quality, it seems, 
were distinguished by the colour of the 


asses they rode on; the white being more 


rare were therefore more valued. Notice 
is taken of Abdon’s sons and grandsons 
riding on ass-colts, as indicating them to be 
men of distinction, ch. xii. 14. Let such 
as are by this salvation restored, not only 
to their liberty as other Israelites, but to 
their dignity, speak God’s praises. 2. Let 
those that sit in judgment be sensible of -it, 
and thankful for it as a very great mercy, 
that they may sit safely there, that the sword 
of justice is not struck out of their hand by 
the sword of war. 3. Let those that walk 
by the way, and meet with none there to 
make them afraid, speak to themselves in 
pious meditations, and to their fellow-travel- 
lers in religious discourses, of the goodness 
of God in ridding the roads of those ban- 
ditti that had so long infested them. 4. Let 
those that draw in peace, and have not their 
wells taken from them, or stopped up, nor 
are in danger of being caught by the enemy 
when they go forth to draw, there, where 
they find themselves so much more safe and 
easy than they have been, there let them re- 
hearse the acts of the Lord, not Deborah’s 


acts, nor Barak’s, but the Lord’s, taking no- 


tice of hishand making peace in their borders, 
‘and creating a defence upon all the glory. 
This is. the Lord’s doing. Observe in these 
acts of his, (1.) Justice executed on his daring 
enemies. They are the righteous acts of the 
Lord. See him pleading a righteous cause, 
and sitting in the throne judging aright, and 
‘give him glory as the Judge of all the earth. 
(2.) Kindness shown to his trembling’ peo- 
ple, the inhabitants of the villages, who lay 
most open to the enemy, had suffered most, 


~ and were most in danger, Ezek. xxxviii. 11. 


It is the glory of God to protect those that 


L are most exposed, and to help the weakest. 


y 


Let us all take notice of the share we in par- 


CHAP. V 

mY office 
entitled them to, when they had so fair an 
opportunity of appearing in their country’s 
- eause; and no doubt the example of the go- 


song of Deborah and Harak. 
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ticular have in the public peace and tranquil- 


lity, the inhabitants of the villages especially, 
and give God the praise of it. : 

12 Awake, awake, Deborah: awake, 
awake, utter a song: arise, Barak, 
and lead thy captivity captive, thou 
son of Abioam. 13 'Then he made 
him that remaineth have dominion 
over the nobles among the people: 
the Lorp made me have dominion 
over the mighty. 14 Out of Eph- 
raim was there a root of them against 
Amalek; after thee, Benjamin, among 
thy people; out of Machir came 
down governors, and out of Zebulun 
they that handle the pen of the writer. 
15 And the princes of Issachar were 
with Deborah; even Issachar, and 
also Barak: he was sent on foot into 
the valley. For the divisions of 
Reuben there were great thoughts of 
heart. 16 Why abodest thou among 
the sheepfolds, to hear the bleatings 
of the flocks? For the divisions of 
Reuben there were great searchings 
of heart. 17 Gilead abode beyond 
Jordan : and why did Dan remain in 
ships? Asher continued on the sea 
shore, and abode in his breaches. 18 
Zebulun and Naphtali were a people 
that jeoparded their lives unto the 
death in the high places of the field. 
19 The kings came and fought, then 
fought the kings of Canaan in Taanach 
by the waters of Megiddo; they took 
no gain of money. 20 They fought 
from. heaven; the stars in- their 
courses fought against Sisera. 21 
The river of Kishon swept them away, 
that ancient river, the river Kishon. 
O my soul, thou hast trodden down 
strength. 22 Then were the horse- 
hoofs broken by the means of the 
prancings, the prancings of their 
mighty ones. 23 Curse ye Meroz, 
said the angel of the Lorp, curse ye 
bitterly the inhabitants thereof; be- 
cause they came not to the help of 
the Lorp, to the help of the Lorp 
against the mighty. 

Here, I. Deborah stirs up herself and 
Barak to celebrate this victory in the most 
solemn manner, to the glory of God and the 
honour of Israel, for the encouragement of 


their friends and the greater confusion of 
their enemies, v.12. 1. Deborah, as a pro- 
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' Is made head of the corner. 
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phetess, must do it by a song, to compose 
and sing which she excites herself : Awake, 


awake, and again, awake, awake, which inti- 
mates the sense she had of the excellency 
and difficulty of the work; it needed and 
well deserved the utmost liveliness and vigour 


of soul in the performance of it; all the 
_ powers and faeulties of the soul in their 
closest intensity and application ought to be 


employed in it. Thus too she expresses the 
sense she had of her own infirmity, and apt- 
ness to flag and remit in her zeal in this 


work. Note, Praising God is work that we 


should awake to, and awake ourselves to, Ps. 
evili. 2, 2. Barak, as a general, must do it 
by a triumph: Lead thy captivity captive. 
Though the army of Sisera was cut off in the 
field, and no quarter given, yet we may sup- 
pose in the prosecution of the victory, when 
the war was carried into the enemy’s country, 
many not found in arms were seized and 
made prisoners of war. These she would 
have led in chains after Barak, when he made 
his public entry into his own city, to grace his 
triumphs ; not as if it should be any pleasure 
to him to trample upon his fellow-creatures, 
but thus he must give glory to God, and 
serve that great purpose of his government 
which is to look upon those that are proud and 
to abase them. 

II. She gives good reason for this praise 
and triumph, v. 13. This glorious victory 
had made the remnant of Israel, and Deborah 
in particular, look very great, a circumstance 
which they owed entirely to God. 1. The 
Israelites had become few and inconsiderable, 
and yet to them God gave dominion over 
nobles. Many of them were cut off by the 
enemy, many died of grief, and perhaps some 
had removed their families and effects into 
foreign parts ; yet those few that remained, 
by divine assistance, with one brave and ge- 
nerous effort, not only shook off the yoke of 
oppression from their own neck, but got 
power over their oppressors. As long as any 
of God’s Israel remain (and a remnant God 
will have in the worst of times) there is hope, 
be it ever so small a remnant, for God can 
make him that remains, though it should be 
but one single person, triumph over the most 
proud and potent. 2. Deborah was herself 
of the weaker sex, and the sex that from the 
fall had been sentenced to subjection, and yet 
the Lord that is himself higher than the 
highest authorized her to rule over the mighty 
men of Israel, who willingly submitted to her 
direction, and enabled her to triumph over 
the mighty men of Canaan, who fell before 
the army she commanded; so wonderfully 
did he advance the low estate of his handmaid. 
“©The Lord made me, a woman, to have do- 
minion over mighty men.” A despised stone 
This, is indeed 
the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in our 


eyes. 


III. She makes particular remarks on the 
several parties concerned in this great action, 
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taking notice who fe 
fought for them, an 
1. Who fought age 
of the enemy must be take ce of 
the victory may appear the more gl 
Jabin and Sisera had been mentioned } 
history, but here it appears further, (1.) That | 
Amalek was in league with Jabin, and sent — 
him in assistance, or endeavoured to doit. 
Ephraim is here said to act against Amalek — 
(v 14), probably intercepting and cutting off 
some forces of the Amalekites that were upon — 
their march to join Sisera. Amalek had 
helped Moab to oppress Israel (ch. iii. 13) 
and now had helped Jabin; they were inve- 
terate enemies to God’s people—their hand 
had always been against the throne of the Lord _ 
(Exod. xvii. 16); and therefore they were the 
more dangerous. (2.) That others of the 
kings of Canaan, who had somewhat recover-| 
ed themselves since their defeat by. Joshua, 
joined with Jabin, and strengthened hisarmy 
with their forces, having the same implacable _ 
enmity to Israel that he had, and those king- — 
doms, when they were in their strength, 
having been subject to that of Hazor, Josh. — 
xi. 10. These kings came and fought, v. 19. 
Israel had no king; their enemies had many, ~ 
whose power and influence, especially acting 
in confederacy, made them very formidable; 
and yet Israel, having the Lord for their 
King, was too hard for them all. It is said 
of these kings that they took no yaincof money, 
they were not mercenary troops hired into + 
the service of Jabin (such often fail in an ex- 
tremity), but they were volunteers, and hearty 

in the cause against Israel: they desired not 
the riches of silver, so the Chaldee, but only 
the satisfaction of helping to ruin Israel. 
Acting upon this principle, they were the 
more formidable, and would be the more 
cruel. : fy + 
2. Who fought for them. The several 
tribes that assisted in this great exploit are | 
here spoken of with honour; for, though 
God is chiefly to be glorified, instruments 
must have their due praise, for the encou- 
ragement of others: but, after all, it was 
heaven that turned the scale. ; 


(1.) Ephraim and Benjamin, those tribes 
among whom Deborah herself lived, bee 
stirred themselves, and did bravely, byherin- _ 
fluence upon them; for her palm-tree was in — 
the tribe of Ephraim, and very near to that 
of Benjamin (v. 14): Out of Ephraim was — 
there a root, and life in the root, against ~ 
Amalek. There was in Ephraim a mountain — 
called the mount of Amalek, mentioned, ch: 
xii. 15, which, some think, is here meant, and 
some read it, there was a root in Amalek, that 
is, in that mountain, a strong resolution in 
the minds of that people tomake head against 
the oppressors, which was the root of the 
matter. Herein Benjamin had set them a — 
good example among his people. “ Ephraim 
moved after thee, Benjamin ;” though Ben- — 
jamin was the junior tribe, and much ine — 
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especially at this time, to Ephraim, 
oth in number and wealth, yet when they 
led Ephraim followed in appearing for the 


commen cause. If we be not so bold as to lead, 
yet we must not be so proud and sullen as 


not to follow-even our inferiors in a good 


work, Ephraim was at a distance from the 
place of action, and therefore could not send 
forth many of its boughs to the service; but 
Deborah, who was one of them, knew there 
was a root of them, that they were hearty 


well-wishers to the cause. Dr. Lightfoot 

gives quite another sense of this. Joshua, 

of Ephraim, had been a root of such victories 
against Amalek (Exod xvii.), and Ehud of 

Benjamin lately against Amalek and Moab. 

(2.) The ice being broken by Ephraim and 

Benjamin, Machir (the half-tribe of Manas- 

seh beyond Jordan) and Zebulun sent in men 

that were very serviceable to this great design. 
-When an army is to”be raised, especially un- 
_ der such disadvantages as Balak now expe- 
rienced from the long disuse of arms and the 
dispiritedness of the people, it is of great 
consequence to be furnished, [1.] With men 
of courage for officers, and such the family 
of Machir furnished them with, for thence 
came down governors. ‘The children of Ma- 
chir were particularly famous for their valour 
in Moses’s time (Num. xxxii. 39), and it 
seems it continued in their family, the more 
because they were seated in the frontiers. 

[2.] With men of Jearning and ingenuity for 

secretaries of war, and with such they were 

supplied out of Zebulun: thence came men 
that handle the pen of the writer, clerks that 
issued out orders, wrote circular letters, drew 
commissions, mustered their men, and kept 
their accounts. —Thus must every man, ac- 
cording as he has received the gift, minister 
_ the same, for the public good (1 Pet. iv. 10); 
the eyes see, and the ears hear, for the whole 
body. I know it is generally understood of 
the forwardness even of the scholars of this 
tribe, who studied the law and expounded it, 
to take up arms in this cause, though they 
were better skilled in books than in the art 
of war. So Sir Richard Blackmore para- 
_ phrases it :— 

The scribes of Zebulun and learned men, 

To wield the sword, laid down the pen. 

(3.) Issachar did good service too; though 
he saw that rest was good, and therefore 
bowed his shoulder to bear, which is the cha- 
racter of that tribe (Gen. xlix. 15), yet they 
disdained to bear the yoke of Jabin’s tribute, 
and now preferred the generous toils of war 
to a servile rest. Though it should seem 
there were not many common soldiers enlist- 
ed.out of that tribe, yet the princes of Issuchar 

were with Deborah and Barak (v. 15), proba- 
bly, as a great council of war to advise upon 
emergencies. And, it should seem, these 
princes of Issachar did in person accompany 
Barak into the field of battle. Did he go on 
foot? They footed it with him, not consult- 
ing their honour or ease. Did he go into 
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The song of Deborah and Barack. 
the valley, the place of most danger? They 
‘exposed themselves with him, and were still 
at his right hand to advise him: for the men 
of Issachar were men that had understanding 
of the times, 1 Chron. xii. 32. 

(4.y Zebulun and Naphtali were the most 
bold and active of all the tribes, not only out 
of a particular affection to Barak their coun- 
tryman,; but because, they lying nearest te 
Jabin, the yoke of oppression lay heavier on 
their necks than on those of any other tribe. 
Better die in honour than live in bondage; 
and therefore, i-a pious zeal for God and 
their country, they jeoparded their lives unto 
the death in the high places of the field, v. 18. 
With what heroic bravery did they charge 
and push on even upon the chariots of iron, 
despising danger, and setting death itself at 
defiance in so good. a cause! 

(5.) The stars from, heaven appeared, or 
acted at least, on Israel’s side (v. 20): The 
stars in their courses, according to the order 
and direction of him who is the, great Lord 
of their hosts, fought against Sisera, by their 
malignant influences, or by causing the storms 
of hail and thunder which contributed so 
much to the rout of Sisera’s army. The 
Chaldee reads it, from heaven, from the place 
where the stars go forth, war was waged against 
Sisera, that is, the power of the God of heaven 
was engaged against him, making use of the 
ministration of the angels of heaven.. Some 
way or other, the heavenly bodies (not ar- 
rested, as when the sun stood still at Joshua’s 
word, but going on in their courses) fought 
against Sisera. Those whom God is an enemy 
to the whole creation is at war with. Perhaps 
the flashes of lightning by which the stars 
fought was that which frightened the horses, 
so as that they pranced till their very hoofs 
were broken (v: 22), and probably overturned 
the chariots of iron which they drew or turned 
them back upon their owners. 

(6.) The mver of Kishon fought against 
their enemies. It swept away multitudes of 
those that hoped to make their escape through 
it, v. 21... Ordimarily, it was but a shallow 
river, and, being im their own country, we 
may suppose they weil knew its fords and 
safest passages, and yet now, probably by the 
great rain that fell, it was so swollen, and the 
stream so deep and strong, that those who at- 
tempted to pass it were drowned, being feeble 
and faint, and unable to make their .way 
through it. And then were the horse-hoofs 
broken by means of the plungings.. So it is 
in the margin, v. 22. The river of Kishon is 
called that ancient river because described or 
celebrated by ancient historians or poets, or 
rather because it was designed of old, in the 
counsel of God, to serve his purposes against 
Sisera at this time, and did so, as if it had 
been made on purpose; thus the water of the 
old pool God is said to have fashioned long 
ago. for that use te which it was put, Isa- 
xxii. 11, 

(7.) Deborah’s own soul fought against 
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them; she speaks of it with a holy exultation | could not conveniently lea 
(v. 21): O, my soul, thou hast trodden down | tended; he loved to hear the bl 
strength. She did it by exciting others to do | flocks, or, as some read it, the whist 
it, and assisting them, which she did with all | the flocks, the musie which the she 
her heart. Also by her prayers; as Moses|made with their oaten reeds pe gy and 
conquered Amalek by lifting up his hand, so | the pastorals which they sung: thes Reuben 
Deborah vanquished Sisera by lifting up her | preferred ieapabdrsetoyriers. pert os | - 
heart. And when the soul is employed in|'Thus many are kept from doing their duty 
holy exercises, and heart-work is made of | by the fear of trouble, the love of ease, and 
them, through the grace of God the strength | an inordinate affection to their worldly busi- 
of our spiritual enemies will be trodden down | ness and advantage. Narrow selfish spirits 
and will fall before us. care not what becomes of the interests ot 
3. In this great engagement she observes | God’s church, so they can but get, keep, and aM 
who stood neuter, and did not side with Israel | save money. All seek their own, Phil. ii. 21. 
as might have been expected. It is strange| (2.) Dan and Asher did the same, v.17. | 
to find how many, even of those who were | These two lay on the sea-coast, and, {1.] Dan 
called Israelites, basely deserted this glorious | pretended he could not leave his ships’ but 
sause and declined to appear. No mention | they would be exposed, and therefore I pray , 
‘s made of Judah nor Simeon among thetribes | thee have me excused. Those of that tribe 
concerned, because they, lying so very remote | perhaps pleaded that their sea-trade disfitted 
from the scene of action, had not an oppor- | them for land-service and diverted them from _ 
tunity to appear, and therefore it was not ex- | it; but Zebulun also was a haven for ships, 
pected from them; but for those that lay | a sea-faring tribe, and yet was forward and 
near, and yet would not venture, indelible | active in this expedition. There is no excuse 
marks of disgrace are here put upon them, | we make to shift off duty but what some or. 
as they deserved. other have broken through and set aside, — 
(1.) Reuben basely declined the service, v.; whose courage and resolution will rise up 
15, 16. Justly had he long ago been de-/ against us and shame us. [2.] Asher pre- 
prived of the privileges of the birth-right, | tended he must stay at home to repair the 
and still does his dying father’s doom stick | breaches which the sea had in some places 
by him: unstable as water, he shall not excel. | made upon his land, and to fortify his works 
Two things hindcred them from engaging :— | against the encroachments of it, or he abode 
[1.] Their divisions. This jarring string|in his creeks, or small havens, where his — 
she twice strikes upon to their shame: For | trading vessels lay to attend them. A little _ 
the divisions of Reuben (or in these divisions) | thing will serve those for a pretence to stay 
there were great thoughts, impressions, and | at home who have no mind to engage in the J 
searchings of heart. Not only for their} most necessary services because there are 
division from Canaan by the river Jordan, | difficulty and danger in them. : 
which needed not to have hindered them had} (3.) But above all Meroz is condemned, 
they been hearty in the cause, for Gilead | and a curse pronounced upon the inhabitants 
abode beyond Jordan, and yet from Machir | of it, Beeause they came not to the help of the 
of Gilead came down governors ; but it means ; Lord, v. 23. Probably this was some city 
either that they were divided among them-| that lay near the scene of action, and there- __ 
selves, could not agree who should go or| fore the inhabitants had a fair opportunity ts 
who should lead, each striving to gain the | of showing their obedience to God and their _ 
posts of honour and shun those of danger, | concern for Israel, and of doing good ser- 
some unhappy contests in their tribe kept] vice to the common cause; but they basely — 
them from uniting together, and with their | declined it, for fear of Jabin’s iron chariots, 
brethren, for the common good, or that they | being willing to sleep in a whole skin. Vhe ~ 
were divided in their opinion of this war from | Lord needed not their help; he made it to — 
the rest of the tribes, thought the attempt| appear he could do his work without them, 
either not justifiable or not practicable, and} but no thanks to them: for aught they knew 
therefore blamed those that engaged in it and | the attempt might have miscarried for want _ 
did themselves decline it. This occasioned | of their hand, and therefore they are cursed — 
great searchings of heart among the rest, | for not coming to the help of the Lord, when ~ 
especially when they had ‘reason to suspect | it was in effect proclaimed, Who #8 on the 
that, whatever Reuben pretended, his sitting | Lord’s side? The cause between God and 
still now proceeded from a cooling of his| the mighty (the principalities and powers of 
affections to his brethren and an alienation} the kingdom of darkness) will not admit ot 
of mind from them, which occasioned them | neutrality. God looks upon those as against 
many sad thoughts. It grieves us to see| him that are not with him. This curse is 
our mother’s children angry with us for doing | pronounced by the angel of the Lord, our 
our duty and looking strange upon us when | Lord Jesus, the captain of the Lord’s host 
we most need their friendship and assistance. | and those whom he curses are cursed in- 
{2.] Their business in the world: Reuben | deed), and further tnan we have warrant and 
abode among the sheepfolds, a warmer and | authority from him we may not curse. He 3 
tafer place than the camp, pretending they that will richly reward all his good soldiera 34 
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rtainly and severely punish all cowards 
deserters. This city of Meroz seems to 
haye been at this time a considerable place, 
ince something great was expected from it; 
but probably, after the angel of the Lord had 
_ pronounced this curse upon it, it dwindled, 
and, like the fig-tree which Christ cursed, 
withered away, so that we never read of it 
after this in scripture. f 
24 Blessed above women shall 
Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite be, 
blessed shall she be above women in 
the tent. 25 He asked water, and 
she gave him milk; she brought forth 
butter in a lordly dish. 26 She put her 
hand to the nail, and her right hand 
to the workmen’s hammer; and with 
the hammer she smote Sisera, she 
' smote off his head, when she had 
pierced and stricken through his tem- 
ples. 27 At her feet he bowed, he 
fell, he lay down: at her feet he 
bowed, he fell : where he bowed, there 
he fell down dead. 28 The mother 
of Sisera looked out at a window, and 
eried through the lattice, Why is his 
chariot so long in coming? why tarry 
the wheels of his chariots? 29 Her 
_ wise ladies answered her, yea, she 
returned answer to herself; 30 Have 
they not sped? have they not divided 
the prey; to every man a damsel or 
two; to Sisera a prey of divers 
colours, a prey of divers colours of 
needlework, of divers colours of 
needlework on both sides, meet for 
the necks of them that take the spoil? 
31 So let all thine enemies perish, O 
Lorp: but let them that love him 
be as the sun when he goeth forth in 
his might. And the land had rest 
forty years. 

Deborah here concludes this triumphant 
song, 

I. With the praises of Jael, her sister- 
heroine, whose valiant act had completed and 
crowned the victory. She had mentioned 
‘her before (v. 6) as one that would have 
served her country if it had been in her 
power ; now she applauds her as one that did 
serve it admirably well when it was in her 
power. Her poetry is finest and most*florid 
here in the latter end of the song. How 
honourably does she speak of Jael (v. 24), 
who preferred her peace with the God of 

_ Israel before her peace with the king of 
_ Canaan, and though not a native of Israel 
(for aught that appears) yet heartily espoused 
the cause of Israel in this critical conjunc- 
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‘ The sony of Deborah and Barak. © 
ture, jeoparded her life as truly as if she had 


/been in the high places of the field, and 


bravely fought for those whom she saw God 
fought for! Blessed shail she be above women 
in the tent. Note, Those whose lot is cast in 
the tent, in a very low and narrow sphere of 
activity, if they serve God in that according 
to their capacity, shall in no wise lose their 
reward. Jael in the tent wins as rich a 
blessing as Barak in the field.. Nothing is 
more confounding, grievous, and shameful, 
than disappointment, and Deborah here does 
most elegantly describe two great disappoint- 
ments, the shame of which was typical of 
sinners’ everlasting shame. 

1. Sisera found a fatal enemy where he 
expected a firm and faithful friend. (1.) Jael 
showed him the kindness of a friend, and 
perhaps at that time intended no other than 
kindness, until God, by an immediate im- 
pulse upon her mind (which impulses then 
were to be regarded, and carried so much of 
their own evidence with them that they 
might be relied upon, but cannot now 
be pretended to), directed her to do other- 
wise, v, 25. He asked only for fair water to 
quench his thirst, but she, not only to show 
her housewifery and good housekeeping, but 
to express her respect to him, gave him milk 
and brought forth butter, that is (say some 
interpreters), milk which, had the butter taken 
from it; we call it butter-milk. No (say 
others), it was milk that had the butter still 
in it; we call it cream. _Whichsoever it was, 
it was probably the best her house afforded ; 
and, to set it off, she brought it in a lordly 
dish, such as she called so, the finest she had, 
and better than she ordinarily used at her 
own table. This confirmed Sisera’s opinion 
of her friendship, and made him sleep the 
faster and the more secure. But, (2.) She 
proved his mortal enemy, gave him his 
death’s stroke: it is curiously described, 
v. 26, 27. [1 ] How great does Jael look, 
hammering Sisera, as it is in the margin, 
mauling that proud man who had been so 
long the terror of the mighty, and sending 
him down slain to the pit with his iniquities 
upon his bones! Ezek. xxxii. 27.. She seems 
to have gone about it with no more terror nor 
concern than if she had been going to nail 
one of the boards or bars of her tent, so con- 
fident was she of divine aid and protection. 
We read it she smote off his head, proba- 
bly with his own sword, which, now that his 
head was nailed through, she durst take from 
his side, but not before, for fear of waking 
him. But because there was no. occasion 
for cutting off his head, nor was it mentioned 
in the history, many think it should be read, ~ 
she struck through his head. That head which 
had been proudly lifted up against God and 
israel, and in which had been forged bloody 
designs for the destruction of God’s people, 
Jael finds a soft place in, and into that with 
a good will strikes her nail. [2.] How mean 
does Sisera look, fallen at Jael’s feet ! v. 27. 
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Mae song of Dierah and pens 
At the feet of this female executioner he 

‘bowed, he fell; all his struggles for life 
availed not ; ashe followed her blow until he 
fell down dead. ‘There lies extended the de- 
serted carcase of that proud man, not on the 
bed of honour, not in the high places of the 
field, not having any glorious wound to 
show from a glittering sword, or a bow of 
steel, but in the corner of a tent, at the feet 
of a woman, with a disgraceful wound by a 
sorry nail'struck through his head. ‘Thus is 
shame the fate of proud men. And this is a 
very lively representation of the ruin of those 
sinners whose prosperity slays them; it 

_flatters and caresses them with milk and 
butter in a lordly dish, as if it would make 
them easy and happy, but it nails their heads 
and hearts too to the ground in earthly- 
mindedness, and pierces them through with 
many sorrows; its flatteries are fatal, and 
sink them at last into destruction and per- 
dition, 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. 

2. Sisera’s mother had the tidings brought 
her of her son’s fall and ruin when she was 
big with expectation of his glorious and 
triumphant return, v. 28—30, where we have, 
(1.) Her fond desire to see her son come back 
in triumph: Why is his chariot so long in 
coming? She speaks this, not so much out 
of a concern for his safety, or any jealousy 
of his having miscarried (she had no fear of 
that, so confident was she of his success), 
but out of a longing for his glory, which with | v 
a feminine weakness she was passionately 
inpatient to see, chiding the lingering cha- 
riot, and expostulating concerning the delays 
of it, little thinking that her unhappy son 
had been, before this, forced to quit that 
chariot which they were so proud of, and 
which she thought came so slowly. The 
chariots of his glory had now become the shame 
of his house, Isa. xxii. 18. Let us take heed 
of indulging such desires as these towards 
any temporal good thing, particularly to- 
wards that which cherishes vain-glory, for 
this was what she here doted on. Eagerness 
and impatience in our desires do us a great 
deal ef prejudice, and make it intolerable to 
us to be crossed. But towards the second 
coming of Jesus Christ, and the glories of 
that day, weshould thus stand affected (Come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly), for here we cannot 
be disappointed. (2.) Her foolish hope and 
confidence that he would come at last in so 
much the greater pomp. Her wise ladies 
answered her, and thought they gave a very 
good account of the delay ; yea, she (in her 
wisdom, says the Chaldee) tauntingly made 
answer to herself, “‘ Have they not sped? No 
doubt they have, and that which delays them 
is that they are dividing the prey, which is so 
‘much that it isa work of time to make a dis- 
tribution of it.” In the spoil they pleased 
themselves with the thought of, observe, 
‘[1.] How impudently, and to the reproach 
‘and scandal of their sex, these ladies: boast of 

the multitude of damsels which the soldiers 


“supens, 


joice as a strong man to run a race, Ps. xix.'5. 
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iskig they et free lve: 
of seeing Sisera himself in a 
divers colours ;\ how eharmin; 
look! of divers colours of n 
dered out of the wardrobe of some Israelitish _ 
lady; it is repeated again, as di which | 
pleased their faney above any thing, — 
divers colours of needle-work on both sides, and _ 
therefore very rich; such pieces of em- 
broidery they hoped Sisera would have to | 
present his mother and the ladies with. Thus — 
apt are we to deceive ourselves with great. 4 
expectations and confident hopes of honour, 
and pleasure, and wealth in this world, hd 
which we prepare for ourselves the shame 
and grief of a disappointment. And thus — 
does God often bring ruin on his eae 
when they are most elevated. r 

II. She concludes all with a prayer to 
God, 1. For the destruction of all his foes : 
4 So, so shamefully, so miserably, let all thy 
enemies perish, O Lord ; let all that hope to 
triumph in Israel’s ruin: “be thus disappointed 
and triumphed over. Do to them all as unto 
Sisera,” Ps, lxxxiil. 9 ‘Though our enemies — 
are to be prayed for, God’ s enemies, as such, 
are to be prayed against; and, when we see 
some of God’s' enemies remarkably humbled 
and brought down, this is an encouragement 
to us to pray for the downfal of all the rest. — 
Deborah was a prophetess, and this prayer 
was a prediction that in due time all God’s 
enemies shall perish, Ps, xcii. 9. None ever — 
hardened his heart against God and pros- 
pered. 2. For the exaltation and comfort of 
all his friends. ‘‘ But let those that love him, 
and heartily wish well to his kingdom among 
men, be as the sun when he goeth forth in his 
strength ; let them shine so bright, appear so 
glorious in the eye of the world,. cast such — 
benign influences, be as much out of the — 
reach of their enemies, who curse the rising — 
sun because it scorches them; let them re- 
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Let them, as burning and shining lights in’ 
their places, dispel the mists of darkness, 
and shine with more and more lustre’ and 
power unto the perfect day,” Prov. iv. ‘18. 
Such shall be the honour, and such the joy, 
of all that love God in sincerity, and for ever 
they shall shine as the sun in the frmgnentay 
our Father. 

The victory here celebrated with this song 
was of such happy consequence to Israel that 
for the best part of one age they enjoyed the | 
peace which it opened the way to: The land 
had rest forty years, that is, so long it was 
from this victory to the raising up of Gideon. 
And well would it have been if, when the 
churches and the tribes had rest, they had been 
edified, and had walked in the yt of the me 
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Nothing that occurred in the quiet and dd he times arnt is 
recorded ; the forty fears’ rest after the conquest of Jabin is 
passed over in silence; and here begins the story of another di 
tress and another deliverance, by Gideon, the ps ofthe jutletes’ 
Here is, |, The calamitous condition of Israel, by ne inroads of 
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__ the Midianites, ver. 1—6. I!. The message God sent them by a 
prophet, by convincing them of siu, to prepare them for deliver- 
ance, ver. 7—10. III. ‘The raising up of Gideon to be their de- 
hyerer. 1. A commission which God sent him by the hand of an 
angel, and confirmed by a sign, ver. 11—2i. 2. The first-fruits 
of his government in the reform of bis father's house, ver. 
25—2. 3. The preparations he made for a war with the Mi- 
diapites, and the encouragement given him by a sign, ver. 
B46. 


6. 

_A ND tthe children of Israel did 

evil in the sight of the Lorn: 
and the Lorp delivered them ‘into 
the hand of Midian seven years. 2 
And the hand of Midian prevailed 
against Israel: and because of the 
Midianites the children of Israel made 
them the dens which are in the moun- 
tains, and caves, and strong holds. 3 
And so it was, when Israel had sown, 
that the Midianites came up, and the 
Amalekites, and the children of the 
east, even they came up against them; 
4 And they encamped against them, 
and destroyed the increase of the 
earth, till thou come unto Gaza, and 
left no sustenance for Israel, neither 
sheep, nor ox, nor ass. 5 For they 
came up with their cattle and their 
tents, and they came as grasshoppers 
for multitude; for both they and 
their camels were without number: 
and they entered into the land to 
destroy it. 6 And Israel was greatly 
impoverished because of the Midian- 
ites; and the children of Israel cried 
unto the Lorp. 

We have here, I. Israel’s sin renewed: 
They did evil in the sight of the Lord, v. 1. 
The burnt child dreads the fire; yet this 
perverse unthinking people, that had so often 
smarted sorely for their idolatry, upon a little 
respite of God’s judgments return to it again. 
This people hath a revolting rebellious heart, 
not kept in awe by the terror of God’s judg- 
ments, nor engaged in honour and gratitude 
by the great things he had done for them to 
keep themselves in his love. The providence 
of God will not change the hearts and lives 
of sinners. 

II. Israel’s troubles repeated. This would 
follow of course; let all that sin expect to 
suffer; let all that return to folly expect to 
return to misery. With the froward God will 
show himself froward (Ps. xviii. 26), and will 
walk contrary to those that walk contrary to 
him, Lev. xxvi. 21, 24. Now as to this 
trouble, 1. It arose from a very despicable 
enemy. God delivered them into the hand 
of Midian (v. 1), not Midian in the south 
where Jethro lived, but Midian in the east 

hat joined to Moab (Num. xxii. 4), a people 
that all men despised as uncultivated and un- 
intelligent; hence we read not here of any 
king, lord, or general, that they had, but the 
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force with which they destroyed Israel was 
an undisciplined mob; and, which made it 
the more grievous, they were a people that 
Israel had formerly subdued, and in a manner 
destroyed (see Num. xxxi. 7), and yet by this 
time (nearly 200 years after) the poor remains 
of them were so multiplied, and so magnified, 
that they were capable of being made a very 
severe scourge to Israel. Thus God moved 
them to jealousy with those who were not a 
people, even a foolish nation, Deut. xxxii. 21. 
The meanest creature will serve to chastise 
those that have made the great Creator their 
enemy. And, when those we are authorized 
to rule prove rebellious and disobedient to 
us, it concerns us to enquire whether we 
have not been so to our sovereign Ruler. 2. 
It arose to a very formidable height (v. 2): 
The hand of Midian prevailed, purely by their 
multitude. God had promised to increase 
Israel as the sand on the sea shore; but their 
sin stopped their growth and diminished 
them, and then their enemies, though other- 
wise every way inferior to them, overpowered 
them with numbers. They came upon them 
as grasshoppers for multitude (v. 5), not in a 
regular army to engage them in the field, but 
in a confused swarm to plunder the country, 
quarter themselves upon it, and enrich them- 
selves with 1ts spoils—bands of robbers, and 
no better. And sinful Israel, being separated 
by sin from God, had not spirit te make head 
against them. Observe the wretched havoc 
that these Midianites made with their bands 
of plunderers in Israel. Here we have, (i-) The 
Israelites imprisoned, or rather imprisoning 
themselves, in dens and caves, v.2. ‘This 
was owing purely to their own timorousness 
and faint-heartedness, that they would rather 
fly than fight; it was the effect of a guilty 
conscience, which made them tremble at the 
shaking of a leaf, and the just punishment of 
their apostasy from God, who thus fought 
against them with those very terrors with 
which he would otherwise have fought for 
them. Had it not been for this, we cannot 
but think Israel a match for the Midianites, 
and able enough to make head against them; 
but the heart that departs from God is lost, 
not only to that which is good, but to that 
which is great. Sin dispirits men, and makes 
them sneak into dens and caves. -The day 
will come when chief captains and mighty 
men will call invain to rocks and mountains to 
hide them. (2.) The Israelites impoverished, 
greatly impoverished, v. 6. ‘The Midianites 
andthe other children of the east that joined 
with them to live by spoil and rapine (as long 
before the Sabeans and Chaldeans did that 
plundered Job, free-booters) made -frequent 
incursions into the land of Canaan. This 
fruitful land was a great temptation to them ; 
and the sloth and luxury into which the Is- 
raelites had sunk by forty years’ rest made 
them and their substance an easy prey to 
them. They came up against them (v. 3), 
pitched their camps among them (». 4), and 
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_ The inroads of the Midianites. 

brought their cattle with them, particularly 

camels innumerable (wv. 5), not a flying party 
_ to make a sally upon them and be gone pre- 

-sently, but they resolved to force their way, 


- and penetrated through the heart of the 
country as far as Gaza on the western side, 


their ground, but towards harvest they came 
and seized all, and ate up and destroyed it, 
both grass and corn, and when they went 
away took with them the sheep and oxen, so 
that in short they left no sustenance for Is- 
rael, except what was privately taken by the 
rightful owners into the dens and. caves. 
Now here we may see, [1.] The justice of 

- God in the punishment of their sm. ‘They 
had neglected to honour God with their sub- 
stance in tithes and offerimgs, and had pre- 
pared that for Baal with which God should 
have been served, and now God justly sends 
an enemy to take it away in the season thereof, 
Hos. ii. 8,9. [2.] The consequence of God’s 
departure from a people; when he goes all 
good goes and all mischiefs break in. When 
Israel kept in with God, they reaped what 
others sowed (Josh. xxiv. 13; Ps. cv. 44); 
but now that God had forsaken them others 
reaped what they sowed. Let us take occa- 
sion from this to bless God for our national 
peace and tranquillity, that we cat the labour 
of our hands. 

III. Israel’s sense of God’s hand revived 
at last. Seven years, year after year, did the 
Midianites make these inroads upon them, 
each we may suppose worse than the other 
(. 1), until at last, all other succours failing, 
Israel cried unto the Lord (.6), for erying to 

- Baal ruined them, and would not help them. 
_- When God judges he will overcome; and 


“8 sinners shall be made either to bend or break 
ae before him. 

u. 7 And it came to pass, when the 
ts . children of Israel cried unto the 
_.  Lorp because of the Midianites, 8 
3 That the Lorp sent a prophet unto 
" the children of Israel, which said unto 
a them, Thus saith the Lorp God of 
an Israel, I brought you up from Egypt, 
s and brought you forth out of the 
a house of bondage; 9 And J delivered 
i you out of the hand of the Egyptians, 
*: and out of the hand of all that op- 
‘ pressed you, and drave them out from 
ey before you, and gave you their land ; 
rs 10 And I said unto you, I am the 
_° Lorp your God; fear not the gods 
iN of the Amorites, in whose land ye 
dwell: but ye have not obeyed my 
ie voice. 

Observe here, I. The cognizance God took 
bir of the cries of Israel, when at length they 
were directed towards him. Though in their 
ff prosperity they had neglected him and made 
Ta! 


v. 4. They let the Israelites alone to sow) how inclinable to hear prayer, 


\ 7 
court to his rivals, an 
looked towards him until | 
to it by extremity, yet, upon 
and prayer, he intended | 
Thus would he show how ready he is to f 
give, how swift he is to show mercy, 
‘that sinn: 
may be encouraged to return and repent, Ps. 


CXXx. 4. 1a bt 
The method God took of workin 
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up a saviour he sent.a prophet to reprove 


them for sin, and to bringthemtorepentance, _ 
v.8, This prophet is not named, buthe was — 
a man, a prophet, not an angel, as ch. ee 
Whether this prophet took an opportunity o: 
delivering his message to the children of Is- 

rael when they had met together im @ general 
assembly, at some solemn feast or other great 
occasion, or whether he went from city to | 
city and from tribe to tribe, preaching to this 
purport, is not certain; but his errand was 

to convince them of sin, that, in their crying 

to the Lord, they might confess that with — 
sorrow and shame, and not spend their breath 

in only complaining of their trouble. ‘They 
cried to God for a deliverer, and God sentthem 

a prophet to instruct them, and to make them — 
ready for deliverance. Note, (1.) We have 
reason to hope God is designing merey for 
us if we find he is by his grace Preparing us 
If to those that are sick he sen 
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for it. sa 
messenger, an interpreter, by whom he shows 
unto man his uprightness, then he is gracious, — 
and grants a recovery, Job xxxiii. 23, 24. 
(2.) The sending of prophets toa people, and 
the furnishing of a Jand with faithful minis- » 
ters, is a token for good, and an evidence that 
God has mercy in store for them.’ He thus 
turns us to him, and then causes his face to 
shine, Ps. Ixxx. 19. SorUy 
2. We have here the heads of the message _ 
which this prophet delivered in to Israel, in | 
the name of the Lord. Meee net iD 
(1.) He sets before them the great things 
God had done for them (@. 8, 9): Thus saith 
the Lord God of Israel ; they had worshipped _ 
the gods of the nations, as if theyhad had no 
God of their own to worship and therefore 
might choose whom they pleased; but they — 
are here reminded of one whom they had for- 
gotten, who was known by the title of the 
God of Israel, and to him they must return. 
They had turned to other gods, as if their 
own had been either incapable or unwilling _ 
to protect them, and therefore they arb tele. 
what he did for their fathers, in whose loins 
they were, the benefit of which descended 
and still remained to this their ungrateful 
seed. [1.] He brought them out of Egypt, - 
where otherwise they would have continued in 
perpetual poverty and slavery. [2.] He 
delivered them out of the hands of ali that 
oppressed them ; this is mentioned to intimate 
that the reason why they were not now de- 
livered out of the hands of the oppressing — re 
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The call of Gideon. 


Midiamites was not for want of any power or! Lord, wherewith shall I save Israel? 


good-will in God, but because by theiriniquity 
they had sold themselves, and God would not 
redeem them until they by repentance re- 
voked the bargain. [3.] He put them in 
quiet possession of this good land; this not 
only aggravated their sin, and affixed the 
brand of base ingratitude to it, but it justified 
_ God, and cleared him from blame upon 
account of. the trouble they were now in. 
They could not say he was unkind, for he 
’ had given all possible proofs of his designing 
__ well for them; if ill befel them notwithstand- 
: ing, they must thank themselves. 
(2.) He shows the easiness and equity of 
- God’s' demands and expectations from them 
10): “ I amthe Lord your God, to whom 
you lie under the highest obligations, fear 
not the gods of the Amorites,” that is, “do 
not worship them, nor show any respect. to 
them; do not worship them for fear of their 
doing you any hurt, for what hurt can they 
do you while I am your God? Fear God, 
and you need not fear them.” 
(3.) He charges them with rebellion against 
God, who had laid this injunction upon them: 
But you have not obeyed my voice. The charge 
is short, but very comprehensive; this was 
the malignity of all their sin, it was dis- 
obedience to God; and therefore it was. this 
that brought those calamities upon them 
under which they were now grcaning, pur- 
suant to the threatenings annexed to his 
commands. He intends hereby to bring them 
to repentance; and our repentance is then 
right and genuine when the sinfulness of sin, 
as disobedience to God, is that in it which we 
chiefly lament. 


11 And there came an angel of the 
Lorp, and sat under an oak which 
was i Ophrah, that pertained unto 
Joash the Abi-ezrite: and his son 
Gideon threshed wheat by the wine- 
press, to hide z¢ from the Midianites, 
12 And the angel of the Lorp ap- 
peared unto him, and said unto him, 
The Lorp is with thee, thou mighty 

_man of valour. 13.And Gideon said 
- unto-him, Oh my Lord, if the Lorp 
be with us, why then is all this be- 
_ fallen us? and where’ be all his mira- 
cles which our fathers told us of, 
saying, Did not the Lorp bring us 
up from Egypt? but now the Lorp 
hath forsaken us, and delivered us 

into the hands of the Midianites. 14 


And the Lorp looked upon him, and 


said, Go in this thy might, and thou 
shalt save Israel from the hand of the 


15 And he said unto him Oh my 
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Midianites: have not I sent thee? 


behold, my family is poor in Manas- _ 
seh, and I am the least in my father’s 
house. 16 And the Lorp said unto 
him, Surely I will be with thee, and 
thou shalt smite the Midianites as 
one man. 17 And he said unto him, 
If now I have found grace in thy 
sight, then show me a sign that thou 
talkest with me. 18 Depart not 
hence, I pray thee, until I come unto 
thee, and bring forth my present, and 
set it before thee. And he said, I 
will tarry until thou come again. 19 
And Gideon went in, and made ready 
a kid, and unleavened cakes of an 
ephah of flour: the flesh he put in a 
basket, and he put the broth ina pot, 
and brought z¢ out unto him under 
the oak, and presented ii. 20 And 
the angel of God said unto him, Take 
the flesh and the unleavened cakes, 
and lay them upon this rock, and 
pour out the broth. And he did so. 
21 Then the angel of the Lorp put 
forth the end of the staff that was 
in his hand, and touched the flesh 
and the unleavened cakes ; and there 
rose up fire out of the rock, and con- 
sumed the flesh and the unleavened 
cakes. Then the angel of the Lorp 
departed out of his sight.. 22 And 
when Gideon perceived that he was 
an angel of the Lorp, Gideon said, 
Alas, O Lord Gop! for because I 
have seen an angel of the Lorp face 
to face. 23 And the Lorp said unto 
him, Peace be unto thee; fear not: 
thow shalt not die. 24 Then Gideon 
built an altar there unto the Lorp, 
and called it Jehovah-shalom : unto 
this day it 7s yet in Ophrah of the 
Abi-ezrites. 

It is not said what effect the prophet’s 
sermon had upon the people, but we may 
hope it had a good effect, and that some of 
them at least repented and reformed upon it; 
for here, immediately after, we have the 
dawning of the day of their deliverance, by 
the effectual calling of Gideon to take upon 
him the command of their forces against the 
Midianites. Ig 

I. The verson to be commissioned for this 
service was Gideon, the son of Joash, v. 14. 
The father was now living, but he was passed 


by, and this honour putupon the son, for the 
father kept up in his own family the worship 


The call of Gideon. 
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of Baal (v. 25), which we may suppose this 


son, as far as was in his power, witnessed | fore kings. 


against. He was of the half tribe of Manas- 
seh that lay in Canaan, of the family of 
Abiezer; the eldest house of that tribe, Josh. 
xvii. 2. Hitherto the judges were raised up 


_ out of that tribe which suffered most hy the 


oppression, and probably it was so here. 

II. The person that gave him the commis- 
sion was an angel of the Lord; it should 
seem not a created angel, but the Son of 
God himself, the eternal Word, the Lord of the 
angels, who then appeared upon some great 
occasions in human shape, as a prelude (says 


- the learned bishop Patrick) to what he in- 


tended in the fulness of time, when he would 
take our nature upon him, as we say, for 
good and all. This angel is here called Je- 
hovah, the incommunicable name of God 
(v. 14, 16), and he said, I will be with thee. 

1. This divine person appeared here to 
Gideon, and it is observable how he found 
him, (1.) Retired—all alone. God often mani- 
fests himself to his people when they are out 
of the noise and hurry of this world. Silence 
and solitude befriend our communion with 
God. (2.) Employed in threshing wheat, 
with a staff or rod (so the word signifies), 
such as they used in beating out fitches and 
cummin (Isa. xxviii. 27), but now used for 
wheat, probably because he had but little to 
thresh, he needed not the oxen to tread it 
out. It was not then looked upon as any 
diminution to him, though he was a person 
of some account and a mighty man of valour, 
to lay his hand to the business of the hus- 
bandman. He had many servants (v. 27), 
and yet would not himself live in idijeness. 
We put ourselves in the way of divine visits 
when we employ ourselves in honest business. 
Tidings of Christ’s birth were brought to the 
shepherds when they were keeping their 
flocks. ‘The work he was about was an em- 
blem of that greater work to which he was 
now to be called, as the disciples’ fishing 
was. From threshing corn he is fetched to 
thresh the Midianites, Isa. xli.15. (3.) Dis- 
tressed ; he was threshing his wheat, not in 
the threshing-floor, the proper place, but by 
the wine-press, in some private unsuspected 
corner, for fear of the Midianites. He him- 
self shared in the common calamity, and now 
the angel came to animate him against Mi- 
dian when he himself could speak so feelingly 
of the heaviness of their yoke. The day of 
the greatest distress is God’s time to appear 
for his people’s relief. 

2. Let us now see what passed between 
the angel and Gideon, who knew not with 
certainty, till after he was gone, that he was 
an ange}, but supposed he was a prophet. 

(1.) The angel accosted him with respect, 
and assured him of the presence of God 
with him, v.12. Hecalls him a mighty man 
of valour, perhaps because he observed how 
he threshed his corn with all his might ; and 
seest thou a man diligent in his business? 
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whatever his business is, h 
He that is fai 
things shail be ruler over man 
was a man of a brave active spirit, and y 
buried alive in obscurity, through the iniqui 
of the times; but he is here animated to un- 
dertake something great, like himself, with 
that word, the Lord is with thee, or, as the 
Chaldee reads it, the Word of the Lord is thy 
help. 
with him when this angel was with him. 


By this word, [1.] He gives him his com- — 


mission. If we have God’s presence with us, 
this will justify us and bear us out in our un- 
dertakings. {2.] He inspires him with all 
necessary qualifications for the execution of 
his cormmission. ‘The Lord is with thee to 
guide and strengthen thee, to animate and 
support thee.” [3.] He assures him of suc- 
cess ; for, if God be for us, who ean prevail 
against us? If he be with us, nothing can 
be wanting tous. The presence of God with 
us is all in all to our prosperity, whatever we 
do. Gideon was a mighty man of valour, 
and yet he could bring nothing to pass with- 
out the presence of God, and that presence 
is enough to make any man mighty in valour 
and to give a man courage at any time. 

(2.) Gideon gave a very melancholy an- 
swer to this joyful salutation (v. 13): O my 
Lord ! if the Lord be with us (which the 
Chaldee reads, Is the Shechinah of the Lord 
our help? making that the same with the 
Word of the Lord) why then has all this be- 


It was very sure that the Lord was _ 


fallen us ? “all this trouble and distress from — 


the Midianites’ incursions, which force me 
to thresh wheat here by the wine-press—all 
this loss, and grief, and fright; and where 
are all the miracles which our fathers told us 
of ?” Observe, In his reply he regards not 
the praise of his own valour, nor does this in 
the least elevate him or give him any en- 
couragement, though it is probable the angel 
adapted what he said to that which Gideon 
was at the same time thinking of; while his 
labouring hands were employed about his 
wheat, his working head and daring heart 
were meditating Israel’s reseue and Midian’s 
ruin, with which thought he that knows the 
heart seasonably sets in, calls him a man of 


valour for his brave projects, and opens him — 


a way to put them in execution; yet Gideon, 
as if not conscious to himself of any thing 


great or encouraging in his own spirit, fastens — 


only on the assurance the angel had given 
him of God’s presence, as that by which they 
held all their comfort. Observe, The angel 
spoke in particular to him: The Lord 2s with 
thee; but he expostulates for all: If the Lord 
be with us, herding himself with the thou- 
sands of Israel, and admitting no comfort 
but what they might be sharers in, so far 


is he from the thoughts of monopolizing it, — 


though he had so faix an occasion given him. 
Note, Public spirits reckon that only an ho- 
nour and joy to themselves which puts them 
in acapacity of serving the common interests 


a. ©. 1249. 
of God’s church. Gideon was a mighty man 
of valour, but as yet weak in faith, which 
makes it hard to him to reconcile to the as- 
surances now given him of the presence of 
God, [1.] The distress to which Israel was 
reduced: Why has all this (and all this was 
no little) befallen us? \Note, It is sometimes 
hard, but never impossible, to reconcile cross 
providences with the presence of God and 
his favour. [2.] The delay of their deliver- 
ance: “* Where are all the miracles which our 
fathers told us of ? Why does not the same 
power which delivered our fathers from the 
yoke of the Egyptians deliver us out of the 
hands of the Midianites?” As if because 
God did not immediately work miracles for 
their deliverance, though they had by their 
sins forfeited his favour and help, it must be 
questioned whether ever he had wrought the 
miracles which their fathers told them of, or, 
if he had, whether he had now the same wis- 
dom, and power, and good-will to his people, 
that he had had formerly. ‘This was his 
weakness. We must not expect that the 
miracles which were wrought when a church: 
was in the forming, and some great truth in 
the settling, should be continued and re- 
peated when the formation and settlement 
are completed: no, nor that the mercies 
God: showed to our fathers that served him, 
and kept close to him, should be renewed to 
us, if we degenerate and revolt from him. 
Gideon ought not to have said either, First, 
_ That God had delivered them into the hands 
of the Midianites, for by their iniquities they 
had sold themselves, or, Secondly, That 
now they were in their hands he had forsaken 
them, for he had lately sent them a prophet 
(v. 8), which was a certain indication that he 
had not forsaken them. ; 

_ (3.) The angel gave him a very effectual 
answer to his objections, by giving him a 
commission to deliver Israel out of the hands 
of the Midianites, and assuring him of suc- 
cess therein, v. 14. Now the angel is called 
Jehovah, for he speaks as one having au- 
thority, and not asamessenger. [1.] There 
was something extraordinary in the look he 
now gave to Gideon; it was a gracious fa- 
vourable look, which revived his spirits that 
drooped, and silenced his fears, such a look 
as that with which God’s countenance beholds 
the upright, Ps. xi. 7. He looked upon him, 
and smiled at the objections he made, which 
he gave him no direct answer to, but girded 
and clothed him with such power as would 
shortly enable him to answer them himself, 
and make him ashamed that ever he had 
made them, It was a speaking look, like 
Christ’s upon Peter (Luke xxii. 61), a pow- 
erful look, a look that strangely darted new 
light and life into Gideon’s breast, and in- 
spired him with a generous heat, far above 
what he felt before. ([2.] But there was 
much more in what he said to him. First, 
He commissioned him to appear and act as 
Israel’s deliverer. Such a one the few 
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_ The call of Gideon, 


thinking people in the nation, and Gideon 
among the rest, were now expecting to be 
raised up, according to God’s former method, 
in answer to the cries of oppressed Israel; 
and now Gideon is told, ‘‘'Thou art the man: 
Go in this thy might, this might wherewith 
thou art now threshing wheat; go and em- 
ploy it to a nobler purpose; I will make 
thee a thresher of men.” Or, rather, “ this 
might wherewith thou art now endued by 
this look.’’ God gave him his commission 
by giving him all the qualifications that were 
necessary for the execution of it, which is 
more than the mightiest prince and poten- 
tate on earth can do for those to whom he 
gives commissions. God’s fitting men for 
work is a sure and constant evidence of his 
calling them to it. ‘Go, not in thy might, 
that which is natural, and of thyself, depend 
not on thy own valour; but go in this thy 
might, this which thou hast now received, go 
in the strength of the Lord God, that is, the 
strength with which thou must strengthen 
thyself.”” Secondly, He assured him of suc- 
cess. ‘This was enough to put courage into 
him; he might be confident he should not 
miscarry in the attempt; it should not turn 
either to his own disgrace or the damage of 
his people (as baffled enterprises do), but to 
his honour and their happiness: Thow shalt 
save Israel from the hand of the Midianites, 
and so shalt not only be an eye-witness, but 
a glorious instrument, of such wonders as 
thy fathers told thee of. Gideon, we may 
suppose, looked as one astonished at this 
strange and surprising power conferred upon 
him, and questions whether he may depend 
upon what he hears: the angel ratifies his 
commission with a teste meipso—an appeal 
to his own authority ; there needed no more. 
“Have not I commanded thee—I that have 
all power in heaven and earth, and particular 
authority here as Israel’s King, giving com- 
missions immediately—I who am that I am, 
the same that sent Moses?”” Exod. iii, 14. 
(4.) Gideon made a very modest objection 
against this commission (v. 15): O my Lord! 
wherewith shall I save Israel? ‘This ques- 
tion bespeaks him either, [1.] Distrustful of 
God and his power, as if, though God 
should be with him, yet it were impossible 
for him to save Israel. True faith is often 
weak, yet it shall not be rejected, but en- 
couraged and strengthened. Or, [2.] In- 
quisitive concerning the methods he must 
take: “ Lord, I labour under all imaginable 
disadvantages for it; if I must do it, thou 
must put mein the way.” Note, Those who 
receive commissions from God must expect 
and seek for instructions from him. Or 
rather, [3.] Humble, self-diffident, and self- 
denying, 'The angel had honoured him, but 
see how meanly he speaks of himself : “ My 
family is comparatively poor in Manasseh” 
(impoverished, it may be, more than other 
families by the Midianites), “and I am the 
least, that have the least honour and interest, 
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The call of Gideon. 
in my father’s house ; what can I pretend to 
do? lam utterly unfit for the service, and 


unworthy of the honour.” Note, God often 


chooses to do great things by those that are 


little, especially that are so in their own eyes. 
~ God delights to advance the humble. 


(5.) This objection was soon answered by 
a repetition of the promise that God would 
be with him, v. 16. “ Object not thy poverty 
and meanness; such things have indeed 
often hindered men in great enterprises, 
but what are they to a man that has the 
presence of God with him, which will make 
up all the deficiencies of honour and estate. 
Surely I will be with thee, to direct and 
strengthen thee, and put such a reputation 
upon thee that, how weak soever thy per- 
sonal interest is, thou shalt have soldiers 
enough to follow thee, and be assured thou 
shalt smite the Midianites as one man, as 
easily as if they were but one man and as 
effectually. All the thousands of Midian 
shall be as if they had but one neck, and 
thou shalt have the cutting of it off.” 

(6.) Gideon desires to have his faith con- 
firmed touching this commission; for he 
would not be over-credulous of that which 
tended so much to his own praise, would 
not venture upon an undertaking so far 
above him, and in which he must engage 
many more, but he would be well satisfied 
himself of his authority, and would be able 
to give satisfaction to others as to him who 
gave him that authority. He therefore 
humbly begs of this divine person, whoever 
he was, [1.] That he would give him a sign, 
v. 17. And, the commission being given 
him out of the common road of providence, 
he might reasonably expect it should be 
confirmed by some act of God out of the 
common course of nature: “Show me a 
sign to assure me of the truth of this con- 
cerning which thou talkest with me, that it 
is something more than talk, and that thou 
art in earnest.” Now, under the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit, we are not to expect 
signs before our eyes, such as Gideon here 
desired, but must earnestly pray to God 
that, if we have found grace in his sight, 
he would show us a sign in our heart, by 
the powerful operations of his Spirit there, 
fulfilling the work of faith, and perfecting 
what is lacking in it. [2.] In order here- 
unto, that he would accept of a treat, and 
so give him a further and longer opportunity 
of conversation with him, v. 18. ‘Those who 
know what it is to have communion with 
God desire the continuance of it, and are 
loth to part, praying with Gideon, Depart not 
hence, I pray thee. ‘That which Gideon de- 
sired in courting his stay was that he might 
bring out some provision of meat for this 
stranger, He did not take him into the house 
to entertain him there, perhaps because his 
father’s house were not well affected to him 
and his friends, or becausc he desired still to 


_be in private with this stranger, and to con- 


JUDGES. 


|the angel’s promise to stay to 


. 


verse with him alone (therefore h 
a servant to bring the provision. 
it himself), or because thus his 
ham entertained angels una’ 
tent, but under a tree, G 
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him, he hastened to bring out a kid, which, ay 
it is likely, was ready boiled for his own 
dinner, so that in making it ready he had 
nothing to do but to put it in the basket (for 
here was no sauce to serve it up in, nor the 
dish garnished) and the broth in a vessel, 
and so he presented it, v.19. Hereby he in- 
tended, First, To testify his grateful and 
generous respects to this stranger, and, in 
him, to God who sent him, as one that 
studied what he should render. He had — 
pleaded the poverty of his family (@.15)to 
excuse himself from being a general, but not 
here to excuse himself from being hospitable. 
Out of the little which the Midianites had 
left him he would gladly spare enough to _ 
entertain a friend, especially a messenger — 
from heaven. Secondly, To try who and — 
what this extraordinary person was. What — 
he brought out is called his present, v. 18. — 
It is the same word that is used for a meat- 
offering, and perhaps that word is used 
which signifies both because Gideon in- 
tended to leave it to this divine person to 
determine which it should be when he had 
it before him: whether a feast or a meat- 
offering, and accordingly he would be able to 
judge concerning him: if he ate of it as 
common meat, he would suppose him to be — 
aman, a prophet; if otherwise, as itproved, 
he should know him to be an angel. | 

(7.) The angel gives him a sign in and 
by that which he had kindly prepared for __ 
his entertainment. For what we offer to 
God for his glory, and in token of our grati- 
tude to him, will be made by the grace of 
God to turn to our own comfort and satis- 
faction. ‘The angel ordered him to-take the © 
flesh and bread out of the basket, and lay it 
upon a hard and cold rock, and to pour out 
the broth upon it, which, if he brought it 
hot, would soon be cold there; and Gideon 
did so (v. 20), believing that “the angel 
appointed it, not in contempt of his courtesy, 
but with an intention to give hima sign, 
which he did, abundantly to his satisfaction. — 
For, [1.] He turned the meat into an offer-~ 
ing made by fire, of a sweet sdvour unto 
himself, showing hereby that he was not a 
man who needed meat, but the Son of God © 
who was to be served and honoured by | 
sacrifice, and who in the fulness of time was 
to make himself a sacrifice. [2.] Hebrought 
fire out of the rock, to consume this sacrifice, 
summoning it, not by striking the roek, as 
we strike fire out of a flint, hut by a gentle 
touch given to the offering with the end of — 
his staff, v. 21. | Hereby he gaye him a 
sign that he had found grace in his sight, tor 
God testified his acceptance of sacrifices 
by kindling them, if public, with Rre from 
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which was equivalent: both were the effect 
of divine power; and this acceptance of his 
sacrifice evidenced the acceptance of his 
person, confirmed his commission, and per- 
haps was intended to signify his success in 
the execution of it, that he and his army 
should be a surprising terror and consump- 
tion to the Midianites, like this fire out of 
the rock. [3.] He departed out of his sight 
immediately, did not walk off as a man, but 
vanished and disappeared as a spirit. Here 
was as much of a sign as he could wish. 

(8.) Gideon, though no doubt he was con- 
firmed in his faith by the indications given 
of the divinity of the person who had spoken 
tu him, yet for the present was put into a 
great fright by it, till God graciously pacified 
him and removed his fears. [1.] Gideon 
speaks’ peril to himself (v. 22): When he per- 
eeived that he was an angel (which was not 
till he had departed, as the two disciples 
knew not it was Jesus they had been talking 
with till he was going, Luke xxiv. 31), then 
he cried out, Alas ! O Lord God ! be merciful 
to me, I am undone, for J have seen an angel, 
as Jacob, who wondered that his life was 
preserved when he had seen God, Gen. xxxii. 
30. Ever since man has by sin exposed him- 
self to God’s wrath and curse an express 


‘from heaven has been a terror to him, as he 


scareely dares to expect good tidings thence; 
at least, in this world of sense, it is a very 
awful thing to have any sensible conversa- 
tion with that world of spirits to which we 
are so much sfrangers. Gideon’s courage 
failed him now. [2.] God speaks peace to 
him, v. 23. It might have been fatal to him, 
but he assures him it should not. The Lord 
had departed out of his sight, v.21. But 
though he must no Jonger walk by sight he 
might still live by faith, that faith which 
comes by hearing; for the Lord said to him, 
with an audible voice (as bishop Patrick 
thinks) these encouraging words, ‘* Peace be 
unto thee, all is well, and be thou satisfied 
that it is so. Fear not; he that came to 
employ thee did not intend to slay thee; 
thou shalt not die.” See how ready God is 
to revive the hearts of those that tremble at 


_ his word and presence, and to give those 


that stand in awe of his majesty assurances 


- _ of his mercy. 
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3. The memorial of this vision which 


_ Gideon set up was a monument in form of 


an altar, the rather because it was by a kind 
of sacrifice upon a rock, without thesolemnity 
of an altar, that the angel manifested his 
acceptance of him; then an altar was un- 
necessary (the angel’s staff was sufficient to 
sanctify the gift without an altar), but now it 
was of use to preserve the remembrance of the 
vision, which was done by the name Gideon 
gave to this memorial, Jehovah-shalom (v.24) 
—The Lord peace. This is, (1.) The title of 
the Lord that spoke to him. Compare Gen. 
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2 heaven, ‘as those of Moses and Elias, if 
' private, as this, with fire out of the earth, 


Gideon overturns the altar of Baal. 
xvi. 13. Thesame that is the Lord our righ- 
teousness is our peace (Eph. ii. 14), our recon-~ 
cilerand so our Saviour. Or, (2.)Thesubstance © 
of what he said tohim: “The Lordspokepeace, — 
and created that fruit of the lips, bade mebe - 
easy when | was in that agitation.” Or, (3.) 
A prayer grounded upon what he had said, 
so the margin understands it: The Lord send 
peace, that is, rest from the present trouble, 
for still the public welfare lay nearest his 
heart. 

25 And it came to pass the same 
night, that the Lorp said unto him, 
Take thy father’s young bullock, even 
the second bullock of seven years old, . 
and throw down the altar of Baal that 
thy father hath, and cut down the 
grove that zs by it: 26 And build an 
altar unto the Lorp thy God upon 
the top of this rock, in the ordered 
place, and take the second’ bullock, 
and offer a burnt sacrifice with the 
wood of the grove which thou shalt 
cut down. 27 Then Gideon took ten 
men of his servants, and did as the 
Lorp had said unto him: and so it 
was, because he feared his father’s 
household, and the men of the city, 
that he could not do it by day, that 
he did zé by night. 28 And when the 
men of the city arose early in the 
morning, behold, the altar of Baal 
was cast down, and the grove was cut 
down that was by it, and the second 
bullock was offered upon the altar 
that was built. 29 And they said 
one to another, Who hath done this 
thing? And when they enquired and 
asked, they said, Gideon the son of 
Joash hath done this thing. 30 Then 
the men of the city said unto Joash, 
Bring out thy son, that he may die: 
because he hath cast down the altar 
of Baal, and because he hath cut down © 
the grove that was by it.. 31 And 
Joash said unto all that stood against 
him, Will ye plead for Baal? will ye 
save him? he that will plead for him, 
let him be put to death whilst ié is 
yeé morning: if he be a god, let him 
plead for himself, because one hath 
cast down his altar. 32 Therefore 
on that day he called him Jerubbaal, 
saying, Let Baal plead against him, 
because he hath thrown down his 
altar. 

Here, I. Orders are given to Gideon to 
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Gideon overturns the altar of Baal. 


_begin his government with the reformation 


_of his father’s house, v. 25, 26. A corre- 
spondence being settled between God and 
Gideon, by the appearance of the angel to 
him, it was kept up in another way; the 
same night after he had seen God, when he 
was full of thoughts concerning what had 
passed, which probably he had not yet com- 
municated to any, the Lord said unto him in 
a dream, Do so and so. Note, God’s visits, 
if gratefully received, shall be graciously 
repeated. Bid God welcome, and he will 
come again. Gideon is appointed, 1. To 
throw down Baal’s altar, which it seems his 
father had, either for his own house or 
perhaps for the whole town. See the power 
of God’s grace, that he could raise up a 
reformer, and the condescensions of his 
grace, that he would raise up a deliverer, out 
of the family of one that was a ring-leader in 
idolatry. But Gideon must not now think 
it enough not to worship at that altar, which 
we charitably hope he had not done, but he 
must throw it down; not consecrate the 
same altar to God (it is bishop Hall’s ob- 
servation), but utterly demolish it. God first 
commands down the monuments of super- 
stition, and then enjoins his own service. 
He must likewise cut down the grove that was 
by it, the plantation of young trees, designed 
to beautify the place. The learned bishop 
Patrick, by the grove, understands the 
image in the grove, probably the image of 
Ashtaroth (for the word for a grove is Ash- 
ereh), which stood upon or close by 
the altar. 2. To erect an altar toGod, to 
Jehovah his God, which probably was to be 
notified by an inscription upon the altar to 
that purport—to Jehovah, Gideon’s God, or 
Israel’s. It would have been an improper 
thing for him to build an altar, even to 
the God of Israel, especially for burnt-offer- 
ing and sacrifice, and would have been con- 
strued into a contempt of the altar at Shiloh, 
if God, who has not tied up himself to his 
own laws, had not bidden him to do it. But 
now it was his duty and honour to be thus 
employed. God directs him to the place 
where he should build it, on the top of the 
rock, perhaps in the same place in which 
the angel had appeared to him, near to the 
altar he had already built: and he must not 
do it ina hurry, but with the decency that 
became a religious action (i an orderly 
manner, as it is in the margin), according to 
the ancient law for altars raised on particular 
occasions, that they must be of earth not of 
hewn stone. The word here used for the 
rock on which the altar was to be built 
signifies a fortress, or strong-hold, erected, 
some think, to secure them from the Midian- 
ites; if so, it was no security while the 
altar of Baal was so near it, but it was 
effectually fortified when an altar to the Lord 
‘was built on the top of it, for that is the 
best defence upon our glory. On this altar, 

1-) ie was to offer sacrifice. ‘Two bullocks 
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he must offer: his father’ 
and the second bullock of seven yeai 
it should rather be read, not even the OA 
as we read it. The former, we may suppose, — 
he was to offer for himself, the latter for the — 
sins of the people whom he was to deliver. 
It was requisite he should thus make peace 
with God, before he made war on Midian. 
Till sin be pardoned through the great 
sacrifice, no good is to be expected. These __ 
bullocks, it is supposed, were intended for — 
sacrifices on the altar of Baal, but were now 
converted to a better use. Thus, when the 
strong man armed is overcome and dis- 
possessed, the stronger than he divides the 
spoil, seizes that for himself which was pre- 
pared for Baal. Let him come whose right 
it is, and give if to him, (2.) Baal’s grove, 
or image, or whatever it was that was the 
sanctity or beauty of his altar, must not only 
be burnt, but must be used as fuel for God’s 
altar, to signify not only that whatever sets 
up itself in opposition to God shall be de- 
stroyed, but that the justice of God will be 
glorified in its destruction. God ordered 
Gideon to do this, [1.] To try his zeal for 
religion, which it was necessary he should 
give proofs of before he took the field, to 
give proof of his valour there. [2.] That — 
some steps might hereby be taken towards 
Israel’s reformation, which must prepare the ~ 
way for their deliverance. Sin, the cause, 
must be taken away, else how should the 
trouble, which was but the effect, come to 
an end? And it might be hoped that this — 
example of Gideon’s, who was now shortly — 
to appear so great a man, would be followed 
by the rest of the cities and tribes, and the 
destruction of this one altar of Baal would 
be the destruction of many. 

II. Gideon was obedient to the heavenly 
vision, v. 27. He that was to command the 
Israel of God must be subject to the God 
of Israel, without disputing, and, as a type — 
of Christ, must first save his people from 
their sins, and then saye them from their 
enemies. 1. He had servants of his own, 
whom he could confide in, who, we may 
suppose, like him, had kept their integrity, 
and had not bowed the knee to Baal, and there- 
fore were forward to assist him in destroying: 
the altar of Baal. 2. He did not seruple — 
taking his father’s bullock and offering it 
to God without his father’s consent, because 
God, who expressly commanded him to do 
so, had a better title to it than his father had, 
and it was the greatest real kindness he 
could do to his father to prevent his sin. 
3. He expected to incur the displeasure o 
his father’s household by it, and the ill-will 
of his neighbours, yet he did it, remember- 
ing how much it was Levi’s praise that, in 
the cause of God, he said to his father and 
mother, I have not seen him, Deut. xxxiil. 9. 
And, while he was sure of the favour of God, 
he feared not the anger of men; he that 
bade him do it would bear him out, Yet, 4. 
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Though he feared not their resentment when ; 
it was done, to prevent their resistance in the 
doing of it he prudently chose to do it by 
night, that he might not be disturbed in 
these sacred actions. And some think it 
was the same night in which God spoke to 
him to do it, and that, as soon as ever he 
had received the orders, he immediately 
applied himself to the execution of them, 
and finished before morning. 

III. He was brought into peril of his life 
for doing it, v. 28—30. 1. It was soon dis- 
covered what was done. Gideon, when he 
had gone through with the business, did not 
desire the concealment of it, nor could it be 
hid, for the men of the city rose early in the 
morning, as it should seem, to say their 
matins at Baal’s altar, and so to begin the 
day with their god, such a one as he was, 
a shame to those who say the true God is 
their God, and yet, in the morning, direct no 
prayer to him, nor look up. 2. It was soon 
discovered who had done it. Strict enquiry 
was made. Gideon was known to be dis- 
affected to the worship of Baal, which brought 
him into suspicion, and positive proof imme- 
fliately came against him: “Gideon, nodoubt, 
has done this thing.” 3. Gideon being found 
guilty of the fact, to such a pitch of impiety 
had these degenerate Israelites arrived that 
they take it for law he must die for the same, 
and require his own father (who, by patron- 
ising their idolatry, had given them too much 
cause to expect he would comply with them 
herein) to deliver him up: Bring out thy 
son, that he may die. Be astonished, O 
heayens! at this, and tremble, O earth! By 
the law of God the worshippers of Baal were 
to die, but these wicked men impiously turn 
the penalty upon the worshippers of the 
God of Israel. How prodigiously mad were 
they upon their idols! Was it not enough 
to offer the choicest of their bullocks to Baal, 
but must the bravest youth of their city 
fall as a sacrifice to that dunghill-deity, when 
they pretended he was provoked? How 
soon will idolaters become persecutors ! 

IV. He was rescued out of the hands of 
his persecutors by his own father, v. 31. 

1. There were those that stood against 
Gideon, that not only appeared at the first 
to make a demand, but insisted on it, and 
would have him put to death. Notwith- 
standing the heavy judgments they were 
at this time under for their idolatry, yet they 
hated to be reformed, and walked contrary 
to God even when he was walking contrary 
to them. 

2. Yet then Joash stood for him ; he was 
one of the chief men of the city. Those 
that have power may do a great deal for the 
protection of an’honest man and an honest 
cause, and when they so use their power 
they are ministers of God for good. 

(1.) This Joash had patronised Baal’saltar, 

et now protects him that had destroyed it, 
i] Out of natural affection to his son, and. 
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Gideon rescued from the mob. 


perhaps a particular esteem for him as a 
virtuous, valiant, valuable, young man, and 
never the worse for not joining with him 
in the worship of Baal. Many that have not 
courage enough to keep their integrity them- 
selves yet have so much conscience left as 
makes them love and esteem those that do. 
If Joash had a kindness for Baal, yet he had 
a greater kindness for his son. Or, [2.]} 
Out of a care for the public peace. The mob 
grew riotous, and, he feared, would grow 
more so, and therefore, as some think, he 
bestirred himself to repress the tumult: 
“ Let it be left to the judges; it is not for 
you to pass sentence upon any man ; hethat 
offers it, let him be put to death: he means 
not as an idolater, but as a disturber of the 
peace, and the mover of sedition. Under 
this same colour Paul was rescued at Ephesus 
from those that were as zealous for Diana 
as these were for Baal, Acts xix. 40. Or, 
[3.] Out of a conviction that Gideon had 
done well. His son, perhaps, had reasoned 
with him, or God, who has all hearts in his 
hands, had secretly and effectually influenced 
him to appear thus against the advocates for 
Baal, though he had complied with them 
formerly in the worship of Baal. Note, It 
is good to appear for God when we are called 
to it, though there be few or none to second 
us, because God can incline the hearts of 
those to stand by us from whom we little 
expect assistance. Let us do our duty, and 
then trust God with our safety. 

(2.) Two things Joash urges :—[1.] That 
it was absurd for them to plead for Baal. 
“Will you that are Israelites, the worship- 
pers of the one only living and true God, 
plead for Baal, a falsegod? Will you be so 
sottish, so senseless? Those whose fathers’ 
god Baal was, and who never knew any 
other, are more excusable in pleading for 
him than you are, that are in covenant with 
Jehovah, and have been trained up in the 
knowledge of him. You that have smarted 
so much for worshipping Baal, and have 
brought all this mischief and calamity upon 
yourselves by it, will you yet plead for Baal ?”” 
Note, It is bad to commit sin, but it is great 
wickedness indeed to plead for it, especially 
to plead for Baal, that idol, whatever it is, 
which possesses that room in the heart which 
God should have. [2.] That it was need- 
less for them to plead for Baal. If he were 
not a god, as was pretended, they could have 
nothing to say for him; if he were, he was 
able to plead for himself, as the God of Israel 
had often done by fire from heaven, or some 
other judgment against those who put con- 
tempt upon him. Here is a fair challenge 
to Baal to do either good or evil, and the re- 


‘sult convinced his worshippers of their folly 


in praying to one to help them that could 
not avenge himself; after this Gideonremark- 
ably prospered, and thereby it appeared how 
unable Baal was to maintain his own cause. 
(3.) Gideon’s father hereupon gave him 
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Gideon's fleece. 


baal : “ Let Baal plead; let him plead against 


him if he can; if he have any thing to say 


for himself against his destroyer, let him 
say it.” This name was a standing de- 
fiance to Baal : ‘Now that Gideon is taking 
up arms against the Midianites that wor- 
ship Baal, let him defend his worshippers 
if hecan.” It likewise gave honour to Gideon 
(a sworn enemy to that great usurper, and 
that had carried the day against him), and 
encouragement to his soldiers, that they 


ae fought under one that fought for God against 


this great competitor with him for the 
throne. It is the probable conjecture of the 
learned that that Jerombalus whom San- 
choniathon (one of the most ancient of all 
the heathen writers) speaks of as a priest of 
- the god Jao (a corruption of the name Je- 
hovah), and one to whom he was indebted 
for a great deal of knowledge, was this 
Jerubbaal. He is called Jerubbesheth (2 
Sam. xi. 12), Baal, a lord, being fitly turned | 
into Besheth, shame. 
33 Then all the Midianites and the 
Amalekites and the children of the 
east were gathered together, and went 
over, and pitched in the valley of 
Jezreel. 34 But the Spirit of the 
Lorp came upon Gideon, and ke 
blew a trumpet; and Abi-ezer was 
gathered after him. 35 And he sent 
messengers throughout all Manasseh; 
who also was gathered after him : mad 


“ae Sone 
ied new name (v. 32); he called him Jerub- 


Here we have, I. T 
enemies of Jsrael made 
vast number of Midianites, An 
Arabians, got together, and 
Jordan, none either caring or di 
guard that important and advan 


pass against them, and they made Their head oe 


quarters in the valley of Jezreel, in the heart 
of Manasseh’s tribe, not far from Gideon’s 
city. Some think that the notice they had 
of Gideon’s destroying Baal’s altar brought 
them over, and that they came to plead for 
Baal and to make that a pretence for quar- 
relling with Israel ; but it is more likely that 
it was now harvest-time, when they had been 
wont each year to make such a visit as this 
(v. 3), and that they were expected when Gideon 
was threshing, v. 11. God raised up Gideon 
to be ready against this terrible blow came. 
Their success so many years in these incur- 
sions, the little opposition they had met with 
and the great booty they had carried off, 
made them now both very eager and very 
confident. But it proved that the measure of 


their iniquity was full and the year of recom- — 


pence had come; they must now make anend 


to spoil and must be spoiled, and they are 


gathered as sheaves to the floor (Mic. ly. 12, 


13), for Gideon to thresh. 
Il. The preparation which Gidlean makes 
to attack them in their camp, 9. 34,35... 


God by his Spirit put life into Gideon: The 


Spirit of the Lord clothed Gideon (so the 


word is), clothed him asa robe, to put honour — 


'upon him, clothed him as a coat of mail, to 


| put defence upon him. ‘Those are well clad 


that are thus clothed. A spirit of fortitude 


he sent messengers unto Asher, and | ¢71, pefore the Lord clothed Gideon; so the 
unto Zebulun, and unto Naphtali; “Chaidee,. He was of himself a mighty man 
and they came up to meet them. 36 ofvalour; yet personal strength and courage, 
And Gideon said unto God, If thou! | sean vigorously exerted, would not suffice 


wilt saye Israel by mine Tein as | 
thou hast said, 37 Behold, I ‘will | 
put a fleece of nef in the floor ; and | | 
if the dew be on the fleece only, and | 
it be dry upon all the earth beside} 
then shall I know that thou wilt save 
Israel by mine hand, as thou hast | 

said. 38 And it was so: for he rose | 
up early on the morrow, and thrust | 
the fleece together, and wringed the | 


dew out of the fleece, a bow] full of | 


water. 39 And Gideon said unto 
God, Let not thine anger be hot 
against me, and I will speak but this | 9 
once: let me prove, I pray thee, but | 
this once with the fleece; let it now} 
be dry only upon the fleece, and upon 
all the ground let there be dew. 40 
And God did so that night: for it 
was dry upon the fleece only, and 
there was dew on all the ground. 


for this great action; he must have the 


armour of God upon him, and this is what ~ 


he must depend upon: 


The Spirit of the 


Lord clothed him man extraordinary manner. | 


Whom God calls to his work he wall qualify 
and animate for it. 2; Gideon wi 
|trumpet put life into his neighbours, ‘God 
| working with him; he blew @ trumpet, to 
| call in ‘volunteers, al more came in than 
|perhaps he expected. 
Abiezer, though lately enraged 
for throwing down the altar of 
though they had condemned him to death. as 
a criminal, were now conyinced of their error, 
bravely came in to his assistance, and 
mitted to him as their general: Abiezer was 
gathered after him, v. 34. So suddenly can 
God turn ‘the hearts even of idolaters 
{and persecutors. (2.) Distant, tribes, eyen 
Asher and Naphtali, which Jay most re- 


mote, though strangers to him, obeyed his 


summons, and sent him in the best of 
their forces, v. 35. , Though they lay fur- 
thest from the danger, yet, considering that 
if their neighbours were over-run by the 
Midianites their own turn would he- mest, 


(1.), The, men of 
ainst him ; 
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they were forward to join against a com- 
mon enemy. » 

Il. The signs which God gratified him 
with, for the confirming both of his own faith 
and that of his followers ; and perhaps it was 
more for their sakes than for his own that 
he desired them. Or, perheps, he desired by 
these to be satisfied whether this was the 
time of his conquering the Midianites,. or 
whether he was to wait for some other op- 
portunity. Observe, 1. His request for a 
sign (v. 36, 37): “ Let me by this know that 
thou wilt save Israel by my hand, let a fleece 
of wool, spread in the open air, be wet with 
the dew, and let the ground about it be dry.” 
The purport of this is, Lord, I believe, help 
thou my unbelief. He found his own faith 
weak and wavering, and therefore begged of 
God by this sign to perfect what was lacking 
in it. We may suppose that God, who in- 
tended to give him these signs, for the glori- 
fying of his own power and goodness, put it 
into his heart to ask them. “Yet, when he 
repeated his request for a second sign, the 
reverse of the former, he did it with a very 
humble apology, deprecating God’s displea- 
sure, because it looked so like a peevish hu- 
moursome distrust of God and dissatisfac- 
tion with the many assurances he had already 
given him (wv. 39): Let not thy anger be hot 
against me. ‘Though he took the boldness 
to ask another sign, yet he did it with such 
fear and trembling as showed that the fa- 
miliarity God had graciously admitted him to 
did not breed any contempt of God’s glory, 
nor presumption on God’s goodness. Abra- 
ham had given him an example of this, when 
God gave him leave to be very free with him 
(Gen. xviii. 30, 32), O let not the Lord be 
angry, and I will speak. God’s favour must 
be sought with great reverence, a due sense 
of our distance, and a religious fear of his 
wrath. 2. God’s gracious grant of his re- 
quest. See how tender God is of true be- 
hevers though they be weak, and how ready 
to condescend to their infirmities, that the 
bruised reed may not be broken nor the 
smoking flax quenched. Gideon would 


have the fleece wet and the ground dry ; but 


then, lest any should object, “It is natural 
for wool, if ever so little moisture fall, to 
drink it in and retain it, and therefore there 
was nothing extraordinary in this,” though 
the quantity wrung out was sufficient to ob- 
viate such an objection, yet he desires that 
next night the ground might be wet and the 
fleece dry, and it is done, so willing is God 
to give to the heirs of promise strong consola- 


- tion (Heb. vi. 17, 18), even by two immutable 


things. He suffers himself, not only to be 
prevailed with by their importunities, but 
even to be prescribed to by their doubts 
and dissatisfactions. These signs were, (1.) 


‘Truly miraculous, and therefore abundantly 


serving to confirm his commission. It is 
said of the dew that it is from the Lord, and 
tarrieth not for man, nor waiteth for the sons 
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Gideon’s three hundred men. 


of men (Micah. v. 7); and yet God here in 
this matter hearkened to the voice of a man ; 
as to Joshua, in directing the course of the 
sun, so to Gideon in directing that of the 
dew, by which it appears that it falls not by 
chance, but by providence. ‘The latter sign 
inverted the former, and, to please Gideon, 
it was wrought backward and _ forward, 
whence Dr. Fuller observes that heaven’s real 
miracles will endure turning, being inside and 
outside both alike. (2.) Very significant. 
He and his men were going to engage the 
Midianites; could God distinguish between 
a small fleece of Israel and the vast floor of 
Midian? . Yes, by this he is made to know 
that he can. Is Gideon desirous that the 
dew of divine grace might descend upon 
himself in particular? He sees the fleece 
wet with dew to assure him of it. Does he 
desire that God will be as the dew to all 
Israel? Behold, all the ground is wet. 
Some make this fleece an emblem of the 
Jewish nation, which, when time was, was 
wet with the dew of God’s word and ordi- 
nances, while the rest of the world was dry; 
but since the rejection of Christ and his 
gospel they are dry as the heath in the wilder- 
ness, while the nations about are as a watered 
garden. 


CHAP. VII. 


This chapter presents us with Gideon in the field, commanding the 
army of Israel, and routing the army of the Midianites, for which 
great exploit we found in the former chapter how he was prepared 
by his converse with God and his conquest of Baal. We are here 
told, I. What direction God gave to Gideon for the modelling of 
his army, by which it was reduced to 400 men, ver.1,5, Ll. What 
encouragement God gave to Gideon toattack the enemy, by send 
ing him secretly into their camp to hear a Midianite tell his 
dream, ver 9—15. III. How he formed his attack upon the 
enemy’s camp with his 300 men, not to fight them, but to frighten 
them, ver. 16—20. IV. The success of this attack ; it put them 
to flight, and gave them a total rout, the disbanded forces, aud 
their other neighbours, then coming 10 to his assistance, ver. 
21—25. It is a story that shines very brightly in the book of the 
wars of the Lord. 


HEN Jerubbaal, who is Gideon, 

and all the people that weze 
with him, rose up early, and pitched 
beside the well of Harod: so that the 
host of the Midianites were on the 
north side of them, by the hill of 
Moreh, in .the valley. 2 And the 
Lorp said unto Gideon, The people 
that are with thee are too many for 
me to give the Midianites into their 
hands, lest Israel vaunt themselves 
against me, saying, Mine own hand 
hath saved me. 3 Now therefore go 
to, proclaim in the ears of the people, 
saying, Whosoever is fearful and 
afraid, let him return and depart 
early from mount Gilead. And there 
returned of the people twenty and 
two thousand; and there remained 
ten thousand. 4 And the Lorp said 
unto Gideon, The people are yet too 
many; bring them down unto the 


-. Gideon's three hundred men. 
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water, and I will try them for thee 
there: and it shall be, that of whom 
I say unto thee, This shall go with 
thee, the same shall go with thee ; 
and of whomsoever I say unto thee, 
This shall not go with thee, the same 
shall not go. 5 So he brought down 
the people unto the water: and the 
Lorp said unto Gideon, Every one 
that lappeth of the water with his 
tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt 
thou set by himself; likewise every 
one that boweth down upon his knees 
to drink. 6 And the number of them 
that lapped, putting their hand to 
their mouth, were threehundred men: 
but all the rest of the people bowed 
down upon their knees to drink water. 
7 And the Lorp said unto Gideon, 
By the three hundred men that lap- 
ped will I save you, and deliver the 
Midianites into thine hand: and let 
all the other people go every man 
unto his place. 8 So the people took 
victuals in their hand, and their trum- 
pets: and he sent all the rest of Is- 
rael every man unto his tent, and 
retained those three hundred men: 
and the host of Midian was beneath 
him in the valley. : 

Here, I. Gideon applies himself with all 
possible care and industry to do the part of 
a good general, in leading on the hosts of 
Israel against the Midianites (v. 1): He rose 
up early, as one whose heart was upon his 
business, and who was afraid of losing time. 
Now that he is sure God is with him he is 
impatient of delay. He pitched near a 
famous well, that his army might not be 
distressed for want of water, and gained the 
higher ground, which possibly might be 
some advantage to him, for the Midianites 
were beneath him in the valley. Note, Faith 


in God’s promises must not slacken, but 
rather quicken, our endeavours. When we 


Ss aN 


_ are sure God goes before us, then we must 


bestir ourselves, 2 Sam. v. 24. 

II. God provides that the praise of the in- 
tended victory may be reserved wholly to 
himself, by appointing 300 men only to be 
employed in this service. 

1. The army consisted of 32,000 men, a 


small army in comparison with what Israel 


might have raised upon so great an occasion, 
and a very small one in comparison with 
what the Midianites had now brought into 
the field; Gideon was ready to think them 
too few, but God comes to him, and tells him 
they ure too many, v. 2. Not but that those 
did well who offered themselves willingly to 
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this expedition, but God saw fit no! 
use of all that came. We yak 
bringing great things to pass bya few h 
but this was the only time that he purposel 


without them, so that he was not indebted 
to them for their service, but theyto him 
for employing them. (2.) He would hereby — 
put those to shame for their cowardice wha 
had tamely submitted to the Midianites, and 
durst not make head against them, because 
of the disproportion of theirnumbers. They 
now saw that, if they had but made sure of 
the favour of God, one of them might have | 
chased a thousand. (3.) He would hereby 
silence and exclude boasting. This is the 
reason here given by him who knows the | 
pride that is in men’s hearts: Lest Israel 
vaunt themselves against me. Justly were 
those denied the honour of the service who 
would not give God the honour of the success. 
My own hand hath saved me isa word that must 
never come out of the mouth of such as shall 
be saved. He that glories must glory in the 
Lord, and all flesh must be silent before him. 
2. Two ways God took to lessen their 
numbers :—(1.) He ordered all that would 
own themselves timorous and faint-hearted to 
be dismissed, v. 3. They were now encamped 
on a mountain close to the enemy, called 
Mount Gilead, from Gilead, the common 
ancestor of these families of Manasseh, which 
were seated on this side Jordan (Num. xxvi. 
30), and thence they might see perhaps the 
vast numbers of the enemy; those therefore 
who were disheartened at the sight were left 
to their liberty, to go back if they pleased. ~ 
There was a law for making such a proclama- 
tion as this, Deut. xx. 8: But Gideon 
perhaps thought that cone those 
wars which were undertaken for the enlarg- 
ing of their coast, not, as this, for their 5 
necessary defence against aninvader; there- — 
fore Gideon would not have proclaimed this ~ 
if God, who knew how his forces would here- __ 
by be diminished, had not commanded him. 
Cowards would be as likely as any, after the — 
victory, to take the honour of it from God, 
and therefore God would not do them the 
honour to employ them in it. One would 
have thought there would be scarcely one 
Israelite to be found that against such an 
enemy as the Midianites, and under such a 
leader as Gideon, would own himself fearful; 
vet above two parts of three took advantage 
of this proclamation, and filed off, when they 
saw the strength of the enemy and their own 
weakness, not considering the assurances of | 
the divine presence which their general had 
received of the Lord, and, it is likely, 
delivered unto them. Some think the op. 4 
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zession they had been under so long had 
roken their spirits, others, more probably, 
that, consciousness of their own guilt had 
deprived them of their courage. Sin stared 


- them in the face, and therefore they durst 


not look death in the face. Note, Fearful 
faint-hearted people are not fit to be employed 
for God; and, among those that are enlisted 
under the banner of Christ, there are more 
such than we think there are. (2.) He 
directed the cashiering of all that remained 
except 300 men, nd he did it by a sign: 
The people are yet too many for me to make 
use off, v. 4. See how much God’s thoughts 
and ways are above ours. Gideon himself, 
wt is likely, thought they were too few, 
though they were as many as Barak encoun- 
tered Sisera with (ch. iv. 14); and, had he 
not forced his way through the discourage- 
ment by dint of faith, he himself would have 
started back from so hazardous an enter- 
prise, and have made the best of his own 
way back. But God saith, they are too many, 
and, when diminished to a third part, they 
are yet too many, which may help us to 
understand those providences which some- 
times seem to weaken the church and its 
interests: its friends are too many, too 
mighty, too wise, for God to work deliver- 
ance by; God is taking a course to lessen 
them, that he may be exalted in his own 
strength. Gideon is ordered to bring his 
soldiers to the watering, probably to the 
well of Harod (v. 1) and the stream that ran 
from it; he, or some appointed by him, must 
observe how they drank. We must suppose 
they were all thirsty, and were inclined to 
drink; it is likely he told them they must 


' prepare to enter upon action immediately, 


and therefore must refresh themselves ac- 
cordingly, not expecting, after this, to drink 
any thing else but the blood of their enemies. 
Now some, and no doubt the most, would 
kneel down on their knees to drink, and put 
their mouths to the water as horses do, and 
so they might get their fuil draught. Others, 
it may he, would not make such a formal 
business of it, but as a dog laps with his 
tongue, a lap and away, so they would 
hastily take up a little water in their hands, 
and cool their mouths with that, and be gone. 
Three hundred and no more there were of 
this latter sort, that drank in haste, and by 
those God tells Gideon he would rout the 
Midianites, ». 7. By the former distinction 
none were retained but hearty men, that 
were resolved to do their utmost for retriev- 
ing the liberties of Israel; but by this further 
distinction it was provided that none should 
be made use of but, [1.] Men that were 
hardy, that could endure long fatigue, with- 
out complaining of thirst or weariness, that 
had not in them any dregs either of sloth or 
Inxury. [2.] Men that were hasty, that 
thought it long till they were engaged with 
the enemy, preferring the service of God and 
their country before their necessary refresh- 
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Gideon's three hundred men 


ment; suchas these God chooses to employ, 
that are not only well affected, but zealously 
affected in a good thing. And also because 
these were the smaller number, and therefore 
the least likely to effect what they were de- 
signed for, God would by them save Israel. 
It was a great trial to the faith and courage 
of Gideon, when God bade him let all the 
rest of the people but these 300 go every man 
to his place, that is, go where they pleased 
out of his call, and from under his command; 
yet we may suppose those that were hearty 
in the cause, though now set aside, did not go 
so far out of hearing but that they were 
ready to follow the blow, when the 300 had 
broken the ice, though this does not appear 
Thus strangely was Gideon’s army purged, 
and modelled, and reduced, instead of being 
recruited, as one would think in so great an 
action it both needed and deserved to be. 
Now, 

3. Let us see how this little despica- 
ble regiment, on which the stress of the 
action must lie, was accoutred and fitted out. 
Had these 300 been double-manned with 
servants and attendants, and double-armed 
with swords and spears, we should have’ 
thought them the more likely to bring some- 
thing to pass. But, instead of making them 
more serviceable by their equipment, they are 
made less so. For, (1.) Every soldier turns 
sutler: They took victuals in their hands (v. 
8), left their bag and baggage behind, and 
every man burdened himself with his own 
provision, which was a trial of their faith, 
whether they could trust God when they had 
no more provisions with them than they 
could carry, and a trial of their diligence, 
whether they would carry as much as they 
had occasion for. This was indeed living 
from hand to mouth. (2.) Every soldier 
turns trumpeter. The regiments that were 
cashiered left their trumpets behind them for 
the use of these 300 men, who were 
furnished with these instead of weapons of 
war, as if they had been going rather to a 
game than to a battle. 


9 And it came to pass the same 
night, that the Lorp said unto him, 
Arise, get thee down unto the host ; 
for I have delivered it into thine hand. 
10 But if thou fear to go down, go 
thou with Phurah thy servant down 
to the host: 11 And thou shalt hear 
what they say; and afterward shall 
thine hands be strengthened to go 
down unto the host. Then went he 
down with Phurah his servant unto 
the outside of the armed men that 
were in the host. 12 And the Midian- 
ites and the Amalekites and all the 
children of the east lay along in the 
valley like grasshoppers for multitude; 
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- Gideon’s three hundred’men! 


and their camels were without num- 
ber, as the sand by the sea side for 
multitude. 13 And when Gideon was 
come, behold, there was a man that 
told a dream unto his fellow, and said, 
Behold, I dreamed a dream, and, lo, 
a cake of barley bread tumbled into 
the host of Midian, and came unto a 
tent, and smote it that it fell, and 
overturned it, that the tent lay along. 
14 Andhis fellow answered and said, 
This is nothing else save the sword 
of Gideon the son of Joash, a man of 
Israel: for into his hand hath God 
delivered Midian, and all the host. 
15 And it was so, when Gideon heard 
the telling of the dream, and the in- 
terpretation thereof, that he worship- 
ped, and returned into the host of 
Israel, and said, Arise; for the Lorpb 
hath delivered into your hand the 
‘host of Midian. 


Gideon’s army being diminished as we have 
found it was, he must either fight by faith or 
not at all; God therefore here provides 
recruits for his faith, instead of recruits for 
his forces. 

I. He furnishes him with a good founda- 
tion to build his faith upon. Nothing but a 
word from God will be a footing for faith. 
He has this as full and express as he can 
desire, v. 9. 1. A word of command to 
warrant the action, which otherwise seemed 
rash and indiscreet, and unhecoming a wise 
general: Arise, get thee down with this hand- 
ful of men unto the host. 2. A word of 
promise to assure him of the success, which 
otherwise seemed very improbable: I have 
delivered it into thy hand; it is all thy own. 
This word of the Lord came to aim the same 
night, when he was (we may suppose) 


- greatly agitated and full of care how he 


should come off; im the multitude of his 
thoughts within him these comforts did delight 
his soul. Divine consolations are given in to 
believers not only strongly but seasonably. 
Il. He furnishes him with a good prop to 
support his faith with. 1. He orders him to 
be his own spy, and now in the dead of the 
night to go down privately into the host of 
Midian, and see what intelligence he could 
gain: “If thou fear to go down to fight, go 
first only with thy own servant (v. 10) and 
hear what they say” (v. 11); and it is inti- 
mated to him that he should hear that which 
would greatly strengthen his faith. God 
knows the infirmities of his people, and what 
great encouragement they may sometimes 
take from a small matter; and therefore, 
knowing beforehand what would occur to 
Gideon, in that very part of the camp to 


which he would go down, he orders him to} servant had been left to interpret it them- 
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go down and hearken to what» 
he might the more firmly believ 
said. He-must ‘take with him Phurah 
servant, one that he Meret oie 1 : 
probably one of the ten that had helped'him 
to break down the altar of Baal. He must — 
take him and no one else with him, must 
take him with him to be a witness of what 
he should hear the Midianites say, ‘that out 
of the mouth of these two witnesses, when . 
the matter came to be reported to Israel, the 


word might be established. He must take 
his servant with him, because two ‘are better 
than one and a little help is better than none, 

2. Being so, he orders him the sight of 
something that was discouraging. Tt was 
enough to frighten him to discern, perhaps 

by moon-light, the vast numbers of the 
enemy (v. 12), the men like grasshoppers 
for multitude, and they proved no better than’ 
grasshoppers for strength and courage; the 
camels one could not count, any more than 
the sand. But, 3. He causes him to hear — | 
that which was to him a very good omen; 

and when he had heard it he went back again 
immediately, supposing he now had what 

he was sent thither for. He overheard two 
soldiers of the enemy, that were comrades, 
talking; probably they were in bed together, 
waking in the night. (1.) One of them tells" 

his dream, and as our dreams genéfrally are, 

and therefore not worth telling again, it is a 
very foolish one. Hedreamed thathesawa 
barley-cake come rolling down the hill into — 
the camp of the Midianites, and’ *‘‘me- 
thought,” says he (for so we speak in telling 

our dreams), “ this rolling cake struck one of ~ 
our tents” (perhaps one of the chief of their 
tents) “‘ and with such violence that” (vould 

you think it ?) “it overturned the tent, forced 
down the stakes, and broke the cords at one > 
blow, so that the tent lay along and buried 

its inhabitants,” v. 13. In multitides of 
dreams there are divers vanities, says Solo- ~ 
mon, Eccl. v. 7. One would wonder what — 
odd incoherent things are often put together 

by a ludicrous fancy in our dreams. (2.) 
The other, it may be between: sleeping and 
waking, undertakes to interpret this dream, __ 
and the interpretation is very’ far-fetched : 
This is nothing else save the sword of Gideon, ~ 
v.14. Our expositors now can tell us how 

apt the resemblance was, that Gideon, who 
had threshed corn for his family, and made 
cakes for his friend (ch. vi. 11—19), was fitly 
represented by a cake,—that he and his 
army were as inconsiderable as a cake made 

of a little flour, as contemptible as a barley- 
cake, hastily got together as a cake'suddenly 
baked upon the coals, and as unlikely to con- 
quer this great army as a. cake to overthrow 

a tent. But, after all, do not interpreta- 
tions belong to God? He put it into the 
head of the one to dream and into the mouth 

of the other to give the sense of it; ifGideon 
had heard the dream only, and he and his 
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selves, 
it would have done him little service; but, 


i _ having the interpretation from the mouth of 


an enemy, it not only appeared to come from 
God, who has all men’s hearts and tongues 
in his hand, but it was likewise an evidence 
that the enemy was quite dispirited, and that 
the name of Gideon had become so formi- 
dable to them that it disturbed their sleep. 
The victory would easily be won which was 
already so tamely yielded: Into his hand hath 
God delivered Midian. Those were not likely 
to fight who saw God fighting against them. 

Lastly, Gideon, observing the finger of God 
pointing him to this very place, at this very 
time, to hear this dream and the interpretation 
of it, was exceedingly encouraged by it 
against the melancholy apprehensions he had 
upon the reducing of his army. He was 
very well pleased to hear himself compared 
to a barley-cake, when it proved to effect 
such great things. Being hereby animated, 
we are ‘told (v. 15), 1. How he gave God 
the glory. of it; he worshipped immediately, 
bowed his head, or, it may be, lifted up his 
eyes and hands, and ina short ejaculation 
thanked God for the victory he was now 
sure of, and for this encouragement to expect 
it. Wherever we are, we may speak to God, 
and worship him, and find a way open 
heavenward. God must have the praise of 
that which is encouraging to our faith, and 
his providence must be acknowledged in 
those events which, though minute and 
seemingly accidental, prove serviceable to us. 
2. How he gave his friends a share in the 
encouragements he had received: Arise, 
prepare to_march presently; the Lord has 
delivered Midian into your hand. 

16 And he divided the three hun- 
dred men into three companies, and 
he put a trumpet in every man’s hand, 
with empty pitchers, and lamps within 
the pitchers. 17 And he said unto 
them, Look.on me, and do hkewise: 
and, beliold, when I come to the out- 
side of the camp, it shall be thaf, as 
I do, so shall ye do. 18 When I 
blow with a trampet, I and all that 
are with me, then blow ye the trum- 
pets also on every side! of all the 
camp, and say, Lhe sword of the 
Loxp, and of Gideon. 19 So Gideon, 
and the hundred men that were with 
him, came unto the outside of the 
camp in the beginning of the middle 
watch; and they had but newly set 
the watch : and they blew the trum- 


pets, and brake the pitchers that were 


in their hands. 20 And the three 
companies blew the trumpets, and 
brake the pitchers, and held the lamps 
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The Midvanites surprised, 
in their left hands, and the trumpets 
in their right hands to blow withal: 
and they cried, The sword of the 
Lorp, and of Gideon. 21 And they 
stood every man in his place round 
about the camp: and all the host ran, 
and cried, and fled. 22 And the three 
hundred blew the trumpets, and the 
Lorp set every man’s sword against 
his fellow, even throughout all the 
host: and the host fled to Beth- 
shittah in Zererath, and to the border 
of Abel-meholah, unte Tabbath. 


Here is, I. The alarm which Gideon gave 
to the hosts of Midian in the dead time of the 
night ; for it was intended that those who 
had so long been a terror to Israel, and had 
so often frightened them, should themselves 
be routed and ruined purely by terror. 

1. The attack here made was, in many cir- 
cumstances, like that which Abraham made 
upon the army that had taken Lot captive. 
The number of men was much the same: 
Abraham had 318, Gideon 300; they both 
divided their forces, both made their attack 
by night, and were both victorious under 
great disadvantages (Gen. xiv. 14, 15); and 
Gideon is not only a son of Abraham (so 
were the Midianites by Keturah) but an heir 
of his faith. Gideon, (1.) Divided his army, 
small as it was, into three battalions (v 16), 
one of which he himself commanded (v. 19), 
because great armies (and such a one he 
would make a show of) were usually divided 
into the- right wing, and left wing, and the 
body of the army. (2.) He ordered them all 
todo as he did, v.17. He told them now, it 
is very likely, what they must do, else the 
thing was so strange that they would scarcely 
have done it of a sudden, but he would, by 
doing it first, give notice to them when to do 
it, as officers exercise their soldiers with the 
word of commana or by beat of drum: 
Look on me, and do likewise. Such is the 
word of command which our Lord Jesus, the 
captain of our salvation, gives his soldiers; 
for he has left us an example, with a charge to 
follow it: As I do, soshall.youdo. (3.) He 
made his descent in the night, when they 
were secure and, least expected it, which 
would put them into great consternation, 
and when the smallness. of his army would 
not be discovered. In the night all frights 
are most frightful, especially in the dead of 
the night, as this was, a little after midnight, 
when the middle watch began, and the alarm 
would wake them out of their sleep. We 
read of terror by night as very terrib.e (Ps. 
xci. 5), and fear in the night, Cant.i. 8. (4.) 
That which Gideon aimed at was to frighten 
this huge host, to give them not only a fatal 
rout, butayery shamefulone. He accoutred 
his army with’ every man a trumpet in his 
right hand, and an earthen pitcher, with a 
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The Midianites surprised. — . JUDGES. 


virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised 


Lord. ‘These soldiers, if they had s 
their sides, that was all, they ha 
their hands, but they gained the victory by — 
shouting “ The sword.” So the church’s — 
enemies are routed by @ sword out of the | 
mouth, Rev. xix. 21. ae 
2. This method here taken of defeating the — 
Midianites may be alluded to, (1.) As typify- 
ing the destruction of the devil’s kingdom in 
the world by the preaching of the everlasting 
gospel, the sounding of that trumpet, and 
the holding forth of that light out of earthen 
vessels, for such the ministers of the gospel 
are, in whom the treasure of that light is de- 
posited, 2 Cor. iv. 6,7. Thus God chose 
the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise, a barley-cake to overthrow the tents of 
Midian, that the excellency of the power might 
be of God only ; the gospel is a sword, not in 
the hand, but in the mouth, the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon, of God and Jesus Christ, 
him that sits on the throne and the Lamb. 
(2.) As representing the terrors of the great 
day. So the excellent bishop Hall applies it ; 
if these pitchers, trumpets, and firebrands, 
did so daunt and dismay the proud troops of 
Midian and Amalek, who shall be able to 
stand before the last terror, when the trumpet } 
of the archangel shall sound, the elements | 
4 
’ 


torch init, in his left, and he himself thought 
it no disparagement to him to march before 
them thus armed. He would make. but a 
jest of conquering this army, and goes out 
against them rather as against a company of 
children than against a host of soldiers. The 


thee, and laughed thee to scorn, Isa, xxxvii. 
22. The fewness of his men favoured his 
design ; for, being so few, they marched to 
the camp with the greater secresy and expe- 
dition, so that they were not discovered till 
they were close by the camp; and he con- 
trived to give the alarm when they had just 
mounted the guards (v. 19), that the sen- 
tinels, being then wakeful, might the sooner 
disperse the alarm through the camp, which 
was the best service they could do him. 
Three ways Gideon contrived to strike a 
terror upon this army, and so put them into 
sonfusion. [1.] With a great noise. Every 
man must blow his trumpet in the most ter- 
rible manner he could and clatter an earthen 
pitcher to pieces at the same time ; probably 
each dashed his pitcher to his next man’s, 
and so they were broken both together, 
which would not only make a great crash, 
but was a figure of what would be the effects 
of the fright, even the Midianites’ killing one 
another. [2.] With a great blaze. ‘The 
lighted torches were hid in the pitchers, like 
a candle under a bushel, until they came to 
the camp, and then, being taken out all 
together of a sudden, would make a glaring 
show, and run through the camp like a flash 
of lightning. Perhaps with these they set 
some of the tents on the outside of the camp 
on fire, which would very much increase 
the confusion. [3.] With a great shout. 
Every man must cry, For the Lord, and for 
Gideon, so some think it should be read in 
v. 18, for there the sword is not in the 
original, but it is in v. 20, The sword of the 
Lord, and of Gideon. It should seem, he 
borrowed the word from the Midianite’s 
dream (v.14): it is the sword of Gideon. 
Finding his name was a terror to them, he 
thus improves it against them, but prefixes 
the name of Jehovah, as the figure without 
which his own was but an insignificant 
cypher. This would put life into his own 
men, who might well take courage when they 
had such a God as Jehovah, and such a man 
as Gideon, both to fight for, and to fight for 


shall be on a flame, the heavens pass away 
with a great noise, and the Lord himself 
shall descend with a shout! 

II. The wonderful success of this alarm. 
The Midianites were shouted out of their 
lives, as the walls of Jericho were shouted 
down, that Gideon might see what he lately 
despaired of ever seeing, the wonders that 
their fathers told them of. Gideon’s soldiers 
observed their orders, and stood every man in 
his place round about the camp (v. 21), sound- — 
ing his trumpet to excite them to fight one ~ 
another, and holding out his torch to light” 
them to their ruin. They did not rush into 
the host of Midian, as greedy either ofblood ~ — 
or spoil, but patiently stood still to see the 
salvation of the Lord, a salvation purely of 
his own working. Observe how the design — 
took effect. 1. They feared the Israelites. 

All the host immediately took the alarm ; it 
flew like lightning through all their lines, 
and they ran, and cried, and fled, v. 21. 
There was something natural in this fright. 
We may suppose they had not had intelli-- 
gence of the great diminution of Gideon’s 
them ; well might those follow who had such | army, but rather concluded that since their 
leaders. It would likewise put their enemies | last advices it had been growing greater and ~ 
into a fright, who had of old heard of Je-| greater; and therefore they had reason to 
hovah’s great name, and of late of Gideon’s. | suspect, knowing how odious and grievous 
The sword of the Lord is all in all to the|they had made themselves and what bold 
success of the sword of Gideon, yet the sword | steps had been taken towards the throwing 
of Gideon must be employed. Men the in- | off of their yoke, that it was a very great army 
struments, and God the principal agent,| which was to be ushered in with all those 
must both be considered in their places, but | trumpeters and torch-bearers. But there 
men, the greatest and best, always in sub-| was more of a supernatural power impressing 
serviency and subordination to God. This| this terror upon them. God himself gave it 
army was to be defeated purely by terrors, | the setting on, to show how that promise 
and these are especially the sword of the\should have been fulfilled if they had not 
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forfeited it, One of you shall chase athousand. 
- See the power of imagination, and how much 


_ it may become a terror at some times, as at 


other times it is a pleasure. 2. They fell 
foul upon one another: The Lord set every 
man’s sword against his fellow, v.22. In this 
confusion, observing the trumpeters and 
torch-bearers to stand still without their 
camp, they concluded the body of the army 
had already entered and was in the midst of 
them, and therefore every one ran at the 
next he met, though a friend, supposing him 
an enemy, and one such mistake as this 
would occasion many, for then he that slew 
him would certainly be taken for an enemy, 
and would be dispatched immediately. It is 
our interest to preserve such a command of 
our own spirits as never to be afraid with any 
amazement, for we cannot conceive what mis- 
chiefs we thereby plunge ourselves into. 
See also how God often makes the enemies 
of his church instruments to destroy one an- 
other; it is a pity the church’s friends 
should ever be thus infatuated. 3. They 
fled for their lives. Perhaps when day-light 
came they were sensible of their mistake in 
fighting with one another, and concluded 
that by this fatal error they had so weakened 
themselves that now it was impossible to 
make any head against Israel, and therefore 
made the best of their way towards their own 
country, though, for aught that appears, the 
300 men kept their ground. The wicked 
flee when none pursueth, Prov. xxviii. 1. Ter- 
rors make him afraid on every side, and drive 
him to his feet, Job xviii. 11. 


_ 23 And the men of Israel gathered 
themselves together out of Naphtali, 
and out of Asher, and out of all Ma- 
nasseh, and pursued after the Midian- 
ites. 


- gers throughout all mount Ephraim, 


saying, Come down against the 
Midianites, and take before them the 
waters unto Beth-barah and Jordan. 
Then all the men of Ephraim gathered 
themselves together, and took the 
waters unto Beth-barah and Jordan. 


25 And they took two princes of the! 


Midianites, Oreb and Zeeb ; and they 
slew Oreb upon the rock Oreb, and 


Zeeb they slew at the winepress of 


Zeeb, and pursued Midian, and 
brought the heads of Oreb and Zeeb 
to Gideon on the other side Jordan. 


We have here the prosecution of this 
glorious victory. 1. Gideon’s soldiers that 
had been dismissed, and perhaps had begun 
to disperse themselves, upon notice of the 
enemies’ flight got together again, and vigor- 
ously pursued those whom they had not 
courage to face 
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The men of Israei out of 


Gideon’s victory, 
Naphtali and Asher who did this (v. 23) were 
not such as now came from those distant 
countries, but the same that had enlisted 
themselves (ch. vi. 35), but had been ca- 
shiered. ‘Those who were fearful and afraid 
to fight (v. 3) now took heart, when the worst 
was over, and were ready enough to divide 
the spoil, though backward to make the on- 
set. Those also that might not fight though 
they had a mind to it, and were disbanded 
by order from God, did not as those, 2 Chron. 
xxv. 10, 13, return in great anger, but waited 
for an opportunity of doing service in pur- 
suing the victory, though they were denied the 
honour of helping to force the lines. 2. The 
Ephraimites, upon a summons from Gideon, 
came in unanimously, and secured the passes 
over Jordan, by the several fords, to cut off 
the enemies’ retreat into their own country, 
that they might be entirely destroyed, to 
prevent the like mischief to Israel another 
time. Now that they had begun to fall, it 
was easy to say, Down with them, Esth. vi. 
13. They took the waters (v. 24), that is, 
posted themselves along the river side, so 
that the Midianites, who fled from those who 
pursued them, fell into the hands of those 
that waited to intercept them. Here were 
Sear, and the pit, and the snare, Isa. xxiv. 17 

3. ‘Two of the chief commanders of the host 
of Midian were taken and slain by the 
Ephraimites on this side Jordan, v. 25. Their 
names perhaps signified their nature, Oreb 
signifies a raven, and Zeeb a wolf (corvus 
and dupus). These in their flight had taken 
shelter, one in a rock (Isa. ii. 21; Rev. vi. 15), 
the other by a wine-press, as Gideon for fear 
ef them had lately hid his corn by a wine- 
press, ch. vi. 11. But the places of- their 
shelter were made the places of their slaugh- 
ter, and the memory of it was preserved to 


9 ; _ | posterity in the names of the places, to their 
eee eee | perpetual infamy: Here fell the princes of 


Midian. 
CHAP. VIII. 


This chapter gives us a further account of Gideon's victory over the 
Midianites, with the residue of the story of his life and govern- 
ment. 1, Gideon prudently pacifies the offended Ephraimites, 
ver. 1—3. II. He bravely pursues the fying Midianites, ver. 4, 
10—12. If. He justly chastises the insolence of the men of Suc- 
coth and Penuel, who basely abused him (ver.5—9), and were 
reckoned with for it, ver. 13—17, IV. He honourably slays the 
two kings of Midian, ver. IS—2l. V. Afterall this he modestly 
declines the government of Israel, ver. 22, 23. V1. He footshly 
gratified the superstitious humour of his people, by setting upan 
ephod in his own city, which proved a great snare, ver. 24—27, 
VII. He kept the country quiet for forty years, ver.28. VIII He 
died in honour, and left a numerous family behind him, er. 
29—32. 1X. Both he and his God were soon forgotten by un- 
grateful Israel, ver. 33—35. 


ND the men of Ephraim said 
unto him, Why hast thou served 

us thus, that thou calledst us not, 
when thou wentest to fight with the 
Midianites ? And they did chide with 
him sharply. 2 And he said unto 
them, What have I done now in 
comparison of you? Js not the glean- 
ing of the grapes of Ephraim better 
than the vintage of Abi-ezer ? 3 God 
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Gideon pacifi e Ephraimites. 
nath delivered into your hands the 
princes of Midian, Oreb and Zeeb : 
and what was I able to do in com- 
parison of you? Then their anger 
was abated toward him, when he had 
said that. 


No sooner were the Midianites, the com- 
mon enemy, subdued, than, through the 
violence of some hot spirits, the children of 
Israel were ready to quarrel among them- 
selves ; an unhappy spark was struck, which, 
if Gideon had not with a great deal of wisdom 
and grace extinguished immediately, might 
have broken out into a flame of fatal conse- 
quence. The Ephraimites, when they brought 
the heads of Oreb and Zeeb to Gideon as 
general, instead of congratulating him upon 
his successes and addressing him with thanks 
for his great services, as they ought to have 
done, picked a quarrel with him and grew 
very hot upon it. 

I. Their accusation was very peevish and 
unreasonable: Why didst thou not call us when 
thou wentest to fight with the Midianites ? v. 1. 
Ephraim was brother to Manasseh, Gideon’s 
tribe, and had the pre-eminence in Jacob’s 
blessing and in Moses’s, and therefore was 
very jealous of Manasseh, lest that tribe 
should at any time ‘eclipse the honour of 
Hence we find Manasseh against 
Ephraim and Ephraim against Manasseh, 
Isa. ix. 21. A brother offended is harder to 
be won than a strong city, and their contentions 
are as the bars of a castle, Prov. xviil. 19. 
But how unjust was their quarrel with Gideon! 
They were angry that he did not send for 
them to begin the attack upon Midian, as 
well as to follow the blow. Why were they 
not called to lead the van? The post of 
honour, they thought, belonged to them. 
But, 1. Gideon was called of God, and must 
act as he directed; he neither took the 
honour to himself nor did he himself dis- 
pose of honours, but left it to God to do all. 
So that the Ephraimites, in this quarrel, re- 
flected upon the divine conduct; and what 
was Gideon that they murmured against him? 
2. Why did not the Ephraimites offer them- 
selves willingly to the service? They knew 
the enemy was in their country, and had 
heard of the forces that were raising to oppose 
them, to which they ought to have joined 
themselves, in zeal for the common {cause, 
though they had not a formal invitation. 
Those seek themselves more than God that 
stand upon a point of honour to excuse them- 
selves from doing real service to God and 
their generation. In Deborah’s time there 
was a root of Ephraim, ch. v. 14. Why did 
not this appear now? ‘The case itself called 
them, they needed not wait for a cal] from 
Gideon. . 3. Gideon had saved their credit in 
not calling them. If he had sent for them, 
no doubt many of them would have gone 
back with the faint-hearted, or been dis- 
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missed with the la f 
ferate ; so that by not calling 
vented the putting of those slur 
Cowards will seem valiant when the 
is over, but those consult their rep 
who try not their courage when danger 
near. ripen) ; 
II. Gideon’s answer was very calm and 
peaceable, and was intended not so much to — 
justify himself as to please and pacify them, 
v. 2,3. He answers them, 1. With agreat — 
deal of meekness and temper. He did not 
resent the affront, nor answer anger with 
anger, but mildly reasoned the case with 
them, and he won as true honour by this 
command which he had over his own passion 
as by his victory over the Midianites. He 
that 1s slow to anger ts better than the mighty. 
2. With a great deal of modesty and humi- — 
lity, magnifying their performances above his 
own: Is not the gleaning of the grapes of . 
Ephraim, who picked up the stragglers of 
the enemy, and cut off those of them that 
escaped, better than the vintage of Abiezer— 
a greater honour to them, and better service 
to the country, than the first attack Gideon © 
made upon them? The destruction of the 
church’s enemies is compared to a vintage, 
Rey. xiv. 18. In this he owns their glean- — 
ings better than his gatherings. The im- 
proving of a victory is often more honour- 
able, and of greater consequence, than the 
winning of it; im this they had signalized 
themselves, and their own courage and con- : 
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duct, or, rather, God had dignified them ; for 
though, to magnify their achievements, heis 
willing to diminish his own performances, 
yet he will not take any flowers from God’s 
crown to adorn theirs with: “ God has de- — 
livered into your hands the princes of Midian, 
and a great slaughter has been’ made of tne 
enemy by your numerous hosts, and what 
was I able to do with 300 men, in comparison 
of you and your brave exploits?” “Gideon . 
stands here a very great example of self- 
denial, and this instance shows us, (1.) That 
humility of deportment is the best way to re- 
move envy. It is true even right works are 
often envied, Kccl. iy. 4. Yet they are not 
so apt to be so when those who do them ap- 
pear not to be proud of them. ‘Those are — 
malignant indeed who seek to cast down 
from their excellency those that humble and 
abase themselves. (2.) It is likewise the 
surest method of ending strife, for only by 
pride comes contention, Prov. xiii. 10. (3:) 
Humility is most amiable and admirable in 
the midst of great attainments and adyance- 
ments. Gideon’s conquests did greatly set 
off his condescensions. (4.) Itis the proper — 
act of humility to esteem others better than 
ourselves, and in honour to prefer one another. 
Now what was the issue of this contro- 
versy? The Ephraimites had chidden with 
him sharply (v. 1), forgetting the respect 
due to their general and one whom God 
had honoured, and giving vent to their pas» 
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in a very indecent liberty of speech, a 
tertain sign of a weak and indefensible cause. 


- Reason runs low when the chiding flies high. 
- But Gideon’s soft answer turned away their 

wrath, Prov. xv. 1. 
towards him, v. 3. 
" retained some resentment, but he prudently 
overlooked it and let it cool by degrees. 
_ Very great and good men must expect to 


Their anger was abated 
It is intimated that they 


have their patience tried by the unkind- 
nesses and follies even of those they serve 


_ and must not think it strange. 


4 And Gideon came to Jordan, 
and passed over, he, and the three 
hundred men that. were with him, 
faint, yet pursuing them. 5 And he 
said unto the men of Succoth, Give, 
I pray you, loaves of bread unto the 
people that follow me; for they. be 


- faint, and I am pursuing after Zebah 


and Zalmunna, kings of Midian. 6 
And the princes of Succoth said, Are 
the hands of Zebah and Zalmunna 
now in thine hand,. that we should 
give bread unto thine army? 7 And 
Gideon said, Therefore when the 
Lorp hath delivered Zebah and Zal- 
munna into mine hand, then I will 
tear your flesh with the thorns of the 
wilderness and with briers. 8 And 
he went up thence to Penuel, and 
spake unto them likewise: and the 
men of Penuel answered him as the 
men of Succoth had answered him. 
9 And he spake also unto the men of 
Penuel, saying, When I come again 
in peace, I will break down this 
tower. 10 Now Zebah and Zal- 
munna were in Karkor, and their 
hosts with them, about fifteen thou- 
sand men, all that were left of all the 
hosts of the children of the east: for 
there fell a hundred and twenty 
thousand men that drew sword. 11 


_And Gideon went up by the way of 


- them that dwelt in tents on the east 


of Nobak and Jogbehah, and smote 
the host: for the host was secure. 
12 And when Zebah and Zalmunna 
fled, he pursued after them, and took 
the two kings of Midian, Zebah and 
Zalmunna, and discomfited all the 
host. 13 And Gideon the son of 
Joash returned from battle before the 
sun was up, 14 And caught a young 
man of the men of Succoth, and en- 
quired of him: and he described unto 
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Gideon pursues the Midianites. 
him the princes of Succoth, and the > 
elders thereof, even threescore and 
seventeen men. 15 And. he came 
unto the men of Succoth, and said, 
Behold Zebah and Zalmunna, with 
whom ye did upbraid me, saying, Ave 
the hands of Zebah and Zalmunna 
now in thine hand, that wé should 
give bread unto thy men that are 
weary? 16 And he took the elders 
of the city, and thorns of the wilder- 
ness and briers, and with them he 
taught the men of Succoth. 17 And 
he beat down the tower of Penuel, 
and slew the men of the city, 


In these verses we have, 

‘I. Gideon, as a valiant general, pursuing the 
remaining Midianites, and bravely following 
his blow. Avery great slaughter was made of 
the enemy at first: 120,000 men that drew the 
sword, v. 10. Such a terrible execution did 
they make among themselves, and so easy a 
prey were they tolsrael. But,it seems, the two 
kings of Midian, being better provided than 
the rest for an escape, with 15,000 men got 
over Jordan before the passes could be se- 
cured by the Ephraimites, and made towards 
their own country. Gideon thinks he does 
not fully execute his commission to save Is 
rael if he let them escape. He is not con- 
tent to chase them out of the country, but he 
will chase them out of the world, Job xvii. 18,_ 
This resolution is here pushed on with great 
firmness, and crowned with great success. 

1. His firmness was very exemplary. He 
effected his purpose under the greatest dis- 
advantages and discouragements that could 
be. (1.) He took none with him but his 300 
men, who now laid aside their trumpets and 
torches, and betook themselves totheir swords 
and spears. God had said, By these 300 men 
will I save you (ch. vii. 7); and, confiding in 
that promise, Gideon kept to them only, v. 4. 
He expected more from 300 men, supported 
by a particular promise, than from so many 
thousands supported only by their own va- 
lour. (2.) They were faint, and yet pursuing, 
much fatigued with what they had done, and 
yet eager to do more against the enemies of 
their country. Our spiritual warfare must 
thus be prosecuted with what strength we 
have, though we have but little; it is many 
a time the true Christian’s case, fainting and 
yet pursuing. (3.) Though he met with dis- 
couragement from those of his own people, 
was jeered for what he was doing, as going 
about what he could never accomplish, yet 
he went on with it. If those that should be 
our helpers in the way of our duty prove 
hindrances to us, let not this drive us off 
from it. Those know not how to value Gou’s 
acceptance that know not how to despise the 
reproaches and contempts of men. (4.) He 
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pursues the Midianites. 
made a very long march by the way of those 
that dwelt in tents (v. 11), either because he 
hoped to find them kinder to him than the 
men of Succoth and Penuel, that dwelt in 
walled towns (sometimes there is more gene- 
rosity and charity found in country tents 
than in city palaces), or because that was a 
road in which he would be least expected, 
and therefore that way it would be the greater 
surprise to them. It is evident he spared no 
pains to complete his victory. Now he found 
it an advantage to have his 300 men such as 
could bear hunger, and thirst, and toil. It 
should seem, he set upon the enemy by night, 
as he had done before, for the host was secure. 
The security of sinners often proves their 
ruin, and dangers are most fatal when least 
feared. 

2. His success was very encouraging to 
resolution and industry in a good cause. 
He routed the army (v. 11), and took the two 
kings prisoners, v.12. Note, The fear of the 
wicked shall come upon him. Those that 
think to run from the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon do but run upon it. If he flee 
from the iron weapon, yet the bow of steel 
shall strike him through; for evil pursueth 
sinners. 

II. Here is Gideon, as a righteous judge, 
chastising the insolence of the disaffected Is- 
raelites, the men of Succoth and the men of 
Penuel, both in the tribe of Gad, on the other 
side Jordan. 

1. Their crime was great. Gideon, with a 
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~ handful of feeble folk was pursuing the com- 


mon enemy, to complete the deliverance of 
Israel. His way led him through the city of 
Succoth first and afterwards of Peruel. He 
expected not that the magistrates should meet 
him in theirformalities, congratulate him upon 
his victory, present him with the keys of their 
city, and give him a treat, much less that 


~ they should send forces in to his assistance, 


though he was entitled to all this; but he 
only begs some necessary food for his soldiers 
that were ready to faint for want, and he does 
it very humbly and importunately: Give, I 
pray you, loaves of bread unto the peopie that 
follow me, v.5. The request would have been 
reasonable if they had been but poor travellers 
in distress; but considering that they were 
soldiers, called, and chosen, and faithful (Rev. 
xvil.14), men whom God had greatly honoured 
and to whom Israel was highly obliged, who 
had done great service to their country and 
were now doing more,—that they were con- 
querors, and had power to put them under 
contribution,—and that they were fighting 
God’s battles and Israel’s,—nothing could 
be more just than that their brethren should 
furnish them with the best provisions their 
city afforded. But the princes of Succoth 
neither feared God nor regarded man. _ For, 
(1.) In contempt of God, they refused to an- 
swer the just demands of him whom God had 
raised up to saye them, affronted him, ban- 
tered him, despised the success he had already 
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been honoured with, despaire 
of his present undertaking, did wh 
could to discourage him in prose 
war, and were very willing to bel 
the remaining forces of Midian, which they 
had now seen march through their country, 
would be too hard for him: Are the hands of ” 
Zebah and Zalmunna now in thy hand? — 
“No, nor ever will be,” so they conclude, 
judging by the disproportion of numbers. 
(2.) The bowels of their compassion were shut — 
up against their brethren; they were as des- 
titute of love as they were of faith, would not 
give morsels of bread (so some read it) to 
those that were ready to perish. Were these 
princes? were these Israelites? unworthy ~ 
either title, base and degenerate men! Surely 
they were worshippers of Baal, or in the in- 
terests of Midian. The men of Penuel gave 
the same answer to the same request, defying - 
the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, v. 8. 
2. The warning he gave them of the punish- 
ment of their crime was very fair. (1.) He 
did not punish it immediately, because he 
would not lose so much time from the pur- 
suit of the enemy that were flying from him, 
because he would not seem to do it in a heat 
of passion, and because he would do it more 
to their shame and confusion when he 
had completed his undertaking, which they 
thought impracticable. But, (2.) He told 
them how he would punish it (. 7, 9), to 
show the confidence he had of success in the 
strength of God, and thats if they had the 
least grain of grace and consideration left, 
they might upon second thoughts repent of 
their folly, humble themselves, and contrive 
how to atone for it, by sending after him 
succours and supplies, which if they had 
done, no doubt, Gideon would have pardoned 
them. God gives notice of danger, and space ~ 
to repent, that sinners may flee from the wrath 
to come. ' ee 
3. The warning being slighted, the punish- | 
ment, though very severe, was really very just. 
(1.) The princes of Succoth were first made 
examples. Gideon got intelligence of their 
number, seventy-seven men, their names, 
and places of abode, which were described in 
writing to him, v.14. And,°to their great 
surprise, when they thought he had scarcely 
overtaken the Midianites, he returnedacon- 
queror. His 300 men were now the minis- 
ters of his justice; they secured all these 
princes, and brought them before Gideon, 
who showed them his royal captives in chains. - 
“These are the men you thought me an un- 
equal match for, and would give me no as- 
sistance in the pursuit of,” ». 15. And he 
punished them with thorns and briers, but, 
it should seem, not unto death. . With these, 
[1.] He tormented their ‘bodies, ‘either by 
scourging or by rolling them in the thorns 
and briers ; some way or other he tore their — 
flesh, v.7. Those shall have judgment with- 
out mercy that have shown no mercy. Per- 
haps he observed them to be soft and deli- 
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‘gate men, who despised him and his com- 
pany for their roughness and hardiness, and 
i therefore Gideon thus mortified them for 
their effeminacy. [2.] He instructed their 
: minds: With these he taught the.men of Suc- 
% coth, v.16. The correction he gave them 
~ was intended, not for destruction, but whole- 
some discipline, to make them wiser and 
better for the future. He made them know 
_ (so the word is), made them know themselves 
th their folly, God and their duty, made 
them know who Gideon was, since they would 
not know by the success wherewith God had 
- crowned him. Note, Many are taught with 
the briers and thorns of affliction that would 
not learn otherwise. God gives wisdom by 
the rod and reproof, chastens and teaches, and 
~ vy correction opens the ear to discipline. 
_ Our blessed Saviour, though he was a Son, 
yet learnt obedience by the things which he 
suffered, Heb. v.8. Let every pricking brier, 
_ and grieving thorn, especially when it becomes 
a thorn in the flesh, be thus interpreted, thus 
amproved. ‘“ By this God designs to teach 
ne; what good lesson shall I learn ?”’ 

(2.) The doom of the men of Penuel comes 
next, and it should seem he used them more 
severely than the other, for good reason, no 
doubt, v.17. [1.] He beut down their tower, 
of which they gloried, in which they trusted, 
perhaps scornfully advising Gideon end his 
men rather to secure themselves in that than 
to pursue the Midianites. What men make 
their pride is justly by its ruin made their 
shame. [2.] He slew the men of the city, not 
all, perhaps not the elders or princes, but 
those that had affronted him, and those only. 
He slew some of the men of the city that were 
most insolent and abusive, for terror to the 
rest, and so he taught the men of Penuel. 


18 Then said he unto Zebah and 
Zalmunna, What manner of men were 
they whom ye slew at Tabor? And 
they answered, As thou art, so were 
they; each one resembled the child- 
ren of aking. 19 And he said, They 
were my brethren, even the sons of 

my mother: as the Lorp liveth, if 
ye had saved them alive, I would not 
slay you. 20 And he said unto Jether 
his firstborn, Up, and slay them. 
But the youth drew not his sword: 
for he feared, because he was yet a 
youth. 21 Then Zebah and. Zal- 
munna said, Rise thou, and fall upon 
us: for as the man is, so is his 
strength. And Gideon arose, and 
slew Zebah and Zalmunna, and took 
away the ornaments that were on 
their camels’ necks. 


Judgment began at the house of God, in 
_ the just correction of the men of Succoth and 
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Zebah and Zalmunna slain. 


Penuel, who were Israelites, but it did not 
end there. ‘The kings of Midian, when 
they had served to demonstrate Gideon’s vic- 
tories, and grace his triumphs, must now be 
reckoned with. 1. They are indicted for the 
murder of Gideon’s brethren some time ago 
at Mount Tabor. When the children of Is- 
rael, for fear of the Midianites, made them- 
selves dens in the mountuins (ch. vi. 2), those 
young men, it is likely, took shelter in that 
mountain, where they were found by these 
two kings, and most basely and barbarously 
slain in cold blood. When he asks them 
what manner of men they were (v. 18), it is 
not because he was uncertain of the thing, or 
wanted proof of it; he was not so little con- 
cerned for his brethren’s blood as not to en- 
quire it out before now, nor were these proud 
tyrants solicitous to conceal it. But he puts 
that question to them that by their acknow- 
ledgment of the more than ordinary comeli- 
ness of the persons they slew their crime 
might appear the more heinous, and conse- 
quently their punishment the more righteous. 
They could not but own that, though they 
were found in a mean and abject condition, 
yet they had an unusual greatness and 
majesty in their countenances, not unlike 
Gideon himself at this time: they resembled 
the children of a king, born for something 
great. 2. Being found guilty of this murder 
by their own confession, Gideon, though he 
might have put them to death as Israel’s 
judge for the injuries done to that people in 
general, as Oreb and Zeeb (ch. vii. 25), yet 
chooses rather to put on the character of 
an avenger of blood, as next of kin to the per- 
sons slain: They were my brethren, v. 19. 
Their other crimes might have been forgiven, 
at least Gideon would not have slain them 
himself, let them have answered it to the 
people ; but the voice of his brethren’s blood 
cries, cries to him, now it is in the power of 
his hand to avenge it, and therefore there is 
no remedy—by him must their blood be shed, 
though they were kings. Little did they 
think to hear of this ‘so long after; but 
murder seldom goes unpunished even in this 
life. 3. The execution is done by Gideon 
himself with his own hand, because he was 
the avenger of blood ; he bade his son slay 
them, for he was a near relation to the per- 
sons murdered, and fittest to be his father’s 
substitute and representative, and he would 
thus train him up to the acts of justice and 
boldness, v. 20. But, (1.) The young man 
himself desired to be excused; he feared, 
though they were bound and could make no 
resistance, because he was yet a youth, and 
not used to such work: courage does not al- 
ways run in the blood. (2.) The prisoners 
themselves desired that Gideon would excuse 
it (v. 21), begged that, if they must die, they 
might die by his own hand, which would be 
somewhat more honourable to them, and 
more easy; for by his great strength they 
would sooner be dispatched and rid out of 
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fore be thou the executioner.” 


manner. 


22 Then the men of Israel said 
unto Gideon, Rule thou over us, both 
thou, and thy son, and thy son’s son 


also: for thou hast delivered us from 
the hand of Midian. 


you: the Lorp shall rule over you. 
24 And Gideon said unto them,‘I 
would desire a request of you, that 
ye would give me every man the ear- 
rings of his prey. (For they had 
golden earrings, because they were 
Ishmaelites.) 25 And they answered, 
We will willingly give them. And 
they spread a garment, and did cast 
therein every man the earrings of his 
prey. 26 And the weight of the 
golden earrings that he requested was 
a thousand and seven hundred shekels 
of gold ; beside ornaments, and col- 
lars, and purple raiment that was on 


_the kings of Midian, and beside the 


chains that were about their camels’ 
necks. 27 And Gideon made an 
ephod thereof, and put it in his city, 
even in Ophrah: and all Israel went 
thither a whoring after it: which 
thing became a snare unto Gideon, 
and to his house. 28 Thus was 


‘Midian subdued before the children 


ot Israel, so that they lifted up their 
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_ their pain. As is the man, so is his strength. 
Either they mean it of themselves (they were 
men of such strength as called for a better 
hand than that young man’s to overpower 
quickly) or of Gideon, “'Thowart at thy full 
strenyth; he has not yet come to it; there- 
From those 
that are grown up to maturity, it is expected 
that what they do in any service be done 
with so much the more strength. Gideon 
‘dispatched them quickly, and seized the or- 
naments that were on their camels’ necks, 
ornaments like the moon, so itis in the margin, 
either badges of their royalty or perhaps of 
their idolatry, for Ashteroth was represented 
by the moon, as Baal by the sun. With these 
he took all their other ornaments, as appears 
v. 26, where we find that he did not put them 
to so good a use as one would have wished. 
The destruction of these two kings, and that 
of the two princes (ch. vil. 25) is long after- 
wards pleaded as a precedent in prayer for 
the ruin of others of the church’s enemies, 
Ps. Ixxxili. 11, Make their nobles like Oreb 
and Zeeb, and all their priaces as Zebah 
and Zalmunna, let them all be cut off in like 


23 And Gideon 
said unto them, [ will not rule over 
you, neither shall my son rule over 
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heads no more. Anc n as 
in quietness forty ye days 
© ea Jaa ‘> 
of Gideon. ee Caheehs 
‘Here is,. I. Gideon’s laudable modesty, — 
after his great victory, in refusing the govern- 
ment which the people offered him,, 1. It 
was honest in them to offerit: Rule thou over — 
us, for thou hast delivered us, v.. 22. They 7 
thought it very reasonable that he who had 
gone through the toils and perils of their de- | 
liverance should enjoy the honour and power, — 
of commanding them ever afterwards, and — 
very desirable that he who im this great and 
critical juncture had had such mauifest tokens 
of God’s presence with him should ever af- 
terwards preside in their affairs. . Let us ap- 
ply it to the Lord Jesus; he hath delivered. 
us out of the hands of our enemies, our spi- — 
ritual enemies, the worst and most dangerous, - 
and therefore it is fit he should rule over us; . 
for how can we be, better ruled’ than: by one. 
that appears to have so great an interest in 
heaven and so great a kindness for this 
earth? We are delivered that we may serve 
him without fear, Luke i. 74, 75. 2. It 
was honourable in him torefuse it: Iwill not _ 
rule over you, v.23, What he did was with 
a design to serve them, not to rule them—to 
make them safe, easy, and happy, not to make 
himself great or honourable, Aa e he was 
not ambiticus of grandeur himself, so he did 
not covet to entail it upon his family: “My — 
son shall not rule over you, either while Ilive 
or when I am gone, but the Lord shall still. 
rule over you, and constitute your judges by 
the special designation of his own Spirit, as — 
he has done.”” This intimates, (1.) His mo~ 
desty, and the mean opinion he had of him- 
self and his own merits. He thought the 
honour of doing good was recompenceenough 
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for all his services, which needed not to be 
rewarded with the honour of bearing sway. 
He that is greatest, let him be your minister. | _ 
(2.) His piety, and the great opinion he had 
of God’s government. Perhaps he discerned _ 
in the people a dislike of the theocracy, or 
divine government, a desire ofa kinglike the 
nations, and thought they availed themselves 
of his merits as a colourable pretence to 
move for this change of government, But 
Gideon would by no means admit it. No — 
good man can be pleased with any honour 
done to himself which ought to be peculiar — 
to God. Were you baptized in the name 
of Paul ? 1 Cor. i. 13. ae ig Vee, 

II. Gideon’s irregular zeal to perpetuate 
the remembrance of this victory by an ephod 
made of the choicest of the spoils. 1. He 
asked the men of Israel to give him the ear- 
rings of their prey ; for such ornaments they 
stripped the slain ofin abundance. These he 
demanded, either because they were the finest 
gold, and therefore fittest for a religious use, — 
or because they had had as ear-rings some 


eo 


‘superstitious signification, which he thought 


too well of. Aaron called for the ear-rings. : 


eason enough to think that those who of- 
fered him a crown, when he declined it, 
_ would not deny him their ear-rings, when he 
begged them, nor did they, v. 25. 2. He 
himself added the spoil he took from the 
kings of Midian, which, it should seem, had 
fallen to his share, v. 26. The generals had 
_ that part of the prey which was most splendid, 
the prey of divers colours, ch. v. 30. 3. Of 
_ this he made an ephod, v. 27. It was plau- 
- sible enough, and might be well intended to 
_ preserve a memorial of so divine a victory in 
_ the judge’s own city. But it was a very un- 
Fr advised thing to make that memorial to be an 
F ephod, a sacred’ garment. I would gladly 
_ put the best construction that can be upon 
_ the actions of good men, and such a one we 
_ are sure Gideon was. But we have reason 
_ to suspect that this ephod had, as usual, a 
 teraphim annexed to it (Hos iii. 4), and that, 
having an altar already built by divine ap- 
Ointment (ch. vi. 26), which he erroneously 
imagined he might still use for sacrifice, he 
intended this for an oracle, to be consulted 
in doubtful cases: So the learned Dr. Spen- 
eer supposes. Each tribe having now very 

_ much its government within itself, they were 
too apt to covet their religion among them- 
selves. We read very little of Shiloh, and 
the ark there, in all the story of the Judges. 
_ Sometimes by divine dispensation, and much 
oftener by the transgression of men, that law 
which obliged them to worship only at that 
one altar seems not to have been so religi- 
ously observed as one would have expected, 
any more than afterwards, when in the reigns 
even of very good kings the high places were 
not taken away, from which we may. infer 
that that law had a further reach as a type 
of Christ, by whose mediation alone all our 
services’ are accepted. Gideon therefore, 
through ignorance or inconsideration, sinned 
in making this ephod, though he had a good 
intention in it. Shiloh, it is true, was not 
far off, but it was in Ephraim, and that tribe 
had lately disobliged him (v. 1), which made 
him perhaps not care to go so often among 
them as his occasions would lead him to 
consult the oracle, and therefore he would 
' have one nearer home. Howeyer this might 
be honestly intended, and at first did little 

_ hurt, yet in process of time, (1.) Israel went 
a whoring after it, that is, they deserted God’s 
altar and priesthood, being fond of change, 
and prone to idolatry, and having some ex- 
cuse for paying respect to this ephod, be- 
cause so good a man as Gideon had set it 
up, and by degrees their respect to if grew 
more and more superstitious. Note, Many 
are led into false ways by one false step of a 
good man. ‘The beginning of sin, particu- 
larly of idolatry and will-worship, as as the 
letting forth of water, so it has been found in 

_ the fatal corruptions of the church of Rome ; 


CHAP. VIIL. 
0 make the golden calf of, Exod. xxxii. 2; |(2.) It became a snare to Gideon himself, 
ese Gideon begged v. 24. And he had | abating his zeal for the house of God in his 


|see Ezek. iv. 6. 
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Israel’s return to idolatry, 


old age, and much more to his house, whe 
were drawn by it into sin, and it proved the 
ruin of the family. 

III. Gideon’s happy agency for the re- 
pose of Israel, v, 28. The Midianites that 
had been so vexatious gave them no more 
disturbance. Gideon, though he would not 
assume the honour and power of a king, 
governed as a judge, and did all the good 
offices he,could for his people; so that the 
country was in quietness forty years. Hitherto 
the times of Israel had been reckoned by 
forties. Othniel judged forty years, Ehud 
eighty—just two forties, Barak forty, and 
now. Gideon forty, providence so ordering it 
to bring in mind the forty years of their 
wandering in the wilderness. Forty years 
long was I grieved with this generation, And 
After these, Eli ruled forty 
years (1 Sam. iv. 18), Samuel and Saul forty 
(Acts xii. 21), David forty, and Solomon 
forty. Forty years is about an age. 


29 And Jerubbaal the son of Joash 
went and dwelt in his own house. 
30 And Gideon had threescore and 
ten sons of his body begotten: for he 
had many wives. 31 And his con- 
cubine that wasin Shechem, she also 
bare him a son, whose name he called 
Abimelech. 32 And Gideon the son 
of Joash died in a good old age, and 
was buried in the sepulchre of Joash 
his father, in Ophrah of the Abi-ez- 
rites. 33 And it came to pass, as 
soon as Gideon was dead, that the 
children of Israel turned again, and 
went a whoring after Baalim, and 
made Baal-berith their god. 34 And 
the children of Israel remembered not 
the Lorp their God, who had de- 
livered them out of the hands of all 
their enemies on every side: 35 
Neither showed they kindness to the 
house of Jerubbaal, namely, Gideon, 
according to all the goodness which 
he had showed unto Israel. 

We have here the conclusion of the story 
of Gideon. J. He lived privately, v. 29. 
He was not puffed up with his great honours, 
did not ‘covet a palace or castle to dwell in, 
but. retired to the house he had lived in be- 
fore his elevation. Thus that brave Roman 
who was called from the plough upon a 
sudden occasion to. command the army when 
the action was over returned to his plough 
again. 2. His family was multiplied. He 
had many wives (therein he transgressed the 
law); by them he had seventy sons (v. 39,) 


therefore leave it off before it be meddled with. | but by a concubine he had one whom hz 
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The usurpation of Abime 
named Abimelech (which signifies, my father 
a king), that proved the ruin of his family, 
v. 31. 3. He died in honour, in a good old 
age, when he had lived as long as he was 
capable of serving God and his country ; and 
who would desire to live any longer? And 
he was buried in the sepulchre of his fathers. 
4. After his death the people corrupted 
themselves, and went all to naught. As 
soon as ever Gideon was dead, who had kept 
them close to the worship of the God of 
Israel, they found themselves under no re- 
straint, and then they went a whoring after 
Baalim, v. 33. They went a whoring first 
after another ephod (wv. 27), for which irregu- 
larity Gideon had himself given them too 
much occasion, and now they went a whoring 
after another god. False worships made 
way for false deities. They now chosea new 
god (ch. v. 8), a god of a new name, Baal- 
berith (a goddess, say some); Berith, some 
think, was Berytus, the place where the 
Pheenicians worshipped this idol. The name 
signifies the Lord of a covenant. Perhaps he 
was so called because his worshippers joined 
themselves by covenant to him, in imitation 
of Israel’s covenanting with God; for the 
devil is God’s ape. In this revolt of Israel 
to idolatry they showed, (1.) Great ingrati- 
sude to God (v. 34): They remembered not 
che Lord, not only who had delivered them 
into the hands of their enemies, to punish 
them for their idolatry, but who had also 
delivered them out of the hands of their ene- 
mies, to invite them back again into his ser- 
vice; both the judgments and the mercies 
were forgotten, and the impressions of them 
lost. (2.) Great ingratitude to Gideon, v. 
35. A great deal of goodness he had shown 
unto Israel, as a father to his country, for 
which they ought to have been kind to his 
family when he was gone, for that is one 
way by which we ought to show ourselves 
grateful to our friends and benefactors, and 
may be returning their kindnesses when 
they are in their graves. But Israel showed 
not this kindness to Gideon’s family, as we 
shall find in the next chapter. No wonder 
if those who forget their God forget their 
friends. 

CHAP. IX. 


The apostasy of Israel after the death of Gideon is punished, not 
as the former apustasies by a foreign inyasion, or the oppressions 
of any neighbouring power, but by intestine broils among them- 
selves, which in this chapter we have the story of ; and it is hard 
to say whether their sin or their misery appears mostinit. It 
is an account of the usurpation and tyranny of Abimelech, who 
was base son to Gidcon ; so we must call him, and not Waeee 
modishly his natural son: he was so unlike him. We are here 
told, 1. How he thrust bimself into the government at Shechem 
his own city, by subtlety and cruelty, particularly by the murder 
of all his brethren, ver. 1—6, II. How his doom was read in a 
parable by Jotham, Gideon’s youngest son, ver. 7—21. Il]. What 
strifes there were between Abimelech and his friends the She- 
chemites, ver. 22--41. IV. How this ended in the ruiu of the 
Shechemites (ver. 412—49), aud of Abimelech himself, ver. 50—57 
Of this meteor, this ignis fatuus of a prince, that was not a es 
tector but a plague to his country, we may say, as once was said 
of a great tyrant, that he came in like a fox, ruled like a lion 
and died likea dog. ‘** For the transgression of a land, such At 
the princes thereof,” i 


ND Abimelech the son of Jerub- 
. baal went to Shechem unto his 
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mother’s brethren, and_ ec 
with them, and with all th 
the house of his mother’s 
ing, 2 Speak, I pray you, in the — 
ears of all the men of Shechem, 
Whether is better for you, either that 
all the sons of Jerubbaal, which are 
threescore and ten persons, reigr. 
over you, or that one reign over you? 
remember also that 1 am your bone | 
and your flesh, 3 And his mother’s — 
brethren spake of him in the ears of © 
all the men of Shechem all these 
words: and their hearts inclined to 
follow Abimelech; for they said, He 
is our brother. 4 And they gave him 
threescore and ten pieces of silyer out — 
of the house of Baal-berith, where- — 
with Abimelech hired vain and light 
persons, which followed him. 5 And 
he went unto his father’s house at. 
Ophrah, and slew his brethren the 
sons of Jerubbaal, being threescore 
and ten persons, upon* one stone: — 
notwithstanding yet Jotham the 
oungest son of Jerubbaal was left ; 
for he hid himself. 6 And all the 
men of Shechem gathered together, — 
and all the house of Millo, and went, — 
and made Abimelech king, by the — 
plain of the pillar that was in ~ 
Shechem. ; we, 
We are here told by what arts Abimelech — 
got into authority, and made himself great. — 
His mother perhaps had instilled into his — 
mind some towering ambitious thouglits, — 
and the name his father gave him, carrying’ ~ 
royalty in it, might help to blow up these 
sparks ; and now that he has buried his fa- 
ther nothing will serve his proud spirit but 
he will succeed him in the government of 
Israel, directly contrary to his father’s will, 
for he had declared no son of his should rule — 
over them. We had no call from God to this — 
honour as his father had, nor was there any 
present occasion for a judge to deliver Israel 
as there was when his father was advanced ; 
but his own ambition must be gratified, and 
its gratification is all he aims at. Now ob- 
serve here, ; 
I. How craftily he got his mother’s rela- 
tions into his interests. Shechem was a city 
in the tribe of Ephraim, of great note. 
Joshua had held his last assembly there. If 
that city would but appear for him, and set 
him up, he theught it would go far in his fa- 
vour. There he had an interest in the family 
of which his mother was, and by them he 
made an interest in the leading men ef the 
city. It does not appear that any of them 
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choice, but the motion came first from him- 
self. None would have dreamed of making 
such a one king, if he had not dreamed of it 
himself. And see here, 1. How he wheedled 
them into the choice, v. 2, 3. He basely 
suggested that Gideon having left seventy 
sons, who made a good figure and had a good 
interest, they were designing to keep the 
power which their father had in their hands, 


‘and by ajoint-influence to reign over Israel. 


“ Now,” says he, “ you had better have one 


_ king than more, than many, than so many. 
Affairs of state are best managed by a single 


person,” v. 2. We have no reason to think 
that all or any of Gideon’s sons had the least 
intention to reign over Israel (they were of 
their father’s mind, that the Lord should 
reign over them, and they were not called of 
him), yet this he insinuates to pave the way 
to his own pretensions. Note, Those who 


‘design ill themselves are commonly most apt 


to suspect that others design ill. As for 
himself, he only puts them in mind of his 
relation to them (verbum sapienti—A word to 
the wise is sufficient): Remember that I am 
your bone and your flesh. The plot took 
wonderfully. The magistrates of Shechem 
were pleased to think of their city being a 
royal city and the metropolis of Israel, and 
uherefore they inclined to follow him; for 
they said, “ He is our brother, and his ad- 
yancement will be ouradvantage.”” 2. How 
he got money from them to bear the charges 
of his pretensions (v. 4): They gave him se- 
venty pieces of silver; it is not said what the 
‘value of these pieces was; so many shekels 
are less, and so many talents more, than we 
can well imagine; therefore itis supposed they 
were each a pound weight. but they gave this 


_ money out of the house of Baal-berith, that 
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is, out of the public treasury, which, out of 
respect to their idol, they deposited in his 
temple to be protected by him; or out of the 
offerings that had been made to that idol, 
which they hoped would prosper the better 
in his hands for its having been consecrated 


to their god. How unfit was he to reign 


over Israel, because unlikely to defend them, 
who, instead of restraining and punishing 
idolatry, thus early made himself a pensioner 
to an idol! 3. What soldiers he enlisted. 
He hived into his service vain and light per- 
sons, the scum and scoundrels of the coun- 
try, men of broken fortunes, giddy heads, 
and profligate lives; none but such would 
own him, and they were fittest to serve his 
purpose. Like leader like followers. 

Il. How cruelly he got his father’s sons 
out of the way. 

i. The first thing he did with the rabble 
he headed was to kill all his brethren at 
once, publicly and in cold blood, threescore 
and ten men, one only escaping, all slain 
upon one stone. See in this bloody tragedy, 


(i.) The power of ambition what beasts it 
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CHAP. IX. 
had an eye to him as a man of merit, who 
had any thing to recommend him to sucha 


The usurpation of Abimelech. 


will turn men into, how it will break through 
all the ties of natural affection and natural 
conscience, and sacrifice that which is most 
sacred, dear, and valuable, to its designs. 
Strange that ever it should enter into the 
heart of a man to be so very barbarous! 
(2.) The peril of honour and high birth. 
Their being the sons of so great a man as 
Gideon exposed them thus and made Abime- 
lech jealous of them. We find just the same 
number of Ahab’s sons slain together at Sa- 
maria, 2 Kings x.1, 7. ‘The grand seigniors 
have seldom thought themselves safe while 
any of their brethren have been unstrangled. 
Let none then envy those of high extraction, 
or complain of their own meanness and ob- 
scurity. ‘The lower the safer 

2. Way being thus made for Abimelech’s 
election, the men of Shechem proceeded to 
choose him king, v. 6. God was not con- 
sulted whether they should have any king at 
all, much less who it should be; here is no 
advising with the priest or with their bre- 
thren of any other city or tribe, though it 
was designed that he should reign over 
Israel, v. 22. But, (1.) The Shechemites, as 
if they were the people and wisdom must 
die with them, did all; they aided and 
abetted him in the murder of his brethren 
(v. 24), and then they made him king. The 
men of Shechem ‘that 1s, the great men, the 
chief magistrates of the city), and the house 
of Millo (that 1s, the common-council, the 
full Ezuse or house of fulness, as the word 
signifies), those that met in their guildhall 
(we read often of the house of Millo, or state- 
house in Jerusalem, or the city of David, 
2 Sam, v. 9; 2 Kings xii. 20), these gathered 
together, not to prosecute and punish Abi- 
melech for this barbarous murder, as they 
ought to have done, he being one of their 
citizens, but to make him king. Pretium 
sceleris tulit hic diadema—His wickedness was 
rewarded with a diadem. What could they 
promise themselves from a king that laid the 
foundation of his kingdom in blood? (2.) 
The rest of the Israelites were so very sottish 
as to sit by unconcerned. ‘They took no care 
to give check to this usurpation, to protect 
the sons of Gideon, or to avenge their death, 
but tamely submitted to the bloody tyrant, 
as men who with their religion had lost their 
reason, and all sense of honour and liberty, 
justice and gratitude. How vigorously had 
their fathers appeared to avenge the death of 
the Levite’s concubine, and yet so wretchedly 
degenerate are they now as not to attempt 
the avenging of the death of Gideon’s sons ; 
it is for this that they are charged with in- 
gratitude (ch. viii. 35): Neither showed they 
kindness to the house of Jerubbaal. 


7 And when they told z¢ to Jotham, 
he went and stood in the top of mount 
Gerizim, and lifted up his voice, and 
cried, and said unto them, Hearken 
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; Jotham’s orib ; 
unto me, ye men “of f'Shectiem cies ‘to, Beer, andl é 


God may hearken unto you. 8 The 


trees went forth on a dime to anoint], 


aking over them; and they said unto 
the olive tree, Reign thou over us. 
9 But the olive tree said unto them, 
Should I leave my fatness, wherewith 


-by me they honour God and man, 


and go to he promoted over the trees? 
10 And the trees said to the fig tree, 


Come thou, and reign over us. 11, 


But the fig tree said unto them, 
Should J forsake my sweetness, and 
my g good fruit, and go to be promoted 
over the trees? 19 'Then said the 
trees unto the vine, Come thou, and 
reign over us. 13 And the vine said 
unto them, Should I leave my wine, 
which cheereth God and man, and go 
to be promoted over the trees? 14 
Then said all the trees unto the 
bramble, Come thou, and reign over 
us. 15 And the bramble said unto 
the trees, If in truth ye anoint me 
king over you, then come and put 
your trust in my shadow: and if nof, 
let fire come out of the bramble, and 
devour the cedars of Lebanon. 16 
Now therefore, if ye have done truly 
and sincerely, in that ye have made 
Abimelech king, and if ye have dealt 
well with Jerubbaal and his house, 
and have done unto him according to 
the deserving of his hands; 17 (For 
my father fought for you, and adyen- 
tured his life far, and delivered you 
out of the hand of Midian: 18 And 
ye are risen up against my father’s 
house this day, and have slain his 
sons, threescore and ten persons, 
upon one stone, and have made 
Abimelech, the son of his maid-ser- 
vant, king over the men of Shechem, 
because he is your brother 5) 
ye then have dealt truly and sincerely 
with Jerubbaal and with his house 
this day, then rejoice ye in Abimelech, 
and let him also rejoice in you: 20 
But if not, let fire come out from 
Abimelech, and devour thé men of 
Shechem, and the house of Millo; 

and let fire come out from the men 
of Shechem, and -from the house of 
Millo, and devour Abimelech. 21 
And Jotham ran away, and fled, and 


fear of Abimelech his 


We have here the only testi 
pears to have been borne a 1 k 
confederacy of Avimnaloatt aad! & the ‘men of 
Shechem. It was a sign they had provoked 
God to depart from them that neither any 
prophet was sent nor any remarkable judg- 
ment, to awaken this pg een and to 
stop the progress of this threatening mischief. 
Only Jotham, the youngest son of Gideon, — 
who by a special providence escaped the — 
common ruin of his family (w. 5), ean a 
with the Shechemites, and his speech, which | 
is here recorded, shows him to have been a - 
man of such great ingenuity and wisdom, — 
and really such an accomplished gentleman, — 
that we cannot but the more lament the fall 
of Gideon’s sons. Jotham did not go about — 
to raise an army out of the other: cities of 
Israel (in which, one would think, he might — 
have made a good interest for his father’s — 
sake), to avenge his brethren’s death, much 
less to set up himself in competition avith 
Abimelech, so groundless was the usurper’s 
suggestion that the sons of Gideon aimed at — 
dominion (v. 2); but he contents himself 
with giving a faithful reproof to the She- — 
chemites, and fair warning of the fatal conse- 
quences. He got an opportunity of Speaking 
to them from the top of Mount Gerizim, the — 
mount of blessings, at the foot of which 
probably the Shechemites were, upon some 
occasion or other, gathered together (Jose- 
phus says, solemnizing a festival), and it 
seems they were willing to hear what he had 
to say. 

I. ‘His preface is very serious: “ Hedrkes , 
unto me, you men of Shechem, that God may 
hearken unto you, v. 7. As ever you hopeto — 
obtain God’s favour, and to be accepted of = 
him, give me a patient and impartial hears 
ing.” Note, Those who expect God to hear ' © 
their prayers must be willing to hear reason, 
to hear a faithful reproof, and to’ hear the — 
complaints and appeals of wronged inno-~ — 
eency. If we turn away our ear from hearing 
the law, our prayer will be an. Hg in ia ve 
Prov. xxviii. 9. ; 

II. His parable is very “\igbniidiee_ ie j 
when the trees were disposed to choose a 


19 If king the government was offered to those 


valuable trees the olive, the fig-tree, and the 
vine, but they refused it, choosing rather to 
serve than rule, to do good than bear sway. 
But the same tender being made to the 
bramble he accepted it with yain-glorious: 
exultation. The way of instruction by para~ 
bles is an ancient way, and very useful, es- 
pecially to give reproofs by. 

1. He hereby applauds the generous mo- 
desty of Gideon, and the other judges who 
were before him, and perhaps oft he sons of 
Gideon, who had declined accepting the — 
and power of kings when they might ses 
had them and likewise shows that it is in ge vee 


_ useful than to be great. 


_ oceasion at all for the trees to choose aking ; 
__ they are all the trees of the Lord which he has 

planted (Ps. civ. 16) and which therefore he 
_ will protect. Nor was there any occasion 


for Israel to talk of setting a king over them ; 
for the Lord was their king. 


they did not offer the government to the 
stately cedar, or the lofty pine, which are 
only for show and shade, and not otherwise 
useful till they are cut down, but to the fruit- 
trees, the vine and the olive. Those that 
bear fruit for the public good are justly re- 
_ spected and honoured by all that are wise 
more than those that affect to make a 
figure. For a good useful man some would 

even dare to die. (3.) The reason which all 

these fruit-trees gave for their refusal was 

much the same. ‘The olive pleads (v. 9), 
Should I leave my fatness? And the vine 

-. (v. 13), Should I leave my wine, wherewith 
both God and man are served and honoured ? 
for oil and wine were used both at God’s 
altars and at men’s tables. And shall I leave 

' my Sweetness, saith the fig-tree, and my good 
fruit (v. 11), and go to be promoted over the 
trees ? or, as the margin reads it, go up and 
down for the trees? It is intimated, [1.]'That 
government involves a man in a great deal 
both of toil and care; he that is promoted 
over the trees must go up and down for 
them, and make himself a perfect drudge to 
business. [2.] That those who are preferred 
to places of public trust and power must re- 
solve to forego all their private interests and 
advantages, and sacrifice them to the good of 
the community. ‘The fig-tree must lose its 
sweetness, its sweet retirement, sweet repose, 
and sweet conversation and contemplation, if 
it go to be promoted over the trees, and must 
undergo aconstant fatigue. ([3.] That those 
who are advanced to honour and dignity are 
in great danger of losing their fatness and 
fruitfulness. Preferment is apt to make men 
proud and slothful, and thus spoil their use- 
fulness, with which in a lower sphere they 
honoured God and man, for which reason 
those that desire to do good are afraid of 
being too great. 

2. He hereby exposes the ridiculous am- 
bition of Abimelech, whom he compares to 
the bramble or thistle, v. 14. He supposes 

_ the trees to make their court to him: Come 
thou and reign over us, perhaps because he 
knew not thatithe first motion of Abimelech’s 
preferment came from himself (as we found, 

v. 2), but thought the Shechemites had pro- 
posed it to him; however, supposing it so, 
his folly in accepting it deserved to be chas- 
tised. The bramble is a worthless plant, not 
to be numbered among the trees, useless and 
fruitless, nay, hurtful and vexatious, scratch- 
ing and tearing, and doing mischief; it be- 

_ gan with the curse, and its end is to be 
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: (2.) When they 
_ had it in their thoughts to choose a king 
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Jotham's parable. 


burned. Such a one was Abimelech, and 
yet chosen to the government by the trees, 
by all the trees ; this election seems to have 
been more unanimous than any of the others. 
Let us not think it strange if we see folly set 
in great diynity (Eccl. x. 6), and the vilest 
men exalted (Ps. xii. 8), and men blind to 
their own interest in the choice of their guides. 
The bramble, being chosen to the govern- 
ment, takes no time to consider whether he 
should accept it or no, but immediately, as if 
he had been born and bred to dominion, hec- 
tors, and assures them they shall find him as 
he found them. See what great swelling words 
of vanity he speaks (v. 15), what promises he 
makes to his faithful subjects: Let them 
come and trust in my shadow: a goodly 
shadow to trust in! How unlike to the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land, which 
a good magistrate is compared to! Isa. xxxii. 
2. Trust in his shadow !—more likely to be 
scratched if they came near him—more 
likely to be injured by him than benefited. 
Thus men boast of a false gift. Yet he 
threatens with as much confidence as he 
promises: If you be not faithful, let fire come 
out of the bramble (a very unlikely thing to 
emit fire) and devour the cedars of Lebanon— 
more likely to catch fire, and be itself de. 
voured. 

Ill. His application is very close and plain. 
In it, 1. He reminds them of the many good 
services his father had done for them, v. 17. 
He fought their battles, at the hazard ot 
his own life, end to their unspeakable ad- 
vantage. It was a shame that they needed 
to be put in mind of this. 2. He aggravates 
their unkindness to his father’s family. 
They had not done to him according to the 
deserving of his hands, v. 16. Great merits 
often meet with very ill returns, especially 
to posterity, when the benefactor is for- 
gotten, as Joseph was among the Egyp- 
tians. Gideon had left many sons that 
were. an honour to his name and family, 
and these they had barbarously murdered ; 
one son he had left that was the blemish of 
his name and family, for he was the son of his 
maid-servant, whom all that had any respect. 
to Gideon’s honour would endeavour to con- 
ceal, yet him they made theirking. In both 
they put the utmost contempt imaginable 
upon Gideon. 3. He leaves it to the event 
to determine whether they had done well, 
whereby he lodges the appeal with the divine 
providence. (1.) If they prospered long in 
this villany, he would give them leave to say 
they had done well, v.19. “If your con- 
duct towards the house of Gideon be such as 
can be justified at any bar of justice, honour, 
or conscience, much good may it do you with 
your new king.” But, (2.) If they had, as 
he was sure they had, dealt basely and 
wickedly in this matter, let them never ex- 
pect to prosper, v. 20. Abimelech and the 
Shechemites, that had strengthened one 
another’s hands in this villany, would cer- 
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tainly be a plague and ruin one to another. 
Let none expect to do ill and fare well. 

Jotham, having given them thisadmonition, 
made a shift to escape with his life, v. 21. 
Hither they could not reach him or they were 
so far convinced that they would not add 
the guilt of his blood to all the rest. But, 
for fear of Abimelech, he lived in exile, in 
some remote obscure place. Those whose 
extraction and education are ever so high 
know not to what difficulties and straits they 
may be reduced. 


22 When Abimelech had reigned 
three years over Israel, 23 Then 
God sent an evil spirit between 
Abimelech and the men of Shechem; 
and the men of Shechem dealt trea- 
cherously with Abimelech: 24 That 
the cruelty done to the threescore 
and ten sons of Jerubbaal might come, 


-and their blood be laid upon Abime- 


tech their brother, which slew them; 
and upon the men of Shechem, which 
aided him in the killing of his bre- 
thren. 25 And the men of Shechem 
set liers in wait for him in the top of 
the mountains, and they robbed all 
that came along that way by them: 
and it was told Abimelech. 26 And 
Gaal the son of Ebed came with his 
brethren, and went over to Shechem: 
and the men of Shechem put their 
confidence in him. 27 And they 
went out into the fields, and gathered 
their vineyards, and trode the grapes, 
and made merry, and went into the 
house of their god, and did eat and 
drink, and cursed Abimelech. 28 
And Gaal the son of Ebed said, Who 
is Abimelech, and who is Shechem, 
that we should serve him? zs not he 
the son of Jerubbaal? and Zebul his 
officer ? serve the men of Hamor the 
father of Shechem: for why should 
we serve him? 29 And would to 
God this people were under my hand! 
then would I remove Abimelech. 
And he said to Abimelech, Increase 
thine army, and come out. 30 And 
when Zebul the ruler of the city heard 
the words of Gaal the son of Ebed, 
his anger was kindled. 31 And he 
sent messengers unto Abimelech pri- 
vily, saying, Behold, Gaal the son of 
Ebed and his brethren be come to 
Shechem; and, behold, they fortify 
he city against thee. 32 Now there- 
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fore up by night, ou 7 nd t 
that 2s with thee, and lie in 
the field: 33 And it shall | 


out against thee, then mayest thou 
do to them as thou shalt find oe- 
casion. 34 And Abimelech rose up, 
and all the people that were with him, 
by night, and they laid wait against — 
Shechem in four companies. 35 And 
Gaal the son of Ebed went out, and 
stood in the entering of the gate of 
the city: and Abimelech rose up, and 
the people that were with him, from — 
lying in wait. 36 And when Gaal 
saw the people, he said to Zebul, Be- 
hold, there come people down from 
the top of the mountains. And Zebul 
said unto him, Thou seest the shadow 
of the mountains as if they were men, 
37 And Gaal spake again and said, 
See there come people down by the 
middle of the land, and another com- 
pany come along by the plain of 
Meonenim. 38 Then said Zebul 
unto him, Where ts now thy mouth, 
wherewith thou saidst, Who is Abi- — 
melech, that we should serve him? is — 
not this the people that thou hast — 
despised? go out, I pray now, and ~ 
fight with them. 39 And Gaal went 
out before the men of Shechem, and ~ 
fought with Abimelech. 40 And~ 
Abimelech chased him, and he fled 
before him, and many were over- 
thrown and wounded, even unto the 
entering of the gate. 41 And Abi- 
melech dwelt at Arumah ; and Zebul 
thrust out Gaal and his brethren, that 
they should not dwell in Shechem. 
42 And it came to pass on the mor- 
row, that the people went out into — 
the field; and they told Abimeléch. — 
43 And he todk the people, and di- 
vided them into three companies, and ~ 
laid wait in the field, and looked, and, 
behold, the people were come forth 
out of the city; and he rose up against 
them, and smote them, 44 And 
Abimelech, and the company that was 
with him, rushed forward, and stood 

in the entering of the gate of the city 
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ia nd the two other companies ran 
_ upon all the people that were in the 
3 fields, and slew them. 45 And Abi- 
_ melech fought against the city all that 
_ day; and he took the city, and slew 
» the’ people that was therein, and beat 
down the city, and sowed it with salt. 
* 46 And when all the men of the 
_ tower of Shechem heard that, they 
entered into a hold of the house of 
the god Berith. 47 And it was told 
_ Abimelech, that all the men of the 
_ tower of Shechem were gathered to- 
_ gether. 48 And Abimelech gat him 
_ up to mount Zalmon, he and all the 
4 people that were with him; and Abi- 
ay 


fie 


melech took an axe in his hand, and 
_ cut down a bough from the trees, and 
_ took it, and laid z¢ on his shoulder, and 
‘said unto the people that were with 
him, What ye have seen me do, make 
haste, and do as I have done. 49 And 
all the people likewise cut down every 
man his bough, and followed Abi- 
melech, and put them to the hold, and 
set thehold on fire upon them; so that 
all the men of the tower of Shechem 
died also, about a thousand men and 
women. 


Three years Abimelech reigned, after a 
sort, without any disturbance ; it is not said, 
He judged Israel, or did any service at all 

_ to his country, but so long he enjoyed the 
title and dignity of a king ; and not only the 
Shechemites, but many other places, paid 

_ him respect. ‘They must have been fond of 

_ a king that could please themselves with 
_ sucha one asthis. But the triumphing of 
the wicked is short. Within three years, as 
. the years of a hireling, all this glory shall be 
_contemned, and laid in the dust, Isa. xvi. 14. 
"The ruin of these confederates in wickedness 
was from the righteous hand of the God to 
whom vengeance helongs. He sent an evil 
spirit between Abimelech and the Shechemites 

(v. 23), that is, they grew jealous one of 

another and ill-affected one to another. He 
' slighted those that set him up, and perhaps 
“countenanced other cities which now began 
to come into his interests more than he did 
theirs; and then they grew uneasy at his 
_ government, blamed his conduct, and quar- 
‘yelled at his impositions. This was from 
God. He permitted the devil, that great 
mischief-maker, to sow discord between 
_ them, and he is an evil spirit, whom God not 

only keeps under his check, but sometimes 
_ serves his own purposes by. Their own 
F lusts were evil spirits; they are devils in 
men’s own hearts; from them come wars and 
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fightings. These God gave them up to, and 
so might be said to send the evil spirits be- 
tween them. When men’s sin is made their 
punishment, though God is not the author 
of the sin, yet the punishment is from him. 
The quarrel God had with Abimelech and 
the Shechemites was for the murder of the 
sons of Gideon (v. 24): That the cruelty done 
to: them might come and their blood be laid 
as a burden upon Abimelech that slew them, 
and the men of Shechem that helped him. 
Note, 1. Sooner or later God will make in- 
quisition for blood, innocent blood, and will 
return it on the heads of those that shed it, 
who shall have blood given them to drink, 
for they are worthy 2. Accessaries shall 
be reckoned with, as well as principals, in 
that and other sins. The Shechemites that 
countenanced Abimelech’s pretensions, aided 
and abetted him in his bloody project, and 
avowed the fact by making him king after 
he had done it, must fall with him, fall by 
him, and fall first. 3. Those that combine 
together to do wickedly are justly dashed in 
pieces one against another. Blood cannot 
be a lasting cement to any interest. 

I. The Shechemites began to affront 
Abimelech, perhaps they scarcely knew why 
or wherefore, but they were given to change. 
Ie They, dealt treacherously with him, v. 23. 
It is not said, They repented of their sin in 
owning him. Had they done so, it would 
have been laudable to disown him ; but they 
did it only upon some particular pique con- 
ceived against him by their pride or envy. 
Those that set him up were the first that de- 
serted him and endeavoured to dethrone him. 
It is not strange that those who were un- 
grateful to Gideon were unfaithful to Abime- 
lech ; for what will hold those that will not 
be held by the obligation of such merits as 
Gideon’s? Note, It is just with God that 
those who tempt others to be once perfidious 
should afterwards be themselves betrayed 
by those whom they have taught to be per- 
fidious. 2. They aimed to seize him when 
he was at Arumah (v. 41), his country-seat. 
Expecting him to come to town, they set 
hers in wait for him (v. 25), who should 
make him their prisoner whom they had 
lately made their prince. ‘Those who were 
thus posted, he not coming, took the oppor- 
tunity of robbing travellers, which would 
help to make the people more and more 
uneasy under Abimelech, when they saw he 
could not or would not protect them from 
highway-men. 3. They entertained one Gaal, 
and set him up as their head in opposition 
to Abimelech, v. 26. This Gaal is said to 
be the son of ’Ebed, which signifies a servant, 
perhaps denoting the meanness of his ex- 
traction. As Abimelech was by the mother’s 
side, so he by the father’s, the son of a 
servant. Here was one bramble contesting 
with another. We have reason to suspect 
that this Gaal was a native Canaanite, be- 
cause he courts the Shechemites into sub- 
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jection to the men of Hamor, who was the 
ancient lord of this city in Jacob’s time. He 
was a bold ambitious man, served their pur- 
pose admirably well when they were dis- 
posed to quarrel with Abimelech, and they 
also served his purpose; so he went over to 


them to blow the coals, and they put their’ 


confidence in him. 4. They did all the des- 


pite they could to Abimelech’s name, v, 27. 


They made themselves very merry in his ab- 
sence, as those who were glad he was out of 
the way, and who, now that they had another 
to head them, were in hopes to get clear of 
him; nay, they went into the house of their 
god, ‘to solemnize their feast of in-gathering, 
and there they did eat, and drink, and cursed 
Abimelech, not only said all the ill they could 
of him in their table-talk and the song of 
their drunkards, but wished all the ill they 
could to him over their sacrifices, praying to 
their idol to destroy him. They drank 
healths to his confusion, and with as loud 
huzzas as ever they had drunk them to his 
prosperity. ‘That very temple whence they 
had fetched money to set him up with did 
they now meet in to curse him and contrive 
his ruin. Had they deserted their idol-god 
they might have 
hoped to prosper ; but, while they still cleave 
to the former, the latter shall cleave to them 
to theirruin. How should Satan cast out Sa- 
tan? 5. They pleased themselves with Gaal’s 
vaunted defiance of Abimelech, v. 28, 29. 
They loved to hear that impudent upstart 
speak scornfully, (1.) Of Abimelech, though 
calling him in disdain Shechem, or a She- 
chemite, he reflected upon their own city. 
(2.) Of his good father likewise, Gideon: 
Is not he the son of Jerubbaal? So he calls 
him, perhaps in an impious indignation at 
his name and memory for throwing down 
the altar of Baal, turning that to his reproach 
which was his praise. (3.) Of his prime 
minister of state, Zebul his officer, and ruler 
of the city. ‘‘ We may well be ashamed to 
serve them, and need not be afraid to oppose 
them.” Men of turbulent ambitious spirits 
thus despise dominion, and, speak evil of dig- 
nities. Gaalaimed not to recover Shechem’s 
liberty, only to change their tyrant: “ O that 
this Peeple were under my hand! What I 
would do! I would challenge Abimelech to 
try titles for the crown ;” and it should seem 
he desired his friends to send him word that 
he was ready to dispute it with him when- 
ever he pleased: ‘‘ Increase thy army, and 
come out. Do thy worst; let the point be 
determined by the sword.” ‘his: pleased 
the Shechemites, who were now as sick of 
Abimelech as ever they had been fond of 
him. Men of no conscience will be men of 
no constancy. 

IJ. Abimelech turned all his force upon 
them, and, in a little time, quite ruined them. 
Observe the steps of their overthrow. 

1. The Shechemites’ counsels were betray- 
ed to Abimelech by Zebul his confidant, the 


ruler of the. is a 
im. His anger was 
more because Gaal 
him (v. 28), for fore 
tneritéd: and: caréséed (him cee hi 
were in this ferment, he might have 
him to his interest ; but he, being disoblig 
sends notice to Abimelech of all aa ‘was sai 5 
and done in Shechem against’ him, v. 31. 
Betrayers are often betrayed by some among 
themselves, and the cursing of the king is — 
sometimes strangely carried by a bird of the — 
air. He prudently advises im ‘to come 
against the city immediately, and lose no time, 
v. 32, 33. He thinks it best that he should — 
march his forces by night into the neighbour- _ 
hood, surprise the city in the morning, and | 
then make the best of his advantages. How — 
could the Shechemites hope to speed in their 
attempt when the ruler of their city was in 
the interests of their enemy? They knew it, © 
and yet took no care to secure him. 
2. Gaal, that headed their faction, having © 
been betrayed by Zebul, Abimelech’s confi- _ 
dant, was most wretchedly bantered by him — 
Abimelech, according to Zebul’s advice, drew — 
all his forces down upon Shechem by night, 
v. 34. Gaal, in the morning, went out to the — 
gate (v. 35) to see what posture things were. 7 
in, and to enquire, What news? Zebul, asa — 
ruler of the city, met him there as a friend, 
Abimelech and his forces beginning to move — 
towards the city, Gaal discovers them.(v..36), — 
takes notice of their approach to Zebul that 
was standing with him, little thinking that 
he had sent for them and was now expecting — 
them. ‘* Look,” says he, “ do not I see a 
body of men coming down from the OUN af 
tain towards us? Yonder they are,” point 
to the place. ‘ No, no,” says Zebul ; bs thy 
eye-sight deceives thee; it is but the shadow 
of the mountains which thou takest to be an 
army.” By this he intended, (1.) To ridicule 
him, asa man of no sense or spirit, and there-,\ 
fore yery unfit for what he pretended to, asa 
man that might easily be imposed upon and. 
made to believe any thing, and that was so 
silly and so cowardly that he prehend id. 
danger where there was none, and was ready 
to fight with a shadow, (2.) To detain pity 
and hold him in talk, while the fer | 
Abimelech were coming up, that thereb a5 
might gain advantage. But when Gaal, 
ing content to believe those he now ay as 
be but the shadow of the mountains (erhaps i 
ba mountains of Ebal and Gerizim, which R 
lay close by the city), was undeceived | by the 
discovery of two. other companies _ that ? 
marched apace towards the city, then Zebul 
took another way to banter him, upbraiding 
him with what he had said but a day or two, — 
before, in contempt of Abimelech (v. 38): 
Where is now thy mouth, that foul mouth ce 4 
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thine, wherewith thou saidst, Who is Abime. Mi 
lech ? Note, Proud and haughty. ROP are. 

often made in a little time to change their ts 
note, and to dread those whom they ti , 
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| melech, in which they hoped to retrieve what 


- name, challenges him : Go out, and fight with 
_ “hem, if thou darest. Justly are the insolent 
thus insulted over. ; 

_ 3. Abimelech routed Gaal’s forces that 

 sallied out of the town, v.39, 40. Gaal, dis- 

heartened no doubt by Zebul’s hectoring him, 

; and perceiving his imterest weaker than he 

_ thought it was, though he marched out 

3 against Abimelech with what little force he 

had, was soon put to the worst, and obliged 

_ toretire into the city with great precipitation. 

- Jn this action the Shechemites’ loss was con- 

siderable: Many were overthrown and wound- 

_ ed, the common effect of popular tumults, in 

; which the inconsiderate multitude are often 

j drawn into fatal snares by those that promise 

_ them-glorious success.- 

: 4. Zebul that night expelled Gaal, and the 
party he had brought with him into Shechem, 
out of the city (v. 41), sending him to the 

_ place whence he came. For though the gene- 
rality of the city continued still averse to 
Abimelech, as appears by the sequel of the 
story, yet they were willing to part with Gaal, 
and did not oppose his expulsion, because, 
though he had talked big, both his skill and 
eourage had failed him when there was occa- 
sion for them. Most people judge of men’s 
fitness for business by their success, and he 
that does not speed well is concluded not to 

_do well. Well, Gaal’s interest in Shechem 
igs soon at an end, and he that had talked of 
removing Abimelech is himself removed, nor 
do we ever hear of him any more. Exit Gaal 
—Gaal retires. 

5. Abimelech, the next day, set upon the 
city, and quite destroyed it, for their treach- 
erous dealings with him. Perhaps Abimelech 
had notice of their expelling Gaal, who had 
headed the faction, with which they thought 
he would have been satisfied, but the crime 
was too deep to be thus atoned for, and his 

_ resentments were too keen to be pacified by 
so small an instance of submission, besides 
that it was more Zebul’s act than theirs; by 
it their hands were weakened, and therefore 
he resolved to follow his blow, and effectually 
to chastise their treachery. (1.) He had in- 
telligence brought him that the people of 
Shechem had come out into the field, v. 42. 
Some think into the field of business to 
plough and sow (having lately gathered in 
their harvest), or to perfect their harvest, for 
it was only their vintage that they had made 

an end of (v. 27), and then it intimates that 
they were secure. And because Abimelech 
had retired (v. 41) they thought themselves 
in no danger from him, and then the issue of 
it is an instance of sudden destruction coming 
upon those that cry, Peace and safety. Others 
think they went out into the field of battle; 
though Gaal was driven out, they would not 
say down their arms, but put themselves into 

a posture for another engagement with Abi- 
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they had lost the day before. (2.) He him- 


self, with a strong detachinent, cut off the 


communication between them and the city, 
stood in the entering of the gate (v. 44), that 
they might neither make their retreat into 
the city nor receive any succours from the 
city, and then sent two companies of his 
men, who were too strong for them, and they 
put them all to the sword, ran upon those that 
were in the fields and slew them. When we 
go out about our business we are not sure 
that we shall come home again; there are 
deaths both in the city and in the field. (3.) 
He then fell upon the city itself, and, with a 
rage reaching up to heaven, though it was 
the place of his nativity, laid it in ruins, slew 
all the people, beat down all the buildings, 
and, in token of his desire that it might be a 
perpetual desolation, sowed it with salt, that 
it might remain a lasting monument of the 
punishment of perfidiousness. Yet Abime- 
lech prevailed not to make its desolations 
perpetual; for it was afterwards rebuilt, and 
became so considerable a place that all Israel 
came thither to make Rehoboam king, 1 
Kings xii. 1. And the place proved an ill 
omen. Abimelech intended hereby to punish 
the Shechemites for their slighting him 
now, but God intended to punish them for 
their serving lim formerly in the murder of 
Gideon’s sons. Thus, when God makes use 
of men as instruments in his hand to do his 
work, he means one thing and they another, 
Isa. x. 6,7. They design to maintain their 
honour, but God to maintain his. 

6. Those that retired into a strong-hold of 
their idol-temple were all destroyed there. 
These are called the men of the tower of She. 
chem (v. 46, 47), some castle that belonged to 
the city, but lay at some distance frum it. 
They, hearing of the destruction of the city, 
withdrew into a hold of the temple, trusting, 
it is likely, not so much to its strength as to 
its sanctity ; they put themselves under the 
protection of their idol: for thus all people 
will walk in the name of their god, and shal\ 
not we then choose to dwell in the house of 
the Lord all the days of our life? For in the 
time of trouble he shall hide us in his pavilion, 
Ps. xxvii. 5. The name of the Lord is a strony 
tower, Prov. xviil. 10. But that which they 
hoped would be for their welfare proved to 
them a snare and a trap, as those will cer- 
tainly find that run to idols for shelter; it 
will prove a refuge of lies. When Abimelech 
had them altogether penned up in that hold 
he desired no more. That barbarous project 
immediately came into his head of setting 
fire to the strong-hold, and, so to speak, 
burning all the birds together in the nest. 
He kept the design to himself, but set all his 
men on work to expedite the execution of it, 
v. 48,49. He ordered them all to follow 
him, and do as he did: as his father had said 
to his men (ch, vil. 17), Look on me, and do 
likewise ; so saith he to his, as becomes a 
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general that will not be wanting to give both | their heads sein Fe upo! 
curse of Jotham the son 
We have seen the ruin of the 5 


it, who were either burnt or stifled with| When he had them there he did not doubt 
the smoke What inventions men have to| but he should do the same execution here 


destroy one another! Whence come these | that he had lately done at the strong-hold of — 
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cruel wars and fightings but from their lusts?| the temple of Baal-berith, not considering 


Some think that the men of the tower of 
Shechem were the same with the house of 
Millo, and then Jotham’s just imprecation 
was answered in the letter: Let fire come 
out from Abimelech, and devour not only in 
general the men of Shechem, but in particular 
the house of Millo, v. 20. About 1000 men 
and women perished in these flames, many 
of whom, it is probable, were no way con- 
cerned in the quarrel between Abimelech 
and the Shechemites, nor meddled with either 
side, yet, in this civil war, they came to this 
miserable end; for men of factious turbulent 
spirits perish not alone in their iniquity, but 


involve many more, that follow them in their | a piece of a millstone, v.67. No doubt thit 


simplicity, in the same calamity with them. 


50 Then went Abimelechto Thebez, | yet vengeance suffered not to live, Acts xxviii, 
and |4- Evil pursues sinners, and sometimes over. 


and encamped against Thebez, 
took it. 51 But therewasastrong tower 
within the city, and thither fled all 


the men and women, and all they of} Shechem. 
the city, and shut i¢ to them, and gat | the greater, makes no doubt of being master 
59 of the less without any difficulty, especially 
when he had taken the city, and had only the — 


4 : >| tower to deal with; yet he lays his bones 
and fought against it, and went hard by that, and there is all his honour buried. 


them up to the top of the tower. 
And Abimelech came unto the tower 


that the tower of an idol-temple lay more ex- 


posed to divine vengeance than any other — 
tower. He attempted to set fire to this tower, — 
at least to burn down the door, and so force — 


an entrance, v.52. ‘Those who have escaped 


and succeeded well in one desperate attempt — 


are apt to think the like attempt another time 
not desperate. 
quoted to show how dangerous it is to come 
near the wall of a besieged city, 2 Sam. xi, 
20, &c. But God infatuates those whom he 


will ruin. 
II. In the attempt he was himself de- 
stroyed, having his brains knocked out with 


man was a murderer, whom, though he had 
escaped the dangers of the war with Shechem, 


takes them when they are not onlysecure, but 
triumphant. 
a weak inconsiderable place, compared with 
Abimelech, having conquered 


unto the door of the tower to burn it | Thus are the mighty things of the world often 


with fire. 


cast a piece of a millstone upon) 


Abimelech’s head, and all to brake 
his scull. 


53 And a certain woman | confounded by the weakest and those things 


that are most made light of. See here what 
rebukes those are justly put under many 
times by the divine providence that are un- 


unto the youngman hisarmour bearer, | for injuries received. Abimelech had some 


and said unto him, Draw thy sword, 
and slay me, that men say not of me, 
A. woman slew him. And his young 


man thrust him through, and he died. | sacrificed to his rage, he is not only dis. 


reason to chastise the Shechemites, and h 

had done it with a witness ; but when he wil 
carry his revenges further, and nothing 
will serve but that Thebez also must be 


-55 And when the men of Israel saw | 2ppoimted there, but destroyed; for verily 


that Abimelech was dead, they de- 
parted every man unto his place. 


there is a God that judges in the earth. 
Three circumstances are worthy of obserya- 


56 | tion in the death of Abimelech :—1. That he 


Thus God rendered the wickedness | was slain with a stone, as he had slain his 
of Abimelech, which he did unto his | brethren al! upon one stone. 2. That he had 


father, in slaying his seventy _bre- 
thren: 57 And all the evil of the men 
of Shechem did God render upon 


his skull broken. Vengeance aimed at that 
guilty head which had worn the usurped 
crown. 3. That the stone was cast upon him 
by a woman, v. 53. He saw the stone come; 


aes we 


This instance was long after © 


Thebez, we may suppose, was _ 


54 Then he called hastily | reasonable in their demands of satisfaction - 


en ‘ 


7 


Abimelech was killed by a woman!’’ 


at last. 


hereby he became a self-murderer. 


ho 
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it was therefore strange he did not avoid it, j 


but, no doubt, this made it so much the 
_ greater mortification to him to see from what 
hand it came. 


Sisera died by a woman’s 
hand and knew it not; but Abimelech not 


only fell by the hand of a woman but knew 


it, and, when he found kimself ready to 
breathe his last, nothing troubled him so 
much as this, that it should be said, A woman 
slew him, See, (1.) His foolish pride, in 
laying so much to heart this little circum- 
stance of his disgrace. Here was no care 
taken about his precious soul, no concern 
what would become of that, no prayer to God 
for his merey; but very solicitous he is to 
patch up his shattered credit, when there is 
no patching his shattered skull. ‘“ O let it 
never be said that such a mighty man as. 
The 
man was dying, but his pride was alive and 
strong, and the same vain-glorious humour 
that had governed him all along appears now 
Qualis vita, finis ita—As was his 
life, such was his death. As God punished 
his cruelty by the manner of his death, so he 
punished his pride by the instrument of it. 


(2.) His foolish project to avoid this disgrace ; 


nothing could be more ridiculous; his own 
servant must run him through, not to rid 
him the sooner out of his pain, but that men 
say not, A woman slew him. Could he think 
that this would conceal what the woman had 
fone, and not rather proclaim it the more? 
Nay, it added to the infamy:of his death, for 
Better 
have it said, A woman slew him, than that it 
should be said, His servant slew him by his 
own order; yet now both will be said of him 
to his everlasting reproach. And it is observa- 
ble that this very thing which -Abimelech 
was in such care to conceal appears to have 
been more particularly remembered by pos- 
terity than most passages of his history ; for 
Joab speaks of it as that which he expected 
David would reproach him with, for coming 
so nigh the wall, 2 Sam, xi. 21. The igno- 
miny we seek to avoid by sin we do but per- 
petuate the remembrance of. 

III. The issue of all is that Abimelech 
being slain, 1. Israel’s peace was restored, 
and an end was put to this civil war; for 
those that followed him departed every man 
to his place, v. 55. 2. God’s justice was 
glorified (v. 56, 57): Thus God punished the 
wickedness of Abimelech, and of the men of 
Shechem, and fulfilled Jotham’s curse, for it 
was not a curse causeless. Thus he preserved 
the honour of his government, and gave 
warning to all ages to expect blood for blood. 
The Lord is known by the judgments which he 
executes, when the wicked is snared in the 
work of his own hands. 'Though wickedness 
may prosper awhile, it will not prosper 


always. 
CHAP. X. 


n this chapter we have, I. The peaceable times Israel enjoyed 
under the government of two judges, Tula and Jair, ver. 1—5, 
II, The troublesome times that ensued. 1. Israel’s sin that 


“CHAP. X. 


a Y.. - , “ 
Government of Tola end Jair, 
brought them into trouble, ver. 6. 2. The trouble itself they wers 
in, ver. 7—9. III, Their repentance and humiliation for sin, 
their prayers and reformation, and the mercy they found with 
God thereupon, ver. 10—16. LV, Preparation made for their de- 
liverance out of the hand of their oppressors, ver. 17, 18. 


ND after Abimelech there arose 

to defend Israel Tola the son of 
Puah, the son of Dodo, a man of Is- 
sachar; and he dwelt in Shamir in 
mount Ephraim. 2 And he judged 
Israel twenty and three years, and 
died, and was buried in Shamir. 3 
And after him arose Jair, a Gileadite, 
and judged Israel twenty and two 
years. 4 And he had thirty sons that 
rode on thirty ass colts, and they had 
thirty cities, which are called Havoth- 


jair unto this day, which are in the 


land of Gilead. 5 And Jair died, 
and was buried in Camon. 


Quiet and peaceable reigns, though the 
best to live in, are the worst to write of, as 
yielding least variety of matter for the histo- 
rian to entertain his reader with; such were 
the reigns of these two judges, Tola and Jair, 
who make but a small figure and take up but 
a very little room in this history. But no 
doubt they were both raised up of God to 
serve their country in the quality of judges, 
not pretending, as Abimelech had done, to 
the grandeur of kings, nor, like him, taking 
the honour they had to themselves, but be- 
ing called of God to it. 1. Concerning Tola 
it is said that he arose after Abimelech to 
defend Israel, v. 1. After Abimelech had 
debauched Israel by his wickedness, dis- 
quieted and disturbed them by his restless 
ambition, and, by the mischiefs he brought 
on them, exposed them to enemies from 
abroad, God animated this good man to ap- 
pear for the reforming of abuses, the putting 
down of idolatry, the appeasing of tumults, 
and the healing of the wounds given to the 
state by Abimelech’s usurpation. ‘hus he 
saved them from themselves, and guarded 
them against their enemies. He was of the 
tribe of Issachar, a tribe disposed to serve, 
for he bowed his shoulder to bear (Gen. xlix. 
14, 15), yet one of that tribe is here raised 
up to rule; for those that humble themselves 
shall be exalted. He bore the name of him 
that was ancestor to the first family of that 
tribe; of the sons of Issachar Tola was the 
first, Gen. xlvi. 13; Num. xxvi. 23. It 
signifies a worm, yet, being the name of his 
ancestor, he was not ashamed of it. Though 
he was of Issachar, yet, when he was raised 
up to the government, he came and dwelt in 
Mount Ephraim, which was more in the 
heart of the country, that the people might 
the more conveniently resort to him for 
judgment. He judged Israel twenty-three 
years (v. 2), kept things in good order, but 
did not any thing very memorable. 2. Jair 
was a Gileadite, so was his next successor 
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and his service. 
word cut them to the heart (v. 13), ‘ Yet 


humble application to his mercy, v. 15. 


See Pe 
The Pefirntalva of Terael. “yi 
Well therefore might fue 


you have forsaken me that have brought you 
out of your troubles and served other gods 
that brought you into your troubles.” ‘hus 
did they forsake their own mercies for their 
own delusions. 2. He shows them how justly 
he might now abandon them to ruin, by 
abandoning them to the gods that they had 


‘served. To awaken them to a thorough re- 


pentance and reformation, he lets them see, 
(1.) Their folly in serving Baalim. ‘They 
had been at a vast expense to obtain the 
favour of such gods as could not help them 
when they had most need of their help: 
“ Go, and cry unto the gods which you have 
chosen (v. 14), try what they can do for you 
now. You have worshipped them as gods— 
try if they have now either a divine power or 
a divine goodness to be employed for you. 
You paid your homage to them as your kings 
and lords—try if they will now protect you. 

You brought your sacrifices of praise to their 
altars as your benefacters, imagining that 
they gaye you yourcorn, and wine, and oil, but 
a friend indeed will be a friend in need ; what 
stead will their favour stand you in now?” 
Note, It is necessary, in true repentance, 
that there be a full conviction of the utter 
insufficiency of all those things to help us 
and do us any kindness which we have 

idolized and set upon the throne in our hearts 
in competition with God. We must be con- 
vineed that the pleasures of sense on which 
we have doted cannot be our satisfaction, 

nor the wealth of the world which we have 


_ coveted be our portion, that we cannot be 


happy or easy any where but in God. (2.) 
Their misery and danger in forsaking God. 
“ See what a pass you have brought your- 
selves to ; now you can expect no other than 
that I should say, I will deliver you no more, 
and what will become of you then?’’ v. 13. 
This he tells them, not only as what he might 
do, but as what he would do if they rested in 
a confession of what they had done amiss, 
and did not put away their idols and amend 
for the future, 

Ili. A humble submission which Israel 
hereupon made to God’s justice, with a 
The 
children of Israel met together, probably in a 
solemn assembly at the door of the taber- 
nacle, received the impressions of the mes- 
sage God had sent them, were not driven by 
it to despair, though it was very threatening, 
but resolve to lie at God’s feet, and, if they 
perish, they will perish there. They not 
only repeat their confession, We have sinned, 
but, 1. They surrender themselves to God’s 
justice: Do thou unto us whatsoever seemeth 
good unto thee. Wereby they own that they 
deserved the severest tokens of God’s dis- 
pleasure and were sure he could do them no 
wrong, whatever he laid upon them; they 
humbled themselves under his mighty and 
heavy hand, and accepted of the punishment 


\ 
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of their betuity which! 
condition of God’s return in 
Lev. xxvi. 41. Note, ‘True p 


them as he thinks fit, knowing that their in 
is highly malignant in its deserts, and that — 
God is not rigorous or extreme in his de. 
mands. 2. They supplicate for God’s mercy: 
Deliver us only, we pray thee, this day, from 
this enemy. ‘They acknowledge what they 
deserved, yet pray to God not to deal with 
them according to their deserts. Note, We 
must submit to God’s justice with a hope i in 
his mercy. 

IV. A’ blessed reformation set on foot 
hereupon. They brought forth fruitsmeet for 
repentance (v. 16): They put away the gods 
of strangers (as the word is), strange gods, 
and worshipped by those nations that were 
strangers to the commonwealth of Israel and 
to the covenants of promise, and they served __ 
the Lord. Need drove them to him. They 
knew it was to no purpose to go to the gods 
whom they had served, and therefore re- 
turned to the God whom they had slighted. . : 
This is true repentance not only for sy but 
from sin. 4 
V. God’s gracious return in mercy to | 

i 


' 


them, which is expressed here very tenderly 

(v. 16): His soul was grieved for the misery 

of Israel. Not that there is any grief in God _ 

(he has infinite joy and happiness in himself, 
which cannot be broken in upon by either: 
the sins or the miseries of his creatures), nor 
that there is any change in'God. heisia 
one mind, and who can turn him? But his — 
goodness is-his glory. By it he pros — 
claims his name, and magnifies it above all 
names; and, as he is pleased to put himself 
into the relation of a father to his people that 
are in covenant with him, so he is pleased to 
represent his goodness to them by the com- . 
passions of a father towards ‘his children; 
for, as he is the Father of lights, so he isthe , t 
Father of mercies. As the disobedience and — 
misery of a child are a grief to a tender 
father, and make him feel very sensibly from 
his natural affection, so the proyocations of 
God’s people are a grief to him (Ps. xcy. 10), — 
he is broken with their whorish heart (Ezek. 
vi. 9); their troubles also are a grief to him; 
so he is pleased to speak when he is pleased 
to appear for the deliverance of his people, 
changing his way and method of proceeding, — 
as tender parents when they begin to relent 
towards their children with whom they have 
been displeased. Such are the tender mer- 
cies of our God, and so far is he from haying 
any pleasure in "the death of sinners. 

VI. Things are now working towards 
their deliverance from the Ammonites’ op- 
pression, v. 17, 18. God had said, “Iwill ~ 
deliver you no more ;” but now they are not 
what they were, they are other men, they 
are new men, and now he will deliver them. 
That threatening was denounced to convince 
and humble them, and, now thatithad taken ~ 
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their deliverance. 1. ‘The Ammonites are 
hardened to their own ruin. ‘They gathered 
together in one body, that they might be de- 
stroyed at one blow, Rev. xvi. 16.' 2. The 
Israelites are animated to their own rescue. 
They assembled likewise, v. 17. During 
their eighteen years’ oppression, as in their 
former servitudes, they were run down by 
their enemies, because they would not incor- 
porate; each family, city, or tribe, would 
stand by itself, and act independently, and 
so they all became an easy prey to the op- 
pressors, for want of a due sense of a com- 
mon interest to cement them: but, whenever 
they got together, they did well; so they 
did here. When God’s Israel become as one 
man to advance a common good and oppose 
a common enemy what difficulty can stand 
before them? ‘The people and princes of 
Gilead, having met, consult first about a 
general that should command in chief against 
the Ammonites. Hitherto most of the de- 
liverers of Israel had an extraordinary call 
to the office, as Ehud, Barak, Gideon; but 
the next is to be called in a more common 
way, by a convention of the states, who en- 
quired out a fit man to command their army, 
found out one admirably well qualified for 
the purpose, and God owned their choice by 
putting his Spirit upon him (ch. xi. 29); so 
that this instance is of use for direction and 
encouyagement in after-ages, when extra- 
ordinary calls are no longer to be expected. 
Let such be impartially chosen to public 
trust and power as God has qualified, and 
then God will graciously own those who are 


thus chosen. 
CHAP. XI. 


This chapter gives us the history of Jephthah, another of Israel’s 
judges, and numbered among the worthies of the Old Testament, 
that by faith did great things (Heb xi. 32), though he had not 
such an extraordinary call asthe rest there mentioned had. Here 
we have, {, The disadvantages of his origin, ver. 1—3, II. The 
Gileadites’ choice of him to be commander-in-chief against the 
Ammonites, and the terms he made with them, ver. 4—1]. 
III. His treaty with the king of Ammon about the rights of the 
two uations, that the matter might be determined, if possible, 
without bloodshed, ver. 12—28. IV. His war with the Am- 
monites, which he enters upon with a solemn vow (ver. 29—31), 
prosecutes with bravery (ver, 32), and ends with a glorious vic- 
tory, ver. 33. V. The straits he was brought into at his return 
to his own house by the vow he had made, ver. 34—40. 


OW Jephthah the Gileadite was 

a mighty man of valour, and he 
was the son of a harlot: and Gilead 
begat Jephthah. 2 And Gilead’s wife 
bare him sons; and his wife’s sons 
grew up, and they thrust out Jeph- 
thah, and said unto him, Thou shalt 
not inherit in our father’s house; for 
thou art the son of a strange woman. 
3 Then Jephthah fled from his bre- 
thren, and dwelt in the land of Tob: 
and there were gathered vain men to 


Jephthah, and went out with him. 
The princes and people of Gilead we left, 

in the close of the foregoing chapter, con- 

sulting about the choice of a general, having 


. . CHAP. XL. 
its desned effect, it is revoked in order to 
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Jephthah’s promotion. 


come to this resolve, that whoever would 
undertake to lead their forces against the 
‘children of Ammon should by common con- 
sent be head over all the inhabitants of 
Gilead. The enterprise was difficult, and it 
was fit that so great an encouragement as 
this should be proposed to him that would 
undertake it. Now allagreed that Jephthah, 
the Gileadite, was a mighty man of valour, 
and very fit for that purpose, none so fit as 
he, but he lay under three disadvantages :— 
1. He was the son of a harlot (v. 1), of a 
strange woman (v. 2), one that was neither a 
wife nora concubine; some think his mother 
was a Gentile ; so Josephus, who calls him 
a stranger by the mother’s side. An Ishmael- 
ite, say the Jews. If his mother was a 
harlot, that was not his fault, however it was 
his disgrace. Men ought not to be re- 
proached with any of the infelicities of their 
parentage or extraction, so long as they are 
endeavouring by their personal merits to roll 
away the reproach. The son of a harlot, if 
born again, born from aboye, shall be ac- 
cepted of God, and be as welcome as any 
other to the glorious liberties of his children. 
Jephthah could not:read in the law the brand 
there put on the Ammonites, the enemies he 
was to grapple with, that they should not enter 
into the congregation of the Lord, but in the 
same paragraph he met with that which 
looked black upon himself, that a bastard 
should be in like manner excluded, Deut. 
xxiii. 2,3. Butif that law means, as most 
probably it does, only those that are born of 
meest, not of fornication, he was not within 
the reach of it. 2. He had been driven from 
his country by his brethren. His father’s 
legitimate children, insisting upon the rigour 
of the law, thrust him out from having any 
inheritance with them, without any con- 
sideration of his extraordinary qualifications, 
which merited a dispensation, and would 
have made him a mighty strength and orna- 
ment of their family, if they had overlooked 
his being illegitimate and admitted him to a 
child’s part, v. 2. One would not have 
thought this abandoned youth was intended 
to be Israel’s deliverer and judge, but Go? 
often humbles those whom he designs ta 
exalt, and makes that stone the head of tha 
corner which the builders refused ; so Joseph, 
Moses, and David, the three most eminent 
of the shepherds of Israel, were all thrust 
out by men, before they were called of God 
to their great offices. 3. He had, in his 
exile, headed a rabble, v. 3. Being driven 
out by his brethren, his great soul would not 
suffer him either to dig or beg, but by his 
sword he must live; and, being soon noted 
for his bravery, those that were reduced to 
such straits, and animated by such a spirit, 
enlisted themselves under him. Vain men 
they are here called, that is, mfen that had 
run through their estates and had to seek for 
a livelihood. These went out with him, not 
to rob or plunder, but to hunt wild beasts, 
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Jephthah's promotion. 
and perhaps to make incursions upon those 
countries which Israel was entitled to, but 
had not as yet come to the possession of, or 
were some way or other injured by. This is 
the man that must save Israel. That people 
had by their idolatry made themselves 
children of whoredoms, and aliens from God 
and his covenant, and therefore, though God 
upon their repentance will deliver them, yet, 
to mortify them and remind them of their 
sin, he chooses to do it by a bastard and an 
exile. 


4 And it came to pass in process 
of time, that the children of Ammon 
made war against Israel. 5 And it 
was so, that when the children of 
Ammon made war against Israel, the 
elders of Gilead went to fetch Jeph- 
thah out of the land of Tob: 6 And 
they said unto Jephthah, Come, and 
be our captain, that we may fight with 
the children of Ammon. 7 AndJeph- 
thah said unto the elders of: Gilead, 
Did not ye hate me, and expel me out 


. of my father’s house? and why are ye 


come unto me now when ye are in 
distress? 8 And the elders of Gilead 
said unto Jephthah, Therefore we turn 
again to thee now, that thou mayest 
go with us, and fight against the child- 
ren of Ammon, and be our head over 
all the inhabitants of Gilead. 9 And 
Jephthah said unto the elders of Gi- 
lead, If ye bring me home again to 
fight against the children of Ammon, 
and the Lorp deliver them before me, 
shall I be your head? 10 And the 
elders of Gilead said unto Jephthah, 
The Lorn be witness between us, if 
we do not so according to thy words. 
11 Then Jephthah went with the el- 
ders of Gilead, and the people made 
him head and captain over them: and 
Jephthah uttered all his words before 
the Lorp in Mizpeh. 


Here is, I. The distress which the children 
of Israel were in upon the Ammonites’ in- 
vasion of their country, v.4. Probably this 
was the same invasion with that mentioned, 
ch. x. 17, when the children of Ammon 
were gathered together. and encamped in or 
against Gilead. And those words, in process 
of time, refer to what goes immediately. be- 
fore of the expulsion of Jephthah; many 
days after he had been thus thrust out in 
disgrace was he fetched back again with 
honour. 

il. The court which the elders made to 
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Jephthah hereupon to come 
They did not write or send 
him, but went themselves to f 
solving to have no denial, and the e: 
of the case was such as would admit no 
delay. 


themselves that was able to undertake-that 
great trust, but in effect confessed themselves 
unfit for it; they know him to be a bold 
man, and inured to the sword, and therefore 
he must be the man. See how God prepares 
men for the service he designs them for, and 
makes their troubles work for their adyance- 
ment. If Jephthah had not been put;to his 
shifts by his brethren’s unkindness, he would 
not have had such oceasion as this gave him 
to exercise and improve his martial genius, 
and so to signalize himself and become 
famous. 
The children of Israel were assembled and 
encamped, ch. x. 17. But an army without 
a general is like a body without a, head; 


therefore Come, say they, and be our captain, - 


that we may fight. See the necessity of 
government; though they were hearty enough 
in the cause, yet they owned they could not 
fight without a captain to command them. 
So necessary is.it to all societies that there 
be a pars imperans and a pars subdita, some 
to rule and others to obey, that any com- 
munity would humbly beg the favour of 
being commanded rather than that every 
man should be his own master. Blessed be 
God for government, fora good government. 

III. The objections Jephthah makesagainst 
accepting their offer: Did you not hate me, 
and expel me? v. 7. It should seem that his 
brethren were some of these elders, or these 
elders by suffering his brethren to abuse him, 
and not righting him as they ought to have 
done (for their business is to defend the poor 
and fatherless, Ps. \xxxii. 3, 4), had made 


themselves guilty of his expulsion, and he ; 


might justly charge them with it. Magis- 
trates, that haye power to protect those that 
are injured, if they neglect to redress their 


grievances are really guilty of inflicting them. 


‘* You hated me and. expelled me, and there- 
fore how can I believe that you are sincere in 
this proposal, and how can you expect that I 
should do you any service?” Not but that 
Jephthah was very willing to serve his coun- 
try, but he thought fit to give them a hint of 
their former unkindness to him, that they 
might repent of théir sin in using him so ill, 
and might for the future be the more sensible 
of their obligations, Thus Joseph humbled 
his brethren before he made himself known 
to them. The particular case between the 
Gileadites and Jephthah was a resemblance 
of the general state of the case between 
Israel and God at this time. They had 
thrust God out by their idolatries, yet in their 
distress begged his help; he told them how 
justly he might have rejected them, and yet 
graciously delivered the, So did Jephthah. 


Their errand to him»was, Come, and — 
be our captain, v. 6. They knew none among — 


Out of the eater comes forth meat. 
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of God’s mercy and good men’s prayers. 


lV. Their urgency with him to accept the 
government they offer him, v. 8... “ There+ 
fore because we formerly did thee that wrong,. 
- and to show thee that we repent.of it and 
- would gladly atone for it, we turn again to 
_ thee now, to put such an honour upon thee 


as shall balance that indignity.” Let this 
instance be, 1. A caution to us not to de- 
spise or trample upon any because they are 
mean, nor to be injurious to any that we 
have advantage against, because, whatever 
we think of them now, the time may come 
when we may have need of them, and may: 
be glad to be beholden to them. It is our 
wisdom to make no man our enemy, because 
we know not how soon our distresses may 


_ be such as that we may be highly concerned 
to make him our friend. 


2. An encourage- 
ment to men of worth that are'slighted or 
ill-treated. Let them bear it with meekness 
and cheerfulness, and leave it to God to make 
their light shine out of obscurity.  Fuller’s 
remark on this story, in his “ Pisgah Sight,” 
ss this: “Virtue once’ in an age will work 
her own advancement, and, when such as 
hate it chance to need it, they will be forced 
to prefer it,” and then the honour will appear 
the brighter. 

V. The bargain he makes with them. He 
had mentioned the injuries they had for- 
merly done him, but, perceiving their re- 
pentance, his spirit was too great and ge- 
nerous to mention them any more. God had 
forgiven Israel the affronts they had put 
upon him (ch. x. 16), and therefore Jephthah 
will forgive. Only he thinks it prudent: to 


- make his bargain wisely for the future, since 


he deals with men that he had reason t6 dis- 
trust. 1. He puts to them a fair question, 
v. 9 He speaks not with too much confi- 
dence of his success, knowing how justly 


_ God might suffer the Ammonites to. prevail 


for the further punishment of Israel; but 
puts an 7f upon it.. Nor does he speak with 
any confidence at all in himself; if he do 
succeed, it is the Lord that delivers them into 
his hand, intending hereby to remind his 
countrymen to look up to God, as arbitrator 
of the controversy and the giver of victory, 
“ Now if, by the blessing of 
God, I come home a conqueror, tell me 


plainly shall I be your head? If 1 deliver 


you, under God, shall I, under him, reform 
you?’ The same question is put to those 
who desire salvation by Christ. ‘If he save 
you, will you be willing that he shall rule 
you? for on no other terms will he save you, 
{fhe make you happy, shall he make you 
holy? If he be your helper, shall he be your 
head?” 2. They immediately give him a 
positive answer (v.10): ‘‘ We will do accord- 
ing to thy words ; command us in war, and 
thou shalt command us in peace.” They do 
not take time to. consider of it. The case 
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Many slight God and good men till. they come 
to be in distress, and then they are desirous 
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Jephthah's promotion. 
was too plain to need a debate, and tne nes 
cessity too pressing to admit a delay. They 
knew they had power to conclude a treaty 
for those whom they represented, and there- 
fore bound it with an oath, The Lord be 
witness between us. ‘They appeal to God’s 
omniscience as the judge of their present 
sincerity, and to his justice as an avenger if 
afterwards they should prove false. The 
| Lord be a hearer, so the word is. Whatever 
we speak, it concerns us to remember that 
God is a hearer, and to speak accordingly. 
Thus was the original contract ratified be- 
tween Jephthah and the Gileadites, which 
‘all Israel, it should seem, agreed to after- 
jwards, for it is said (ch. xii. 7), he judged 
Israel. He hereupon went with them (v. 
'11) to the place where they were all as- 
sembled (ch. x. 17), and there by common 
consent they made him head and captain, and 
so ratified the bargain their representatives 
had made with him, that he should’ be 
not only captain now, but head for life, 
Jepkthah, to obtain this little honour, was 
willing to expose his life for them (ch. xii. 
3), and shall we be discouraged in our 
Christian warfare by any of the difficulties 
we may meet with in it, when Christ himself 
has’ promised a. crown of life to him that 
overcometh ? 

VI. Jephthah’s pious acknowledgment of 
God in this great affair v.11): He uttered 
all his words before the Lord in Mizpeh, that is, 
upon his elevation, he immediately retired to. 
his devotions, and in prayer spread the whole 
matter before God, both his choice to the office 
and his execution of the office, as one that 
had his eye ever towards the Lord, and would 
do nothing without him, that leaned not to 
his own understanding or courage, but de- 
pended on God and his favour. He utters 
before God all his thoughts and cares in this 
matter; for God gives us leave to be free 
with him. 1. “Lord, the people have made 
me their head ; wilt thou confirm the choice, 
and own me as thy people’s head under thee 
and for thee?” God justly complains of 
Israel (Hos. viii. 4), they have set up kings, 
‘but not by me. “Lord,” said Jephthah, ‘I 
will be no head of their making witheut 
thee. I will not accept the government 
unless thou give me leave.” Had Abimelech 
done this, he might have prospered. 2. 
“Lord, they have made me their captain, to 
go before them in this war with the Ammon- 
ites; shall I have thy presence? Wilt thou 
go before me? If not, carry me not up hence. 
Lord, satisfy me in the justice of the cause. 
Assure me of success in the enterprise.” 
This is a rare example, to be imitated by all, 
particularly by-great ones; in all our ways 
let us acknowledge God, seek his favour, ask 
counsel at his mouth, and take him along 
with us; so shall we make our..way pros- 
perous. Thus’ Jephthah opened the cam- 
paign with prayer. That was, likely to end 
gloriously whieh began thus piously. 
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The wer with the Ammonites. a 
~ 12 And Jephthah sent messengers 
unto the king of the children of Am- 
mon, saying, What hast thou to do 
with me, that thou art come against 
me to fightin my land? 13 And the 
king of the children of Ammon an- 
swered unto the messengers of Jeph- 
thah, Because Israel took away my 
land, when they came up out of Egypt, 
from Arnon even unto Jabbok, and 


unto Jordan: now therefore restore 


those lands again peaceably. 14 And 
Jephthah sent messengers again unto 
the king of the children of Ammon : 
15 And said unto him, Thus saith 
Jephthah, Israel took not away the 
,and of Moab, nor the land of the 
children of Ammon: 16 But when 
Israelcameup from Egypt, and walked 
through the wilderness unto the Red 
sea, and came to Kadesh; 17 Then 
Israel sent messengers unto the king 
of Edom, saying, Let me, I pray thee, 
pass through thy land: but the king 
of Edom would not hearken thereto. 
And in like manner they sent unto 
the king of Moab: but he would not 
consent: and Israel abode in Kadesh. 
18 Then they went along through the 
wilderness, and compassed the land of 
Edom, and the land ot Moab, and 
came by the east side of the land of 
Moab, and pitched on the other side 
of Arnon, but came not within the 
border of Moab: for Arnon was the 
border of Moab. 19 And Israel sent 
messengers unto Sihon king of the 
Amorites, the king of Heshbon; and 
Israel said unto him, Let us pass, we 
pray thee, through thy land into my 
place. 20 But Sihon trusted not Is- 
rael to pass through his coast: but 
Sihon gathered all his people together, 
and pitched in Jahaz, and fought 
against Israel. 21 And the Lorp 
God of Israel delivered Sihon and all 
his people into the hand of Israel, and 
they smote them : so Israel possessed 
all the land of the Amorites, the in- 
habitants of that country. 22 And 
they possessed all the coasts of the 
Amorites, from Arnon even unto Jab- 
bok, and from the wilderness even 
unto Jordan. 23 So now tne Lorp 
God of Israel hath dispossessed the 
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Amorites from before his ; 
rael, and shouldest thou px 
24 Wilt not thou possess that 
Chemosh thy god giveth thee to» Os- 
sess? So whomsoever the Lorp our © 
God shall drive out from before us, — 
them will we possess. 25 And now 
art thou any thing better than Balak 
the son of Zippor, king of Moab? did — 
he ever strive against Israel, or did he 
ever fight against them, 26 While 
Israel dweltin Heshbonandhertowns, — 
and in Aroer and her towns, and in © 
all the cities that be along by the — 
coasts of Arnon, three hundred years? _ 
why therefore did ye not recover them 
within that timer 27 Wherefore I 
have not sinned against thee, butthou 
doest me wrong to war against me. — 
the Lorp the Judge be judge this day 
between the children of Israel and 
the children of Ammon. 28 How- : 
beit the king of the children of Am-~ — 
mon hearkened not unto the words of — 
Jephthah which he sent him. — 


i. 
We have here the treaty between Jephthah, . 
now judge of Israel, and the king of the Am- — 
monites (who is not named), that the con- d 
troversy between the two nations might, if 
possible, be accommodated without the effu- 
sion of blood. a 
I. Jephthah, as one having authority, sent — 
to the king of Ammon, who in this war was 
the aggressor, to demand his reasons for m- 
vading the land of Israel: “‘ Why hast thou 
come to fight against me in my land? v. 12. 
Had I come first into thy land to distarb — 
thee in thy possession, this would have been, — 
reason enough for fighting against me, for — 
how must force be repelled but by force? — 
but what hast thou to do to come thus in a 
hostile manner into my land ?” so he calls — 
it, in the name both of God and Israel. — 
Now this fair demand shows, 1. That — 
Jephthah did not delight in war, though he 
was a mighty man of valour, but was willing 
to prevent it by a peaceable accommodation. 
If he could by reason persuade the invaders 
to retire, he would not compel them to do it 
by the sword. War should be the last 
remedy, not to be used till all other methods 
of ending matters in variance haye been tried ~ 
in vain, ratio ultima regum—the last resource 
of kings. This rule should be observed in 
going to law. The sword of justice, as well 
as the sword of war, must not be appealed 
to till the contending parties have first en- 
deavoured by gentler means to understand 
one another, and to accommodate matters in 
variance, 1 Cor. vi. 1. 2. That Jephthah did 
delight in equity, and designed no other than 


‘I the children of Ammon 


_ them wrong, he was ready to restore the 
rights of the Ammonites. If not, it was 
plain by their invasion that they did Israel 
4 wrong, and he was ready to maintain the 
_ rights of the Israelites, A sense of justice 
j should guide and govern us in all our un- 
_ dertakings. 
Il. The king of the Ammonites now gives 
_ mbhis demand, which he should have pub- 
lished before he had invaded Israel, v. 13. 
_ His pretence is, “ Israel took away my lands 
long since; now therefore restore those 
_ lands.” We have reason to think the Am- 
monites, when they made this descent upon 
Israel, meant no other thanto spoil and plunder 
_ the country, and enrich themselves with the 
prey, as they had done formerly under Eglon 
(ch. iii. 13) when no such demand as this 
was made, though the matter was then fresh ; 
_ but when Jephthah demanded the cause of 
_ their quarrel, and they could not for shame 
_ own what was their true intent and meaning, 
some old musty records were searched, or 
some ancient traditions enquired into, and 
from them this reason was drawn to serve the 
present turn, for a colourable pretence of 
equity in the invasion. Even those that do 
the greatest wrong yet have such a convic- 
tion in their consciences of justice that they 
‘would seem todoright. Restore those lands. 
Seé upon what uncertain terms we hold our 
worldly possessions ; what we think we have 
the surest hold of may be challenged from 

s, and wrested out of our hands. ‘Those 
that have got to the heavenly Canaan need 
not fear having their titles questioned. 

Til. Jephthah gives in a very full and sa- 
tisfactory answer to this demand, showing it 
to be altogether unjust and unreasonable, 
and that the Ammonites had no title to this 
country that lay between the rivers Arnon 
and Jabbok, now in the possession of the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad. As one very 

_ well versed in the history of his country, he 
shows, 
| 1. That Israel never took any land away 
either from the Moabites or Ammonites. 
He puts them together because they were 
brethren, the children of Lot, near neigh- 
bours, and of united interests, having the 
same god, Chemosh, and perhaps sometimes 
_ the same king. The lands in question Israel 
_ took away, not from the Moabites or Am- 
.nonites (they had particular orders from God 
not to meddle with them nor any thing they 
_had, Deut. ii. 9, 19, and religiously observed 
_ their orders), but they found them in the 
possession of Sihon king of the Amorites, 
- and out of his hand they took them justly 
and honourably, as he will show afterwards. 
If the Amorites, before Israel came into that 
country, had taken these lands from the 
Moabites or Ammonites, as it should seem 
_ they had (Num. xxi. 26; Josh. xiii. 25), 
_ Israel was not concerned to enquire into 
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The war with the Ammonites. 
that or answer for it. If the Ammonites 
had lost these lands and their title to them, 
the children of Israel were under no obliga- 
!tion to recover the possession for them. 
Their business was to conquer for themselves, 
not for other people. This is his first plea, 
“* Not guilty of the trespass.” 

2. That they were so far from invading 
the property of any other nations than the 
devoted posterity of cursed Canaan (one of 
the branches of which the Amorites were, 
Gen. x. 16) that they would. not so much as 
force a passage through the country either 
of the Edomites, the seed of Esau, or of the 
Moabites, the seed of Lot; but even after a 
very tedious march through the wilderness, 
with which they were sadly tired (v. 16), 
when the king of Edom first, and afterwards 
the king of Moab, denied them the courtesy 
of a way through their country (v. 17), rather 
than give them any offence or annoyance, 
weary as they were, they put themselves to 
the further fatigue of compassing both the 
land of Edom and that of Moab, and came 
not within the border of either, v.18. Note, 
Those that behave themselves imoffensively 
may take the comfort of it, and plead it 
against those that charge them with injustice 
and wrong doing. Our righteousness will 
answer for us in time to come (Gen. xxx. 35) 
and will put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men, I Pet. ii. 15. 

3. That in that war in which they took 
this land out of the hands of Sihon king of 
the Amorites he was the aggressor, and not 
they, v.19, 20. They senta humble petition 
to him for leave to go through his land, 
willing to give him any security for their 
good behaviour in their march. ‘“‘ Let us 
pass (say they) unto our place, that is, to the 
land of Canaan, which is the only place we 
call ours, and to which we are pressing for- 
ward, not designing a settlement here.” But 
Sihon not only denied them this courtesy, 
as Edom and Moab had done (had he only 
done so, who knows but Israel might have 
gone about some other way?) but he mus- 
tered all his forces, and fought against Israel 
(v. 20), not only shut them out of his own 
land, but would have cut them off from the 
face of the earth (Num. xxi. 23, 24), aimed 
at nothing less than their ruin, v.20. Israel 
therefore, in their war with him, stood in their 
own just and necessary defence, and there- 
fore, having routed his army, might justly, 
in further revenge of the injury, seize his 
country as forfeited. Thus Israel came to 
the possession of this country, and doubted 
not to make good their title to it; and it is 
very unreasonable for the Ammonites to 
question their title, for the Amorites were 
the inhabitants of that country, and it was 
purely their land and their coasts that the 
Israelites then made themselves masters of, 
v.21, 22. = 

4, He pleads a grant from the crown, and 
claims under that, » 23, 24. It was nut 
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Israel. (they were fatigued with their long 
march; and were not fit for action so soon), 
but it was the Lord God of Israel, who is 
King of nations, whose the earth is and the 
fulness thereof, he it was that dispossessed 
the Amorites and planted Israel in their room. 
God gave them the land by an express and 
particular conveyance, such as vested the 
title in them, which they might make good 
against all the world. Deut. ii. 24, I have 
given into thy hand Sihon and his land ; he 
gave it to them, by giving them a complete 
victory over the present occupants, notwith- 
standing the great disadvantages they were 
under. ‘Can you think that God gave it to 
us in such an extraordinary manner with 
design that we should return it to the Moab- 
ites or Ammonites again? No, we put a 
higher value upon God’s favours than to part 
with them so easily.” ‘To corroborate this 
plea, he urges an argument ad hominem— 
directed to the man: Wilt not thow possess 
that which Chemosh thy god giveth thee ? 
He not only appeals to the common resolu- 
tions of men to hold their own against all 
the world, but to the common religion of the 
nations, which, they thought, obliged them 
to make much of that which their gods gave 
them. Not that Jephthah thought Chemosh 
a god, only he is thy god, and the worshippers 
even of those dunghill deities that could do 
neither good nor evil yet thought themselves 
beholden to them for all they had (Hos. ii. 12, 
These aremy rewards which my lovers have given 
me ; and see Judg. xvi. 24)and made this a rea- 
son why they would hold it fast, that their gods 
gaveittothem. ‘This thou thinkest a good 
title, and shall not we?” The Ammonites 
had dispossessed: those that dwelt in their 
land before them; they thought they did it 
by the help of Chemosh their god, but really 
it was Jehovah the God of Israel that did it 
for them, as is expressly said, Deut. 1.19, 21. 
« Now,” says Jephthah, “ we have as godd 
a title to our country as you have to yours.” 
Note, One instance of the honour and respect 
we owe to God, as. our God, is rightly to 
possess that which he gives us to possess, 
receive it from him, use it for him, keep. it 
for his sake, and part with it when he calls 
for it. He has given it to us to possess, not 
to enjoy. He himself only must be enjoyed. 

5. He pleads prescription. (1.) ‘Their title 
had not been disputed when they first entered 
upon it, v. 25. “ Balak who was ‘then king 
of Moab, from whom the greatest part of 
these lands had been taken by the Amorites, 
and who was most concerned and best able 
to oppose us, if he had had any thing to ob- 
ject against our settlement there, yet sat still, 
and never offered to strive against Israel.” 
He knew that for his own part he had fairly 
lost it to the Amorites and was not able to 
recover it, and could not but acknowledge 
that Israel had fairly won it of the Amorites, 
and therefore all his care was to secure what 
was left : he never pretended a title to what 
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was lost. See Num. 
acquiesced in God’s way 0 
doms, and wilt not thou now? 
possession had never yet been disturbed, v. 
26.: He pleads that they had kept this country 
as) their own now about 300 years, and the 


Ammonites in all that time had never attempt- _ 


ed to take it/from them, no, not when they 


had it in their power to oppress them, ch. iil. — 


13, 14. So that, supposing their title’ had 
not been clear at the first (which yet he had 
proved it was), yet, no claim having been 
made for so»many generations, the entry of 
the children of Ammon, without doubt, was 
barred forever. A title so long unquestioned 
shall be presumed unquestionable. 

6. By these arguments Jephthah justifies 


himself and his own cause (“I have not sin- 


ned against thee in taking or keeping what I 
have no right‘to ; if I had, I would instantly 


make restitution”), and condemns the Am- ~— 


monites: ‘* Thou doest me wrong to war 
against me, and must expect to speed accord- 
ingly,” v. 27. It seems to me an evidence that 
the children of Israel, in the days of their pros- 
perity and power (for some such days they 
had in the times of the judges) had conducted 
themselves very imoffensively to all their 
neighbours and had not been vexatious or 
oppressing to them (either by way of reprisal 
or under colour of propagating their religion), 
that the king of the Ammonites, when he 
would seek an occasion of quarrelling with 
them, was forced to look 300 years back for a 


pretence. It becomes the peopleof God thusto — 


be blameless and harmless,and without rebuke. 

7. For the deciding of the controversy, he 
puts himself upon God and his sword, and 
the king of Ammon joins issue with him (». 


27,28): The Lord the Judge be judge this day. — 


With this solemn reference of the matter to 
the Judge of heaven and earth he designs 
either to deter the Ammonites from proceed- 


ing and oblige them to retire, when they saw _ 


the right of the cause was against them, or 
to justify himself in subduing them if they 
should go on. Note, War is an appeal to 
heaven, to God the Judge of all, to whom the 
issues of it belong. If doubtful rights be 
disputed, he is hereby requested to determine 
them. If manifest rights be invaded or de- 
nied, he is hereby applied to for the vindi- 


cating of what is just and the punishing of — 


wrong. As the sword of justice was made 
for lawless and disobedient persons (1 ‘Tim. 
i. 9), so was the sword of war made for law- 
less and disobedient princes and nations. In 
war therefore the eye must be ever up to 
God, and it must always be thought a dan- 
gerous thing to desire or expect that God 
should patronise unrighteousness. 

Neither Jephthah’s apology, nor his ap- 
peal, wrought upon the king of the children 
of Ammon; they had found the sweets of the 
spoil of Israel, in the eighteen years wherein 
they had oppressed them (ch. x. 8), and hoped 
now to make themselves masters of the tree 
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with the fruit of which they had so often en- 
riched themselves. He hearkened not to the 


‘words of Jephthah, his heart being hardened 


to his destruction. 


29 Then the Spirit of the Lorp 
eame upon Jephthah, and he passed 
over Gilead,and Manasseh, and passed 
over Mizpeh of Gilead, and from Miz- 
peh of Gilead he passed over unto the 
children of Ammon. 30 And Jeph- 
thah vowed a vow unto the Lorp, 
and said, If thou shalt without fail 
deliver the children of Ammon into 
mine hands, 31 Then it shall be, 
that whatsoever cometh forth of the 
doors of my house to meet me, when 
I return in peace from the children of 
Ammon, shall surely be the Lorn’s, 
and I will offer it up for a burnt offer- 
ing. 32 So Jephthah passed over 
unto the children of Ammon to fight 
against them; and the Lorn delivered 
them into his hands. 33 And he 
smote them from Aroer, even till thou 
come to Minneth, even twenty cities, 
and unto the plain of the vineyards, 
with a very great slaughter. Thus 
the children of Ammon were subdued 
before the children of Israel. 34 And 
Jephthah came to Mizpeh unto his 
nouse, and, behold, his daughter came 
out to meet him with timbrels and 
with dances: and she was his only 
child; beside her he had neither son 
nor daughter. 35 And it came to 
pass, when he saw her, that he rent 
his clothes, and said, Alas, my daugh- 
ter! thou hast brought me very low, 
and thou art one of them that trouble 
me: for I have opened my mouth 
unto the Lorp, and I cannot go back. 
36 And she said unto him, My father, 
if thou hast opened thy mouth unto 
the Lorn, do to me according to that 
which hath proceeded out of thy 
mouth ; forasmuch as the Lorp hath 
taken vengeance for thee of thine ene- 
mies, even of the children of Ammon. 
37 And she said unto her father, Let 
this thing be done for me: let me 
alone two months, that I may go up 
and down upon the mountains, and 
bewail my virginity, I and my fellows. 
38 And he said, Go. And he sent 
her away for two months: and she 
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went with her companions, and be- 
wailed her virginity upon the moun- 
tains. 39 And it came to pass at the 
end of two months, that she returned 
unto her father, who did with her ac- 
cording to his vow which he had 
vowed: and she knew no man. And 
it was a custom in Israel, 40 That 
the daughters of Israel went yearly to 
lament the daughter of Jephthah the 
Gileadite four days in a year. 


We have here Jephthah triumphing in a 
glorious victory, but, as an alloy to his joy, 
troubled aad distressed by an unadvised vow. 

I. Jephthah’s victory was clear, and shines 
very brightly, both to his honour and to 
the honour of God, his in pleading and 
God’s in owning a righteous cause. 1. 
God gave him an excellent spirit, and he im- 
proved it bravely, v. 29. When it appeared 
by the people’s unanimous choice of him for 
their leader that he had so clear a call to en- 
gage, and by the obstinate deafness of the 
king of Ammon to the proposals of accom- 
modation that he had so just a cause to en- 
gage in, then the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon him, and very much advanced his na- 
tural faculties, enduing him with power from 
on high, and making him more bold and 
more wise than ever he had been, and more 
fired with a holy zeal against the enemies of 
his people. Hereby God confirmed him in 
his office, and assured him of success in his 
undertaking. Thus animated, he loses no 
time, but with an undaunted resolution takes 
the field. Particular notice is taken of the 
way by which he advanced towards the 
eremy’s camp, probably because the choice 
of it was an instance of that extraordinary dis- 
cretion with which the Spirit of the Lord had 
furnished him ; for those who sincerely walk 
after the Spirit shall be led forth the right way 
2. God gave him eminent success, and he 
bravely improved that too (v. 32): The Lord 
delivered the Ammonites into his hand, and so 
gave judgment upon the appeal in favour of 
the righteous cause, and made those feel the 
force of war that would not yield to the force 
of reason; for he sits in the throne, judging 
right. Jephthah lost not the advantages 
given him, but pursued and completed his 
victory. Having routed their forces in the 
field, he pursued them to their cities, where 
he put to the sword all he found in arms, so 
as utterly to disable them from giving Israel 
any molestation, v. 33. But it does not ap- 
pear that he utterly destroyed the people, as 
Joshua had destroyed the devoted nations, 
nor that he offered to make himself master of 
the country, though their pretensions to the 
land of Israel might have given hirif colour 
to do so: only he took care that they should 
be effectually subdued. Though others’ 
attempting wrong to us will justify usin the 
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defence of our own right, 
authorize us to do them wrong. 

II. Jephthah’s vow is dark, and much in 
the clouds. When he was going out from 
his own house upon this hazardous under- 
taking, in prayer to God for his presence 
with him he makes a secret but solemn vow 
or religious promise to God, that, if God 
would graciously bring him back a conqueror, 
whosoever or whatsoever should first come 
out of his house to meet him it should be 
devoted to God, and offered up for a burnt- 
Wfering. At his return, tidings of his victory 
coming home before him, his own and only 
daughter meets him with the seasonable ex- 
pressions of joy. This puts him into a great 
confusion; but there was no remedy: after 
she had taken some time to lament her own 
infelicity, she cheerfully submitted to the 
performance of his vow. Now, 

1. There are several good lessons to be 
learnt out of this story. (1.) That there may 
be remainders of distrust and doubting even 
in the hearts of true and great believers. 
Jephthah had reason enough to be confident 


‘of success, especially when he found the 


Spirit of the Lord come upon him, and yet, 
now that it comes to the settling, he seems 
to hesitate (v. 30): If thou wilt without fail 
deliver them into my hand, then I will do so 
and so. And perhaps the snare into which 
his vow brought him was designed to correct 
the weakness of his faith, and a fond conceit 
he had that he could not promise himself a 
victory unless he proffered something con- 
siderable to be given to God in lieu of it. 
(2.) That yet it is very good, when we are in 
the pursuit or expectation of any mercy, to 
make vows to God of some instance of accept- 
able service to him, not as a purchase of the 
favour we desire, but as an expression of our 
gratitude to him and the deep sense we have 
of our obligations to render according to the 
benefit done to us. The matter of such a 
singular vow (Lev. xxvii. 2) must be some- 
thing that has a plain and direct tendency 
either to the advancement of God’s glory, 
and the interests of his kingdom among men, 
or to the furtherance of ourselves in his ser- 
vice, and in that which is antecedently our 
duty. (3.) That we have great need to be 
yery cautious and well advised in the making 
of such vows, lest, by indulging a present 
emotion even of pious zeal, we entangle our 
own consciences, involve ourselves in per- 
plexities, and are forced at last to say before 
the angel that at was an error, Eccl. v. 2—6. 
Jt is a snare to a man hastily to devour that 
which is holy, without due consideration guid 
valeant humeri, quid ferre recusent—what we 
are able or unable to effect, and without in- 
serting the needful provisos and limitations 
which might prevent the entanglement, and 
then after vows to make the enquiry which 
should have been made before, Prov. xx. 25. 
Let Jephthah’s harm be our warning in this 
matter. See Deut. xxiii, 22. (4.) That what 
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yet it will not| we have solemnly vowed to 


conscientiously perform, if it be p 
lawful, though it be ever so diffi 


grievous to us. Jephthah’s sense of the 


powerful obligation of his vow must always 
be ours (v. 35): “ I have epened my mouth” 
unto the Lord in a solemn vow, and I cannot 
go back,” that is, “I cannot recal the vow 
myself, it is too late, nor can any power on 
earth dispense with it, or give me up my 
bond.” The thing was my own, and in my 
own power (Acts v. 4), but now it is not. 
Vow and pay, Ps. Ixxvi. 11. We deceive 
ourselves if we think to mock God. If we 
apply this to the consent we have solemnly 
given, in our sacramental vows, to the cove- 
nant of grace made with poor sinners in 
Christ, what a powerful argument will it be 
against the sins we have by those vows bound 
ourselves out from, what a strong induce- 
ment to the duties we have hereby bound 
ourselves up to, and what a ready answer to 
every temptation! “ I have opened my mouth 
to the Lord, and I cannot go back; 1 must 
therefore go forward. I have sworn, and I 
must, I will, perform it. Let me not dare to 
play fast and loose with God.” (5.) That it 
well becomes children obediently and cheer- 
fully to submit to their parents in the Lord, 
and particularly to comply with their pious 
resolutions for the honour of God and the 
keeping up of religion in their families, though 
they be harsh and severe, as the Rechabites, 
who for many generations religiously obseryed 
the commands of Jonadab their father in for- 
bearing wine, and Jephthah’s daughter here, 
who, for the satisfying of her father’s con- 
science, and for the honour of God and her 
country, yielded herself as one devoted (@. 36): 
“ Do to me according to that which hath pro- 
ceeded out of thy mouth ; I know I am dear 
to thee, but am well content that God should 
be dearer.” The father might disallow any 
vow made by the daughter (Num. xxx. 5), 


but the daughter could not disallow or dis- ~ 


annul, no, not such a vow as this, made by 
the father. This magnifies the law of the 
fifth commandment. 
grievances should be our griefs. Where she 
went to bewail her hard fate the virgins, her 
companions, joined with her in her lamenta- 
tions, v. 38. With those of her own sex and 
age she used to associate, who no doubt, now 
that her father had on a sudden grown so 


great, expected, shortly after his return, to 


dance at her wedding, but were heavily dis- 
appointed when they were called to retire to 
the mountains with herand share in her griefs. 
Those are unworthy the name of friends that 
will only rejoice with us, and not weep with 
us. (7.) That heroic zeal for the honour of 
God and Israel, though alloyed with infirmity 
and indiscretion, is worthy to be had in per- 
petual remembrance. It well became the 
daughters of Israel by an annual solemnity 
to preserve the honourable memory of Jeph- 
thah’s daughter, who made light even ¢f her 


(6.) That our friends’ — 
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own life like a noble heroine, when God had 
taken vengeance on Israel’s enemies, v. 36. 
Such a rare instance of one that preferred 
the public interest before life itself was never 
to be forgotten. Her sex forbade her to fol- 
low to the war, and so to expose her life in 
battle, in lieu of which she hazards it much 
more (and perhaps apprehended that she did 
so, having some intimation of his vow, and 
did it designedly; for he tells her, v, 35, 
Thou hast brought me very low) to grace his 
triumphs. So transported was she with the 
victory as a common benefit that she was 
willing to be herself offered up as a thank- 
offering for it, and would think her life well 


' bestowed when laid down on so great an 


occasion. She thinks it an honour to die, 
not as a sacrifice of atonement for the people’s 
sins (that honour was reserved for Christ 
only), but as a sacrifice of acknowledgment 
for the people’s mercies. (8.) From Jeph- 
thah’s concern onthis occasion, we must learn 
not to think it strange ifthe day of our triumphs 
in this world prove upon some account or other 
the day of our griefs, and therefore must al- 
ways rejoice with trembling ; we hope for a day 
of triumph hereafter which will have no alloy. 

2. Yet there are some difficult questions 
that do arise upon this story which have very 
much employed the pens of learned men. I 
will say but little respecting them, because 
Mr. Poole has discussed them very fully in 
his English annotations. 

(1.) It is hard to say what Jephthah did to 
his daughter in performance of his vow. 
[1.] Some think he only shut her up for a 


‘nun, and that it being unlawful, according to 


one part of his vow (for they make it dis- 
junctive), to offer her up for a burnt-offering, 
he thus, according to the other part, engaged 
her to be the Lord’s, that is, totally to se- 
quester herself from all the affairs of this life, 
and consequently from marriage, and to em- 
ploy herself wholly in the acts of devotion 
all her days. ‘That which countenances this 
opinion is that she is said to bewail her vir- 
gunity (v. 37, 38) and that she knew, no man, 
v.39. But, if he sacrificed her, it was proper 
enough for her to bewail, not her death, be- 
cause that was intended to be for the honour 
of God, and she would undergo it cheerfully, 
but that unhappy circumstance of it which 
made it more grievous to her than any other, 
because she was her father’s only child, in 
whom he hoped his name and family would 
be built up, that she was unmarried, 
and so left no issue to inherit her father’s 


‘honour and estate ; therefore it is particularly 


taken notice of (v 34) that besides her he 
had neither son nor daughter. But that 
which makes me think Jephthah did not go 
about thus tw satisfy his vow, or evade it ra- 
ther, is that we do not find any law, usage, 
or custom, in all the Old Testament, which 
does in the least: intimate that a single life 
was any branch or article of religion, or that 
any person, nan or woman, was looked upon 


CHAP, XI. 


Jephthah’s vow. 


as the more holy, more the Lord’s, or de- 
voted to him, for living unmarried: it was 
no part of the law either of the priests or ot 
the Nazarites. Deborah and Huldah, both 
prophetesses, are both of them particularly 
recorded to have been married women. Be- 
sides, had she only been confined to a single 
life, she needed not to have desired these two 
months to bewail it in: she had her whole 
life before her to do that, if she saw cause. 
Nor needed she to take such a sad leave of 
her companions; for those that are of that 
opinion understand what is/said in v. 40 of 
their coming to talk with her, as our margin 
reads it, four days inayear. Therefore, [2. | 
It seems more probable that he offered her 
up for a sacrifice, according to the letter ef 
his vow, misunderstanding that law which 
spoke of persons devoted by the curse of God 
as if it were to be applied to such as were 
devoted by men’s vows (Lev. xxvii. 29, None 
devoted shall be redeemed, but shall surely be 
put to death), and wanting to be better in- 
formed of the power the law gave him in this 
case to redeem her. Abraham’s attempt to 
offer up Isaac perhaps encouraged him, and 
made him think, if God would not accept 
this sacrifice which he had vowed, he would 
send an angel to stay his hand, as he did 
Abraham’s. If she came out designedly to be 
made a sacrifice, as who knows but she might? 
perhaps he thought that would make the case 
the plainer.  Volenti non sit injuria—No in- 
jury is done to a person by that to which he 
himself consents. He imagined, it may be, 
that where there was neither anger nor malice 
there was no murder, and that his good in- 
tention would sanctify this bad action; and, 
since he had made such a vow, he thought 
better to kill his daughter than break his 
vow, and let Providence bear the blame, that 
brought her forth to meet him. 

(2.) But, supposing that Jephthah did sa- 
crifice his daughter, the question is whether 
he did well. [1.] Some justify him in it, 
and think he did well, and as became one 
that preferred the honour of God before that 
which was dearest to himin this world. He 
is mentioned among the eminent believers 
who by faith did great things, Heb.xi. 32. 
And this was one of the great things he did. 
It was done deliberately, and upon two 
months’ consideration and consultation. He 
is never blamed for it by any inspired writer. 
Though it highly exalts the paternal authority, 
yet it cannot justify any in doing the like. 
He was an extraordinary person. The Spirit 
of the Lord came upon him. Many circum- 
stances, now unknown to us, might make 
this altogether extraordinary, and justify it, 
yet not so as that it might justify the like. 
Some learned men have made this sacrifice a 
figure of Christ the great sacrifice: he was 
of unspotted purity and innocency, as she a 
chaste virgin; he was devoted to death by 
his Father, and so madea curse, or an ana- 
thema, for us; he submitted himself, as she 
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did. to his Father’s will: Nox as I will, but as 
thou wiit. But, [2.] Most condemn Jeph- 
thah ; he did ill to make so rash a vow, and 
worse to perform it. He could not be bound 
by his vow to that which God had forbidden 
by the letter of the sixth commandment: 

Thou shalt not kill. God had forbidden hu- 
man sacrifices, so that it was (says Dr. Light- 
foot) in effect a sacrifice to Moloch. And, 
probably, the reason why it is left dubious 
by the inspired penman whether he sacrificed 
her or no was that those who did afterwards 
offer their children might not take any en- 
couragement from this instance. Concern- 
ing this and some other such passages in 
the sacred story, which learned men are in 
the dark, divided, and in doubt about, we 
need not much perplex ourselves; what is 
necessary to our salvation; thanks be to God, 
is plain enough. 

CHAP. XIE. 


In this chapter we have, |. Jephthah’s rencounter with the 
Ephraimites, and the blood shed on that unhappy occasion (ver. 
j]—6), and the conclusion of Jephthah’s life and government, 
ver. 7. IL, A short account of three other of the judges of Israel ; 
Ibzan (ver. 8—10), Elon (ver 11, 12), Abdon, ver. 13—15. 


AX D the men of Ephraim gathered 
themselves together, and went 
northward, and said unto Jephthah, 
Wherefore passedst thou over to fight 
against the children of Ammon, and 


. didst not call us to go with thee? we 


will burn thine house upon thee with 
fire. 2 And Jephthah said unto them, 
i and my people were at great strife 
with the children of Ammon;- and 
when I called you, ye delivered me 
not out of their hands. 3 And when 
I saw that ye delivered me not, I put 
my life in my hands, and passed over 
against the children of Ammon, and 
the Lorp delivered them into my hand: 
wherefore then are ye come up unto 
me this day, to fight against me? 4 
Then Jephthah gathered together all 
the men of Gilead, and fought with 
Ephraim: and the men of Gilead 
smote Hphraim, because they said, 
Ye Gileadites are fugitives of Ephraim 


among the Ephraimites, and among 


the Manassites. 5 And the Gileadites 
took the passages of Jordan before the 
Ephraimites : and it was so, that when 
those Ephraimites which were escaped 
said, Let me go over; that the men 
of Gilead said unto him, Aré thou an 
Ephraimite? If he said, Nay; 6 
Then said they unto him, Say now 
Shibboleth: and he said Sibboleth: 

for he could not frame to pronounce 
it right. Then they took him, and 
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slew ibte at the pas e 
and there fell at that 
Ephraimites forty and two. 
7 And Jephthah judged ‘Israel 


yeni Then died Jephthah the Gi- £ 
eadite, and was buried in one of the : 


cities of Gilead. 


Here is, I. The dnteacoutile displeasure 
of the men of Ephraim against Jephthah, be- 
cause he had not called them in to his assist- 
ance against the Ammonites, that they might 
share in the triumphs and spoils, v. 1. Pride 
was at the bottom of the quarrel. Only 
that comes contention. Proud men think a 


the honours lost that go beside themselves, 


and then who can stand before envy ? 
Ephraimites had the same quarrel with Gideon 
(ch. vill. 1), who was of Manasseh on their 
side Jordan, as Jephthah was of Manasseh 
on the other side Jordan. Ephraim and 
Manasseh were nearer akin than any other 
of the tribes, being both the sons of Joseph, 
and yet they were more jealous one of another 
than any other of the tribes. 
crossed hands, and given Ephraim the pre- 
ference, looking as far forward as the king- 
dom of the ten tribes, which Ephraim was 
the head of, after the revolt from the house 
of David, that tribe, not content with that 
honour in the promise, was displeased if-Ma~ 
nasseh had any honour done it in the mean 
time. 
ship, which should be an inducement to love 
and peace, should be ever an occasion (as it 
often proves) of strife and discord. A brother 
offended is harder to be won than a strony city, 
and contentions among brethren are as the burs 
of a castle. The anger of the Ephraimites at 
Jephtha was, 1. Causeless and unjust. Why 
didst thou not call‘us to go with thee? For a 


good reason. Because it was the men of 


Gilead that had made him their captain, not — 


Jacob haying: 


Z 


It is a pity that kindred or relation- | 


' 
1 


the men of Ephraim, so that he had no au- 


thority to call them. Had his attempt mis- 
carried for want of their help, the might 
justly have blamed ‘him for not desiring it. 
But when the work was done, and done ef- 
fectually, the Ammonites being subdued and 


Israel delivered, there was no harm done, 


though their hands were not employed in it. 
2. It was cruel and outrageous. 
together in a tumultuous manner, pass over 
Jordan as far as Mizpeh in Gilead, where 
Jephthah lived, and no less will satisfy their 
fury but they will burn his house and him i in 
it. Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce. 
Those resentments that have the least reason 
for them have commonly the most rage in 
them. Jephthah was now a conqueror over 
the common enemies of Israel, and they 
should have come to congratulate him, and 
return him the thanks of their tribe for the 
good services he had done; but we must not 
think it strange if we receive ill from those 
from whom we deserve well. 
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now a mourner for the calamity of his family | side Jordan are but fugitives of Ephraim, 


Punishment of the Ephraimites, 


upon his daughter’s account, and they should | the scum and dregs of the tribes of Joseph, 
have come to condole with him and comfort | of which Ephraim is the chief, the refuse of 


adding affliction to the afflicted. 


nim; but barbarous men take a pleasure in} the family, and are so accounted among the 
In this} Ephraimites and among the Manassites. 
world, the end of one trouble often proves the} Who cares for you? 


All your neighbours 


beginning of another; nor must we ever boast | know what you are, no better than fugitives 


as though we had put off the harness. 


|and vagabonds, separated from your bre- 


Il. Jephthah’s warm vindication of him-  thren, and driven hither into a corner.” The 


self. He did not endeavour to pacify them, 
as Gideon had done in the like case; the 
Ephraimites were now more outrageous than 
they were then, and Jephthah had not so 
much of a meek and quiet spirit as Gideon 
had. Whether they would be pacified or no, 
Jephthah takes care, 

1. To justify himself, v. 2,3. He makes 
it out that they had no cause at all to quarrel 
with him, for, (1.) It was not in pursuit of 
glory that he had engaged inthis war, but 
for the necessary defence of his country, with 
which the children of Ammon greatly strove. 
(2.) He had invited the Ephraimites to come 
and join with him, though he neither needed 
them nor was under any obligation to pay 
that respect to them, but they had declined 
the service: I called you, and you delivered 
me not out of their hands. Had that been true 
which they charged him with, yet it would 
not have been a just ground of quarrel; but 
jt seems it was false, and, as the matter of 
fact now appears, he had more cause to 
quarrel with them for deserting the common 
interests of Israel in atime of need. It isno 
new thing for those who are themselves most 
culpable to be most clamorous in accusing 
the innocent. (3.) The enterprise was very 
hazardous, and they had more reason to pity 
him than to be angry with him: J put my 
life in my hands, that is, “‘ exposed. myself to 
the utmost peril in what I did, having so 
small an army.” The honour they envied 
was bought dearly enough; they needed not 
to grudge it tohim ; few of them would have 
ventured so farforit. (4.) He does not take 
the glory of the success to himself (that would 
have been invidious), but gives it all to God: 
“The Lord delivered them into my hands. 
If God was pleased so far to make use of me 
for his glory, why should you be offended at 
that? Have you any reason to fight against 
me? Is not that in effect to fight against 
God, in whose hand I have been only an un- 
worthy instrument ?” 

2. When this just answer (though not so 
soft an answer as Gideon’s) did not prevail 
to turn away their wrath, he took care both 
to dezend himself from their fury and to 
chastise their insolence with the sword, by 
virtue of his authority as Israel’s judge. 
1.) The Ephraimites had not only quar- 
relled with Jephthah, but, when his neigh- 
bours and friends appeared to take his part, 
they had abused them, and given them foul 
language; for I adhere to our translation, 
and so take it, v. 4. They said in scorn, 
You Gileadites that dwell here on the other 


Gileadites were as true Israelites as any 
other, and at this time had signalized them- 
selves, both in the choice of Jephthah and in 
the war with Ammon, above all the families 
of Israel, and yet are most basely and un- 
justly called fugitives. It is an ill thing to 
fasten names or characters of reproach upon 
persons or countries, as is common, espe- 
cially upon those that lie under outward dis- 
advantages : it often occasions quarrels that 
prove of ill consequence, as it did here. Sce 
likewise what a mischievous thing an abusive 
tongue is, that calls ill names, and gives 
scurrilous language: it sets on fire the course 
of nature, and is set on fire of hell (Jam. ii 
6), and many a time cuts the throat of him 
that uses it, as it did here, Ps. lxiv.s. If 
these Ephraimites could have denied them- 
selves the poor satisfaction of calling the 
Gileadites fugitives, they might have pre- 
vented a great deal of bloodshed; for 
grievous words stir up anger, and who knows 
how great a matter a little of that fire may 
kindle? (2.) This affront raises the Gilead- 
ites’ blood, and the indignity done to them- 
selves, as well as to their captain, must be 
revenged. [1.] They routed them in the 
field, v. 4. They fought with Ephraim, and, 
Ephraim being but a rude unheaded rabble, 
smote Ephraim, and put them to flight. [2.] 
They cut off their retreat, and so completed 
their revenge, v. 5,6. The Gileadites, who 
perhaps were better acquainted with the 
passages of Jordan than the Ephraimites were, 
secured them with strong guards, who were 
ordered to slay every Ephraimite that offered 
to pass the river. Here was, First, Cruelty 
enough in the destruction of them. Sufh- 
cient surely was the punishment which was in- 
flicted by many ; when they were routed in 
the field, there needed not this severity to 
cut off all that escaped. Shall the sword 
devour for ever? Whether Jephthah is to 
be praised for this I know not; perhaps he 
saw it to be a piece of necessary justice. 
Secondly, Cunning enough in the discovery 
of them. It seems the Ephraimites, though 
they spoke the same language with other 
Israelites, yet had got a custom in the dialect 
of their country to pronounce the Hebrew 
letter Shin like Samech, and they had so 
strangely used themselves to it that they 
could not do otherwise, no, not to save their 
lives. We learn to speak by imitation, 
those that first used s for sh, did it either be- 
cause it was shorter or because it ys finer, 
and their children learnt to speak like them, 
so that you might know an Ephraimite by its 
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Jephthah’s successors. 


as in England we know a west-country man 
or a north-country man, nay, perhaps a 


Shropshire man, and a Cheshire man, by his 
pronunciation. 
thy speech betrays thee. \ By this the Eph- 
raimites were discovered. 
man that they suspected to be an Ephraimite, 
but he denied it, they bade him say Shib- 
boleth ; but either he could not, as our trans- 
Jation reads it, or he did not heed, or frame, 
cr direct himself, as some read, to pronounce 
it aright, but said Sibboleth, and so was 
known to be an Ephraimite, and was slain 
immediately. Shzbboleth signifies a river or 


stream: ‘“‘ Ask leave to go over Shibboleth, 
Those that were thus cut off 


the river.” 
made up the whole number of slaughtered 
Ephraimites forty-two thousand, v.6. Thus 
another mutiny of that angry tribe was pre- 
vented. 

3. Now let us observe the righteousness 
of God in the punishment of these proud and 
passionate Kphraimites, which in several 
instances answered to their sin. (1.) They 
were proud of the honour of their tribe, 
gloried in this, that they were Ephraimites ; 
but how soon were they brought to be 
ashamed or afraid to own their country! 
Art thou an Ephraimite ? No, now rather 
of any tribe than that. (2.) They had gone 
mn a rage over Jordan to burn Jephthah’s 
house with fire, but now they came back to 
Jordan as sneakingly as they had passed it 
furiously, and were cut off from ever return- 
ing to their own houses. (3.) They had up- 


braided the Gileadites with the infelicity of 


their country, lying at such a distance, and 
now they suffered by an infirmity peculiar 
to their own country, in not being able to 
pronounce Shibboleth. (4.) They had called 
the Gileadites, unjustly, fugitives, and now 
they really and in good earnest became 
fugitives themselves; and in the Hebrew 
the same word (v. 5) is used of the Ephraim- 
ites that escaped, or that fled, which they 
had used in scorn of the Gileadites, 
calling them fugitives. He that rolls the 
stone of reproach unjustly upon another, let 
him expect that it will justly return upon 
himself. 

III. Here is the end of Jephthah’s govern- 
ment. He judged Israel but six years, and 
then died, v. 7. Perhaps the death of his 
daughter sunk him so that he never looked 
up afterwards, but it shortened his days, and 
he went to his grave mourning. 


8 And after him Ibzan of Beth- 
lehem judged Israel. 9 And-he had 


_ thirty sons, and thirty daughters, whom 


he sent abroad, and took in thirty 
daughters from abroad for his sons. 
And he judged Israel seven years. 
10 Then died Ibzan, and was buried 
at Beth-lehem. 11 And after him 
Elon, a Zebulonite, judged Israel; 
“200 


Thou art a Galilean, and 


If they took a 
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and he judged Israel | 
And Elon the Zebulonite | 
was buried in Aijalon in the cou 
of Zebulun. 13 And after him 
don the son of Hillel, a Pirathonite, — 
judged Israel. 14 And he had forty — 
sons and thirty nephews, that rode on 
threescore and ten ass colts: and he | 
judged Israel eight years. 15 And © 
Abdon the son of Hillel the Pi- 
rathonite died, and was buried in Pi- — 
rathon in the land of Ephraim, in th 
mount of the Amalekites. \ 
We have here a short account of the shor 
reigns of three more of the judges of Israel, 
the first of whom governed but seven years, 
the second ten, and the third eight. For — 
the transgression of a land, many are the — 
princes thereof, many in a short time, suc- — 
cessively (Prov. xxviii. 2), good men being 
removed in the beginning of their usefulness 
and by the time that they have applied 
themselves to their business. MRP | 
I. Ibzan of Bethlehem, most probably 
Bethlehem of Judah, David’s city, not that 
in Zebulun, which is only mentioned once, 
Josh. xix. 15. He ruled but seven years, — 
but by the number of his children, and his 
disposing of them all in marriage himself, it — 
appears that he lived long; and probably the 
great increase of his family, and the numerous 
alliances he made, added to his personal 
merits, made him the more fit to be either 
chosen by the people as Jephthah was, or 
called of God immediately, as Gideon was, - 
to be Israel’s judge, to keep up and carry on 
the work of God among them. ‘That which 
is remarkable concerning him is, 1. That 
he had many children, sixty in all, a 
quiver full of these arrows. Thus was 
Bethlehem of old famous for increase, the . 
very city where he was to be born whose ; 


spiritual seed should be as the stars of heaven. 
2. That he had an equal number of each sex, - 
thirty sons and thirty daughters, a thing 
which does not often happen in the same 
family, yet, in the great family of mankind, 
he that at first made two, male and female, 
by his wise providence preserves a succession 
of both in some sort of equality as far as is 
requisite to the keeping up of the generations 
of men uponearth. 3. That he took care te 
marry them all. His daughters he sent 
abroad, et maritis dedit, so the vulgar Latin 
adds—he provided husbands for them ; and, 
as it were in exchange, and both ways, 
strengthening his interest, he took in thirty — 
daughters from abroad for his sons. The 
Jews say, Every father owes three things to 
his son: to teach him to read the law, give 
him a trade, and get him a wife. What 
a difference was there between Ibzan’s family 
and that of his immediate predecessor Jeph- 
thah! Ibzan has sixty children and all mar- 
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or lives unmarried. 
others are diminished: both are the Lord’s 


tied, Jephthah but one, a daughter, that dies 


Some are increased, 


doing. 

Il. Elon of Zebulun, in the north of 
Canaan, was next raised up to preside in 
public affairs, to administer justice, and to 
reform abuses. ‘Ten years he continued a 
blessing to Israel, and then died, v. 11, 12. 
‘Dr. Lightfoot computes that in the beginning 
of his time the forty years’ oppression by the 
Philistines began (spoken of ch. xiii. 1), and 
about that time Samson was born. Proba- 
bly, his residence being in the north, the 
Philistines who bordered upon the southern 
parts of Canaan took the opportunity of 
making incursions upon them. 

III. Abdon, of the tribe of Ephraim, suc- 
ceeded, and in him that illustrious tribe 
begins to recover its reputation, having 
not afforded any person of note since 
Joshua; for Abimelech the Shechemite was 
rather a scandal to it. This Abdon was famous 
for the multitude of his offspring (v. 14): he 
had forty sons and thirty grandsons, all of 
whom he lived to see grown up, and they 
rode on seventy ass-colts either as judges and 
officers or as gentlemen and persons of dis- 


tinction. It was a‘satisfaction to him thus to 


see his children’s children, but it is feared he 
did not see peace upon Israel, for by this 
time the Philistines had begun to break in 
uponthem. Concerning this, and the rest of 
these judges that have ever so short an ac- 
count given of them, yet notice is taken 
where they were buried (v. 7, 10, 12, 15), 
perhaps because the inscriptions upon their 
monuments (for such were anciently used, 
2 Kings xxiil. 17) would serve for the con- 
firmation and enlargement of their story, and 
might be consulted by such as desired further 
information concerning them. | Peter, having 
occasion to speak of David, says, His sepul- 


 chreis with us unto this day, Acts 1i. 29. Or 


it is intended for the honour of the places 
where they laid their bones, but may be im- 
proved for the lessening of our esteem of all 
worldly glory, of which death and the grave 
will stain the pride. ‘These judges, that were 
as gods to Israel, died like men, and all their 
honour was laid in the dust. 

It is very strange that in the history of all 
these judges, some of whose actions are very 
particularly related, there is not so much as 
once mention made of the high priest, or any 
other priest or Levite, appearing either for 
counsel or action in any public affair, from 
Phinehas (Judg. xx. 28) to Eli, which may 
well be computed 250 years ; only the names 
of the high priests at that time are preserved, 
1 Chron. vi. 4—7; and Ezra vii. 3—5. 
How can this strange obscurity of that 
priesthood for so long a time, now in the be- 
ginning of its days, agree with that mighty 
splendour with which it was introduced and 
the figure which the institution of it makes 
in the law of Moses? 


Surely it intamates |. 
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. XII. An angel appears io Manoah’s wife 
that the institution was chiefly intended to 


be typical, and that the great benefits that 
seemed to be promised by it were to be 
chiefly looked for in its antitype, the ever- 
lasting priesthood of our Lord Jesus, in 
comparison of the superior glory of which 
that priesthood had no glory, 2 Cor. iii. 10. 


CHAP. XIII. 


At this chapter begins the story of Samson, the last of the judges 
of Israel whose story is recorded in this book, and next before 
Eli. The passages related concerniag him are, from first to last, 
very surprising and uncommon. The figure he makes in this 
history is really great, and yet vastly different from that of his 
predecessors. We never find him at the head either of a court or 
of an army, never upon the throne of judgment nor in the field 
of battie, yet, in his own proper persen, a great patriot of his 
country, and a terrible scourge and check to its enemies and 
oppressors ; he was an eminent believer (feb. xi. 32) and a glo- 
rious typeof him who with his own arm wrought salvation. The 
history of the rest of the judges commences from their advance- 
ment to that station, but Samson’s begins with his birth, nay, 
with his conception, and uo less than an angel from heaven 
ushers him into the world, as a pattern of what should be after- 
wards done to John Baptist and to Christ. ‘Ihis is related in 
this chapter. I. The occasion of raising up ths deliverer was the 
oppression of Israel by the Philistines, ver. 1. If. His birth is 
foretold by an angel to his mother, ver. 2—5. III. She relates the 
prediction to his father, ver.6,7- IV. They both together have it 
again from the angel (ver. S—l4), whom they treat with respect 
(ver. 15—18), and who, to their great amazement, discovers his 
dignity at parting, ver. 19—23. V. Samson is born, ver. 24, 25. 


ND the children of Israel did 

evil again in the sight of the 
Lorp; and the Lorp delivered them 
into the hand of the Philistines forty 
years. 2 And there was a certain man 
of Zorah, of the family of the Danites, 
whose name was Manoah; and his wife 
was barren, and bare not. 3 And the 
angel of the Lorp appeared unto the 
woman, and said unto her, Behold 
now, thou aré barren, and_ bearest 
not: but thou shalt conceive, and 
bearason. 4 Now therefore beware, 
I pray thee, and drink not wine nor 
strong drink, and eat not any un- 
clean thing: 5 For, lo, thou shalt 
conceive, and bear a son; and no 
razor shall come on his head: for the 
child shall be a Nazarite unto God 
from the womb: and he shall begin 
to deliver Israel out of the hand of 
the Philistines. 6 Then the woman 
came and told her husband, saying, 
A man of God came unto me, and 
his countenance was like the coun- 
tenance of an angel of God, very ter- 
rible: but I asked him not whence 
he was, neither told he me his name: 
7 But he said unto me, Behold, thou 
shalt conceive, and bear a son; and 
now drink no wine nor strong drink, 
neither eat any unclean thing: for 
the child shall be a Nazarite to God 
from the womb to the day off his 
death. 


The first verse gives us a short account, 


we 
An ialjets appears to -Manoah’s wife. 


such as we have too often met with already, 
of the great distress that Israel was in, which 
gave occasion for the raising up of a deliverer. 
They did evil, as they had done, in the sight 
of the Lord, and then God delivered them, 
as he had ‘done, into the hands of their 
enemies. If there had been no sin, there 
would have needed no Saviour; but sin was 
suffered to abound, that grace’ might’ much 
More 2bound. The enemies God now sold 
them to were the Philistines, their next 
neighbours, that lay among them, the first 
and chief of the nations which were devoted 
to destruction, but which God eft to prove | p 
them (ch. ili. 1, 3), the five lords of the 
Philistines, an inconsiderable people in com- 
parison with Israel (they had but five cities 
of any note), and yet, when God made use 
of them as the staff in his hand, they were 
very oppressive and vexatious. And this 
trouble lasted longer than any yet: it con- 
tinued forty years, though probably not al- 
ways alike violent. When Israel was in this 
distress Samson was born; and here we have 
his birth foretold by an angel. Observe, 

I. His extraction. He was of the tribe of 
Dan, v. 2. Dan signifies a judge or judg- 
ment, Gen, xxx. 6. And probably it was 
with an eye to Samson that dying Jacob fore- 
told, Dan shall judge his people, that is, “ he 
shall produce a judge for his people, though 
one of the sons of the handmaids, as one, as 
well as any one, of the tribes of Israel,” Gen. 
xlix.16. The lot of the tribe of Dan lay 
next to the country of the Philistines, and 
therefore one of that tribe was most fit to be 
made a bridle upon them. His parents had 
been long childless. Many eminent persons 
were born of mothers that had been kept a 
great while in the want of the blessing of 
children, as Isaac, Joseph, Samuel, and John 
Baptist, that the mercy might be the more 
aeceptable when it did come. Sing, O bar- 
ren! thou that didst not bear, Isa. liv. 1. 
Note, Mercies long waited for often prove 
signal mercies, and it is made to appear that 
they were worth waiting for, and by them 
others may be encouraged to continue their 
hope in God’s mercy. 

If. The glad tidings brought to his 
mother, that she should havea son. The 
messenger was an angel of the Lord (v. 3), 
yet appearing as a man, with the aspect and 
garb of a prophet, or man of God. And this 
angel (as the learned bishop Patrick supposes, 
on v. 18) was the Lord himself, that is, the 
Word of the Lord, who was to be the Mes- 
siah, for his name is called Wonderful, v. 18, 
and Jehovah, v. 19. The great Redeemer 
did in a particular manner concern himself 
about this typical redeemer. It was not so 
much for the sake of Manoah and his wife, 
obscure Danites, that this extraordinary 
message was sent, but for Israel’s sake, 
whose deliverer he was to be, and not only 
so (his services to Israel not seeming to 
answer to the grandeur of his entry) but for 
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the Messiah’s ak 
and whose birth m 
angel, as his was. The angel 
he delivers, 1. Takes notice of hei 
Behold now, thou art barren and bear 
Hence she might gather he was a ee ; 
that though a stranger to her, and one she 
had never seen before, yet he knew this to be 
her grievance, He tells her of it, not to up- 
braid her with it, but because perhaps at this 
time she was actually thinking of this afflic-_ 
tion and bemoaning herself as one written 
childless. God often sends in comfort to his — 
people very seasonably, when they feel most 
from their troubles. ‘* Now thou art barren, 
but thou shalt not be always so,’ as she 
feared, “nor long so.” 2. He assures her 
that ins should conceive and bear a son (W. 3) 
and repeats the assurance, v. 5. To show — 
the power of a divine word, the strongest 


' 


man that ever was was a child of promise, as 
and faith in that promise, Heb. xi. 11; Gal 
iv. 23. Many a woman, after having been 
but Samson was by promise, because a figura 
of the promised seed, so long expected by 
He appoints that the child should be a Na, _ 
zarite from his birth, and therefore that the — 
Nazarites (though not under the vow of a — 
Nazarite) and should drink no wine or strong 
nourishment from her, either in the womb ~ 
or at the breast, v. 4,5. Observe, ‘This de. — 
manner devoted to God and an example of ; 
holiness. It is spoken of as a kindness to 
men for Nazarites, Amos ii. 11. | Other 
judges had corrected their apostasies. from P 
than any of them, consecrated to God; and. 
notwithstanding what we read of his faults, hs 
Nazarite of God’s making he did, in the — 
course of his conversation, exemplify, not — 
separation to the Lord in which the Naza- — 
riteship did consist, Num. vi. 2. Those that 
distinguish themselves. Samuel, who car- — 
ried on Israel’s deliverance from the Philis- 
(1 Sam. i. 11), as Samson by the divine ap- _ 
pointment. The mother of this. deliverer 
unclean thing; what was lawful at another — 
time was now to be forborne. As the 
her obedience; for God requires both from — 
those on whom he will bestow ‘his favours. 
avoid whatever they have reason to think | 
will be any way prejudicial to the health or 


Isaac, born by force and virtue of a promise, | 
long barren, has borne a son by providence, — 
the faith of the Old-Testament. saints. 3, 
mother should be subject to the law of the — 
drink so long as this child was to have its — 
liverer of Israel must be in the strictest 
the people that God raised up of their young j 
God, but Samson must appear as one, more — 
we have reason to’ think that being a — 
only the ceremony, but the substance of that — 
would save others must by singular piety — 
tines, was a Nazarite by his mother’s vow 
must therefore deny herself, and not eatany — 
promise tried her faith, so this precept tried — 
Women with child ought conscientiously to 
good constitution of the fruit of their bedy. 
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And perhaps Samson’s mother was to refrain 
from wine and strong drink, not only because 
_ he was designed for a Nazarite, but because 


he was designed for a man of great strength, 
' which his mother’s temperance would con- 
. tribute to. 4. He foretels the service which 
this child should do to his country : He shall 
_ begin to deliver Israel. Note, It is very 
desirable that our children may be not only 
devoted entirely to God themselves, but in- 
 strumental for the good of others, and the 
"service of their generation—not recluses, 
 eandles under a bushel, but on a candlestick. 
- Observe, He shall begin to deliver Israel. 


c 
_ This intimated that the oppression of the 


_ Philistines should last long, for Israel’s de- 
~ liverance’ from it should not so much as be- 
_ gin, not one step be taken towards it, till this 
_ child; who was now unborn, should have 
grown up toa capacity of beginning it. And 
yet he must not complete the deliverance: he 
shall only Segin to deliver Israel, which inti- 
mates that the trouble should still be pro- 
longed. God chooses to carry on his work 
gradually and by several hands. One lays 
the foundation of 2 good work, another builds, 
and perhaps a third brings forth the top stone. 
Now herein Samson was a type of Christ, 
(1.) As a Nazarite to God, a Nazarite from 
the womb. For, though our Lord Jesus was 
not a Nazarite himself, yet he was typified 
by the Nazarites, as being perfectly pure from 
all sin, rot so much as conceived in it, and 
entirely devoted to his Father’s honour. Of 
the Jewish church, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came, because to them pertained the 
promise of him, Rom. ix. 4, 5. By virtue 
of that promise, he long lay as it were in the 
womb of that church, which formany ages was 
pregnant of him, and therefore, like Samson’s 
mother, during that pregnancy was made a 
holy nation and a peculiar people, and strictly 
forbidden to touch any unclean thing for his 
sake, who in the fulness of time was to come 
from them. (2.) As a deliverer of Israel; 
for he is Jesus a Saviour, who saves his peo- 
ple from their sins. But with this difference : 
Samson did only begin to deliver Israel 
(David was afterwards raised up to complete 
the destruction of the Philistines), but our 
Lord Jesus is both Samson and David too, 
doth the author and finisher of our faith. 
III. The report which Manoah’s wife, in 
a transport of joy, brings in all haste to her 
husband, of this surprising message v. 6, 7 
The glad tidings were brought Her when 
she was alone, perhaps religiously employed 
in meditation or prayer; but she could not, she 
would not, conceal them from her husband, 
but gives him an account, 1. Of the mes- 
senger. It was a man of God,v.6. His 
countenance she could describe ; it was very 
awful: he had such a majesty in his looks, 
such a sparkling eye, such a shining face, so 
_ powerfully commanding reverence and re- 
spect, that according to the idea she had of 


CHAP. XIII. The angel’s appearance to Manoah. 


one. But his name she can give no account 
of, nor to what tribe or city of Israel he 
belonged, for he did not think fit to tell her, 
and, for her part, the very sight of him 
struck such an awe upon her that she durst 
not ask him. She was abundantly satisfied 
that he was a servant of God; his person 
and message she thought carried their own 
evidence along with them, and she enquired 
no further. 2. Of the message. She gives 
him a particular account both of the promise 
and of the precept (v. 7), that he also might 
believe the promise and might on all occa- 
sions be a monitor to her to observe the 
precept. Thus should yoke-fellows com- 
municate to each other their experiences of 
communion with God, and their improve- 
ments in acquaintance with him, that they 
may be helpful to each other in the way that 
is called holy. 

8 Then Manoah intreated the 
Lorp, and said, O my Lord, let the 
man of God which thou didst send 
come again unto us, and teach us 
what we shall do unto the child that 
shall be born. 9 And God hearkened 
to the voice of Manoah; and the 
angel of God came again unto the 
woman as she sat in the field: but 
Manoah her husband was not with 
her. 10 And the woman made haste, 
and ran, and showed her husband, | 
and said unto him, Behold, the man 
hath appeared unto me, that came 
unto me the other day. 11 And 
Manoah arose, and went after his 
wife, and came to the man, and said 
unto him, Aré thou the man that 
spakest unto the woman? And he 
said, I am. 12 And Manoah said, 
Now let thy words come to pass. 
How shall we order the child, and 
how shall we do unto him? 13 And 
the angel of the Lorn said unto Ma- 
noah, Of all that I said unto the 
woman let her beware. 14 She may 
not eat of any thing that cometh ot 
the vine, neither let her drink wine 
or strong drink, nor eat any unclean 
thing: all that I commanded her let 
her observe. 

We have here an account of a second visit 
which the angel of God made to Manoah 
and his wife. 

I. Manoah earnestly prayed for it, v. 8. 
He was not incredulous of the story his wife 
told him; he knew she was a virtuous, wo- 
man, and therefore the heart of her husbano 
did safely trust in her ; he knew she would 


an angel he had the very countenance of | not go about to impose upon him, much less 
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was he, as Josephus unworthily represents 
him, jealous of his wife’s conversation with 
this stranger ; but, 1. He takes it for granted 
that this child of promise shall in due time 
be given them, and speaks without hesita- 
tion of the child that shall be born. There 
was not found so great faith, no, not in 
Zechariah, a priest, then in waiting at the 
altar of the Lord, and to whom the ange! 
himself appeared, as was in this honest Dan- 
ite. Things hidden from the wise and pru- 
dent, who value themselves upon the nice- 
ness of their enquiries, are often revealed 
unto babes, who know how to prize God’s 
gifts and to take God’s word. Blessed are 
those that have not seen and yet, as Manoah 
here, have believed. 2. All his care is what 
they should do to the child that should be 
born. Note, Good men are more solicitous 
and desirous to know the duty. that is to be 
‘done by them than to know the events that 
shall occur concerning them; for duty is 
ours, events are God’s. Solomon enquires 
concerning the good men should do, not the 
good they should have, Eccl. i. 3. 3. He 
therefore prays to God to send the same 
blessed messenger again, to give them fur- 
ther instructions conce-ning the manage- 
ment of this Nazarite, fearing lest his wife’s 
joy for the promise might have made her 
forget:some part of the precept, in which he 
was desirous to be fully informed, and lie 
under no mistake: ‘ Lord, let the man of 
God come again unto us, for we desire to be 
better acquainted with him.” Note, Those 
that have heard from heaven cannot but wish 


~to hear more thence, again and again to 


meet with the man of God. Observe, He 


- does not go or send his servants abroad, to 


find out this man of God, but seeks him 
upon his knees, prays to God to send 
him, and, thus seeking, finds him. Would 
we have God’s messengers, the ministers of 
his gospel, to bring a word proper for us, 
and for our instruction? Entreat the Lord to 
send them to us, to teach us, Rom. xv. 30, 32. 

If. God graciously granted it: God heark- 
ened to the voice of Manoah,v.9. Note, 
God will not fail some way or other to guide 
those by his counsel that are sincerely de- 
sirous to know their duty, and apply them- 
selves to him to teach them, Psal. xxv. 8, 9. 

1. The angel appears the second time also 
to the wife, when she is-sitting alone, pro- 
bably tending the flocks, or otherwise well 
employed in the field where she has retired. 
Solitude is often a good opportunity of 
communion with God; good people have 
thought themselves never less alone than 
when alone, if God be with them. 

2. She goes in all haste to call her hus- 
band, doubtless humbly beseeching the stay 
of this blessed messenger till she should re- 
turn and her husband with her, v. 10, 11. 
She did not desire him to go with her to her 
husband, but would fetch her husband to him, 


‘Those that would meet with God must at- 
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r=) where he is p eased t 
¥, ” says she, overjoyed, *‘ my 
thy shee are waned acl 
man of God, come to make us a 
—he that came the other day,” or, 
read it, this day, for other is not in the 
ginal, and it is probable enough that 
these visits were on the same day, and at da’ 
same place, and that the second time she sat 
expecting him. The man of is very 
willing she should call her husband, John 
iy. 16. Those that have an acquaintancewith — 
the things of God themselves should invite — 
others to the same acquaintance, John i. 
45, 46. Manoah is not disgusted that the 
angel did not this second time appear to him, © 
but very willingly goes after his wife to the 
man of God. ‘To atone (as it were) for the 
first fatal miscarriage, when Eve earnestly — 
pressed Adam to that which was evil, and he — 
too easily yielded to her, let yoke-fellows ex- 
cite one another to love and good works; 
and, if the wife will lead, let not the husband 
thinkit any disparagement to him tofollowher — 
in us at which is virtuous and praiseworthy 

3. Manoah having come to the angel, ana 
being satisfied by him that he bony same — 
that had appeared to his wife, does, with all 
humility, (1.) Welcome the promise (v. 12) .: 
Now let thy words come to pass ; this was 
the language, not only of his desire, but of 
his faith, like that of the blessed Virgin, 
Luke i. 38. “ Be it according to thy word. — 
Lord, I lay hold on what thou hast said, and a 
depend upon it; let it come to puss.” AAS 
Beg that the prescriptions given might be 
repeated : How shall we order the child? The — 
directions were given to his wife, but he — 
looks upon himself as concerned to assist her — 
in the careful management of this promised — 
seed, according to order; for the utmost — 
care of both the parents, and their constant _ 
joint endeavour, are little enough to be en- — 
gaged for the good ordering of children that, 
are devoted to God and to be brought up — 
for him. Let not one devolve it on the — 
other, but both do their best. Observe from 
Manoah’s enquiry, [1.] In general, that, — 
when God is pleased to bestow any mercy — 
upon us, our great care must be how to use ~ 
it well, and as we ought, because it is then — 
only a mercy indeed when it is rightly ma- 
naged. God has given us bodies, souls, 
estates ; how shall we order them, that we 
may answer the intent of the donor, and i 
give a good account of them? [2.] In} 
ticular, those to whom God has given child- — 
ren must be very careful how they order 
them, and what they do unto them, that 
they may drive out the foolishness that is 
bound up_in their hearts, form their minds 
and manners well betimes, and train them 
in the way wherein they should go. Herein 
pious parents will beg divime assistance. 
‘Lord, teach us how we may order our 
children, that, they may be as and 
living sacrifices to thee,” 


a 


° 
4 
; 


let her observe. Note, There is need of a 
good deal both of caution and observation, 


for the right ordering both of ourselves and 


7 
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of our children. Beware and observe; take 


heed not only of drinking wine or strong 


u 
} 


drink, but of eating any thing that cometh of 
the vine. Those that would preserve them- 
selves pure must keep at a distance from that 
which borders upon sin or leads to it. When 


_ she was with child of a Nazarite, she must 


. 
i 
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not eat any unclean thing; so those in whom 
Christ is formed must carefully cleanse them- 


_ selves from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, and 


do nothing to the prejudice of that new man. 

15 And Manoah said unto the 
angel of the Lorp, I pray thee, let 
us detain thee, until we shall have 
made ready a kid for thee. 16 And 
the angel of the Lorp said unto 
Manoah, Though thou detain me, I 
will not eat of thy bread: and if thou 
wilt offer a burnt offering, thou must 
offer it unto the Lorn. For Manoah 
knew not that he was an angel of the 
Lorp. 17 And Manoah ‘said unto 
the angel of the Lorp, What zs thy 
name, that when thy sayings come to 
pass we may do thee honour? 18 And 
the angel of the Lorp said unto him, 
Why askest thou thus after my name, 
seeing it is secret? 19 So Manoah 
took a kid with a meat offering, and 
offered i¢ upon a rock unto the Lorp: 
and the angel did wondrously ; and 
Manoah and his wife looked on. 20 
For it came to pass, when the flame 
went up toward heaven from off the 
altar, that the angel of the Lorp as- 


_ cended in the flame of the altar. And 


Manoah and his wife looked on it, 
and fell on their faces to the ground. 
21 But the angel of the Lorn did no 


more appear to Manoah and to his 


wife. Then Manoah knew that he 
sas an angel of the Lorp. 22 And 
Manoah said unto his wife, We shall 
surely die, because we have seen God. 
23 But his wife said unto him, If the 
Lorp were pleased to kill us, he 
would not have received a burnt of- 
fermg and a meat offering at our 
hands, neither would he have showed 
us all these things, nor would as at this 
time have told us such things as these. 
We have here an account, 
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CHAP. XIII. The angel’s appearance to Munaah: 


I. Of what further passed between Ma- 
noah and the angel at: this interview. It 
was in kindness to him that while the angel 
was with him it was concealed from him that 
he was an angel; for, had he known it, it 
would have been such a terror to him. that 
he durst not have conversed with him as he 
did (v. 16): He knew not that he was an angel. 
So Christ was in the world, and the world 
knew him not. Verily thou art a God that 
hidest thyself. We could not bear the sight 
of the divine glory unveiled. God having 
determined to speak to us by men like our- 
selves, prophets and ministers, even when he 
spoke by his angels, or by his Son, they ap- 
peared in the likeness of men, and were 
taken but for men of God.. Now, 

1. The angel. declined to accept his treat, 
and appointed him to turn it into a sacrifice. 
Manoah, being desirous to show some token 
of respect and gratitude to this venerable 
stranger who had brought them these glad 
tidings, begged he would take some refresh- 
ment with him: (v. 15): We will soon make 
ready a kid for thee. Those that welcome 
the message will be kind to the messengers 
for his sake that sends them, 1 Thess. v.13. 
But the angel told him (v. 16) he would 
not eat of his bread, any more than he would 
of Gideon’s, but, as there, directed him to 
offer it to God, ch. vi. 20, 21. Angels need 
not meat nor drink; but the glorifying of 
God is their meat and drink, and it was 
Christ’s, John iv. 34. And wein some mea- 
sure do the will of God as they do it if, 
though we cannot live without meat and 
drink, yet we eat and drink to the glory of 
God, and so turn even our common meals 
into sacrifices. 

2. The angel declined telling him his name, 
and would not so far gratify his curiosity. 
Manoah desired to know his name (v. 17), 
and of what tribe he was, not asif he doubted 
the truth of his message, but that they might 
return his visit, and be better acquainted 
with him (it is good to increase and im- 
prove our acquaintance with good men and 
good ministers) ; and he has a further design : 
“ That when thy sayings come to pass, we 
may do thee honour, celebrate thee as a true 
prophet, and recommend others to thee for 
divine instructions,—that we may call the 
child that shall be born after thy name, and 
so do thee honour,—or that we may send 
thee a present, honouring one whom God 
has honoured.” But the angel denies his 
request with something of a check to his 
curiosity (v. 18): Why askest thou thus after 
my name? Jacob himself could not prevail 
for this favour, Gen. xxxil. 29. Note, We 
have not what we ask when we ask we know 
not what. Manoah’s request was honestly 
meant and yet was denied. God told Moses 
his name (Exod. iii 13, 14), because there 
was a particular occasion for his knowifig it. 
but here there was no occasion. What 
Manoah asked for instruction in his duty he 
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Manoah’s alarm. , 

was readily told (v. 12, 13), but what he 
asked to gratify his curiosity was denied. 
God has in his word given us full directions 
concerning our duty, but never designed to 
answer all the enquiries of a speculative 
head. He gives him areason for his refusal : 
It is secret. The names of angels were not 
as yet revealed, to prevent the idolizing of 
them. After the captivity, when the church 
was cured of idolatry, angels made them- 
selves known to Daniel by their names, 
Michael and Gabriel; and to Zacharias the 
angel told his name unasked (Luke i. 19): 
I am Gabriel. But here it is secret, or it is 
wonderful, too wonderful for’us. One of 
Christ’s names is Wonderful, Isa. ix. 6. 
His name was long a secret, but by the 
gospel it is brought to light: Jesus a Saviour. 
Manoah must not ask because he must not 
know. Note, (1.) There are secret things 
which belong not to us, and: which we 
must content ourselves’ to be in the dark 
about while we are here in this world. 
(2.) We must therefore never indulge a vain 
curiosity in our enquiries concerning these 
things, Col. ii. 18. Nescire velle que Ma- 
gister maximus docere non vult erudita inscitia 
est—To be willingly ignorant of those things 
which our great Master refuses to teach us is 
to be at once ignorant and wise. 

3. The angel assisted and owned their 
sacrifice, and, at parting, gave them to 
understand who he was. He had directed 
them to offer their burnt-offering to the 
Lord, v. 16. Praises offered up to God are 
the most acceptable entertainment of the 
angels ; see Rey. xxii. 9, worship God. And 
Manoah, having so good a warrant, though 
he was no priest and had no altar, turned 
his meat into a meat offering, and offered 
it upon a rock to the Lord (v. 19), that is, he 
brought and laid it to be offered. “ Lord, 
here it is, do what thou pleasest with it.” 


_ Thus we must bring our hearts to God as 


living sacrifices, and submit them to the 
operation of his Spint. All things being 
now ready, (1.) The angel did wondrously, 
for his name was Wonderful. Probably the 
wonder he did was the same with what he had 
done for Gideon, he made fire to come either 
down from heaven or up out of the rock to 
consume the sacrifice. (2.) He ascended up 
towards heaven in the flame of the sacrifice, 
v. 20. By this it appeared that he was not, 
as they thought, a mere man, but a mes- 
senger immediately from heaven: Thence 
certainly he descended, for thither he as- 
cended, John iii.13; vi.62. Thissignified God’s 
acceptance of the offering and intimates to what 
weowe the acceptance of all our offerings,even 
to the mediation of the angel of the covenant, 
that other angel, who puts much incense to 
the prayers of saints and so offers them before 
the throne, Rev. viii. 3. Prayer isthe ascent 
of the sou] to God. But it is Christ in the 
heart by faith that makes it an offering of a 
sweet-smelling savour: without him our 
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services are offensive s 
acceptable flame. We may 
sacrifice of himself for us; he as 
the flame of his own offering, for 
blood he entered in once into the holy pli 
Heb. ix. 12. While the angel did this, i s- 
twice said (v. 19, 20) that Manoah and his 
wife looked on. ‘This is a proof of ‘the 
miracle: the matter of faet was true, for out — 
of the mouth of these two eye-witnesses the © 
report of it is established. The angel did 

all that was done in the sacrifice ;)they did 
but look on; yet doubtless, when the angel — 
ascended towards heaven, t 
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heir hearts as-— 
cended with him im thanksgiving for the pro- 
mise which came thence and in ‘expectation — 
of the performance to come thence too. Yet, — 
when the angel has ascended, they dared not, — 
as those that were the witnesses of: Christ’s — 
ascension, stand gazing up into heayen, but — 
in holy fear and reverence they fell on their — 
faces to the ground. And now, [1.] They 
knew that it was an angel, v. 21. It was plain it 
was not the body of a man they saw, since it — 
was not chained to the earth, nor prejudiced 
by fire ; but ascended, and ascended in flame, 
and therefore with good reason they conclude — 
it was an angel; for he maketh his angels 
spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire. 
{2.] But he did not any more appear ta 
them ; it was for a particular occasion, now 
over, that he was sent, not to settle a con- 
stant correspondence, as with prophets: They — 
must remember and observe what the angel 
had said and not expect to hear more. © 
II. We have an account of the impress — 
sions which this vision made upon Manoah ~ 
and his wife. While the angel did won- 
drously, they looked on, and said nothing ~ 
(so it becomes us carefully to observe the — 
wondrous works of God, and to be silent be- — 
fore him); but when he had gone, having 
finished his work, they had time to make 
their reflections. 1. In Manoah’s reflection | 
upon it there is great fear, v.22. He had 
spoken with great assurance of the son they. 
should shortly be the joyful parents of 
(v. 8, 12), and yet is now put into such a 
confusion by that very thing which should 
have strengthened and encouraged his faith’ 
that he counts upon nothing but their being 
both cut off immediately: We shall surely 
die. It was a vulgar opinion generally 
received among the ancient Jews that it was 
present death to see God or an angel; and 
this notion quite overcome’ his faith for the 
present, as it did Gideon’s, ch. vi. 22. 2. In 
his wife’s reflection upon it there is great 
faith, v. 23. Here the weaker vessel was the ~ 
stronger believer, which perhaps was the 
reason why the angel chose once and again 
to appear to her. Manoah’s heart began to, 
fail him, but his wife, as a help meet for him,’ 
encouraged him. ‘Two are better than one, 
for, if one fall into dejections and despon- 
dencies, the other will help to raise him up. 
Yoke-fellows should piously assist each 
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| other’s faith and joy as there 1s occasion. 
| None could argue better than Manoah’s 


ie husband ; “ Nay,’’ said she, “‘ we need not 
| fear that; let us never turn that against 
us which is really for us: We shall not die 

unless God be pleased to kill us: our death 


_ must come from his hand and his pleasure. 
'* Now the tokens of his favour which we have 
_ received forbid us to think that he designs 
a our destruction. Had he thought fit to kill 
us, (1.) He would not have accepted our 
sacrifice, and signified to us his acceptance 
_of it by turning tt to ashes, Ps. xx. 3, margin. 
_ The sacrifice was the ransom ox our lives, 
and the fire fastening upon that was a plain 
indication of the turning away of his wrath 
from us. The sacrifice of the wicked is an 
abomination, but you see ours is not so. 
(2.) He would not have shown us all these 
things, these strange sights, now at a time 
when there is little or no open vision (1 Sam. 
iii. 1), nor would he have given these exceed- 
ingly great and precious promises of a son 
that shall be a Nazarite and a deliverer of 
-Jsrael—he would not have told us such 
things as these if he had been pleased to kill 
* us. We need not fear the withering of those 
foots out of which such a branch is yet to 
spring.” Note, Hereby it appears that God 
designs not the death of sinners that he has 
accepted the great sacrifice which Christ 
offered up for their salvation, has put them 
in a way of obtaining his favour, and has 
assured them of it upon their repentance. 
Had he been pleased to kill them, he would 
hot have done so. And let those good 
Christians who have had communion with 
God in the word and prayer, to whom he 
has graciously manifested himself, and who 
have had reason to think God has accepted 
their works, take encouragement thence 
in a cloudy and dark day. “ God would 
not have done what he has done for my 
soul if he had designed to forsake me, and 
leave me to perish at last; for his work 
is perfect, nor will he mock his people with 
his favours.” Learn to reason as Manoah’s 
wife did, “If God had designed me. to 
perish under his wrath, he would not have 
- given me such distinguishing tokens of his 
favour.” O woman ! great is thy faith. 

24 And the woman barea son, and 
called his name Samson: and the 
child grew, and the Lorn blessed 
him. 25 And the Spirit of the Lorp 
began to move him at times in the 
camp of Dan between Zorah and 
Eshtaol. 

Here is, 1. Samson’s birth. The woman 
that had been long barren bore a son, ac- 
cording to the promise ; for no word of God 
shall fall to the ground. Hath he spoken, 


and shall he not make it good? 2. Hisname, 
Samson, has been derived by some, from 
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| wife does here: We shall surely die, said her 


The birth of Samson. 
Shemesh, the sun, turned into a diminutive, sos 
exiguus-—the sun in miniature, perhaps because, 
being born like Moses to be a deliverer, he 
was like him exceedingly fair, his face shone 
like a little sun ; or his parents so named him 
in remembrance of the shining countenance 
of that man of God who brought them the 
notice of him; though they knew not his 
name, vet thus, now that his sayings had 
come to pass, they did him honour. A little 
sun, because a Nazarite born (for the Nazar- 
ites were as rubies and sapphires (Lam. iv. 
7), and because of his great strength. The 
sun is compared to a strong man Ps. xix. 5) ; 
why should not a strong man then be com- 
pared to the sun when he goes forth in his 
strength? <A little sun, because the glory 
of, and a light to, his people Israel, a type 
of Christ, the Sun of righteousness. 3. His 
childhood. He grew more than is usual 
in strength and stature, far out-grew other 
children of his age; and not in that only, 
but in other instances, it appeared that the 
Lord blessed him, qualified him, both in body 
and mind, fer something great and extraor- 
dinary. Children of promise shall have the 
blessing. 4. His youth. Whenhe grew up 
alittle the Spirit of the Lord began to move 
him, v. 25. This was an evidence that the 
Lord blessed him. Where God gives his 
blessing he gives his Spirit to qualify for the 
blessing. Those are blessed indeed in whom 
the Spirit of grace begins to work betimes, 
in the days of their childhood. If the Spirit 
be poured out upon our offspring, they will 
spring up as willows by the water courses, 
Isa. xliv. 3, 4. The Spirit of God moved 
Samson in the camp of Dan, that is, in the 
general muster of the trained bands of that 
tribe, who probably had formed a camp be- 
tween Zorah and Eshtaol, near the place 
where he lived, to oppose the incursions of 
the Philistines ; there Samson, when a child, 
appeared among them, and signalized himself 
by some very brave actions, excelling them 
all in manly exercises and trials of strength: 
and probably he showed himself more than 
ordinarily zealous against the enemies of bis 
country, and discovered more of a public 
spirit than could be expected in a child. 
The Spirit moved him at times, not at all 
times, but as the wind blows, when he listed, 
to show that what he did was not from himself, 
for then he could have done it at any time. 
Strong men think themselves greatly ani- 
mated by wine (Ps. lxxviil. 65), but Samson 
drank no wine, and yet excelled in strength 
and courage, and every thing that was bold 
and brave, for he ‘had the Spirit of God 
moving him; thérefore be not drunk with 
wine, but be filled with the Spirit, who will 
come to those that are sober and temperate. 
CHAP. XIV. 


The idea which this chapter gives us of Samson. is not what one 
might have expected concerning one who, by the sneci) desigua~ 
tiou of heaven, was a Nazarite to God and a deliveref of Israel 
and yet really he was both. - Here is, I. Samson's courtsmp of 
a daughter of the Philistines, and his marriage to her, ver, 1—5, 
7,8. Ll. His conquest of a linn, and the prize he found in the 
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Samson chooses a Philistine wife. 

earcase of it, ver. 5, 6,8, 9. III. Samson's riddle proposed to 

bys companions (ver.10—14) and unriddled by the treachery of his 

wife, ver. 15—18, IV. The oecasion this gave him to kill thirty 

of the Philistines (ver. 19) and to break off his new alliance, 
ver, 20. 


ND Samson went down to Tim- 


nath, and saw a woman in Tim- 
nath of the daughters of the Philis- 


tines. 2 And he came up, and told 


his father and his mother, and said, 


I have seen a woman in Timnath of 
the daughters of the Philistines : now 
therefore get her for rae to wife, 3 
Then his father and his mother said 
unto him, Js there never a woman 
among the daughters of thy brethren, 
or among all my people, that thou 
goest to take a wife of the uncircum- 
cised Philistines? And Samson said 
unto his father, Get her for me; for 
she pleaseth me well. 4 But his 
father and his mother knew not that 
it was of the Lorn, that he sought 
an occasion against the Philistines : 
for at that time the Philistines had 
dominion over Israel. 5 Then went 
Samson down, and his father and his 
mother, to Timnath, and came to the 
vineyards of Timnath: and, behold, 
a young lion roared against him. 6 
And the Spirit of the Lorp came 
mightily upon him, and he rent him 
as he would have rent.a kid, and he 


not by example), 
though he knew no s 
and appeared in the lil fi iL flesh 
that he might condemn and destro: nm the 
flesh, Rom. viii. 3. Pied. (ab0) 

1. As the negociation of Samson’s mar- 
riage was a common case, we may observe, 
(1.) That it was weakly and foolishly done of 


him to set his affections upon a daughter of | 


the Philistines; the thing appeared very 
improper. 
Israelite, but a Nazarite, devoted to the Lord, 


covet to become one with a worshipper of — 


Dagon? Shall one marked for a patriot of 


his country match among those that are its — 
He saw this woman (v. 1), 
It does not © 


sworn enemies? 
and she pleased him well, v. 3. 
appear that he had any reason to think her 
wise or virtuous, orin any way likely to be a 
help-meet for him; but he saw something 


in her face that was very agreeable to his 


fancy, and therefore nothing will serve but 
she must be his wife. He that in the choice 
of a wife is guided only by his eye, and 
governed by his fancy, must afterwards 
thank himself if he find a Philistine in his 
arms. (2.) Yet it was wisely and well done 
not to proceed so much as to make his 
addresses to her till he had first made his 
parents acquainted with the matter. He told 
them, and desired them to get her for him to 
wife, v.2. Herein he is an example to all child- 
ren. Conformably to the law of the fifth com- 
mandment, children ought not to marry, nor 
to move towards marrying, without the advice 
and consent of their parents ; those that do (as 
bishop Hall here expresses it) wilfully unchild 
themselves, and exchange natural affections 


had nothing in his hand: but he told | for violent. Parents have a property in their 


not his father or his mother what he 
had done. 7 And he went down, and 
talked with the woman; and she 
pleased Samson well. 8 And after a 
time he returned to take her, and he 
turned aside to see the carcase of the 
lion: and, behold, there was a swarm 
of bees and honey in the carcase of 
the lion. 9 And he took thereof in 
his hands, and went on eating, and 
came to his father and mother, and 
he gave them, and they did eat: but 
he told not them that he had taken 
the honey out of the carcase of the 
lion. 

Here, I. Samson, under the extraordinary 
guidance of Providence, seeks an occasion of 
quarrelling with the Philistines, by joining 
in afhinity with them—a strange method, but 
the truth is Samson was himself a riddle, a 
paradox of a man, did that which was really 
great and good, by that which was seemingly 
weak and evil, because he was designed not 
to be a pattern to us (who must walk by rule, 


children as parts of themselves. In mar- 
riage this property is transferred; for such 
1s the law of the relation that @ man shall 
leave his father and his mother and cleave to 
his wife. It is therefore not only unkind 
and ungrateful, but very unjust, to alienate 


this property without their concurrence; — 
whoso thus robbeth his father or mother, 


stealing himself from them, who is nearer 
and dearer to them than their goods, and 
yet saith, It is no transgression, the sume is 
the companion of a destroyer, Proy. xxviii. 
24. 
him from yoking himself thus unequally with 
unbelievers. Let those who profess religion, 


Shall one that is not only an — 


(3.) His parents did well to dissuade — 


‘ 


but are courting an affinity with the profane _ 


and irreligious, matching into families where 
they have reason to think the fear of God is 
not, nor the worship of God, let them hear 
their reasoning, and apply it to themselves : 


“ Ts there never a woman among the daughters 


of thy brethren, or, if none of our tribe, 
never a one among all thy people, never an 
Israelite, that pleases thee, or that thou 
canst think worthy of thy affection, that thou 
shouldest marry a Philistine?” In the old 
world the sons of God corrupted and ruined 
themselves, their families, and that truly 
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tive church, by marrying with the 
ughters of men, Gen. vi. 2, God had for- 
bidden the people of Israel to marry with the 
devoted nations, one of which the Philistines 
were, Deut. vii. 3. (4.) If there had not 
been a special reason for it, it certainly 
would have been improper in him to insist 
upon his choice, and in them to agree to it 
at last. Yet their tender compliance with 
his affections may be observed as an example 
to parents not to be unreasonable in crossing 
their children’s choices, nor to deny their 

consent, especially to those that have season- 
; ably and dutifully asked it, without some 
very good cause. As children must obey 
their parents in the Lord, so parents must 
not provoke their children to wrath, lest they 
be discouraged. ‘This Nazarite, in his sub- 
jection to his parents, asking their consent, 
and not proceeding till he had it, was not 
oniy an example to all children, but a type 
of the holy child Jesus, who went down with 
his parents to Nazareth (thence called a 
Nuzarene) and was subject to them, Luke 
ni. 51. 

2. But this treaty of marriage is expressly 
said to be of the Lord, v. 4. Not only that 
God afterwards overruled it to serve his 
designs against the Philistines, but that he 
put it into Samson’s heart to make this 
choice, that he might have occasion against 
the Philistines. It was not a thing evil in 
itself for him to marry a Philistine, It was 
forbidden because of the danger of receiving 
hurt by idolaters; where there was not only 
no danger of that kind, but an opportunity 
hoped for of doing that hurt to them which 
would be good service to Israel, the law might 
well bedispensed with. Itwassaid(ch. xiii. 25) 

- that the Spirit of the Lord began to move him 
at times, and we have reason to think he him- 
self perceived that Spirit to move him at this 
time, when he made this choice, and that 
otherwise he would have yielded to his 
parents’ dissuasives, nor would they have 
consented at last if he had.not satisfied them 
it was of the Lord. This would bring him 
into acquaintance and converse with the 

Philistines, by which he might have such 

opportunities of galling them as otherwise 

he could not have. It should seem, the way 
in which the Philistines appressed Israel 
Was, not by great armies, but by the clan- 
destine incursions of their giants and small 
parties of their plunderers. In the same way 
therefore Samson must deal with them; let 
him but by this marriage get among them, 
and he would be a thorn in their sides. Jesus 

Christ, having to deliver us from this pre- 

sent evil world, and to cast out the prince 

of it, did himself visit it, though full of 

SR and enmity, and, by assuming a 

ody, did in some sense join in affinit 
with it, that he might destroy our spiritu 
enemies, and his own arm might work the 
salvation. 
Il. Samson, by a special providence, is 
VOL. Il. 
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2.9 Ae A lion slain by Samson, 
animated and encouraged to attack the 
Philistines, That being the service fur 
which he was designed, God, when he called 
him to it, prepared him for it by two oc. 
currences :— 

1. By enabling him, in one journey to 
Timnath, to kill a lion, v. 5, 6. Many de- 
cline doing the service they might do because 
lthey know not their own strength. God let 
‘Samson know what he could do in the 
surength of the Spirit of the Lord, that he 
might never be afraid to look the greatest 
difficulties in the face. David, who was to 
complete the destruction of the Philistines, 
must try his hand first upon a lion and a bear, 
that thence he might infer, as we may suppose 
Samson did, that the uncircumcised Philistine 
should be as one of them, 1 Sam. xvii. 36. (i.) 
Samson’s encounter with the lion was hazard- 
ous. It was a young lion, one of the fiercest, 
sort, that set upon him, roaring for his prey, 
and setting his eye particularly upon him; he 
roared in meeting him, so the word is. He 
was all alone in the vineyards, whither he had 
rambled from his father and mother (who 
kept the high road), probably to eat grapes. 
Children consider not how they expose them- 
selves to the roaring lion that seeks to devour 
when, out of a foolish fondness for liberty, 
they wander from under the eye and wing of 
their prudent pious parents. Nor do young 
people consider what lions lurk in the vine- 
yards, the vineyards of red wines, as danger- 
ous as snakes under the green grass. Had 
Samson met with this lion in the way, he 
might have had more reason to expect help 
both from God and man than here in the 
solitary vineyards, out of his road. But 
there was a special providence in it, and the 
more hazardous the encounter was, (2.) The 
victory was so much the more illustrious. 
It was obtained without any difficulty: he 
strangled the lion, and tore his throat as 
easily as he would have strangled a kid, yet 
without any instrument, not only no sword 
nor bow, but not so much asa staff or knife ; 
he had nothing in his hand. Christ engaged 
the roaring lion, and conquered him in the 
beginning of his public werk (Matt. iv. 1, 
&c.), and afterwards spoiled principalities and 
powers, triumphing over them in himself, as 


some read it, not by any instrument He 
was exalted in his own strength. ‘That which 
added much to the glory of Samson’s 
triumph over the lion was that when he had 
done this great exploit he did not boast of 
it, did not so much as tell his father nor mother 
that which many a one would soon have pub- 
lished through the whole country. Modesty 
and humility make up the brightest crown of 
great performances. 

2. By providing him, the next journey, 
with honey in the carcase of this lion, v. 8, 
9. When he came down the next time to 
-solemnize his nuptials, and his parenis with 
him, he had the curiosity to turn aside inte 
the vineyard where he had killed the lion, 
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~ Samson’s riddle. 


perhaps that with the sight of the ples he 
might affect himself with the mercy of that 
great deliverance, and might there solemnly 
give thanks to God for it. It is good thus 
to remind ourselves of God’s former favours to 
us. ‘There he found the carcase of the lion; 
the birds or beasts of prey, it is likely, ‘had 
eaten the flesh, and in the skeleton a swarm 
of bees had knit, and made a hive of it, and 
had not been idle, but had there laid upa 
good stock of honey, which was one of the 
staple commodities of Canaan; such plenty 
there was of it that the land is said to flow with 
milk and honey. Samson, having a better 
title than any man to the hive, seizes the 
honey with his hands. This supposes an 
encounter with the bees; but he that dreaded 
not the lion’s paws had no reason to fear 
their stings. As by his victory over the lion 
he was emboldened to encounter the Philis- 
tine-giants, if there should be occasion, not- 
withstanding their strength and fierceness, 
so by dislodging the bees he was taught not 
to fear the multitude of the Philistines ; 
though they compassed him about like bees, 
yet in the name of the Lord he should destroy 
them, Ps. exviii. 12. Of the honey he’ here 
found, (1.) He ate himself, asking no ques- 
tions for conscience’ sake; for the 
bones of an unclean beast had not that ce- 
remonial pollution in them that the bones of 
aman had. John Baptist, that Nazarite of 
the New ‘Testament, lived upon wild honey. 
(2.) He gave to his parents, and they did 
eat; he did not eat all himself. Hast thou 
found honey ? eat so much as is sufficient for 
thee, and no more, Prov. xxv. 16. He let 
his parents share with him. Children should 
be grateful to their parents with the fruits of 
their own industry, and’so show piety at home, 
1 Tim. v. 4. Let those that by the grace of 
God have found sweetness in religion them- 
selves communicate their experience to their 
triends and relations, and invite them to 
come and share with them. He told not his 
parents whence he had it, lest they should 
seruple eating 1t. Bishop Hall observes 
here that those are less wise and'more scru- 
pulous than Samson that decline the use of 
God's gifts because they find them in ill ves- 
sels. Honey is honey still, though in a dead 
lion. Our Lord Jesus having conquered 
Satan, that roaring lion, believers find honey 
in the carcase, abundant strength and satis- 
faction, enough for themselves and for all 
their friends, from that victory. 


10 So his father went down unto 
the woman; and Samson made there 
a feast; for so used the young men 
to do. 11 And it came to pass, when 
they saw him, that they brought 
thirty companions to be with him. 
12 And Samson said unto them, I 
will now put forth a riddle unto you: 


dead | 


ifn es can certainly 
the seven days of 
it out, then I will hi 
sheets and thirty change of poe oof 
13 But if ye cannot declare it me, 
then shall ye give me thirty, she 
and thirty change of garments. © ‘And | 
they said unto him, Put forth thy 
riddle, that we may hear it. 14 And | 
he'said unto them, Out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the — fr 
strong came forth sweetness. And | 
they could not in three days.expound — 
the riddle. 15 And it came to pass 
on the seventh day, that they said 
unto Samson’s wife, Entice thy hus- — 
band, that he may declare unto us 
the ridley lest we burn thee and thy — 
father’s house with fire: shave ye 
called us to take that we have? is ie 
not so? 16 And Samson’s wife wep 
before him, and said, Thou dost but 
hate me, and lovest me not: thou 
hast put forth a riddle unto the 
children of my people, and hast not 
told zé me. And he said unto her, 
Behold, I have not told it my father ~ 
nor my mother, and shall I tell it — 
thee? 17 And she wept before him 
the seven days, while their feast 
lasted: and it came to pass on the — 
seventh day, that he told her, because 
she lay sore upon him: and she told — 
the riddle to the children of her peo- 
ple. 18 And the men of the city — 
said unto him on the seventh ' day 
before the sun went down, What ass 
sweeter than honey? and what is 
stronger than a lion? And he said i 
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down. to freee) a Bo ae 
men of them, and took their spoi 
and gave change of garments unto 
them which expounded the riddle, 
And his anger was kindled, and he 
went up to his father’s house. 20 
But Samson’s wife was given to his 
companion, whom he had used as his 
friend. 

We have here an eh! of Sanayi 


wedding feast and the occasion it gave, im 
to fall foul upon the Philistines. a 


dehionnh 


I. Samson conformed to the custom of the 
- country in making a festival of his nuptial 
nities, which continued ‘seven days, v. 
. Though he was a Nazarite, he did not 
affect, in a thing of this’ nature, to be sin- 
lar, but did as the young men used to do 
pon such occasions. It is no part of re- 
ligion to go contrary to the innocent usages 
of the places where we live: nay, it is a re- 
_ proach to religion when those who profess 
_ it give just occasion to others to call them 
| covetous, sneaking, and morose. A good 
‘man should strive to make himself, in the 
est sense, a good companion. 
IL. His wife’s relations paid him the ac- 
-eustomed respect of the place upon that oc- 
-easion, and brought him thirty young men 
to keep him company during the solemnity, 


11): When they saw him, what a comely 

__ man he was, and what an ingenuous grace- 

- ful look he had, they brought him these to 

_ do him honour, and to improve by his con- 

" versation while he staid among them. Or, 

rather when they saw him, what a strong 
stout man he was, they brought these, seem- 

ingly to be his companions, but really to be 
a guard upon him, or spies to observe him. 
Jealous enough they were of him, but would 
have been more so had they known of his 
victory over the lion, which therefore he 
had industriously concealed. The favours 
of Philistines have often some mischief or 
other designed in them. 

Iff. Samson, to entertain the company, 
propounds a riddle to them, and lays a wager 
with them that they cannot find it out in 
seven days, v.12—14. The usage, it seems, 
‘was very ancient upon such occasions, when 

_ friends were together, to be innocently merry, 
not to spend all the time in dull eating and 
drinking, as bishop Patrick expresses it, or 
in other gratifications of sense, as music, 
dancing, or shows, but to propose questions, 

_ by which their learning and ingenuity might 
be tried and improved. This becomes men, 
wise men, that) value themselves by their 
reason; but very unlike to it are the in- 

_ famous and worse than brutish entertain- 

_ ments of this degenerate age, which send 

_ nothing round but the glass and the health, 

till reason is drowned, and wisdom sunk. 

_ Now, 1. Samsen’s riddle was his own inyen- 

:- tion, for it was his own achievement that 

_ gave occasion for it: Out of the eater came 

_ forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 

_ sweetness. Read my riddle, what is this? 

Beasts of prey do not yield meat for man, 
yet food came from the devourer ; and those 
creatures that are strong when they are alive 

_ commonly smell strong and are every way 

_ offensive when they are dead, as horses, and 
yet out of the strong, or out of the bitter, so 
_ the Syriac and Arabic read it, came'sweetness. 
’ If they had but so much sense as to consider 
what eater is most strong, and what meat 
is most sweet, they would have found out 
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and to attend him as his grooms-men (.. 


_. Samson’s riddle. 
the riddle, and neither lions nor honey were 
such strangers to. their country that the 
thoughts of them needed to be out of the 
way; and the solving of che riddle would 
have given him occasion to tell them the en- 
tertaining story on which it was founded. 
This riddle is applicable to many of the 
methods of ‘divine providence and grace. 
When God, by an over-ruling providence, 
brings good out of evil to his church 
and people,—when that which threatened 
their ruin turns to their advantage,—when 
their enemies are made serviceable to them, 
and the wrath of men turns to God’s praise,— 
then comes meat out of the eater and sweet- 
ness out of the strong. See Phil. i. 12: 2. 
His wager was more considerable to him 
than to them, because he was one against 
thirty partners. It was not a wager laid 
upon God's providence, or upon the chance 
of a die ora card, but upon their ingenuity, 
and amounted to no more than an honorary 
recompence of wit and a disgrace upon stu- 
pidity. - 

IV. His companions, when they could not 
expound the riddle themselves, obliged his 
wife to get from him the exposition of it, v. 
15. Whether they were really of a dull 
capacity, or whether under a particular in- 
fatuation at this time, it was strange that 
none of the thirty could in all this time 
stumble upon so plain a thing as that, What 
is sweeter than honey and what stronger than 
alion? It should seem that in wit, as well 
as manners, they were barbarous—barbarous 
indeed to threaten the bride that, if she 
would not use means with the bridegroom 
to let them imto the meaning of it, they 
would barn her and her father’s house with 
fire. Could any thing be more brutish? It 
was base enough to turn a jest into earnest, 
and those were unworthy of conversation 
that would grow so outrageous rather than 
confess their ignorance and lose so smal] a 
wager ; nor would it save their credit at all 
to tell the riddle when they were told it. It 
was yet more villanous to engage Samson’s 
wife to be a traitor to her own husband, and 
to pretend a greater interest in her than he 
had. Now that she was married she must 
forget her own people. Yet most inhuman 
of all was it to threaten, if she could not 
prevail, to burn her and all her relations with 
fire, and all for fear of losing each of them 
the value of a shirt and a coat: Have you 
called us to take what we have? Those must 
never lay wagers that cannot lose more 
tamely and easily than thus. © . 

V. His wife, by unreasonable importunity, 
obtains from him a key to his riddle. It 
was on the seventh day, that is, the seventh 
day of the week (as Dr. Lightfoot con 
jectures), but the fourth day ofthe feast, that 
they solicited her to entice her husband (v. 
15), and she did it, 1. With great arf”and 
management (v. 16), resolving not to believe 
he loved her, unless he would gratify her in 
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this thing. She knew he could not bear to | snared by them. And net 


have his love questioned, and therefore, ifany 
thing would work upon him, that would : 


“Thou dost but hate me, and lovest me not, if 


thou deniest me ;” whereas he had much 
more reason to say, “Thou dost but hate 
me, and lovest me not, if thou insistest on it.” 
And, that she might not make this the test 
of his affection, he assures her he had not 
told his own parents, notwithstanding the 
confidence he reposedinthem. If this pre- 
vail not, she will try the powerful eloquence 
of tears : she wept before him the rest of the 
days of the feast, choosing rather to mar the 
mirth, as the bride’s tears must needs do, 
than not gain her point, and oblige her 
countrymen, v.17. 2. With great success. 
At last, being quite wearied with her impor- 
tunity, he told her what was the meaning of 
his riddle, and though we may suppose she 

romised secresy, and that if he would but 
Tet her know she would tell nobody, she im- 
mediately toldit to the children of her people ; 
nor could he expect better from a Philistine, 
especially when the interests of her country 
were everso little concerned. See Mic. vil. 
5,6. The riddle is at length unriddled (v, 
18): What is sweeter than honey, or a better 
meat? Prov. xxiv. 13. What ws stronger 
than a lion, or agreater devourer? Samson 
generously owns they had won the wager, 
though he had good reason to dispute it, 
because they had not declared the riddle, as 
the bargain was (v. 12), but it had been de- 
clared to them. But he only thought fit to 
tell them of it : Ifyou had not ploughed with 
my heifer, made use of your interest with 
my wife, you would not have found out my 
riddle. Satan, in his temptations, could 
not do us the mischief he does if he did 
not plough with the heifer of our own 
corrupt nature. 

VI. Samson pays his wager to these 
Fnilistines with the spoils of others of their 
countrymen, v.19. He took this occasion 
to quarrel with the Philistines, went down to 
Ashkelon, one of their cities, where probably 
he knew there was some great festival ob- 
served at this time, to which many flocked, 

ut of whom he picked out thirty, slew them, 
and took their clothes, and gave them to 
those that had expounded the riddle; so 
that, in balancing the account, it appeared 
that. the Philistines were the losers, for one 
of the lives they lost was worth all the suits 
of clothes they won: the body is more than 
raiment. The Spirit of the Lord came upon 
him, both to authorize and to enable him to 
do this. 

VII. This proves a good occasion of 
weaning Samson from his new relations. He 
found how his companions had abused him 
and how his wife had betrayed him, and 
therefore his anger was kindled, v.19. Better 
be angry with Philistines than in love with 
them, because, when we join ourselves to 
them, we are most in danger of being en- 
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usage among them, he went up to 
house. It were well for us > un 
nesses we meet with from the world, and 
disappointments in it, had but this 
effect upon us, to oblige us by faith 
prayer to return to our heavenly Fat 
house and rest there. The inconveniences 
that occur in our way should make us love 

home and long to be there. No sooner had 
he gone than his wife was disposed of to 

another, v. 20, Instead of begging his par- 
don for the wrong she had done him, wher 
he justly signified his resentment of it only 
by withdrawing in dispieasure for a time, she 
immediately marries him that was the chief of 
the guests, the friend of the bridegroom, 
whom perhaps she loved too well, and was 
too willing to oblige, when she got her hus- 
band to tell her the riddle. See how little 
confidence is to be put im man, when those 
may prove our enemies whom we have used 
as our friends. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Samson, when he courted an alliance with the Philistines, did 
but seek an occasion against them, ch. xiv.4. Now here we have 
a further account of the occasions he took to weaken them, and 
to avenge, not his own, but Israel’s quarrels, upon them. Every — 
thing here is surprising; if any thing be thought incredible, be- 
cause impossible, it must be remembered that with God nothing — 
is impossible, and it was by the Spirit of the Lord coming upo 
him that he was both directed to and strengthened for those un- 
usual ways of making war. I. From the perfidiousness of his 
wife and her father, he took occasion to burn their corn, ver- 
1—é. II. From the Philistines’ barbarous cruelty to his wifeand 
her father, he took occasion to smite them with a great slaugh 
ter, ver.6—8. III From the treachery of his countrymen, who 
delivered him bound to the Philistines, he took occasion to kill 
1000 of them with the jaw-bone of an ass, ver. 9—17, IV. From 
the distress he was then in for want of water, God took occasion 
to show him favour in a seasonable supply, ver. 1S—20. 4 


Bet it came to pass within a while 

after, in the time of wheat har-— 
vest, that Samson yisited his wife — 
with a kid; and he said, I will go in- 
to my wife into the chamber. But 
her father would not suffer him to 
go in. 2 And her father said, I verily — 
thought that thou hadst utterly hated 
her; therefore I gave her to thy com- 
panion: zs not her younger sister — 
fairer than she? take her, I pray thee, 
instead of her. 3 And Samson said 
concerning them, Now shall I be 
more blameless than the Philistines, 
though I do them a displeasure. 4 
And Samson went and caught three — 
hundred foxes, and took firebrands, is 
and turned tail to tail, and put a fire- 

brand in the midst between two tails. 
5 And when he had set the brands 
on fire, he let them go into the stand- 
ing corn of the Philistines, and burnt 
up both the shocks, and also the 
standing corn, with the vineyards and — 
olives. 6,Then the Philistines said, : 
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ere hes aa 
0 hath done this ? 
ered, Samson, the son in law of 
» Timnite, because he had taken 
wife, and given her to his com- 
anion. And the Philistines came up, 
and burnt her and her father with 
fire. 7 And Samson said unto them, 
_ Though ye have done this, yet will I 
be avenged of you, and after that I 
will cease. 8 And he smote them 
hip and thigh witha great slaughter : 
‘and he went down and dwelt in the 
top of the rock Etam. 
Here is, I. Samson’s return to his wife, 
_ whom he had left in displeasure ; not hear- 
_ ing perhaps that she was given to another, 
when time had a little cooled his resent- 
ments, he came back to her, visited her with 
_ akid,v.1. The value of the present was in- 
~ considerable, but it was intended as a’token 
of reconciliation, and perhaps was then so 
used, when those that had been at variance 
were brought together again; he sent this, 
' that he might sup with her in her apart- 
_ ments, and she with him, on his provision, and 
so they might be friends again. It was 
generously done of Samson, though he was 
the party offended and the superior relation, 
to whom therefore she was bound in duty to 
* sue for peace and to make the first motion of 
reconciliation. When differences happen 
between near relations, let those be ever 
reckoned the wisest aud the best that are 
most forward to forgive and forget injuries 
and most willing to stoop and yield for 
peace’ sake. 
IL. The repulse he met with. Her father 
_ forbade him to come near her; for truly he 
had married her to another, v. 2. He en- 
_ deavours, 1. To justify himselfin this wrong : 
_ Iverily thought that thou hadst utterly hated 
_ her. A very ill opinion he had of Samson, 
_measuring that Nazarite by the common 
temper of the Philistines; could he think 
worse of him than to suspect that, because 
_he was justly angry with his wife, he utterly 
hated her, and, because he had seen cause to 
return to his father’s house for a while, 
therefore he had abandoned her for ever? 
Yet this is all he had to say in excuse of this 
injury. Thus he made the worst of jealousies 
to patronize the worst of robberies. But it 
will never bear us out in doing ill to say, ‘““We 
‘thought others designed ill’? 2. He en- 
deayours to pacify Samson by offering him 
his younger daughter, whom, because the 
-handsomer, he thought Samson might 
accept, in full recompence for the wrong. 
See what confusions those did admit and 
_ bring their families to that were not governed 
_ by the fear and law of God, marrying a 
daughter this week to one and next week to 
_ another, giving a man one daughter first and 
then another. Samson scorned his pro- 


And they an- posal ; he knew better things than to take a 


wife to her sister, Lev. xviii. 18. 

III. The revenge Samson took upon the 
Philistines for this abuse. Had he designed 
herein only to plead his own cause he would 
have challenged his rival, and would have 
chastised him and his father-in-law only. 
But he looks upon himself as a public _per- 
son, and the affront as done to the whole 
nation of Israel, for probably they put this 
slight upon him because he was of that 
nation, and pleased themselves with it, that 
they had putsuch an abuse upon an Israel- 
ite; and therefore he resolves to do the Phi- 
listines a displeasure, and does not doubt but 
this treatment which he had met with among 
them would justify him in it @. 3): Now 
shall Ibe more blameless than the Philistines. 
He had done what became him in offering to 
be reconciled to his wife, but, she having 
rendered it impracticable, now they could 
not blame him if he showed his just resent- 
ment. Note, When differences arise we 
ought to do our duty in order to the ending 
of them, and then, whatever the ill conse- 
quences of them may be, we shall be blame- 
less. Now the way Samson took to be 
reyenged on them was by setting their corn- 
fields on fire, which would be a great weak- 
ening and impoverishing to the country, v. 
4,5. 1. The method he took to do it was 
very strange. He sent 150 couple of foxes, 
tied tail to tail, into the corn-fields; every 
couple had a stick of fire between their tails, 
with which, being terrified, they ran into the 
corn for shelter, and so set fire to it; thus 
the fire would break. out. in many places at 
the same time, and therefore could not be 
conquered, especially if this was done, as it is 
probable it was, in the night. He might 
have employed men to do it, but perhaps he 
could. not find Israelites enough that had 
courage to do it, and he himself could do it 
but in one place at a time, which would not 
effect his purpose. We never find Samson, 
in any of his exploits, making use of any 
person whatsoever, either servant or soldier, 
therefore, in this project, he chose to make 
use of foxes as his incendiaries. ‘They had 
injured Samson by their subtlety and 
malice, and now Samson returns the injury 
by subtle.foxes and miscmevous fire-brands. 
By the meanness and weakness of the 
animals he employed, he designed to put 
contempt upon the enemies he fought 
against. This stratagem is often alluded to 
to show how the church’s adversaries, that 
are of different interests and designs among 
themselves, that look and draw contrary 
ways in other things, yet have often united 
in a fire-brand, some cursed project or other, 
to waste the church of God, and particularly 
to kindle the fire of division in it. 2. The 
mischief he hereby did to the Philistines was 
very great. It was in the time of wheat 
harvest (v. 1), so that the straw being dry it 
soon burnt the shocks of corn that were cat, 
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and the standing corn, and the vineyards and 
olives. 
tures, but where other acts of hostility 
are lawful destroying the forage is justly 
reckoned to be so: if he might take away 
their lives, he might take away their liveli- 
hood. And God was righteous in it: the 
corn, and the wine, and the oil, which they 
had prepared for Dagon, to be a meat- 
offering to him, were thus, in the season 
thereof, made a burnt-offering to God’s 
justice. 

IV. The Philistines’ outrage against Sam- 
son’s treacherous wife and her father. Un- 
derstanding that they had provoked Samson 
to do this mischief to the country, the rabble 
set upon them and burnt them with fire, per- 
haps in their own house, v. 6. Samson 
himself they durst not attack, and there- 
fore, with more justice than perhaps they 
themselves designed in it, they wreak their 
vengeance upon those who, they could not 
but own, had given him cause to be angry. 
Instead of taking vengeance upon Samson, 
they took vengeance for him, when he, out 
of respect to the relation he had stood in to 
them, was not willing to do it for himself. 
See his hand in it to whom vengeance belongs. 
Those that deal treacherously shall be spoiled 
and dealt treacherously with; and the Lord is 
known by these judgments which he executes, 
especially when, as here, he makes use of his 
people’s enemies as instruments for revenging 
one upon another his people’s quarrels. 
When a barbarous Philistine sets fire to a 


treacherous one, the righteous may rejoice to 


see the vengeance, Ps. lviii. 10, 11. Thus 
shall the wrath of man praise God, Ps. Ixxvi. 
10. The Philistines had threatened Sam- 
son’s wife that, if she would not get the 
riddle out of him, they would burn her and 
her father’s house with fire, ch. xiv. 15. She, 
to save herself and oblige her countrymen, 
betrayed her husband ; and what came of 
it? The very thing that she feared, and 
sought by sin to avoid, came upon her; she 
and her father’s house were burnt with fire, 
and her countrymen, whom she sought to 
oblige by the wrong she did to her husband, 
brought this evil upon her. The mischief 
we seek to escape by any unlawful practices 
we often pull upon our own heads. He that 
will thus save his life shall lose it. 

V. The occasion Samson took hence to do 
them a yet greater mischief, which touched 
their bone and their flesh, v. 7, 8. “ Though 
you have done this to them, and thereby 
shown what you would do to me if you 
could, yet that shall not deter me from being 
further vexatious to you.” Or, “Though 
you think, by doing this, you have made me 
satisfaction for the affront I received among 
you, yet I have Israel’s cause to plead asa 
public person, and for the wrongs done to 
them I will be avenged on you, and, if you 
will then forbear your insults, I will cease 
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Israel.” So he smote 
a great stroke, so the word is. — 
the wounds he gave them to 
mortal, as wounds in the hip or tk 
prove, and therefore translate it, with 
slaughter. Some think he only lamed 
disabled them tor service, as horses 
houghed or ham-strung. It seems to 
phrase used to express a desperate attack ; 
he killed them pell-mell, or routed them 
horse and foot. He smote them with his hip 
upon thigh, that is, with the strength hehad, 
not in his arms and hands, but in his hips and 
thighs, for he kicked and spurned at them, 
and so mortified them, trod them in his anger, 
and trampled them in his fury, Isa. \xiii, 3. 
And, when he had done, he retired to a na- 
tural fortress in the top. of the rock Etam, 
where he waited to see whether the Philis- 
tines would be tamed by the correction he 
had given them. ; 


9 Then the Philistines went up, 
and pitched in Judah, and spread 
themselves in Lehi. 10 And the men 
of Judah said, Why are ye come up 
against us? And they answered, To 
bind Samson are we come up, to do- 
to him as he hath done to us. 11 
Then three thousand men of Judah © 
went to the top of the rock Ktam, - 
and said to Samson, Knowest thou 
not that the Philistines are rulers 
over us? what 7s this that thou hast 
done unto us? And he said unto 
them, As they did unto me, so have 
I done unto them. 12 And they — 
said unto him, We are come down to — 
bind thee, that we may deliver thee — 
into the hand of the Philistines. And — 
Samson said unto them, Swear unto 
me, that ye will not fall upon me 
yourselves. 13 And they spake unto — 
him, saying, No; but we will bind — 
thee fast, and deliver thee into their — 
hand: but surely we will not kill — 
thee. And they bound him with two ~ 
new cords, and brought him up from — 
the rock. 14 And when he came 
unto Lehi, the Philistines shouted 
against him: and the Spirit of the 
Lorp came mightily upon him, and 
the cords that were upon his armis 
became as flax that was burnt with 
fire, and his bands loosed from off 
his hands. 15 And he found a new 


is hand, and took it, and slew a 
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had made an end of speaking, that 
e cast away the jawbone out of his 


_ Hereis, I. Samson violently pursued by the 
hilistines. They went up ina body, amore 
formidable force than they had together 
when Samson smote them hip and thigh; 
and they pitched in Judah, and spread them- 
selves up and down the country, to find out 
' Samson, who they heard had come this way, 
2. 9. When the men of Judah, who had 
“tamely submitted to their yoke, pleaded 
that they had paid their tribute, and that 
none of their tribe had given them any 
offence, they freely own they designed no- 
hing in this invasion but to seize Samson ; 
they would fight neither against small nor 
great, but only that judge of Israel (v. 10), 
to do to him as he has done to us, that is, 
to smite his hip and thigh, as he did ours— 
an eye for an eye. Here was an army sent 
against one man, for indeed he was himself 
anarmy. ‘Thus a whole band of men was 
sent to seize our Lord Jesus, that blessed 
Samson, though a tenth part would have 
Served now that his hour had come, and 
ten times as many would have done nothing 
if he had not yielded. 
If. Samson basely betrayed and delivered 
) ap by the men of Judah, v.11. Of Judah 
were they? Degenerate branches of that 
valiant tribe! Utterly unworthy to carry 
in their standard the lion of the tribe of 
Judah. Perhaps they were disaffected to 
_ Samson because he was not of their tribe. 
Out of a foolish fondness for their forfeited 
_ precedency, they would rather be oppressed 
Philistines than rescued by a Danite. 
bs fiten has the church’s deliverance been ob- 
eted by such jealousies and pretended 
ints of honour. Rather it was hecause 
they stood in awe of the Philistmes,. and 
cere willing, at any rate, to get them out of 
“their country. If their spirits had not! been 
rfectly cowed and broken by their sins 
and troubles, and they had not been given 
up to a spirit of slumber, they would have 
taken this fair opportunity to shake off the 
Philistines’ yoke. If they had had the least 
jark of ingenuousness and courage remain- 
ing in them, having so brave a man as 
son was to head them, they would now 
have made one bold struggle for the re- 
“covery of their liberty; but no marvel if 
those that had debased themselves to hell 
“in the worship of their dung-hill gods (Isa. 
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belong to their peace. Probably Samson 
went into the border of that country to 
offer his service, supposing his brethren would 
have understood how that God by his hand 
would deliver them, as Moses did, Acts vii. 
25. But they thrust him from them, and 
very disingenuously, 1. Blamed him for what 
he had done against the Philistines, as if 
he had done them a great injury. Such 
ungrateful returns have those often received 
that have done the best service imaginable 
to their country Thus our Lord Jesus 
did many good works, and for these they 
were ready to stone him. 2. They begged 
of him that he would suffer them to bind 
him, and deliver him up to the Philistines. 
Cowardly unthankful wretches! Fond of 
their fetters and in love with servitude! 
Thus the Jews delivered up. our Saviour, 
under pretence of a fear lest the Romans 
should come and take away their place and 
nation. With what a sordid servile spirit 
do they argue, Knowest thou not that the 
Philistines rule over us? And whose fault 
was that?) They knew they had no right 
to rule over them, nor would they have been 
sold into their hands if they had not first 
sold themselves to work wickedness. 

Ii. Samson tamely yielding to be bound by 
his countrymen; and delivered into the hands 
of his enraged enemies, v. 12, 13. How easily 
could he have beaten them off, and kept the 
top of his rock against these 3000 men, and 
none of them all could, or durst, have laid 


| hands on him; but he patiently submitted, 


1, That he might give an example of great 
meekness, mixed with great strength and 
courage; as one that had rule over his own 
spirit, he knew how to yield as well as how 
to conquer. 2. That, by being delivered up 
to the Philistines, he might have an oppor- 
tunity of making a slaughter among them. 
3. That he might be a type of Christ, who, 
when he had shown what he could do, in 
striking those down that came to seize him, 
yielded to be bound and led.as a lamé to the 
slaughter. Samson justified himself in what 
he had done against the Philistines: ‘‘As 
they did to me, so I did to them; it was a 
piece of necessary justice, and they ought 
not to retaliate it upon me, for they began.” 
He covenants with the men of Judah that, 
if he put himself into their hands, they 
should not fall upon him themselves, be- 
cause then he should be tempted to fall upon 
them, which he was very loth to do. This 
they promised him (v. 13), and then he 
surrendered. The men of Judah, being his 
betrayers, were in effect his murderers; they 
would not kill him themselves, but they did 
that which was worse, they delivered him 
into the hands of the uncircumcised Philis- 
tines, who they knew would do worse than 


vii. 9) thus debased themselves to the dus+, : kill him, would abuse and torment him to 
hn submission to their insulting oppressors. | death. Perhaps they thought, as some think 
‘Sin dispirits men, nay, it infatuates them, | Judas did when he betrayed Christ, that he 
ad hides from their eyes the things that | would by his great strength deliver himself 
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out of their hands; but no thanks to them if 
he had delivered himself, and, if they thought 
he would do so, they might of themselves 
have thought this again, that he could and 
would deliver them too if they would adhere 
to him and make him their head. Justly is 
their misery prolonged who, to oblige their 
worst enemies, thus abuse their best friend. 
Never were men so infatuated except those 
who thus treated our blessed Saviour. 

IV. Samson making his part good against 
the Philistines, even when he was delivered 
into their hands, fast pinioned with two new 
cords. ‘The Philistmes, when they had him 
among them, shouted against him (v. 14), so 
triumphing in their success, and insulting 
over him. If God had not tied their hands 
faster than the men of Judah had tied his, 
they would have shot at him (as their archers 
did at Saul) to dispatch him immediately, 
rather than have shouted at him, and given 
him time to help himself. But their security 
and joy were a presage of theirruin. When 
they shouted against him as aman run down, 
confident that all was their own, then the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon him, came 
mightily upon him, inspired him with more 
than ordinary strength and resolution. Thus 
fired, 1. He presently got clear of his bonds. 
The two new cords, upon the first struggle 
he gave, broke, and were melted (as the 

original word is) from off his hands, no 
doubt to the great amazement and terror of 
those that shouted against him, whose shouts 
were hereby turned into shrieks. Observe, 
When the Spirit of the Lord came upon him, 
his cords were loosed. Where the Spirit of 
the Lord is there is liberty, and those are 
free indeed who are thus freed. This typi- 
fied the resurrection of Christ by the power 
of the Spirit of holiness. In it he loosed 
the bands of death, and its cords, the grave- 
clothes, fell from his hands without being 
loosed, as Lazarus’s were, because it was im- 
possible that the mighty Saviour should be 
holden of them; and thus he triumphed over 
the powers of darkness that shouted against 
him, as if they had him sure. 2. He made a 
great destruction among the Philistines, who 
all gathered about him to make sport with him, 
v. 15. See how poorly he was armed: he 
had no better weapon than the jaw-bone of 
an ass, and yet what execution he did with 
it! he never laid it out of his hand till he 
had with it laid 1000 Philistines dead upon 
the spot; and thus that promise was more 
than accomplished. One of you shall chase 
a thousand, Josh. xxiii. 10. A jaw-bone was 
an inconvenient thing to grasp, and, one 
would think, might easily be wrested out of 
his hand, and a few such blows as he gave 
with it might have crushed and broken it, 
_ and yet it held good to the last. Had it been 
the jaw-bone of a lion, especially that which 
he himself had slain, it might have helped to 
heighten his fancy and to make him think 
himself the more formidable; but ‘9 take the 


thought too hard, too much, for him to do, 
on whom the Spirit of the Lord came 
mightily ! Through God we shall do valiantly 
It was strange the men of Judah did not 
now come in to his aid: cowards can strike 
a falling enemy. But he was to be a type of 
him that trod the wine-press alone. ‘ 

V. Samson celebrating his own victory, 
since the men of Judah would not do even 
that for him. He composed a short song, 
which he sang to himself, for the daughters 
of Israel did not meet him, as afterwards 
they did Saul, to sing, with more reason, 
Samson hath slain his thousands. The bur- 
den of this song was, With the jaw-bone of 
an ass, heaps upon heaps, have I slain u thou- 
sand men, v. 16. The same word in Hebrew 
(chamor) signifies both an ass and a heap, 
so that this is an elegant paronomasia, an 
represents the Philistines falling as tamely 
as asses. He also gave a name to the place, 
to perpetuate the Philistines’ disgrace, v. 17. 
Ramath-lehi, the lifting up of the jaw-bone. 
Yet he did not vain-gloriously carry the bone 
about with him for a show, but threw it 
away when he had done with it. So little 
were relics valued then. _ 


18 And he was sore athirst, and 
called on the Lorp, and said, Thou 
hast given this great deliverance into 
the hand of thy servant: and now 
shall I die for thirst, and fall into the 
hand of the uncireumeised? 19 But 
God clave a hollow place that was 
in the jaw, and there came water 
thereout ; and when he had drunk, - 
his spirit came again, and he revived: 
wherefore he called the name thereof 
En-hakkcye, which is in Lehi unto 
this day.. 20 And he judged Israel 
in the days of the Philistines twenty 
years. BS 

Here is, I. The distress which Samson was- 
in after this great performance (v. 18): He 
was sore athirst. It was a natural effect ot 
the great heat he had been in, and the great 
pains he had taken; his zeal consumed 
him, ate him up, and made him forget him- 
self, till, when he had time to pause a little, 
he found himself reduced to the last ex-_ 
tremity for want of water and ready to faint. 
Perhaps there was a special hand of God in 
it, as there was in the whole transaction; 
and God would hereby keep him from being 
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proud of his 
achievements, and let him know that he was 
but a man, and hable to the calamities that 
are common to men. And Josephus says, 
It was designed to chastise him for not 
making mention of God and his hand in his 
memorial of the victory he had obtained, 
but taking all the praise to himself: I have 
slain a thousand men; now that he is ready 
to die for thirst he is under a sensible con- 
viction that his own arm could not havesaved 


him, without God’s right hand and arm. 


Samson had drunk largely of the blood of 
the Philistines, but blood will never quench 
any man’s thirst. Providence so ordered it 
that there was no water near him, and he 
was so fatigued that he could not go far to 
seek it; the men of Judah, one would think, 
should have met him, now that he had come 
off a conqueror, with bread and wine, as Mel- 
chizedek did Abram, to atone for the injury 
they had done him; but so little notice did 
they take of their deliverer that he was ready 
to perish for want of a draught of water. 
Thus are the greatest slights often put upon 
those that do the greatest services. Christ, 
on the cross, said, J thirst. 

II His prayer to God in this distress. 
Those that forget to attend God with their 


_praises may perhaps be compelled to attend 


him with their prayers. Afflictions are often 
sent to bring unthankful people to God. 
Two things he pleads with God in this 
prayer, 1. His having experienced the power 
and goodness of God in his late success: 
Thou hast given this great deliverance into the 
hand of thy servant. He owns himself God’s 
servant in what he had been doing: ‘ Lord, 
wilt thou not own a poor servant of thine, 
that has spent himself in thy service? J am 
thine, save me.” He calls his victory a de- 
liverance, a great deliverance ; for, if God had 
not helped him, he had not only not con- 
quered the Philistines, but had been swal- 
lowed up by them. He owns it to come 
from God, and now corrects his former error 
in assuming it too much to himself; and 
this he pleads in his present strait. Note, 
Past experiences of God’s power and good- 
ness are excellent pleas in prayer for further 
mercy. “Lord, thou hast delivered often, 
wilt thou not deliver still? 2 Cor. i. 10. 


_ Thouw hast begun, wilt thou not finish ? Thou 


hast done the greater, wilt thou not do the 
less?” Ps. lvi. 13. 2. His being now ex- 
posed tohis.enemies: Lest I fallinto the hands 
of the uncircumcised, and then they will 
triumph, will tedd it in Gath, and in the streets 
of Ashkelon ; and will it not redound to God’s 
dishonour if his champion become so easy a 
prey to the uncircumcised?” The best pleas 
are those taken from God’s glory. 

III. The seasonable relief God sent him. 
God heard his prayer, and sent him water, 
either out of the bone or out of the earth 
through the bone, v.19. That bone which 


_ be had made an instrument of God’s service 
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great ‘strength and great!God, to recompense him, made an instru- 


ment of his supply. But I rather incline to 
our marginal reading : God clave a hollow 
place that wasin Lehi: the place of this ac- 
tion was, from the jaw-bone, called Lehi; even 
before the action we find it so called, v. 9, 14 
And there, in that field, or hill, or plain, or what- 
ever it was, that was so called, God caused a 
fountain suddenly and seasonably to open just 
by him, and water to spring up out of it 
in abundance, which continued a well ever 
after. Of this fair water he drank, and his 
spirits revived. We should be more thank- 
ful for the mercy of water did we consider 
how ill we can spare it. And this instance 
of Samson’s relief should encourage us to 
trust in God, and seek to him, for, when 
he pleases, he can open rivers in high places. 
See Isa. xli. 17, 18. 

IV. The memorial of this, in the name 
Samson gave to this upstart fountain, En- 
hakkore, the well of him that cried, thereby 
keeping in remembrance both his own dis- 
tress, which occasioned him to cry, and 
God’s favour to him, in answer to his cry. 
Many a spring of comfort God opens to his 
people, which may fitly be called by this 
name; it is the well of him that cried. Sam- 
son had given a name to the place which de- 
noted him great and triumphant—Ramath- 
lehi, the lifting up of the jaw-bone ; but here 
he gives it another name, which denotes him 
needy and dependent. 

V. The continuance of Samson’s govern- 
ment after these achievements, v. 20. At 
length Israel submitted to him whom they 
had betrayed. Now it was past dispute that 
God was with him, so that henceforward they 
all owned him and_ were directed by him as 
their judge. The stone which the builders re- 
fused became the head-stone. It intimates 
the low condition of Israel that the govern- 
ment was dated by the days of the Philistines ; 
yet it was a mercy to Israel that, though they 
were oppressed bya foreign enemy, yet they 
had a judge that preserved order and kept 
them from ruining one another. Twenty 
years his government continued, according 
to the usages of the judges’ administration ; 
but of the particulars we have no account, 
save of the beginning of his government in 
this chapter and the end of it in the next. 

CHAP. XVI. 


Samson’s name (we have observed before) signifies a little sun (sol 
parvus) ; we have seen this sun rising very bright, and his morn- 
ing ray strong and clear; and, nothing appearing fo the csn- 
trary, we take it for granted that the middle of the day was 
proportionably illustrious, while he judged Israel twenty years ; 
but the melancholy story of this chapter gives us such an account 
of his evening as did not commend his day. This little sun set 
under a cloud, and yet, just in the setting, darted forth oue such 
strong and glorious beam as made him even then a type of Christ, 
conquering by death. Here is, 1. Samson greatly endangered by 
his familiarity with one harlot, and hardly escaping, ver. 1—3. 
IL. Samson quite ruined by his familiarity with another harlot, 
Delilah. Observe, 1. How he was betrayed to her by his own 
lusts, ver. 4. 2. How he was betrayed-by her to his sworn 
enemies, the Philistines, who, (1.) Ky her means got it out of 
him at last where his great strength lay, ver.5—17. (2.) Then 
robbed him of his strength, by taking from his head the crown on 
his separation, ver. 1S—20. (3,) Then seized him, blinded him, 
imprisoned him, abused him, and, at a solemn festival, made a 
show of him, ver. 21—25. But, lastly, he avenged himself of 
them by pulling down the theatre upon their heads, and so dying 
with them, yer. 26—31. 5—II 
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saw there a harlot, and went 
in unto her. 2 And it was told the 
Gazites, saying, Samson is come 
hither. And they compassed him in, 
and laid wait for him all night in the 
gate of the city, and were quiet all 
the night, saying, In the morning, 
when it is day, we shall kill him. 3 
And Samson lay till midnight, and 
arose at midnight, and took the doors 
of the gate of the city, and the two 
posts, and went away with them, bar 
and all, and put them upon his 
shoulders, and carried them up to 
the top of a hill that is before He- 
bron. 


Here is, 1. Samson’s sin, v.1. His taking 
a Philistine to wife, in the beginning of his 
time, was in some degree excusable, but to 
join himself to a harlot that he accidentally 
saw among them was such a profanation of 
his honour as an Israelite, as a Nazarite, that 
we cannot but blush to read it. Te// at not 
in Gath. This vile impurity makes the 
graceful visage of this Nazarite blacker than 
a coal, Lam. iv. 7, 8. We find not that 
Samson had any business at Gaza; if he 
went thither in quest of a harlot it would 
make one willing to hope that, as bad as 
things were otherwise, there were no pros- 
titutes among the daughters of Israel. Some 
think he went thither to observe what posture 
the Philistines were in, that he might get 
some advantages against them; if so, he for- 
got his business, neglected that, and so fell 
into this snare. His sin began in his eye, 
with which he should have made a covenant ; 
he saw there one in the attire of a harlot, and 
the lust which conceived brought forth sin: 
he went in unto her. 2. Samson’s danger. 
Notice was sent to the magistrates of Gaza, 
perhaps by the treacherous harlot herself, 
that Samson was in the town, v. 2, Probably 
he came in a disguise, or in the dusk of the 
evening, and went into an inn or public- 
house, which happened to be kept by this 
harlot. ‘The gates of the city were hereupon 
shut, guards set, all kept quiet, that Samson 
might suspect no danger. Now they thought 
they had him in a prison, and doubted not 
but to be the death of him the next morning. 
O that all those who indulge their sensual 
appetites in drunkenness, uncleanness, or 
any fleshly lusts, would see themselves thus 
surrounded, waylaid, and marked for ruin, 
by their spiritual enemies! The faster they 
sleep, and the more secure they are, the 
greater is theirdanger. 3. Samson’s escape, 
v. 3. He rose at midnight, perhaps roused 
by a dream, in slumberings upon the bed 
(Job xxxili. 15), by his guardian angel, or 
rather by the checks of his own conscience. 
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hope) of the sin he was r 
of himself because of it, a 
solution not to return to it,—rose unc 
apprehension of the danger he was i 


mast,—rose with such th tg . : 
Ts this a bed fit for a Nazarite to sleep in? — 
Shall a temple of the living God be thus pol- — 
luted? Can [ be safe under this guilt?” Itwas — 
bad that he lay down without such checks; but 
it would have been worse if he had lain still — 
under them. He makes immediately towards — 
the gate of the city, probably finds the guards 
asleep, else he would have made them sleep — 
their last, stays not to break open the gates, — 
but plucks up the posts, takes them, gates — 
and bar and all, all very large and strong and 
a vast weight, yet he carries them on his 
back several miles, up to the top of a hill, in 
disdain of their attempt to secure him with — 
gates and bars, designing thus to render him- 
self more formidable to the Philistines and 
more acceptable to his people, thus to give a 
proof of the great strength God had given 
him and a type of Christ’s victory over death 
and the grave. He not only rolled away the | 
stone from the door of the sepulchre, and so 
came forth himself, but carried away the 
gates of the grave, bar and all, and so left it, 
ever after, an open prison to all that are his ;- 
it shall not, it cannot, cited detain them. - 
O death ! where is thy sting? Where are thy 
gates? Thanks be to him that not only gained 
a victory for himself, but giveth us the 
victory ! ri 
4 And it came to pass afterward, 
that he loved a woman in the valle 
of Sorek, whose name was Delilah. 
5 And the lords of the Philistines 
came up unto her, and said unto her, 
Entice him, and see wherein his great 
strength lieth, and by what means we | 
may prevail against him, that we may 
bind him to afflict him: and we will 
give thee every one of us eleven hun- 
dred pieces of silver. 6 And Delilah 
said to Samson, Tell me, I pray thee, 
wherein thy great strength lieth, and 
wherewith thou mightest be bound to 
afflict thee. 7 And Samson said unto 
her, If they bind me with seven green 
withs that were never dried, then 
shall I be weak, and be as another 
man, 8 Then the lords of the Philis- 
tines brought up to her seven green 
withs which had not been dried, and 
she bound him with them. 9 Now 
there were men lying in wait, abiding 
with her in the chamber. And she 
said unto him, The Philistines be 
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upon thee, Samson. And he brake 
the withs, as a thread of tow is broken 
when it toucheth the fire. So his 
strength was not known. 10 And 
Delilah said unto Samson, Behold, 
thou hast mocked me, and told me 
lies: now tell me, I pray thee, where- 
with thou mightest be bound. 11 
And he said unto her, If they bind 
me fast with new ropes that never 
were occupied, then shall I be weak, 
and be as another man. 12 Delilah 
therefore took new. ropes, and bound 
him therewith, and said unto him, 
The Philistines be upon thee, Sam- 
son. And there were liers in wait 
abiding in the chamber. And he brake 
them from off his arms like a thread. 
13 And Delilah said unto Samson, 
Hitherto thou hast mocked me, and 
told me lies: tell me wherewith thou 
mightest be bound. And he said 
unto her, If thou weavest the seven 
locks of my head with the web. 14 
And she fastened ié with the pin, and 
said unto him, The Philistines be 
upon thee, Samson. And he awaked 
out of his sleep, and went away with 
the pin of the beam, and with the 
web. 15 And she said unto him, 
How canst thou say, I love thee, 
when thine heart is not with me? 
thou hast mocked me these three 
times, and hast not told me wherein 
thy great strength lieth. 16 And it 
came to pass, when she pressed him 
daily with her words, and urged him, 
so that his soul was vexed unto death; 
17 That he told her all his heart, and 
said unto her, There hath not come 
a razor upon mine head; for I have 
been a Nazarite unto God from my 
mother’s womb: if I be shaven, then 
my strength will go from me, and I 
shall become weak, and be like any 
other man. 


The burnt child dreads the fire ; yet Sam- 
son, that has more than the strength of a 
man, in this comes short of the wisdom of a 
child; for, though he had been more than 
once brought into the highest degree of mis- 
chief and danger by the love of women and 
lusting after them, yet he would not take 
warning, but is here again taken in the same 
snare, and this third time pays for all. So- 
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 Delilah’s treachery. 
of Samson when, in his caution against un- 
cleanness, he gives this account of a whorish 
woman (Prov. vii. 26), that she hath cast down 
many wounded, yea, many strong men have 
been slain by her ; and (Prov. vi. 26) that the 
adulteress will hunt for the precious life, This 
bad woman, that brought Samson to ruin, is 
here named Delilah, an infamous name, and 
fitly used to express the person, or thing, that 
by flattery or falsehood brings mischief ana 
destruction on those to whom kindness is 
pretended. See here, 

I. The affection Samson had for Delilah: 
he loved her, v. 4. Some think she was his 
wife, but then he would have had her home to 
his own house ; others that he courted her to 
make her his wife; but there is too much 
reason to suspect that it was a sinful affection 
he had for her, and that he lived in unclean- 
ness with her. Whether she was an Israelite 
or a Philistine is not certain. Ifan Israelite, 
which is scarcely probable, yet she had the 
heart of a Philistine. 

II. The interest which the lords of the 
Philistines made with her to betray Samson, 
v. 5. 1. That which they told her they de- 
signed was to humble him, or afflict him; 
they would promise not to do him any hurt, 
only they would disable him not to do them 
any. And so much conscience it should seem 
they made of this promise that even then, 
when he Jay ever so much at their mercy, 
they would not kill him, no, not when the 
razor that cut his hair might sooner and more 
easily have cut his throat. 2. That which 
they desired, in order hereunto, was to know 
where his great strength lay, and by what 
means he might be bound. Perhaps they 
imagined he had some spell or charm which 
he carried about with him, by the force of 
which he did these great things, and doubted 
not but that, if they could get this from 
him, he would bemanageable ; and therefore, 
having had reason enough formerly to know 
which was his blind side, hoped to find out 
his riddle a second time by ploughing with 
his heifer. They engaged Delilah to get it 
out of him, telling her what a kindness it 
would be to them, and perhaps assuring her 
it should not be improved to any real mis- 
chief, either to him or her. 3. For this they 
bid high, promised to give her each of them 
1100 pieces of silver, 5500 in all. So many 
shekels amounted to above 1000/. sterling ; 
with this she was hired to betray one she pre- 
tended to love. See what horrid wickedness 
the love of money is the root of. Our blessed 
Saviour was thus betrayed by one whom he 
called friend, and with a kiss too, for filthy 
lucre. No marvel if those who are unchaste, 
as Delilah, be unjust; such as lose their 
honesty in one instance will in another. 

III. The arts by which he put her off 
from time to time, and kept his own counsel 
a great while. She asked him where his 
great strength lay, and whether it were pos- 


lomon seems to refer especially to this story | sible for him to be bound and afflicted (v. 6), 
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pretending that she only desired he would 
satisfy her curiosity in that one thing, and 
that she thought it was impossible he should 
be bound otherwise than by her charms. 

1. When she urged him very much, he 
told her, (1.) That he might be bound with 
seven green withs, v.7. The experiment was 
tried (v. 8), but it would not do: he broke 
the withs as easily as a thread of tow is broken 
when it toucheth the fire, v. 9. (2.) When she 
still continued her importunity (v.10) he 
told her that with two new ropes he might 
be so cramped and hampered that he might 
be as easily dealt with as any other man, 
v.11. This experiment was tried too, but it 
failed: the new ropes broke from off his arm 
like a thread, v. 12. (3.) When she still 
pressed him to communicate the secret, and 
upbraided him with it as an unkindness that 
he had bantered her so long, he then told her 
that the weaving of the seven locks of his 
head would make a great alteration in him, 
v.13. This came nearer the matter than any 
thing he had yet said, but it would not do. 
his strength appeared to be very much in his 
hair, when, upon the trial of this, purely by 
the strength of his hair, he carried away the 
pin of the beam and the web. 

2. In the making of all these experiments, 
it is hard to say whether there appears more 
of Samson’s weakness or Delilah’s wicked- 
ness. (1.) Could any thing be more wicked 
than her restless and unreasonable impor- 
tunity with him to discover a secret which 
she knew would endanger his life if ever it 
were lodged any where but in his own breast? 
What could be more base and disingenuous, 
more false and treacherous, than to lay his 
head in her lap, as one whom she loved, and 
at the same time to design the betraying of 
him to those by whom he was mortally hated? 
(2.) Could any thing be more weak than for 
him to continue a parley with one who, he so 
plainly saw, was aiming todo himamischief,— 
that he should lend an ear so long to such an 
impudent request, that she might know how 
to do him a mischief,—that when he per- 
ceived liers in wait for him in the chamber, 
and that they were ready to apprehend him 
if they had been able, he did not immediately 
quit the chamber, with a resolution never to 
come into it any more,—nay, that he should 
again lay his head in that lap out of which 
he had been so often roused with that alarm, 
The Philistines are upon thee, Samson? One 
can hardly imagine a man so perfectly be- 
sotted, and void of all consideration, as Sam- 
son now was; but whoredom is one of those 
things that take away the heart. It is hard 
to say what Samson meant in suffering her to 
try so often whether she could weaken and 
afflict him ; some think he did not certainly 
know himself where his strength lay, but, it 
should seem, he did know, for, when he told 
her that which would disable him indeed, it is 
said, He told her all his heart. It seems, he 
designed to banter her, and to try if he could 
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very unwise in him that he did: 
field as soon as ever he perceived 
not able to keep the ground. 


IV. The disclosure he at last made of this 


great secret; and, if the disclosure proved 7 


fatal to him, he must thank himself, who had 
not power to keep his own counsel from one 
that manifestly sought his ruin. Surely in 
vain is the net spread im the sight of any bird, 
but in Samson’s sight is the net spread, and 
yet he is taken in it. If he had not been 
blind before the Philistines put out his eyes, 
he might have seen himself betrayed. Delilah 
signifies a consumer; she was so to him. 
Observe, 1. How she teazed him, telling him 
she would not believe he loved her, unless 
he would gratify her in this matter (v. 15). 
How canst thou say, I love thee, when thy 
heart is not with me? That is, ‘‘ when thor 
canst not trust me with the counsels of thy 
heart?” Passionate lovers cannot bear to 
have their love called in question; they 
would do any thing rather than their sin- 
cerity should be suspected. Here therefore 
Delilah had this fond fool (excuse me that I 
call him so) at an advantage. This expostu- 
lation is indeed grounded upon a great truth, 
that those only have our love, not that have 
our good words or our good wishes, but that 
have our hearts. ‘That is love without dis- 
simulation ; but it is falsehood and flattery in 
the highest degree to say we love those 
with whom our hearts are not. How can 
we say we love either our brother, whom we 
have seen, or God, whom we have not seen, 
if our hearts. be not with him? She con- 
tinued many days vexatious to him with her 
importunity, so that he had no pleasure of 
his life with her (v.16); why then did he not 
leave her? It was because he was captivated — 
to her by the power of love, falsely so called, 
but truly lust. This bewitched and per- 


fectly intoxicated him, and by the force of it . 


see, 2. How she conquered him (v. 17): He 
told her all his heart. God left him to him- 
self to do this foolish thing, to punish him 
for indulging himself in the lusts of unclean- 
ness. ‘The angel that foretold his birth said 
nothing of his great strength, but only that 
he should be a Nazarite, and particularly 
that no razor should come upon his head, 
ch. xiii. 5. His consecration to God was to 
be his strength, for he was to be strengthened 
according to the glorious power of that Spirit 
which wrought in him mightily, that his 
strength, by promise, not by nature, might 
be a type and figure of the spiritual strength 
of believers, Col. i. 11, 29. Therefore the 
badge of his consecration was the pledge 
of his strength; if he lose the former, he 
knows he forfeits the latter. “ If Ibe shaven, 
I shall no longer be a Nazarite, and then my 


strength will be lost.” The making of his . 


bodily strength to depend so much on his 
hair, which could have no natural influence 


that he was 


Peon. it either one way or other, teaches us 
to magnify divine institutions, and to ex- 
pect God’s grace, and the continuance of it, 
only in the use of those means of grace 
wherein he has appointed us to attend upon 
him, the word, sacraments, and prayer. In 
these earthen vessels is this treasure. 

18 And when Delilah saw that he 
had told her all his heart, she sent 
and called for the lords of the Philis- 
tines, saying, Come up this once, for 
he hath showed me all his heart. 
Then the lords of the Philistines 
came up unto her, and brought money 
in their hand. 19 And she made 
him sleep upon her knees ; and she 
called fur a man, and she caused him 
to shave off the seven locks of his 
head; and she began to afflict him, 
and his strength went from him. 20 
And she said, The Philistines be upon 
thee, Samson. And he awoke out of 
his sleep, and said, I will go out as 
at other times before, and shake my- 
self. And he wist not that the Lorp 
was departed from him. 21 But the 
Philistines took him, and put out his 
eyes, and brought him down to Gaza, 
and bound him with fetters of brass ; 
and he did grind in the prison house. 

We have here the fatal consequences of 
Samson’s folly in betraying his own strength; 
he soon paid dearly for it. A whore isa 
deep ditch; he that ws abhorred of the Lord 
shall fall therein. In that pit Samson sinks. 
Observe, 1. What care Delilah took to make 
sure of the money for herself. She now 
perceived, by the manner of his speaking, 
that he had fold her all his heart, and the 
lords of the Philistines that hired her to do 
this base thing are sent for; but they must 
be sure to bring the money in their hands, 
v.18. The wages of unrighteousness are 
accordingly produced, unknown to Samson. 
It would have grieved one’s heart to have seen 
one of the bravest men then in the world sold 
and bought, as a sheep for the slaughter ; how 
does this instance sully all the glory of man, 
and forbid the strong man ever to boast of 
his strength! 2. What course she took to 
deliver him up to them according to the 
bargain. Many in the world would, for the 
hundredth part of what was here given 
Delilah, sell. those that they pretend the 
greatest respect for. Trust not in a friend 
then, put not confidence in a guide. See what 
a treacherous method she took (v.19): She 
made him sleep upon her knees. Josephus 
says, She gave him some intoxicating liquor, 
which laid him to sleep. What opiates she 
might steal into his cup we know not, but 
we cannot suppose that he knowingly drank 
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wine or strong drink, for that would have 
been a forfeiture of his Nazariteship as much 
as the cutting off of his hair. She pre- 
tended the greatest kindness even when she 
designed the greatest mischief, which yet she 
could not have compassed if she had not 
made him sleep. See the fatal consequences 
of security. Satan ruins men by rocking 
them asleep, flattering them into a good 
opinion of their own safety, and so bringing 
them to mind nothing and fear nothing, and 
then he robs them of their strength and 
honour and leads them captive at his will. 
When we sleep our spiritual enemies do not 
When he was asleep she had a person ready 
to cut off his hair, which he did so silently 
and so quickly that it did not awake him, 
but plainly afflicted him; even in his sleep, his 
spirit manifestly sunk upon it. I think we 
may suppose that if this ill turn had been 
done to him in his sleep by some spiteful 
body, without his being himself accessory 
to it, as he was here, it would not have had 
this strange effect upon him ; but it was his 
own wickedness that corrected him. It was 
his iniquity, else it would not have been so 
much his infelicity. 3. What little concern 
he himself was in atit, v.20. He could not 
but miss his hair as soon as he awoke, and 
yet said, “Iwill shake myself as at other 
times after sleep,” or, “as at other times 
when the Philistines were upon me, to make 
my part good against them.” Perhaps he 
thought to shake himself the more easily, 
and that his head would feel the lighter, 
now that his hair was cut, little thinking 
how much heavier the burden of guilt was 
than that of hair. He soon found in himself 
some change, we have reason to think so, 
and yet wist not that the Lord had departed 
from him: he did not consider that this was 
the reason of the change. Note, Many have 
iost the favourable presence of God and are 
| not aware of it; they have provoked God to 
withdraw from them, but are not sensible of 
their loss, nor ever complain of it. Their 
souls languish and grow weak, their gifts 
wither, every thing goes cross with them; 
and yet they impute not this to the right 
cause: they are not aware that God has de- 
parted from them, nor are they in any care to 
reconcile themselves to him or to recover his 
favour. When God has departed we cannot 
do as at other times. 4. What improve- 
ment the Philistines soon made of their 
advantages against him, v.21. The Philis- 
tines took him when God had departed from 
him. Those that have thrown themselves 
out of God’s protection become an easy prey 
to their enemies. If we sleep in the lap of 
our lusts, we shall certainly wake in the 
hands of the Philistines. It is probable they 
had promised Delilah not to kill him, but 
they took an effectual course to disable him. 
The first thing they did, when they had him 
in their hands and found they could manage 
him, was to put out his eyes, by applying fire 


sidered that his eyes would never come 
again, as perhaps his hair might, and that 
the strongest arms could do little witho 
eyes to guide them, and therefore, if now 
they blind him, they for ever blind him. 
His eyes were the inlets of his sin: he saw 
the harlot at Gaza, and went in unto her 
(v. 1), and now his punishment began there. 
Now that the Philistines had blinded him he 
~ had time to remember how his own lust had 
blinded him. The best preservative of the 
eyes is to turn them away from beholding 
A vanity. They brought him down to Gaza, 
that there he might appear in weakness 
where he had lately given such proofs of his 
strength (v. 3), and be a jest to those to whom 
he had been a terror. ‘hey bound him with 
fetters of brass who had before been held in 
the cords of his own iniquity, and he did 
grind in the prison, work in their bridewell, 
either for their profit or his punishment, or 
for both. ‘The devil does thus by sinners, 
blinds the minds of those who believe not, and 
so enslaves them, and secures them in his 
interests. PoorSamson, how hastthou fallen! 
How is thy honour laid-in the dust! How 
has the glory and defence of Israel become 
the drudge and triumph of the Philistines! 
The crown has fallen from his head ; woe 
unto him, for he hath sinned. Let all take 
warning by his fall carefully to preserve their 
purity, and to watch against all fleshly lusts ; 
for all our glory has gone, and our defence 
departed from us, when the covenant of our 
separation to God, as spiritual Nazarites, is 
profaned. 


22 Howbeit the hair of his head 
began to grow again after he was 
shaven. 23 Then the lords of the 
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i Philistmes gathered them together 
A for to offer a great sacrifice unto 
, Dagon their god, and to rejoice: for 
‘“ they said, Our god hath delivered 
oe Samson our enemy into our hand. 
24 And when the people saw him, 
rs they praised their god: for they said, 
~ Our god hath delivered into our 
4 hands our enemy, and the destroyer 
bi of our country, which slew many of 


us. 25 And it came to pass, when 
their hearts were merry, that they 
said, Call for Samson, that he may 
make us sport. And they called for 
_ Samson out of the prison house; and 
Oe he made them sport: and they set 
him between the pillars. 26 And 
hi Samson said unto the lad that held 
z him by the hand, Suffer me that I 
may feel the pillars whereupon the 
house standeth, that I may lean upon 


to them, says the Arabic version, They con- | them. 
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of men and women; and al 


there were upon the roof about three 4 
thousand men and women, that be- 
held while Samson made sport. 28 
And Samson called unto the Lorp, 
and said, O Lord Gop, remember 
me, I pray thee, and strengthen me, 
I pray thee, only this once, O God, 
that I may be at once avenged of the 
Philistines for my two eyes. 29 And 
Samson took hold of the two middle 
pillars upon which the house stood, 
and on which it was borne up, of the 
one with his right hand, and of the 
other with his left. 30 And Samson . 
said, Let me die with the Philistines. 
And he bowed himself with all his 
might ; and the house fell upon the 
lords, and upon all the people that 
were therein. So the dead which he 
slew at his death were more than 
they which he slew in his life. 31 
Then his brethren and all the house 
of his father came down, and took 
him, and brought Atm up, and buried 
him between Zorah and Eshtaol in 
the burying place of Manoah his 
father. And he judged Israel twenty 
years. 

Though the last stage of Samson’s life was 
inglorious, and one could wish there were a 
veil drawn over it, yet this account here given 
of his death may be allowed to lessen, though 
it does not quite roll away, the reproach of 
it; for there was honour in his death. No . 
doubt. he greatly repented of his sin, the dis- 
honour he had by it done to God and his for- 
feiture of the honour God had put upon him; 
for that God was reconciled to him appears, 
1. By the return of the sign of his Nazarite- 
ship (v. 22): His hair began to grow again, as 
when he was shaven, that is, to be as thick 
and as long as when it was cut off. It is 
probable that their general thanksgiving to 
Dagon was not long deferred, before which 
Samson’s hair had thus grown, by which, 
and the particular notice taken of it, it seems 
to have been extraordinary, and designed for 
a special indication of the return of God’s 
favour to him upon his repentance. For the 
growth of his hair was neither the cause nor 
the sign of the return of his strength further 
than as it was the badge of his consecration, 
and a token that God accepted him as a 
Nazarite again, after the interruption, with- 
out those ceremonies which were appointed 
for the restoration of a lapsed Nazarite, which _ 
he had not now the opportunity of perform. 
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ip Num. vi 9. It is strange that the Phi- 
listines nm whose hands he was were not 


_ jealous of the growth of his hair again, and 
did not cut it ; but perhaps they were willing 


his great strength should return to him, that 
they might have so much the more work out 
of him, and now that he was blind they were 
in no fear of any hurt from him. 2. By the 
use God made of him for the destruction of 
the enemies of his people, and that at a time 
when it would be most for the vindication of 
the honour of God, and not immediately for 
the defenceand deliverance of Israel. Observe, 

I. How insolently the Philistines affronted 
the God of Israel, 1. By the sacrifices they 
offered to Dagon, his rival. This Dagon 
they call their god, a god of their own making, 
represented by an image, the upper part of 
which was in the shape of a man, the lower 
part of a fish, purely the creature of fancy ; 
yet it served them to set up in opposition to 
the true and living God. ‘To this pretended 
deity they ascribe their success (v. 23, 24): 
Our god has delivered Samson our enemy, and 
the destroyer of our country, into our hands. 
So they dreamed, though he could do neither 
good nor evil. They knew Delilah had be- 
trayed him, and they had paid her for doing 
it, yet they attribute it to their god, and are 
confirmed by it in their belief of his power to 
protect them. All people will thus walk in 
the name of their gods: they will give them 
the praise of their achievements; and shall 
not we pay this tribute to our God whose 
kingdom ruleth over all? Yet, considering 
what wicked arts they used to get Samson 
into their hands, it must be confessed it was 
only such a dunghill-deity as Dagon that 
was mit to be made a patron of the villany. 
Sacriices were offered, and songs of praise 


‘sung, on the general thanksgiving day, for 


this victory obtained over one man; there 
were great expressions of joy, and all to the 
honour of Dagon. Much more reason have 
we to give the praise of all our successes to 
our God. Thanks be to him who causeth us 
to triumph in Christ Jesus! 2. By the sport 
they made with Samson, God’s champion, 
they reflected on God himself. When they 
Were merry with wine, to make them more 
merry Samson must be fetched to make sport 
for them (v. 25, 27), thatis, for them to make 
sport with. Having sacrificed to their god, 
and eaten and drunk upon the sacrifice, they 
rose up to play, according to the usage of 
idolaters (1 Cor. x. 7), and Samson must be 
the fool in the play. They made themselves 
and one another laugh to see how, being 
blind, he stumbled and blundered. It is 
likely they smote this judge of Israel upon the 
cheek (Mic. v. 1), and said, Prophesy who 
smote thee. It was an instance of their bar- 
barity to trample thus upon a man in misery, 
at the sight of whom awhile ago they would 
have trembled. It put Samson into the 
depth of misery, and as a sword in his bones 
were their reproaches, when they said, Where 
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is now thy God? Nothing could be mora 
grievous to so great a spirit; yet, being a pemi- ~ 
tent, his godly sorrow makes him patient, and 
he accepts the indignity as the punishment 
of his iniquity. How unrighteous soever the 
Philistines were, he could not but own that God 
was righteous. He had sported himself in his 
own deceivings and with his own deceivers, 
and justly are the Philistines let loose upon 
him to make sport with him. Uncleanness is 
asin that makes men vile, and exposes them 
to contempt. A wound and dishonour shall he 
get whose heart is deceived by a woman, and 
his reproach shall not be wiped away. Everlast- 
ing shame and contempt will be the portion 
of those that are blinded and bound by their 
own lusts. The devil that deceived them 
will insult over them. 

II. How justly the God of Israel brought 
sudden destruction upon them by the hands 
of Samson. Thousands of the Philistines 
had got together, to attend their lords in the 
sacrifices and joys of this day, and to be the 
spectators of this comedy; but it proved to 
them a fatal tragedy, for they were all slain, 
and buried in the ruins of the house: whe- 
ther it was a temple or a theatre, or whether 
it was some slight building run up for the 
purpose, is uncertain. Observe, 

1. Who were destroyed: All the lords of 
the Philistines (v. 27), who had by bribes 
corrupted Delilah to betray Samson to them. 
Evil pursued those sinners. Many of the 
people likewise, to the number of 3000, and 
among them a great many women, one of 
whom, it is likely, was that harlot of Gaza 
mentioned, v. 1. Samson had been drawn 
into sin by the Philistine women, and now a 
great slaughter is made among them, as was 
by Moses’s order among the women cf 
Midian, because it was they that caused ihe 
children of Israel to trespass against the Lord 
in the matter of Peor, Num. xxxi. 16. 

2. When they were destroyed. (1.) When 
they were merry, secure, and jovial, and far 
from apprehending themselves in any danger. 
When they saw Samson lay holdof the pillars, 
we may suppose, his doing so served them 
for a jest, and they made sport with that too: 
What will this feeble Jew do? Howare sin- 
ners brought to desolation m a moment! - 
They are lifted up in pride and mirth, that 
their fall may be the more dreadful. Let us 
never envy the mirth of wicked people, but 
infer from this instance that their triumph- 
ing is short and their joy but for a moment. 
(2.) It was when they were praising Dagon 
their god, and giving that honour to him 
which is due to God only, which is no less 
than treason against the King of kings, his 
crown and dignity. _Justly therefore is the 
blood of these traitors mingled with their sa- 
crifices. Belshazzar was cut off when he 
was praising his man-made gods, Dan. v. 4. 
(3.) it was when they were making sport 
with an Israelite, a Nazarite, and insulting 
over him, persecuting him whom God had 
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_ imiquity of any person or people faster than 
macking and misusing the servants of God, 
yea, though it is by their own folly that they 
are brought low. ‘hose know not what they 
do, nor whom they affront, that make sport 
with a good man. 

3. How they were destroyed. Samson 

_ pulled the house down upon them, God no 
_ doubt putting it into his heart, as a public 
person, thus to avenge God’s quarrel with 
them, Israel’s, and hisown. (1.) He gained 
strength to do it by prayer, v. 28. That 
strength which he had lost by sin he, like a 
‘rue penitent, recovers by prayer; as David, 
who, when he had provoked the Spirit of 
grace to withdraw, prayed (Ps. li. 12), Re- 
store unto me the joy of thy salvation, and up- 
hold me with thy free Spirit. We may sup- 
pose that this was only a mental prayer, and 
that his voice was not heard (for it was made 
in a noisy clamorous crowd of Philistines) ; 
but, though his voice was not heard of men, 
yet his prayer was heard of God and gra- 
ciously answered, and though he lived not to 
give an account himself of this his prayer, 
as Nehemiah did of his, yet God not only 
accepted it in heaven, but, by revealing it to 
the inspired penman, provided for the regis- 
tering of it in his church. He prayed to 
God to remember him and strengthen him 
this once, thereby owning that his strength 
for what he had already done he had from 
God, and begged it might be afforded to him 
once more, to give them a parting blow. 
That it was not from a principle of passion 
or personal revenge, but from a holy zeal for 
the glory of God and Israel, that he desired 
to do this, appears from God’s accepting and 
answering the prayer. Samson died praying, 
so did our blessed Saviour; but Samson 
prayed for vengeance, Christ for forgiveness. 
(2.) He gained opportunity to do it by lean- 
ing on the two pillars which were the chief 
supports of the building, and were, it seems, 
so near together that he could take hold of 
them both at one time, v. 26, 29. Having 
hold of thern, he bore them down with all 
his might, crying aloud, Let me die with the 
Philistines, v. 30. Animamque in vulnere 
ponit—While inflicting the wound he dies. 
The vast concourse of people that were upon 
the roof looking down through it to see the 
sport, we may suppose, contributed to the 
fall of it. A weight so much greater than 
eyer it was designed to carry might perhaps 
have sunk of itself, at least 1t made the fall 
more fatal to those within: and indeed few 
of either could escape being either stifled or 
crushed to death. ‘This was done, not by 
any natural strength of Samson, but by the 
almighty power of God, and 1s not only mar- 
vellous, but miraculous, in our eyes. Now 

in this, [1.] The Philistines were greatly 

yy mortified. All their lords and great men 
were kiJed, and abundance of their people, 
and this in the midst of their triumph; the 
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smitten. Nothing fills the measure of the| temple of Dagon (as. 


was) was pulled down, and Dagon 
it. This would give a great c 


insolence of the survivors, an Israel had — 


1 


but had so much sense and spirit left them — 


as to improve the advantages of this junc- 
ture, they might now have thrown off the | 
Philistines’ yoke. [2.] Samson may very 
well be justified, and brought in not guilty of 
any sinful murder either of himself or the 
Philistines. He was a public person, a de- 
clared enemy to the Philistines, against 
whom he might therefore take all advantages. 
They were now in the most barbarous man- 
ner making war upon him; all present were 
aiding and abetting, and justly die with him, 
Nor was he felo de se, or a self-murderer, in 
it; for it was not his own life that he aimed 
at, though he had too much reason to be 
weary of it, but the lives of Israel’s enemies, 
for the reaching of which he bravely resigned 
his own, not counting it dear to him, so that 
he might finish his course with honour. [3.] 
God was very much glorified in pardoning 
Samson’s great transgressions, of which this 
was an eyidence. It has been said that 
the prince’s giving a commission to one 
convicted amounts to a pardon. Yet, though 
he was a God that forgave him, he took ven- 
geance of his inventions (Ps. xcix. 8), and, by 
suffering his champion to die in fetters, 
warned all to take heed of those lusts which 
war against the soul. However, we have 
good reason to hope that though Samsou 
died with the Philistines he had not his ever- 
lasting portion with them. The Lord knows 
those that are his. {4.| Christ was plainly 
typified. He pulled down the devil’s king- 
dom, as Samson did Dagon’s temple; and, 
when he died, he obtained the most glorious 
victory over the powers of darkness. Then 
when his arms were stretched out upon the 
cross, as Samson’s to the two pillars, he gave 
a fatal shake to the gates of hell, and, through . 
death, destroyed him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil (Heb. ii. 14, 15), and 
herein exceeded Samson, that he not only 
died with the Philistines, but rose again to 
triumph over them. 

Lastly, The story of Samson concludes, 
1. With an account of his burial. His own 
relations, animated by the glories that at- 
tended his death, came and found out his 
body among the slain, brought it honourably 
to his own country, and buried it in the 
place of his fathers’ sepulchres, the Philis- 
tines being in such a consternation that they 
durst not oppose it. 2. With the repetition of 
the account we had before of the continuance 
of his government: He judged Israel twenty 
years; and, if they had not been as mean — 
and sneaking as he was brave and daring, 
he wouid have left them clear of the Philis- 
tines’ yoke. They might have been easy, 
safe, and happy, if they would but have 
given God and their judges leave to make 
them so. 
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: CHAP. XVII 


All agree that what is related in this and the rest of the chapters to 
the end of this book was not done, as the narrative occurs, after 
Samson, but long before, even soon after the death of Joshua, in 
the days of Phinehas the son of Eleazar, ch. xx.28. But it is 
cast here into the latter part of the book that it might not inter- 
rupt the history of the Judges. That it might appear how happy 
the nation was in the judges it is here shown how unhappy they 
were when there was none. [. Then idolatry began in the family 
of Micah, ch. xvii. II. Then it spread itself into the tribe of 
Dan, ch. xviii. JI. Then villany was committed in Gibeah of 
Benjamin, ch. xix. IV, Then that whole tribe was destroyed for 
countenancing it, ch. xx. V. Then strange expedients were 
adopted to keep up that tribe, ch. xxi. Therefore blessed be God 
for the government we are under! In this chapter we are told 
how Micah an Ephraimite furnished himself, 1. With an image 
for his god, ver. 1—6, 2. With a Levite, such a one as he was, 
for his priest, ver. 7—13. 


ND there was a man of mount 

Ephraim, whose name was 
Micah. 2 And he said unto his 
mother, The eleven hundred shekels 
of silver that were taken from thee, 
about which thou cursedst, and 
spakest of also in mine ears, behold, 
the silver is with me; I took it. And 
his mother said, Blessed be thou of 
the Lorp, my son. 3 And when he 
had restored the eleven hundred 
shekels of silver to his mother, his 
mother said, I had wholly dedicated 
the silver unto the Lorp from my 
hand for my son, to make a graven 
image and a molten image: now 
therefore I will restore it unto thee. 
4 Yet he restored the money unto 
his mother, and his mother took two 
hundred shekels of silver, and gave 
them to the founder, who made 
thereof a graven image and a molten 
image: and they were in the house 
of Micah. 5 And the man Micah 
had a house of gods, and made an 
ephod, and teraphim, and consecrated 
one of his sons, who became his 
priest. 6 In those days there was 


‘no king in Israel, bué every man did 


that which was right in his own eyes. 

Here we have, I. Micah and his mother 
quarrelling. 1. The son robs the mother. 
The old woman had hoarded, with long 
scraping and saving, a great sum of money, 
1100 pieces of silver. It is likely she in- 
tended, when she died, to leave it to her son: 
in the mean time it did her good to look 
upon it, and to count it over. The young 
man had a family of children grown up, for 
he had one of age to be a priest, v. 5. He 
knows where to find his mother’s cash, 
thinks he has more need of it than she has, 
cannot stay till she dies, and so takes it 
away privately for his own use. Though it 
is a fault in parents to withhold from their 
children that which is meet, and lead them 
into temptation to wish them in their graves, 
yet even this will by no means excuse the 
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Micah and his gods. 


wickedness of those children that steal from 
their parents, and think all their own that 
they can get from them, though by the most 
indirect methods. 2. The mother curses 
the son, or whoever had taken her money. 
It should seem she suspected her son; for, 
when she cursed, she spoke in his ears so 
loud, and with so much passion and vehe- 
mence, as made both his ears to tingle. See 
what mischief the love of money makes, how 
it destroys the duty and comfort of every re- 
lation. It was the love of money that made 
Micah so undutiful to his mother as to rob 
her, and made her so unkind and void of 
natural affection to her son as to curse him 
if he had it and concealed it. Outward 
losses drive good people to their prayers, but 
bad people to their curses. This woman’s 
silver was her god before it was made either 
into a graven or a molten image, else the 
loss of it would not have put her into such 
a passion as caused her quite to forget and 
break through all the laws of decency and 
piety. It is a very foolish thing for those 
that are provoked to throw their curses 
about as a madman that casteth fire-brands, 
arrows, and death, since they know not but 
they may light upon those that are most dear 
to them. 

IJ. Micah and his mother reconciled. 1. 
The son was so terrified with his mother’s 
curses that he restored the money. ‘Though 
he had so little grace as to take it, he had so 
much left as not to dare to keep it when his 
mother had sent a curse after it. He can- 
not believe his mother’s money will do him 
any good without his mother’s blessing, nor 
dares he deny the theft when he is charged 
with it, nor retain the money when it is de- 
manded by the right owner. It is best not 
to do evil, but it is next best, when it is 
done, to undo it again by repentance, con- 
fession, and restitution. Let children be 
afraid of having the prayers of their parents 
against them; for, though the curse cause- - 
less shall not come, yet that which is justly 
deserved may be justly feared, even though 
it was passionately and indecently uttered. 
2. The mother was so pleased with her son’s 
repentance that she recalled her curses, and 
turned them into prayers for her son’s wel- 
fare: Blessed be thow of the Lord, my son. 
When those that have been guilty of a fault 
appear to be free and ingenuous in owning 
it they ought to be commended for their re- 
pentance, rather than still be condemned and 
upbraided for their fault. 

III. Micah and his mother agreeing to 
turn their money into a god, and set up 
idolatry in their family; and this seems to 
have been the first instance of the revolt of 
any Israelite from God and his instituted 
worship after the death of Joshua and the 
elders that out-lived him, and is therefore 
thus particularly related. And though this 
was only the worship of the true God by an 
image, against the second commandment, yet 
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Micah and his gods. — 
this opened the door to the worship of other 
gods, Baalim and the groves, against the 
first and great commandment. Observe, 

1. The mother’s contrivance of this matter. 
_ When the silver was restored she pretended 
she had dedicuted it to the Lord (v. 3), either 
before it was stolen, and then she would have 
this thought to be the reason why she was 
so much grieved at the loss of it and impre- 
cated eyil on him that had taken it, be- 
cause it was a dedicated and therefore an 
accursed thing, or after it was stolen she had 
made a vow that, if she could retrieve it, she 


ny - would dedicate it to God, and then she 
_ would have the providence that had so far 


- favoured her as to bring it back to her hands 
to bean owning of her vow. ‘“‘ Come,” said 
she to her son, “‘ the money is mine, but thou 
nast a mind to it; let it be neither mine nor 
thine, but let us both agree to make it into 
an image for a religious use.” . Had she put 
it to ause that was indeed for the service 
and honour of God, this would have been a 
good way of accommodating the matter be- 
tween them ; but, as it was, the project was 
wicked. Probably this old woman was one 
of those that came out of Egypt, and would 
have such images made as she had seen 


_. there; now that she began to dote she called 


to remembrance the follies of her youth, and 
perhaps told her son that this way of wor- 
shipping God by images was, to her know- 
ledge, the old religion. 

2. The son’s compliance with her. It 
should seem, when she first proposed the 
thing he stumbled at it, knowing what the 
second commandment was; for, when she 
said (v. 3) she designed it for her son to 
- make an image of, yet he restored it to his 
mother (being loth to have a hand in making 
the image), and she gave it to the founder and 
had the thing done, blaming him perhaps for 
scrupling at it, v. 4. But, when the images 
- were made, Micah, by his mother’s per- 
suasion, was not only well reconciled to 
them, but greatly pleased and in love with 
them; so strangely bewitching was ido- 
latry, and so much supported by traditions 
received from their purents, 1 Pet. i. 18; 
Jer. xliv. 17. But observe how the old 
woman’s covetousness prevailed, in part, 
above her superstition. She had wholly de- 
dicated the silver to make the graven and 
molten images (v. 3), all the 1100 pieces ; 
but, when it came to be done, she made less 
than a fifth part serve, even 200 shekels, v. 4. 
She thought that enough, and indeed it was 
_ too much to give for an image that 1s a 
teacher of lies. Had it been devoted truly 
to the honour of God, he would not thus 
have been put off with part of the price, but 
would have signified his resentment of the 
affront, as he did in the case of Ananias and 
Sapphira. Now observe, 

(1.) What was the corruption here intro- 
duced, v. 5. The man Micah had a house of 
gods, a house of God, so the LXX., for so he 
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thought it, as good as that 
better, because his own, of his 0} 
and at his own disposal ; for p: 
have their religion under their 
manage it as they please. A house 
so the Chaldee, for really it was so, a 
tion from the way of truth and an inlet to all 
deceit. 
of the worst of errors. ‘hat which he aimed 
at in the progress ofhis idolatry, whether he 
designed it at first or no, was to mimic and 
rival both God’s oracles and his ordinances. 
[1.] His oracles; for he made teraphim 
little images which he might advise with as 
there was occasion, and receive informations, 
directions, and predictions from. What the 
urim and thummim were to the prince and 
people these teraphim should be to his fa- 
mily; yet he could not think that the true 
God would own them, or give answers by 


them, and therefore depended upon such de-_ 


mons as the heathen worshipped to inspire 
them and make them serviceable to him. 
Thus, while the honour of Jehovah was pre- 
tended (v. 3), yet, his institution being relin: 
quished, these Israelites unavoidably lapsed 
into downright idolatry and demon-worship. 
[2.] His ordinances. Some room or apart- 
ment in the house of Micah was appointed for 
the temple or house of God; an ephod, or 


holy garment, was provided for his priest to 


officiate in, in imitation of those used at the 
tabernacle of God, and one of his sons he 
consecrated, probably the eldest, to be his 
priest. And, when he had set up a graven 
or molten image to represent the object 


of his worship, no marvel if a priest of his — 


own getting and his own making served to 
be the manager of it. Here is no mention 
of any altar, sacrifice, or incense, in honour 
of these silver gods, but, having a priest, it is 
probable he had all these, unless we suppose 
that, at first, his gods were intended only to be 
advised with, not to be adored, like Laban’s 
teraphim ; but the beginning of idolatry, as 
of other sins, is like the letting forth of water : 


break the dam, and you bring a deluge. , 


Here idolatry began, and it spread like a 
fretting leprosy. Dr. Lightfoot would have 


us observe that as 1100 pieces of silver were 
here devoted to the making of an idol, which. 


ruined religion, especially in the tribe ot 


Dan (as we shall presently find), which was 


Samson’s tribe, so 1100 pieces of silver were 
given by each Philistine lord for the ruin of 
Samson. j iad 
(2.) What was the cause of this corruption 
(». 6): There was no king in Israel, no judge 
or sovereign prince to take cognizance of the 
setting up of these images (which, doubtless, 


the country about soon resorted to), and to. 


give orders for the destroying of them, none 
to convince Micah of his error and to restrain 


and punish him, to take this disease in time, _ 


by which the spreading of the infection 


might have been happily prevented. Every — 
man did that which was right in his own eyes, 
\ > 7 


Idolatry is a great cheat, and one- : 
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and then they soon did that which was evil 


in the sight of the Lord. When they were 


without a king to keep good order among 
them, God’s house was forsaken, his priests 
were neglected, and all went to ruin among 
them. See what a mercy government. is, 
and what reason there is that not only 
prayers and intercessions, but giving of thanks, 
should be made for kings and all in authority, 
1 ‘Tim. ii. 1, 2. Nothing contributes more, 
under God, to the support of religion in 
the world, than the due administration of 
those two great ordinances, magistracy and 
ministry. 

7 And there was a young man out of 
Beth-lehem-judah of the family of 
Judah, who was a Levite, and he 
sojourned there. 8 And the man 
departed out of the city from Beth- 
lehem-judah to sojourn where he 
could find a place: and he came to 
mount. Ephraim to the house of 
Micah, as he journeyed. 9 And 
Micah said unto him, Whence comest 
thou? And he said unto him, [ ama 
Levite of Beth-lehem-judah, and I go 
to sojourn where I may find a place. 
10 And Micah said unto him, Dwell 
with me, and be unto me afather anda 
priest, and I will give thee ten shekels 
of silver by the year, and a suit of ap- 
parel, and thy victuals. So the Le- 
vite went in. 11 And the Levite 
was content to dwell with the man ; 
and the young man was unto him as 
one of his sons. 12 And Micah con- 
secrated the Levite; and the young 
man became his priest, and was in 


the house of Micah. 
Micah, Now know I that the Lorp 
will do me good, seeing I have a Le- 
vite to my priest. 

We have here an account of Micah’s 
furnishing himself with a Levite for his 
chaplain, either thinking his son, because 
the heir of his estate, too good to officiate, or 
rather, because not of God’s tribe, not good 
enough. Observe, 

I. What brought this Levite to Micah. 
By his mother’s side he was of the family of 
Judah, and lived at Bethlehem among his 
mother’s relations (for that was not a Levites’ 
city), or, upon some other account, as a 
stranger or inmate, sojourned there, v. 7. 
Thence he went to sojourn where he could 
Jind a place, and in his travels came to the 
house of Micah in Mount Ephraim, v. 8. 
Now 1. Some think it was his unhappi- 
ness that he was under a necessity of re- 
moving, either because he was persecuted 
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and abused, or rather neglected and starved, 
at Bethlehem. God had made plentiful pro- 
vision for the Levites, but the people with- 
held their dues, and did not help them into 
the possession of the cities assigned to them; 
so that they were reduced to straits, and no 
care was taken for their relief. Israel’s for- 
saking God began with forsaking the Le- 
vites, which therefore they are warned 
avainst, Deut. xii. 19. Itis a sign religion 
is going to decay when good ministers are 
neglected and at a loss fora livelihood. But, 
2. It seems rather to have been his fault and 
folly, that he loved to wander, threw himself 
out where he was, and forfeited the respect 
of his friends, and, having a roving head, 
would go to seek his fortune, as we say. We 
cannot conceive that things had yet come to 
such a pass among them that a Levite should 
be poor, unless it was his own fault. As those 
are fit to be pitied that would fix but may 
not, so those are fit to be punished that 
might fix but will not. Unsettledness being, 
one would think, a constant uneasiness, it is 
strange that any Israelite, especially any Le- 
vite, should affect it. 

Il. What bargain Micah made with him. 
Had he not been well enough content with 
his son for his priest, he would have gone or 
sent abroad to enquire out a Levite, but now 
he only takes hold of one that drops into his 
hands, which showed that he had no great 
zeal in the matter It is probable that this 
rambling Levite had heard, in the country, of 
Micah’s house of gods, his graven and molten 
image, which, if he had had any thing of the 
spirit of a Levite in him, would have brought 
him thither to reprove Micah for his idolatry, 
to tell how directly contrary it was to 
the law of God, and how it would bring 
the judgments of God upon him; but in- 
stead of this, like a base and degenerate 
branch of that sacred tribe, thither he goes 
to offer his service, with, Have you any work 


13 Then said for a Levite? for I am out of business, and 


go to sojourn where I may find a place; all 
he aimed at was to get bread, not to do good, 
v. 9. Micah courts him into his family 
(v. 10), and promises him, 1. Good prefer- 
ment: Be unto me uw father und a priest. 
Though a young man, and taken up at the 
door, yet, if he take him for a priest, he will 
respect him as a father, so far is he from 
setting him among his servants. He asks 
not for his credentials, takes no time to en- 
quire how he behaved in the place of his last 
settlement, considers not whether, though he 
was a Levite, yet he might not be of sucha 
bad character as to be a plague and scandal 
to his family, but thinks, though he should 
be ever so. great a rake, he might serve for 
a priest to a graven image, like Jeroboam’s 
priest of the lowest of the people, 1 Kings xii. 
31. No marvel if those who can make any 
thing serve for a god can also make any 
thing serve for a priest. 2. A tolerable 
maintenance. @ will allow him meat, and 
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drink, and clothes, a double suit, so the word 
-sinthe margin, a better and a worse, one 
for every day’s wear and one for holy days, 
and ten shekels, about twenty-five shillings, 
a year for spending money—a poor salary in 
comparison of what God provided for the 
_  Levites that behaved well; but those that 
_ forsake God’s service will never better them- 
selves, nor find a better master. ‘The minis- 
try is the best calling but the worst trade 
in the world. 

III. The Levite’s settlement with him 

(vw. 11): He was content to dwell with the man; 
though his work was superstitious and his 
wages were scandalous, he objected against 
neither, but thought himself happy that he had 
lighted on so gooda house. Micah, thinking 
himself holier than any of his neighbours, 

presumed to consecrate this Levite, v. 12. 
As if his building, furnishing, and endowing 
this chapel authorized him, not only to ap- 
point the person that should officiate there, 
but to confer those orders upon him which 
he had no right to give nor the other to 
receive. And now he shows him respect 
as a father and tenderness as a son, and is 
willing thus to make up the deficiency of the 
coin he gave him. 

IV. Micah’s satisfaction in this (. 13): 
Now know I that the Lord will do me good 
{that is, he hoped that his new establishment 
would gain reputation among his neigh- 
bours, which would turn to his advantage, 
for he would share in the profit of his altar ; 
or, rather, he hoped that God would coun- 
tenance and bless him in all he put his 
hand unto) because I have a Levite to be my 
priest. 1. Hethought it was a sign of God’s 
favour to him and his images that he had so 
opportunely sent a Levite to his door. Thus 

_ those who please themselves with their own 
delusions, if Providence unexpectedly bring 
any thing to their hands that furthers them 
in their evil way, are too apt to infer thence 
that God is pleased with them. 2. He 
thought now that the error of his priesthood 
was amended all was well, though he still re- 
tained his graven and molten image. Note, 
Many deceive themselves into a good opinion 
of their state by a partial reformation. They 
think they are as good as they should be, be- 

_ Cause, im some one particular instance, they 
are not so bad as they have been, as if the 
correcting of one fault would atone for their 
persisting in alithe rest. 3. He thought the 
making of a Levite into a priest was a very 
meritorious act, which really was a_pre- 
sumptuous usurpation, and very provoking 
to God. Men’s pride, and ignorance, and 

____self-flattery, will undertake, not only to 

‘justify, but magnify and sanctify, the most 

- daring impieties and invasions upon the 

divine prerogatives. With much reason 
might Micah have said, “ Now may I fear that 

God will curse me, because I have debauched 

one of his own tribe, and drawn him into the 
worship of a graven image ;” yet for this he 
e 
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How idolatry crept into the family of Micah we read in the pre- 
ceding chapter, how it was translated thence intothetribe of Dan 
we have an account in this chapter, and how it gained a settle- 
ment in a city of note; for how great a matter does a little fire 
kindle! The tribe of Ian had their lot assigned them last of all 
the tribes, and, it happening to be too strait for them, a con- 
siderable city in the utmost corner of Canaan northward was 
added to it. ‘* Let them get it, and take it;” it was called Laish 
or Leshem, Josh. xix. 47, Now here we are told, I, How they 
sent spies to bring them an account of the place, who, by tie 
way, got acquainted with Micah’s priest, ver. 1—-6. II. Whatan 
encouraging report these spies brought back, ver. 7—10, III. 
What forces were sent to conquer Laish, ver. 11—13. IV. How 
they, by the way, plundered Micah of his gods, ver. 14—26. 
V. How easily they conquered Laish, ver, 27—29, and, when they 
had it, set up the graven image in it, ver, 30, 31. 


i hee those days there was no king in 
Israel: and in those days the 
tribe of the Danites sought them an 
inheritance to dwell in; for unto that 
day all their mheritance had not 
fallen unto them among the tribes of 
Israel. 2 And the children of Dan 
sent of their family five men from 
their coasts, men of valour, from 
Zorah, and from Eshtaol, to spy out 
the land, and to search it; and they 
said unto them, Go, search the land: 
who when they came to mount 
Ephraim, to the house of Micah, they 
lodged there. 3 When they were by 
the house of Micah, they knew the 
voice of the young man the Levite: 
and they turned in thither, and said 
unto him, Who brought thee hither ? 
and what makest thou in this place? — 
and what hast thou here? 4 And — 
he said unto them, Thus and thus 
dealeth Micah with me, and hath 
hired me, and I am his priest. 5 
And they said unto him, Ask counsel, 
we pray thee, of God, that we may 
know whether our way which we go 
shall be prosperous. 6 And the 
priest said unto them, Go in peace : 
before the Lorn is your way wherein: 


ye go. 
Here is, 1. The eye which these Danites 


had upon Laish, not the whole tribe of Dan 
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but one family of them, to whose lot, in the 

' subdivision of Canaan,that city fell. Hither- 
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to this family had sojourned with their 
brethren, who had taken possession of their 
lot, which lay between Judah and the Philis- 
tines, and had declined going to their own 
city, because there was no king in Isruel to 
rule over them, v.1. It lay a great way off, 
separate from the rest of their tribe; it was 
entirely in the enemy’s hand, and therefore 
they would sponge upon their brethren rather 
than go far to provide for themselves. But at 
length necessity forced them to arouse them- 
selves, and they began to think of an inherit- 
ance to dwell in. It is better to have a little 
of one’s own than always to hang upon 
others. 2. The enquiry which this family 
of the Danites made concerning Laish: They 
sent five men to search the land (v. 2), that 
they might know the character of the country, 
whether it was an inheritance worth going 
so far for, and the posture of the people, 
whether the making of themselves masters of 
it was a thing practicable, what force was 
necessary in order thereunto, and which was 
the best way of making an attack upon it. 
~The men they sent were men of valour, who, 
if they fell into their enemies’ hands, knew 
how to look danger in the face. It is prudent 
to look before weleap. Dan had the subtlety 
of a serpent by the way (Gen. xlix. 17), as well 
as the courage of a lion’s whelp, leaping from 
Bashan, Deut. xxxiil. 22. 3. The acquaint- 
ance which their spies got with Micah’s 
priest, and the use they made of that ac- 
uaintance. It seems, they had known this 
evite formerly, he having in his rambles 
been sometimes in their country; and, though 
his countenance might be altered, they knew 
him again by his voice, v.3. ‘They were sur- 
prised to find him so far off, enquired what 
brought him thither, and he told them (. 4) 
what business he had there, and what en- 
couragement. ‘They, understanding that he 
had an oracle in his custody, desired he 
would tell them whether they should prosper 
in their present undertaking, v.5. See their 
carelessness and regardlessness of God and 
his providence; they would not have enquired 
of the Lord at’all if this Levite’s mentioning 
the teraphim he had with him had _ not 
put it into their heads. Many never think 
of religion but just when it falls in their way 
and they cannot avoid it, like chance cus- 
tomers. See their ignorance of the divine 
law, that they thought God, who had for- 
bidden the religious use of graven images, 
would yet own them in consulting an image, 
and give them an answer of peace. Should 
he be enquired of by them? . Ezek. xiv. 3. 
They seem to have had a greater opinion of 
Micah’s teraphim than of God’s urim; for 
they had passed by Shiloh, and, for aught 
that appears, had not enquired there of God’s 
high priest, but Micah’s shabby Leyvite shall 
bean oracle tothem. He betakes himself to 
hig usual method of consulting his teraphim; 
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XVIII. . The expedition of the Danites, 
and, whether he himself believed it or no, he 
humoured the thing so well that he made 
them believe he had an answer from God 
encouraging them to go on, and assuring 
them of good success (v. 6): “ Go in peace, 
you shall be safe, and may be easy, for before 
the Lord is your way,” that is, ‘‘ he approves 
it” (as the Lord is said to know the way of the 
righteous with acceptation), ‘“ and therefore 
he will make it prosperous, his eye will be 
upon you for good, he will direct your way, 
and preserve your going out and coming in.” 
Note, Our great care should be that our way 
be such as God approves, and, if it be so, we 
may go in peace. If God care for us, on him 
let us cast our care, and be satisfied that we 
cannot miss our way if he go before us. 

7 Then the five men departed, and 
came to Laish, and saw the people 
that were therein, how they dwelt 
careless, after the manner of the Zi- 
donians, quiet and secure; and there 
was no magistrate in the land, that 
might put them to shame in any 
thing; and they were far from the 
Zidonians, and had no business with 
any man. 8 And they came unto 
their brethren to Zorah and Eshtael: 
and their brethren said unto them, 
What say ye? 9 And they said, 
Arise, that we may go up against 
them: for we have seen the land, 
and, behold, it 2s very good: and are 
ye still? be not slothful to go, and 
to enter to possess the land. 10 
When ye go, ye shall come unto a 
people secure, and to a large land: 
for God hath given it into yourhands; 
a place where there zs no want of any 
thing that ¢s in the earth. 11 And 
there went from thence of the family 
of the Danites, out of Zorah and out 
of Eshtaol, six hundred men ap- 
pointed with weapons of war. 12 
And they went up, and pitched in 
Kirjath-jearim, in Judah: wherefore 
they called that place Mahaneh-dan 
unto this day: behold, 2¢ 7s behind 
Kirjath-jearim. 13 And they passed 
thence unto mount Ephraim, and 
came unto the house of Micah, 


Here is, I. The observation which the 
spies made upen the city of Laish, and the 
posture of its inhabitants, v. 7. Never was 
place so ill governed and so ill guarded, 
which would make it a very easy prey to the 
invader. 

1. It was ill governed, for every man 
might he as bad as he would, and there was 
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no magistrate, no heir of restraint (as the 
word is), that might so much as put them to 
shame in any thing, much less put them to 
death, so that by the most impudent immo- 
ralities they provoked God’s wrath, and by 
all manner of mutual mischiefs weakened 
_ and consumed one another. See here, (1.) 
‘What the office of magistrates is. ‘They are 
to be heirs of restraint, that is, to preserve a 
constant entail of power, as heirs to an in- 
heritance, in the places where they are, for 
the restraining of that which is evil. They 
are possessors of restraint, entrusted with 
their authority for this end, that they may 
check and suppress every thing that is 
vicious and be a terror to evil doers. It is 
only God’s grace that can renew men’s de- 
praved minds and turn their hearts; but the 
magistrate’s power may restrain their bad 
practices and tie their hands, so that the 
wickedness of the wicked may not be either 
so injurious or so infectious as otherwise it 
would be. ‘Though the sword of justice can- 
not cut up the root of bitterness, it may cut 
off its branches and hinder its growth and 
spreading, that vice may not go without a 
check, for then it becomes daring and dan- 
gerous, and the community shares in the 
guilt. (2.) See what method must be used 
for the restraint of wickedness. Sinners 
must be put to shame, that those who will 
not be restrained by the shamefulness of the 
sin before God and their own consciences 
may be restrained by the shamefulness of 
the punishment before men. All ways must 
be tried to dash sin out of countenance and 
cover it with contempt, to make people 
ashamed of their idleness, drunkenness, 
cheating, lying, and other sins, by making 
reputation always appear on virtue’s side. 
(3.) See how miserable, and how near to 
tuin, those places are that either have no 
magistrates or none that bear the sword to 
any purpose; the wicked then walk on every 
side, Ps. xii. 8. And how happy we are in 
good laws and a good government. 

2. It was ill guarded. The people of 
Laish were careless, quiet, and secure, their 
gates left open, their walls out of repair, be- 
cause under no apprehension of danger in 
any way, though their wickedness was so 
great that they had reason to fear divine 
vengeance every day. It was a sign that the 
Israelites, through their sloth and cowardice, 
were not now such a terror to the Canaanites 
as they were when they first came among 
them, else the city of Laish, which probably 
knew itself to be assigned to them, would 
not have been so very secure. ‘Though they 
were an open and inland town, they lived 
secure, like the Zidonians (who were sur- 
rounded with the sea and were well fortified 
both by art and nature), but were fur from 
the Zidonians, who therefore could not come 
in to their assistance, nor help to defend 
them from the danger which, by debauching 
their manners, they had helped to bring 
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them into. And, lastly, 
ness with any man, which bespe 

the idleness they affected (they follor ia 
trade, and so grew lazy and luxurious, 
utterly unable to defend themselves) or the — 
independency they affected: they scorned to — 


be either in subjection to or alliance with — 


any of their neighbours, and so they had 
none to protect them nor bring in any aid 
to them. ‘They cared for nobody and there- 
fore nobody cared for them. Such as these 
were the men of Laish. — ; 
II. The encouragement which they conse- 
quently gave to their countrymen that sent 
them to prosecute their design upon this 
city, v. 8—10. Probably the Danites had 
formed notions of the insuperable difficulties 
of the enterprise, thought it impossible ever 
to make themselves masters of Laish, and 
therefore had kept themselves so long out 
of the possession of it, perhaps suggesting 
likewise to one another, in their unbelief, 
that it was not a country worth going so far 
and running such arisk for, which jealousies 
the spies (and they were not, in this, evil 
spies) had an eye to in their report. 1. 
They represent the place as desirable: “If 
you will trust our judgments, we have seen 
the land, and we are agreed in our verdict 
upon the view, that, behold, i is very yood 
(v. 9), better than this mountainous country 
into which we are here crowded by the 
Philistines. You need not doubt of hving 
comfortably in it, for it is a place where there 
is no want of any thing,” v.10. See what a 
good land Canaan was, that this city which 
lay furthest of all northward, in the utmost 
corner of the country, stood on such a fruit- 
ful spot. 2. They represent it as attainable. 
They do not at all question but, with God’s 
blessing, they may soon get possession of it; 
for the people are secure, v. 10. And the 
more secure always the less safe. “ God has 
given it into your hands, and you may have 
it for the taking.” ‘They stir them up to the © 
undertaking: “‘ Arise, that we may go up 
against them, let us go about it speedily and 
resolutely.” ‘They expostulate with them 
for their delays, and chide them out of their 
sluggishness: Are you still? Be not sloth- 
ful to go. Men need to be thus stirred up 
to mind even their interest. Heaven is a 
very good land, where there is no want of any 
thing ; our God has, by the promise, given it 
into our hands ; let us not then be slothful in 
making it sure, and laying hold on eternal 
life, but strive to enter. alia 
IlI. The Danites’ expedition against 
Laish. This particular family of them, to 
whose lot that city fell, now at length make 
towards it, v. 11—13. The military men 
were but 600 in all, not a hundredth part of 
that tribe, for when they entered Canaan 
the Danites were above 64,000, Num. xxvi. 
43. It was strange that none of their bre- 
thren of their own tribe, much less of any 
other, came in to their assistance ; but it was 
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_ Jong after Israel came to Canaan before there 


appeared among them any thing of a 
public spirit, or concern for.a common in- 
terest, which was the reason why they seldom 


united in a common head, and this kept 


them low and inconsiderable. It appears 
(by v. 21) that these 600 were the whole 
number that went to settle there, for they 
had their families and effects with them, 
their little ones and cattle, so confident were 
they of success. The other tribes gave them 
a free passage through their country. Their 
first day’s march brought them to Kirjath- 
jearim (v. 12), and such rare things had 
military encampments now become in Israel 
that the place where they rested that night 
was thence called Mahaneh-dan, the camp of 
Dan, and probably the place whence they 
pegan their march between Zorah and Esh- 
taol was called by the same name, and is 
meant, ch. xiii. 25. The second day’s march 
brought them to Mount Ephraim, near 
Micah’s house (v. 13), and there we must 
pause awhile. 

14 Then answered the five men 
that went to spy out the country of 
Laish, and said unto their brethren, 
Do ye know that there is in these 
houses an ephod, and teraphim, and 
a graven image, anda molten image ? 
now therefore consider what ye have 
todo. 15 And they turned thither- 
ward, and came to the house of the 
young man the Levite, even unto the 
house of Micah, and saluted him. 16 
And the six hundred men appointed 
with their weapons of war, which 
were of the children of Dan, stood 
by the entering of the gate. 17 And 
the five men that went to spy out 
the land went up, and came in thither, 
and took the graven image, and the 
ephod, and the teraphim, and the 
molten image: and the priest stood 
in the entering of the gate with the 
six hundred men that were appointed 
with weapons of war. 18 And these 
went into Micah’s house, and fetched 
the carved image, the ephod, and the 
teraphim, and the molten image. 
Then said the priest unto them, 
What do ye? 19 And they said 
unto him, Hold thy peace, lay thine 
hand upon thy mouth, and go with 
us, and be to usa father anda priest: 
is it better for thee to be a priest 
unto the house of one man, or that 
thou be a priest unto a tribe anda 
family in Israel? 20 And the priest’s 
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Micah’s gods stolen, 


heart was glad, and he took the 
ephod, and the teraphim, and the 
graven image, and went in the midst 
of the people. 21 So they turned 
and departed, and put the little ones 
and the cattle and the carriage before 
them. 22 And when they were a 
good way from the house of Micah, 
the men that were in the houses near 
to Micah’s house were gathered to-. 
gether, and overtook the children of 
Dan. 23 And they cried unto the 
children of Dan. And they turned 
their faces, and said unto Micah, 
What aileth thee, that thou comest 
with such a comvany? 24 And he 
said, Ye have taken away my gods 
which I made, and the priest, and ye 
are gone away: and what have I 
more? and what zs this that ye say 
unto me, What aileth thee? 25 And 
the children of Dan said unto him, 
Let not thy voice be heard among 
us, lest angry fellows run upon thee, 
and thou lose thy life, with the lives 
of thy household. 26 And the child- 
ren of Dan went their way: and when 
Micah saw that they were too strong 
for him, he turned and went back 
unto his house. 


The Danites had sent out their spies to 
find out a country for them, and they sped 
well in their search; but here, now that 
they came to the place (for till this brought 
it to their mind it does not appear that they 
had mentioned it to their brethren), they 
oblige them with a further discovery—they 
can tell them where there are gods: “ Here, 
in these houses, there are an ephod, and 
teraphim, and a great many fine things for 
devotion, such as we have not the like in 
our country ; now therefore consider what you 
have to do, v. 14. We consulted them, and 
had a good answer from them; they are 
worth having, nay, they are worth stealing 
(that is, having upon the worst terms), and, 
if we can but make ourselves masters of 
these gods, we may the better hope to pros- 
per, and make ourselves masters of Laish.” 
So far they were in the right, that it was de- 
sirable to have God’s presence with them, 
but wretchedly mistaken when they took 
these images (which were fitter to be used in 
a puppet-play than in acts of devotion) for 
tokens of God’s presence They thought 
an oracle would be pretty company for them 
in their enterprise, and instead of a council 
of war to consult upon every emergency; and, 
the place they were going to settle in being 
so far from Shiloh, they thought they had 
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selves than Micah had that lived so near to 
it. They might have made as good an ephod 
and teraphim themselves as these were, and 
such as would have served their purpose 
every whit as well; but the reputation which 
they found them in possession of (though 
they had had that reputation but a while) 
amused them into a strange veneration for 
this house of gods, which they would soon 
have dropped if they had had so much sense 
as to enquire into its origin, and examine 
whether there were any thing divine in its 
institution. Being determined to take these 
gods along with them, we are here told how 
they stole the images, cajoled the priest, and 
frightened Micah from attempting to rescue 
them. . 

I. The five men that knew the house and 
the avenues to it, and particularly the chapel, 
went in and fetched out the images, with the 
ephod, and teraphim, and all the appur- 
tenances, while the 600 kept the priest in 
talk at the gate, v. 16—18. See what little 
care this sorry priest took of his gods; while 
he was sauntering at the gate, and gazing 
at the strangers, his treasure (such as it was) 
was gone. See how impotent these sorry 
gods were, that could not keep themselves 
from being stolen. It is mentioned as the 
reproach of idols that they themselves had 
gone into captivity, Isa. xlyi. 2. O the sot- 
tishness of these Danites! How could they 
imagine those gods should protect them that 
could not keep themselves from being stolen? 
Yet because they went by the name of gods, 
as if it were not enough that they had with 
them the presence of the invisible God, nor 
that they stood in relation to the taber- 
nacle, where there were even visible tokens 
of his presence, nothing will serve them but 
they must have gods to go before them, not 
of their own making indeed, but, which was 
as bad, of their own stealing. Their idolatry 
began in theft, a proper prologue for such 
an opera. In order to the breaking of the 
second commandment, they begin with the 
eighth, and take their neighbour’s goods to 
make them their gods. The holy God hates 
robbery for burnt-offerings, but the devil 
loves it. Had these Danites seized the 
images to deface and abolish them, and the 
priest to punish him, they would have done 
like Israelites indeed, and would have ap- 
peared jealous for their God as their fathers 
had done (Josh. xxii. 16); but to take them 
for their own use was such a complicated 
crime as showed that they neither feared 


God nor regarded man, but were perfectly | 


lost both to godliness and honesty. 

Ii. They set upon the priest, and flattered 
him into a good humour, not only to let the 
gods go, but to go himself along with them; 
for without him they knew not well how to 
make use of the gods. Observe, 1. How 
they tempted him, v.19. They assured him 
of better preferment with them than what he 
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phere and he shall have: munee otha a no 
him, more sacrifices brought to his altar, and 
more fees for consulting his teraphim, than — 
he had here. 2. How they won him. A 
little persuasion served: His heart was glad, 
v. 20. The proposal took well enough with — 
his rambling faney, which would never let — 
him stay long at a place, and gratified his 
covetousness and ambition. He had no rea- 
son to say but that he was well off where he 
was; Micah had not deceived him, nor changed 
his wages. He was not moved with any re- 
morse of conscience for attending ona graven 
image: had he gone away to Shiloh tomi- 
nister to the Lord’s priests, according to the 
duty of a Levite, he might have been wel- 
come there (Deut. xviii. 6), and his removal — 
would have been commendable; but, instead 

of this, he takes the images with him, and 
carries the infection of the idolatry into a 
whole city. It would have been very unjust 
and ungrateful to Micah if he had only gone 
away himself, but it was much more so to 
take the images along with him, which he 
knew the heart of Micah was set upon. Yet 
better could not be expected from a trea- 
cherous Levite. What house can be sure of 
him who has forsaken the house of the Lord? 
Or what friend will he be true to that has 
been false to his God? He could not pretend 
that he was under compulsive force, for he 
was glad in his heart to go. If ten shekelg 
won him (as bishop Hall expresses it), eleven 
would lose him ; for what can hold those that 
have made shipwreck of a good conscience? 
The hireling flees because he is a hireling. 
The priest and his gods went in the midst of 
the people. ‘There they placed him, that they _ 
might secure him either from going back 
himself, if his mind should change, or from ° 
being fetched back by Micah; or perhaps 
this post was assigned to him in imitation of 
the order of Israel’s march through the wil- 
derness, in which the ark and the priests 
went in the midst of their camp. 

III. They frightened Micah back when he 
pursued them to recover his gods. As soon 
as ever he perceived that his chapel was 
plundered, and his chaplain had run away 
from him, he mustered all the forces he could 
and pursued the robbers, v. 22. His neigh-_ 
bours, and perhaps tenants, that used to join 
with him in his devotions, were forward to 
help him on this occasion; they got together, 
and pursued the robbers, who, having their 
children and cattle before them (v. 21), could 
make no great haste, so that they soon oyver- 
took them, hoping by strength of reason ta 
recover what was stolen, for the dispropor- 
tion of their numbers was such that they 
could not hope to do it by strength of arm- 
The pursuers called after them, desiring to 
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where it is probable they posted the fiercest 

d strongest of their company, expecting 
there to be attacked) turned about and asked 
Micah what ailed him that he was so much 
concerned, and what he would have, v. 23. 
He argues with them, and pleads his right, 
which he thought should prevail; but they, 
in answer, plead their might, which, it proved, 
did prevail ; for it is common that might over- 
comes right. 

1. He insists upon the wrong they had 
certainly done him (v. 24): “‘ You have taken 
away my gods, my images of God, which I] 
have an incontestable title to, for I made them 
myself, and which I have such an affection 
for that I am undone if I lose them; for 
what have I more that will do me any good 
if these be lost?” Now, (1.) This discovers 
_ to us the folly of idolaters, and the power 
_ that Satan has over them. What a folly was 
it for him to call those his gods which he had 
_ made, when he only that made us is to be 

worshipped by us as a God! Folly indeed 

to set his heart upon such silly idle things, 
and to look upon himself as undone when he 
had lost them! (2.) This may discover to 
us our spiritual idolatry. That creature 
which we place our happiness in, which we 
set our affections inordinately upon, and 
which we can by no means find in our hearts 
to part with, of which we say, “ What have 
we more?” that we make an idol of. ‘That 
is put in God’s place, and is a usurper, which 
we are concerned about as if our life and 
comfort, our hope and happiness, and our all, 
were bound up init. But, (3.) If all people 
will thus walk in the name of their god, shall 
we not be in like manner affected towards 
our God, the true God? Let us reckon the 
having of an interest in God and communion 
with him incomparably the richest portion, 
and the loss of God the sorest loss. Woe 
unto us if he depart, for what have we more? 
Deserted souls that are lamenting after the 
_ Lord may well wonder, as Micah did, that 
_ you should ask what ails them; for the 
_ tokens of God’s favour are suspended, his 
comforts are withdrawn, and what have they 
more? 
2. They insist upon the mischief they 
would certainly do him if he prosecuted his 
' demand. They would not hear reason, nor 
- do justice, nor so much as offer to pay him 
the prime cost he had been at upon those 
images, nor promise to make restitution of 
_ what they had taken when they had served 
their present purpose with them in this ex- 
pedition and had time to copy them and 
make others like them for themselves : much 
less had they any compassion for a loss he so 
bitterly lamented. They would not so much 
-as give him good words, but resolved to 

justify their robbery with murder if he did 
not immediately let fall his claims, v. 25. 

“Take heed lest anyry fellows run upon thee, 

and thou lose thy life, and that is worse than 
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_ The conquest of Laish. 
losing thy gods.” Wicked and unreason- 
able men reckon it a great provocation to be 
asked to do justice, and support themselves 
by their power against right and reason. 
Micah’s crime is asking his own, yet, for 
this, he is in danger of losing his life and the 
lives of his household. Micah has not cou- 
rage enough to venture his life for the rescue 
of his gods, so little opinion has he of their 
being able to protect him and bear him out, 
and therefore tamely gives them up (v. 26): 
He turned and went back to his house ; and if 
the loss of his idols did but convince him (as, 
one would think, it should) of their vanity 
and impotency, and his own folly in setting 
his heart upon them, and send him back to 
the true God from whom he had revolted, he 
that lost them had a much better bargain 
than those that by force of arms carried them 
off. If the loss of our idols cure us of the 
love of them, and make us say, What have 
we todo any more with idols ? the loss will be 
unspeakable gain. See Isa. ii. 20; xxx. 22. 


27 And they took the things which 
Micah had made, and the priest 
which he had, and came unto Laish, 
unto a people that were at quiet and 
secure: and they smote them with 
the edge of the sword, and burnt the 
city with fire. 28 And there was na 
deliverer, because it was far from 
Zidon, and they had no business with 
any man; and it was in the valley 
that lieth by Beth-rehob. And they 
built a city, and dwelt therein. 29 
And they called the name of the city 
Dan, after the name of Dan their 
father, who was born unto Israel: 
howbeit the name of the city was 
Laish at the first. 30 And the 
children of Dan set up the graven 
image: and Jonathan, the son of 
Gershom, the son of Manasseh, he 
and his sons were priests to the tribe 
of Dan until the day of the captivity 
31 And they set them 
up Micah’s graven image, which he 
made, all the time that the house of 
God was in Shiloh. 


Here is, I. Laish conquered by the Dan- 
ites. They proceeded on their march, and, 
because they met with no disaster, perhaps 
concluded they had not done amiss in rob- 
bing Micah. Many justify themselves in 
their impiety by their prosperity. Observe, 
1. What posture they found the people of 
Laish in, both those of the city and those of 
the ‘country about. ‘lhey were quiet and 
secure, not jealous of the five spies that had 
been among them to search out the land, nor 
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had they any intelligence of the approach of 


this enemy, which made them a very easy 
prey to this little handful of men that came 
upon them, v.27. Note, Many are brought 
to destruction by their security. Satan gets 
advantage against us when we are eareless 
and off our watch. Happy therefore is the 
man that feareth always. 2. What a com- 
plete victory they obtained over them: They 
put all the people to the sword, and burnt 
down so much of the city as they thought fit 
to rebuild (v. 27, 28), and, for aught that ap- 
pears, herein they met with no resistance ; 
for the measure of the iniquity of the Ca- 
naanites was full, that of the Danites was but 
beginning to fill. 3. How the conquerors 
settled themselves in their room, v. 28, 29. 
They built the city, or much of it, anew (the 
old buildings having gone to decay), and 
called the name of it Dan, to be a witness for 
them that, though separated so far off from 
their brethren, they were nevertheless Danites 
by birth, which might hereafter, by reason of 
their distance, be called in question. We 
should feel concerned not to lose the pri- 
vilege of our relation to God’s Israel, and 
therefore should take all occasions to own it 
and preserve the remembrance of it to ours 
after us. 

II. Idolatry immediately set up there. God 
had graciously performed his promise, in 
putting them in possession of that which fell 
to their lot, obliging them thereby to be 
faithful to him who had been so to them. 
They inherited the lubour of the people, that 
they might observe his statutes, Ps. cv. 44, 45. 
But the first thing they do after they are 
settled is to break his statutes. As soot, *s 
they began to settle themselves they set up the 
graven image (v. 30), perversely attributing 
their success to that idol which, if God had 
not been infinitely patient, would have been 
their ruin. Thus a prosperous idolater goes 
on to offend, imputing this his power unto his 
god, Hab.i. 11. Their Levite, who officiated 
as priest, is at length named here—Jonathan, 
the son of Gershom, the son of Manasseh. 
The word Manasseh, in the original, has the 
jetter 3, n, set over the head, which, some of 
the Jewish rabbin say, is an intimation that 
it should be left out, and then Manasseh will 
he Moses, and this Levite, they say, was 
grandson to the famous Moses, who indeed 
had a son named Gershom; but, say they, 
the historian, in honour of Moses, by a half 
interposition of that letter, turned the name 
into Manasseh. The vulgar Latin reads it 
Moses: And if indeed Moses had a grand- 
son that was rakish, and was picked up as a 
fit tool to be made use of in the setting up of 
idolatry, it is not the only instance (would to 
God it were!) of the unhappy degenerating 
of the posterity of great and good men. 
Children’s children are not always the crown 
of old men. But the learned bishop Patrick 
takes this to be an idle conceit of the rabbin, 
and supposes this Jonathan to be of some 
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of Dan that was seated at Laish, and in 
country about, till the captivity, v.30. After 
Micah’s image was remoyed this family re- 
tained the character of priests, and had 
respect paid them as such by that city, and — 
it is very probable that Jeroboam had an eye 
to them when he set up one of his calves” 
there (which they would welcome at Dan, © 
and put some reputation upon, when the 
priests of the Lord would have nothing to’ 
do with them), and that this family officiated - 
as some of his priests, 2. That these images 

continued till Samuel’s time, for so long the © 
ark of God was at Shiloh; and it is probable © 
that in his time effectual care was taken to 
suppress and abolish this idolatry. See how — 
dangerous it is to admit an infection, for spi- q 
ritual distempers are not so soon cured as 


caught. CHAP. XIX. 


The three remaining chapters of this book contain a most tragical 
story of the wickedness of the men of Gibeah, patronised by tha 
tribe of Benjamin, for which that tribe was severely chastised 
and almost entirely cut off by the rest of the tribes. This seems 
to have been done not long after the death of Joshua, for it was 
when there was no king, no judge, in Israel (ver. 1, and ch. 
xxi. 25), 27d Phinehas was then high priest, ch. xx.28. These 
particula: .aiquities, the Danites’ idolatry, and the Benjamites’ 
immorality, let in that general apostasy, ch. iii. 7. The abuse 
of the Levite’s concubine is here very particularly related, 
I. Her adulterous elopement from him, ver.1,2, Il. His recon. 
ciliation to her, and the journey he took to fetch her home, ver.3. 
Ill. Her father’s kind entertainment of him, ver.4—9. 1V. The — 
abuse he met with at Gibeah, where, being benighted, he was 
forced to stop. 1. He was neglected by the men of Gibeah (ver. 
10—15) and entertained by an Ephraimite that sojourned among 
them, ver. 16—21. 2. They set upon him in his quarters, asthe — 
Sodomites did on Lot’s guests, ver. 22—24. 3. They villanously 
forced his concubine to death, ver. 25—28. V, The course he 
took to send notice of this to all the tribes of Israel, ver. 29, 3i). 


Ae it came to pass in those days, © 
when there was no king in Is- 
rael, that there was a certain Levite 
sojourning on the side of mount Eph- 
raim, who took to him a concubine 
out of Beth-lehem-judah. 2 And his 
concubine played the whore against — 
him, and went away from him unto 
her father’s house to Beth-lehem- 
judah, and was there four whole 
months. 3 And her husband arose, 
and went after her, to speak friendly 
unto her, and to bring her again, 
having his servant with him, and a 
couple of asses: and she brought 
him into her father’s house: and 
when the father of the damsel saw 
him, he rejoiced to meet him. 4 And - 
his father in law, the damsel’s father, 
retained him; and he abode with him 
three days: so they did eat and 
drink, and lodged there. 5 And it 
came to pass on the fourth day, when 
they arose early in the morning, that 
ie rose upto depart: and the dam- 
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omfort thine heart with a morsel of 
“bread, and afterward go your way. 
6 reel they sat down, | and did eat 
and drink both of them together: for 
‘the damsel’s father had said unto the 
man, Be content, I pray thee, and 
arry all night, and let thine heart 
be merry. 7 And when the man 
‘rose up to depart, his father in law 
urged him: therefore he lodged there 
“again. 8 And he arose early i in the 
10rning on the fifth day to depart: 
and the damsel’s father said, Comfort 
thine heart, I pray thee. And they 
tarried until afternoon, and they did 
eat both of them. 9 And when the 
man rose up to depart, he, and his 
4} concubine, and his servant, his father 
‘In law, the damsel’s father, said unto 
him, Behold, now the day draweth 
toward evening, I pray you tarry all 
night : behold. the day groweth to an 
end, lodge here, that thine heart may 
be merry; and to morrow get you 
early on your way, that thou mayest 
go home. 10 But the man would 
not tarry that night, but he rose up 
and departed, and came over against 
Jebus, which is Jerusalem; and there 
were with him two asses saddled, 
his concubine also was with him. 
11 And when they were by Jebus, 
the day was far spent; and the servant 
‘said unto his master, Come, I pray 
thee, and let us turn in into this city 
_of the J ebusites, and lodge init. 12 
And his master said unto him, We 
will not turn aside hither into the 
city of a stranger, that is not of the 
children of Israel; we will pass over 
-to Gibeah. 13 And he said unto his 
servant, Come, and. let us draw near 
to one of these places to lodge all 
night, in Gibeah, or in Ramah. 14 
And they passed on and went their 
way; and the sun went down upon 
them. when they were by Gibeah, 
which belongeth to Benjamin. 15 
And they turned aside thither, to go 
in and to lodge in Gibeah: and when 
he went in, he sat him down in-a 
street of the city: for there was no 
man that took them into his house 
_ tc lodging. 
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CHAP, SK: The Levite reconciled to his concubine, 


The domestic affairs of this Levite would 
not have been related thus largely but to 
make way for the following story of the in- 
juries done him, in which the whole nation 
interested themselves. Bishop Hall’s first 
remark upon this story is, That there is no 
complaint of a public ordered state but there 
is a Levite at one end of it, either as an agent 
or as a patient. In Micah’s idolatry a Levite 
was active; in the wickedness of Gibeah a 
Levite was passive; no tribe shall sooner feel 
the want of government thun that of Levi; 
and, in all the book of Judges, no mention is 
made of any of that tribe, but of these two. 
This Levite was of Mount Ephraim, v. 1. 
He married a wife of Bethlehem-Judah. She 
is called his concubine, because she was not 
endowed, for perhaps he had nothing to en- 
dow her with, being himself a sojourner and 
not settled ; but it does not appear that he 
had any other wife, and the margin calls her 
a wife, a concubine, v. 1. She came from the 
same city that Micah’s Levite came from, as 
if Bethlehem-Judah owed a double ill turn 
to Mount Ephraim, for she was as bad for a 
Levite’s wife as the other for a Levite. 

]. This Levite’s concubine played the whora 
and eloped from her husband, v. 2. The 
Chaldee reads it only that she carried herself 
insolently to him, or despised him, and, he be. 
ing displeased at it, she went away from him, 
and (which was not fair) was received and 
entertained at her father’s house. Had her 
husband turned her out of doors unjustly, 
her father ought to have pitied her afiiction ; 
but, when she treacherously departed from 
her husband to embrace the bosom of a 
stranger, her father ought not to have coun- 
tenanced her sin. Perhaps she would not 
have violated her duty to her husband if 
she had not known too well where she 
should be kindly received. Children’s ruin 
is often owing very much to parents’ in- 
dulgence. 

Il. The Levite went himself to court her 
return. It was a sign there was no king, no 
judge, in Israel, else she would have been 
prosecuted and put to death as an adulteress; 
but, instead of that, she is addressed in the 
kindest manner by her injured husband, who 
takes a long journey on purpose to beseech 
her to be reconciled, v.3. If he had put her 
away, it would have been a crime in him to 
return to her again, Jer. ili. 1. But, she 
having gone away, it was a virtue in him to 
forgive the offence, and, though the party 
wronged, to make the first motion to her to 
be friends again. It is part of the character 
of the wisdom from above that it is gentle 
and easy to be entreated. He spoke friendly 
to her, or comfortably (for so the Hebrew 
phrase of speaking to the heart commonly sig- 
nifies), which intimates that she was in sor- 
row, penitent for what she had done amiss, 
which probably he heard of when he came to 
fetch her back. Thus God promises con- 
cerning adulterous Israel (Hos. 11. 14), I wilt 
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’ he Levite benighted at Gibeah. 


bring her into the wilderness, and speak com- 
JSortably to her. 

If]. Her father made him very welcome, 
and, by his extraordinary kindness to him, 
endeavoured to atone for the ccuntenance he 
had given his daughter in withdrawing from 
him, and to confirm him in his disposition to 
be reconciled to her. 1. He entertains him 
kindly, rejoices to see him (v. 3), treats him 
generously for three days, v.4. And the 
Levite, to show that he was perfectly recon- 
ciled, accepted his kindness, and we do not 
find that he upbraided him or his daughter 
with what had been amiss, but was as easy 
and as pleasant as at his first wedding-feast. 
It becomes all, but especially Levites, to for- 
give as God does. Every thing among them 
gave a hopeful prospect of their living com- 
fortably together for the future; but, could 
they have foreseen what befel them within 
one day or two, how would all their mirth 
have been embittered and turned into mourn- 
ing! When the affairs of our families are in 
the best posture we ought to rejoice with 
trembling, because we know not what troubles 
one day may bring forth. We cannot fore- 
see what evil is near us, but we ought to 
consider what may be, that we may not be 
secure, as if to-morrow must needs be as this 
day and much more abundant, Isa. lvi. 12. 
2. He is very earnest for his stay, as a further 
demonstration of his hearty welcome. ‘I'he 
affection he had for him, and the pleasure he 
took in his company, proceeded, (1.) From a 
civil regard to him as his son-in-law and an 
ngrafted branch of his own house. Note, 
Love and duty are due to those to whom we 
are related by marriage as well as to those 
who are bone of our bone: and those that 
show kindness as this Levite did may expect 
to receive kindness as he did. And, (2.) 
From a pious respect to him as a Levite, a 
servant of God’s house; if he was such a 
Levite as he should be (and nothing appears 
to the contrary) he is to be commended for 
courting his stay, finding his conversation 
profitable, and having opportunity to learn 
from him the good knowledge of the Lord, 
hoping also that the Lord will do him good 
because he has a Levite to be his son-in-law, 
and will bless him for his sake. [1.] He 
forces him to stay the fourth day, and this 
was kind; not knowing when they might be 
together again, he engages him to stay as 
long as he possibly could. The Levite, 
though nobly treated, was very urgent to be 
gone. A good man’s heart is where his busi- 
ness is; for as a bird that wanders from her 
nest sois the man that wanders from his place. 
It is a sign a man has either little to do at 
home, or little heart to do what he has to do, 
when he can take pleasure in being long 
abroad where he has nothing to do. It is 
especially good to see a Levite willing to go 
heme to his few sheer in the wilderness. 
Yet this Levite was overcome by importunity 
and kind persuasion to stay longer than he 


intended, v. 5—7. 


; 
extreme of an over-easy} 
of our duty on the « E hat ¢ 
moroseness and wilfulness, to the neglect o 
our friends and their kindness on the other | 
hand. Our Saviour, after his resurrection 
was prevailed upon to stay with his friends 
longer than he at first intimated to be his 
purpose, Luke xxiv. 28,29. [2.] He force 
him to stay till the afternoon of the fifth 
day, and this, as it proved, was unkind 
v. 8, 9. He would by no means let him g¢ 
before dinner, promises him he shall have 
dinner early, designing thereby, as he had 
done the day before, to detain him another 
night; but the Levite was intent on the 
house of the Lord at Shiloh (v. 18), and, being 
impatient to get thither, would stay no longer. 
Had they set out early, they might have 
reached some better lodging-place than that 
which they were now constrained to take up 
with, nay, they might have got to Shiloh. 
Note, Our friends’ designed kindnesses often 
prove, in the event, real injuries; what is 
meant for our welfare becomes a trap. Who 
knows what is good for a man in this life? 
The Levite was unwise in setting out so late; 
he might have got home better if he had staid 
= night longer and taken the day before 

im. % 
IV. In his return home he was forced to” 
lodge at Gibeah, a city in the tribe of Benja- 
min, afterwards called Gibeah of Saul, which 
lay on his road towards Shiloh and Mount 
Ephraim. When it drew towards night, and 
the shadows of the evening were stretched 
out, they began to think (as it behoves us to 
do when we observe the day of our life has- 
tening towards a period) where they must 
lodge. When night came they could not 
pursue their journey. He that walketh in 
darkness knoweth not whither he goes. They 
could not but desire rest, for which the night 
was intended, as the day for labour. 1. The 
servant proposed that they should lodge in 
Jebus, afterwards Jerusalem, but as yet in 
the possession of Jebusites. “Come,” said 
the servant, “let us lodge in this city of the 
Jebusites,” v.11. And, if they had done so, 
it is probable they would have had much 
better usage than they met with in Gibeah of 
Benjamin. Debauched and profligate Is- 
raelites are worse and much more dangerous 
than Canaanites themselves. But the master, 
as became one of God’s tribe, would by no 
means quarter, no, not one night, in a city of 
strangers (v. 12), not because he questioned 
his safety among them, but he was not will- 
ing, if he could possibly avoid it, to have so 
much intimacy and familiarity with them as 
a night’s lodging came to, nor to be so much 
beholden to them. By shunning this place 
he would witness against the wickedness of 
those that contracted friendship and fami- 
liarity with these devoted nations. Let Is- 
raelites, Levites especially, associate with Is- 
raclites, and not with the sons of the stranger, 


aving passed by Jebus, which was about 
e or six miles from Bethlehem (the place 
nce they came), and not having daylight 
to bring them to Ramah, they stopped at 
beah (v. 13-—15); there they sat down in 
street, nobody offering them a lodging. 
‘these countries, at that time, there were 
0 inns, or public-houses, in which, as with 
s, travellers might have entertainment for 
heir money, but they carried entertainment 
Jong with them, as this Levite did (v. 19), 
md depended upon the courtesy and hos- 
tality of the inhabitants for alodging. Let 
s take occasion hence, when we are in jour- 
heys, to thank God for this, among other 
sonveniences of travelling, that there are 
s to entertain strangers, and in which 
y may be welcome and well accommodated 
or their money. Surely there is no country 
n the world wherein one may stay at home 
vith more satisfaction, or go abroad with 
‘Wore comfort, than in our own nation. This 
traveller, though a Levite (and to those of 
hat tribe God had particularly commanded 
is people to be kind upon all occasions), met 
with very cold entertainment at Gibeah: No 
“man took them into his house. If they had 
any reason to think he was a Levite perhaps 
that made those ill-disposed people the more 
shy of him. There are those who will have 
this laid to their charge at the great day, I 
was a stranger and you took me not in. 


16 And, behold, there came an old| 


man from his work out of the field 
at even, which was also of mount 
Ephraim ; and he sojourned in Gi- 
peah: but the men of the place were 
Benjamites. 17 And when he had 
lifted up his eyes, he saw a wayfaring 
man in the street of the city: and the 
old man said, Whither goest thou? 
‘and whence comest thou? 18 And 
‘he said unto him, We are passing 
from Beth-lehem-judah toward the 
side of mount Ephraim ; from thence 
am 1: and I went to Beth-lehem- 
judah, but I am now going to the 
house of the Lorn; and there is no 
‘man that receiveth me to house. 
19 Yet there is both straw and pro- 
vender for our asses; and there is 
bréad and wine also for me, and for 
thy handmaid, and for the young man 
which is with thy servants: there is 
no want of any thing. 20 And the 
old man said, Peace be with thee; 
howsoever /eé all thy wants lie upon 
me; only lodge not in the street. 
21 So he brought him into his house, 
and gave provender unto the asses : 
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and they washed their feet, and did 
eat and drink. 


Though there was not one 2f Gibeah, yet 
it proved there was one im Gibeah, that 
showed some civility to this distressed Le- 
vite, who was glad that any one took notice 
of him. It was strange that some of those 
wicked people, who, when it was dark, de- 
signed so ill to him and his concubine, did 
not, under pretence of kindness, invite them 
in, that they might have a fairer opportunity 
of perpetrating their villany ; but either they 
had not wit enough to be so designing, or 
not wickedness enough to be so deceiving. 
Or, perhaps, none of them separately thought 
of such a wickedness, till in the black and 
dark night they got together to contrive what 
mischief they should do. Bad people in con- 
federacy make one another much worse than 
any of them would be by themselves. When 
the Levite, and his wife, and servant, were 
beginning to fear that they must lie in the 
street all night (and as good have laid in a 
den of lions) they were at length invited into 
a house, and we are here told, 

I. Who that kind man was that invited 
them. 1. He was aman of Mount Ephraim, 
and only sojourned in Gibeah, v.16. Of all 
the tribes of Israel, the Benjamites had most 
reason to be kind to poor travellers, for their 
ancestor, Benjamin, was born upon the road, 
his mother being then upon a journey, and 
very near to this place, Gen. xxxy. 16, 17. 
Yet they were hard-hearted to a traveller in 
distress, while an honest Ephraimite had 
compassion on him, and, no doubt, was the 
more kind to him, when, upon enquiry, he 
found that he was his countryman, of Mount 
Ephraim likewise. He that was himself but 
a sojourner in Gibeah was the more com- 
passionate to a wayfaring man, for he knew 
the heart of a stranger, Exod. xxiii. 9; Deut. 
x. 19. Good people, that look upon them- 
selves but as strangers and sojourners in this 
world, should for this reason be tender to 
one another, because they all belong to the 
same better country and are not at home 


here. 2. He was an old man, one that re- _ 


tained some of the expiring virtue of an Is- 
raelite. ‘The rising generation was entirely 
corrupted ; if there was any good remaining 
among them, it was only with those that were 
old and going off. 3. He was coming home 
from his work out of the field at eventide. 
The evening calls home labourers, Ps. civ. 23. 
But, it should seem, this was the only la- 
bourer that this evening brought home to 
Gibeah. The rest had given themselves up 
to sloth and luxury, and no marvel there was 
among them, as in Sodom, abundance of un- 
cleanness, when there was among them, as in 
Sodom, abundance of idleness, Ezek. xvi. 49. 
But he that was honestly diligent in his busi- 
ness all day was disposed to be generously 
hospitable to these poor strangers at night. 
Let men Jabour, that they may have to give, 


The Levite entertained at Gibeah, 
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The wickedness of Gibeah. JU. 
Eph. iv. 28. It appears from v. 21 that he 
was aman of some substance, and yet had 
been himself at work in the field. No man’s 
estate will privilege him in idleness. 

II. How free and generous he was in his 
invitation. He did not stay till they applied 
to him to beg for a night’s lodging; but 
when he saw them (v. 17) enquired into their 
circumstances, and anticipated them with his 
kindness. Thus our good God answers be- 
fore we call. Note, A charitable disposition 
expects only opportunity, not importunity, 
to do good, and will succour upon sight, un- 
sought unto. Hence we read of a bountiful 
eye, Prov. xxii. 9. If Gibeah was like So- 
dom, this old man was like Lot in Sodom, 
who sat in the gate to invite strangers, Gen. 
xix. 1. Thus Job opened his doors to the tra- 
veller, and would not suffer him to lodge in 
the street, Job xxxi. 32. Observe, 1. How 
ready he was to give credit to the Levite’s 
account of himself when he saw no reason at 
all to question the truth of it. Charity is not 
apt to distrust, but hopeth all things (1 Cor. 
xii. 7) and will not make use of Nabal’s ex- 
cuse for his churlishness to David, Many ser- 
vants now-a-days break away from their mas- 
ters, 1 Sam. xxv. 10. The Levite, in his ac- 
count of himself, professed that he was now 
going to the house of the Lord (v. 18), for 
there he designed to attend, either with a 
trespass-offering for the sins of his family, or 
with a peace-offering for the mercies of his 
family, or both, before he went to his own 
house. And, if the men of Gibeah had any 
intimation of his being bound that way, pro- 
bably they wouid therefore be disinclined to 
entertain him. ‘The Samaritans would not 
receive Christ because his face was towards 
Jerusalem, Luke ix. 53. But for this reason, 
because he was a Levite and was now going 
to the house of the Lord, this good old man 
was the more kind to him. Thus he received 
a disciple in the name of a disciple, a servant 
of God for his Master’s sake. 2. How free 
he was to give him entertainment. The Le- 
vite was himself provided with all necessaries 
(v. 19), wanted nothing but a lodging, but 
his generous host would be himself at the 
charge of his entertainment (v. 20): Let ail 
thy wants be upon me; so he brought him into 
his house, v.21. Thus God will, some way 
or other, raise up friends for his people and 
ministers, even when they seem forlorn, 
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22 Now as they were making their 
hearts merry, behold, the men of the 
city, certain sons of Belial, beset the 
house round abvut, and beat at the 
door, and spake to the master of the 
house, the old man, saying, Bring 
forth the man that came into thine 
house, that we may know him, 23 
And the man, the master of the 
house, went out unto them, and said 


tes 44 
unto them, Nay, 
I pray you, do not so wickedly ; se 
that this man is come into mine ho 
do not this folly. 24 Behold, here 
my daughter a maiden, and his ec 
cubine; them I will bring out noy 
and humble ye them, and do witl 
them what seemeth good unto you 
but unto this man do not so vile é 
thing. 25 But the men would no 
hearken to him; so the man took his 
concubine, and brought her forth 
unto them; and they knew her, and 
abused her all the night until the 
morning : and when the day began ta 
spring, they let her go. 26 Then 
came the woman in the dawning of 
the day, and fell down at the door of 
the man’s house where her lord was, 
till it was light. 27 And her lord 
rose up in the morning, and opened 
the doors of the house, and went out 
to go his way: and, behold, the 
woman his concubine was fallen down 
at the door of the house, and her 
hands were upon the threshold. 28 
And he said unto her, Up, and let 
us be going. But none answered. 
Then the man took her up upon an 
ass, and the man rose up, and gat 
him unto his place. 29 And when ™ 
he was come into his house, he took 
a knife, and laid hold on his con- 
cubine, and divided her, together with 
her bones, into twelve pieces, and 
sent her into all the coast of Israel. 
30 And it was so, that all that saw 
it said, There was no such deed 
done nor seen from the day that 
the children of Israel came up out 
of the land of Egypt unto this day: 
consider of it, take advice, and speak 
your minds. q 
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Here is, I. The great wickedness of the 
men of Gibeah. One could not imagine — 
that ever it should enter into the heart of 
men that had the use of human reason, of 
Israelites that had the benefit of divine reve-— 
lation, to be so very wicked. “‘ Lord, what 
is man!’ said David, *‘ what a mean creature © 
is he!” “Lord, what is man,” may we say 
upon the reading of this story, “ what a vile — 
creature is he, when he is given up to his 
own heart’s lusts!” The sinners are here — 


called sons of Belial, that is, ungovernable — 
men, men that would endure no yoke, child- — 
ae 


pay fy)? 
of the devil (for he is Belial), resembling 
‘and joinmg with him in rebellion 
nst God and his government. Sons of 
Benjamin, of whom Moses had said, The 
loved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by 
him (Deut. xxxiii. 12), have become such 
ons of Belial that an honest man cannot 
odge in safety among them. ‘The sufferers 
ere a Levite and his wife, and that kind 
an that gave them entertainment. We are 
angers upon earth, and must expect strange 
ge. Itis said they were making their hearts 
“merry when this trouble came upon them, v. 22. 
f the mirth was innocent, it teaches us of 
vhat uncertain continuance all our creature 
mforts and enjoyments are; when we are 
‘ever so well pleased with our friends, we 
know not how near our enemies are ; nor, if 
it be well with us this hour, can we be sure 
t will be so the next. If the mirth was 
‘sinful and excessive, let it be a warning to 
is to keep a strict guard upon ourselves, 
‘that we grow not intemperate in the use of 
lawful things, nor be transported into in- 
decencies by our cheerfulness; for the end 
of that mirth is heaviness. God can soon 
‘thange the note of those that are making 
their hearts merry, and turn their laughter 
into mourning and their joy into heaviness. 
Let us see what the wickedness of these 
Benjamites was. 
1. They made a rude and insolent assault, 
in the night, upon the habitation of an 


honest man, that not only lived peaceably. 


among them, but kept a good house and 
was a blessing and ornament to their city. 
They beset the house round, and, to the 
great terror of those within, beat as hard as 
they could at the door, v. 22. A man’s 
house is his castle, in which he ought to 
be beth safe and quiet, and, where there 
‘is law, it is taken under the special protec- 
tion of it; but there was no king in Israel to 
keep the peace and secure honest men from 
the sons of violence. 

_ 2. They had a particular spite at the 
‘strangers that were withintheir gates, that only 
desired a night’s lodging among them, con- 
trary to the laws of hospitality, which all civi- 
Jized nations haveaccounted sacred, and which 
‘the master of the house pleaded with them 
(@. 23): Seeing that thisman has come into my 
house. Those are base and abject spirits 
‘indeed that will trample upon the helpless, 
and use a man the worse for his being a 
a stranger, whom they know no ill of. 

__ 3. They designed in the most filthy and 
abominable manner (not to be thought of 
‘without horror and detestation) to abuse the 
Levite, whom perhaps they had observed to 
‘be young and comely: Bring him forth that 
‘we may know him. We should certainly 
have concluded they meant only to enquire 
whence he came, and to know his character, 
‘but that the good man of the house, who 
‘understood their meaning too well, by his 
‘answer lets us know that they designed the 
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The wickedness of Gibeah. 
gratification of that most unnatural and 
worse than brutish lust which was expressly 
forbidden by the law of Moses, and cailed an 
abomination, Lev. xviii. 22. Those that are 
guilty of it are ranked in the New Testament 
among the worst and vilest of sinners (1 Tim. 
i. 10), and such as shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God, 1 Cor. vi. 9. | Now, (1.) This 
was the sin of Sodom, and is thence called 
Sodomy. The Dead Sea, which was the 
standing monument of God’s vengeance upon 
Sodom, for its filthiness, was one of the 
boundaries of Canaan, and lay not many © 
miles off from Gibeah. We may suppose 
the men of Gibeah had seen it many a time, 
and yet would not take warning by it, but 
did worse than Sodom (Ezek. xvi. 48), and 
sinned just after the similitude of their trans- 
gression. Who would have expected (says 
bishop Hall) such extreme abomination to 
come out of the loins of Jacob? Even the 
worst pagans were saints to them. What did 
it avail them that they had the ark of God 
in Shiloh when they had Sodom in their 
streets—God’s law in their fringes, but the 
devilin their hearts? Nothing but hell itself 
can yield a worse creature than a depraved 
Israelite. (2.) This was the punishment 
of their idolatry, that sin to which they 
were, above all others, most addicted. Be- 
cause they liked not to retain God in their 
knowledge, therefore he gave them up to 
these vile affections, by which they dis- 
honoured themselves as they had by their 
idolatry dishonoured himand turned his glory 
into shame, Rom. 1.24, 28. See and admire, 
in this instance, the patience of God. Why 
were not these sons of Belial struck blind, as 
the Sodomites were? Why were not fire 
and brimstone rained from heaven upon 
their city? It was because God would leave 
it to Israel to punish them by the sword, and 
would reserve his own punishment of them 
for the future state, in which those that go 
after strange flesh shall suffer the vengeance 
of eternal fire, Jude 7. 

4. They were deaf to the reproofs and 
reasonings of the good man of the house, 
who, being well acquainted (we may sup- 
pose) with the story of Lot and the Sodom- 
ites, set himself to imitate Lot, v. 23, 24. 
Compare Gen. xix. 6—8. He went out to 
them as Lot did, spoke civilly to them, 
called them brethren, begged of them to 
desist, pleaded the protection of his house 
which his guests were under, and represented 
to them the great wickedness of their 
attempt: “Do not so wickedly, so very 
wickedly.” He calls it folly and a vile thing. 
But in one thing he conformed too far to 
Lot’s example (as we are apt in imitating 
good men to follow them even in their false 
steps), in offering them his daughter to do 
what they would with. He had not power 
thus to prostitute his daughter, nor ought he 
to have done this evil that good might come. 
But this wicked proposal of his may be in 
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part excused from the great surprise and | no 


terror he was in, his concern for his guests, 
and his having too close a regard to what 
Lot did in the like case, especially not find- 
ing that the angels who were by reproved 
him for it. And perhaps he hoped that his 
mentioning this as a more natural gratifica- 
tion of their lust would have sent them 
back to their common harlots. But they 
would not hearken to him, v.25. Headstrong 
lusts are like the deaf adder that stoppeth 
her ear; they sear the conscience and make 
it insensible. 

5. They got the Levite’s wife among them, 
and abused her to death, v. 25. They 
slighted the old man’s offer of his daughter 
to their lust, either because she was not 
handsome or because they knew her to be 
one of great gravity and modesty: but, when 
the Levite brought them his concubine, they 
took her with them ‘by force to the place 
appointed for their filthiness. Josephus, in 
his narrative of this story, makes her to be 
the person they had a design upon when 
they beset the house, and says nothing of 
their villanous design upon the Levite him- 
self. They saw her (he says) in the street, 
when they came into the town, and were 
smitten with her beauty; and perhaps, though 
she was reconciled to her husband, her looks 
did not bespeak her to be one of the most 
modest. Many bring mischief of this kind 
upon themselves by their loose carriage and 
behaviour; a little spark may kindle a great 
fire. One would think the Levite should 
have followed them, to see what became of 
his wife, but it is probable he durst not, lest 
they should do him a mischief. In the 
miserable end of this woman, we may see 
the righteous hand of God punishing 
her for her former uncleanness, when she 
played the whore against her husband, 
v. 2. Though her father had counte- 
nanced her, her husband had forgiven 
her, and the fault was forgotten now that 
the quarrel was made up, yet God remem- 
bered it against her when he suffered these 
wicked men thus wretchedly to abuse her; 
how unrighteous soever they were in their 
treatment of her, in permitting it the Lord was 
righteous. Her punishment answered her 
sin, Culpa libido fuit, pena libido fuit—Lust 
was her sin, and lust was her punishment. By 
the law of Moses she was to have been put 
to death for her adultery. She escaped that 
punishment from men, yet vengeance pur- 
sued her; for, if there was no king in 
Israel, yet there was a God in Israel, a 
God that judgeth in the earth. We must 
not think it enough to make our peace with 
men, whom by our sins we have wronged, 
but are concerned, by repentance and faith, 
to make gar peace with God, who sees not 
as men see, nor makes so light of sin as men 
often do. The justice of God in this matter 
does not at all extenuate the horrid wicked- 
ness of these men of Gibeah, than which 


II. The Holivell that was Se 
ness to all the tribes of Israel. Tb: 
abused woman made towards her husban 
lodgings as soon as ever the approach of 
day-light obliged these sons of Belial to 
her go (for these works of darkness hate 
dread the light), v.25. _ Down she fell at th 
door, with her hands on the threshold 
begging pardon (as it were) for her forme 
transgression, and in that posture of a pe 
nitent, with her mouth in the dust, she 
expired. There he found her (v. 26, 27) 
supposed her asleep, or overcome with shame 
and confusion for what had happened, bu 
soon perceived she was dead (v. 28), took up 
her dead body, which, we may suppose, ha 
all over it marks of the hands, the blows, an 
other abuses, she had received. On this sa 
occasion he waived his purpose of going t 
Shiloh, and wentdirectlyhome. Hethatwent 
out in hopes to return rejoicing came in 
again melancholy and disconsolate, sat dow: 
and considered, “Is this an injury fit to be 
passed by?” He cannot call for fire from 
heaven to consume the men of Gibeah, as 
those angels did who were, after the sami 
manner, insulted by the Sodomites. Ther 
was no king in Israel, nor (for aught that 
appears) any sanhedrim, or great council, 
appeal to, and demand justice from. Phi- 
nehas is high priest, but he attends closely 
to the business of the sanctuary, and willbe ne 
judge or divider. He has therefore no other 
way left him than to appeal to the people: let 
thecommunity be judge. Thoughtheyhadno 
general stated assembly of ali the tribes, yet 
it is probable that each tribe had a meetin 
of their chiefs within itself. ‘To each of the 
tribes, in their respective meetings, he sent 
by special messengers a remonstrance of the 
wrong that was done him, in all its aggravat- 
ing circumstances, and with it a piece of his 
wife’s dead body (v. 29), both to confirm the 
truth of the story and fo affect them the 
more with it. He divided it into twelve 
pieces, according to the bones, so some 
read ‘it, that is, by the joints, sending 
one to each tribe, even to Benjamin among 
the rest, with the hope that some among 
them would be moved to join in punishing 
so great a villany, and the more warmly be- 
cause committed by some of their own tribe. 
It did indeed look very barbarous thus to 
mangle a dead body, which, having been sc 
wretchedly dishonoured, ought to have been 
decently interred; but ‘the Levite designed 
hereby, not only to represent their barbarous 
usage of his wife, whom they had better have 
cut in pieces thus than have used as they did, 
but also to express his own passionate con- 
cern and thereby to excite the like in them, 
And it had the desired effect. All that saw 
the pieces of the dead body, and were told 
how the matter was, expressed the same 
sentiments upon it. 1. ‘That the men of 


had in guilty of 3 a . very heinous 
of wickedness, the like to which had 

er been known before in Israel, v. 30. 
was a complicated crime, loaded and 
ckened with all possible aggravations. 
ey were not such fools as to make a 
ock at this sin, or turn the story off with a 
t. 2. That a general assembly of all 
ael should be called, to debate what was 
to be done for the punishment of this 
ickedness, that a stop might be put to this 
threatening inundation of debauchery, and 
) the wrath of God might not be poured upon 
the whole nation for it. It is not a common 
e, and therefore they stir up one another 
come together upon the occasion with 
is: Consider of it, take advice, and speak 
your minds. We have here the three great 
rules by which those that sit in council 
sht to go in every arduous affair. (1.) 
et every man retire into himself, and weigh 
e matter impartially and fully in his own 
thoughts, and seriously and calmly consider 
, without prejudice on either side, before he 
peaks upon it. (2.) Let them freely talk it 
over, and every man take advice of his friend, 
know his opinion and his reasons, and 
weigh them. (3.) Then let every man speak 
his mind, and give his vote according to his 
‘conscience. In the multitude of such coun- 
sellors there is safety. 

CHAP. XX. 


luto the book of the wars of the Lord the story of this chapter must 
be brought, but it looks as sad and uncomfortable as any article 
in all that history ; for there is uothing in it that looks in the 
least bright or pleasant but the pious zeal of Israel against the 
wickedness of the men of Gibeah, which made it on their side a 
just and holy war; but otherwise the obstinacy of the Ben- 
jJamites in protecting their criminals, which was the foundation 
of the war, the wast loss which the Israelites sustained in carrying 
on the war, and (though the righteous cause was victorious at 
last) the issuing of the war im the almost utter extirpation of 
the tribe of Benjamin, make it, from first to last, melancholy. 
And yet this happened soon after the glorious settlement of Israel 
ia in the land of promise, upon which one would have expected 
every thing to be prosperous and serene. {n this chapter we have, 
1. The Levite’s cause heard in a general convention of the tribes, 
ver. 1—7. Il. A unanimous resolve to avenge his quarrel upon 
> the men of Gibeah, ver. S—11l. III. The Benjamites appearing 
in defence of the criminals, ver. 12—17. IV. Vhedefrat of Israel 
7 in the first and second day’s battle, ver. 1S—23. V, Their hum- 
_ bling themselves before God upon that occasion, ver. 26—2S. 
VIL. The total rout they gave the Benjamites in the third engage- 
_ ment, by a stratagem, by which they were all cut off, except 600 
men, ver. 299—4S. And all this the effect of the indignities done 
___ to one poor Levite and his wife ; so little do those that do iniquity 
consider what will be the end thereof. 


. HEN all the children of Israel 
g went out, and the congregation 
was gathered together as one man, 
from Dan even to Beer-sheba, with 
the land of Gilead, unto the Lorp in 
“Mizpeh. 2 And the chief of all the 
people, even of all the tribes of Israel, 
presented themselves in the assembly 
of the people of God, four hundred 
thousand footmen that drew sword. 
3 (Now the children of Benjamin 
heard that the children of Israel 
“were gone up to Mizpeh.) Then 
said the children of Israel, Tell us, 
how was this wickedness? 4 And 
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‘The combination against pes 


the Levite, the husband of the woman 
that was slain, answered and said, I 
came into Gibeah, that belongeth to 
Benjamin, I and my concubine, to 
lodge. 5 And the men of Gibeah 
rose against me, and beset the house 
round about upon me by night, and 
thought to have slain me: ‘and my 
concubine have they forced, that she 
is dead. 6 And I took my concu- 
bine, and cut her in pieces, and sent 
her throughout all the country of the 
inheritance of Israel: for they, have 
committed lewdness and folly in Is- 
rael. 7 Behold, ye are all children 
of Israel ; give here your advice and 
counsel. 8 And all the people arose as 
one man, saying, We will not any of 
us go to his tent, neither will we any 
of us turn into his house. 9 But 
now this shall be the thing which we 
will do to Gibeah; we will go up by 
lot against it ; 10 And we will take 
ten men of a hundred throughout 
all the tribes of Israel, and a hundred 
of a thousand, and a thousand out of 
ten thousand, to fetch victual for the 
people, that they may do, when they 
come to Gibeah of Benjamin, accord- 
ing to all the folly that they have 
wrought in Israel. 11 So all the 
men of Israel were gathered against 
the city, knit together as one man. 


Hereis, I. A general meeting of all the con- 
gregation of Israel to examine the matter con- 
cerning the Levite’s concubine, and to consider 
what was to be done upon it, v.1, 2. It does 
not appear that they were summoned by the 
authority of any one common head, but they 
came together by the consent and agreement, 
as it were, of one common heart, fired with a 
holy zeal for the honour of God and Israel. 
1. The place of their meeting was Mizpeh ; 
they gathered together unto the Lord there, 
for Mizpeh was. so very near to Shiloh that 
their encampment might very well be sup- 
posed to reach from Mizpeh to Shiloh. 
Shiloh was a small town, and therefore, when 
there was a general meeting of the people to 
present themselves before God, they chose 
Mizpeh for their head-quarters, which was 
the next adjoining city of note, perhaps be- 
cause they were not willing to give that 
trouble to Shiloh which so great an assembly 
would occasion, it being the residence of the 
priests that attended the tabernacle. 2. The 
persons that met were all Israel, from Dan 
(the city very lately so called, ch. xvili. 29) in 
the north to Beersheba in the south, with the 
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land of Gilead (that is, the tribes on the other 
side Jordan), all as one man, so unanimous: 
were they in their concern for the public: 
good. Here was an assembly of the people 
of God, not a convocation of the Levites and 
priests, though a Levite was the person prin-. 
cipally concerned in the cause, out an assem-_ 
‘bly of the people, to whom the Levite re- 
ferred himself with an Appello populum—I 
appeal to the people. ‘The people of God were 
400,000 footmen that drew sword, that is, 
were armed and disciplined, and fit for ser- 
vice, and some of them perhaps such as had 
known the wars of Canaan, ch. iii. 1.. In this 
assembly of all Israel, the chief (or corners) 
of the people (for rulers are the corner-stones 
of the people, that keep all together) presented 
themselves as the representatives of the rest. 
They rendered themselves at their respective 
posts, at the head of the thousands and 
hundreds, the fifties and tens, over which 
they presided ; for so much order and govern- 
ment, we may suppose, at least, they had 
among them, though they had no general or 
commander-in-chief. So that here was, (1.) A 
general congress of the states for counsel. 
The chief of the people presented themselves, 
to lead and direct in this affair. (2.) A gene- 
ral rendezvous of the militia for action, all 
that drew sword and were men of war (v. 17), 
not hirelings nor pressed men, but the best 
freeholders, that went at their own charge. 
Israel were above 600,000 when they came 
into Canaan, and we have reason to think they 
were at this time much increased, rather than 
diminished ; but then all between twenty and 
sixty were military men, now we may suppose 
more than the one half exempted from bear- 
ing arms to cultivate the land; so that these 
were as the trained bands. The militia of the 
two tribes anda half were 40,000 (Josh. iv. 13), 
but the tribes were many more. 

II. Notice given to the tribe of Benjamin 
of this meeting (v. 3): They heard that the 
children of Israel had gone up to Mizpeh. 
Probably they had a legal summons sent them 
to appear with their brethren, that the cause 
might be fairly debated, before any resolutions 
were taken up upon it, and so the mischiefs 
that followed would have been happily pre- 
vented ; but the notice they had of this meet- 
ing rather hardened and exasperated them 
than awakened them to think of the things 
that belonged to their peace and honour. 

III. A solemn examination of the crime 
charged upon the men of Gibeah. A very 
horrid representation of it had been made’ by 
the report of the messengers that were sent 
to call them together, but it was fit it should 
be more closely enquired into, because such 
things are often made worse than really they 
were; a committee therefore was. appointed 
to examine the witnesses (upon oath, no 
doubt) and to report the matter. It is only 
the testimony of the Levite himself that is 
nere recorded, but it is probable his servant, 
and the old man, were examined, and gave 
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were examined 
which is, Teli you 
none should be pu 


evite gives a p 
matter: that he came into Gibeah onl 
traveller to lodge there, not giving the 
shadow of suspicion that he designed t 
any ill turn (w. 4), and that the men of Gibeak 
even those that were of substance amor 
them, that should have been a protection t 
the stranger within their gates, riotously sei 
upon the house where he lodged, and though 
to slay him; he could not, for shame r 
late the demand which they, without shame 
made, ch. xix. 22. They declared their sin ¢ 
Sodom, even the sin of Sodom, but hit 
modesty would not suffer him to repeat it; 
it was sufficient to say they would have slair 
him, for he would rather have been slain thai 
have submitted to their villany; and, if they 
had got him into their hands, they would 
have abused him to death, witness what th 
had done to his concubine» ‘They have forces 
her that she is dead, v. 5. And, to excite in 
his countrymen an indignation at this wicked 
ness, he had sent pieces of the mangled body 
to all the tribes, which had fetched them to- 
gether to bear their testimony against the 
lewdness and folly committed in Israel, v. 6. 
All lewdness is folly, but especialiy lewdness 
in Israel. For those to defile their own 
bodies who have the honourable seal of the 
covenant in their flesh, for those to defy the 
divine vengeance to whom it is so clear] 
revealed from heaven—Nabal is their name, 
and folly is with them. He concludes his 
declaration with an appeal to the judgmen 
of the court (v. 7): You are all children o 
Israel, and therefore you know law and judy- 
ment, Esth. i. 13. “ You are a holy people 
to God, and have a dread of every thing which 
will dishonour God and defile the land ; you 
are of the same community, members of the 
same body, and therefore likely to feel from 
the distempers of it; you are children of 
Israel, that ought to take particular care of 
the Levites, God’s tribe, among you, and 
therefore give your advice and counsel what 
is to be done.” Baths Mi, 
IV. The resolution they came to hereupon, 
which was that, being now together, they 
would not disperse till they had seen ven- 
geance taken upon this wicked city, which 
was the reproach and scandal of their nation. 
Observe, 1. Their zeal against the lewdness 
that was committed. hey would not return to 
their houses, how much soever their families 
and their affairs at home wanted them, till 
they had vindicated the honour of God and 
Israel, and recovered with their swords, if it 
could not be had otherwise, that satisfaction 
for the crime which the justice of the nation 
called for, v. 8 By this they showed them. 
selves children of Israel indeed, that the 
preferred the public interest before their pri 
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te col cerns. 2. Their prudence in sending 
mt a-considerable body of their forces to 

ch provisions for the rest, v. 9, 10. One of 
ten, and he chosen by lot, 40,000 in all, must 
| go to their respective countries, whence they 
e, to fetch bread and other necessaries 
for the subsistence of this great army; for 
en they came from home they took with 
em provisions only for a journey to Mizpeh, 
t for an encampment (which might prove 
|Tong) before Gibeah. This was to prevent 
eir scattering to forage for themselves, for, 
ey had done this, it would have been 
rd to get them all together again, especially 
il in so good a mind. Note, When there 
ppears in people a pious zeal for any good 
york it is best to strike while the iron is hot, 
such zeal is apt to cool quickly if the pro- 

tion of the work hedelayed. Let it never 
said that we left that good work to be done 
morrow which we could as well have done 
day. 3. Their unanimity in these counsels, 
d the execution of them. ‘The resolution 
s voted, Nemine contradicente—Without a 
senting voice (v. 8); it was one and all; 
and, when it was put in execution, they were 
tnit together as one man, v.11. ‘This was 
their glory and strength, that the several 
‘tribes had no separate interests when the 
common good was concerned. 

12 And the tribes of Israel sent 
men through all the tribe of Benja- 
min, saying, What wickedness ts this 
that is done among you? 13 Now 
therefore deliver us the men, the 
children of Belial, which are in Gi- 
beah, that we may put them to death, 

and put away evil from Israel. But 
‘the children of Benjamin would not 
hearken to the voice of their brethren 
‘the children of Israel: 14 But the 
‘children of Benjamin gathered them- 
‘selves together out of the cities unto 
Gibeah, to go out to battle against 
‘the children of Israel. 15 And the 
children of Benjamin were numbered 
‘at that time out of the cities twenty 
and six thousand men that drew 

sword, beside the inhabitants of Gi- 
beah, which were numbered seven 
hundred chosen men. 16 Among 
all this people there were seven 


every one could sling stones at a 
hair breadth, and not miss. 17 And 
the men of Israel, beside Benjamin, 
‘Were numbered four hundred thou- 
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XX. The war with the Benjamites, 
the tribes of Israel, now encamped, sent to the 
tribe of Benjamin, to deliver up the male- 
factors of Gibeah to justice, v. 12, 13. If the 
tribe of Benjamin had come up, as they ought 
to have done, to the assembly, and agreed 
with them in their resolution, there would 
have been none to deal with but the men of 
Gibeah only, but they, by their absence, 
taking part with the criminals, application 
must be made to them all. ‘The Israelites 
were zealous against the wickedness that was 
committed, yet they were discreet in their 
zeal, and did not think it would justify them 
in falling upon the whole tribe of Benjamin 
unless they, by refusing to give up the 
criminals, and protecting themagainst justice, 
should make themselves guilty, ex post facto 
—us accessaries after the fact. They desire 
them to consider how great the wickedness 
was that was committed (v. 12), and that it 
was done among them: and how necessary 
it was therefore that they should either punish 
the malefactors with death themselves, accord- 
ing to the law of Moses, or deliver them up 
to this general assembly, to be so much the 
more publicly and solemnly punished, that 
evil might be put away from Israel, the 
national guilt removed, the infection stopped 
by cutting off the gangrened part, and na- 
tional judgments prevented; for the sin was 
so very like that of the Sodomites that they 
might justly fear, if they did not punish it, 
God would rain hail from heaven upon them, 
as he did, not only upon Sodom, but the 
neighbouring cities. If the Israelites had 
not made this reasonable demand, they would 
have had much more reason to lament the 
following desolations of Benjamin. All me- 
thods of accommodation must be used before 
we go to war or go to law. The demand was 
like that of Joab’s to Abel, 2 Sam. xx. 20, 21 
“Only deliver up the traitor, and we will 
lay down our arms.” On these terms, and 
no other, God will be at peace with us, that 
we part with our sins, that we mortify and 
crucify our lusts, and then all shall be well; 
his anger will be turned away. 

II. ‘The wretched obstinacy and perverse- 
ness of the men of Benjamin, who seem to 
have been as unanimous and zealous in their 
resolutions to stand by the criminals as the 
rest of the tribes were to punish them, so 
little sense had they of their honour, duty, and 
interest. 1.'They were so prodigiously vile as to 
patronise the wickedness that was committed: 
They would not hearken to the voice of their 
brethren (v. 13), either because those of that 
tribe were’ generally more vicious and de- 
bauched at this time than the rest of the 
tribes, and therefore would not bear to have 
that punished in others of which they knew 
themselves guilty (some of the most fruitful 
and pleasant parts of Canaan fell to the lot 
of this tribe; their land, like that of Sodom, 
was as the garden of the Lord, which perhaps 
helped to make the inhabitants, like the men 
of Sodom, wicked, and sinners before the 
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Lord exceedingly, Gen. xiii. 10, 13), or be- 
cause (as bishop Patrick suggests) they took 
it ill that the other tribes should meddle with 
their concerns ; they would not do that which 
they knew was their duty because they were 
reminded of it by their brethren, by whom 
they scorned to be taught and controlled. 
If there were any wise men among them that 
would have complied with the demand made, 
yet they were overpowered by the majority, 
who thus made the crime of the men of 
Gibeah their own. Thus we have fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness if we 
say A confederacy with those that have, and 
make ourselves guilty of other men’s sins by 
countenancing and defending them. It seems 
there is no cause so bad but it will find some 
patrons, some advocates, to appear for it; 


“but woe be to those by whom such offences 


come. ‘Those will havea great deal to answer 
for that obstruct the course of necessary 
justice, and strengthen the hands of the 
wicked, by saying, O wicked man ! thou shalt 
not die. 

2. They were so prodigiously vain and 
presumptuous as to make head against the 
united force of all Israel. Never, surely, 
were men so wretchedly infatuated as they 
were when they took up arms in opposition, 
(1.) To so good a cause as Israel had. How 
could they expect to prosper when they 
fought against justice, and consequently 
against the just God himself, against those 
that had the high priest and the divine oracle 
on their side, and so acted in downright 
rebellion against the sacred and supreme 
authority of the nation. (2.) To so great a 
force as Israel had. The disproportion of 
their numbers was much greater than that, 
Luke xiv. 31,32, where he that had but 10,000 
durst'not meet him that came against him 
with 20,000, and therefore desired conditions 
of peace. There the enemy was but two to 
one, here above fifteen to one; yet they de- 
spised conditions of peace. All the forces 
they could bring into the field were but 
26,000 men, besides 700 men of Gibeah 
(v. 15); yet with these they will dare to face 
400,000 men of Israel, v. 17. ‘Thus sinners 
are infatuated to their own ruin, and provoke 
him to jealousy who is infinitely stronger 
than they, 1 Cor. x. 22. But it should seem 
they depended upon the skill of their men 
to make up what was wanting in numbers, 
especially a regiment of slingers, 700 men, 
who, though left-handed, were so dexterous 
at slinging stones that they would not be a 
hair’s breadth beside their mark, v. 16. But 
these good marksmen were very much out in 
their aim when they espoused this bad cause. 
Benjamin signifies the son of the right hand, 
yet we find his posterity left-handed. 

18 And the children of Israel arose, 
and went up to the house of God, 
and asked counsel of God, and said, 


Which of us shall go up first to the 
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battle against th 
jamin? And 


forth out of Gibeah, and destroyer 
down to the ground of the Israelite: 
that day twenty and two thousan¢ 
men. 22 And the people the mer 
of Israel encouraged themselves, an¢ 
set their battle again im array in the 
place where they put themselves i 
array the first day. 23 (And the 
children of Israel went up and wep 
before the Lorp until even, and 
asked counsel of the Lorp, saying, 
Shall I go up again to battle against 
the children of Benjamin my brother? 
And the Lorp said, Go up against 
him.) 24 And the children of Israel 
came near against the children of 
Benjamin the second day. 25 And 
Benjamin went forth against them 
out of Gibeah the second day, and 
destroyed down to the ground of the 
children of Israel again eighteen 
thousand men; all these drew the 
sword. 


We have here the defeat of the men of 
Israel in their first and second battle with 
the Benjamites. © fe 

I. Before their first engagement they asked 
counsel of God concerning the order of their 
battle and were directed, and yet they were 
sorely beaten. ‘They did not think it was 
proper to ask of God whether they should 
go up at all against Benjamin (the case wa 
plain enough, the men of Gibeah must be 
punished for their wickedness, and Israel 
must inflict the punishment or it will not be 
done), but ‘ Who shall go first?” (v. 18), 
that is, ‘‘ Who shall be general of our army ?”” 
for, which soever tribe was appointed to go 
first, the prince of that tribe must be looked 
upon as commander-in-chief of the whole - 
body. For, if they had meant it of the order — 
of their march only, it would have been 
proper to ask, ‘‘ Who shall go next?” and — 
then, “ Who next?” But, if they know that 
Judah must go first, they know they must 
all observe the orders of the prince of that 
tribe. This honour was done to Judah be- 
cause our Lord Jesus was to spring from that 
tribe, who was in all things to have the pre 


most honourable post, but withal the 
most dangerous, and probably lost most in 
e engagement. Who would strive for pre- 
dency that sees the peril of it? Yet 
ough Judah, that strong and valiant tribe, 
es up first, and all the tribes of Israel 
end them, little Benjamin (so he is called, 
. xviii. 27), is too hard for them all. The 
hole army lays siege to Gibeah, v. 19. 
e Benjamites advance to raise the siege, 
nd the army prepares to give them a warm 
ception (v. 20), turns upon them to fight 
m, v.20. But between the Benjamites that 
ittacked them in the front with incredible 
wry, and the men of Gibeah that sallied out 
on their rear, they were put into confusion 
and lost 22,000 men, v. 21. Here were no 
isoners taken, for there was no quarter 
iven, but all put to the sword. 
Il. Before their second engagement they 
again asked counsel of God, and more so- 
lemnly than before; for they wept before the 
jord until evening (v. 23), lamenting the loss 
sf so many brave men, especially as it was a 
joken of God’s displeasure and would give 
decasion to the Benjamites to triumph in the 
success of their wickedness. Also at this 
ime they did not ask who should go up 
irst, but whether they should go up at all. 
[hey intimate a reason why they should scru- 
ple to do it, especially now that Providence 
aad frowned upon them, because Benjamin 
vas their brother, and a readiness to lay 
lown their arms if God should so order 


hem. God bade them go up; he allowed] 


the attempt, for, though Benjamin was their 
rother, he was a gangrened member of 
heir body and must be cut off. Upon this 
hey encouraged themselves, perhaps more 
n their own strength than in the divine 
commission, and made a second attempt 
pon the forces of the rebels, in the same 
jlace where the former battle was fought 
v. 22), with the hope of retrieving their 
sredit upon the same spot of ground where 
hey had lost it, which they would not su- 
erstitiously change, as if there were any 
ning unlucky in the place. But they were 
his second time repulsed, with the loss of 
18,000 men, v. 25. The former day’s loss 
md this amounted to 40,000, which was 
a a tenth part of the whole army, and the 
e number that they had drawn out by 

t to fetch victuals, v. 10. They deci- 

ated themselves for that service, and now 

zod again decimated them for the slaugh- 
er. But what shall we say to these things, 
hat so just and honourable a cause should 
us be put to the worst once and again? 
Vere they not fighting God’s battles against 
? Had they not hiscommission? What, 
nd yet miscarry thus! 1. God’s judgments 
a great deep, and his way is in the sea. 
jouds and darkness are often round about 
m, but judgment and justice are always the 
itation of his throne We may be sure! 
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nce. ‘he tribe that went up first had | of the righteousness, when we cannot see the 


reasons, of God’s proceedings. 2. God 
would hereby show them, and us in them, 
that the race is not to the swift nor the battle 
to the strong, that we are not to confide in 
numbers, which perhaps the Israelites did 
with too much assurance. We must never 
lay the weight onan arm of flesh, which only 
the Rock of ages will bear. _ 3. God designed 
hereby to correct Israel for their sins. ‘They 
did well to show such a zeal against the wick- 
edness of Gibeah: but were there not with 
them, even with them, sins against the Lord 
their God? Those must be made to know 
their own iniquity that are forward in con- 
demning the iniquity of others. Some think 
it was a rebuke to them for not witness. 
ing against the idolatry of Micah and the 
Danites, by which their religion was cor- 
rupted, as they now did against the lewdness 
of Gibeah and the Benjamites, by which the 
public peace was disturbed, though God had 
particularly ordered them to levy war upon 
idolaters, Deut. xiii. 12, &c. 4. God would 
hereby teach us not to think it strange if a 
good cause should suffer defeat for a while, 
nor to judge of the merits of it by the suc- 
cess of it. The interest of grace in the heart, 
and of religion in the world, may be foiled, 
and suffer great loss, and seem to be quite 
run down, but judgment will be brought 
forth to victory at last. _ Vincimur in prelio, 
sed non in beilo—We are foiled in a battle, 
but not in the whole campaign. Right may 
fall, but it shall arise. t 

26 Then all the children of Israel, 
and all the people, went up, and came 
unto the house of God, and wept, and 
sat there before the Lorp, and fasted 
that day until even, and offered burnt 
offerings and peace offerings before 
the Lorp. 27 And the children of 
Israel enquired of the Lorp, (for the 
ark of the covenant of God was there 
in those days, 28 And Phinehas, 
the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron, 
stood before it in those days,) saying, 
Shall I yet again go out to battle 
against the children of Benjamin my 
brother, or shall I cease? And the 
Lorp said, Go up; for to morrow I 
will deliver them into thine hand. 
29 And Israel set liers in wait round 
about Gibeah. 30 And the children 
of Israel went up against the children 
of Benjamin on the third day, and 
put themselves in array against Gi- 
beah, as at other times. 31 And the 
children of Benjamin went out against 
the people, and were drawn away 
from, the city; and they began to 
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smite of the people, and kill, as at 
other times, in the highways, of which 
one goeth up to the house of God, 
and the other to Gibeah in the field, 
about thirty men of Israel. 32 And 
the children of Benjamin said, They 


_ are smitten down before us, as at the 


first. But the children of Israel 
said, Let us flee, and draw them 
from the city unto the highways. 33 
And all the men of Israel rose up 
out of their place, and put themselves 
in array at Baal-tamar: and the liers 
in wait of Israel came forth out of 
their places, even out of the meadows 
of Gibeah. 34 Andtherecame against 
G:beah ten thousand chosen men out 
of all Israel, and the battle was sore: 

but they knew not that evil was near 
them. 35 And the Lorp smote 
Benjamin before Israel: and the 
children of Israel destroyed of the 
Benjamites that day twenty and five 
thousand and a hundred men: all 
these drew the sword. 36 So the 
children of Benjamin saw that they 
were smitten: for the men of Israel 
gave place to the Benjamites, because 
they trusted unto the liers in wait 
which they had set beside Gibeah, 
37 And the liers in wait hasted, and 
rushed upon Gibeah ; and the liers 
in wait drew themselves along, and 
smote all the city with the edge of 
the sword. 38 Now there was an 
appointed sign between the men of 
Israel and the liers in wait, that they 
should make a great flame with smoke 
rise up out of the city. 39 And 
when the men of Israel retired in 
the battle, Benjamin began to smite 
and kill of the men of Israel about 
thirty persons: for they said, Surely 
they are smitten down before us, as 
in the first battle. 40 But when the 
flame began to arise up out of the 
city with a pillar of smoke, the Ben- 
jamites looked behind them, and, be- 
hold, the flame of the city ascended 
up to heaven. 41 And when the 
men of Israel turned again, the men 
of Benjamin were amazed: for they 
saw that evil was come upon them. 

A2 Therefore they turned their backs 
before the men of Israel unto the 
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way of the wilde a 
overtook them; 
came out of the ei 
in the midst af? em. 

they inclosed the - Bieifantiei 
about, and chased them, and 


Gibeah toward the seacininy: * 
And there fell of Benjamin eigh er 
thousand men; all these were mel 
of valour, 45 And they turned ant 
fled toward the wilderness unto th 
rock of Rimmon: and they gleanee 
of them in the highways five thousan¢ 
men; and pursued hard after then 
unto ‘Gidom, and slew two thousan¢ 
men of them. 46 So that all whick 
fell that day of Benjamin were twenty 
and five thousand men that drew the 
sword ; all these were men of valour. 
47 But six hundred men turned ani 
fled to the wilderness unto the rock 
Rimmon, and abode in the rock 
Rimmon four months. 48 And the 
men of Israel turned again upon th 
children of Benjamin, and smote 
them with the edge of the sword, 
well the men of every city, as ‘he 
beast, and all that came to hand: a 
they set on fire all the cities o- at 
they came to. 

We have here a full account of the com. 
plete victory which the Israelites obtained 
over the Benjamites in the third engagement; 
the righteous cause was victorious at last; 
when the managers of it amended what hac 
been amiss; for, when a good cause suffers 
it is for want of good management. Observe 
then how the victory was obtained, and how 
it was pursued. ‘da 

I. How the victory was obtained. Ty 
things they had trusted too much to in th 
former engagements—the goodness of theit 
cause and the superiority of their numbers 
It was true that they had both right nd 
strength on their side, which were great ad. 
vantages ; but they depended too much » 
them, to the neglect of those duties to whi 
now, this third time, when they see their 
error, they apply themselves. Hi 

1, They were previously so confident 
the goodness of their cause that they thoug] ht 
it needless to address themselves to God for 
his presence and blessing. ‘They took it f or 
granted that-God would bless them, ni 
perhaps they concluded that he owed 
his favour, and could not in justice withhe 
it, since it was in defence of virtue that th 
appeared and took up arms. But God 
having shown them that He was under 1 


0 | rosper | heir enterprise, that he j raised the m 
eded them nor was tied to them, 
hey were more indebted to him for the 
| honour of being ministers of his justice than 
_ he to them for the service, now they became 
_ humble petitioners for success. Before they 
' only consulted God’s oracle, Who shall go up 
first? And, Shall we go up? But now they 
‘ lored his favour, fasted and prayed, and 
offered burnt-offerings and peace-offerings 
26), to make an atonement for sin and 
acknowledgment of their dependence up- 
on God, and as an expression of their desire 
towards him. We cannot expect the pre- 
. sence of God with us, unless we thus seek it 
‘in the way he has appointed. And when 
they were in this frame, and thus sought the 
Lord, then he not only ordered them to go 
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but to conquer purely by a strong hand; 
but now they saw it was requisite to use 
some policy, as if they had an enemy to deal 
with them that had been superior in number ; 
_ accordingly, they set liers in wait (v. 29), and 
gained their point, as their fathers did before 
Ai (Josh. viii.), stratagems of that kind being 
most likely to take effect after a previous de- 

~ feat, which has flushed the enemy, and made 
the pretended flight the less suspected. The 
management of this artifice is here very 
largely described. The assurance God had 
given them of success in this day’s action, 
instead of making them remiss and pre- 
_ Sumptuous, set all heads and hands on work 
for the effecting of what God had promised. 
_ (1.) Observe the method they took. The 
body of the army faced the city of Gibeah, as 
they had done before, advancing towards the 
gates, v.30. The Benjamites, the body of 
' whose army was now quartered at Gibeah, 
sallied out upon them, and charged them 
with great bravery. The besiegers gave back, 
“retired with precipitation, as if their hearts 
failed them upon the sight of the Benjamites, 
which they were willing to believe, proudly 
‘Imagining that by their former success they 
had made themselves very formidable. Some 
loss the Israelites sustained in this counter- 
feit flight, about thirty men being cut off in 
their rear, v. 31, 39. But, when the Ben- 
jamites were all drawn out of the city, the 
ambush seized the city (v. 37), gave a signal 
0 the body of the army (v. 38, 40), which 
immediately turned upon them (@. 41), and, 
it should seem, another considerable party 
‘that was posted at Baal-tamar came upon 
them at the same time (v. 33); so that the 
Benjamites were quite surrounded, which 
put them into the greatest consternation that 
ould be. A sense of guilt now disheartened 
hem, and the higher their hopes had been 


up against the Benjamites the third time, 
but gave them a promise of victory: To- 
orrow I will deliver them into thy hand, v. 28. 
__ 2. They were previously so confident of 
the greatness of theix strength that they 
~ thought it needless to use any art, to lay any 
ambush, or form a stratagem, not doubting 


jamin before Israel. 
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At first the battle was sore (v. 34), the Ber- 
jamites fought with fury; but, when they 
saw what a snare they were drawn into, they 
thought one pair of heels (as we say) was 
worth two pair of hands, and they made the 
best of their way towards the wilderness 
(v. 42); but in vain: the battle overtook them, 
and, to complete their distress, those who 
came out of the cities of Israel, that waited to 
see the event of the battle, joined with their 
pursuers, and helped to cut themoff. Every 
man’s hand was against them. 

(2.) Observe in this story, [1.] That the 
Benjamites, in the beginning of the battle, 
were confident that the day was their own: 
They are smitien down before us, v. 32, 39. 
Sometimes God suffers wicked men to be 
lifted up in successes and hopes, that their 
fall may be the sorer. See how short their 
joy is, and their triumphing but for a mo- 
ment. Let not him that girdeth on the harness 
boast, except he has reason to boast in God. 
[2.] Evil was near them and they did not 
know it, v.34. But (v. 41) they saw, when 
it was too late to prevent it, that evil had come 
upon them. What evils may at any time be 
near us we cannot tell, but the less they are 
feared the heavier they fall. Sinners will not 
be persuaded to see evil near them, but how 
dreadful will it be when it comes and there is 
no escaping! 1 Thess. v. 3. [3.] Though 
the men of Israel played their parts so well 
in this engagement, yet the victory is as- 
cribed to God (v. 35): The Lord smote Ben- 
The battle was his, and 


so was the success. [4.] They trode down 


the men of Benjamin with ease when God - 


fought against them, v. 43. It is an easy 
thing to trample upon those who have made 
God their enemy. See Mal. iv. 3. 

II. How the victory was prosecuted and 
improved in a military execution done upon 
these sinners against theirown souls. 1. Gi- 
beah itself, that nest of lewdness, was de- 
stroyed in the first place. The ambush that 
entered the city by surprise drew themselves 
along, that is, dispersed themselves into the 
several parts of it, which they might easily 
do, now that all the men of war had sallied 
out and very presumptuously left it defence- 
less; and they smote all they found, even 
women and children, with the sword (v. 37), 
and set fire to the city, v.40. Sin brings 
ruin upon cities. 2. The army in the field 
was quite routed and cut off: 18,000 men 
of valour lay dead upon the spot, v. 44. 
3. Those that escaped from the field were 
pursued, and cut off in their flight, to the 
number of 7000, v. 45. It is to no purpose 
to think of out-running divine vengeance. 
Evil pursues sinners, and it will overtake 
them. 4. Even those that tarried at home 
were involved in the ruin. They let their 
sword devour for ever, not considering that i 
would be bitterness in the latter end, as Abner 
pleads long after, when he was at the head of 
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an army of Benjamites, probably with an eye 
to this very story, 2 Sam. ii. 25, 26. They 


put to the sword all that breathed, and set! 


fire to all the cities, v.48. So that of all the 
tribe of Benjamin, for aught that appears, 
there remained none alive but 600 men that 
took shelter in the rock Rimmon, and lay 
close there four months, v. 47. Now, (1.) 
It is difficult to justify this severity as it was 
Israel’s act. The whole tribe of Benjamin 
was culpable; but must they tnerefore be 
treated as devoted Canaanites? ‘hat it was 
done in the heat of war, that this was the 
way of prosecuting victories which the sword 
of Israel had been accustomed to, that the 
Israelites were extremely exasperated against 
the Benjamites for the slaughter they had 
made among them in the two former engage- 
ments, will go but a little way to excuse the 
cruelty of this execution. It is true they had 
sworn that whosoever did not come up to 
Mizpeh should be put to death, ch. xxi. 5. 

But that, if it was a justifiable oath, yet ex- 
tended only to the men of war ; the rest were 
not expected to come. Yet, @) It is easy 
to justify the hand of God in it. Benjamin 
had sinned against him, and God had threat- 
ened that, if they forgot him, they should 
perish as the nations that were before them 
perished (Deut. viii. 20), who were all in this 
manner cut off. (3.) It is easy likewise to 
improve it for warning against the begin- 
nings of sin: they are like the letting forth of 
water, therefore leave it off before it be meddled 
with, for we know not what will be in the end 
thereof. ‘The eternal ruin of souls will be 


_ worse, and more fearful, than all these de- 


solations of a tribe. This affair of Gibeah is 
twice spoken of by the prophet Hosea as the 
beginning of the corruption of Israel and a 
pattern to all that followed (Hos. ix. 9): They 
have deeply corrupted themselves as in the days 
of Gibeah ; and (Hos. x. 9), Thou hast sinned 
from the days of Gibeah ; and it is added 
that the battle in Gibeah against the children 
of iniquity did not (that is, did not at first) 
overtake them. 


CHAP. XXI. 

The ruins of the tribe of Benjamin we read of in the foregoing 
chapter; now here we have, I. The lamentation which Israei 
made over these ruins, ver. 1—4, 6, 15. 1. The provision they 
made for the repair of them out of the 600 men that escaped, for 
whom they procured wives, 1. Of the virgins of Jabesh-Gilead, 
when they destroyed that city for not sending its forces to the 
gelicral rendezvous, ver. 5, 7—14. 2. Of the daughters of Shiloh, 


ver. 16—25. And so this melancholy story concludes. 
OW the men of Israel had sworn 
in Mizpeh, saying, There shall 
not any of us give his daughter unto 
Benjamin to wife. 2 And ‘the people 


“eame to the house of God, and abode 


there till even before God, and 
lifted up their voices, and wept sore ; 


3 And said, O Lorp God of Israel, 


why is this come to pass in Israel, 


_ that there should be to day one tribe 


lacking in Israel? 4 And it came to 


pass 0 
rose. early, and b 
and offered burnt 
offerings. 5 An 
Israel ‘said, Who is there among 
the tribes of Israel that came not 
up with the congregation unto the | 
Lorn? For they had made a great t 
oath concerning him that came not up 
to the Lorp to Mizpeh, saying, He 
shall surely be put to death. 6 And 
the children of Israel repented them 
for Benjamin their brother, and said 
There is one tribe cut off from Israe 
this day. _7 How shall we do for 
wives for them that remain, seeing 
we have sworn by the Lorp that we 
will not give them of our daughters 
to wives? § And they said, What 
one is there of the tribes of Israel 
that came not up to Mizpeh to the 
Lorp? And, behold, there came 
none to the camp from J abesh-gilead 
to the assembly. 9 For the people 
were numbered, and, behold, there 
were none of the inhabitants of Ja- 
besh-gilead there.. 10 And the con- 
gregation sent thither twelve thou- 
sand men of the valiantest, and com- 
manded them, saying, Go and smite 
the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead with 
the edge of the sword, with the 
women and the children. 11 And 
this ts the thing that ye shall do, Ye 
shall utterly destroy every male, and 
every woman that hath lain by man. 
12 And they found among the in- 
habitants of Jabesh-gilead four hun- 
dted young virgins, that had known 
no man by lying with any male : and 
they brought them unto the camp to 
Shiloh, which is in the land of Ca- 
naan. 13 And the whole congrega- 
tion sent some to speak to the child- 
ren of Benjamin that were in the 
rock Rimmon, and to call peaceably 
unto them. 14.And Benjamin came 
again at that time; and they gave 
them wives which they had saved 
alive of the women of Jabesh-gilead : 
and yet so they sufficed them not. 
15 And the people repented them 
for Benjamin, because that the Lorp 
had made a breach in the ia pe of 
Israel. 


way “We may observe in these verses, 
_ I. The ardent zeal which the Israelites 
had expressed against the wickedness of ine 
men of Gibeah, as it was countenanced by 
the tribe of Benjamin. Occasion is here 
given to mention two instances of their 
zeal on this occasion, which we did not meet 
_ with before :—1. While the general conven- 
tion of the states was gathering together, 
and was waiting for a full house before they 
would proceed, they bound themselves with 
the great execration, which they called the 
Cherum, utterly to destroy all those cities 
that should not send in their representatives 
and their quota of men upon this occasion, 
or had sentenced those to that curse who 
should thus refuse (v. 5); for they would look 
_ upon such refusers as having no indignation 
at the crime committed, no concern for the 
securing of the nation from God’s judgments 
by the administration of justice, nor any 
' regard to the authority of a common consent, 
_ by which they were summoned to meet. 
_ 2. When they had met and heard the cause 
_ they made another solemn oath that none of 
all the thousands of Israel then present, nor 
any of those whom they represented (not in- 
tending to bind their posterity), should, if 
they could help it, marry a daughter to a 
Benjamite, v. 1. This was made an article 
of the war, not with any design to extirpate 
the tribe, bué because in general they would 
treat those who were then actors and abettors 
of this villany in all respects as they treated 
the devoted nations of Canaan, whom they 
were not only obliged to destroy, but with 
whom they were forbidden to marry; and 
because, in particular, they judged those 
unworthy to match with a daughter of Israel 
that had been so very barbarous and abusive 
to one of the tender sex, than which nothing 
could be done more base and villanous, nor 
a more certain indication given of a mind 
perfectly lost to all honour and virtue. We 
may suppose that the Levite’s sending the 
_ mangled pieces of his wife’s body to the 
_ several tribes helped very much to inspire 
' ‘them with all this fury, and much more than 
a hbare narrative of the fact, though ever so 
: well attested, would have done, so much 
does the eye affect the heart. 
___ If. The deep concern which the Israelites 
_ did express for the destruction of the tribe of 
Benjamin when it wasaccomplished. Observe, 
_ 1. The tide of their anger at Benja- 
-min’s crime did not run so high and so 
strong before but the tide of their grief for 
_ Benjamim’s destruction ran as high and as 
strong after: They repented for Benjamin their 
_ brother, v. 6,15. They did not repent of 
their zeal against the sin; there is a holy 
indignation against sin, the fruit of godly 
sorrow, which is to salvation, not to be re- 
_ pented of, 2 Cor. vii. 10, 11. But they 
repented of the sad consequences of what 
they had done, that they had carried the 
matter further than was either just or neces- 
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sary. It would have been enough to destroy 
all they found in arms; they needed not to 
have cut off the husbandmen and shepherds, 
the women and children. Note, (1.) There 
may be over-doing in well-doing. Great 
care must be taken in the government of our 
zeal, lest that which seemed supernatural 
in its causes prove unnatural in its effects. 
That is no good divinity which swallows 
up humanity. Many a war is ill ended 
which was well begun. (2.) Even necessary 
justice is to be done with compassion. God 
does not punish with delight, nor should 
men. (3.) Strong passions make work for 
repentance. What we say and do ina heat 
our calmer thoughts commonly wish undone 
again. (4.) Ina civil war (according to the 
usage of the Romans) no victories ought to 
be celebrated with triumphs, because, which 
soever side gets, the community loses, as 
here there is a tribe cut off from Israel. 
What'the better is the body for one member’s 
crushing another? Now, 

2. How did they express their concern? 
(1.) By their grief for the breach that was 
made. ‘They came to the house of God, 
for thither they brought all their doubts, 
all their counsels, all their cares, and 
all their sorrows. ‘There was to be heara 
on this occasion, not the voice of joy and 
praise, but only that of lamentation, and 
mourning, and woe: They lifted up their 
voices and wept sore (v. 2), not so much for 
the 40,000 whom they had lost (these would 
not be so much missed out of eleven tribes), 
but for the entire destruction of one whole 
tribe; for this was the complaint they poured 
out before God (v. 3): There is one tribe 
lacking. God had taken care of every tribe ; 
their number twelve was that which they were 
known by; every tribe had his station ap- 
pointed in the camp, and his stone in the 
high priest’s breast-plate; every tribe had 
his blessing both from Jacob and Moses ; 
and it would be an intolerable reproach to 
them if they should drop any out of this 
illustrious jury, and lose one out of twelve, 
especially Benjamin, the youngest, who was 
particularly dear to Jacob their common 
ancestor, and whom all the rest ought to 
have been in a particular manner tender of. 
Benjamin is not; what then will become of 
Jacob? Benjamin become a Benoni, the 


son of the right hand a son of sorrow! In ° 


this trouble they built an altar, not in com- 
petition, but in communion with the ap- 
pointed altar at the door of the tabernacle, 
which was not large enough to contain all 
the sacrifices they designed; for they offered 
burnt offerings and peace offerings, to give 
thanks for their victory, yet to atone 
for their own folly in the pursuit of it, 
and to implore the divine favour in their 
present strait. Every thing that grieves us 
should bring us to God. (2.) By their 
amicable treaty with the poor distressed 
refugees that were hidden in the rock 
6—II. 
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Rimmon, to whom they sent an act of in- 
demnity, assuring them, upon the public 
faith, that they would now no longer treat 
them as enemies, but receive them as 
brethren, v. 13. The falling out of friends 
should thus be the renewing of friendship. 
Even those that have sinned, if at length 
they repent, must be forgiven and comforted, 
2 Cor. ii. 7. (3.) By the care they took to 
provide wives for them, that their tribe 
might be built up again, and the ruins of it 
repaired. Had the men of Israel sought 
themselves, they would have been secretly 
pleased with the extinguishing of the families 
of Benjamin, because then the land allotted 
to them would escheat to the rest of the 
tribes, 0b defectum sanguinis—for want of 
heirs, and be easily seized for want of occu- 
pants; but those have not the spirit of 
Israelites who aim to raise themselves upon 
the ruins of their neighbours. ‘They were 
so far from any design of this kind that all 
heads were at work to find out ways and 
means for the rebuilding of this tribe. All 
the women and children of Benjamin were 
slain: they had sworn not to marry their 
daughters to any of them; it was against 
the divine law that they should match with 
the Canaanites; to oblige them to that 
would be, in effect, to bid them go and 
serve other gods. What must they do then 
While the poor dis- 
tressed Benjamites that were hidden in the 
rock feared their brethren were contriving 
to ruin them, they were at the same time 
upon a project to prefer them; and it was 
this :—[1.] There was a piece of necessary 
justice to be done upon the city of Jabesh- 
Gilead, which belonged to the tribe of Gad, 
on the other side Jordan. It was found 
upon looking over the muster-roll (which 
was taken, ch. xx. 2) that none appeared 
from that city upon the genera] summons 
(v. 8, 9), and it was then resolved, before it 
appeared who were absent, that whatever 
city of Israel should be guilty of such a 
contempt of the public authority and interest 


_ that city should be an anathema; Jabesh- 


Gilead lies under that severe sentence, which 
might by no means be dispensed with. 
Those that had spared the Canaanites in 
many places, who were devoted to destruc- 
tion by the divine command, could not find 


- in their hearts to spare their brethren that 


were devoted by their own curse. Why did 
they not now send men to root the Jebusites 
out of Jerusalem, to avoid whom the poor 
Levite had been forced to go to Gibeah? ch. 
xix. 11,12. Men are commonly more zea- 
lous to support their own authority than 
God’s. A detachment is therefore sent of 
12,000 men, to execute the sentence upon 
Jabesh-Gilead. Having found that when 
the whole body of the army went against 
Gibeah the people were thought too many 


_ for God to deliver them into their hands, on 


this expedition they sent but a few, v. 10. 


voted of men, by those that have 

it, shall surely be put to death. [2.] ae y 
expedient is hence formed for providing the — 
Benjamites with wives. When Moses sent 
the same number of men to avenge the Lord - 
on Midian, the same orders were given as 
here, that all married women should be slain © 
with their husbands, as one with them, but 
that the virgins should be saved alive, Num. — 
xxxi. 17, 18. That precedent was sufficient — 
to support the distinction here made be- 
tween a wife and a virgin, v. 11,12. 400 
virgins that were marriageable were found 
in Jabesh-Gilead, and these were married to 
so many of the surviving Benjamites, v. 14. 
Their fathers were not present when the vow — 
was made not to marry with Benjamites, so 
that they were not under any colour of 
obligation by it: and besides, being a prey — 
taken in war, they were at the disposal of 
the conquerors. Perhaps the alliance now 
contracted between Benjamin and Jabesh- 
Gilead made Saul, who was a Benjamite, the 
more concerned for that place (1 Sam. xi. 4), 
though then inhabited by new families. 

16 Then the elders of the congre- © 
gation said, How shall we do for 
wives for them that remain, seeing . 
the women are destroyed out of Ben- 
jamin? 17 And they said, There must 
be an inheritance for them that be 
escaped of Benjamin, that a tribe be 
not destroyed out of Israel. 18 
Howbeit we may not give them wives 
of our daughters: for the children of 
Israel have sworn, saying, Cursed be — 
he that giveth a wife to Benjamin. 
19 Then they said, Behold, there is — 
a feast of the Lorp in Shiloh yearly: 
tn a place which is on the north side — 
of Beth-el, on the east side of the 
highway that goeth up from Beth-el — 
to Shechem, and on the south of — 
Lebonah. 20 Therefore they. com- 
manded the children of Benjamin, 
saying, Go and lie in wait in the ~ 
vineyards ; 21 And see, and, behold, — 
if the daughters of Shiloh come out 
to dance in dances, then come ye out — 
of the vineyards, and catch you every 
man his wife of the daughters of 
Shiloh, and go to the land of Ben- 
jamin. 22 And it shall be, when — 
their fathers or their brethren coms — 
unto us to complain, that we will say — 
unto them, Be favourable unto them 
for our sakes: because we reserved — 
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~ not to each man his wife in the war: 
_ for ye did not give unto them at this 

time, that ye should be guilty. 23 

And the children of Benjamin did so, 

and took them wives, according to 
_ their number, of them that danced, 
whom they caught: and they went 
and returned unto their inheritance, 
and repaired the cities, and dwelt in 
them. 24 And the children of Is- 
rael departed thence at that time, 
every man to his tribe and to his 
family, and they went out from thence 
_ every man to his inheritance. 25 In 
those days there was no king in 
Israel: every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes. 


We nave here the method that was taken 
to provide the 200 Benjamites that remained 
with wives. And, though the tribe was re- 
duced to a small number, they were only in 
care to provide each man with one wife, not 
with more under pretence of multiplying 
them the faster. They may not bestow 
their daughters upon them, but to save their 
oath, and yet marry some of their daughters 
to them, they put them into a way of taking 
them by surprise, and marrying them, which 
should be ratified by their parents’ consent, 
ex post facto—afterwards. 'Vhe less consider- 
ation is used before the making of a vow, 
the more, commonly, there is need of after- 
wards for the keeping of it. 

I. That which gave an opportunity for the 
doing of this was a public ball at Shiloh, 
in the fields, at which all the young ladies 

_ of that city and the parts adjacent that were 
_ so disposed met to dance, in honour of a 
feast of the Lord then observed, probably 
the feast. of tabernacles (v. 19), for that feast 
(bishop Patrick says) was the only season 
- wherein the Jewish virgins were allowed to 
dance, and that not so much for their own 
recreation as to express their holy joy, as 
_ David when he danced before the ark, other- 
Wise the present melancholy posture of 
public affairs would have made dancing un- 
seasonable, as Isa. xxii. 12,13. The dancing 
‘Was very modest and chaste. It was not 
mixed dancing; no men danced with these 
daughters of Shiloh, nor did any married 
women so far forget their gravity as to join 
with them. However their dancing thus in 
_ public made them an easy prey to those that 
had a design upon them, whence bishop 
_ Hall observes that the ambushes of evil spirits 
4 carry away many souls from dancing to a 
fearful desolation. 
Il. The elders of Israel gave authority to 
the Benjamites to do this, to lie in wait in 
_ the vineyards which surrounded the green 
they used to dance on, and, when they were 
in the midst of their sport, to come upon 
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The virgins of Shiloh surprised. 
them, and catch every man a wife for himself, 
and carry them straight away to their own 
country, v.20, 21. ‘They knew that none of 
their own daughters would be there, so that 
the parents of these virgins could not be said 
to give them, for they knew nothing of the 
matter. A sorry salvo is better than none, to 
save the breaking of an oath: it were much 
better to be cautious in making vows, that 
there be not occasion afterwards, as there was 
here, tosay before the angel that itwas an error. 
Here was avery preposterous way of match- 
making, when both the mutual affection of 
the young people and the consent of the 
parents must be presumed to come after; 
the case was extraordinary, and may by no 
means be drawn into a precedent. Over- 
hasty marriages often occasion a leisurely 
repentance; and what comfort can be ex- 
pected from a match made either by force 
or fraud? The virgins of Jabesh-Gilead 
were taken out of the midst of blood and 
slaughter, but these of Shiloh out of the 
midst of mirth and joy; the former had 
reason to be thankful that they had their lives 
for a prey, and the latter, it is to be hoped, 
had no cause to complain, after a while, 
when they found themselves matched, not 
to men of broken and desperate fortunes, 
as they seemed to be, who were lately 
fetched out of acave, but to men of the 
best and largest estates in the nation, as 
they must needs be when the lot of the 
whole tribe of Benjamin, which consisted of 
45,600 men (Num. xxvi. 41), came to be 
divided again among 600, who had all by 
survivorship. 

III. They undertook to pacify the fathers 
of these young women. As to the infringe- 
ment of their paternal authority, they would 
easily forgive it when they considered to 
what fair estates their daughters were 
matched and what mothers in Israel they were 
likely to be; but the oath they were bound 
by, not to give their daughters to Benjamites, 
might perhaps stick with some of them, 
whose consciences were tender, yet, as to 
that, this might satisfy them:—1. That the 
necessity was urgent (v. 22): We reserved 
not to each man his wife, owning now that 
they did ill to destroy all the women, and 
desiring to atone for their too rigorous con- 
struction of their vow to destroy them by the 
most favourable construction of their yow not 
to match with them. “‘ And therefore for our 
sakes, who were too severe, let them keep what 
they have got.” For, 2. In strictness it was 
not a breach of their vow; they had sworn 
not to give them their daughters, but they 
had not sworn to fetch them back if they 
were forcibly taken, so that if there was any 
fault the elders must be responsible, not the 
parents. And Quod fieri non debuit, factum 
valet—That which ought not to have been 
done is yet valid when it is done. The thing 
was done, and is ratified only by connivance, 
according to the law, Num. xxx. 4. 
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Lastly, In the close of all we have, 1. The | 
settling of the tribe of Benjamin again. ‘The 
few that remained returned to the inheritance 
‘of that tribe, v. 23. And soon after from 
among them sprang Ehud, who was famous 
-in his generation, the second judge of Israel, 
ch. iii. 15. 2. The disbanding and dispersing 
of the army of Israel, v. 24. ‘They did not 
set up for a standing army, nor pretend to 
make any alterations or establishments in 
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Tuis short history of the domestic affairs of one aveoHiats family fitly follows the book of Judges 
(the events related here happening in the days of the judges), and fitly goes before the books of ~ 
Samuel, because in the close it introduces David ; yet the Jews, in their Bibles, separate it from 
both, and make it one of the five Megilloth, or Volumes, which they put together towards the — 
latter end, in this order: Solomon’s Sone, Ruth, Lamentutions, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. It is 
probable that Samuel was the penman of it. It relates not miracles nor laws, wars nor victories, 
nor the revolutions of states, but the affliction first and afterwards the comfort of Naomi, the — 
conversion first and afterwards the preferment of Ruth. Many such events have happened, 
which perhaps we may think as well worthy to be recorded ; but these God saw fit to transmitthe ~ 
knowledge of to us; and even common historians think they have liberty to choose their subject. A 
The design of this book i is, I. To lead to providence, to show us how conversant it is about our — 
private concerns, and to teach usin them all to have an eye to it, acknowledging God in all our © 
ways and in all events that concern us. See 1 Sam. ii. 7, 8; Ps. exiii. 7—9. II. To lead to 
Christ, who descended from Ruth, and part of whose genealogy concludes the book, whence it 

~ is fetched into Matt. i. In the conversion of Ruth the Moabitess, and the bringing ‘of her into Y 
the pedigree of the Messiah, we have a type of the calling of the Gentiles in due time into the — 
fellowship of Christ Jesus our Lord. The afflictions of Naomi and Ruth we have an account of, 
ch.i. Instances of their industry and humility, ch. ii. The bringing of them into an alliance a 
with Boaz, ch, iii. And their happy settlement thereby, ch. iv. And let us remember the scene 
is laid in Bethlehem, the city where our Redeemer was born. 


Pritys) 
sons. 2 And the name of the man 
was Elimelech, and the name of his 
wife Naomi, and the name of his two. 
sons Mahlon and Chilion, Ephrath-— 
ites of Beth-lehem-judah. And they 
came into the country of Moab, and 
continued there. 3 And Elimelech 
Naomi’s husband died; and she was” 
left, and her two sons. 4 And they 
took them wives of the women of — 
Moab: the name of the one was 
Orpah, and the name of the ot 
Ruth: and they dwelled there ab | 


CHAP. I. 


In this chapter we have Naomi’s afflictions. I. As a distressed 
OURE eens forced by famine to remove into the land of Moab, 
ver.J,2. LI. As a mournful widow and mother, bewailing the 
death of her husband and her two sons, ver. 3—5. III. As a 
careful mother-in-law, desirous to be kind to her two daughters, 
but at a loss how to be so when she returns to her own country, 
ver. 6—13. Orpah she parts with in sorrow, ver. 14. Ruth she 
takes with her in fear, ver. 15—18. 1V. As a poor woman sent 
back to the place of her first settlement, to be supported by the 
kindness of her friends, ver. 19—22. All these things were me- 
Yancholy and seemed against her, and yet all were working for 
good. 


Ne it came to pass im the days 
te when the judges ruled, that 
rs , there was a famine in the land. And 
a certain man of Beth-lehem-judah 
ce went to sojourn in the country of 
fey Moab, he, and his wife, and his two 
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ten years. 5 And Mahlon and Chilion 

died also both of them; and the 
woman was left of her two sons and 

_her husband. 


The first words give all the date we have 
of this story. It was in the days when the 
judges ruled (v. 1), not in those disorderly 
times when there was no king in Israel ; but 
under which of the judges these things hap- 
pened we are not told, and the conjectures 
of the learned are very uncertain. It must 
have been towards the beginning of the 
judges’ time, for Boaz, who married Ruth, 
was born of Rahab, who received the spies in 
Joshua’s time. Some think it was in the 
days of Ehud, others of Deborah; the learned 

_ bishop Patrick inclines to think it was in the 
days of Gideon, because in his days only we 
_ read of a famine by the Midianites’ invasion, 
Judges vi. 3, 4. While the judges were 
ruling, some one city and some another, 

Providence takes particular cognizance of 

Bethlehem, and has an eye to a King, to 
Messiah himself, who should descend from 

two Gentile mcthers, Rahab and Ruth. 

Here is, 

I. A famine in the land, in the land of 
Canaan, that land flowing with milk and honey. 
This was one of the judgments which God 
nad threatened to bring upon them for their 
sins, Lev. xxvi. 19, 20. He has many 
arrows in his quiver. In the days of the 
udges they were oppressed by their enemies ; 
and, when by that judgment they were not 
reformed, God tried this, for when he judges 
he will overcome. When the land had rest, 

yet it had not plenty; even in Bethlehem, 
_ which signifies the house of bread, there was 
scarcity. A fruitful land is turned into bar- 
_ renness, to correct and restrain the luxury and 
wantonness of those that dwell therein. 
IL. An account of one particular family 
distressed in the famine; it is that of El- 
_ melech. His name signifies my God a king, 
agreeable to the state of Israel when the 
judges ruled, for the Lord was their King, 
and comfortable to him and his family im 
_ their affliction, that God was theirs and that 
he reigns for ever. His wife was Naomi, 
' which signifies my amiable or pleasant one. 
But his sons’ names were Mahlon and 

Chilion, sickness and consumption, perhaps 
_ because weakly children, and not likely to be 
long-lived. Such are the productions of our 
pleasant things, weak and infirm, fading and 
dying. 

TIL The removal of this family from Beth- 
lehem into the country of Moab on the other 
side Jordan, for subsistence, because of the 
famine, v. 1,2. It seems there was plenty 
in the country of Moab when there was 


on gifts of providence are often bestowed 
in greater plenty upon those that are 
strangers to God than upon those that know 
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“scarcity of bread in the land of Israel. Com- 
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and worship him. Moab is at ease from his 
youth, while Israel is emptied from vessel to 
vessel (Jer. xlvili. 11), not because God loved 
Moabites better, but because they have thei 
portion in this life. 'Thither Elimelech goes 

not to settle for ever, but to sojourn for a 
time, during the dearth, as Abraham, ona 
similar occasion, went into Egypt, and Isaac 
into the land of the Philistines. Now here, 
1. Elimelech’s care to provide for his fa- 
mily, and his taking his wife and children 
with him, were without doubt commendable 

Tf any provide not for his own, he hath denied 
the faith, 1 Tim. v. 8. When he was in his 
straits he did not forsake his house, go seek 
his fortune himself, and leave his wife and 
children to shift for their own maintenance ; 
but, as became a tender husband and a 
loving father, where he went he took them 
with him, not as the ostrich, Job xxxix. 16. 
But, 2. I see not how his removal into the 
country of Moab, upon this occasion, could 
be justified. Abraham and Isaac were only 
sojourners in Canaan, and it was agreeable 
to their condition to remove; but the seed 
of Israel were now fixed, and ought not to 
remove into the territories of the heathen. 
What reason had Elimelech to go more than 
any of his neighbours? If by any ill hus- 
bandry he had wasted his patrimony, and 
sold his land or mortgaged it (as it should 
seem, ch. iv. 3, 4), which brought him intoa 
more necessitous condition than others, the 
law of God would have obliged his neighbours 
to relieve him (Lev. xxv. 35); but that was not 
his case, for he went out full, v.21. By 
those who tarried at home it appears that the 
famine was not so extreme but that there 
was sufficient to keep life and soul together ; 
and his charge was but small, only two sons. 
But if he could not be content with the short 
allowance that his neighbours took up with, 
and in the day of famine could not be sa- 
tisfied unless he kept as plentiful a table as 
he had done formerly, if he could not live in 
hope that there would come years of plenty 
again in due time, or could not with pa- 
tience wait for those years, it was his fault, 
and he did by it dishonour God and the 
good land he had given them, weaken the 
hands of his brethren, with whom he should 
have been willing to take his lot, and set an 
ill example to others. If all should do as 
he did Canaan would be dispeopled. Note, 
It is an evidence of a discontented, distrust- 
ful, unstable spirit, to be weary of the place 
in which God hath set us, and to be for 
leaving it immediately whenever we meet 
with any uneasiness or inconvenience in it. 
It is folly to think of escaping that cross 
which, being laid in our way, we ought to 
takeup. It is our wisdom to make the best 
of that which is, for it is seldom that 
changing our place is mending it. Or, if he 
would remove, why to the country of Moab? 
If he had made enquiry, it is probable he 
would have found plenty in some of the 
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Naomi returns to Canaan. 
tribes of Israel, those, for instance, on the 
other side Jordan, that bordered on the land 
of Moab; if he had had that zeal for God 
and his worship, and that affection for his 
prethren which became an Israelite, he would 
not have persuaded himself so easily to go 
and sojourn among Moabites. 

IV. The marriage of his two sons to two 
of the daughters of Moab after his death, 
v. 4. All agree that this was ill done. The 
Chaldee says, They transgressed the decree of 
the word of the Lord in taking strange wives. 
If they would not stay unmarried till their 
return to the land of Israel, they were not so 
far off but that they might have fetched 
themselves wives thence. Little did Elime- 
lech think, when he went to sojourn in 
Moab, that ever his sons would thus join 
in affinity with Moabites. But those that 
bring young people into bad acquaintance, 
and take them out of the way of public 
- ordinances, though they may think them 

well-principled and armed against tempta- 
tion, know not what they do, nor waat will 
be the end thereof. It does not appear that 
the women they married were proselyted to 
-the Jewish religion, for Orpah is said to re- 
turn to her gods (v. 15); the gods of Moab 
were hers still. It is a groundless tradition 
of the Jews that Ruth was the daughter of 
Eglon king of Moab, yet the Chaldee para- 
phrast inserts it; but this and their other 
tradition, which he inserts likewise, cannot 
agree, that Boaz who married Ruth was the 
same with Ibzan, who judged Israel 200 
years after Eglon’s death, Judg. xii. 

V. The death of Elimelech and his two 
sons, and the disconsolate condition Naomi 
was thereby reduced to. Her husband died 
(v. 3) and her two sons (v. 5) soon after their 
marriage, and the Chaldee says, Their days 
were shortened, because they transgressed 
the law in marrying strange wives. See 
here, 1. That wherever we go we cannot 
out-run death, whose fatal arrows fly in all 
places. 2. That we cannot expect to pros- 
per when we go out of the way of our duty. 
He that will save his life by any indirect 
course shall lose it. 3. That death, when it 
comes into a family, often makes breach 
upon breach. One is taken away to prepare 
another to follow soon after; one is taken 
away, and that affliction is not duly im- 
proved, and therefore God sends another of 
the same kind. When Naomi had lost her 
husband she took so much the more com- 
placency and put so much the more con- 
fidence in her sons. Under the shadow of 

_ these surviving comforts she thinks she shall 
live among the heathen, and exceedingly 
glad she was of these gourds; but behold 
they wither presently, green and growing up 
in the morning, cut down and dried up before 
night, buried soon after they were married, 
for neither of them left any children. So 
uncertain and transient are all our enjoy- 
ments here. It is therefore our wisdom to 
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make sure of those comf 
made sure and of which death cannot rob 
But. how desolate was the condition, and 
how disconsolate the spirit, of poor Naomi, 
when the woman was left of her two sons anc 
her husband ! When these two things, loss 
of children and widowhood, come upon her in 
a moment, come upon her in their perfection, — 
by whom shall she be comforted? Isa. xlvii. — 
9; li. 19. It is God alone who has where- 
withal to comfort those who are thus cast © 
down. 
6 Then she arose with her daugh- — 
ters in law, that she might return 
from the country of Moab: for she 
had heard’ in the country of Moab 
how that the Lorp had visited his” 
people in giving them bread. 7 Where- 
fore she went forth out of the place 
where she was, and her two daughters — 
in law with her; and they went on 
the way to return unto the land of 
Judah. 8 And Naomi said unto her 
two daughters in law, Go, return each 
to her mother’s house: the Lorp 
deal kindly with you, as ye have 
dealt with the dead, and with me. 9 
The Lorp grant you that ye may find 
rest, each of you in the house of her 
husband. Then she kissed them ; 
and they lifted up their voice, and © 
wept. 10 And they said unto her, — 
Surely we will return with thee unto 
thy people. 11 And Naomi said, 
Turn again, my daughters: why will — 
ye go with me? are there yet any — 
more sons in my womb, that they 
may be your husbands? 12 Turn 
again, my daughters, go your way ; — 
for Tam too old to have a husband. 
If I should say, I have hope, if I~ 
should have a husband also to night, — 
and should also bear sons; 13 — 
Would ye tarry for them till they 
were grown? would ye stay for them 
from having husbands? nay, my 
daughters ; for it grieveth me much — 
for your sakes that the hand of the 
Lorp is gone out against me. 14 
And they lifted up their, voice, and 
wept again: and Orpah kissed her 
mother in law; but Ruth clave unte — 
her. 15 And she said, Behold, thy — 
sister in law is gone back unto her 
people, and unto her gods: retur 
thou after thy sister in law. 16 And 
Ruth said, Intreat me not to leave — 


thee, or to return from following 
_ after thee: for whither thou goest, I 
will go; and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge: thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God: 17 
Where thou diest, will I die, and 
there will I be bunéd: the Lorp do 
_ so to me, and more also, efaught but 
death part thee and me. 18 When 
she saw that she was_ stedfastly 
minded to go with her, then she left 
_ speaking unto her. 


See here, [. The good affection Naomi 
- bore to the land of Israel, v. 6... Though she 
could rot stay in it while the famine lasted, 
_ she would not stay out of it when the famine 
ceased. Though the country of Moab had 
_ afforded her shelter and supply in a time of 
need, yet she did not intend it should be her 
rest for ever; no land should be that but the 
holy land, in which the sanctuary of God 
was, of which he had said, This 2s my rest for 
_ ever. Observe, 

1. Ged, at last, returned in mercy to his 
people; for, though he contend long, he 
will not contend always. As the judgment 
of oppression, under which they often 
groaned in the time of the judges, still came 
to an end, after a while, when God had raised 
them up a deliverer, so here the judgment of 
famine: At length God graciously viszted his 
oeople in giving them bread. Plenty is God’s 
gift, and it is his visitation which by bread, 
the staff of life, holds our souls in life. 
Though this mercy be the more striking 
when it comes alter famine, yet if we have 

_ constantly enjoyed it, and never knew what 
famine meant, we are not to think it the less 
_ valuable. 
_ 2. Naomi then returned, in duty to her 
people. She had often enquired of their 
_ state, what harvests they had and how the 
markets went, and still the tidings were dis- 
 couraging; but like the prophet’s servant, 
who, having looked seven times and seen no 
_ sign of rain, at length discerned a cloud no 
_ bigger than a man’s hand, which soon over- 
spread the heavens, so Naomi at last has good 
sews brought her of plenty in Bethlehem, 
and then she can think of no other than re- 
turning thither again. Her new alliances in 
the country of Moab could not make her 
forget her relation to the land of Israel. 
Note, Though there be a reason for our 
‘peing in bad places, yet, when the reason 
zeases, we must by no means continue in 
‘them. Forced absence from God’s ordinances, 
and forced presence with wicked. people, are 
"great afflictions ; but when the force ceases, 
and such a situation is continued of choice, 
then it becomes agreat sin. It should seem 
‘she began to think of returning immediately 
upon the death of her two sons, (1.) Be- 
gause she looked upon that affliction to be a 


Naomi returns to Canaan. 
judgment upon her family for lingering in 
the country of Moab ; and hearing this to 
be the voice of the rod, and of him that ap- 
pointed it, she obeys and returns. Had she 
returned upon the death of her husband, per 
haps she might have saved the life of her 
sons; but, when God judgeth he wili overcome, 
and, if one affliction prevail not to awaken us 
toa sight and sense of sin and duty, another 
shall. When death comes into a family it 
ought to be improved for the reforming of 
what is amiss in the family : when relations 
are taken away from us we are put upon 
enquiry whether, in some instance or other, 
we are not out of the way of our duty, that 
we may return to it. God calls our sins to 
remembrance when he slays a son, 1 Kings 
xvil. 18. And, if he thus hedge up our way 
with thorns, it is that he may oblige us to 
say, We will go and return to our first 
husband, as Naomi here to her country, Hos 
li. 7. (2.) Because the land of Moab had 
now become a melancholy place to her. It 
is with little pleasure that she can breathe in 
that air in which her husband and sons had 
expired, or go on that ground in which they 
lay buried out of her sight, but not out of 
her thoughts; now she will go to Canaan 
again. Thus God takes away from us the 
comforts we stay ourselves too much upon 
and solace ourselves too much in, here in the 
land of our sojourning, that we may think 
more of our home in the other world, and by 
faith and hope may hasten towards it. Earth 
is embittered to us, that heaven may be en- 
deared. 

II. The good affection which her daughters- 
in-law, and one of them especially, bore to 
her, and her generous return of their good 
affection. 

1. They were both so kind as to accompany 
her, some part of the way at least, when she 
returned towards the land of Judah. Her 
two daughters-in-law did not go about to 
persuade her to continue in the land of Moab, 
but, if she was resolved togo home, would pay 
her all possible civility and respect at parting ; 
and this was one instance of it: they would 
bring her on her way, at least, to the utmost 
limits of their country, and help her to carry 
her luggage as far as they went, for it 
does not appear that she had any servant to 
attend her, v. 7. By this we see both that 
Naomi, as became an Israelite, had been 
yery kind and obliging to them and had won 
their love, in which she is an example to all 
mothers-in-law, and that Orpah and Ruth. 
had a just sense of her kindness, for they 
were willing to return it thus far. It was a 
sign they had dwelt together in unity, though 
those were dead by whom the relation be- 
tween them came. Though they retained 
an affection for the gods of Moab (v. 15), 
and Naomi was still faithful to the God ‘ot 
Israel, yet that was no hindrance to either 
side from love and kindness, and all the good 
offices that the relation required. Mothers- 
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variance (Matt. x. 35), and therefore it is the 
more commendable if they live in love; let 
all who sustain this relation aim at the praise 
of doing so. 

2. When they had gone a little way with 
her Naomi, with a great deal of affection, 
urged them to go back (v. 8, 9): Return 
each to her mother’s house. When they were 
dislodged by a sad providence from the house 
of their husbands it was a mercy to them 
that they had their parents yet living, that 
they had their houses to go to, where they 
might be welcome and easy, and were not 
turned out to the wide world. Naomi sug- 
gests that their own mothers would be 
more agreeable to them than a mother-in- 

-law, especially when their own mothers had 
houses and their mother-in-law was not sure 
she had a place to lay her head in which 
she could call her own. She dismisses 
them, 

(1.) With commendation. This is a debt 
owing to those who have conducted them- 
selves well in any relation, they ought to have 
the praise of it: You have dealt kindly with the 
dead and with me, that is, ‘‘ You were good 
wives to your husbands that are gone, and 
have been good daughters to me, and not 
wanting to your duty in either relation.” 
Note, When we and our relations are part- 
ing, by death or otherwise, it is very com- 
fortable if we have both their testimony and 
the testimony of our own consciences for us 
that while we were together we carefully en- 
deavoured to do our duty in the relation. 
This wili help to allay the bitterness of part- 
ng; and, while we are together, we should 
labour so to conduct ourselves as that when 
we part we may not have cause to reflect 
with regret upon our miscarriages in the 
relation. 

(2.) With prayer. It is very proper for 
friends, when they part, to part with prayer. 
She sends them home with her blessing ; 
and the blessing of a mother-in-law is not to 
be slighted. In this blessing she twice 
mentions the name Jehovah, Israel’s God, and 
the only true God, that she might direct her 
daughters to look up to him as the only 
fountain of all good. ‘Vo him she prays in 
general that he would recompense to them the 
kindness they had shown to her and hers. 
Jt may be expected and prayed for in faith 
that God will deal kindly with those that 
have dealt kindly with their relations. He 
that watereth shall be watered aiso him- 
self. And, in particular, that they might be 
happy in marrying again: The Lord grant 
ihat you may find rest, each of you m the 
house of her husband. Note, [1.] It is very 
fit that, according to the apostle’s direction 
@ Tim. v. 14), the younger women, and he 
speaks there of young widows, should marry, 
bear children, and guide the house. And it is 
a pity that those who have approved them- 
selves good wives should not again be blessed 
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rest as this world affo: Ouse 
of a husband, more than can be expected in 
the house of a mother or a mother-in-law. 
[3.] This rest is God’s gift. If any content 
and satisfaction be found in our outward con. 
dition, God must be acknowledged in it — 
There are those that are unequally ycked — 
that find little rest even in the house of a 
husband. ‘Their affliction ought to make 
those the more thankful to whom the rela-— 
tion 1s comfortable. Yet let God be the rest 
of the soul, and no perfect rest thought of on 
this side heaven. pen 
(3.) She dismissed them with great aitec- 
tion: She kissed them, wished she had some- 
what better to give them, but silver and 
gold she had none. However, this parting 
kiss shall be the seal of such a true friendship 
as (though she never see them more) she will, 
while she lives, retain the pleasing remem- 
brance of. If relations must part, let them 
thus part in love, that they may (if they never 
meet again in this world) meet in the world 
of everlasting love. ‘ 
3. The two young widows could not think — 
of parting with their good mother-in-law, so — 
much had the good conversation of that pious — 
Israelite won upon them. They not only — 
lifted up their voice and wept, as loth to part, 
but they professed a resolution to adhere to 
her (v. 10): “ Surely we will return with thee — 
unto thy people, and take our lot with thee.” — 
It is a rare instance of affection to a mother- 
in-law and an evidence that they had, for her 
sake, conceived a good opinion of the people 
of Israel. Even Orpah, who afterwards 
went back to her gods, now seemed resolved 
to go forward with Naomi. ‘The sad cere- 
mony of parting, and the tears shed on that 
occasion, drew from her this protestation, but 
it did not hold. Strong passions, without a 
settled judgment, commonly produce weal: 
resolutions. We eign 
4. Naomi sets herself to dissuade them 
from going along with her, v. 11—13. ! 
(1.) Naomi urges her afflicted condition. 
if she had had any sons in Canaan, or any 
near kinsmen, whom she could have expected — 
to marry the widows, to raise wp seed to those 
that were gone, and to redeem the mortgaged 
estate of the family, it might have been some 
encouragement to them to hope for a com-— 
fortable settlement at Bethlehem. But she 
had no sons, nor could she think of any near 
kinsman likely to do the kinsman’s part, and 
therefore argues that she was «never likely to — 
have any sons to be husbands for them, for 
she was too old to have a husband ; it became 
her age to think of dying and going out of - 
the world, not of marrying and beginning the 
world again. Or, if she had a husband, she 
could not expect to have children, nor, 
if she had sons, could she think that these | 
young widows would stay unmarried till her 
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ons that should yet be born would grow up 
to be marriageable. Yet this was not all: 
she could not only not propose to herself to 
_ marry them like themselves, but she knew 
not how to maintain them like themselves. 
_ The greatest grievance of that poor condition 
to which she was reduced was that she was 
not in acapacity to do for them as she would: 
It grieveth me more for your sakes than for 
_ my own that the hand of the Lord has gone 
out against me. Observe, [1.] She judges 
herself chiefly aimed at in the affliction, that 
God’s quarrel was principally with her: “ The 
hand of the Lord has gone out against me. 
_ Tam the sinner; it is with me that God has 
a controversy ; it is with me that he is con- 
tending ; I take it to myself.” ‘This well be- 
_-pomes us when we are under affliction; 
_ though many others share in the trouble, yet 
we must hear the voice of the rod as if it 
spoke only against us and to us, not billeting 
the rebukes of it at other people’s houses, 
but taking them to ourselves. [2.] She 
laments most the trouble that redounded to 
them from it. She was the sinner, but they 
were the sufferers : It grieveth me much for 
your sakes. A gracious generous spirit can 
better bear its own burden than it can bear 
to see it a grievance to others, or others in 
‘any way drawn into trouble by it. Naomi 
could more easily want herself than see her 
ilaughters want. ‘Therefore turn again, 


my daughters, for, alas! I am in no capacity: 


to do you any kindness.” But, 

(2.) Did Naomi do we!l thus to discourage 
her daughters from going with her, when, by 
taking them with her, she might save them 
from the idolatry of Moab and bring them 
to the faith and worship of the God of Israel? 
Naomi, no doubt, desired to do so. But, 
[1.] If they did come with her, she would 
not have them to come upon her account. 
Those that take upon them a profession of 
religion only in complaisance to their rela- 
tions, to oblige their friends, or for the sake 
of company, will be converts of small value 
and of short continuance. [2:] If they did 
- come with her, she would have them to make 
it their deliberate choice, and to sit down first 
_ and count the cost, as it concerns those to do 
that may take up a profession of religion. 
_ It is good for us to be told the worst. Our 
1 Saviour took this course with him who, in 
the heat of zeal, spoke that bold word, 

Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
_ goest. ‘Come, come,” says Christ, ‘ canst 

thou fareas I fare? The Son of man has not 
_ where to lay his head ; know this, and then 
consider whether thou canst find in thy 
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heart to take thy lot with him,” Matt. viii. 
19, 20. Thus Naomi deals with her 
_ daughters-in-law. Thoughts ripened into 
resolves by serious consideration are likely 
_ to be kept always in the imagination of the 
heart, whereas what is soon ripe is soon 
_ rotten. ‘ 
5. Orpah was easily persuaded to yield to 
Re) Av ae 
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Ruth's constancy to Naomi. 
her own corrupt inclination, and to go back 
to her country, her kindred, and her father’s 
house, now when she stood fair for an 
effectual call from it. They both lifted up 
their voice and wept again (v. 14), being much 
affected with the tender things that Naom1 
had said. But it had a different effect upon 
them: to Orpah it was a savour of death unto 
death; the representation Naomi had made 
of the inconveniences they must count upon 
if they went forward to Canaan sent her back 
to. the country of Moab, and served her as 
an excuse for her apostasy ; but, on the con- 
trary, it strengthened Ruth’s resolution, and 
her good affection to Naomi, with whose 
wisdom and goodness she was never so 
charmed as she was upon this occasion ; thus 
to her it was a savour of life unto life. (1.) 
Orpah kissed her mother-in-law, that is, took 
an affectionate leave of her, bade her farewell 
for ever, without any purpose to follow her 
hereafter, as he that said he would follow 
Christ when he had buried his father or 
bidden those farewell that were at home. 
Orpah’s kiss showed she had an affection for 
Naomi and was loth to part from her; yet she 
did not love her well enough to leave her 
country for her sake. Thus many have a 
value and affection for Christ, and yet come 
short of salvation by him, because they 
cannot find in their hearts to forsake other 
things for him. They love him and_ yet 
leave him, because they do uot love him 
enough, but love other things better. Thus 
the young man that went away from Christ 
went away sorrowful, Matt. xix. 22. But, 
(2.) Ruth clave unto her. Whether, when she 
came from home, she was resolved to go 
forward with her or no does not appear; 
perhaps she was before determined what to 
do, out of a sincere affection for the God 
of Israel and to his law, of which, by the 
good instructions of Naomi, she had some 
knowledge. 

6. Naomi persuades Ruth to go back, 


urging, as a further inducement, her sister’s - 


example (v. 15): Thy sister-in-law has gone 
back to her people, and therefore of course 
gone back to her gods; for, whatever she 
might do while she lived with her mother-in- 
law, it would be next to impossible for her 
to show any respect to the God of Israel 
when she went to live among the worshippers 
of Chemosh. ‘Those that forsake the com- 
munion of saints, and return to the people of 
Moab, will certainly break off their com- 
munion with God, and embrace the idols of 
Moab. Now, return thow after thy sister, 
thatis, ‘ If ever thou wilt return, return now. 
This is the greatest trial of thy constancy ; 
stand this trial, and thou art mine for ever.” 
Such offences as that of Orpah’s revolt must 
needs come, that those who are perfect and 
sincere may be made manifest, as Ruth was 
upon this occasion. 

7. Ruth puts an end to the debate by a 
most solemn profession of her immovable re- 
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Ruth's constancy to Naomi. 
solution never to forsake her, nor to return 
to her own country and her old relations 
again, v. 16, 17. 

(1.) Nothing could be said more fine, more 
brave, than this. She seems to have had 
another spirit, and another speech, now that 
her sister had gone, and it is an instance of 
the grace of God inclining the soul to the re- 
solute choice of the better part. Draw me 
thus, and we will run after thee. Her mo- 
ther’s dissuasions made her the more reso- 
lute; as when Joshua said to the) people, 
You cannot serve the Lord, they said it with 
the more vehemence, Nay, but we will. [1.] 
She begs of her mother-in-law to say xo 
more against her going: Entreat me not to 
leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee ; for all thy entreaties now cannot shake 
that resolution which thy instructions for- 
merly have wrought in me, and therefore let 
me hear no more of them.” Note, It is a 
great vexation and uneasiness to those that 
are resolved for God and religion to be 
tempted and solicited to alter their resolution. 
Those that: would not think of it would not 
hear of it. Entreat me not. The margin 
reads it, Be not against me. Note, We are 
to reckon those against us, and really our 
enemies, that would hinder us in our way to 
the heavenly Canaan. Our relations they 
may be, but they cannot be our friends, that 
would dissuade us from and discourage us in 
the service of God and the work of religion. 
{2.] She is very particular in her resolution 
to cleave to her and never to forsake her; 
and she speaks the language of one resolved 
fer God and heaven. She is so in love, not 
with her mother’s beauty, or riches, or gaiety 
(all these were withered and gone), but with 
her wisdom, and virtue, and grace, which re- 
mained with her, even in her present poor 
and melancholy condition, that she resolves 
to cleave to her. First, She will travel with 
her: Whither thou goest I will go, though to 
a country I never saw and in a low and ill 
opinion of which I have been trained up; 
though far from my own country, yet with 
thee every road shall be pleasant. Secondly, 
She will dwell with her: ‘‘ Where thou lodgest 
I will lodge, though it be in a cottage, nay, 
though it be no better a lodging than Jacob 
had when he had the stones for his pillow. 
Where thou settest up thy staff I will set up 
mine, be it where it may.” Thirdly, She will 
twist interests with her: Thy people shall be 
my people. From Naomi’s character she 
concludes certainly that that great nation was 
a wise and an understanding people. She 
judges of them all by her good mother, who, 
wherever she went, was a credit to her coun- 
try (as all those should study to be who pro- 
fess relation to the better country, that is, 
the heavenly), and therefore she will think 
herself happy if she may be reckoned one of 
them. “Thy people shall be mine to asse- 
ciate with, to be conformable to, and to be 
concerned for.” Fourthly, She will jom in 


odes with her. ‘Thus 
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“ Thy God shall be my Go 
all the gods of Moab, whi 


ich are vanity and a 
lie. I will adore the God of Israel, the only 
living and true God, trust in him alone, 
serve him, and in every thing be ruled by 
him ;’’ this is to take the Lord for our God. 
Fifthly, She will gladly die in the same bed: 
Where thou diest will I die. She takes it for 
granted they must both die, and that in all 
probability Naomi, as the elder, would die 
first, and resolves to continue in the same 
house, if it might be, till her days also were 
fulfilled, intimating likewise a desire to par- 
take of her happiness in death; she wishes 
to die in the same place, in token of her dying — 
after the same manner. “Let me die the 
death of righteous Naomi, and let my last 
end be like hers.’”’ Sixthly, She will desire © 
to be buried in the same grave, and to lay 
her bones by hers: There will Ibe buried, not 
desiring to have so much as her dead body - 
carried back to the country of Moab, in token — 
of any remaining kindness for it; but, Naomi — 
and she having joined souls, she desires they 
may mingle dust, in hopes of rising together, — 
and being together for ever in the other world. 
[3.] She backs her resolution to adhere to 
Naomi with a solemn oath: The Lord do so 
to me, and more alsa (which was an ancient 
form of imprecation), if aught but death part — 
thee and me. An oath for confirmation was — 
an end of this: strife, and would leave a last- - 
ing obligation upon her never to forsake that 
good way she was now making choice of. 
First, It is implied that death would separate 
between them for atime. She could promise 
to die and be buried in the same place, but 
not at the same time; it might so happen — 
that she might die first, and this would part’ 
them. Note, Death parts those whom no-— 
thing else will part. A dying hour is a part- — 
ing hour, and should be so thought of by us 
and prepared for. Secondly, It is resolved 
that nothing else should part them; not any 
kindness from her own family and people, 
nor any hope of preferment among them, not — 
any unkindness from Israel, nor the fear of — 
poverty and disgrace among them. ‘“‘ No, I 
will never leave thee.” Now, ; 
(2.) This is a pattern of a resolute convert © 
to God and religion. _Thus must we be at a 
point. [1.] We must take the Lord for our 
God. “This God is my God for ever and 
ever; I have avouched him for mine.” {[2.] 
When we take God for our God we must 
take his people for our people in all condi- 
tions ; though they be a poor despised people, 
yet, if they be his, they must be ours. [3.] 
Having cast in our lot among them, we must 
be willing to take our lot with them and to — 
fare as they fare. We must submit to the 
same yoke and draw in it faithfully, take up 
the game cross and carry it cheerfully, go 
where God will have us to go, though it 
should be into banishment, and lodge where — 
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he will have us to lodge, though it be in a 


. prison, die where he will have us die, and lay 
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our bones in the graves of the upright, who 
enter into peace and rest in their beds, though 
they be but the graves of the common people. 
[4.] We must resolve to continue and per- 
severe, and herein our adherence to Christ 
must be closer than that of Ruth to Naomi. 
She resolved that nothing but death should 
separate them; but we must resolve that 
death itself shall not separate us from our 
duty to Christ, and then we may be sure that 
death itself shall not separate us from our 
happiness in Christ. [5.] We must bind our 


- souls with a bond never to break these pious 


yesolutions, and swear unto the Lord that we 
will cleave to him.. Fast bind, fast find. He 


that means honestly does not startle at as- 


suranices. 

§. Naomi is hereby silenced (v.18): When 
she saw that Ruth was stedfastly minded to go 
with her (which was the very thing she aimed 
at in all that she had said, to make her of a 


_ stedfast mind in going with her), when she 


saw that she had gained her point, she was 
well satisfied, and left off speaking to her. 
She could desire no. more than that solemn 
protestation which Ruth had just now made. 
See the power of resolution, how it puts 
temptation to silence. Those that are unre- 
solved, and go in religious ways without a 
stedfast mind, tempt the tempter, and stand 
like a door half open, which invites a thief; 
but resolution shuts and bolts the door, re- 
sists the devil, and forces him to flee. : 

The Chaldee paraphrase thus relates the 
debate between Naomi and Ruth:—Ruth said, 
Entreat me not to leave thee, for I will be a 
proselyte. Naomi said, We are commanded 
to keep sabbaths and good days, on which we 
_may not travel above 2000 cubits—a sabbath- 
day’s journey. Well, said Ruth, whither 
thou goest I will go. Naomi said, We are 
commanded not to tarry all night with Gen- 
tiles. Weill, said Ruth, where thou lodgest I 
will lodge. Naomi said, We are commanded 
to keep 613 precepts. Well, said Ruth, what- 
ever thy people keep I will keep, for they shall 
be my people. Naomi said, We are forbidden 


- to worship any strange god. Well, said Ruth, 
thy God shall be my God. Naomi said, We 
have four sorts of deaths for malefactors, 
stoning, burning, strangling, and slaying with 
the sword. Weil, said Ruth, where thou diest 


Twill die. 
_ sepulchre. 


We have, said Naomi, houses. of 
And there, said Ruth, will I be 


buried. 


came to Beth-lehem. And it came 


19 So they two went until they 


to pass, when they were come to 


' Beth-lehem, that all the city was 


moved about them, and they said, Is 
this Naomi? 20 And she said unto 
them, Call me not Naomi, call me 


an Cae ten:  CRRABS T, 


Naomi’s reception at Bethlehem 


Mara: for the Almighty hath dealt 
very bitterly with me. 21 I went 
out full, and the Lorp hath brought 
me home again empty: why then call 
ye me Naomi, seeing the Lorp hath 
testified against me, and the Almighty 
hath afflicted me? 22 So Naomi 
returned, and Ruth the Moabitess, 
her daughter in law, with her, which 
returned out of the country of Moab: 
and they came to Beth-lehem in the 
beginning of barley harvest. 


Naomi and Ruth, after many a weary step 
(the fatigue of the journey, we may suppose, 
being somewhat relieved by the good in- 
structions Naomi gave to her proselyte and 
the good discourse they had together), came 
at last to Bethlehem. And they came very 
seasonably, in the beginning of the barley- 
harvest, which was the first of their harvests, 
that of wheat following after. Now Naomi’s 
own eyes might convince her of the truth of 
what she had heard in the country of Moab, 
that the Lord had visited his people in giving 
them bread, and Ruth might see this good 
land in its best state; and now they had op- 
portunity to provide for winter. Our times 
are in God’s hand, both the events and the 
time of them. Notice is here taken, 

I. Of the discomposure of the neighbours 
upon this occasion (v. 19): All the city was 
moved about them. Her old acquaintance ga- 
thered about her, to enquire concerning her 
state, and to bid her welcome to Bethlehem 
again. Or perhaps they were moved about 
her, lest she should be a charge to the town, 
she looked so bare. By this it appears that 
she had formerly lived respectably, else there 
would not have been so much notice taken of 
her. If those that have been in a high and 
prosperous condition break, or fall into po- 
verty or disgrace, their fall is the more re- 
markable. 
The women of the city said it, for the word is 
feminine. ‘Those with whom she had for- 
merly been intimate were surprised to see her 
in this condition; she was so much broken 
and altered with her afflictions that they could 
scarcely believe their own eyes, nor think that 
this was the same person whom they had 
formerly seen, so fresh, and fair, and gay: 
Is this Naomi? So unlike is the rose when 


|it is withered to what it was when it was 


blooming. What a poor figure does Naomi 
make now, compared with what she made in 
her prosperity! If any asked this question 
in contempt, upbraiding her with her miseries 
(‘is this she that could not be content to fare 
as her neighbours did, but must ramble to a 
strange country? see what she has got by 
it!”), their temper was very base and sordid, 
Nothing more barbarous than to triumph 
over. those that are fallen. But we may sup: 


And they said, Is this Naomi? 


Ruth in the field of Boaz. 


. in the creature, 1 Sam. ii. 5. 
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pose that the generality asked it in compas- 
sion and commiseration: ‘‘Is this she that 
lived so plentifully, and kept so good a house, 
and was so charitable to the poor? How has 
the gold become dim!” ‘Those that had seen 
the magnificence of the first temple wept when 
they saw the meanness of the second; so 
thesehere. Note, Afflictions will make great 
and surprising changes in a little time. 
When we see how sickness and old age alter 
people, change their countenance and temper, 
we may think of what the Bethlehemites said: 
“ Ts this Naomi ? One would not take it to be 
the same person.” God, by his grace, fit us 
for all such changes, especially the great 
change ! 

II. Of the composure of Naomi’s spirit. 
If some upbraided her with her poverty, she 
was not moved against them, as she would 
have been if she had been poor and proud ; 
but, with a great deal of pious patience, bore 
that and all the other melancholy effects of 
her affliction (v. 20, 21): Call me not Naomi, 
call me Mara, &c. ‘“‘ Naomi signifies plea- 
sant or amiable ; but all my pleasant things 
are laid waste; call me Mara, bitter or bitter- 
ness, for I am now a woman of a sorrowful 
spirit.” Thus does she bring her mind to 
her condition, which we all ought to do when 
our condition is not in every thing to our 
mind. Observe, 

1. The change of her state, and how it 
is described, with a pious regard to the divine 
providence, and without any passionate mur- 
murings or complaints. (1.) It was a very 
sad and melancholy change. She went out 
full; so she thought herself when she had 
her husband with her and two sons. Much 
of the fulness of our comfort in this world 
arises from agreeable relations. But she now 
came home again empty, a widow and child- 
less, and probably had sold her goods, and 
of all the effects she took with her *brought 
home no more than the clothes on her back. 
So uncertain is all that which we call fulness 
Even in the 
fulness of that sufficiency we may be in 
straits. But there is a fulness, a spiritual 
and divine fulness, which we can never be 
emptied of, a good part which shall not be 
taken from those that have it. (2.) She ac- 
knowledges the hand of God, his mighty 
hand, in the affliction. ‘It is the Lord that 
has brought me home again empty ; it is the 
Almighty that has afflicted me.” Note, No- 
thing conduces more to satisfy a gracious 
soul under an affliction than the consideration 
of the hand of God in it. It is the Lord, 
1 Sam. iii.18; Job i.21. Especially to con- 
sider that he who afflicts us is Shaddai, the 
Almighty, with whom it is folly to contend 
and to whom it is our duty and interest to 
submit. Itis that name of God by which he 
enters into covenant with his people: I am 
God Almighty, God All-sufficient, Gen. xvii. 1. 
He afflicts as a God in covenant, and his all- 
sufficiency may be our support and supply 
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under all our afflicti 
us of the creature knx ; 
himself. (3.) She speaks very fee! y 
the impression which the affliction had mad 
upon her: He has dealt very bitterly with me. 
The cup of affliction is a bitter cup, and even 
that which afterwards yields the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness, yet, for the present, is 
not joyous, but grievous, Heb. xii. 11. Job 
complains, Thou writest bitter things against 
me, Job xiii. 26. (4.) She owns the affliction 
to come from God as a controversy: The 
Lord hath testified against me. Note, When 
God corrects us he testifies against us and 
contends with us (Job x. 17), intimating that — 
he is displeased with us. Every rod has a — 
voice, the voice of a witness. r X 
2. The compliance of her spirit with this 
change: “ Cali me not Naomi, for I am no 
more pleasant, either to myself or to my 
friends; but call me Mara, a name more 
agreeable to my present state.”” Many that 
are debased and impoverished yet affect to 
be called by the empty names and titles of 
honour they have formerly enjoyed. Naomi 
did not so. Her humility regards not a glo- 
rious name in a dejected state. If God deal 
bitterly with her, she will accommodate her- 
self to the dispensation, and is willing to be 
called Mara, bitter. Note, It well becomes us 
to have our hearts humbled under humbling 
providences. When our condition is brought 
down our spirits should be brought down 
with it. And then our troubles are sanctified 
to us when we thus comport with them; for 
it is not an affliction itself, but an affliction 
rightly borne, that does us good. Perdidisti 
tot mala, si nondum misera esse didicisti—So 
many calamities have been lost upon you if 
you have not yet learned how to suffer. Sen 
ad Helv. Tribulation works patience. 


CHAP. IE. 


There 1s scarcely any chapter in all the sacred history that stoops 
so low as this to take cogmzance of so mean a person as Ruth, a 
poor Moabitish widow, so mean an action as her gleaning cork — 
in a neighbour's field, and the minute circumistances thereof, — 
But all this was in order to her being grafted into the line of 
Christ and taken in among his ancestors, that she might bea 
figure of the espousals of the Gentile church to Christ, Isa. liv. 1. 
This makes the story remarkable; and many of the passages of it 
are instructive and very improvable. Here we have, 1, Ruth’s 
humility and industry in gleaning corn, Providence directing her — 
to Boaz’s field, ver. 1—3. Il. The great favour which Boaz 
showed to her in many iustances, ver. 4—16, IIL. The return of 
Ruth to her mother-in-law, ver. 18—23. 


ND Naomi hada kinsman of her 
husband’s, a mighty man of — 
wealth, of the family of Elimelech ; 


and his name was Boaz. 


~ 


- 


2 And 
Ruth the Moabitess said unto Naomi, — 
Let me now go to the field, and glean 
ears of corn after him in whose sight 
I shall find grace. And she said unto — 
her, Go, my daughter. 3 And she 
went, and came, and gleaned in the ~ 
field after the reapers: and her hap — 
was to light on a part of the field be> 


¥ 


‘oT Wile 
longing unto Boaz, who was of 
kindred of Elimelech. 

Naomi had now gained a settlement in 
Bethlehem among her old friends ; and here 
we have an account, } 

I. Of her rich kinsman, Boaz, a mighty 
man of wealth, v. 1. The Chaldee reads it, 
mighty in the law. If he was both, it was a 
most rare and excellent conjunction, to be 


the 


_ mighty in wealth and mighty in the scriptures 


too; those that are so are mighty indeed. 
He was grandson of Nahshon, who was prince 
of the tribe of Judah in the wilderness, and 
son of Salmon, probably a younger son, by 
Rahab, the harlot of Jericho. He carries 
might in his name, Boaz—in him is strength ; 
and he was of the family of Elimelech, that 
family which was now reduced and brought 
so low. Observe, 1. Boaz, though a rich 
and great man, had poor relations. Every 
branch of the tree is not a top-branch. Let 
not those that are great in the world be 
ashamed to own their kindred that are mean 
and despised, lest they be found therein 
proud, scornful, and unnatural. 2. Naomi, 
though a poor contemptible widow, had rich 
relations, whom yet she boasted not of, nor 
was burdensome to, nor expected any thing 
from when she returned to Bethlehem in dis- 
tress. ‘Those that have rich relations, while 
they themselves are poor, ought to know 
that it is the wise providence of God that 
makes the difference (in which we ought to 
acquiesce), and that to be proud of our re- 
lation to such is a great sin, and to trust to 
it is great folly. 

If. Of her poor daughter-in-law, Ruth. 
1. Her condition was very low and poor, 
which was a great trial to the faith and con- 
stancy of a young proselyte. The Bethlehem- 
ites would have done well if they had invited 
Naomi and her daughter-in-law first to one 
good house and then to another (it would 
have been a great support to an aged widow 
anca great encouragement toa new convert); 
but, instead of tasting the dainties of Canaan, 
they have no way of getting necessary food 
but by gleaning corn, and otherwise, for 
aught that appears, they might have starved. 
Note, God has chosen the poor of this world; 
and poor they are likely to be, for, though 


God has chosen them, commonly men,over- | 


look them. 2. Her character, in this con- 
dition, was very good (v. 2): She said to 
Naomi, not, “ Let me now go to the land of 
Moab again, for there is no living here, here 
there is want, but in my father’s house there 
ts bread enough.” No, she is not mindful of 
the country from which she came out, other- 
wise she had now a fair occasion to return. 
The God of Israel shall be her God, and, 
though he slay her, yet will she trust in him 
and never forsake him. But her request is, 
Let me go to the field, and glean ears of corn. 
Those that are well born, and have been well 
brought up, know not what straits they may 
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Ruth in the field of Boaz 


be reduced to, nor what mean employments 
they may be obliged to get their bread by, 
Lam. iv 5. When the case is thus melan- 
choly, let Ruth be remembered, who is a 
great example, (1.) Of humility. When 
Providence had made her poor she did not 
say, “To glean, which is in effect to beg, I 
am ashamed,” but cheerfully stoops to the 
meanness of her circumstances and accom- 
modates herself to her lot. High spirits can 
more easily starve than stoop; Ruth was 
none of those. She does not tell her mother 
she was never brought up ‘to live upon 
crumbs. Though she was not brought up 
to it, she is brought down to it, and is not 
uneasy at it. Nay, it is her own motion, not 
her mother’s injunction. Humility is one of 
the brightest ornaments of youth, and one 
of the best omens. Before Ruth’s honour 
was this humility. Observe how humbly she 
speaks of herself, in her expectation of leave 
to glean: Let me glean after him in whose 
sight I shall find grace. She does not say, 
*< [ will go and glean, and surely nobody will 
deny me the liberty,” but, “I will go and 
glean, in the hope that somebody will allow 
me the liberty.” Note, Poor people must 
not demand kindness as a debt, but humbly 
ask it, and take it as a favour, though in 
ever so smalla matter. It becomes the poor 
to use entreaties. (2.) Of industry. She 
dees not say to her mother-in-law, “‘ Let me 
now go a visiting to the ladies of the town, 
or go a walking in the fields to take the air 
and be merry; I cannot sit all day moping 
with you.” No, it is not sport, but business, 
that her heart is upon: “Let me go and 
glean ears of corn, which will turn to some 
good account.” She was one of those 
virtuous women that love not to eat the 
bread of idleness, but love to take pains. 
This is an example to young people. Let 
| them learn betimes to labour, and, what their 
hand finds to do, do it with their might. A 
disposition to diligence bodes well both for 
this world and the other. Love not sleep, 
love not sport, love not sauntering ; but love 
business. It is also an example to poor 
people to work for their living, and not beg 
that which they are able to earn. We must 
not be shy of any honest employment, 
though it be mean, toyoy ovdev dyvetd0c—No 
labour is a reproach. Sin is a thing below 
us, but we must not think any thing else so 
that Providence calls usto. (3.) Of regard 
to her mother. ‘Though she was but her 
| mother-in-law, and though, being loosed by 
death from the law of her husband, she 
might easily suppose herself thereby loosed 
from the law of her husband’s mother, yet 
she is dutifully observant of her. She will 
not go out without letting her know and 
asking her ieave. This respect young people 
ought to show to their parents and governors; 
itis part of the honour due to them. She 
did not say, *‘ Mother, if you will go with 
tae, | will go glean:” but, “Do you sit at 
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home and take your ease, and I will go 
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abroad, and take pains.” Juniores ad labores 
—Youth should work. Let young people 
take advice from the aged, but not put them 
upon toil. (4.) Of dependence upon Provi- 
dence, intimated in that, I will glean after 
him in whose sight I shall find grace. She 


_ knows not which way to go, nor whom to 


enquire for, but will trust Providence to raise 
her up some friend or other that will be kind 
to her. Let us always keep up good thoughts 
of the divine providence, and believe that 
while we do well it will do well for us. And 
it did well for Ruth; for when she went out 
alone, without guide or companion, to glean, 
her hap was to light on the field of Boaz, v. 3. 
To her it seemed casual. She knew not 
whose field it was, nor had she any reason 
for going to that more than any other, and 
therefore it is said to be her-hap; but Provi- 
dence directed her steps to this field. Note, 
God wisely orders small events; and those 
that seem altogether contingent serve his 
own glory andthe good of his people. Many 
a great affair is brought about by a little 
turn, which seemed fortuitous to us, but was 
directed by Providence with design. 


4 And, behold, Boazcame from Beth- 
,ehem, and said unto the reapers, The 
Lorp be with you. And theyanswered 
him, The Lorp bless thee. 5 Then 
said Boaz unto his servant that was 
set over the reapers, Whose damsel is 
this? 6 And the servant that was 
set over the reapers answered and 
said, It is the Moabitish damsel that 
came back with Naomi out of the 
country of Moab: 7 And she said, 
I pray you, let me glean and gather 
after the reapers among the sheaves: 
so she came, and hath continued even 
from the morning until now, that she 
tarried a little in the house. 8 Then 
said Boaz unto Ruth, Hearest thou 
not, my daughter? Go not to glean 
in another field, neither go from 


hence, but abide here fast by my 


maidens: 9 Jet thine eyes be on 
the field that they do reap, and go 
thou after them: have I not charged 
the young men that they shall not 
touch thee? and when thou art 
athirst, go unto the vessels, and drink 
of that which the young men have 
drawn. 10 Then she fell on her face, 
and bowed herself to the ground, and 


said unto him, Why have I found 


grace in thine eyes, that thou shouldest 
take knowledge of me, seeing I ama 


sienednin 11 And Boaz, answe 
and said unto hers fik ath fully t 
showed me, all that. th u hast d 
unto thy mother in, re since 1 the 
death of thine husband: and how 
thou hast left thy father and thy 
mother, and the land of thy nativity, 
and art come unto a people which 
thou knewest not heretofore. 12 
The Lorp recompense thy work, and 
a full reward be given thee of the © 
Lorp God of Israel, under whose — 
wings thou art come to trust. 13 
Then she said, Let me find favour in 
thy sight, my lord; for that thou 
hast comforted me, . Be for that thou | 
hast spoken friendly unto thine hand- 
maid, though I be not like unto one | 
of thine handmaidens. 14 And Boaz 
said unto her, At mealtime come thou ~ 
hither, and eat of the bread, and dip — 
thy morsel in the vinegar. And she 
sat beside the reapers: and he reached — 
her parched corn, and she did eat, 
and was sufficed, and left. 15 And 
when she was risen up to glean, Boaz 
commanded his young men, saying, 

Let her glean even among thesheaves, — 
and reproach her not: 16 And let 
fall also some of the handfuls of pur- — 
pose for her, and leave them, that she — 
may glean them, and rebuke her not. 


Now Boaz himself appears, and a great 
deal of decency there appears in his carriage 
both towards. his own servants and towards 
this poor stranger. 

I. Towards his own servants, and those. 
that were employed for him in reaping and — 
gathering in his corn. Harvest-time is one i 
time, many hands must then be at work. 
Boaz that had much, being a mighty man of 
wealth, had much to do, and consequently 
many to work under him and to live upon him. 
As goods are inereased those are mereased 
that_eat them, and what good has the oHeT, q 
thereof save the beholding of them with his eyes? 
Boaz is here an example of a good master. _ 

1. He had a servant that was set over the — 
reapers, v. 6. Ingreat families it is requisite 
there should be one to oversee the rest of the 
servants, and appoint to each their portion 
both of work and meat. Ministers are such — 
servants in God’s house, and it is requisite — 
that they be both wise and faithful, and show 
their Lord all things, as he here, v. 6. 

2. Yet he came himself to his reapers, to — 
see how the work went forward, if he found 
any thing amiss to rectify it, and to give — 
further orders what should he done. . This 
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done by the halves; the master’s eye makes 


a fat horse) and it was also for the encourage- 


ment of his servants, who would go on the 
more cheerfully in their work when their 
master countenanced them so far as to make 
them a visit. Masters that live at ease should 
think with tenderness of those that toil for 
them and bear the burden and heat of the day. 

3. Kind and pious salutations were inter- 
changed between Boaz and his reapers. 

(1.) He said to them, The Lord be with you; 
and they replied, The Lord bless thee, v. 4. 
Hereby they expressed, [1.] Their mutual 
respect to each other; he to them as good 
servants, and they to him as a good master. 
When he came to them he did not fall a 
chiding them, as if he came only to find 
fault and exercise his authority, but he 
prayed for them: “ The Lord be with you, 
prosper you, and give youhealth andstrength, 
and preserve you from any disaster.” Nor 
did they, as soon as ever he was out of hear- 
ing, fall a cursing him, as some ill-natured 
setvants that hate their master’s eye, but 
they returned his courtesy: “ The Lord bless 
thee, and make our labours serviceable to thy 
prosperity.”’ Things are likely to go on well 
in a houseywhere there is such good-will as 
this betwen master and servants. [2.] 
Their joint-dependence upon the divine provi- 
dence. ‘They express their kindness to each 
other by praying one for another. They 
show not only their courtesy, but their piety, 
and acknowledgment that all good comes 
from the presence and blessing of God, which 
therefore we should value and desire above 
any thing else both for ourselves and others, 

(2.) Let us hence learn to use, [1.] 
Courteous salutations, as expressions of a 
smecre good-will to our friends. [2.] Pious 
ejaculations, lifting up our hearts to God for 
his favour, in such short prayers as these. 
Only we must take heed that they do not de- 
generate into formality, lest in them we take 
the name of the Lord our God in vain ; but, 
if we be serious in them, we may in them 
keep up our communion with God, and fetch 
mm mercy and grace from him. It appears 
to have been the usual custom thus to wish 
reapers good speed, Ps, cxxix. 7, 8. 


_- 4. He took an account from his reapers 


concerning a stranger he met with in the 
field, and gave necessary orders concerning 
her, that they should not touch her (v. 9) nor 
reproach her, v. 15. Masters must take 
care, not only that they do no hurt them- 


selves, but that they suffer not their servants 


and those under them to do hurt. He also 
ordered them to be kind to her, and Jet fall 
some of the handfuls on purpose for her. 
Though it is fit that masters should restrain 
and rebuke their servants’ wastefulness, yet 
they should not tie them up from being 
charitable, but give them allowance for that, 
with prudent directions. 
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was both for his own interest (he that wholly | 
leaves his business to others will have it 
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Ruth in the field of Boaz. 

II. Boaz’ was very kind to Ruth, and 
showed her a great deal of favour, induced to 
it by the account he had of her, and what he 
observed concerning her, God also inclining 
his heart to countenance her. Coming among 
his reapers, he observed this stranger among 
them, and got intelligence from his steward 
who she was, and here is a very particular 
account of what passed concerning her. 

1. The steward gave to Boaz a very fair 
account of her, proper to recommend her to 
his favour, v 6, 7. (1.) That she was a 
stranger, and therefore one of those that by 
the law of God were to gather the gleanings 
of the harvest, Ley. xix. 9,10. She is the 
Moabitish damsel. (2.) That she was allied 
to his family ; she came back with Naom, 
the wife of Elimelech,a kinsman of Boaz. 
(3.) That she was a proselyte, for she came out 
of the country of Moab to settle in the land 
of Israel. (4.) That she was very modest, 
and had not gleaned till she had asked leave. 
(5.) That she was very industrious, and had 
continued close to her work from morning 
even until now. And the poor that are in- 
dustrious and willing to take pains are fit 
to be encouraged. Now, in the heat of the 
day, she tarried a little in the house or booth 
that was set up in the field for shelter from the 
weather to repose herself, and some suggest 
that it is probable she retired for her devo- 
tion. But she soon came back to her work, 
and, except that little intermission, kept 
close to it all day, though it was not what 
she had been used to. Servants should be 
just in the character and reports they give 
to their masters, and take heed they do 
not misrepresent any person, nor without 
cause discourage their master’s charity. 

2. Boaz was hereupon extremely civil to 
her in divers instances. (1.) He ordered her 
to attend his reapers in every field they ga- 
thered in and not to glean in the field of 
another, for she should not need to go any 
where else to better herself (v. 8): Abide 
here fast by my maidens ; for those of her 
own sex were the fittest company for her. 
(2.) He charged all his servants to be very 
tender of her and respectful to her, and 
no doubt they would be so to one to 
whom they saw their master kind. She was 
a stranger, and it is probable her language, 
dress, and mien diftered much from theirs ; 
but he charged them that they should not in 
any thing affront her, or be abusive to her, 
as rude servants are too apt to be to strangers. 
(3.) He bade her welcome to the entertain- 
ment he had provided for his own servants. 
He ordered her, not only to drink of the 
water which was drawn for them (for that 
seems to be the liquor he means (v. 9), 
drawn from the famous well of Beth-lehém 
which was by the gate, the water of which 
Dayid longed for, 2 Sam. xxii. 15), but at 
meal-time to come and eat of their bread (v. 
14), yea, and she should be welcome to their 
sauce too: Come, dip thy morsel in the 
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The kindness of Boaz to Ruth. 
vinegar, to make it savoury: for God allows 
us not only nourishing but relishing food, 
not for necessity only, but for delight. And 
for encouragement to her, and direction to 
the servants, he himself, happening to be 
present when the reapers sat down to meat, 
reached her parched corn to eat. It is no 
disparagement to the finest hand to be 
reached forth to the needy (Prov. xxxi. 20), 
and to be employed in serving the poor. 
Observe, Boaz was not scanty in his provi- 
sion for his reapers, but sent them so much 
more than enough for themselves as would 
be mtertainment for a stranger. Thus there 
is >hat scattereth and yet increaseth. (4.) He 
commended her for her dutiful respect to her 
mether-in-law, which, though he did not 
kucw her by sight, yet he had heard of 
(v. 11): It has been fully shown me all that 
thou hast done unto thy mother-in-law. Note, 
Those that do well ought to have the praise 
of it. But that which especially he com- 
mended her for was that she had left her own 
country, and had become a proselyte to the 
Jewish religion ; for so the Chaldee expounds 
it: “Thou hast come to be proselyted, and 
to dwell among a people whom thou knowest 
not.” ‘Those that leave all, to embrace the 
true religion, are worthy of double honour. 
(5.) He prayed for her (v. 12): The Lord re- 
compense thy work. Her strong affection to 
the commonwealth of Israel, to which she 
was by birth an alien, was such a work of the 
divine grace in her as would certainly be 
crowned with a full reward by him under 
whose wings she had come to trust. Note, 
Those that by faith come under the wings of 
the divine grace, and havea full complacency 
and confidence in that grace, may be sure of 
a full recompence of reward for their so 
doing. From this expression, the Jews de- 
scribe a proselyte to be one that is gathered 
under the wings of the divine majesty. (6.) He 
encouraged her to go on in her gleaning, and 
did not ofter to take her off from that; for 
the greatest kindness we can do our poor re- 
lations is to assist and encourage their in- 
dustry. Boaz ordered his servants to let 
her glean among the sheaves, where other 
gleaners were not allowed to come, and not 
to reproach her, that is, not to call her thief, 
or to suspect her of taking more than was 
allowed her, v.15. All this shows Boaz to 
have been a man of a generous spirit, and 
one that, according to the law, considered 
the heart of a stranger. 

3. Ruth received his favours with a great 
deal of humility and gratitude, and conducted 
herself with as much propriety in her place 
as he did himself in his, but little thinking 
that she should shortly be the mistress of that 
field she was now gleaning in. (1.) She paid 
all possible respect to him, and gave him 
honour, according to the usage of the coun- 
try (v. 10): She fell on her face, and bowed 
herself to the ground. Note, Good breeding 
is a great ornament to religion ; and we must 


render honour to wh 
She humbly owned 
favours: “I am a stro 
like one of thy handmaids , so 
dressed nor so well taught, not so neat nor 
so handy.” Note, It well becomes us all to 
think meanly of ourselves, and to take notice 
of that in ourselves which is diminishing, 
esteeming others better than ourselves. (3.) — 
She gratefully acknowledged his kindness to 
her ; though it was no great expense to him, — 
nor much more than what he was obliged to — 
by the divine law, yet she magnifies and ad-— 
mires it: Why have I found grace in thy eyes? 
v.10. (4.) She begs the continuance of his — 
good-will: Let me find favour in thy sight — 
(v. 13), and owns that what he had said had 
been a cordial to her: Thou hast comforted — 
me, for that thou hast spoken friendly to me. 
Those that are great, and in high places, — 
know not how much good they may do to 
their inferiors with a kind look or by speak- 
ing friendly to them; and so small an ex- 
pense, one would think, they should not 
grudge, when it shall be put upon the score 
of their charity. (5.) When Boaz gave her © 
her dinner with his reapers she only ate so — 
much as would suffice her, and left the rest, — 
and immediately rose up to glean, v. 14, 15. 
She did not, under pretence either of her 
want or of her labour, eat more than was 
convenient for her, nor so much as to unfit 
her for work in the afternoon. Temper- 
ance is a friend to industry; and we must 
eat and drink to strengthen us for business, 
not to indispose us to it. ‘ 


17 So she gleaned in the field until — 
even, and beat out that she had 
gleaned: and it was about an ephah © 
of barley. 18 And she took it up, — 
and went into the city: and her 
mother in law saw what she had — 
gleaned: and she brought forth, and | 
gave to her that she had reserved — 
after she was sufficed. 19 And her 
mother in law said unto her, Where 
hast thou gleaned to day ? and where 
wroughtest thou? blessed be he that — 
did take knowledge of thee. And 
she showed her mother in law with 
whom she had wrought, and said, — 
The man’s name with whom Iwrought — 
to day is Boaz. 20 And Naomi said — 
unto her daughter in law, Blessed be 
he of the Lorp, who hath not left 
off his kindness to the living and to — 
the dead. And Naomi said unto her, — 
The man ¢s near of kin unto us, one 
of our next kinsmen. 21 And Ruth — 
the Moabitess said, He said unto me © 
also, Thou shalt keep fast by my _ 
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ny 22 And Naomi said 
unto Ruth her daughter in law, It is 
_ good, my daughter, that thou go out 
_with his maidens, that they meet thee 
not in any other field. 23 So she 
kept fast by the maidens of Boaz 
to glean unto the end of barley har- 
yest and of wheat harvest; and dwelt 


th her mother in law. 
Here, I. Ruth finishes her day’s work, v.17. 
. She took care not to lose time, for she 
gleaned until evening. We must not be 
“weary of well-doing, because in due season 
we shall reap. She did not make an excuse 
to sit still, or go home, till the evening. Let 
"us work the works of him that sent us, while it 
is day. She scarcely used, much less did 
~ she abuse, the kindness of Boaz; for, though 
_ he ordered his servants to leave handfuls for 
her, she continued to glean the scattered ears. 
2. She took care not to lose what she had 
gathered, but threshed it herself, that she 
‘might the more easily carry it home, and 
might have it ready for use. The slothful 
man roasteth not that which he took in hunting, 
and so loseth the benefit of it, but the sub- 
stance of a diligent man is precious, Prov. 
xii. 27. Ruth had gathered it ear by ear, 
but, when she had put it all together, it was 
an ephah of barley, about four pecks. Many 
a little makes a great deal. It is an en- 
couragement to industry that in all labour, 
even that of gleaning, there is profit, but the 
talk of the lips tendeth only to penury. When 
she had got her corn into as little compass as 
she could, she took it up herself, and carried 
_ if into the city, though, had she asked them, 
it is likely some of Boaz’s servants would 
_ have done that for her. We should study to 
_ be as little as possible troublesome to those 
that are kind to us. She did not think it 
either too hard or too mean a service to carry 
her corn herself into the city, but was rather 
_ pleased with what she had gotten by her own 
industry, and careful to secure it; and let us 
- thus take care that we lose not those things 
4 which we have wrought, which we have gained, 
2 John 8. 
_ IL. She paid her respects to her mother-in- 
: Jaw, went straight home to her and did not go 
to converse with Boaz’s servants, showed her 
what she had gleaned, that she might see she 
_had not been idle. 
1, She entertained her with what she had 
left of the good dinner Boaz had given her. 
She gave to her what she had reserved, after 
she was sufficed (v. 18),, which refers to v. 14. 
If she had any thing better than another, her 
“mother should have part with her. Thus, 
having shown industry abroad, she showed 
prety at home; so children’s maintaining 
their parents is called (1 Tim. v. 4), and it is 
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part of the honour due to them by the fifth’ 


commandment, Matt. xv. 6. 


men, until they have ended all 


2. She gave her an account of her day’s 
work, and how a kind providence had fa- 
voured her in it, which made it very comfort- 
able toher; for the gleanings that a righteous 
man hath are better than the harvests of 
many wicked, Ps. xxxvii. 16. (1.) Naomi 
asked her where she had been: Where hast 
thou gleaned to-day? Note, Parents should 
take care to enquire into the ways of their 
children, how, and where, and in what com- 
pany they spend their time. ‘This may pre- 
vent many extravagancies which children, 
left to themselves, run into, by which they 
bring both themselves and their parents to 
shame. If we are not our brethren’s, yet 
surely we are our children’s keepers: and 
we know what a son Adonijah proved, that 
had never been chidden. Parents should 
examine their children, not to frighten nor 
discourage them, not so as to make them 
hate home or tempt them to tell a lie, but to 
commend them if they have done well, and 
with mildness to reprove and caution them if 
they have done otherwise. It is a good 
question for us to ask ourselves in the close 
of every day, ‘‘ Where have I gleaned to-day? 
What improvements have I made in know- 
ledge and grace? What have I done or ob- 
tained that will turn to a good account?” 
(2.) Ruth gave her a particular account of 
the kindness she had received from Boaz 
(v. 19) and the hopes'she had of further kind- 
ness from him, he having ordered her to at- 
tend his servants throughout all the harvest, 
v. 21. Note, Children should look upon 
themselves as accountable to their parents 
and to those that are over them, and not 
think it a disparagement to them to be ex- 
amined ; let them do that which is good, and 
they shall have praise of the same. Ruth 
told her mother what kindness Boaz had 
shown her, that she might take some occa- 
sion or another to acknowledge it and return 
him thanks; but she did not tell her how 
Boaz had commended her, v. 11. Humility 
teaches us, not only not to praise ourselves, 
but not to be forward to publish others’ 
praises of us. (3.) We are here told what 
Naomi said to it. [1.] She prayed heartily 
for him that had been her daughter’s bene- 
factor, even before she knew who it was 
(v. 19): Blessed be he, whoever he was, that 
did take knowledge of thee, shooting the ar- 
row of prayer at a venture. But more par- 
ticularly when she was told who it was 
(v.20): Blessed be he of the Lord. Note, 
The poor must pray for those that are kind 
and liberal to them, and thus requite them, 
when they are not capable of making them 
any other requital. Let the loins of the poor 
bless those that refresh them, Job xxix. 13; 
xxxi. 20. And he that hears the cries of the 
poor against their oppressors (Exod. xxii. 27), 
it may be hoped, will hear the prayers of the 
poor for their benefactors. She now remem- 
bered the former kindnesses Boaz had shown 
to her husband and sons, and joins those to 
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this: he has not deft off his kindness to the 
living and to the dead. If we generously 


show kindness even to those that seem to 


have forgotten our former favours, perhaps 
it may help to revive the remembrance even 
of those which seem buried. [2.] She ac- 
quainted Ruth with the relation their family 
was in to Boaz: The man is near of kin to us. 
It should seem she had been so long in Moab 
that she had forgotten her kindred in the 
land of Israel, tiil by this providence God 
brought it to her mind. At least she had 
not told Ruth of it, though it might have 
been some encouragement to a young prose- 
lyte. Unlike to humble Naomi are many, 
who, though fallen into decay themselves, 
are continually boasting of their great rela- 
tions. Nay, Observe the chain of thought 
here, and in it a chain of providences, bring- 
ing about. what was designed concerning 
Ruth. Ruth names Boaz as one that had 
been kind to her. Naomi bethinks herself 
who that should be, and presently recollects 
herself: “ The manis near of kin to us; now 
that I hear his name, I remember him very 
well.” This thought brings in another: 
“He is our next kinsman, our goel, that has 
the right to redeem our estate that was 
mortgaged, and therefore from him we may 
expect further kindness. He is the likeliest 
man in all Bethlehem to set us up.” Thus 
God brings things to our mind, sometimes 
on a sudden, that prove to have a wonderful 
tendency to our good. [3.] She appointed 
Ruth to continue her attendance in the fields 
of Boaz (v. 22): “ Let them not meet thee in 
any other field, for that will be construed a 
contempt of his courtesy.” Our blessed Sa- 
viour is our Goel; itis he that has a right to 
redeem, If we expect to receive benefit by 
him, let us closely adhere to him, and his 
fields, and his family; let us not go to the 
world and its fields for that which is to be 
had with him only, and which he has en- 
couraged us to expect from him. Has the 
Lord dealt bountifully with us? Let us not 
be found in any other field, nor seek for 
happiness and satisfaction in the creature. 
Tradesmen take it ill if those that are in 
their books go to another shop. We lose 
divine favours if we slight them. Some 
think Naomi gave her daughter-in-law a tacit 
rebuke; she had spoken (v. 21) of keeping 
fast by the young men. ‘“‘ Nay,” said Naomi 
(v. 22), “It is good that thou go out with his 
maidens; they are fitter company for thee 
than the young men.’’ But they are too cri- 
tical. Ruth spoke of the young men because 
they were the principal labourers, and. to 
them Boaz had given directions concerning 
her; and Naomi takes it for granted that, 
while she attended the young men, her so- 
ciety would be with the maidens, as was fit. 
Ruth dutifully observed her mother’s direc- 
tions; she continued to glean, to the end, 
not only of barley-harvest, but of the wheat- 
harvest, which followed it, that she might 
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trick expounds it) she did not gad abr 
but kept her aged mother company at home 
Dinah went out to see the daughters of the 
land, and we know what a disgrace her vanity 
ended in. Ruth kept at home, and helped 
to maintain her mother, and went out on no 
other errand than to get provision for her 
and we shall find afterwards what preferment 
her humility and industry ended in. Seest 


thou a man diligent in his business ? Honour 


is before him. ~ ' 
CHAP. III. 


We found it very easy, in the former chapter, to applaud the de: 
cency of Rath’s behaviour, aad to show what good use we mi Yy 
inake of the account given us of it; but in this chapter we shall 
have much ado to vindicate it from the imputation of indecency 
and to save it from having an ill use made of it ; but the goodnes: 
of those times was such as saved what is recorded here from be- 
ng ill done, and yet the badness of these times is such as that it 
will not justify any now in doing the like. Here is, 1. The diree- 
tions Naomi gave to her daughter-in-law how to claim Boaz for 
her husband, ver. 1—5, I. Ruth’s punctual observance of those 
directions, ver, 6,7. UL, The kind and honourable treatment 
Boaz gave her, ver. 8—15. IV. Her return to her mother-in-law, 
ver. 16—1S. ‘ 


HEN Naomi her mother in law 
said unto her, My daughter, 

shall I not seek rest for thee, that it 
may be well with thee? 2 And now 
is not Boaz of our kindred, with 
whose maidens thou wast? Behold, 
he winnoweth barley to night in the 
threshing floor. 3 Wash thyself 
therefore, and anoint thee, and put 
thy raiment upon thee, and get thee 
down to the floor: but make not 
thyself known unto the man, until he 
shall have done eating and drinking. 
4 And it shall be, when he heth 
down, that thou shalt mark the place 
where he shall lie, and thou shalt go 
in, and uncover his feet, and lay thee 
down; and he will tell thee what 
thou shalt do. 5 And she said unto 
her, All that thou sayest unto me I 
will do. — pees iW aie 
Here, I. Naomi’s care for her daughter’s 
comfort is without doubt very commendable, 
and is recorded for imitation. She had no 
thoughts of marrying herself, ch. i.12. But, 
though she that was old had resolved upon a 
perpetual widowhood, yet she was far from 
the thoughts of confining her daughter-in- 
law to it, that was young. Age must not 
make itself a standard to youth. On the 
contrary, she is full of contrivance. how to 
get her well married. Her wisdom projected” 
that for her daughter which her daughter’s 
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| modesty forbade her to project for 
v.1. This she did, 1. In justice to the dead, 
to raise up seed to those that were gone, 
and so to preserve the family from being ex- 
‘tinct. 2. In kindness and gratitude to her 
_ daughter-in-law, who had conducted herself 
very dutifully and respectfully to her. “‘ My 
daughter” (said she, looking upon her in all 
spects as her own), “shall I not seek rest 
for thee,” that is, a settlement in the married 
State; “shall I not get thee a good husband, 
‘that it may be well with thee,” that is, “ that 
thou mayest live plentifully and pleasantly, 
and not spend all thy days in the mean and 
melancholy condition we now live in ?” Note, 
(1.) A married state is, or should be, a state 
of rest to young people. Wandering af- 
_ fections are then fixed, and the heart must 
be at rest. It is at rest in the house of a 
husband, and in his heart, ch. i. 9. Those 
are giddy indeed that marriage does not 
compose. (2.) That which should be desired 
and designed by those that enter into the 
‘married state is that it may be well with them, 
in order to which it is necessary that they 
choose well; otherwise, instead of being a 
rest to them, it may prove the greatest un- 
_ easiness. Parents, in disposing of their 
children, must have this in their eve, that at 
may be well with them. And be 3 always 
remembered that is best for us which is best 
for our souls. (3.) It is the duty of parents 
to seek this rest for their children, and to do 
all that is fit for them to do, in due time, 
in order to it. And the more dutiful and 
‘respectful they are to them, though they can 
the worse spare them, yet they should the 
rather prefer them, and the better. 
II. The course she took in order to her 
daughter’s preferment was very extraordinary 
and looks suspicious. If there wasany thing 
improper in it, the fault must lie upon 
_ Naomi, who put her daughter upon it, and 
_who knew, or should know, the laws and 
usages of Israel better than Ruth. 1. It 
_ was true that Boaz, being near of kin to the 
q deceased, and (for aught that Naomi knew 
_ to the contrary) the nearest of all now alive, 
_ was obliged by the divine law to marry the 
: widow of Mahlon, who was the eldest son of 
_ Elimelech, and was dead without issue (v. 2): 
“Is not Boaz of our kindred, and therefore 
bound in conscience to take care oi our af- 
fairs? Why should we not remind him of 
‘ his duty?” This may encourage us to lay 
ourselves by faith at the feet of Christ, that 
“he is our near kinsman; having taken our 
nature upon him, he is bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh. 2. It was a convenient 
time to remind him of it, now that he had 
oe so much acquaintance with Ruth by her 
constant attendance on his reapers during 
the whole harvest, which was now ended; 
‘and he also, by the kindness he had shown 
to Ruth in smaller matters, had encouraged 
| Naomi to hope that he would not be unkind, 
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Ruth’s visit to Boaz, 
thought it was a good opportunity to apply 
to him when he made a winnowing-feast 
at his threshing-floor (v. 2), then and there 
completing the joy of the harvest, and treat. 
ing his workmen like a kind master: He 
winnoweth barley to-night, that is, he makes 
his, entertainment to-night. As Nabal and 
Absalom had feasts at their sheep-shearing, 
so Boaz at his winnowing. 3. Naomi 
thought Ruth the most proper person to do 
it herself; and perhaps it was the usage in 
that country that in this case the woman 
should make the demand; sv much is in- 
timated by the law, Deut. xxv. 7—9. Naomi 
therefore orders her daughter-in-law to make 
herself clean and neat, not to make herself 
fine (v. 3): “ Wash thyself and anoint thee, 
not paint thee (as Jezebel), put on thy rai- 
ment, but not the attire of a harlot, and go 
down tothe floor,’ whither, it is probable, 
she was invited to the supper there made ; 
but she must not make herself known, that 
is, not make her errand known (she herself 
could not but be very well known among 
Boaz’s reapers) till the company had dispersed 
and Boaz had retired. And upon this occa- 
sion she would have an easier access to him 
in private than she could have at his own 
house. And thus farwas well enough. But, 
4: Her coming to lie down at his feet, when 
he wasasleep in his bed, had such an appear- 
ance of evil, was such an approach towards 
it, and might have been such an occasion of 
it, that we know not well how to justify it. 
Many expositors think it unjustifiable, par. 
ticularly the excellent Mr. Poole. We musv 
not do evil that good may come. It is 
dangerous to bring the spark and the tinder 
together; for how great a matter may a little 
fire kindle! All agree that it is not to be 
drawn into a precedent; neither our laws 
nor our times are the same that were then ; 
yet I am willing to make the best of it. If 
Boaz was, as they presumed, the next kins- 
man, she was his wife before God (as we 
say), and there needed but little ceremony to 
complete the nuptials; and Naomi did not 
intend that Ruth should approach to him 
any otherwise than as his wife. She knew 
Boaz to be not only an old man (she would 
not have trusted to that alone in venturing 
her daughter-in-law so near him), but a 
grave sober man, a virtuous and. religious 
man, and one that feared God. She knew 
Ruth to be a modest woman, chaste, and a 
keeper at home, Tit. ii. 5. The Israelites had 
indeed been once debauched by the daughters 
of Moab (Num. xxv. 1), but this Moabitess 
was none of those daughters. Naomi her- 
self designed nothing but what was honest 
and honourable, and her charity (which be- 
lieveth all things and hopeth all things) ba- 
nished and forbade all suspicion that either 
Boaz or Ruth would attempt any thing but 
what was likewise honest and honourable. 
If what she adyised had been then as inde- 
cent and immodest (according to the usage 


Ruth’s visit 
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to Boaz. 
of the country) as it seems now to us, we 
cannot think that if Naomi had had so little 
virtue (which yet we have no reason to sus- 
yect) she would also have had so little wis- 
fic as to put her daughter upon it, since 
that alone might have marred the match, 
and have alienated the affections of so grave 
and good a man as Boaz from her. We 
must therefore think that the thing did not 
look so ill then as it does now. Naomi re- 
ferred her daughter-in-law to Boaz for fur- 
ther directions. When she had thus made 
her claim, Boaz, who was more learned in 
the laws, would tell her what she must do. 
Thus must we lay ourselves at the feet of 
our Redeemer, to receive from him our doom. 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? Acts ix. 
6. We may be sure, if Ruth had appre- 
hended any evil in that which her mother 
advised her to, she was a woman of too much 
virtue and too much sense to promise as she 
did (v. 5): All that thou sayest unto me I 
will do. ‘Thus must the younger submit to 
the elder, and to their grave and prudent 
counsels, when they have nothing worth 
speaking of to object against it. 


6 And she went down unto the 
floor, and did according to all that 
her mother in law bade her. 7 And 
when Boaz had eaten and drunk, and 
his heart was merry, he went to he 
down at the end of the heap of corn: 
and she came softly, and uncovered 
his feet, and laid her down. 8S And 
it came to pass at, midnight, that the 
man was afraid, and turned himself: 
and, behold, a woman lay at his feet. 
9 And he said, Who art thou? and 
she answered, I am Ruth thine hand- 
maid: spread therefore thy skirt over 
thine handmaid ; for thou art a near 
kinsman. 10 And he said, Blessed 
be thou of the Lorp, my daughter: 


for thou hast showed more kindness 


in the latter end than at the begin- 
ning, inasmuch as thou followedst not 
young men, whether poor or rich. 11 
And now, my daughter, fear not; I 
will do to thee all that thou requirest : 
for all the city of my people doth 


_know that thou’ art a virtuous wo- 


man. 12 And now it is true that I 
am thy near kinsman ; howbeit there 
is a kinsman nearer than I. 13 
Tarry this night, and it shall be in 
the morning, that if he will perform 
unto thee the part of a kinsman, well; 
let him do the kinsman’s part: but 


if he will not do the part of a kins- ‘was somebody at his feet, and enquired 
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of a kinsman to the 
liveth: lie down unti 

Here is, I. Boaz’s good managem: 
his common affairs. It is probable, 2 
ing to the common usage, 1. When 
servants winnowed, he was with them, 
had his eye upon them, to prevent, not th 
stealing any of his corn (he had no reason t 
fear that), but their waste of it through 
carelessness in the winnowing of it. Mast 
may sustain great losses by servants t 
are heedless, though they be honest, which 
is a reason why men should be diligent te 
know the state of their own flocks, and look 
well to them. 2. When he had more than 
ordinary work to be done, he treated his 
servants with extraordinary entertainments, 
and, for their encouragement, did eat and 
drink with them. It well becomes those that 
are rich and great to be generous to, and also 
to be familiar with, those that are under 
them, and employed for them. 3. When 
Boaz had supped with his workmen, and 
been awhile pleasant with them, he went to 
bed in due time, so early that by midnight he 
had his first sleep (v. 8), and thus he would 
be fit for his business betimes next morning. 
All that are good husbands will keep good 
hours, and not indulge themselves nor thei 
families in unseasonable mirth. The Chaldee 
paraphrase tells us (v. 7) that Boaz ate and 
drank and his heart was good (and so the 
Hebrew word is), and he blessed the name of 
the Lord, who had heard his prayers, and 
taken away the fumine from the land of Israel. 
So that he went sober to bed, his heart was 
ina good frame, and not overcharged with 
surfeiting and drunkenness. And he did 
not go to bed without prayer. Now that he 
had eaten and was tull he blessed the Lord, 
and now that he was going to rest he com. 
mitted himself to the divine protection ; it 
was well he did, for he had an unusual 
temptation before him, though he knew 
not of it. 4. He had his bed or couch laid 
at the end of the heap of corn; not because 
he had set his heart upon it, nor only that 
he might watch and keep it safe from thieves, 
but it was too late to go home to the city, 
and here he would be near his work, and 
ready for it next morning, and he would 
show that he was not nice or curious in his 
lodging, neither took state nor consulted 
his ease, but was, like his father Jacoh, a 
plain man, that, when there was occasion, 
could make his bed in a barn, and, if need 
were, sleep contentedly in the straw. 

II. Ruth’s good assurance in the manage- 
ment of her affair. She observed her mo- 
ther’s orders, went and laid herself down, 
not by his side, but overcross his bed’s feet, 
in her clothes, and kept awake, waiting for 
an opportunity to tell her errand. When he - 
awaked in the night, and perceived ther 
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she told him her name and then her 

(v. 9), that she came to put herself 
der his protection, as the person appointed 
the divine law to be her protector: 
“Thou art he that has a right to redeem a 
family and an estate from perishing, and 
“therefore let this ruin be under thy hand: 

and spread thy skirt over me—be pleased to 
_ espouse me and my cause.”” Thus must we 

by faith apply ourselves to Jesus Christ as 
_ our next kinsman, that is able to redeem us, 
‘come under his wings, as we are invited 
(Matt. xxiii. 37), and beg of him to spread 
his skirt over us. ‘‘ Lord Jesus, take me into 
_ thy covenant and under thy care. I am op- 
| pressed, undertake for me.” 

Ill. The good acceptance Ruth gained 
| with Boaz. What she did had no ill-effect, 
| either one way or other, so that Naomi was 
_ not mistaken in her good opinion of her 
_kinsman. He knew her demand was just 

_and honourable, and treated her accordingly, 
and did not deal with his sister as with a 
harlot, Gen. xxxiv. 31. For, 

1. He did not offer to violate her chastity, 
though he had all the opportunity that could 
be. The Chaldee paraphrase thus descants 
_ upon it :—He subdued his concupiscence, and 
1 did not approach to her, but did as Joseph the 
Just, who would not come near to his Egyp- 
_ ‘jan mistress, and as Phaltiel the Pious, who, 
when Saui had given him Michal, David's 
- wife (1 Sam. xxv. 44), put a sword between 
_ himself and her, that he might not touch her. 
- Boaz knew it was not any sinful lust that 
_ brought her thither, and therefore bravely 
maintained both his own honour and hers. 

2. He did not put any ill construction upon 
_ what she did, did not reproach her as an im- 
pudent woman and unfit to make an honest 
man a wife. She having approved herself 
- well in the fields, and all her conduct having 
been modest and decent, he would not, from 
this instance, entertain the least suspicion of 
her character nor seem to do so, perhaps 
_ blaming himself that he had not offered the 
service of a kinsman to these distressed 
widows, and saved her this trouble, and ready 
to say as Judah concerning his daughter-in- 
law, She is more righteous than I. But on 
_ the contrary, 

(1.) He commended her, spoke kindly to her, 
called her his daughter, and spoke honourably 
of her, as a woman of eminent virtue. She 

had shown in this instance more kindness to 

hermother-in-law, and tothe family into which 
_ she had matched, than in any instance yet. 
_ It was very kind to leave her own country and 
- come along with her mother to the land of 
Israel, to dwell with her, and help to main- 
tain her. For this he had blessed her (eh. ii. 
12); but now he says, Thou hast shown more 
_ kindness in the latter end than at the begin- 
ning (v. 10), in that she consulted not her 
own fancy, but her husband’s family, in 
marrying again. She received not the ad- 
dresses of young men (much less did she seek 
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them), whether poor or rich, but was willing 
to marry as the divine law directed, though 
it was to an old man, because it was for the 
honour and interest of the family into which 
she had matched, and for which she had an 
entire kindness. Young people must aim, 
in disposing of themselves, not so much to 
please their own eye as to please God and 
their parents. 

(2.) He promised her marriage (v. 11)- 
“ Fear not that f will slight thee, or expose 
thee; no, I will do all that thou requirest, 
for it is the same that the law requires, from 
the next of kin, and I have no reason to de- 
cline it, for all the city of my people doth 
know that thou art a virtuous woman,” v. 11. 
Note, [1.] Exemplary virtue ought to have 
its due praise (Phil. iv. 8), and it will recom- 
mend both men and women to the esteem 
of the wisest and best. Ruth was a poor 
woman, and poverty often obscures the 
lustre of virtue: yet Ruth’s virtues, even in 
a mean condition, were generally taken no- 
tice of and could not be hid; nay, her virtues 
took away the reproach of her poverty. If 
poor people be but good people, they shall 
have honour from God and man. Ruth had 
been remarkable for her humility, which 
paved the way to this honour. ‘The less she 
proclaimed her own goodness the more did 
her neighbours take notice of it. [2.] In 
the choice of yoke-fellows, virtue should 
especially be regarded, known approved 
virtue. Let religion determine the choice, 
and it will certainly crown the choice and 
make it comfortable. Wisdom is better than 
gold, and, when it is said to be good with an 
inheritance, the meaning is that an inherit- 
ance is worth little without it. 

(3.) He made his promise conditional, and 
could not do otherwise, for it seems there 
was a kinsman that was nearer than he, to 
whom the right of redemption did belong, v. 
12. This he knew, but we may reasonably 
suppose Naomi (who had been long abroad, 
and could not be exact in the pedigree of her 
husband’s family) was ignorant of it, other- 
wise she would never have sent her daughter 
to make her claim of Boaz. Yet he does 
not bid her go herself to this other kinsman ; 
this would have been to put too great a hard- 
ship upon her: but he promises, [1.] That 
he would himself propose it to the other 
kinsman, and know his mind. The Hebrew 
word for a widow signifies one that is dumb. 
Boaz will therefore open his mouth for the 
dumb (Prov. xxxi. 8), and will say that for 
this widow which she knew not how to say 
for herself. [2.] That, if the other kinsman 
refused to do the kinsman’s part, he would 
do it, would marry the widow, redeem the 
land, and so repair the family. This pro- 
mise he backs with a solemn oath, for it was 
a conditional contract of marriage (v. 13): 
As the Lord lweth. ‘Thus keeping the 
matter im suspense, he bade her wait. till 
morning. Bishop Hall thus sums up this 


. Ruth’s reception by Beas, ; 


a patron, and sends her away laden with 
hopes and gifts, no less chaste, more happy, 
than she came. O admirable temperance, 
worthy the progenitor of him in whose lips 
and heart there was no guile!” 


14 And she lay at his feet until the 
morning : and she rose up before one 
could know another. And he said, 
Let it not be known that a woman 
came into the floor. 15 Also he 
said, Bring the veil that thou hast 
upon thee, and hold it. And when 
she held it, he measured six measures 
of barley, and laid i¢on her: and she 
went into the city. 16 And when 
she came to her mother in law, she 
said, Who art thou, my daughter? 
And she told her all that the man 
had done to her. 17 And she said, 
These six measures of barley gave he 
me; for he said to me, Go not empty 
unto thy mother in law. 18 Then 
said she, Sit still, my daughter, until 
thou know how the matter will fall: 
for the man will not be in rest, until 
he have finished the thing this day. 

We are here told, I. How Ruth was dis- 
missed by Boaz. It would not have been 
safe for her to go home in the dead of the 
night ; therefore she lay at his feet (not by 


his side) until morning. But as soon as ever 
the day broke, that she had light to go home 


by, she got away, before one could know an- 


other, that, if she were seen, yet she might 
not be known to be abroad so unseasonably. 


‘She was not shy of being known to be a 


gleaner in the field, nor ashamed of that 
mark of her poverty. But she would not 
willingly be known to be a night-walker, for 
her virtue was her greatest honour, and that 
which she most valued. Boaz dismissed 
her, 1. With a charge to keep counsel (v. 14): 
Let it not be known that a woman came into 
the floor, and lay all night so near to Boaz ; 
for, though they needed not to care much 
what people said of them while they were 
both conscious to themselves of an unspotted 
purity, yet, because few could have come so 
near the fire as they did and not have been 
scorched, had it been known it would have 


~ occasioned suspicions in some and reflections 


from others. Good people would have been 
troubled, and bad people would have tri- 


‘umphed, and therefore let it not be known. 
‘Note, We must always take care, not only to 


keep a good conscience, but to keep a good 
name: either we must not do that which, 
though innocent, is liable to be misinter- 


i for concealment _ If this matter 
should take wind, it might j re 
freedom of the other Ween oo a 
he would make this his reason for refus 
Ruth, that Boaz and she had been toget 
2. He dismissed her with a good present: 
corn, which would be very acceptable to her 
poor mother at home, and an evidence for 
her that he had not sent her away in dislike, 
which Naomi might have suspected if he had 
sent her away empty. He gave it to her in 
her veil, or apron, or mantle, gave it to her 
by measure. Like a prudent corn-master, 
he kept an account of all he delivered out. 
It was six measures, that is, six omers as is 
supposed, ten of which made an ephah; 
whatever the measure was, it is probable he 
gave her as much as she could well carry, v. 
15. And the Chaldee says, Strength was 
given her from the Lord to carry it ; and adds” 
that now it was told her by the spirit of pro- 
phecy that from her should descend six of the — 
most righteous men of their age, namely, — 
David, Daniel, his three companions, and the 
king Messiah. ; 1 ti Hoge 
II. How she was welcomed by her mother- 
in-law. She asked her, “ Who art thou, my 
daughter? Art thou a bride or no? Must 
I give thee joy?” So Ruth told her how — 
the matter stood (v. 17), whereupon her 
mother, 1. Advised her to be satisfied in — 
what was done: Sit still, my daughter, till 
thou know how the matter will fall (v. 18)—_ 
how it is decreed in heaven, so the Chaldee 
reads it, for marriages are made there. She 
had done all that was fit for her to do, and 
now she must patiently wait the issue and — 
not be perplexed about it. Let us learn 
hence to cast our care upon providence, to — 
follow that and attend the motions of it, 
composing ourselves into an expectation of — 
the event, with a resolution to acquiesce in: 
it, whatever it be. Sometimes that proves — 
best done for us that is least our own doing. 
“ Sit still, therefore, and see how the matier 
will fall, and say, Let it fall how it will, I~ 
am ready for it.” 2. She assured her that — 
Boaz, having undertaken this matter, would — 
approve himself a faithful careful friend: — 
He will not be at rest till he have finished the — 
matter. Though it was a busy time with him — 
in his fields and his floor, yet, having under- 
taken to serve his friend, he would not 
neglect the business. Naomi believes that — 
Ruth has won his heart, and that therefore 
he will not be easy till he knows whether © 
she be his or no. ‘This she gives as areason — 
why Ruth should sit still and not perplex — 
herself about it, that Boaz had undertaken 
it, and he would be sure to manage it well. — 
Much more reason have good Christians te 
be careful for nothing, but cast their care on — 
God, because he has promised to care for — 
them: and what need have we to care if he 


’ 


sti and see how the matter will 
- the Lord will perfect that which con- 
erns thee, and will make it to work for good 
to thee, Ps. xxxvil. 4, 5; exxxvil. 8. Your 
strength is to sit still, Isa. xxx. 7. 

a ~~ CHAP. IV. 


In this chapter we have the wedding between Boaz and Ruth, in the 
circumstances of which there was something uncommon, which 
is kept upon record for the illustration, wot only of the law con- 
cerning the marrying of a brother’s widow (Deut. xxv. 5, &c.), 
_ for cases help to expound laws, but of the gospel too, for from 
this marriage descended David, aud the Son of David, whose es- 
" ‘pousals to the Gentile church were hereby typified. Weare here 
told, 1. How Boaz got clearof his rival, and fairly shook him off, 
yer. 1—8. I. How his marriage with Ruth was publicly so- 
‘lemnized, and attended with the good wishes of his neighbours, 
_ yer. 9—12. JII. The happy issue that descended from this mar- 
; ‘riage, Obed, the grandfather of David, ver. 13—17. And so the 

_ book concludes with the pedigree of David, ver. 18—22. Perhaps 
_ it was to oblige him that the blessed Spirit directed the inserting 
' of this story in the sacred canon, he being desirous that the vir- 
tues of his great-grandmother Ruth, together with her Gentile 
' extraction and the singular proyidences that attended her, should 
be transmitted to posterity. 


_ FYXHEN went Boaz up to the gate, 
aa and sat him down there: and, 
- behold, the kinsman of whom Boaz 
_ spake came by; unto whom he said, 
Ho, such a one! turn aside, sit down 
here. And he turned aside, and sat 
down. 2 And he took ten men of 
the elders of the city, and said, Sit ye 
_ down here. And they sat down. 3 
- And he said unto the kinsman, 
_ Naomi, that is come again out of the 
country of Moab, selleth a parcel of 
land, which was our brother Elime- 
lech’s: 4 And I thought to adver- 
tise thee, saying, Buy zt before the 
inhabitants, and before the elders of 
my people. If thou wilt redeem zt, 
redeem 2f: but if thou wilt not re- 
deem it, then tell me, that I may 
know ; for there is none to redeem it 
beside thee; and I am after thee. 
And he said, I will redeem 7f 5 
Then said Boaz, What day thou 
buyest the field of the hand of Naomi, 
thou must buy zt also of Ruth the 
Moabitess, the wife of the dead, to 
raise up the name of the dead upon 
his inheritance. 6 And the kinsman 
said, I cannot redeem z¢ for myself, 
lest I mar mine own inheritance: re- 
deem thou my right to thyself; for 
I cannot redeem it. 7 Now this was 
‘the manner in former time in Israel 
concerning redeeming and concerning 
changing, for to confirm all things; 
a man plucked off his shoe, and gave 
at to his neighbour: and this was a 
testimony in Israel. 8 Therefore the 
kinsman said unto Boaz, Buy ?é for 
thee. So he drew off his shoe. 


Here, 1. Boaz calls a court immediately 
It is probable he was himself one of the 
elders (or aldermen) of the city; for he was 
a mighty man of wealth. Perhaps he was 
father of the city, and sat chief; for he 
seems here to have gone up to the gate as 
one having authority, and not as a common 
person; like Job, ch. xxix. 7, &c. We can- 
not suppose him less than a magistrate in 
his city who was grandson to Nahshon, 
prince of Judah; and his lying at the end of 
a heap of corn in the threshing-floor the 
night before was not at all inconsistent, in 
those days of plainness, with the honour of 
his sitting judge in the gate. But why was 
Boaz so hasty, why so fond of the match? 
Ruth was not rich, but lived upon alms; not 
honourable, but a poor stranger. She was 
never said to be beautiful; if ever she had 
been so, we may suppose that weeping, and 
travelling, and gleaning, had withered her 
lilies and roses. But that which made Boaz 
in love with her, and solicitous to ‘expedite 
the affair, was that all her neighbours agreed 
she was a virtuous woman. ‘This set her 
price with him far above rubies (Proy. xxxi. 
10); and therefore he thinks, if by marrying 
her he might do her a real kindness, he 
should also do himself a very great kind- 
ness. He will therefore bring it to a con- 
clusion immediately. It was not court-day, 
but he got ten men of the elders of the city 
to meet him in the town-hall over the gate, 
where public business used to be transacted, 
v. 2.. So many, it is probable, by the custom 
of the city, made a full court. Boaz, though 
a judge, would not be judge in his own 
cause, but desired the concurrence of other 
elders. Honest intentions dread nota public 
cognizance. 2. He summons his rival to 
come and hear the matter that was to be 
proposed to him (v. 1): ‘‘ Ho, such. a one, sit 
down here.” He called him by his name, 
no doubt, but the divine historian thought 
not fit to record it, for, because he refused 
to raise up the name of the dead, he deserved 
not to have his name preserved to future 
ages in this history. Providence favoured 
Boaz in ordering it so that this kinsman 
should come by thus opportunely, just when 
the matter was ready to be proposed to him. 
Great affairs are sometimes much furthered 
by small circumstances, which facilitate and 
expedite them. 3. He proposes to the other 
kinsman the redemption of Naomi’s land, 
which, it is probable, had been mortgaged 
for money to buy bread with when. the 
famine was in the land (v..3): ‘* Naomi has 
a parcel of land to sell, namely, the equity of 
the redemption of it out of the hands of the 
mortgagee, which she is willing to part 
with ;” or, as some think, it was her jointure 
for her life, and, wanting money, for a small 
matter she would sell her interest to the heir 
at law, who was fittest to be the purchaser. 
This he gives the kinsman legal notice of 
(v. 4), that he might have the refusal of it. 


Ruth refused by her kinsman. 
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Whoever had it must pay for it, and Boaz | of the great rede p 
might have said, “‘ My money is as good as/ ing to espouse re lig 
my kinsman’s; if I have a mind to it, why| well of it, and have nm 
may not I buy it privately, since I had the| it; they will give it 
first proffer of it, and say nothing to my| the same time they w their goo 
kinsman?” No, Boaz, though fond enough | with it ; they are willi ) part with 
of the purchase, would not do so mean a/ cannot be bound to it, for fear of m: 
thing as to takea bargain over another man’s | their own inheritance in this world. He 
head that was nearer a-kin to it; and we are | they could be glad of, but holiness they 
taught by his example to be not only just| dispense with; it will not agree with the 
and honest, but fair and honourable, in all| lusts they have already espoused, and there- 
our dealings, and to do nothing which we| fore, let who will purchase heaven at that 
are unwilling should see the light, but be/ rate, they cannot. 5. The right of redemp- 
above-board. 4. The kinsman seemed for-| tion is fairly resigned to Boaz. If this 
ward to redeem the land till he was told that, | nameless kinsman lost a good bargain, a 
if he did that, he must marry the widow, | good estate, and a good wife too, he may 
and then he flew off. He liked the land | thank himself for not considering it better 

well enough, and probably caught at that | and Boaz will thank him for making his way 
the more greedily because he hoped that the | clear to that which he valued and desired 
poor widow being under a necessity of sell-| above any thing. In those ancient times it 
ing he might have so much the better bar-| was not the usage to pass estates by writings, — 
gain: “ I will redeem it” (said he) “with all} as afterwards (Jer. xxxii. 10, &c.), but by 
my heart,” thinking it would be a fine addi-| some sign or ceremony, as with us by livery 
tion to his estate, v. 4. But Boaz told him] and seisin, as we commonly call it, that is, 
there was a young widow in the case, and, if| the delivery of seisin, seisin of a house by 

he have the land, he must take her with it, | giving the key, of land by givin. turf and — 
Terra transit cum onere—The estate passes|atwig. The ceremony here used was, he 
with this incumbrance ; either the divine law| that surrendered plucked off his shoe (the 
or the usage of the country would oblige | Chaldee says it was the glove of his right hand) 
iim to it, or Naomi insisted upon it that she | and gave it to him to whom he made the sur- 

svould not sell the land but upon this condi-| render, intimating thereby that, whatever 
tion, v. 5. Some think this does not relate | right he had to tread or go upon the land, 
to the law of marrying the brother’s widow 


he conveyed and transferred it, upon a 
(for that seems to oblige only the children of | valuable consideration, to the purchaser: 
the same father, Deut. xxv. 5, unless by 


this was a testimony in Israel, v. 7.. And it 
custom it was afterwards made to extend to 


was done in this case, v. 8. If this kmsm 
the next of kin), but to the law of redemp-| had been bound by the law to marry Ruth, and — 
tion of inheritances (Lev. xxv. 24, 25), for it 


his refusal had been a contempt of that law, — 
isa goel, a redeemer, that is here enquired |} Ruth must have plucked off his shoe and spit 
for ; and if so it was not by the law, but by |i his face, Deut. xxv. 9. But, though his 
Naomi’s own resolution, that the purchaser | relation should in some measure oblige him — 
was to marry the widow. However it was, | to the duty, yet the distance of his relation” 
this kinsman, when he heard the conditions | might serve to excuse him from the penalty, 
of the bargain, refused it (v. 6): ‘I cannot 


or Ruth might very well dispense with it, 
redeem it for myself. 1 will not meddle with | since his refusal was all she desired from 
it upon these terms, lest I mar my own in- 


him. But bishop Patrick, and the best in- 
heritance.”” The land, he thought, would be 


I terpreters, think this had no relation to that 
an improvement of his inheritance, but not | law, and that the drawing off of the shoe was — 
the land with the woman; that would marit. 


not any disgrace as there, but a confirma-— 
Perhaps he thought it would be a disparage- | tion of the surrender, and an evidence that 
ment to him to marry such a poor widow that | it was not fraudulently nor surreptitiously 
had come from a strange country, and almost 


obtained. Note, Fair and open dealing in — 
lived upon alms. He fancied it would be a| all matters of contract and commerce is what — 
blemish to his family, it would mar his 


all those must make conscience of that 
blood, and disgrace his posterity. Her emi-| would approve themselves Israelites indeed, 
nent virtues were not sufficient in his eye to| without guile. Howmuch more honourably — 
counterbalance this. The Chaldee para-|and honestly does Boaz come by this pur- — 
phrase makes his reason for this refusal to | chase than if he had secretly undermined ‘his — 
be that he had another wife, and, if he 


kinsman, and privately struck up a bargain — 
should take Ruth, it might occasion strife | with Naomi, unknown to him. Honesty ~ 
and contention in his family, which would ie 


mar the comfort of his inheritance. Or he 


will be found the best policy. ! a8 
© And Boaz said unto the elders, and 

thought she might bring him a great many , 

children, and they would all expect shares 


ungo all the people, Ye are witnesses — 
out of his estate, which would scatter it into this day, that I have bought all that 
too many hands, so that the family would|*’45 Elimelech’s, and_ all that was 

make the less figure. This makes many shy! Chilion’s and Mahtion’s, of the hand — 


is Fig ; 
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10 Peicteover Ruth the 
ess, the wife of Mahlon, have 
purchased to be my wife, to raise 
| up the name of the dead upon his in- 
heritance, that the name of the dead 
_ be not cut off from among his bre- 
thren, and from the gate of his place: 
‘ye are witnesses this day. 11 And 
all the people that were in the gate, 
and the elders, said, We are witnesses. 
The Lorp beaks ‘the wouian that’ is 
come into thine house like Rachel 
and like Leah, which two did build 
‘the house of Israel: and do thou 
_worthily in Ephratah, and be famous 
in Bethlehem: 12 And let thy 
house be like the house of Pharez, 
whom Tamar bare unto Judah, of the 
~ seed which the Lorp shall give thee 
_ of this young woman. 


Boaz now sees his way clear, and therefore 
delays not to perform his promise made to 
_ Ruth that he would do the kinsman’s part, 
~ but in the gate of his city, before the elders 

and all the people, publishes a marriage-con- 

tract between himself and Ruth the Moab- 
itess, and therewith the purchase of all the 
estate that belonged to the family of Elime- 
lech. If he had not been (ch. ii. 1) a mighty 
man of wealth, he could not have compassed 
this redemption, nor done this service to his 
_ kinsman’s family. What is a great estate 
L good for, but that it enables a man to do so 
much the more good in his generation, and 
especially to those of his own household, if 

_ he have but a heart to use it so! Now con- 

cerning this marriage it appears, 

I. That it was solemnized, or at least pub- 
lished, before many witnesses, v.9, 10. “ You 

_ arewitnesses,” 1. “That I have bought the 
_ estate. Whoever has it, orany part of it, mort- 
_ gaged to him, let him come to me and he shall 
have his money, according to the value of the 

- land,” which was computed by the number 
of years to the year of jubilee (Lev. xxv. 15), 
_ when it would have returned of course to 
_ Elimelech’s family. The more public the 
sales of estates are the better they are guarded 
against frauds. 2. “That I have purchased 
the widow to be my wife.” 


giving as much for it as it was worth, and 
therefore he might well say he purchased her; 
and yet, being a virtuous woman, he reckoned 
_ hehada good bargain. House and riches are 
__ the inheritance of fathers, but a prudent wife 
is more valuable, is from the Lord asa special 
gift. He designed, in m ‘trying her, to pre- 
serve the memory of the dead, that the name 
of Mahlon, though he left no son to bear it 
up, might not be cut off from the gate of his 
VOL. I. 
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Ruth married tc Boaz 
place, but by this means might be preserved, 

that it should be inserted in the public re- 
gister that Boaz married Ruth the widow of 
Mahlon, the son of Elimelech, which poste- 
rity, whenever they had occasion to consult 
the register, would take particular notice of. 
And this history, being preserved for the sake 
of that marriage and the issue of it, proved 
an effectual means to perpetuate the name of 
Mahlon, even beyond the thought or inten- 
tion of Boaz, to the world’s end. And ob- 
serve that because Boaz did this honour to 
the dead, as well as this kindness to the 
living, God did him the honour to bring him 
into the genealogy of the Messiah, by which 
his family was dignified above all the families 
of Israel ; while the other kinsman, that was so 
much afraid of diminishing himself, and mar- 
ring his inheritance, by marrying the widow, 
has his name, family, and inheritance, buried 
in oblivion and disgrace. A tender and gener- 
ous concern for the honour of the dead and the 
comfort of poorwidows and strangers, neither 
of which can return the kindness (Luke xiv. 
14), is what God will be well pleased with and 
will surelyrecompense. Our Lord Jesus is our 
Goel, our Redeemer, our everlasting Redeemer. 
He looked, like Boaz, with compassion on 
the deplorable state of fallen mankind. Ata 
vast expense he redeemed the heavenly inhe- 
ritance for us, which by sin was mortgaged, 
and forfeited into the hands of divine justice, 
and which we should never have been able to 
redeem. He likewise purchased a peculiar 
people, whom he would espouse to himself, 
though strangers and foreigners, like Ruth, 
poor and despised, that the name of that 
dead and buried race might not be cut off for 
ever. He ventured the marring of his own 
inheritance, to do this, for, though he was rich, 
yet for our sakes he became poor ; but he was 
abundantly recompensed for it by his Father, 
who, because he thus humbled himself, hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name above 
every name. Let us own our obligations to 
him, make sure our contract with him, and 
study all our days how to do him honour. 
Boaz, by making a public declaration of this 
marriage and purchase, not only secured his 
title against all pretenders, as it were by a 
fine with proclamations, but put honour upon 
Ruth, showed that he was not ashamed of 
her, and her parentage and poverty, and left 
a testimony against clandestine marriages. 


He had no por- | It is only that which is evil that hates the 
tion with her ; what jointure she had was en-| light and comes not to it. 
~ eumbered, and he could not have it without | nesses to what he did, for it was what he 


Boaz called wit- 


could justify, and would never disown; and 
such regard was ther had, even to the con- 
temned crowd, that not only the elders, but 
all the people that were in the gate, passing 
and re-passing, were appealed to (v. 9), and 
hearkened to (v. 11) when they said, Wi e are 
witnesses. 

II. That it was attended with many prayers 
The elders and all the people, when they wit- 


| nessed to it, wished well to it, and blessed it, 


z 


*y thy house like Rachel and Leah, 


v. ll, 12. Ruth, it (ahold seem, was now ‘the. rest. cae but } 


sent for ; for they speak of her (v. 12) as pre- 
sent: This young woman; and, he having 


_ taken her to wife, they look upon her as 


already come into his house. And very 
heartily they pray for the new-married couple. 
1. The senior elder, it is likely, made this 
prayer, and the rest of the elders, with the 
people, joined in it, and therefore it is spoken 
of as made by them all; for in public prayers, 
though but one speaks, we must all pray. 
Observe, (1.) Marriages ought to be blessed, 
and accompanied with prayer, because every 
creature and every condition are that to us, 
and no more, that God makes them to be. It 
is civil and friendly to wish all happiness to 
those who enter into that condition; and 


~ what good we desire we should pray for from 


the fountain of all good. The minister who 
gives himself to the word and prayer, as he 
is the fittest person to exhort, so he is the 
fittest to bless and- pray for those that enter 
into this relation. (2.) We ought to desire 
and pray for the welfare and prosperity one 
of another, so far from envying or grieving 
at it. 

2. Now here, (1.) They prayed for Ruth: 
The Lord make the woman that has come into 
that is, 
“ God make her a good wife and a fruitful 
mother.” Ruth was a virtuous woman, and 
yet needed the prayers of her friends, that by 
the grace of God she might be made a bless- 
ing to the family she had come into. They 
prayed that she might be like Rachel and 
Leah, rather than hike Sarah and Rebekah, 
for Sarah had but one son, and Rebekah but 
one that was in covenant, the other was Esau, 
who was rejected; but Rachel and Leah did 
build up the house of Israel: all their children 
were in the church, and their offspring was 
numerous. “‘ May she be a flourishing, 
fruitful, faithful vine by thy house side.” (2.) 
They prayed for Boaz, that he might con- 
tinue to do worthily in the city to which he 
was an ornament, and might there be more 
and more famous. They desired that the 
wife might be a blessing in the private affairs 
of the house, and the husband a blessing in 
the public business of the town, that she in 
her place, and he in his, might be wise, vir- 
tuous, and successful. Observe, The way to 
be famous is to do worthily. Great reputa- 
tion must be obtained by great merits. It is 
not enough not to do unworthily, to be harm- 
less and inoffensive, but we must do worthily, 
be useful and serviceable to our generation. 
Those that would be truly illustrious must 
in their places shine as lights. (3.) They 
prayed for the family: ‘‘ Let thy house be like 
the house of Phar-z,” that is, “ let it be very 
numerous, let it greatly increase and mul- 
tiply, as the house of Pharez did.’ The 
Bethlehemites were of the house of Pharez, 
and knew very well how numerous it was; 
in the distribution of the tribes, that grand- 
son of Jaccb had the honour which none of 


that his 

distinct Rage 
xxvi. 21. Now they 
of Boaz, which was one 
might in process of time] 
and great as the whole t Ww Was, 

13 So Boaz re ath, and she 
was his wife: and w. hen he went 
in unto her, the Toni gave | her con- 
ception, and she bare a son. 14 4 d 
the women said unto Naomi, Bless sed 
be the Lorn, which hath not left 
thee this day without a kinsman, that 
his name may be famous in Israel. 
15 And he shall be unto thee a re- 
storer of thy life, and a nourisher of 
thine old age: for thy daughter i in 
law, which loveth thee, which is better 
to thee than seven sons, hath borne 
him. 16 And Naomi took the child, 
and laid it in her bosom, and became 
nurse unto it. 17 And the wome 
her neighbours gave it a name, say-— 
ing, There is a son born to Naomi; : 
and they called his name Obed: he 
is the father of Jesse, the father of 
David. 18 Now these are the ge- — 
nerations of Pharez: Pharez begat — 
Hezron, 19 And Hezron begat Ram, — 
and Ram begat Amminadab, 20 
And Amminadab begat Nahshon, and 
Nahshon begat Salmon, 21 And — 
Salmon begat Boaz, and Boaz begat 


Obed, 22 And Obed begat. Jaxer 
and Jesse begat David. 


Here is, I. Ruth a wife Boaz took len 
with the usual solemnities, to his house, and 
she became his wife (v. 13), all the city, no 
doubt, congratulating the preferment of a 
virtuous woman, purely for her virtues. We — 
have reason to think that Orpah, who re- — 
turned from Naomi to her people and her — 
gods, was never half so well preferred as 
Ruth was. He that forsakes all for Christ — 
shall find more than all with him ; it shall be 
recompensed a hundred-fold in this present 
time. Now Orpah wished she had gone with 
Naomi too; but she, like the other kinsman, — 
stood in her own light. Boaz had prayed — 
that this pious proselyte might receive a full — 
reward of her ccurage and constancy from 
the God of Israel, under whose wings she had 
come to trust; and now he became an instru- — 
ment of that kindness, which was an answer 
to his prayer, and helped to make his own” 
words good. Now she had the command of - 
those servants with whom she had associated 
and of those fields in which she had gleaned, 
Thus sometimes God raiseth up the poor out 


, 
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4 ean CHAP. IV. Naomi comforted in her grandson. 
st, to set them with princes, Ps.| descend from them growing up, that are 
are likely, by the blessing of God, to be a stay 
IL Ruth a mother: The Lord gave her | and support to them, when the years come 
onception ; for the fruit of the womb is his | wherein they will need such, and of which 
‘reward, Ps. exxvii. 3. Itis one of the keys | they will say they have no pleasure in them. 
he hath in his hand ; and he sometimes makes | Observe, They say of Ruth that she loved 
the barren woman that had been long so to | Naomi, and therefore was better to her than 
be a@ joyful mother of children, Ps. cxili. 9; | seven sons. See how God in his providence 
_ Tsa. liv. 1. sometimes makes up the want and loss of 
i (3 “TIL. Ruth still a daughter-in-law, and the | those relations from whom we expected most 
‘same that she always was, to Naomi, who | comfort in those from whom we expected 
yas so far from being forgotten that she was | least. The bonds of love prove stronger than 
| @ principal sharer in these new joys. The| those of nature, and there is a friend that 
| good women that were at the labour when | sticks closer than a brother ; so here there was 
this child was born congratulated Naomi up- | a daughter-in-law better than an own child. 
| on it more than either Boaz or Ruth, because | See what wisdom and grace will do. Now 
‘she was the match-maker, and it was’ the | here, (1.) The child is named by the neigh- 
| family of her husband that was hereby built | bours, v.17. ‘The good women would have 
"up. See here, as before, what an air of de- | it called Obed, a@ servant, either in remem- 
Votion there was then even in the common | brance of the meanness and poverty of the 
‘expressions of civility among the Israelites. | mother or in prospect of his being hereafter 
Prayer to God attended the marriage (v. 11), | a servant, and very serviceable, to his grand- 
nd praise to him attended the birth of the | mother. It is no dishonour to those that are 
hild What a pity it is that such pious | ever so well born to be servants to God, their 
language should either be disused among | friends, and their generation. The motto of 
Christians or degenerate into a formality. | the princes of Wales is Ich dien—I serve. 
_“* Blessed be the Lord that has sent thee this | (2.) The child is nursed by the grandmother, 
grandson,” v. 14,15. 1. Who was the pre-.| that is, dry-nursed, when the mother had 
server of the name of her family, and who, | weaned him from the breast, v.16. She laid 
_ they hoped, would be famous, because his | it in her bosom, in token of her tender affec- 
_ father was so. 2. Who would be hereafter | tion to it and care of it. Grandmothers are 
dutiful and kind to her, so they hoped, be- | often the most fond. 
cause his mother was so. If he would but IV. Ruth is hereby brought in among the 
_ take after her, he would be a comfort to his | ancestors of David and Christ, which was the 
4 aged grandmother, a restorer of her life, and, | greatest honour. The genealogy is here 
4 if there should be occasion, would have| drawn from Pharez, through Boaz and 
_ wherewithal to be the nourisher of her old | Obed, to David, and so leads towards the 
age. Itis a great comfort to those that are | Messiah, and therefore it is not an endless 
going into years to see any of those that | genealogy. 
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a EXPOSITION, 
’ 


WITH PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 


SAMUEL. 


Tus book, and that which follows it, bear the name of Samuel in the title, not because he was 
che penman of them (except of so much of them as fell within his own time, to the twenty- 
fifth chapter of the first book, in which we have an account of his death), but because the first 

book begins with a large account of him, his birth and childhood, his life and government ; vig 
and the rest of these two volumes that are denominated from him contains the history of the 4 
reigns of Saul and David, who were both anointed by him. And, because the history of these 
‘two kings takes up the greatest part of these books, the Vulgar Latin calls them the /irst and ’ 
Second Books of the Kings, and the two that follow the Third and Fourth, which the titles in ty 
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Pabeaieae of Senuels 
our English Bibles take notice of with an alias : 


The LXX. call them the first and second Book of the Kingdoms. 
about it, but there is no occasion to vary from the Hebrew verity. 
the history of the last two of the judges, Eli and Samuel, who were n lot, as 

war, but priests (and so much of them is an appendix to the book of Fudges) Mee 
two of the kings, Saul and David, and so much of them is an entrance upon Oh 
They contain a considerable part of the sacred history, are sdieunaee referred | 
the New Testament, and often in the titles of David’s Psalms, which, if placed in their o 
It is uncertain who was the penman of them; it is prob 
that Samuel wrote the history of his own time, and that, after him, some of the prophets tha’ 
were with David (Nathan as likely as any) continued it. This first book gives us a full accoun| 
of Eli’s fall and Samuel’s rise and good government, ch. i.—viii. 
the government and Saul’s advancement and mal-administration, ch. ix.—xv.. 
David, his struggles with Saul, Saul’s ruin at last, and the opening of the way for David tot he 
And these things are written for our learning. 7 


kings. 


would fall in in these books. 


throne, ch. xvi, —XxXxXi. 


CHAP. I. 


The history of Samuel here begins as early as that of Samson did, 
even before he was born, as afterwards the history of John the 
Baptist and our blessed Saviour. Some of the scripture-worthies 
drop out of the clouds, as it were, and their first appearance is 
in their full growth and lustre. But others are accounted for 
from the birth, and from the womb, and from the conception. 
What God says of the prophet Jeremiah is true of all: ** Before 
i formed thee in the belly I knew thee,” Jer. i. 5. But some 
great men were brought into the world with more observation 
than others, and were more early distinguished from common 
persons, as Samuel for one. God, in this matter, acts as a free 
agent. The story of Samson introduces him as a child of pro- 
mise, Judg. xiii. But the story of Samuel introduces him as a 
child of prayer. Samson's birth was foretold by an angel to his 
mother ; Samuel was asked of God by his mother. Both together 
intimate what wonders are produced by the word and prayer. 
Samuel’s mother was Hannah, the principal person concerned in 
the storyof this chapter. I. Here is her affiction—she was child- 
jess, and this affliction aggravated by her rival’s insolence, butin 
some measure balanced by her husband’s kindness, ver, 1—8. 
it. The prayer and vow she made to God under this affliction, in 
which Eli the high priest at first censured her, but afterwards 
encouraged her, ver. 9—18. III. The birth and nursing of Sa- 
muel, ver. 19—23. IV, The presenting of him to the Lord, ver. 
24—2s. 


OW there was a certain man of 
Ramathaim-zophim, of mount 
Ephraim, and his name was Elkanah, 
the son of Jeroham, the son of Buh, 
the son of Tohu, the son of Zuph, an 
Ephrathite: 2 And he had two 
wives; the name of the one was 
Hannah, and the name of the other 
Peninnah : and Peninnah had child- 
ren, but Hannah had no children. 3 
And this man went up out of his city 
yearly to worship and to sacrifice unto 
the Lorp of hosts in Shiloh. And 
the two sons of Kl, Hophni and 
Phinehas, the priests of the Lorp, 
were there. 4 And when the time 
was that Elkanah offered, he gave to 
Peninnah his wife, and to all her sons 
and her daughters, portions: 5 But 
unto Hannah he gave a worthy por- 
tion ; for he loved Hannah: but the 
Lorp had shut up her womb. 6 
And her adversary also provoked her 
sore, forto make her fret, because the 
Lorp had shut up her womb. 7 
And as he did so year by year, when]; 
she went up to the house of the 
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Of Samuel's resignation o 
he choice of 
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Lorp, so she pibvoba iets ther ee 

fore she wept, and did not en 

Then said Elkanah her husband t 

her, Hannah, why weepest thou ? and 

why eatest thou not? and’ why is thy 

heart grieved? am not sr asite 
thee than ten sons ? 


We have here an account of the state of 
the family into which Samuel the rophet 
was born. His father’s name was “kana 
a Levite, and of the family of the Kohathites 
(the most honourable house of that tribe) ag. 
appears, 1 Chron. vi. 33, 34. His ancestor 
Zuph was an Ephrathite, that is, of Bethle- 
hem-Judah, which was called Ephrathah, 
Ruth i. 2. There this family of the Levites 
was first seated, but one branch of it, in pro- 
cess of time, removed to Mount Ephraim, 
from which Elkanah descended. Micah’s Li 
vite came from Bethlehem to Mount Ephraim, — 
Judg. xvii. 8. Ministers’ families are as 
movable as any. Perhaps notice is taken 
of their being originally Ephrathites to show 
their alliance to David. his Elkanah lived — 
at Ramah, or Ramathaim, which signifies the 
double Ramah, the higher and lower town, 
the same with Arimathea of which Joseph 
was, here called Ramathaim-zophim. Zophim 
signifies watchmen ; probably they had one 
of the schools of the prophets there, for pro- 
phets are called watchmen : the Chaldee para- — 
phrase calls Elkanah a disciple of the pro-— 
phets. But it seems to me that it was in — 
Samuel that prophecy revived, before his’ 
time there being, for a great while, no open 
vision, ch. iii. 1. Nor is there any mention 
of a prophet of the Lord from Moses to — 
Samuel, except Judg. vi. 8. So that we 
have no reason to think that there was any - 
nursery or college of prophets here till 
Samuel himself founded one, ch. xix. 19, 20. y 
This is the account of Samuel’s parentage, ~ 
and the place of his nativity. Let us now 
take notice of the state of the family. 

I. It was adevout family. All the families 
of Israel should be so, but Levites’ families 
ina particularmanner. Ministers should ba — 
patterns of family religion, Elkanah bees’ 
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solemn feasts to the tabernacle at | Elkanah’s marrying two wives, which was a aa 


to worship and to sacrifice to the 
ord of hosts. I think this is the first time 
scripture that God is called the Lord of 
s—Jehovah Sabaoth, a name by which he 
afterwards very much called and known. 
bably Samuel the prophet was the first 
hat used this title of God, for the comfort 
f Israel, when in his time their hosts were 
w and feeble and those of their enemies 
any and mighty ; then it would be a sup- 
ort to them to think that the God they 
erved was Lord of hosts, of all the hosts 
oth of heaven and earth; of them he has a 
overeign command, and makes what use he 
eases of them. Elkanah was a country 
vite, and, for aught that appears, had not 
any place or office which required his attend- 
ance at the tabernacle, but he went up asa 
eommon Israelite, with his own sacrifices, to 
mcourage his neighbours and set them a 
ood example. When he sacrificed he wor- 
hipped, joining prayers and thanksgivings 
with his sacrifices. In this course of religion 
the was constant, for he went up. yearly. 
And that which made it the more commend- 
able in him was, 1. That there was a general 
‘decay and neglect of religion in the nation. 
Some among them worshipped other gods, 
and the generality were remiss in the service 
of the God of Israel, and yet Elkanah kept 
Nis integrity ; whatever others did, his re- 
‘solution was that he and his house should 
‘serve the Lord. 2. That Hophni and Phi- 
nehas, the sons of Eli, were the men that 
were now chiefly employed in the service of 
he house of God; and they were men that: 
‘conducted themselves very ill in their place, 
: we shall find afterwards ; yet Elkanah went 


transgression of the original institution of 
marriage, to which our Saviour reduces it. 
Matt. xix. 5, 8, From the beginning it was not 
so. It made mischief in Abraham’s family, 
and Jacob’s, and here in Elkanah’s. How 
much better does the law of God provide for 
our comfort and ease in this world than we 
should, if we were left to ourselves! It is 
probable that Elkanah married Hannah first, 
and, because he had not children by her so 
soon as he hoped, he married Peninnah, wl.o 
bore him children indeed, but was in other 
things a vexation to him. Thus are men 
often beaten with rods of their own making. 

2. That which followed upon this error 
was that the two wives could not agree. 
They had different blessings: Peninnah, like 
Leah, was fruitful and had many children, 
which should have made her easy and thank- 
ful, though she was but a second wife, and 
was less beloved; Hannah, like Rachel, was 
childless indeed, but she was very dear to 
her husband, and he took all occasions to let 
both her and others know that she was so, 
and many a worthy portion he gave her (v. 5), 
and this should havemade her easy and thank- 
ful. But they were of different tempers: 
Peninnah could not bear the blessing of fruit- 
fulness, but she grew haughty and insolent ; 
Hannah could not bear the affliction of bar- 
renness, but she grew melancholy and dis- 
contented: and Elkanah had a difficult part 
to act between them. 

(1.) Elkanah kept up his attendance at 
God’s altar notwithstanding this unhappy 
difference in his family, and took his wives 
and children with him, that, if they could 
not agree in other things, they might agree 
to worship God together. If the devotions 
of a family prevail not to put an end to its 
divisions, yet let not the divisions put a stop 
to the devotions. 

(2.) He did all he could to encourage 
Hannah, and to keep up her spirits under 
her affliction, v. 4,5. At the feast he offered 
peace-offerings, to suppiicate for peace in 
his family; and when he and his family 
were to eat their share of the sacrifice, in 
token of their communion with God and his 
altar, though he carved to Peninnah and her 
children competent portions, yet to Hannah 
he gave a worthy portion, the choicest piece 
that came to the table, the piece (whatever 
it was) that used to be given on such occa- 
sions to those that were most valued ; this he 
did in token of his love to her, and to give 
all possible assurances of it. Observe, [1-] 
Elkanah loved his wife never the less for her 
being barren. Christ loves his church, not- 
withstanding her infirmities, her barrenness ; 
and so ought men to love their wives, Eph. vy. 
25. To abate our just love to any relation 
for the sake of any infirmity which they can- 
not help, and which is not their sin but their F 
affliction, is to make God’s providence quar- fa 
rel with his precept, and very unkindly to r 


up tosacrifice. God had then tied his people 
to one place and one altar, and forbidden 
‘them, under any pretence whatsoever, to 
‘worship elsewhere, and therefore, in pure 
‘obedience to that command, he attended at 
Shiloh. If the priests did not do their duty, 
he would do his. Thanks be to God, we, 
‘under the gospel, are not tied to any one 
ce or family ; but the pastors and teachers 
‘whem the exalted Redeemer has given to his 
urch are those only whose ministration 
tends to the perfecting of the saints and the 
edifying of the body of Christ, Eph. iv. 11,12. 
“None have dominion over our faith ; but our 
obligation is to those that are the helpers of 
our holiness and joy, not to any that by their 
‘scandalous immoralities, like Hophni and 
Phinehas, make the sacrifices of the Lord to 
be abhorred, though still the validity and 
efficacy of the sacraments depend not on the 
purity of him that administers them. 
' II. Yet it was a divided family, and the 
_ divisions of it carried with them both guilt 
and grief. Where there is piety, it is a pity 
_ but there should be unity. The joint-devo- 
ions of a family should put an end to di- 
visions in it. z 
1. The original cause of this division was 


\ 


Hannah’s prayer. 
add affliction to the afflicted. [2.] He studied 
to show his love so much the more because 
she was afflicted, insulted, and low-spirited. 
Jt is wisdom and duty to support the weakest, 
and to hold up those that are run down. 
[3.] He showed his great love to her by the 
share he gave her of his peace-offerings. 
‘Thus we should testify our affection to our 
friends and relations, by abounding in prayer 
for them. The better we love them the more 
room let us give them in our prayers. 

(3.) Peninnah was extremely peevish and 
provoking. [1.] She upbraided Hannah with 
her affliction, despised her because she was 
barren, and gave her taunting language, as 
one whom Heaven did not favour. [2.] She 
envied the interest she had in the love of 
Elkanah, and the more kind he was to her 
the more was she exasperated against her, 
which was all over base and barbarous. [3.] 
She did this most when they went up to the 


house of the Lord, perhaps because then they 


were more together than at other times, or 
because then Elkanah showed his affection 
most to Hannah. But it was very sinful at 
such a time to show her malice, when pure 
hands were to be lifted up at God’s altar 
without wrath and quarrelling. It was like- 
wise very unkind at that time to vex Hannah, 
not only because then they were in company, 
and others would take notice of it, but then 
Hannah was to mind her devotions, and de- 
sired to be most calm and composed, and 
free from disturbance. The great adversary 
to our purity and peace is then most indus- 
trious to ruffle us when we should be most 
composed. When the sons of God come to 

resent themselves before the Lord Satan will 
fe sure to come among them, Jobi. 6. [4.] 
She continued to do this from year to year, 
not once or twice, but it was her constant 
practice ; neither deference to her husband 
nor compassion to Hannah could break her 
of it. [5.] That which she designed was to 
make her fret, perhaps in hopes to break her 
heart, that she might possess her husband’s 
heart solely, or because she took a pleasure 
in her uneasiness, nor could Hannah gratify 
her more than by fretting. Note, It is an 
evidence of a base disposition to delight in 
grieving those that are melancholy and of a 
sorrowful spirit, and in putting those out of 
humour that are apt to fret and be uneasy. 
We ought to bear one another’s burdens, not 
add to them. 

(4.) Hannah (poor woman) could not bear 
the provocation: She wept, and did not eat, 
v. 7. It made her uneasy to herself and to 
all her relations. She did not eat of the 
feast; her trouble took away her appetite, 
made her unfit for any company, and a jar in 
the harmony of family-joy. It was of the 
feast upon the sacrifice that she did not eat, 
for they were not to eat of the holy things in 
their mourning, Deut. xxvi: 14; Ley. x. 19. 
Yet it was her infirmity so far to give way to 
tne sorrow of the world as to unfit herself 
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for holy joy in sod. 
fretful spirit, and are 
too much to heart, ar 
and strip themselves ° mu 
forts both of life and godliness. W 
that God took notice of this ill effect o' 
contents and disagreements in the conj 
relation, that the parties aggrieved cov 
the altar of the Lord with tears, insomuch tha 
he regarded not the offering, Mal. ii. 13. 
(5.) Elkanah said what he could to her t 
comfort her. She did not upbraid him with 
his unkindness in marrying another wife a 
Sarah did, nor did she render to Peninnal 
railing for railing, but took 'the trouble wholly 
to herself, which made her an object of muck 
compassion. Elkanah showed himself ex: 
tremely grieved at her Si (v. 8): Hannah 
why weepest thou ? [1.] He is much disquieted 
to see her thus overwhelmed with sorrow 
Those that’ by marriage are made one flesh 
ought thus far to be of one spirit too, to 
share in each other’s troubles, so that one 
cannot be easy while the other is uneasy 
[2.] He gives her a loving reproof for it; 
Why weepest thou? And why is thy hear 
grieved ? As many as God loves he rebukes, 
and so should we. He puts her upon en: 
quiring into the cause of her grief. ‘Though 
she had just reason to be troubled, yet let 
her consider whether she had reason to be 
troubled to such a degree, especially so much 
as to be taken off by it from eating of the 
holy things. Note, Our sorrow upon any 
account is sinful and inordinate when it 
diverts us from our duty to God and embit- 
ters our comfort in him, when it makes us 
unthankful for the mercies we enjoy and dis- 
trustful of the goodness of God to us in fur- 
ther mercies, when it casts a damp upon ou 
joy in Christ, and hinders us from doing the 
duty and taking the comfort of our particula: 
relations. {3.] He intimates that nothing 
should be wanting on his part to balance her 
grief : ‘Am not I better to thee than ten sons ? 
Thou knowest thou hast my entire affection 
and let that comfort thee.” Note, We ought 
to take notice of our comforts, to keep us 
from grieving excessively for our crosses; 
for our crosses we deserve, but our comforts 
we have forfeited. If we would keep the 
balance:even, we must look at that which is 
for us, as well as at that which is against us, 
else we are unjust to Providence and un- 
kind to ourselves. God hath set the one 
over-against the other (Eccl. vii. 14) and 0 
should we. ‘ i ; 
9 So Hannah rose up after they 
had eaten in Shiloh, and after they 
had drunk. Now Eli the priest sat 
upon a seat by a post of the tem le 
of the Lorp. 10 And she was 
bitterness of soul, and prayed unto 
the Lorp,*and wept sore. 11 And 
she vowed a vow, and said, O Lorp 


his life, and there shall no razor 
me upon his head. 12 And it came 
pass, as she continued praying 
efore the Lorp, that Eli marked 
her mouth. 13 Now Hannah, she 
spake in her heart; only her lips 
oved, but her voice was not heard: 

erefore Eli thought she had been 
unken. 14 And Eli said unto her, 
w long wilt thou be drunken? 
away thy wine from thee. 15 
nd Hannah answered and said, No, 
y lord, I am a woman of a sorrow- 
ul spirit : I have drunk neither wine 
mor strong drink, but have poured 
out my soul berore the Lorp. 16 
Count not thine handmaid for a 
ae of Belial: for out of the 
ibundance of my complaint and grief 
have I spoken hitherto. 17 Then 
Eli answered and said, Go im peace: 

and the God of Israel grant thee thy 
petition that thou hast a dked of him. 

18 And she said, Let thine handmaid 
find grace in thy ‘sight. So the woman 
went her way, and did eat, and her 
countenance was no more sad. 


~ Elkanah had gently reproved Hannah for 
Be inordinate grief, and here we find the 
ood effect of the reproof. 

I. It brought her to her meat. She ate 

nd drank, v. 9. She did not harden herself 
in sorrow, nor grow sullen when she was 
eproved for it; but, when she perceived 
er husband uneasy that she did not come 
and eat with them, she cheered up her own 
spirits as well as she could, and came to table. 
lt is as great a piece of self-denial to control 
our passions as it is to control our appetites. 
_ Il. It brought her to her prayers. It put 
yr upon considering, “ Do I well to be 
mgry? Do I well to fret? What good does 
do me? Instead of binding the burden 
us upon my own shoulders, had I not bet- 
er ease myself of it, and cast it upon the 
Lord by prayer?” Elkanah had said, Am not 
[ better to thee than ten sons? which per- 
aps occasioned her to think within herself, 
f Whether he be so or no, God is, and there. 


ore to him will I apply, and before him will 

pour out my complaint, and try what relief 
‘hat will give me.” If ever she will make a 
more solemn address than ordinary to the 
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Hannah’s praver. 
throne of grace upon this errand, now is the 
time. They are at Shiloh, at the door of the 
tabernacle, where God nad promised to meet 
his people, and which was the house of prayer. 
They had recently offered their peace-offer- 
ings, to obtain the favour of God and all 
good and in token of their communion with 
him; and, taking the comfort of their being 
accepted of him, they had feasted upon the 
sacrifice ; and now it was proper to put up her 
prayer in virtue of that sacrifice, for the peace- 
offerings typified Christ’s mediation as well as 
the sin- offerings, for by it not only atonement 
is made for sin, butthe audience and accept- 
ance of our prayers and an answer of peace to 
them are obtaimed for us: to that sacrifice, 
in all our supplications, we must have an eye. 
Now concerning’ Hannah’s prayer we may 
observe, 

1. The warm and lively devotion there was 
in it, which appeared in several instances, 
for our direction in prayer. (1.) She im- 
proved the present, grief and trouble of her 
spirit for the exciting and quickening of her 
pious affections in prayer: Being in bitter- 
ness of soul, she prayed, v.10. This good 
use we should make of our afflictions, they 
should make us the more lively in our ad- 
dresses to God. Our blessed Saviour him- 
self, being in an agony, prayed more earnestly, 
Luke xxii. 44. (2.) She mingled tears with 
her prayers. It was not a dry prayer: she 
wept sore. Like a true Israelite, she wept 
and made supplication (Hos. xn. 4), with an 
eye to the tender mercy of our God, who 
knows the troubled soul. ‘he prayer came 
from her heart, as the tears from her eyes. 
(3.) She was very particular, and yet very 
modest, in her petition. She begged a child, 
a man-child, that it might be fit to serve in 
the tabernacle. God gives us leave, in prayer, 
not only to ask good things in general, but 
to mention that special good thing which 
we most need and desire. Yet she says not 
as Rachel, Give me children, Gen. xxx. 1. 
She will be very thankful for one. (4.) 
She made a solemn vow, or promise, that 
if God would give her a’ son she would 
give him up to God, v.11. He would be by 
birth a Levite, and so devoted to the service 
of God, but he should be by her vow a Naza- 
rite, and his very childhood should be sacred. 
It is probable she had acquainted Elkanah 
with her purpose before, and had had his 
consent and approbation. Note, Parents have 
a right to dedicate their children to God, as 
living sacrifices and spiritual priests ; and an 
obligation is thereby laid upon them to serve 
God faithfully all the days of their life. 
Note further, It is very proper, when we 
are in pursuit of any mercy, to bind our own 
souls with a bond, that, if God give it us, we 
will devote it to his honour and cheerfully 
use it in his service. Not that hereby we 
can pretend to merit the gift, but thus we 
are qualified for it and for the comfort of it 
In hope of mercy, let us promise duty. G.) 
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Hannah's prayer. 


not heard, v. 13. 


She spoke all this so softly that none could 
hearher. Her lips moved, but her voice was 
Hereby she testified her 
belief of God’s knowledge of the heart and 
its desires. Thoughts are words to him, nor 
is he one of those gods that must be cried 
aloud to, 1 Kings xviii. 27. It was likewise 
an instance of her humility and holy shame- 
facedness in her approach to God. She was 
none of those that made her voice to be heard 
on high, Isa. lviii. 4. It was a secret prayer, 
and therefore, though made in a public place, 
yet was thus made secretly, and not, as the 
Pharisees prayed, to be seen of men. It is 
true prayer is not a thing we have reason to 
be ashamed of, but we must avoid all ap- 
pearances of ostentation. Let what passes 
between God and our souls be kept to our- 
selves. 

2. The hard censure she fell under for it. 
Eli was now high priest, and judge in Israel ; 
he sat upon a seat in the temple, to over- 
see what was done there, v. 9. The taber- 
nacle is here called the temple, because it was 
now fixed, and served all the purposes of a 
temple. ‘There Eli sat to receive addresses 
and give direction, and somewhere (it is pro- 
bable in a private corner) he espied Hannah 
at her prayers, and by her unusual manner 
fancied she was drunken, and spoke to her 
accordingly (v. 14): How long wilt thou be 
drunken ?—the very imputation that Peter 
and the apostles fell under when the Holy 
Ghost gave them utterance, Acts ii. 13. Per- 
haps in this degenerate age it was no strange 
thing to see drunken women at the door of 
the tabernacle; for otherwise, one would 
think, the vile lust of Hophni and Phinehas 
could not have found so easy a prey there, 
ch. ii. 22. Eli took Hannah for one of these. 
It is one bad effect of the abounding of in- 
iquity, and its becoming fashionable, that it 
often gives occasion to suspect the innocent. 
When a disease is epidemical every one is 
suspected to be tainted with it. Now, (1.) 
This was Eli’s fault; and a great fault it was 
to pass so severe a censure without better 
observation or information. If his own eyes 
had already become dim, he should have em- 
ployed those about him to enquire. Drunk- 
ards are commonly noisy and turbulent, but 
this poor woman was silent and composed. 
His fault was the worse that he was the priest 
of the Lord, who should have had compassion 
on the ignorant, Heb. v. 2. Note, It ill be- 
comes us to be rash and hasty in our censures 
of others, and to be forward to believe people 
guilty of bad things, while either the matter 
of fact on which the censure is grounded is 
doubtful and unproved or is capable of a 
good construction. Charity commands us to 
hope the best concerning all, and forbids 
censoriousness. Paul had very good informa- 
tion when he did but partly believe (1 Cor. 
xi. 18), hoping it was not so. specially we 
ought to be cautious how we censure the 
devotions of others, lest we call that hypo- 


crisy, enthusiasm, or s 
really the fruit of honest_ 
accepted of God. (2. sH 


Note, It is no new thing for those that « 
well to be ill thought of, and we must ni 
think it strange if at any time it be our lot 

3. Hannah’s humble vindication of he 
self from this crime with which she wi 
charged. She bore it admirably well. Sk 
did not retort the charge and upbraid hi 
with the debauchery of his own sons, did ne 
bid him look at home and restrain them, di 
not tell him how ill it became one in h 
place thus to abuse a poor sorrowful wo 
shipper at the throne of grace. When we al 
at any time unjustly censured we have nee 
to set a double watch before the door of ou 
lips, that we do not recriminate, and returt 
censure for censure. Hannah thought 
enough to vindicate herself, and so must we 
v. i5, 16. (1.) In justice to herself, sh 
expressly denies the charge, speaks to hin 
with all possible respect, calls him, My lore 
intimates how very desirous she was to stant 
right in his opinion and how loth to lie unde 
his censure. ‘ No, my lord, it is not as yo 
suspect; I have drunk neither wine no 
strong drink, not any at all” (though it wai 
proper enough to be given to one of such ¢ 
heavy heart, Proy. xxxi. 6), “ much less t 
any excess; therefore count not thy han 
maid for a daughter of Belial.” Note 
Drunkards are children of Belial (women 
drunkards particularly), children of the 
wicked one, children of disobedience, child 
ren that will not endure the yoke (else the 
would not be drunk), more especially when 
they are actually drunk. Those that cannot 
govern themselves will not bear that any on 
else should. Hannah owns that the crime 
would have been very great if she had_in 
deed been guilty of it, and he might justly 
have shut her out of the courts of God’ 
house; but the very manner of her speaking 
in her own defence was sufficient to demon- 
strate that she was not drunk. (2.) 
justice to him, she gives an account of 
present behaviour, which had given occasii 
to his suspicion: “I am a@ woman of a sor. 
rowful spirit, dejected and discomposed. an 
that is the reason I do not look as oth 
people ; the eyes are red, not with wine, 
with weeping. And at this time I have: 
been talking to myself, as drunkards z 
fools do, but I have been pouring out : 
soul before the Lord, who hears and und 
stands the language of the heart, and t 
out of the abundance of my complaint anc 
grief.”” She had been more than ordinat ly 
fervent in prayer to God, and this, she tell : 
him, was the true reason of the transport and 
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she seemed to be in. Note, When 
‘are unjustly censured we should en- 
deavour, not only to clear ourselves, but to 
tisfy our brethren, by giving them a just 
and true account of that which they mis- 
_ apprehended. 
4, The atonement E)i made for his rash 
unfriendly censure, by a kind and fatherly 
_ benediction, v. 17. He did not (as many are 
_ apt to do in such a case) take it for an affront 
_ to have his mistake rectified and to be con- 
_vineed of his error, nor did it put him out 
pot humour. But, on the contrary, he now 
_ encouraged Hannah’s devotions as much as 
‘before he had discountenanced them; not 
_ only intimated that he was satisfied of her 
imnocency by those words, Go in peace, but, 
being high priest, as one having authority 
he blessed her in the name of the Lord, and, 
‘though he knew not what the particular 
blessing was that she had been praying for, 
yet he puts his Amen to it, so good an opi- 
_nion had he now conceived of her prudence 
_and piety : The God of Israel grant thee thy 
petition, whatever it is, that thou hast asked 
of him. Note, By our meek and humble 
"carriage towards those that reproach us be- 
_ cause they do not know us, we may perhaps 
_ make them our friends, and turn their cen- 
_ sures of us into prayers for us. 
5. The great satisfaction of mind with which 
_ Hannah now went away, v. 18. She begged 
_ the continuance of Eli’s good opinion of her 
and his good prayers for her, and then she 
_ went her way and did eat of what remained. 
_ of the peace-ofterings (none of which was to 
be left until the morning), and her counte- 
"nance was no more sad, no more as it had 
been, giving marks of inward trouble and 
' discomposure; but she looked pleasant and 
cheerful, and all was well. Why, what 
had happened? Whence came this sudden 
happy change? She had by prayer com- 
mitted her case to God.and left it with him, 
and now she was no more perplexed about 
it. She had prayed for herself, and Eli had 
p prayed for her; and she believed that God 
would either give her the mercy she had 
_ prayed for or make up the want of it to her 
some other way. Note, Prayer is heart’s- 
ease to a gracious soul; the seed of Jacob 
have often found it so, being confident that 
God will never say unto them, Seek you me 
in vain, see Phil. iv. 6,7. Prayer will smooth 
the countenance; it should do so. 


_’ 19 And they rose up in the morning 
early, and worshipped before the 
Lorp, and returned, and came to 
their house to Ramah: and Elkanah 
or Hannah his wife; and the 
_ Lorp remembered her. 20 Where- 
fore it came to pass, when the time 
was come about after Hannah had 
conceived, that she bare a son, and 
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‘The birth of Samuel, 
called his name Samuel, saying, Be- 
cause I have asked him of the Lorn. 
21 And the man Elkanah, and all his 
house, went up to offer unto the 
Lorp the yearly sacrifice, and his 
vow. 22 But Hannah went not up; 
for she said unto her husband, I will 
not go up until the child be weaned, 
and then I will brmg him, that he 
may appear before the Lorp, and 
there abide for ever. 23 And El 
kanah her husband said unto her, Do 
what seemeth thee good; tarry until 
thou have weaned him; only the 
Lorp establish his word. So the 
woman abode, and gave her son suck 
until she weaned him. 24 And when 
she had weaned him, she took him 
up with her, with three bullocks, and 
one ephah of flour, and a bottle of 
wine, and brought him unto the 
house of the Lorp in Shiloh: and 
the child was young. 25 And they 
slew a bullock, and brought the child 
to Kl. 26 And she said, Oh my 
lord, as thy soul liveth, my lord, I 
am the woman that stood by thee 
here, praying unto the Lorp. 27 
For this child I prayed; and the 
Lorp hath given me my petition 
which I asked of him: 28 There- 
fore also I have lent him to the 
Lorp; as long as he liveth he shall 
be lent to the Lorn. And he wor- 
shipped the Lorp there. 


Here is, I. The return of Elkanah and 
his family to their own habitation, when 
the days appointed for the feast were over, 
v. 19. Observe how they improved their 
time at the tabernacle. Every day they 
were there, even that which was fixed for 
their journey home, they worshipped God; 
and they rose up early to do it. It is good 
to begin the day with God. Let him that is 
the first have the first: They had a journey 
before them, and a family of children to 
take with them, and yet they would not 
stir till they had worshipped God together. 
Prayer and provender do not hinder a 
journey | They had spent several days now 
in religious worship, and yet they attended 
once more. We should not be weary of 
well-doing. 

II. The birth and name ofthis desired 
‘ison. At length the Lord remembered 
Hannah, the very thing she desired (v. 11), 
and more she needed not desire, that was 
enough, for then she conceived and bore 4 
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Sane lps . ie Bat » SAMUE! 
‘Though God seem long to forget his | 1 
meats pirdehe Enotes cares, and prayers, 
yet he will at length make it to appear 
that they are not out of his mind. ‘This 
‘son the mother called Samuel, v. 20. Some 
make the etymology of this name to be much 
the same with that of Ishmael—heard of God, 
because the mother’s prayers were remark. 
ably heard, and he was an answer to them. 
Others, because of the reason she gives for 
the name, make it to signify asked of God. 
It comes nearly to the same; she designed 
‘by it to perpetuate the remembrance of Ged’s 
favour to her in answering her prayers. 
_ Thus she designed, upon every mention of 
his name, to take the comfort to herself and 
to give God the glory of that gracious con- 
descension. Note, Mercies in. answer to 
prayer are to be remembered with peculiar 
expressions of thankfulness, as Ps. exvi. 1, 
2. How many seasonable deliverances and 
supplies may we call Samuels, asked of Ged ; 
and whatever 1s so we are in a special manner 
engaged to devote to him. Hannah intended 
by this name to put her son in mind of the 
obligation he was under to be the Lord’s, in 
consideration of this, that he was asked of 
God and was at the same time dedicated to 
him. A child of prayer is in a special manner 
bound to be a good child. Lemuel’s mother 
reminds him that he was the son of her vows, 
Prov. xxxi. 2. 

Ill. The close attendance Hannah gave 
to the nursing of him, not only because he 
was dear to her, but because he was devoted 
to God, and for him she nursed him. She 
therefore nursed him herself, and did not 
hang him on another’s breast.. We ought 
to take care of our children, not only with 
an eye to the law of nature as they are ours, 
but with an eye to the covenant of grace as 
they are given up toGod. See Ezek. xvi. 
20, 21. ‘This sanctifies the nursing of them, 
when it is done as unto the Lord. Elkanah 
went up every year to worship at the taber- 
nacle, and particularly to perform his vow, 
perhaps some vow he had made distinct 
from Hannah’s if God would give him a 
son by her,v. 21. But Hannah, though she 
felt a warm regard for the courts of God’s 
house, begged leave or her husband to stay 
at home; for the women were not under 
any obligation to go up to the three yearly 
feasts, as the men were. However Hannah 
had been accustomed to go, but now desired 
to be excused, 1. Because she would not be 
so long absent from her: nursery. Can a 
woman forget her sucking child? We may 
suppose she kept constantly at home, for, if 
she had gone any where, she would have 
gone to Shiloh. Note, God will have mercy 
and not sacrifice. Those that are detained 
from public ordinances by the nursing and 
tending of little children may take comfort ' Or one for a burnt-offering, another fora : s 
from this instance, and believe that, if they,| offering, and the third for a peace-o 
do that with an eye to God, he will gra-| So far was she from thinking that; by p 
ciously accept them therein, and though they | senting her son to God, she made “God. 


till her son was big enoug 
taken thither, but to be, 
once she took him thither, . she 
could never find in her ton os 
back again. | Note, Those bh op 
fastly resolved to pay their vows ne 
see good cause to defer the > payment of th 
Every thing is beautiful in ats ar 
“animal was accepted in sacrifice till 
been for some time under the dam, Lev. . 
27. Fruit is best when it is ripe. selene ah 
agrees to what she proposes (0. 23): 
what seemeth thee good. So fax was he bo a 
delighting to cross her that he referred i 
entirely to her... Behold how good and. ‘ale 
sant a thing it is, when “yoke-fellows thu: i 
draw even in the yoke, and accommodate — 
themselves to one another, each thinking 
well of what the other does, especially in 
works of piety and charity. He adds a. 
POH Only the Lord establish his word, that. 
“God preserve the child through the 
eh of his infancy, that the solemn vow 
which God signified his acceptance of, by 
giving us the child, may be performed in its, 
season, and so the whole matter may be 
accomplished.” Note,’ Those that have in 
sincerity devoted their children to God may. 
with comfort pray for them, that. God will — 
establish the word sealed to them at the 
same time that they were sealed for him. 
IV. The solemn entering of this’ chal 
into the service of the sanctuary. We may. 
take it for granted that he was presented to. 
the Lord at forty days old, as all the: first- 
born were (Luke ii. 22, 23): but this is i 
mentioned, because there was nothing 
singular ; but now that he was ie 
was presented, not to be redeemed. So 
think it was as soon as he was weaned from. 
the breast, which, the Jews say, was not 
till he was three years old; it is said, she | 
gave him suck till she had weaned him, v. 23, 
Others think it was not till he was weaned 
from childish things, at eight or ten years. 
old. But I see no inconvenience in admi 
ting such an. extraordinary child as this 
into the tabernacle at three years old, to be 
educated among the children of the priests. 
It is said (v. 24), The child was young, but, 
being intelligent aboye his years, he was no _ 
trouble. None can begin. too soon to be 
religious. The child was a child, so the 
Hebrew reads it, in his learning-age. 01 
whom shall. he teach knowledge but those that 
are newly weaned from the milk and. drawn 
from the breasts? Isa. xxviii. 9. Observe 
how she presented her child, 1. With a 
sacrifice ; no less than three bullocks, with a 
meat- offering for each, v. 24... A bulloc ky 
perhaps, for each year of the child’s h +4 
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, that she thought it requisite by 
e slain offerings to seek God’s accept- 
e of her living sacrifice. All our cove- 
‘nants with God for ourselves and ours must 
_ be made by sacrifice, the great sacrifice. 2. 
With a grateful acknowledgment of God’s 
_ goodness in answer to prayer. This she 
_ makes to Eli, because he had encouraged 
“ her to hope for an answer of peace (v. 26, 27): 
_“ For ‘this child I prayed. Here it was 
_ obtained by prayer, and here it is resigned 
to the prayer-hearing God. You have for- 
_ gotten me, my lord, but I who now appear 
so cheerful am the woman, the very same, 
that three years ago stood by thee: here 
_ weeping and praying, and this was the child 
I prayed for.” Answers of prayer may thus 
be humbly triumphed in, to the glory of 
God. Here is a living testimony for God. 
_“T am his witness that he is gracious (see 
Ps. lxvi. 16—19); for this mercy, this com- 
fort, I prayed, and the Lord has given me my 
_ petition.” See Ps. xxxiv. 2,4, 6. Hannah 
"does not remind Eli of it by adverting to the 
' suspicion he had formerly expressed ; she 
- does not say, “ I am the woman whom you 
_ passed that severe censure upon ; what do you 
_ think of me now?” Good men ought not 
to be upbraided with their infirmities and 
_ oversights. ‘They have themselves repented 
_ of them; let them hear no more of them. 3 
_ With a full surrender of all her interest in 
_ this child unto the Lord (v. 28): I have ient 
_ him to the Lord as long as he liveth. And she 
_ repeats it, because she will never revoke it: 
_ He shall be (a deodand) lent or given to the 

Lord. Not that she designed to call for him 
_ back, as we do what we lend, but she uses 
_ this word Shaol, lent, because’ it is the 
_ same word that she had used before (v. 20, 
_ IT asked him of the Lord), only in another 
conjugation, And (v. 27) the Lord gave me 
_ the petition which I asked (Shaalti, in Kal), 
_ therefore I have lent him (Hishilti, the same 


word in Hiphil), and so it gives another 
4 etymology of his name Samuel, not only 
_ asked of God, but lent to God. And observe, 
_ (1.) Whatever we give to God, it is what we 
_have first asked and received fromhim. All 
our gifts to him were first his gifts to us. 
SOF thy own, Lord, have we given thee, 1 Chron. 
xxix. 14,16. (2.) Whatever we give to God 
_™ay upon this account be said to be lent 
_to him, that though we may not recal it, as a 
thing lent, yet he will certainly repay it, 
‘with interest, to our unspeakable advantage, 
' particularly what is given to his poor, Prov. 
“xix. 17. When by baptism we dedicate our 
children to God, let us remember that they 
were his before by a sovereign right, and 
that they are ours still so much the more to 


our comfort. Hannah resigns him to the 
Lord, not for a certain term of years, as 
_ children are sent apprentices, but durante 
witd—as long as he liveth, he shall be lent 
unto the Lord, a Nazarite for life. Such 
‘aust our covenant with God be, a marriage- 
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covenant ; as long as we live we must be 
his, and never forsake him. ; 

Lastly, The child Samuel did his par* 
beyond what could have been expected from 
one of his years; for of him that seems to be 
spoken, He worshipped the Lord there, that 
is, he said his prayers. He was no doubt ex- 


traordinarily forward (we have known child- 


ren that have discovered some sense of reli- 
gion very young), and his mother, designing 
him for the sanctuary, took particular care 
to train him up to that which was to be his 
work in the sanctuary. Note, Little children 


should learn betimes to worship God. Their 
‘parents should instruct them in his worship 


and bring them to it, put them upon en- 
gaging init as well as they can, and God will 
graciously accept them and teach them to 
do better. 

CHAP. II. 


In this chapter we have, I. Hannah’s song of thanksgiving to God 
for his favour to her in giving her Samuel, ver.1—10. II. Their 
return to their family, with Eli’s blessing, ver. 11, 20. The in. 
crease of their family, ver. 21. Samuel’s growth aud improve- 
ment (ver. 11, 1S, 21, 26), and the care Hannah took to clothe 
him, ver. 19. HJ. The great wickedness of Eli’s sons, ver. 12— 
17, 22. 1V. The over-mild reproof that Eli gave them for it, ver 
23—25. V. The justly dreadful message God sent him by a pro 
phet, threatening the ruin of his family for the wickedness of hit 
sons, yer. 27—36. 


ND. Hannah prayed, and _ said. 

My heart rejoiceth in the Lorp, 
mine horn is exalted in the Lorp. 
my mouth is enlarged over mine 
enemies; because I rejoice in thy 
salvation. 2 There is none holy as 
the Lorn: for there is none beside 
thee: neither is there any rock like 
our God. 3 Talk no more so ex- 
ceeding proudly; let noé arrogancy 
come out of your mouth: for the 
Lorp is a God of knowledge, and by 
him actions are weighed. 4 The 
bows of the mighty men are broken, 
and they that stumbled are girded 
5 They that were 
full have hired out themselves for 
bread; and they that were hungry 
ceased : so that the barren hath borne 
seven ; and she that hath many child- 
ren is waxed feeble. 6 The Lorp 
killeth, and maketh alive: he bringeth 
down to the grave, and bringeth up. 
7 The Lorp maketh poor, and 
maketh rich: he bringeth low, and 
lifteth up. 8 He raiseth up the poor 
out of the dust, and lifteth up the 
beggar from the dunghill, to set them 
among princes, and to make them in- 
herit the throne of glory: for the 
pillars of the earth are the Lorp’s, 
and he hath set the world upon them. 
9 He will keep the feet of his saints, 


Hannah's song. 
and the wicked shali be silent in 
darkness ; for by strength shall no 
man prevail. 10 The adversaries of 
the Lorp shall be broken to pieces; 
out of heaven shall he thunder upon 
them: the Lorp shall judge the 
ends of the earth; and he shall give 
strength unto his king, and exalt the 
horn of his anointed. 


We have here Hannah’s thanksgiving, 
dictated, not only by the spirit of prayer, but 
by the spirit of prophecy. Her petition for 
the mercy she desired we had before (ch.i. 
11), and here we have her return of praise ; 
in both out of the abundance of a heart deeply 

‘affected (in the former with her own wants, 
and in the latter with God’s goodness) her 
mouth spoke. Observe in general, 1. When she 
had received mercy from God she owned it, 
with thankfulness to his praise. Not like the 
nine lepers, Luke xvii. 17. Praise is our 
rent, our tribute. We are unjust if we do 
not pay it. 2. The mercy she had received 
was an answer to prayer, and therefore she 
thought herself especially obliged to give 
thanks for it. What we win by prayer we 
may wear with comfort, and must wear with 
praise. 3. Her thanksgiving is here called 
a prayer: Hannah prayed; for thanksgiving 
is an essential part of prayer. In every ad- 
dress to God we must express a grateful 
regard to him as our benefactor. Nay, and 
thanksgiving for mercies received shall be 
accepted as a petition for further mercy. 4. 
From this particular mercy which she had 
received from God she takes occasion, with 
an elevated and enlarged heart, to speak 
glorious things of God and of his govern- 
ment of the world for the good of his church. 
Whatever at any time gives rise to our 
praises in this manner they should be raised. 
5. Her prayer was mental: Her voice was 
not heard; but in her thanksgiving | she 
spoke, that all might hear her. She made 
her supplication with groanings that could not 
be uttered, but now her lips were opened to 
show forth God’s praise. 6. This thanks- 
giving is here left upon record for.the en- 
couragement of those of the weaker sex to 
attend the throne of grace. God will regara 
their prayers and praises. ‘I'he virgin Mary’s 
song has great affinity with this of Hannah, 
Luke i. 46. Three things we have in this 
thanksgiving :— 

I. Hannah’s triumph in God, in his 
glorious perfections, and the great things 
he had done for her, v. 1—3. | Observe, 

1. What great things she says of God. She 
takes little notice of the particular mercy she 
was now rejoicing in, does not commend 
Samuel for the prettiest child, the most: 
‘toward and sensible for his age that’ she ever 
saw, as fond parents are too apt todo. No, 
she overlooks the gift, and praises the giver; 
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'God should raise our admiration 


whereas most forget the 
on the gift. Every stre 
the fauntain; and the 


f the 
finite perfections there are in God. Th 
may be other Samuels, but no other Jeh 
There is none besides thee. Note, God i 
be praised as a peerless being, and of un- 
paralleled perfection. This glory is due unto 
his name, to own not only that there: is none 
like him, but that there is none besides him. 
All others were pretenders, Ps. xviii. 31. 
Four of God’s glorious attributes. Hannah 
here celebrates the glory of :—(1.) His un- 
spotted purity. This is that attribute which 
is most praised in the upper world, by these 
that always behold his face, Isa. vi. 3; Rev. 
iv. 8. When Israel triumphed over the 
Egyptians God was praised as glorious in holi- 
ness, Exod. xv. 11. So here, in Hannah’s 
triumph, There is none holy as the Lord. \t 
isthe rectitude of his nature, his infinite agree- 
ment with himself, and the equity ot his govern. 
ment and judgment in all the administrations” 
ofboth. At theremembrance of this we ought 
to give thanks. (2.) His almighty power: 
Neither is there any rock (or any strength, for 
so the word is sometimes rendered) dike our 
God. Hannah had experienced a. mighty 
support by staying herself upon him, and 
therefore speaks as she had found, and seems © 
to refer to that of Moses, Deut. xxxii. 31. 
(3.) His unsearchable wisdom: The Lord, 
the Judge of all, is a God of knowledge; he 
clearly and perfectly sees into the character 
of every person and the merits of every cause, — 
and he gives knowledge and understanding 
to those that seek them of him. (4.) His” 
unerring justice: By him actions are weighed. 
His own are so, in his eternal counsels; the 
actions of the children of men are so, in the 
balances of his judgment, so that he will 
render to every man according to his work, 
and is not mistaken in what any man is or 
does. ‘ te 
2. How she solaces herself in these things. - 
What we give God the glory of we may take 
the comfort of. Hannah does so, (1.) In 
holy joy: My heart rejoiceth in the Lord; not 
so inuch in her son as in her God; he is to 
be the gladness of our joy (Ps. xliii. 4), and 
our joy must not terminate in any thing 
short of him : “ I rejoice im thy salvation; not 
only in this particular favour to me, but im ~ 
the salvation of thy people Israel, those salva- 
tions especially which this child will be an 
instrument of, and that, above all, by Christ 
which those are but the types of.” (2.) In 
holy triumph: “ My horn is exalted; not ~ 
only is my reputation saved by my having a 
son, but greatly raised by having sucha son.” 
We read of some of the singers whom Dayid 
appointed to lift up the horn, an instrum 
of music, in praising God (1 Chron. xxv. 
sp that, My horn is exalted means this, 
praises are very much elevated to an un 
brain,” Exalted in the Lord; God i 
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him must we triumph. My mouth is en- 
larged, that is, “‘Now I have wherewith to 
answer those that reproached me.” He that 
has his quiver full of arrows, his house full 
of children, shall not be ashamed to speak 
_ with the enemy in the gate, Ps. cxxvii. 5. 
3. How she herewith silences those that 
set up themselves as rivals with God and 
_ rebels against him (v. 3): Talk no more so ex- 
_ ceedingly proudly. Let not Peninnah and 
her children upbraid her any more with her 
_ confidence in God and praying to him: at 
length she found it not in vain. 
vii. 10, Then she that is my enemy shall see 
it, and shame shall cover her that said, Where 
is thy God? Or perhaps it was below her 
to take so much notice of Peninnah, and her 
malice, in this song; but this is intended as 
_acheck to the insolence of the Philistines, 
and other enemies of God and Israel, that set 
_ their mouth against the heavens, Ps. \xxiii. 9 
“Let this put them to silence and shame; he 
that has thus judged for me against my ad- 
_ versary will judge for his people against all 
- theirs.” 
IL. The notice she takes of the wisdom and 
_ sovereignty of the divine providence, in its 
_ disposals of the affairs of the children of men; 
: auch are the vicissitudes of them, and such the 
_ strange and sudden turns and revolutions of 
_ them, that it is often founda very short step 
_ between the height of prosperity aud the depth 
_ of adversity. 
over against the other (Eccl. vii. 14), but the 
one very near the other, and no gulf fixed 
Bciwecn them, that we may rejoice as though 
_ werejoiced not and weep as though we wept not. 
1. The strong are soon weakened and the 
weak are soon strengthened, when God 
pppleases, v. 4, On the one hand, if he speak 
; 


the word, the bows of the mighty men are 
broken; they are disarmed, disabled to do as 
_ they havebefore doneandas they have designed 
_todo. ‘Those have been worsted in battle 
_ who seemed upon all accounts to have the ad- 
vantage on their side, and thought themselves 
sure of victory. See Ps. xlvi. 9; xxxvii. 15, 
17. Particular persons are soon weakened 
by sickness and age, and they find that the 
_bow does not long abide in strength; many 
‘a mighty man who has gloried in his might 
has found it a deceitful bow, that failed him 
when he trusted to it. On the other hard, if 
the Lord speak the word, those who stumble 
“through weakness, who were so feeble that 
‘they could not go straight or steady, are 
“girded with strength, in body and mind, and 
‘are able to bring great things to pass. Those 
who were weakened by sickness return to 
their vigour (Job xxxiii. 25), and those who 
were brought down by sorrow shall recover 
their comfort, which will comfirm the weak 
hands and the feeble knees, Isa. xxxv. 3. 
Victory turns in favour of that side that 
was given up for gone, and even the lame take 
the prey, Isa, xxxiii. 23. f 


God has not only set the one- 
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2. The rich are soon impoverished and the 
poor strangely enriched on a sudden, v. 5. 
Providence sometimes does so blast men’s 
estates and cross their endeavours, and with 
a fire not blown consume their increase, that 
those who were full (their barns full, and 
their bags full, their houses full of good 
things, Job xxii. 18, and their bellies full of 
these hidden treasures, Ps. xvii. 14) have been 
reduced to such straits and extremities as to 
want the necessary supports of life, and to 
hire out-themselves for bread, and they must 
dig, since to beg they are ashamed. Riches 


See Mic. | flee away (Proy. xxiii. 5), and leave those 


miserable who, when they had them, placed 
their happiness inthem. To those that have 
been full and free poverty and slavery must 
needs be doubly grievous. But, on the 
other hand, sometimes Providence so orders 
it that those who are hungry cease, that is, 
cease to hire out themselves for bread as 
they have done. Having, by God’s blessing 
on their industry, got beforehand in the 
world, and enough to live upon at ease, they 
shall hunger no more, nor thirst any more. 
Thisisnotto beascribed tofortune, nor merely 
to men’s wisdom or folly. Riches are not to 
men of understanding, nor favour to men of 
skill (Keel. ix. 11), nor is it always men’s 
own fault that they become poor, but (v. 7) 
the Lord maketh some poor and maketh others 
rich; the impoverishing of one is the enrich- 
ing of another, and it is God’s doing. To 
some he gives power to get wealth, from 
others he takes away, power to keep the 
wealth they have. Are we poor? God 
made us poor, which is a good reason why 
we should be content, and reconcile our- 
selves to cur condition. Are we rich? God 
made us rich, which is a good reason why we 
should be thankful, and serve him cheerfully 
in the abundance of good things he gives us. 
It may be understood of the same person ; 
those that were rich God makes poor, 
and after awhile makes rich again, as Job; 
he gave, he takes away, and then gives again, 
Let not the rich be proud and secure, for 
God can soon make them poor ; let not the 
poor despond and despair, for God can in 
due time enrich them again. 

3. Empty families are replenished and 
numerous families diminished and made few. 
This is the instance that comes close to the 
occasion of the thanksgiving: The barren 
hath borne seven, meaning herself, for, though 
at present she had but one son, yet that one 
being a Nazarite, devoted to God and em- 
ployed in his immediate service, he was to 
her as goodas seven. Or it is the language 
of her faith. Now that she had one she 
hoped for more, and was not disappointed ; 
she had five more (v. 21), so that if we 
reckon Samuel but for two, as we well 
may, she has. the number she promised her- 
self: the barren hath borne seven, while, on 
the other hand, she that hath many children 
has waxed feeble, and hath left bearing. She 
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says no more. Peninnah is now mortified | of God, which often prfers 6 


and crest-fallen. The tradition of the Jews is 
that when Hannah bore one child Peninnahi 
buried two. There are many instances both 
of the increase of families that were incon- 
siderable and the extinguishing of families 
that madea figure, Job xxii. 23; Ps.cvii.38,&c. 

4. God is the sovereign Lord of life and 
death (v. 6): The Lord killeth and maketh 
alive. Understand it, (1.) Of God’s sovereign 
dominion and universal agency, in the lives 
and deaths of the children of men. He pre- 
sides in birthsand burials. Whenever any die 
itis God that directs the arrows of death. The 
Lord kiileth. Death is his messenger, strikes 
whom and when he bids; none are brought 
to the dust but it is he that brings them down, 
for in hishand are the keys of death and the 
grave, Rev.i.18. Whenever any are born it is 
he that makes them alive. None knows what is 
the way of the spirit, but this we know, that 
it comes from the Father of spirits. When- 
ever any are recovered from sickness, and 
delivered from imminent perils, it is God 
that bringeth up; for to him belong the issues 
from death. (2.) Of the distinction he makes 
between some and others: He killeth some, 
and maketh, that is, keepeth, others alive 
that were in the same danger (in war, sup- 
pose, or pestilence), two in a bed together, it 
may be, one taken by death and the other left 
alive. Even so, Father, because it seemed 

ood in thy eyes. Some that were most 
fikely to live are brought down to the grave, 
and others that were as likely to die are 
brought up; for living and dying do not go 
by likelihoods. God’s providences towards 
some are killing, ruining to their comforts, 
and towards others at the same time re- 
viving. (3.) Of the change he makes with one 
and the same person: He killeth and bringeth 
down to the grave, that is, he brings even to 
death’s door, and then revives and raises up, 
when even life was despaired of and a 
sentence of death received, 2 Cor. 1.8, 9, He 
turns to destruction, and then says, Return, 
Ps. xc. 3. Nothing is too hard for God to 
do, no, not the quickening of the dead, and 
putting life into dry bones. 

5. Advancement and abasement are both 
from him. He brings some low and lifts 
up others (v. 7), humbles the proud and 
gives grace and honour to the lowly, lays 
those in the dust that would vie with the 
God above them and trample upon all about 
them (Job xl. 12, 13), but lifts up those 
with his salvation that humble themselves 
before him, Jam. iv. 10. Or it may be 
understood of the same persons : those whom 
he had brought low, when they are sufficiently 
humbled, he lifteth up. This is enlarged 
upon,v. 8. Heraiseth up the poor out of the 
dust, a low and mean condition, nay, from 
the dunghill, a base and servile condition, 
loathed, and despised, to set them among 
princes. See Ps. cxiii. 7, 8. Promotion 
comes not by chance, but from the counsel 
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very unlikely and that men ght 
unworthy. Joseph and Daniel, Mose: 
David, were thus strangely adva fror 
a prison to a palace, from a sheep-hook | 
sceptre. The princes they are set am 
may be tempted to disdain them, but G 
can establish the honour which he gives th 
surprisingly, and make them even to inher 
the throne of glory. Let not those whom 
Providence has thus preferred be upbraid 
with the dust and dunghill they are rai 
out of, for the meaner their beginnings wer 
the more they are favoured, and God is glori- 
fied, in their advancement, if it be by Jawful 
and honourable means. Ve kon, ia 
6. A reason is given for all these dispen- 
sations which obliges us to acquiesce in 
them, how surprising soever they are: For 
the pillars of the earth are the Lord’s. (1.) I 
we understand this literally, it imtimates 
God’s almighty power, which cannot be con 
trolled. He upholds the whole -creation, 
founded the earth, and still sustains it by 
the word of his power. What cannot he do 
in the affairs of families and kingdoms, far 
beyond our conception and rg yeieee ho 
hangs the earth upon nothing ? Job xxvi. 7. 
But, (2.) If we understand it figuratively, 
intimates his incontestable sovereignty, which 
cannot be disputed. The princes and great 
ones of the earth, the directors of states and 
governments, are the pillars of the earth, Ps 
lxxv. 3. On these hinges the affairs of the 
world seem to turn, but they are the Lord’s, 
Ps. xlvii. 9. From him they have their 
power, and therefore he may advance whom 
he pleases; and who may say, What doest 
thou ? 7 a 
III. A prediction of the preservation and 
advancement of all God’s faithful friends, 
and the destruction of all his and their ene- 
mies. Having testified her joyful triumph 
in what God had done, and is doing, she 
concludes with joyful hopes of what he would 
do, v. 9,10. Pious affections (says bishop 
Patrick) in those days rose many times te 
the height of prophecy, whereby God con- 
tinued in that nation his true religion, in the 
midst of their idolatrous inclinations. 
prophecy may refer, 1. More romney to 
the government of Israel by Samuel, an 
David whom he was employed to anoir 
The Israelites, God’s saints, should be pro- 
tected and delivered; the Philistines, thei 
enemies, should be conquered and subd) 
and particularly by thunder, ch. vii. 10. Th 
dominions should be enlarged, king David 
strengthened and greatly exalted, and Is 
(that in the*time of the judges had made s 
small a figure and had much ado to subsis 
should now shortly become great and | 
siderable, and give law to all its neighbo 
An extraordinary change that was; and 
birth cf Samuel was, as it were, the da’ \g 
of that day. But, 2. We have reason ta 
think that this prophecy looks further, to the 
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dom of Christ, and the administration 
that kingdom of grace, of which she now 


“the kingdom of providence. And here is the 
first time that we meet with the name Mes- 
_siah, or his Anointed. The ancient expositors, 
‘both Jewish and Christian, make it to look 
beyond David, to the Son of David. Glorious 
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reached far, but the uttermost parts of the 
earth. are promised to the Messiah for his 


comes to speak, having spoken so largely of | possession (Ps. ii. 8), to be either reduced to 


his golden sceptre or ruined by his iron rod. 
God is Judge of all, and he will judge for his 
people against his and their enemies, Ps. cx. 
5, 6. (5.) That the power and honour of 
Messiah the prince shall grow and increase 


things are here spoken of the kingdom of| more and more: He shall give strength unto 


the Mediator, both before and since his in- 
¢arnation ; for the method of the administra- 
tion of it, both by the eternal Word and by 
that Word made flesh, is much the same. 
Concerning that kingdom we are here as- 
“sured, (1.) That all the loyal subjects of it 
shall be carefully and powerfully protected 
(v. 9): He will keep the feet of his saints. 
‘There are a people in the world that are 
God’s saints, his select and sanctified ones; 
and he will keep their feet, that is, all that 
belong’s to them shall be under his protection, 
‘down to their very feet, the lowest part of 
the body. If he will keep their feet, much 
‘tnore their head and hearts. Or he will keep 
their feet, that is, he will secure the ground 
‘they stand on, and establish their goings; 
a will set a guard of grace upon their affec- 
tions and actions, that their feet may neither 
‘wander out of the way nor stumble in the 
‘way. When their feet are ready to slip (Ps. 
xxiii. 2) his mercy holdeth-them up (Ps. xciv: 
18) and keepeth them from falling, Jude 24. 
‘While we keep God’s ways he will keep our 
feet. See Ps. xxxvil: 23, 24. (2.) That. all 
‘the powers engaged against it shall not be 
able to effect the ruin of it. By strength 
shall no man prevail. God’s strength is en- 
aged for the church; and, while it is so, 
nan’s strength shall not prevail egainst it. 
The church seems destitute of strength, her 
friends few and feeble, but prevalency does 
not go by human strength, Ps. xxxiii. 16. 
ed neither needs it for him (Ps. cxlvii. 10) 
or dreads it against him. (8.) That all the 
hemies of it will certainly be broken and 
rought down: The wicked shall be silent in 
arkness, v. 9. They shall be struck both 
lind and dumb, not be able to see their way 
or have any thing to say for themselves. 
ammned sinners are sentenced to utter dark- 
ess, and in it they will be for ever speech- 
, Matt. xxii. 12, 13. The wicked are 
alled the adversaries of the Lord, and it is 
pretold (v.10) that they shall be broken to 
ces. ‘Their designs against his kingdom 
mong men will all be dashed, and they them- 
es destroyed ; how can those speed better 
i are in arms against Omnipotence? See 
Guke xix. 27. God has many ways of domg 
and, rather than fail, from heaven shail he 
der upon them, and so, not only put them 
terror and consternation, but bring them 
destruction. Who can stand before God’s 
mderbolts? (4.) That the conquests of 
this kingdom shali extend themselves to dis- 
tant regions: The Lord shall judge the ends 
theearth. David’s victories and dominions 
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his king, for the accomplishing of his great 
undertaking (Ps. lxxxix. 21, and see Luke 
Xxil. 43), strengthen him to go through the 
difficulties of his humiliation, and in his ex- 
altation he will lift up the head (Ps. cx. 7), lift 
up the horn, the power and honour, of his 
anointed, and make him higher than the kings 
of the earth, Ps. \xxxix, 27. This crowns 
the triumph, and is, more than any thing, 
the matter of her exultation, Her horn is 
exalted (v. 1) because she foresees the horn of 
the Messiah will be so. This secures the 
hope. ‘The subjects of Christ’s kingdom will 
be safe, and the enemies of it will be ruined, 
for the anointed, the Lord Christ, is girded 
with strength, and is able to save and destroy 
unto the uttermost. , 


11 And Elkanah went to Ramah 
to his house. And the child did 
minister unto the Lorp before Eli 
the priest. 12 Now the sons of Eli 
were sons of Belial; they knew not 
the Lorp. 13 And the priest’s cus- 
tom with the people was, that, when 
any man offered sacrifice, the priest’s 
servant came, while the flesh was in 
seething, with a fleshhook of three 
teeth in his hand; 14 And he struck 
ié into the pan, or kettle, or caldron, 
or pot ; allthat the fleshhook brought 
up the priest took for himself. So 
they did in Shiloh unto all the Is- 
raelites that came thither. 15 Also 
before they burnt the fat, the priest’s 
servant came, and said to the man 
that sacrificed, Give flesh to roast for 
the priest; for he will not have sodden © 
flesh of thee, but raw. 16 And if 
any man said unto him, Let them not 
fail to burn the fat presently, and 
then take as much as thy soul de- 
sireth ; then he would answer him, 
Nay ; but thou shalt give it me now: 
and if not, I will take it by force. 17 
Wherefore the sin of the young men 
was very great before the Lorn : for 
men abhorred the offering of the 
Lorp. 18 But Samuel ministered 
before the Lorn, being a child, girded 
with a linen ephod. 19 Moreover 


Samuel in the sanctuary. 


his mother made him a little coat, and 
brought i to him from year to year, 
“when she came up with her husband 
to offer the yearly sacrifice. 20 And 
Eli blessed Elkanah and his wife, and 
said, The Lorp give thee seed of this 
woman for the loan which is lent to 
the Lorn. And they went unto 
their own home 21 And the Lorp 
visited Hannah, so that she con- 
ceived, and bare three sons and two 
daughters. And the child Samuel 
grew before the Lorp. 22 Now Eli 
was very old, and heard all that his 
sons did unto all Israel; and how 
they lay with the women that as- 
sembled a¢ the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation. 23 And he said 
unto them, Why do ye such things? 
for I hear of your evil dealings by all 
this people. 24 Nay, my sons; for 


it is no good report that I hear: ye 


make the Lorp’s people to trans- 
egress. 25 If one man sin against 
another, the judge shall judge him : 
but. if a man sin against the Lorp, 
who shall intreat for him?  Not- 
withstanding they hearkened not unto 
the voice of their father, because the 
Lorp would slay them. 26 And the 
child Samuel grew on, and was in 
favour both with the Lorp, and also 
with men. 


In these verses we have the good charac- 
ter and posture of Elkanah’s family, and the 
bad character and posture of Eli’s family. 
The account of these two is observably inter- 
woven throughout this whole paragraph, as 
if the historian intended to set the one over 
against the other, that they might set off one 
another. The devotion and good order of 
Elkanah’s family aggravated the iniquity of 
Eli’s house; while the wickedness of Eli’s 
sons made Samuel’s early piety appear the 
more bright and illustrious. 

I. Let us see how well things went in EI- 
kanah’s family and how much better than 
formerly. 1. Eli dismissed them from the 
house of the Lord, when they had entered 
their little son there, with a blessing, v. 20. 
He blessed as one having authority: The 
Lord give thee more children of this woman, 
for the loan that is lent to the Lord. If Han- 
nah had then had many children, it would 
not have been such a generous piece of piety 
to part with one out of many for the service 
of the tabernacle; but when she had but 
one, an only one whom she loved, her Isaac, 
to present him to the Lord was such an act 
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of heroic piety as soul 
reward. As when Ab 
he received the promise of a n u 
(Gen. xxii. 16, 17), so did Hannah, w 

had presented Samuel unto the Lend ain a 
sacrifice. Note, What is lent to the | ord 
will certainly be repaid with interest, to our 
unspeakable advantage, and oftentimes ir 1 
kind. Hannah resigns one child to God, 
and is recompensed with five; for Eli’s 
blessing took effect (v. 21); ‘She bore three 
sons and two daughters. There is no- 
thing lost by lending to God or losing for 
him; it shall be repaid a hundred-fold, Matt, 


xix. 29, 2. They returned to their own ha- 
bitation. This is twice mentioned, v. 11, and 
again v. 20. It was very pleasant to attend 


at God’s house, to bless him, and to be 
blessed of him. But they have a family at 
home that must be looked after, and thithe 
they return, cheerfully leaving the dear little 
one behind them, knowing they left him in a 
good place; and it does not appear that he 
cried after them, but was as willing to ste 

as they were to leave him, so soon did he put 
away childish things and behave like a man. 
3. They kept up their constant attendance at 
the house of God with their yearly sacrifice, 
v.19. They did not think that their son’s 
ministering there would excuse them, or thai 
that offering must serve instead of other 
offerings; but, having found the benefit of 
drawing near to God, they would omit no 
appointed season for it, and now they had 
one loadstone more in Shiloh to draw them 
thither. We may suppose they went thither 
to see their child oftener than once a year 
for it was not ten miles from Ramah; 
their annual visit is taken notice of because 
then they brought their yearly sacrifice, an 
then Hannah fitted up her son (and some 
think oftener than once a year) with a new 
suit of clothes, a little coat (v. 19) and every 
thing belonging to it. She undertook to find 
him with clothes during his apprenticeshij 
at the tabernacle, and took care he should be 
well provided, that he might appear the mo ré 
decent and sightly i in his ministration, and t¢ tC 
encourage him in his towardly beginnin 
Parents must take care that their childrei 
want nothing that is fit for them, whethei 
they are with them or from them; but thos 
that are dutiful and hopeful, and minister t 
the Lord, must be thought worthy of doubl 
care and kindness. 4. The child Samu 
did very well. Four separate times he 1 
mentioned in these verses, and two thing 
we are told of :—(1.) The service he did t 
the Lord. He did well indeed, for he minii 
tered to the Lord (v. 11, 18) according as hi 
capacity was. He learned his catechism 
was constant to his devotions, soon lear 
to read, and took a pleasure in the book of th 
law, and thus he ministered to the Lord. H 
ministered before Eli, that is, under his 
spection, and as he ordered him, not b 
Eli’s sons; all parties were agreed th 


me, y 
30. 


nfit to be his tutors. Perhaps he at- 


B tended immediately on Elis person, was 
_ ready to him to fetch and bring as he had 
_ occasion, and that is called ministering to the 


Lord. Some little services perhaps he was 


| employed in about the altar, though much 
_ under the age appointed by the law for the 
 Levites’ ministration. He could light a candle, 


or hold a dish, or run on an errand, or shut 


_ adoor; and, because he did this with a pious 


disposition of mind it is called ministering to 
the Lord, and great notice is taken of it. 
After awhile he did his work so well that Eli 


| appointed that he should minister with a 


linen ephod as the pnests did (though he was 


_ no priest), because he saw that God was with 


him. Note, Little children must learn be- 
times to minister to the Lord. Parents must 


| train them up to it, and God will accept 


them. Particularly let them learn to pay re- 
spect to their teachers, as Samuel to Eli. 


_ None can begin too soon to be religious. 


See Ps. viii. 2, and Matt. xxi. 15, 16. (2.) 


_ The blessing he received from the Lord: He 


grew before the Lord, as a tender plant (v. 21), 
grew on (v. 26) in strength and stature, and 
especially in wisdom and understanding and 
fitness for business. Note, Those young 
people that serve God as well as they can 
will obtain grace to improve, that they may 
serve him better. Those that are planted in 
God’s house shall flourish, Ps. xcii. 13. He 
was in favour with the Lord and with man. 
Note, It is a great encouragement to children 
to be tractable, and virtuous, and good be- 
times, that if they be both God and man will 
love them. Such children are the darlings 


- both of heaven and earth. What is here said 


of Samuel is said of our blessed Saviour, that 
great example, Luke ii. 52. 

II. Let us now see how ill things went in 
Eli’s family, though seated at the very door 
of the tabernacle. The nearer the church 
the further from God. 

1. The abominable wickedness of Eli’s 
sons (v.12): The sons of Eli were sons of Be- 
lial. It is emphatically expressed. Nothing 
appears to the contrary but that Eli himself 
was a very good man, and no doubt had 
educated his sons well, giving them good in- 
structions, setting them good examples, and 
putting up many a good prayer for them; 
and yet, when they grew up, they proved 
sons of Belial, profane wicked men, and arrant 
rakes: They knew not the Lord. They could 
not but have a notional knowledge of God 
and his law, a form of knowledge (Rom. ii. 20), 
yet, because their practice was not conform- 
able to it, they are spoken of as wholly ig- 


~ norant of God; they lived as if they knew 
nothing at allof God. Note, Parents cannot 


give grace to their children, nor does it run 
in the blood. Many that are sincerely pious 
themselves live to see those that come from 


_ them notoriously impious and. profane; for 
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The wickedness of Eli’s sors. 


priests by their birth. Their character was 
sacred and honourable, and obliged them, 
for their reputation-sake, to observe decorum. 
They were resident at the fountain-head both 
of magistracy and: ministry, and yet they 
were sons of Belial, and their honour, power, 
and learning, made them so much the worse. 
They did not go to serve other gods, as those 
did that lived at a distance from the altar, for 
from the house of God they had their wealth 
and dignity; but, which was worse, they 
managed the service of God as if he had been 
one of the dunghill deities of the heathen 
It is hard to say which dishonours God more, 
idolatry or profaneness, especially the pro- 
faneness of the priests. Let us see the 
wickedness of Hli’s sons ; and itis a sad sight. 

(1.) They profaned the offerings of the 
Lord, and made a gain to themselves, or 
rather a gratification of their own luxury, 
out of them. God had provided competently 
for them out of the sacrifices. The offerings 
of the Lord. made by fire were a considerable 
branch of their revenue, but not enough to 
please them; they served not the God of Israel, 
but theirown bellies(Rom.xvi. 18), beingsuch 
as the prophet calls greedy dogs that can never 
have enough, Isa. lvi. 11. [1.] They robbed 
the offerers, and seized for themselves some 
of their part of the sacrifice of the peace- 
offermgs. The priests had for their share the 
wave-breast and the heave shoulder (Lev. vii. 
34), but these did not content them; when 
the flesh was boiling for the offerer to feast 
upon religiously with his friends, they senta 
servant with a flesh-hook of three teeth, a 
trident, and that must be struck into the pot, 
and whatever that brought up the priest 
must have (v. 13, 14), and the people, out of 
their great veneration, suffered this to grow 
into a custom, so that after awhile prescrip- 
tion was pleaded for this manifest wrong. 
[2.] They stepped in before God himself, and 
encroached upon his right too. As if it were 
a small thing to weary men, they wearied my 
God also, Isa. vii. 13. Be it observed, to the 
honour of Israel, that though the people 
tamely yielded to their unwarrantable de- 
mands from them, yet they were very solici- 
tous that God should not be robbed: Let 
them not fail to burn the fat presently, v. 16. 
Let the altar have its due, for that is the 
main matter. Unless God have the fat, they 
can feast with little comfort upon the flesh. 
It was a shame that the priests should need 
to be thus admonished by the people of their 
duty ; but they regarded not the admonition. 
The priest will be served first, and will take 
what he thinks fit of the fat too, for he is 
weary of boiled meat, he must have roast, 
and, in order to that, they must give it to 
him raw ; and if the offerer dispute it, though 
not in his own favour (let the priest take 
what he pleases of his part) but in favour of 
the altar (let them be sure to burn the fat 


the race is not to the swift. Eli was high] first), even the priest’s servant had grown so 


priest and judge in Israel. 
VOL It. 


His sons were} very imperious that he would either have it 
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now or take it by force, than which there | 
could not be a greater affront to God nor a 
greater abuse to the people. The effect was, 
First, That God was displeased: The sin of 
the young men was very great before the Lord, 
v.17. Nothing is more provoking to God 
than the profanation of sacred things, and 
men serving their lusts with the offerings of 
the Lord. Secondly, That religion suffered 
by it: Men abhorred the offerings of the Lord. 
All good men abhorred their management of 
the offerings, and too many insensibly fell 
into a contempt of the offerings themselves 
for their sakes. It was the people’s sin to 
think the worse of God’s institutions, but it 
was the much greater sin of the priests that 
gave them occasion to do so. Nothing brings 
a greater reproach upon religion than minis- 

_ ters’ covetousness, sensuality, and imperious- 
ness. In the midst of this sad story comes 
in the repeated mention of Samuel’s devotion. 
But Samuel ministered before the Lord, as an 
instance of the power of God’s grace, in pre- 
serving him pure and pious in the midst of 
this wicked crew; and this helped to keep 
up the sinking credit of the sanctuary in the 
minds of the people, who, when they had 
said all they could against Eli’s sons, could 
not but admire Samuel’s seriousness, and 
speak well of religion for his sake. 

(2.) They debauched the women that came 
to worship at the door of the tabernacle, v. 
22. They had wives of their own, but were 
like fed horses, Jer. v. 8. To have gone to 
the harlots’ houses, the common prostitutes, 
would have been abominable wickedness, but 
to use the interest which as priests they had 
in those women that had devout dispositions 
and were religiously inclined, and to bring 
them to commit this wickedness, was such 
horrid impiety as one can scarcely think it 
possible that men who called themselves 
priests should ever be guilty of. Be asto- 
nished, O heavens! at this, and tremble, O 
earth ! No words can sufficiently express the 
villany of such practices as these. 

2. The reproof which Eli gave his sons for 
this their wickedness: Eli was very old (v. 
22) and could not himself inspect the service 
of the tabernacle as he had done, but left all 
to his sons, who, because of the infirmities of 
his age, slighted him, and did what they 
would. However, he was told of the wicked- 
ness of his sons, and we may well imagine 
what a heart-breaking it was to him, and 
how much it added to the burdens of his 
age; but it should seem he did hot so much 
as reprove them till he heard of their debauch- 
ing the women, and then he thought fit to 
give them a check. Had he rebuked them 
or their greediness and luxury, this might 

have been prevented. Young people should 
be told of their faults as soon as it is per- 

ceived that they begin to be extravagant, 
lest their hearts be hardened. Now con- 
cerning the reproof he gave them observe, 

(1.) That it was very just and rational. 
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plain to be denied and 4 


That vhichHe saidohoe 
He tells them that the : 


cealed : “‘ I hear of your evil U7 

this people, v. 23. It is not the surmise « 
one or two, but the avowed testimony « 
many; all your neighbours cry out shame 
on you, and bring their complaints to me, — 
expecting that [should redress the grievance.” 
[2"] He shows them the bad consequences — 
of it, that they not only sinned, but made 
Israel to sin, and would have the people’s sin — 
to answer for as wellas their own : “You that — 
should turn men from iniquity (Mal. ii. 6), 
you make the Lord’s people to transgress, and 
corrupt the nation instead of reforming it; 
you tempt people to go and serve other gods — 
when they see the God of Israel so ill served.” 
[3.] He warns them ofthe danger they brought 
themselves into by it, v. 25. He intimates — 
to them what God afterwards told him, that — 
the iniquity would not be purged with sacrifice — 
nor offering, ch. iii. 14. If one man sin against — 
another, the judge (that is, the priest, who — 
was appointed to be the judge in many cases, — 
Deut. xvii. 9) shall judge him, shall undertake 
his cause, arbitrate the matter, and make 
atonement for the offender; but if a man sin — 
against the Lord (that is, if a priest profane 
the holy things of the Lord, if a man that — 
deais with God for others do himself affront — 
him) who shall entreat for him? Eliwas him- — 
self a judge, and had often made intercession © 
for transgressors, but, says he,‘ You that — 
sin against the Lord,” that is, “ against the — 
law and honour of God, in those very things 
which immediately pertain to him, and by — 
which reconciliation is to be made, how can — 
I entreat for you?” Their condition was de- 
plorable indeed when their own father could — 
not speak a good word for them, nor could 
have the face ‘to appear as their advocate. 
Sins against the remedy, the atonement it- 
self, are most dangerous, treading under foot — 
the blood of the covenant, for then there re~__ 
mains no more sacrifice, Heb. x. 26. wt a 

(2.) It was too mild and gentle. He should 

have rebuked them sharply. Their crimes 
deserved sharpness ; their temper needed it; 
the softness of his dealing with them would — 
but harden them the more. ‘The animad- 
version was too easy when he said, It is no 
good report. He should have said, “It isa _ 
shameful scandalous thing, and not to be — 
suffered !”” Whether it was because he loved ~ 
them or bedause he feared them that he dealt — 
thus tenderly with them, it was certainly an 
evidence of his want of zeal for the honour © 
of God and his sanctuary. He bound them ~ 
over to God’s judgment, but he should have — 
taken cognizance of their crimes himself, as — 
high priest and judge, and have restrained — 
and punished them. What he said was right, — 
but it was not enough. Note, It is some-— 
times necessary that we put an edge upon 
the reproofs we give. ‘There are those that ? 


must be saved with fear, Jude 23. — et 


is: 


se 
‘His lenity did not at all work upon them: 
They hearkened nor to their futher, though 
he was also-a judge. ‘They had no regard 
either to his authority or to his affection, 
__ which was to them an evident token of per- 
dition ; it was because the Lord would slay 
_ them. They had long hardened their hearts, 
and now God, in a way of righteous judg- 

ment, hardened their hearts, and seared their 
_ consciences, and withheld from them the 
' grace they had resisted and forfeited. Note, 

Those that are deaf to the reproofs of wisdom 
_ are manifestly marked for ruin. The Lord 
has determined to destroy them, 2 Chron. xxv. 
- 16. See Prov. xxix. 1. Immediately upon 
_ this, Samuel’s tractableness is again men- 
tioned (v. 26), to shame their obstinacy: 
The child Samuel grew. God’s grace is his 
_ own; he denied it to the sons of the high 
priest and gave it to the child of an obscure 
_ country Levite. 


27 And there came a man of God 
unto Eli, and said unto him, Thus 
saith the Lorn, Did I plainly appear 
' unto the house of thy father, when 
_ they were in Egypt in Pharaoh’s 
house? 28 And did I choose him 
_ out of all the tribes of Israel to be my 
priest, to offer upon mine altar, to 
_ burn incense, to wear an ephod be- 
fore me? and did I give unto the 
house of thy father all the offerings 
made by fire of the children of Israel? 
29 Wherefore kick ye at my sacrifice 
and at mine offering, which I have 
- eommanded in my habitation; and 
honourest thy sons above me, to 
make yourselves fat with the chief- 
est of all the offerings of Israel my 
people? 30 Wherefore the Lorn 
; God of Israel saith, I said indeed 
_ that thy house, and the house of thy 
father, should walk before me for 
ever: but now the Lorp saith, Be it 
far from me; for them that honour 
me I will honour, and they that 
_ despise me shall be lightly esteemed. 
_ 31 Behold, the days come, that I 
will cut off thine arm, and the arm 
_of thy father’s house, that there shall 
not be an old man in thine house. 
32 And thou shalt see an enemy in 
_ my habitation, in all the wealth which 
_ God shall give Israel: and there’shall 
not be an old man in thine house for 

ever. 33 And’ the man of thine, 
: whom I shall, not cut off from mine 
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Eli and his house threatened 


and to grieve thine heart: and all the 
increase of thine house shall die in 
the flower of their age. 34 And this 
shall be a sign unto thee, that shall 
come upon thy two sons, on Hophni 
and Phinehas ; in one day they shall 
die both of them. 35 And I will 
raise me up a faithful priest, that 
shall do according to that which is 
in mine heart and in my mind: and I 
will build him a sure house; and he 
shall walk before mine anointed for 
ever. 36 And it shall come to pass, 
that every one that is left in thine 
house shall come and crouch to him 
for a piece of silver and a morsel of 
bread, and shall say, Put me, I pray 
thee, into one of the priests’ offices, 


that I may eat a piece of bread. 

Eli reproved his sons too gently, and did 
not threaten them as he should, and there- 
fore God sent a prophet to him to reprove 
him sharply, and to threaten him, because, 
by his indulgence of them, he had strength- 
ened their hands in their wickedness. It 
good men be wanting in their duty, and by 
their carelessness and remissness contribute 
any thing to the sin of sinners, they must 
expect. both to hear of it and to smart for it. 
Eli’s family was now nearer to God than all] 
the families of the earth, and therefore he wilt 
punish them, Amos iii. 2. The message is 
seat to Eli himself, because God would bring 
him to repentance and save him; not to his 
sons, whom he had determined to destroy 
And it might have been a means of awaken- 
ing him to do his duty at last, and_ so to have 
prevented the judgment, but we do not find 
it had any great effect upon him. ‘The mes- 
sage this prophet delivers from God is very 
close, 

I. He reminds him of the great things God 
had done for the house of his fathers and for 
his family. He appeared to Aaron in Egypt 
(Exod. iv. 27), in the house of bondage, as a 
token of further favour which he designed for 
him, v. 27. He advanced him to the priest- 
hood, entailed it upon his family, and there- 
by dignified it above any of the families of 
Israel. He entrusted him with honourable 
work, to offer on God’s altar, to burn incense, 
and to wear that ephod in which was the 
breast-plate of judgment. He settled upon 
him an honourable maintenance, a share out 
of all the offerings made by fire, v.28. What 
could he have done more for them, to engage 
them to be faithful to him? Note, The dis- — 
tinguishing favours we have received from 
God, especially those of the spiritual priest- 
hood, are great aggravations of sin, and will 
be remembered against us in the day of 
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account, if we profane our crown and betray 
our trusts, Deut. xxxii. 6; 2 Sam. xii. 7, 8. 
II. He exhibits a high charge against him 
and his family. Hus children did wickedly, 
and he connived at it, and thereby involved 
himself in the guilt ; the indictment therefore 
runs against them all, v. 29. 1. His sons had 
impiously profaned the holy things of God : 
“You kick at my sacrifice which I have com- 
manded ; not only trample upon the institu- 
_tion as a mean thing, but spurn at it as a 
thing you hate to be tied up to.” They did 
the utmost despite imaginable to the offerings 
of the Lord when they committed all that 
outrage and rapine about them that we read 
of, and violently plundered the pots on which, 
in effect, Holiness to the Lord was written 
(Zech. xiy. 20), and took that fat to them- 
selves which God had appointed to be burnt 
on his altar. 2. Eli had bolstered them 
up in it, by not punishing their insolence 
and impiety: “Thou for thy part honourest 
thy sons above me,” that is, ‘“‘ thou hadst 
rather see my offerings disgraced by their 
profanation of them than see thy sons dis, 
graced by a legal censure upon them for so 
doing, which ought to have been inflicted, 
even to suspension and deprivation ab officio 
et beneficto—of their office and its emoluments. 
Those that allow and countenance their 
children in any evil way, and do not use 
their authority to restrain and punish them, 
lo in effect honour them more than God, being 
more tender of their reputation than of his 
glory and more desirous to humour them 
than to honour him. 3. They had all shared 
in the gains of the sacrilege. It is to be 
feared that Eli himself, though he disliked 
and reproved the abuses they committed, yet 
did not forbear to eat of the roast meat they 
sacrilegiously got,v.15. He was a fat heavy 
man (ch. iv. 18), and therefore it is charged 
upon the whole family (though Hophni and 
Phinehas were principally guilty), You make 
yourselves fat with the chief of all the offerings. 
God gave them sufficient to feed them, but 
that would not suffice ; they made themselves 
fat, and served their lusts with that which 
God was to be served with. See Hos. iv. 8. 
III. He declares the cutting off of the entail 

of the high priesthood from his family (v. 30): 
“ The Lord God of Israel, who is jealous for 
his own honour and Israel’s, says, and lets 
thee know it, that thy commission is revoked 
and superseded.” I said, indeed, that thy 
house, and the house of thy futher Ithamar (for 
from that younger son of Aaron Eli descend- 
. ed), should walk before me for ever. Upon 
what occasion the dignity of the high priest- 
hood was transferred from the family of 

- Eleazar to that of Ithamar does not appear ; 
but it seems this had been done, and Elistood 
fair to have that honour perpetuated to his 
posterity. But observe, the promise carried 
its own condition along with it: They shali 
walk before me for ever, that is, “ they shall 


have the honour, provided they faithfully do 
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the service.” Wa 
great condition of i 
1. Let them set me before their 


Lord says, Be it far from me. 
you cast me off you can expect no other than 
that I should cast you off; you will not walk 
before me as you should, and therefore you” 
shall not.”? Such wicked and abusive ser- 
vants God will discard, and turn out of his — 
service. Some think there is a further reach — 
in this recal of the grant, and that it was not 
only to be fulfilled shortly in the deposing of © 
the posterity of Eli, when Zadok, who de- 
scended from Eleazar, was put in Abiathar’s 
room, but it was to have its complete accom- 
plishment at length in the total abolition of 
the Levitical priesthood by the priesthood 
of Christ. 
IV. He gives a good reason for this revo- — 
cation, taken from a settled and standing — 
rule of God’s government, according towhich — 
all must expect to be dealt with (like that by 
which Cain was tried, Gen. iv. 7): Those — 
that honour me I will honour, and those that — 
despise me shall be lightly esteemed. 
1. Observe in general, (1.) That God is 
the fountain of honour and dishonour ; he 
can exalt the meanest and put contempt up- 
on the greatest. (2.) As we deal with God 
we must expect to be dealt with by him, and — 
yet more favourably than we deserve. See — 
Ps. xviii. 25, 26. 
2. Particularly, (1.) Be it spoken, to the 
everlasting reputation of religion or of se- 
rious godliness, that it gives honour to God 
and puts honour upon men. By it we seek 
and serve the glory of God, and he will be 
behind-hand with none that do so, but here 
and hereafter will seeure their glory. ‘The 
way to be truly great is to be truly good. If 
we humble and deny ourselves in any thing 
to honour God, and have a single eye to him 
in it, we may depend upon thi§ promise, he. 
will put the best honour upon us. See John — 
xii. 26. (2.) Be it spoken, tothe everlasting — 
reproach of impiety or profaneness, that this _ 
does dishonour to God (despises the greatest 
and best of beings, whom angels adore) and 
will bring dishonour upon men, for those 
that do so shall be lightly esteemed ; not only 
God will lightly esteem them (that perhaps 
they will not regard, as those that honour 
him value his honour, of whom therefore it 
is said, I will honour them), but they shall be 
lightly esteemed by all the world; the very — 
honour they are proud of shall be laid in the — 
dust ; they shall see themselves despised by — 
all mankind, their names a reproach; when — 
they are gone, their memory shall rot, and, 
when they rise again, it shall be to everlast~ 
ing shame and contempt. The dishonour — 
which their impotent malice puts upon God 
and his omnipotent justice will return upon 
their own heads, Ps. Ixxix° 12, © 7 
V. He foretels the particular judgments 
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should come upon his family, to its 
etual ignominy. A curse should be en- 
| upon his posterity, anda terrible curse 
is, and shows how jealous God is in the 
tters of his worship and how ill he takes 
_it when those who are bound by their cha- 
racter and profession to preserve and advance 
‘the interests of his glory are false to their 
trust, and betray them. If God’s ministers 
be vicious and profane, of how much sorer 
punishment will they be thought worthy, here 
and for ever, than other sinners! Let such 
‘read the doom here passed on Eli’s house, 
-andtremble. It is threatened, 
1. That their power should be broken 
(v. 31): I will cut off thy arm, and the arm of 
thy father’s house. They should be stripped 
of all their authority, should be deposed, and 
have no influence upon the people as they 
had had. God would make them contemptible 
and base. See Mal. ii. 8,9. The sons had 
abused their power to oppress the people and 
encroach upon their rights, and the father 
had not used his power, as he ought to have 
‘done, to restrain and punish them, and there- 
ore it was justly threatened that the arm 
should be cut off which was not stretched 
¢ as it should have been. 


- 2. That their lives should be shortened. 
He was himself an old man ; but instead of 
using the wisdom, gravity, experience, and 
authority of his age, for the service of God 
and the support of religion, he had suffered 
the infirmities of age to make him more cool 
‘and remiss in his duty, and therefore it is 
here threatened that none of his posterity 
should live to be old, v. 31,32. It is twice 
‘spoken: “ There shall not be an old man in 
thy house for ever ;” and again (v.33), “All 
the increase of thy house, from generation to 
‘generation, shall die in the flower of their age, 
when they are in the midst of the years of 
their service,” so that though the family 
‘should not be extinct, yet it should never be 
onsiderable, nor should any member of it 
come to be eminent in his day. Bishop Pa- 
trick relates, out of some of the Jewish 
iters, that long after this, there being a 
ily in Jerusalem none of which commonly 
lived above eighteen years, upon search it was 
found that they descended from the house 
‘of Eli, on which this sentence was passed. 
_. 3. That all their comforts should be em- 
bittered. (1.) The comfort they had in the 
" sanctuary, in its wealth and prosperity : Thou 
shalt see an enemy in my habitation. ‘This 
was fulfilled in the Philistines’ invasions and 
the mischiefs they did to Israel, by which the 
ountry was impoverished (ch. xili. 19), and 


very much impaired. The captivity of the 
ark was such an act of hostility committed 
_ upon God’s habitation as broke Eli’s heart. 
As it is a blessing to a family to see peace 
upon Israel (Ps. exxviii. 5, 6), so the con- 
trary is a sore judgment upon a family, es- 


‘pecially a family of priests. (2.) The com- 
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” Eli and his house threatened. 
fort of their children: “‘ The man of thine 
whom I shall not cut off by an untimely death 
shall live to be a blot and burden to the 
family, a scandal and vexation to his rela- 
tions; he shall be to consume thy eyes and 
grieve thy heart, for his foolishness or his 
sickliness, his wickedness or his poverty.” 
Grief for a dead child is great, but for a bad 
child often greater. 

4. That their substance should be wasted 
and they should be reduced to extreme po- 
verty (v. 36): “‘ He that is left alive in thy 
house shall have little joy of his life, for want 
of a livelihood; he shall come and crouch to 
the succeeding family for a subsistence.” 
(1.) He shall beg for the smallest alms—a 
piece of silver (and the word signifies the least 
piece) and a morsel of bread. See how this 
answered the sin. Eli’s sons must have the 
best pieces of flesh, but their sons will be 
glad of a morsel of bread. Note, Want is the 
just punishment of wantonness. Those who 
could not be content without dainties and 
varieties are brought, they or theirs, to want 
necessaries, and the Lord is righteous in thus 
visiting them. (2.) He shall beg for the 
meanest office: Put me into somewhat belony- 
ing to the priesthood (as it is in the original); 
make me as one of the hired servants, the fittest 
place for a prodigal. Plenty and power are 
forfeited when they are abused. They should 
not be able to pretend to any good prefer- 
ment, not to any place at the altar, but should 
petition for some poor employment, be the 
work ever so hard and the wages ever so 
small, so they might but get bread. ‘This, it 
is probable, was fully accomplished when 
Abiathar, who was of Eli’s race, was deposed 
by Solomon for treason, and he and his 
turned out of office in the temple (1 Kings ii. 
26, 27), by which it is easy to think his pos- 
terity were reduced to the extremities here 
described. 

5. That God would shortly begin to ex- 
ecute these judgments in the death of Hophni 
and Phinehas, the sad tidings of which Eli 
himself should live to hear: This shali be a 
sign to thee, v.34. When thou hearest it, 
say, “‘ Now the word of God begins to ope- 
rate; here is one threatening fulfilled, from 
which I infer that all the rest will be fulfilled 
in their order.” Hophni and Phinehas had 
many a time sinned together, and it is here 
foretold that they should die together both 
in one day. Bind these tares in a bundle for 
the fire. This was fulfilled, ch. iv. 11. 

VI. In the midst of all these threatenings 
against the house of Eli, here is mercy pro- 
mised to Israel (v. 35): I will raise me up a 
1. This was fulfilled in’ Za- 
doc, of the family of Eleazar, who came into 
Abiathar’s place in the beginning of So- 
lomon’s reign, and was faithful to his trust ; 
and the high priests were of his posterity as 
long as the Levitical priesthood continued. 
‘Note, The wickedness of ministers, though it 
destroy themsclyes, yet it shall not destroy 
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the ministry. How bad soever the officers 
are, the office shall continue always to the 
end of the world. If some betray their trust, 
yet others shall be raised up that will be true 
to it. God’s work shall never fall to the 
ground for want of hands to carry it on. The 
high priest is here said to walk before God’s 
anointed (that is, David and his seed) because 
he wore the breast-plate of judgment, which 
he was to consult, not in common cases, but 
for the king, in the affairs of state. Note, 
Notwithstanding the degeneracy we see and 
lament in many families, God will secure to 
himself a succession. If some grow worse 
than their ancestors, others, to balance that, 
shall grow better. 2. It has its full accom- 
plishment in the priesthood of Christ, that 
merciful and faithful high priest whom God 
raised up when the Levitical priesthood was 
thrown off, who in all things did his father’s 
mind, and for whom God will build a sure 
house, build it on a rock, so that the gates of 
hell cannot prevail against it. 


CHAP. III. 


tu the foregoing chapter we had Samuel a young priest, though by 
birth a Levite only, for he ministered before the Lord in a linen 
ephod; in this chapter we have hii a young prophet, which was 
more, God in an extraordinary manner revealing himself to him, 
and in him reviving, if not commencing, prophecy in Israel. 
Here is, I. God's first manifestation of himself in an extraordi- 
nary mannerto Samuel, ver. 1—10. II, The message he sent by 
him to Eli, yer. LI—l4. IL]. The faithful delivery of that mes- 
Sage to Eli, and his submission to the righteousness of God init, 
ver. 15—18. IV, The establishment of Samuel to be a prophet in 
Israel, ver. 19—21. 


ND the child Samuel ministered 
unto the Lorn before Eli. And 
the word of the Lorp was precious 
in those days; there was no open 
vision. 2 And it came to pass at 
that time, when. Eli was laid down in 
his place, and his eyes began to wax 
dim, that he could not see; 3 And 
ere the lamp of God went out in the 
temple of the Lorn, where the ark 
of God was, and Samuel was laid 
down fo sleep; 4 That the Lorp 
called Samuel: and he answered, 
Here am I. 5 And he ran unto Eh, 
and said, Here am I; for thou call- 
edst me. And he said, I called not; 
he down again. And he went and 
lay down. 6 And the Lorp called 
yet again, Samuel. And Samuel arose 
and went to Eli, and said, Here am 
I; for thou didst call me. And he 
answered, I called not, my son; lie 
down again. 7 Now Samuel did not 
yet know the Lorn, neither was the 
word of the Lorp yet revealed unto 
him. 8 And the Lorp called Samuel 
again the third time. And he arose 
and went to Eli, and said, Here am 
1; for thou didst call me. And Eli 
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perceived that 
the child. 9 Th 
Samuel, Go, lie « 


say, Speak, Lata “for ‘thy. : 
heareth. So Same! ‘went an 
down in his place. 10 And the 
came, and stood, and called as 
other times, Samnel, Samuel. The 
Samuel answered, Speak ; for t 
servant heareth. nab 


To make way for the sedodnt, of God's 
revealing himself first to Samuel, we are her 
told, 1. How industrious Samuel was 
serving God, according as his place and ca- 
pacity were (v..1): The child Samuel, though a 
but a child, ministered unto the Lord. before 
Eli. It was an aggravation of the wicked. 
ness of Eli’s sons that the child Saunt 
shamed them. They rebelled against 
Lord, but Samuel ministered to him; they 
slighted their father’s admonitions, but 
Samuel was observant of them; he minis- 
tered before Eli, under his eye and direction, 
It was the praise of Sammel that he was so. 
far from being influenced by their bad ex- 
ample that he did not in the least fall off, 
but improved and went on. And it wasa 
preparative for the honours God intended 
him ; he that was thus faithful in a little was 
soon after entrusted with much more. Let 
those that are young be humble and ahem 
which they will find the surest way to pre 
ferment. Those are fittest to rule who have 
learnt to obey. 2. How scarce a thing 
prophecy then was, which made the call. of 
Samuel to be the greater surprise to himself 
and the greater favour to Israel: The word of 
the Lord was precious in those days. Ne 
and then a man of God was employed as a 
messenger upor an extraordinary occasion 
(as ch. 11. 27), but there were no settle 
phets, to whom the people might | have re- 
course for counsel, nor from whom they 
might expect the discoveries of the divine 
will. And the rarity of prophecy made it 
the more precious in the account of all these 
that knew how to put a right value upon i 
It was precious, for what there was. Ait seems) 
was private: There was no open vision, that 
is, there were none that were publicly none 
to have visions. Perhaps the impiety a 
impurity that prevailed im» the cabaret 
and no doubt corrupted the whole nation, 
had provoked God, as a token of his d is: 
pleasure, to withdraw the Spirit of prophee 
till the decree had gone forth for the raisin 
up of a more faithful priest, and then, as 
earnest of that, this faithful prophet -“ 
raised up. 

The manner of God's revealing himeelf ta 
Samuel is here related very particularly, . Is 
it was uncommon. i+) 7a 


I. Bhi had retired. Samuel had waited o on 
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tinh his bed, and the rest that attended 
‘service of the sanctuary had gone, we 
‘suppose, to their several’ apartments 
2): Eli had laid down in his place ; he 
t to bed betimes, being unfit for business 
and soon weary of it, and perhaps loving his 
ease too well. Probably he kept his cham- 
ber much, which gave his sons the greater 
_ liberty. And he sought retirement the more 
- because his eyes began to wax dim, an afflic- 
tion which came justly upon him for wink- 
_ ing at his sons’ faults. 
_. II. Samuel’ had laid down to sleep, in 
some closet near to Eli’s room, as his page 
_ of the back-stairs, ready within call if the 
4 old man should want any thing in the night, 
_ perhaps to read to him if he could not sleep. 
He chose to take Samuel into this office 
rather than any of his own family, because 
of the towardly disposition he observed in 
him. When his own sons were a grief to 
him, his little servitor was his joy. Let those 
that are afflicted im their children thank 
God if they have any about them in whom 
4 they are comforted. Samuel had laid down 
ere the lamp of God went out,v.3. It should 
seem he lay somewhere so near the holy 
place that he went to bed by that light, be- 
fore any of the lamps in the branches of the 
: 


candlestick went out (for the main lamp 
never went out), which probably was towards 
_ midnight. Till that time Samuel had been 
_ employing himself in some good exercise or 
_ other, reading and prayer, or perhaps clean- 


_ ing or making ready the holy place; and then- 


went softly to his bed. Then we may ex- 
_ pect God’s gracious visits, when we are con- 
- stant and diligent in our duty. 
¥ III. God called him by name, and he took 
it for Eli’s’call, and ran to him v. 4, 5. 
j Samuel lay awake in his bed, his thoughts, 
no doubt, well employed (as David’s, Ps. Ixiii. 
6), when the Lord called to him, bishop 
Patrick thinks out of the most holy place, 
' and so the Chaldee paraphrase reads it, A 
_ voice was heard out of the temple of the Lord ; 
but Eli, though it is likely he lay nearer, 
heard it not; yet possibly it might come 
_30me other way. Hereupon we have an 
“instance, 1. Of Samuel’s industry, and readi- 
mess to wait on Eli; supposing it was he 
_ that called him, he hastened out of his warm 
_ bed and ran to him, to see if he wanted any 
_ thing, and perhaps fearing he was not well. 
_*“ Here am I,” said he—a good example to 
_ servants, to come when they are calied; and 
‘to the younger, not only to submit to the 
elder, but to be careful and tender of them. 
‘2 Of his infirmity, and unacquaintedness 
with the visions of the Almighty, that he 
_ took that to be only Eli’s call which was 
“Yeally the call of God. Such) mistakes as 
these we make oftener than we think of. 
God calls to us by his word, and we take it 
to be only the call of the minister, and 
_ answer it accordingly ; he calls to us by his 
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The cull of Samuel 
ments. His voice cries, and it is but here 
and there a man of wisdom that understands 
it to be his voice. Eh assured him he did 
not call him, yet did not chide him for dis- 
turbing him with being over-officious, did 
not call him a fool, and tell him he dreamed 
but mildly bade him lie down again, he had 
nothing for him to do. If servants must be 
ready at their masters’ call, masters also 


must be tender of their servants’ comfort : 


that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant 
may rest as well as thou. So Samuel went and 
lay down. God calls: many by the ministry 
of the word, and they say, as Samuel did, 
“ Here am 1;” but not looking at God, nor 
discerning his voice in the call, the impres- 
sions of it are soon lost; they lie down again, 
and their convictions come to nothing. 

IV. The same call was repeated, and the 
same mistake made, a second and third time, 
v. 6—9. 1. God continued to call the 
child yet again (v. 6), and again the third 
time, v. 8. Note, The call which divine 
grace designs to make effectual shall be re- 
peated till it is so, that is, till we come at 
the call; for the purpose of God, according 
to which we are called, shall certainly stand. 
2. Samuel was still ignorant that it was the 
Lord that called him (v. 7): Samuel did not 
yet know the Lord. He knew the written 
word, and was acquainted with the mind of 
God in that, but he did not yet apprehend 
the way in which God reveals himself to his 
servants the prophets, especially by a still 
small voice ; this was altogether new and 
strange to him. Perhaps he would have 
been sooner aware of a divine revelation had 
it come in a dream or a vision; but this was 
a way he had not only not known himself, 
but not heard »of. Those that have the 
greatest knowledge of divine things must 
remember the time when they were as babes, 
unskilful in the word of righteousness 
When I was a child I understood as a child. 
Yet let us not despise the day of small 
things. Thus did Samuel (so the margin 
reads it) before he knew the Lord, and before 
the word of the Lord was revealed unto him; 
thus he blundered one time after another, 
but afterwards he understood his duty better. 
The witness of the Spirit in the hearts of the 
faithful is often thus mistaken, by which 
means they lose the comfort of it; and the 
strivings of the Spirit with the consciences of 
sinners are likewise often mistaken, and so 
the benefit of their convictions is lost. God 
speaketh once, yea, twice, but man perceiveth 
tt not, Job xxxili. 14. 3. Samuel went to 
Eli this second and third time, the voice 
perhaps resembling his, and the child being 
very near to him; and he tells Eli, with 
great assurance, “‘ Thow didst call me (v. 
6—8), it could be no one else.” Samuels’ 
disposition to come when he was called, 
though but by Eli, proving him dutiful and 
active, qualified him for the favour now to be 


_ providences, and we look only at the instru-| shown him; God chooses to employ such. 
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he should go thus often to Eli; for hereby, 
at length, Eli perceived that the Lord hud 
called the child, v. 8. And, (1.) ‘This would 
be a mortification to him, and he would ap- 
prehend it to be a step towards his family’s 
being degraded, that when God had some- 
thing to say he should choose to say it to the 
child Samuel, his servant that waited on him, 
and not to him. And it would humble him 
the more when afterwards he found it was a 
message to himself, and yet sent to him by 
a child. He had reason to look upon this 
as a further token of God’s displeasure. (2.) 
This would put him upon enquiring what it 
was that God said to Samuel, and would 
abundantly satisfy him of the truth and cer- 
tainty of what should be delivered, and no 
room would be left for him to suggest that 
it was but a fancy of Samuel’s ; for before the 
message was delivered he himseif perceived 
that God was about to speak to him, and yet 
must not know what it was till he had it 
from Samuel himself. Thus even the in- 
firmities and mistakes of those whom God 
employs are overruled by infinite Wisdom, 
and made serviceable to his purposes. 

V. At length Samuel was put into a 
posture to receive a message from God, not 
to be lodged with himself and go no further, 
but, that he might be a complete prophet, to 
be published and made an open vision. 1. 
Eli, perceiving that it was the voice of God 
that Samuel heard, gave him instructions 
what to say, v. 9. This was honestly done, 
that though it was a disgrace to him for 
God’s call to pass him by, and be directed 
to Samuel, yet he put him in the way how 
to entertain it. Had he been envious of this 
honour done to Samuel, he would have done 
what he could to deprive him of it, and, since 
he did not perceive it himself, would have 
bidden him lie down and sleep, and never 
heed it, it was but a dream; but he was of a 
better spirit than to act so; he gave him the 
best advice he could, for the forwarding of 
his advancement. ‘Thus the elder should, 
without grudging, do their utmost to assist 
and improve the younger that are rising up, 
though they see themselves likely to be 
darkened and eclipsed by them. Let us 
never be wanting to inform and instruct 
those that are coming after us, even such as 
will soon be preferred before us, John i. 30. 
The instruction Eli gave him was, when God 
called the next time, to say, Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth. He must call him- 
self God’s servant, must desire to know the 
mind of God. ‘‘ Speak, Lord, speak to me, 
speak now:” and he must prepare to hear, 
and promise to attend: Thy servant heareth. 
Note, Then we may expect that God will 
speak to us, when we set ourselves to hearken 
to what he says, Ps. Ixxxv. 8; Hab. ii. 1. 
When we come to read the word of God, and 
to attend on the preaching of it, we should 
come thus disposed, submitting ourselves to 


| Speak, Lord, for thy serva’ reth. 
should seem that God spoke the fou ‘th 
in a way somewhat different from the oth 
though the call was, as at other times, a c 
to him by name, yet now he stood and call ed, 
which intimates that there was now som@ 
visible appearance of the divine glory. te 
Samuel, a vision that stood before him, like 
that before Eliphaz, though he could not dis- 
cern the form thereof, Job iv. 16. This sa- 
tisfied him that it was not- Eh that called; 
for he now saw the voice that spoke with him 
as it is expressed, Rev. i. 12. Now also the 
call was doubled—Samuel, Samuel, as if God 
delighted in the mention of his name, or to 
intimate that now he should be made to un- 
derstand who spoke to him. God hath spoken 
once, twice have I heard this, Ps. xii. 11. It 
was an honour to him that God was pleased 
to know him by name (Exod. xxxiii. 12), and 
then his call was powerful and effectual when 
he called him by name, and so brought it par- 
ticularly to him, as Saul, Saul. ‘Thus God 
called to Abraham by name, Gen. xxii. 1. 
3. Samuel said, as he was taught, Speak, for 
thy servant heareth. Note, Good words 
should be put into children’s mouths betimes, 
and apt expressions of pious and devout af. 
fections, by which they may be prepared for 
a better acquaintance with divine things, and 
trained up to a holy converse with them 
Teach young people what they shall say, for 
they cannot order their speech by reason of 
darkness. Samuel did not now rise and run 
as before when he thought Eli called, but lay” 
still and listened. The more sedate and 
composed our spirits are the better prepared — 
they are for divine discoveries. Let all tu. 
multuous thoughts and passions be kept 
under, and every thing be quiet and serene 
in the soul, and then we are fit to hear from 
God. All must be silent when he speaks. 
But observe, Samuel left out one word; he 
did not say, Speak, Lord, but only, Speak, 
for thy servant heareth, perhaps, as bishop 
Patrick suggests, out of uncertainty whether 
it was God that spoke to him or no. How- 
ever, by this answer, Speak, for thy servant 
heareth, way was made for the message he 
was now to receive, and Samuel was brought 
acquainted with the words of God and visions 
of the Almighty, and this ere the lamp of 
God went out (v. 3) in the temple of the Lord, 
which some of the Jewish writers put a 
mystical sense upon; before the fall of Eli, 
and the eclipsing of the Urim and Thummim 
for some time thereby, God called Samuel, 
and made him an oracle, whence they have 
an observation among their doctors, That the 
sun riseth, and the sun goeth down (Eccl. i. 5), 
that is, say they, Ere God maketh the su 
of one righteous man to set, he makes the 
sun of another righteous man to rise. Smith 
ex Kimchi. eR 
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|, I will do a thing in Israel, at 
hich both the ears of every one that 
heareth it shall tingle. 12 In that 
icy I will perform against Eli all 
things which I have spoken concern- 
| ing his house: when I begin, I will 
'also make an end. 13 For [ have 
| told him that I will judge his house 
for ever for the iniquity which he 
| knoweth because his sons made 
| themselves vile, and he restrained 
them not. 
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14 And therefore I have 
‘sworn unto the house of Eli, that the 
_ iniquity of Eli's house shall not be 
_ purged with sacrifice nor offering for 
ever. 15 And Samuel lay until the 
_ morning, and opened the doors of the 
house of the Lorp. And Samuel 
feared to show Eli the vision. 16 
Then Eli called Samuel, and said, 
Samuel, my son. And he answered, 
Here amI. 17 And he said, What 
_ is the thing that the LORD hath 
said unto thee? I pray thee hide zé 
not from me: God do so to thee, 
_ and more also, if thou hide any thing 
- from me of all the things that he said 
"unto thee. 18 And Samuel told him 
"every whit, and hid nothing from 
é him. And he said, It is the Lorp: 
_ let him do what seemeth him good. 
J Here is, I. The message which, after all 
7 this introduction, God delivered to Samuel 
concerning Eli’s house. God did not come 
_ to him now to tell him how great a man he 
should be in his day, what a figure he should 
-make, and what a blessing he should be in 
Israel. Young people have commonly a great 
curiosity to be told their fortune, but God 
came to Samuel, not to gratify his curiosity, 
but to employ him in his service and send 
him on an errand to another person, which 
was much better; and yet the matter of this 
first message, which no doubt made a very 
_ great impression upon him, might be of good 
use to him afterwards, when his own sons 


proved, though not so bad as Eli’s, yet not 
so good as they should have been, ch. viii. 


as that which the man of God brought, 
‘ch. ii. 27. For, Samuel being a child, it 
could not be expected that he should remem- 
ber a long message, and God considered his 
frame. ‘The memories of children must not 
_ be overcharged, no, not with divine things. 
But it isa sad message, a message of wrath, 
_ to ratify the message in the former chapter, 
and to bind on the sentence there pronounced, 
Yecause perhaps Eli did not give so much 
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3. The message is short, not nearly so long 


Divine threatenings, the less they are heeded, 
the surer they will come and the heavier they 
will fall. Reference is here had to what 
was there said concerning both the sin and 
the punishment. 

1. Concerning the sin: it is the iniquily 
that he knoweth, v. 13. The manof God told 
him of it, and many a time his own con- 
science had told him of it. O what a great 
deal of guilt and corruption is there in us con- 
cerning which we may say, “ It is the iniquity 
which our own heart knoweth, we are con- 
scious to ourselves of it!” In short, the 
iniquity was this: His sons made themselves 
vile, and he restrained them not. Or, as it is 
in the Hebrew, he frowned not upon them. 
If he did show his dislike of their wicked 
courses, yet not to that degree that he ought 
to have done: he did reprove them, but he did 
not punish them, for the mischief they did, 
nor deprive them of their power to do mis- 
chief, which as a father, high priest, and 
judge, he might have done. Note, (1.) Sin- 
ners do by their own wickedness make them- 
selves vile. They debauch themselves (for 
every man is tempted when he is drawn aside 
of his own lusts, Jam. i. 14) and thereby 
they debase themselves, and make them- 
selves not only mean, but odious to the holy 
God and holy men and angels. Sin is a vile 
thing, and degrades men more than any 
thing, Ps. xv. 4. Eli’s sons made light of 
God, and made his offerings vile in the 
people’s eyes; but the shame returned inta 
their own bosom: they made themselves vile. 
(2.) Those that do not restrain the sins of 
others, when it is in the power of their hand 
to do it, make themselves partakers of the 
guilt, and will be charged as accessaries. 
Those in authority will have a great. deal to 
answer for if they make not the sword they 
bear a terror to evil workers. 

2. Concerning the punishment: it is ihat 
which I have spoken concerning his house, v. 
12 and 13. I have told him that I will judge 
his house for ever, that is, that a curse should 
be entailed upon his family from generation 
to generation. The particulars of this curse 
we had before; they are not here repeated, 
but it is added, (1.) That when that sentence 
began to be executed it would be very dread- 
ful and amazing to all Israel (v. 11): Both 
the ears of every one that hears it shall tingle. 
Every Israelite would be struck with terror 
and astonishment to hear of the slaying of 
Ehi’s sons, the breaking of Eli’s neck, and 
the dispersion of Eli’s family. Lord, how 
terrible art thou in thy judgments! If this 
be done in a green tree, what shall be done 
in the dry? Note, God’s judgments. upon 
others should affect us with a holy 
Ps. cxix. 120. (2.) That these direful first- 
fruits of the execution would be certain 
earnests of the progress and full accomplish- 
ment of it: When I begin I will proceed and 
make an end of all that I have threatened, 


_ regard to that as he ought to have done.|v. 12. It is intimated that it might possibly 
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fear, : 


‘on in his business. 
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be some time before he would begin, but 


_let them not call that forbearance an ac- 


quittance, nor that reprieve a pardon; for 
when at length he does begin he will make 
thorough work of it, and, though he stay 
long, he will strike home. (3.) That no 
room should be left for hope that this sen- 
tence might be reversed and the execution 
stayed or mitigated, v. 14. [1.] God would 
not revoke the sentence, for he backed it 
with an oath: I have sworn to the house of 
Eli ; and God will not go back from what 
he has sworn either in mercy or judgment. 
{2.] He would never come to a composition 
for the forfeiture: ‘‘The iniquity of Eli’s 
house shall not be purged with sacrifice nor 
offering for ever. No atonement shall be 
made for the sin, nor any abatement of the 
punishment.” This was the imperfection of 
the legal sacrifices, that there were iniquities 
which they did not reach, which they would 
not purge; but the blood of Christ cleanseth 
from all sin, and secures all those that by 
faith are interested in it from that eternal 
death which is the wages of sin. 

Il. The ‘delivery of this message to Eli. 
Observe, 

1. Samuel’s modest concealment of it, v. 
15. (1.) He Jay till the morning, and we 
may well suppose he lay awake pondering 
on what he had heard, repeating it to him- 
self, and considering what use he must make 
of it. After we have veceived the spiritual 
food of God’s word, 1t is good to compose 
ourselves, and give it time to digest. (2.) 


_ He opened the doors of the house of the Lord, 


in the morning, as he used to do, being up 
first in the tabernacle. That he should do 
so at other times was an instance of extra- 
ordinary towardliness in a child, but that he 
should do so this morning was an instance 
of great humility. God had highly honoured 
him above all the children of his people, yet 
he was not proud of the honour, nor puffed 
up with it, did not think himself too great 
and too good to be employed in these mean 
and servile offices, but, as cheerfully as ever, 
went and opened the doors of the tabernacle. 
Note, Those to whom God manifests himself 
he makes and keeps low m their own eyes, 
and willing to stoop to any thing by which 
they may be serviceable to his glory, though 
but as door-keepers in his house. ‘One 
would have expected that Samuel would be 
so full of his vision as to forget his ordinary 
service, that he would go among his com- 
panions, as one in an ecstasy, to tell them 
what converse he had had with God this 
night ; but he modestly keeps it to himself, 
tells the vision to no man, but silently goes 
Our secret communion 
with God is not to be proclaimed upon the 
house-tops. (3.) He feared to show Eli the 
vision. If he was afraid Eli would be angry 
with him and chide him, then we have cause 
to suspect that Eli used to be as severe with 
this towardly child as he was indulgent to 


upon him. But we 
because he was afraid to. e and 
the good old man that he was so shy. | 
he had run immediately with ‘the tiding 
Eli, this would have looked as if he de 
the woeful day and hoped to build his’ 
family upon the ruin of Elis; therefore il 
became him not to be forward to declare the 
vision. No good man can take pleasure it 
bringing evil tidings, especially not Samuel 
to Eli, the pupil to the tutor whom he loves | 
and honours. ; Crome e i ai 
2. Eli’s careful enquiry into it, v. 16, 17. 
As soon as ever he heard Samuel stirring he | 
called for him, probably to his bed-side; 
and, having before perceived that God had 
spoken to him, he obliged him, not only by 
importunity (I pray thee, hide it not from 
me), but, finding him timorous and. back- 
ward, by an adjuration likewise—God do so” 
to thee, and more also, if thow hide any thing 
from me! He had reason enough to fear 
that the message prophesied no| good con- 
cerning him, but evil; and yet, because it 
was a message from God, he could not con- 
tentedly be ignorant of it. A good man 
desires to be acquainted with all the will of 
God, whether it make for him or against 
him. His adjuration—God do so to thee, if 
thou hide any thing from me—may intimate 
the fearful doom of unfaithful watchmen ; if 
they warn not sinners, they bring upon 
themselves that wrath and curse which chia 
should have denounced, in God’s name, 
against those that go on still um their tres- 
passes. i a 
3. Samuel’s faithful delivery of his mes-— 
sage at last (v. 18): He told him every whit. 
When he saw that he must tell him he never 
minced the matter, nor offered to make it 
better than it was, to blunt that which was 
sharp, or to gild the bitter pill, but delivered © 
the message as plainly and fully as’ he’ re- — 
ceived it, not shunning to declare the whoie 
counsel of God. Christ’s ministers must 
deal thus faithfully. 0) Ce 
' 4, Eli’s pious acquiescence in it. He did 
not question Samuei’s integrity, was not 
cross with him, nor had he any thing to ob. — 
ject against the equity of the sentence: He 
did not complain of the punishment, as Cain ~ 
did, that it was greater than he ‘either de- 
served or could bear, but patiently submitted, — 
and accepted the punishment of his iniquity: — 
Tt is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him — 
good. He understood the sentence to in- — 
tend only a temporal punishment, and the ~ 
-entail of disgrace and poverty upon his poste- 
rity, and not a final separation of them from — 
the favour of God, and therefore he cheer- — 
fully submitted, did not repine, because he — 
knew the demerits of his family ; nor did he 
now intercede for the reversing of the sen- — 
tence, because God had ratified it with a so- — 
lemn oath, of which he would not repent. 
He therefore composes himself into a humble — 


God’s will, as Aaron, in a case 
unlike. Lev. x. 3, He held his 
; a few words, (1.) He lays down 

is satisfymg truth, “It is the Lord ; it is 
he that pronounces the judgment, from whose 
ar there lies no appeal and against whose 
entence there lies no exception. It is he 
nat will execute the judgment, whose power 
_ cannot be resisted, his justice arraigned, nor 
his sovereignty contested. It is the Lord, 
who will thus sanctify and glorify himself, 
“and it ishighly fit he should. ‘It is the Lord, 
vith whom there is no unrighteousness, 
‘who never did nor ever will do any wrong 
fo any of his creatures, nor exact more than 
‘their iniquity deserves.” ‘(2.) He infers 
from it this satisfying conclusion: “ Let hum 
do what seemeth him good. Ihave nothing 
to say against his proceedings. He is righ- 
eous in all his ways and holy in all his 
orks, and therefore his will be done. Iwiil 
bear the indignation of the Lord, because I 
have sinned against him.’ Thus we ought 
to quiet ourselves under God’s rebukes, and 


xy 


“never to strive with our Maker. 


™ 19 And Samuel grew, and the 
_Lorp was with him, and did let none 
of his words fall to the ground. 20 
“And all Israel from Dan even to 
Beer-sheba knew that Samuel was 
established to be a prophet of the 
Lorp. 21 And the Lorp appeared 
again in Shiloh: for the Lorp re- 
vealed himself to Samuel in Shiloh 
by the word of the Lorp. 

- Samuel being thus brought acquainted 
with the visions of God, we have here an ac- 
count of the further honour done him as a 
prophet. 

' I. God did him honour. Having begun 
‘to favour him, he carried on and crowned his 
own workinhim: Samuel grew, for the Lord 
‘was with him, v. 19. All our increase in 
wisdom and grace is owing to the presence of 
God with us; this is all in all to our growth. 
God honoured Samuel, 1. By further mani- 
festations of himself to him. Samuel had 
faithfully delivered the message he was en- 
trusted with, and therefore God employed 
him again in his service: The Lord revealed 
himself again to Samuel in Shiloh,.v. 21. 
Note, God will graciously repeat his visits 
‘to those that receive them aright. 2. By 

fulfilling what he spoke by him: God did 

let none of his words fall to the ground, v. 

19. Whatever Samuel said, as a prophet, it 
proved true, and was accomplished in its 

season. Probably there were some remark- 

able instances of the truth of Samuel’s pre- 
dictions that happened soon after, which 
confirmed those that were afterwards to be 
fulfilled, and gave general satisfaction as to 
his mission: God will confirm the word of 
his servants, and perform the counsel of his 


. 
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us istines 
messengers (Isa. xliv. 26), and will do what 
he hath said. tah 
II. Israel did him honour. ‘They all knew 
and owned that Samuel was established to be 
a prophet, v. 20.1. He grew famous; all 
that came up to Shiloh to worship took 
notice of him, and admired him, and talked 
of him when they returned home. Early 
piety will be the greatest honour of young 
people, and bring them, as much as any 
thing, and as soon, into reputation. Those 
that honour God he will honour. 2. He 
grew useful and very serviceable to his ge- 
neration. He that began betimes to be good 
soon came to do good. His established com- 
mission from God, and established, reputa+ 
tion with the people, gaye him a great op- 
portunity of shining as a light in Israel. 
When old Eli was rejected, young Samuel 
was established; for God will never leave 
himself without a witness nor his church 


without a guide. 
CHAP. IV. 


The predictions in the foregoing chapters concerning the ruin of 
Eli’s house here begin to be fulfilled ; how long after does not 
appear, but certainly not long. Such sinners God often makes 
quick work with. Here is, I, The disgrace and loss Israel sus- 
tained in an encounter with the Philistines, ver. 1, 2. II. Their 
foolish project to fortify themselves by bringing the ark of God 
into their camp upon the shoulders of Hophni and Phinehas 
(ver. 3, 4), which made them secure (ver. 5) and struck a fear 
into the Philistines, but such a fear as roused them, yer. 6—9, 


aca 


III. The fatal consequences of it: Israel was beaten, and tne ark 
taken prisoner, ver. 10, 11. IV. The tidings of this brought 
to Shiloh, and the sad reception of those tidings, }. The city 


was put into confusion, ver. 12, 13, 2. Eli fainted away, fell, 
and broke his neck, ver. 14—18. 3. Upon hearing what had oc. 
curred his daughter-in-law fell in labour, bore a son, but died 
immediately, ver. 19—22. ‘These were the things which would 
make the ears of those that heard them to tingle. 


ND the word of Samuel came to 

all Israel. Now Israel went out 
against the Philistines to battle, and 
pitched beside Eben-ezer: and the 
Philistines pitched in Aphek. 2 And 
the Philistines put themselves in ar- 
tay against Israel: and when they 
joined battle, Israel was smitten be- 
fore the Philistines : and they slew of 
the army in the field about four thou- 
sand men. 3 And when the people 
were come into the camp, the elders 
of Israel said, Wherefore hath the 
Lorp smitten us to day before the 
Philistines? Let us fetch the ark of 
the covenant of the Lorp out of Shi- 
loh unto us, that, when it cometh 
among us, it may save us out of the 
hand of our enemies, 4 So the 
people sent to Shiloh, that they 
might bring from thence the ark of 
the covenant of the Lorp of hosts, 
which dwelleth between the cherub- 
ims: and the two sons of Eli, Hophni 
and Phinehas, were there with the 
ark of the covenant of God. 5 And 
when the ark of the covenant of the 


' The war with’ the ‘Philistines, 


ye Bs alie rata." 


Lorp came into the camp, all Israel 
shouted with a great shout, so that 
the earth rang again. 6 And when 
the Philistines heard the noise of the 
shout, they said, What meaneth the 
noise of this great shout in the camp 
of the Hebrews? And they under- 


stood that the ark of the Lorp was| 


come into the camp. 7 And the Phi- 
listines were afraid, for they said, 
God is come into the camp. And 
they said, Woe unto us! for there 
hath not been such a thing hereto- 
fore. 8 Woe unto us! who shall 
deliver us out of the hand of these 
mighty Gods? these are the Gods 
that smote the Egyptians with all 
the plagues in the wilderness. 9 Be 
strong, and quit yourselves like men, 
O ye Philistines, that ve be not ser- 
vants unto the Hebrews, as they have 
been to you: quit yourselves like 
men, and fight. 


The first words of this paragraph, which 
relate to Samuel, that his word came to all 
Israel, seem not to have any reference to 
the following story, as if it was by any direc- 
tion of his that the Israelites went out against 
the Philistines. Had they consulted him, 
though but newly initiated as a prophet, 
his counsel might have stood them in 
more stead than the presence of the ark did; 
but perhaps the princes of Israel despised 
his youth, and would not have recourse to 
him as an oracle, and he did not as yet in- 
terpose in public affairs ; nor do we find any 
mention of his name henceforward till some 
years after (ch. vil. 3), only his word came to 
all Israel, that is, people from all parts that 
were piously disposed had recourse to him 
as a prophet and consulted him. Perhaps 
it is meant of his prophecy against the house 
of Eli, This was generally known and talked 
of, and all that were serious and observing 
compared the events here related, when they 
came to pass, with the prophecy, and saw it 
accomplished in them. | Here is, 

I. A war entered into with the Philistines, 
v.1. It was an attempt to throw off the 
yoke of their oppression, and would have 
succeeded better if they had first repented 


and reformed, and so begun their work at 


the right end. It is computed that this was 
about the middle of the forty years’ dominion 
that the Philistines had over Israel (Judg. 
xiii. 1) and soon after the death of Samson ; 
so bishop Patrick, who thinks the slaughter 
he made at his death might encourage this 
attempt; but Dr. Lightfoot reckons it forty 

ears after Samson’s death, for so long Eli 
judged, v, 18, 
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ten, and had 4000 m« 
God had promised that one of 
chase a thousand; but now, on the co 
Israel is smitten before the Philistines. ; 
the accursed thing, was in the camp, an 
gave their enemies all the advantage agai 
them they could wish for. 
-III. The measures they concerted for ai 
other engagement. A council of war v _ 
called, and, instead of resolving to fast and 
pray and amend their lives, so ill taught 
were they (and no wonder when they had 
such teachers) that, 1. They quarrelled w with 
God for appearing against them (v. 3 
Wherefore has the Lord smitten us? If 
they meant this as an enquiry into the caus 
of God’s displeasure, they needed not go fa 
to find that out. It was plain enough | 
Israel had sinned, though they were not 
willing to see it and own it. But it rather 
seems that they expostulate boldly with God 
about it, are displeased at what God he 
done, and dispute the matter with him ; 
They own tke hand of God in their trouble 
(so far was right): “It is the Lord that has 
smitten us ;” but, instead of submitting to 
it, they quarrel with it, and speak as those 
that are angry at him and his providence, and 
not aware of any just provocation they have 
given him: ‘“ Wherefore shall we, that are 
Israelites, be smitten before the Philistines ? 
How absurd and unjust is, it!” Note, The 
foolishness of man perverts his way, and 
then his heart frets against the Lord (Prov. 
xix. 3) and finds fault with him. 2. They 
imagined that they could oblige him to ap- 
pear for them the next time by bringing the 
ark into their camp. The elders of Israel 
were so ignorant and foolish as to make the 
proposal (v. 3), and the people soon put 
it in execution, v. 4. They sent to Shiloh 
for the ark, and Eli had not courage enough 
to detain it, but sent his ungodly sons, 
Hophni and Phinehas, along with it, at least 
permitted them to go, though he knew that. 
wherever they went the curse of God went 
along with them. Now see here, (1.) ‘The 
profound veneration the people had for the 
ark. ‘O send for that, and it will do won- — 
ders for us.” The ark was, by institution, 
a visible token of God’s presence. God had 
said that he would dwell between the cherubim, 
which were over the ark and were carried 
along with it; now they thought that, by 
paying a great respect to this sacred teal i 
they should prove themselves to be Israelites’ 
indeed, and effectually engage God Almighty 
to appear in their favour. Note, It is com- 
mon for those that have estranged them- — 
selves from the vitals of religion to discover 
a great fondness for the rituals and external 
observances of it, for those that even deny the — 
power of godliness not only to have, but to 
have in admiration, the form of it. 7 
temple of the Lord is cried up, and the beach? 


Lord stickled for with a great deal of 
ng zeal by multitudes that have no're- 
‘dat all for the Lord of the temple and 
God of the ark, as if a fiery concern for 
‘the name of Christianity would atone for a 
ofane contempt of the thing. And yet in- 
\deed they did but make an idol of the ark, 
nd looked upon it to be as much an image 
f the God of Israel as those idols which the 
eathen worshipped were of their gods. ‘lo 
orship the true God, and not to worship 
‘im as God, is in effect not to worship him 
at all. (2.) Their egregious folly in thinking 
‘that the ark, if they had it in their camp, 
would certainly save them out of the hand of 
eur enemies, and bring victory back to their 
‘side. For, [1.] When the ark set forward 
Moses prayed, Rise up, Lord, and let thy 
‘enemies be scattered, well knowing that it 
as not the ark moving with them, but God 
ppearing for them, that must give them 
success; and here were no proper means 
used to engage God to favour them with his 
resence ; what good then would the ark do 
m, the shell without the kernel? [2.] 
They were so far from having God’s leave to 
remove his ark that he had plainly enough 
intimated to them in his law that when they 
rere settled in Canaan his ark should be 
settled in the place that he should choose 
Deut. xii. 5, 11), and that they must come 
40 it, not it to them. How then could they 
expect any advantage by it when they’ had 
Not a just and legal possession of it, nor any 
arrant to remove it from its place? Instead 
of honouring God by what they did, they 
really affronted him. Nay, [3.] If there had 
‘been nothing else to invalidate their expecta- 
ions from the ark, how could they expect it 
should bring a blessing when Hophni and 
Phinehas were the men that carried it? It 
mould have given too much countenance to 
eheit villany if the ark had done any kind- 
ness to Israel while it was in the hands of 
those graceless priests. 
IV. The great joy there was in the camp 
of Israel when the ark was brought -into it 
(v. 5): They shouted, so that the earth rang 
again, Now they thought themselves sure 
of victory, and therefore gave a triumphant 
shout before the battle, as if the day was with- 
out fail their own, intending, by this mighty 
shout, to animate themselves and their own 
ce and to intimidate their adversaries. 
Note, Carnal people triumph much in the 
external privileges and performances of re- 
ligion, and build much upon them, as if 
these would infallibly save them, and as if the 
ark, God’s throne, in the camp, would bring 
them to heaven, though the world and the 
flesh should be upon the throne in the heart. 
 V. The consternation into which the bring- 
ing of the ark into the camp of Israel put the 
Philistines. The two armies lay so near en- 
camped that the Philistines heard the shout 
the Israelites gave on this great occasion. 
They soon understood what it was they tri- 
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The defeat of the Israelites. 
-umphed in (wv. 6), and were afraid of the con- 
sequences. For, 1. It had never been done 
before in their days: God has come into their 
camp, and therefore woe unto us (v. 7), and 
again, woe unto us, v. 8. ‘The name of the 
God of Israel was formidable even to those 
that worshipped other gods, and some appre- 
hensions even the infidels had of the danger 
of contending with them. Natural conscience 
suggests this, that those are in a woeful con- 
dition who have God against them. Yet see 
what gross notions they had of the divine 
presence, as if the God of Israel were not 
as much in the camp before the ark came 
thither, which may very well be excused 
in them, since the notions the Israelites 
themselves had of that presence were no 
better. “‘ O,” say they, ‘this is a new de- 
sign upon us, more frightful than all their 
stratagems, for there has nut been such a thing 
heretofore ; this was the most effectual course 
they could take to dispirit our men and 
weaken their hands.” 2. When it had been 
done in the days of old, it had wrought won- 
ders: These are the gods that smote the Hgyp- 
tians with all the plagues in the wilderness, 
v. 8. Here they were as much out in their 
history as in their divinity: the plagues of 
Egypt were inflicted before the ark was 
made and before Israel came into the wilder- 
ness ; but some confused traditions they had 
of wonders wrought by or for Israel when 
this ark was carried before them, which they 
attributed, not to Jehovah, but to the ark. 
Now, say they, Who shall deliver us out of 


-the hand of these mighty gods? taking the 


ark for God, as well they might when the 
Israelites themselves idolized it. Yet, it 
should seem, they scarcely believed them- 
selves when they spoke thus formidably of 
these mighty gods, but only bantered; for 
instead of retreating, or proposing conditions 
of peace, which they would have done had 
they been really convinced of the power of 
Israel’s God, they stirred up one another to 
fight so much the more stoutly; this sur- 
prising difficulty did but sharpen their reso- 
lution (v. 9): Be strong, and quit yourselves 
like men. The commanders inspired bold 
and generous thoughts into the minds of 
their soldiers when they bade them remem- 
ber how they had lorded it over Israel, and 
what an intolerable grief and shame it would 
be if they flinched now, and suffered Israel 
to lord it over them. 


10 And the Philistines fought, and 
Israel was smitten, and they fled 
every man into his tent: and there 
was a very great slaughter ; for there 
fell of Israel thirty thousand foot- 
men. 11 And the ark of God was 
taken; and the two sons of Eh, 
Hophni and Phinehas, were slain, 


Here is a short account of the issue of 
this battle. 
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and totally routed, not retiring into the camp, 
as before " (v. 2) when they hoved to rally 
again, but returning to their tents, every 
man shifting for his own safety an? making 
the best of his way home, despairing to 
make head any more; and 30,000 were slain 
in the field of battle, - v. 10. 
to the worse, 1. Though they had the better 
cause, were the people of God and the Phi- 
listines were uncircumcised; they stood up 
in necessary defence of their just rights and 
liberties against invaders, and yet they failed 
of success, for their rock had sold them. A 
good cause often suffers for the sake of the 
bad men that undertake it. 2. Though they 
had the greater confidence, and were the 
more courageous. ‘They shouted, while the 
Philistines trembled, and yet, when God 
pleased so to order it, the Philistines’ terrors 
were turned into triumphs, and _Israel’s 
shouts into lamentations. 3. Though they]. 
had the ark of God with them. External 
privileges will secure none that abuse them 
and do not live up tothem. ‘The ark in the 
camp will add nothing to its strength when 
there is an Achan in it. 

II. The ark itself was taken by the Phi- 
listines ; ; and Hophni and Phinehas, who it 
is likely kept close to it, and when it was in 
danger ventured far in the defence of it, be- 
cause by it they got their living, were ‘Doth 
slain, v.11. ‘To this sad event the Psalmist 
refers, Ps. lxxvill. 61, 64, He delivered his 
strength into captivity, and his glory ito the 
enemy’s hands. Their priests fell by the 
sword. 1. The slaughter of the priests, con- 
sidering their bad character, was no great 
loss to Israel, but it was a ‘dreadful judg- 
ment upon the house of Eli. The word 
which God had spoken was fulfilled in it 
(ch. ii. 34): This shall be a sign unto thee, an 
earnest of the judgments threatened, thy two 
sons shall die both in one day, and so shall all 
the increase of thy house die in the flower of 
their age, v. 33. If Eli had done his duty, 
and put them, as polluted, from the priesthood 
(Neh. vii. 64), they might have lived, though 
in disgrace; but now God takes the work 
into his own hands, and chases them out of 
the world by the sword of the uncircum- 
cised. The Lordis known by those judgments 
which he executeth. It is true the sword de- 
vours one as well as another, but these were 
waited for of the sword, marked for ven- 
geance. ‘They were out of their place ; what 
had they to do in the camp? . When men 
leave the way: of their duty they shut them- 
selves out of God’s protection. But this 
was not all; they had betrayed the ark, by 
bringing it into danger, without a warrant 
from God, and this filled the measure of their 
iniquities. But, 2. The taking of the ark 


_ was a very great judgment upon Israel, and 


a certain token of God’s hot displeasure 
against them. Now they are made to see 
their folly in trusting to their external privi- 


bh Te was “smitten, the army dispersed | leges” when 


Israel was put 


forfeited them, 
would save them 
from them. Now 
with the utmost r 


ness and presumption’ in bringin 
into the camp and so exposing ine te ish 
thousand times they had left left it where: Go 
had fixed it. Now they are convinced th 
God will not be prescribed to by vain ¢ 
foolish men, and that though he has bour 
us to his ark he has not bound himself to i 
but will rather deliver it into the hands ¢ 
his sworn enemies than suffer it to be pre 
faned by his false friends, and counten: 
their superstition. Let none think to kal 
themselves from the wrath of God miderdl 
cloak of a visible profession, for there will 
those cast into outer darkness that 
eaten and drunk in Christ’s presence. tort fg 
12 And there ran a man of Ben 
jamin out of the army, and came t¢ 
Shiloh the same day with his clothe; 
rent, and with earth upon his’ head 
13 And when he came, to, Eli ‘sat 
upon a seat by the wayside watching; 
for his. heart trembled for the ark of ; 
God. And when the man came int 
the city, and told 2#, all the city eriec 
out. 14 And ‘when Eli heard tt 
noise of the crying, he said, Wha 
meaneth the noise of this tumult 
And the man came in hastily, a 
told Eli. 15 Now Eli was nine ' 
and eight years old; and his eyes 
were dim, that he could not see. } 
And the man said unto Eh, I am 
that came out of the army, atid If 
to day out of the army. And 
said, What is there done, my son? 
17 And the messenger answered and 
said, Israel is fled before the Philis 
tines, and there hath been also a’ grea 
slaughter among the people, and ¢ ‘ hy 
two sons also, Hophni and Phinehas, 
are dead, and the ark of God is 
taken. 18 And it came to pe 
when he made mention of the ark i 
God, that he fell from off the se 
backward by the side of the gate, anc 
his neck brake, and he died : for he 
was an old man, and heavy. And] 
had judged Israel forty years, 
Tidings are here brought to Shiloh of the 
fatal issue of their battle with the’ Philis- 
tines. Bad news flies fast. ‘This soon spread 
through all Israel; every man that fled to hi 
tent brought it, ‘with too plain a proof of 
to his ‘neighbours. But no place waes_ 
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cerned as Shiloh. Thither there- 
‘express posted away immediately ; it 
as a man of Benjamin; the Jews fancy it 
‘Saul. He rent his clothes, and put earth 
yon his head, by these signs to proclaim the 
rrowful news to all that saw him as he ran, 
| to show how much he himself was af- 
ed with it, v. 12. He went straight to 
iloh with it; and here we are told, 
. How the city received it. Bli sat in 
‘gate (v. 13, 18), but. the messenger was 
h to tell him first, and therefore passed 
im by, and told it in the city, with all the 
gravating circumstances; and now both 
a ears of every one that heard it tingled, as 
as foretold, ch. iii. 11. Their hearts trem- 
led, and every face gathered blackness. All 
e city cried out (v. 13), and well they might, 
besides that this was a calamity to all 
srael, it was a particular loss to Shiloh, and 
he ruin of that place; for, though the ark 
yas soon rescued out of the hands of: the 
‘Philistines, yet it never returned to Shiloh 
‘again; their candlestick was removed out of 
ts place, because they had left their first 
we, and their city dwindled, and sunk, and 
ame to nothing. Now God forsook | the 
Bernucte of Shiloh, they having driven him 
from them ; and the tribe of Ephraim, which 
ad for 340 years been blessed with the pre- 
‘gence of the ark in it, lost the honour (Ps. 
xxviii. 60, 67), and, some time after, it was 
ansferred to the tribe of Judah, the Mount 
n which he loved, as it follows there (v. 68), 
cause the men of Shiloh knew not the day 
their visitation. This abandoning of Shi- 
Woh Jerusalem is long afterwards reminded 
of, and told to take warning by. Jer. vii. 12, 
Go see what I did to Shiloh. From, this 
day, this fatal day, let the desolations, of 
Shiloh be dated.” They had therefore reason 
enough to cry out when they heard that the 
-ark was taken. 
Il. What a fatal blow it was to old Eli. 
Let us see, 1. With what fear he expected 
tidings. Though old, and blind, and 
heavy, yet he could not keep his chamber 
‘when he was sensible the glory of Israel lay 
t stake, but placed himself by the way-side, 
o receive the first intelligence; for his heart 
mbled for the ark of God,v. 13... His care- 
thoughts represented to, him what a dis- 
onour it would be to God, and what an irre- 
able loss to Israel, if the ark should fall 
nto the Philistines’ hands, with what. pro- 
e triumphs the tidings would be told in 
Gath and published in the streets of Ash- 
elon. . He also apprehended what imminent 
anger there was of it. Israel had forfeited 
ark, (his own sons especially) and the 
‘ilistines would aim at it; and now the 
threatening comes to his mind, that he should 
“See an enemy in God's habitation (ch. il. 32); 
and perhaps his own heart, reproached | him 
not using his authority to prevent. the 
ying of the ark into the camp. All these 
ngs made him tremble. Note, All good 
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| The death of Bh. 
‘men lay the interests of God’s church .wvarez 
their hearts than any secular interest or con- 


cern of their own, and cannot but be in pain 
and fear for them if at any time they are in 


peril. How can we be easy if the ark be not 
safe? 2. With what grief he received the 
tidings. Though he could not see, he could 


hear the tumulé and crying of the city, and 
perceived it to be the voice of lamentation, 
and mourning, and woe; like a careful ma- 
gistrate, he asks, What means the noise of 
this tumult ? v.14. He is told there is an 
express come from the army, who relates the 
story to him very distinctly, and with great 
confidence, having himself been an eye-wit- 
ness of it, v. 16,17. The account of the de- 
feat of the army, and the slaughter of a great 
number of the soldiers, was very grievous to 
him as a judge; the tidings of the death of 
his two sons, of whom he had ‘been so in- 
dulgent, and who, he had reason to fear, died 
impenitent, touched him in a tender part as 
a father; yet it was not for these that his 
heart trembled: there is a greater concern 
upon his spirit, which swallows up the less ; 
he does not interrupt the narrative with any 
passionate lamentations for his sons, like 
David for Absalom, but waits for the end of 
the story, not doubting but that the mes- 
senger, being an Israelite, would, without 
being asked, say something of the ark; and 
if he could but have said, ‘‘ Yet the ark of 
God is safe, and we are bringing that home,” 
his joy for that would have overcome his 
grief for all the other disasters, and have 
made him easy; but, when the messenger 
concludes his story with, The ark of God is 
taken, he is struck to the heart, his spirits 
fail, and, it should seem, he swooned away, 
fell off his seat, and partly with the fainting, 
and partly with the fall, he died immediately, 
and never spoke a word more. His heart 
was broken first, and then his reck. So fell 
the high priest and judge of Israel, so fell his 
heavy head when he had lived within two of 
100 years, so fell the crown from his head 
when head judged Israel about forty years: 
thus did his sun set under a cloud, thus were 
the folly and wickedness of those sons of his, 
whom he had indulged, his ruin at. last. 
Thus does God sometimes set marks of his 
displeasure in this life upon good: men who 
have misconducted themselves, that others 
may hear, and fear, and take warning. A 
man may die miserably and yet not die eter-/ 
nally, may come to an untimely end and yet 
the end be peace. Dr. Lightfoot observes 
that Eli died the death of. an unredeemed 
ass, whose neck was to be broken, Exod. 
xiii, 13. Yet. we must observe, to Eli’s 
praise, that it was the loss of the ark that 
was his death, not the slaughter of his sons. 
He does, in effect, say, ‘‘ Let me fall with the 
ark, for what ‘pious Israelite can live with 
any comfort. when God’s ordinances are re. 
moved ?” Farewell all in this world, even 
life itself, if the ark, be gone, 


Whe death of Phinehas? 
19 And his daughter in law, Phi-| 


of the ark’s captivity excited. 
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nehas’ wife, was with child, near to 
be delivered: and when she heard 
the tidings that the ark of God was 
taken, and that her father in law and 
her husband were dead, she bowed 
herself and travailed; for her pains 
came upon her. 20 And about the 
time of her death the women that 
stood by her said unto her, Fear not; 
for thou hast borne a son. But she 
answered not, neither did she regard 
it. 21 And she named the child I- 
chabod, saying, The glory is departed 
from Israel: because the ark of God 
was taken, and because of her father 
in law and her husband. 22 And she 
said, The glory is departed from Is- 
rael: for the ark of God is taken. 


We have here another melancholy story, 
that carries on the desolations of Eli’s house, 
and the sorrowful feeling which the tidings 
It is concern- 
ing the wife of Phinehas, one of those un- 
gracious sons of Eli that had brought all this 
mischief on Israel. It cost her her life, 
though young, as wellas that of her father-in- 
law, that was old ; for many a green head, as 
well as many a hoary head, has been brought 
by sorrow to the grave: it worketh death. 
By what is here related of her it appears, 

I. That she was a woman of a very tender 
spirit. Providence so ordered it that, just at 
this time, she was near her time; and our 
Saviour hath said, Woe to those that are with 
child, or give suek, in such days as these, 
Matt. xxiv. 19. So little joy will there then 
be in the birth, even of a man-child, that it 
will be said, Blessed are the wombs that bear 
not, Luke xxiii. 29. The amazing news 
coming at this unhappy juncture, it put her 
into labour, as great frights or other strong 
passions sometimes do. When she heard of 
the death of her father-in-law whom she re- 
verenced, and her husband whom, bad as he 
was, she loved, but especially of the loss of 
the ark, she travailed, for her pains came 
thickly upon her (v. 19), and the tidings so 
seized her spirits, at a time when they needed 
all possible supports, that, though she had 
strength to bear the child, she, soon after, 
fainted and died away, being very willing to 
let life go when she had lost the greatest 
comforts of her life. Those who are drawing 
near to that trying hour have need to trea- 
sure up for themselves comforts from the 
covenant of grace, to balance, not only the 
usual sorrows, but any thing extraordinary 
that may add to the grief which they do not 
foresee. Faith, at such a time, will keep 
from fainting, Ps. xxvii. 13. 

Il. That she was a woman of a very gra- 
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husband. Her 
husband and fath 
of her natural affection; but 
greater concern for the loss of the ark v 
an evidence of her pious and devout z 0 
to God and sacred things. The form 
helped to hasten her travail, but it appea 
by her dying words that the latter lay nea 
her heart (v. 22): She said, The glory ha 
departed from Israel, not lamenting so muc 
the sinking of that particular family 
which she was related as the general calamit 
of Israel in the captivity of the ark. is 
this was it that was her grief, that was he 
death. “a 
1. This made her regardless of her chi 
The women that attended her, who it i 
likely were some of the first rank in the city 
encouraged her, and, thinking that her con 
cern was mostly about the issue of her pains 
when the child was born, said unto her, Fe 
not, now the worst is past, for thou hast bors 
a son (and perhaps it was her first-born) 
but she answered not, neither did she regara 
it. The sorrows of her travail, if she ha 
no other, would have been forgotten, for joy 
that a man-child was born into the world 
John xvi. 21. But what is that joy, (1.) Te 
one that feels herself dying? No joy bu 
that which is spiritual and divine will stan 
us in any stead then. Death is too seriou 
a thing to admit the relish of any earthly 
joy; it is all flat and sapless then. (2 
What is it to one that is lamenting the los 
of the ark? Small comfort could she have 
of a child born in Israel, in Shiloh, whe 
the ark is lost, and is a prisoner in the la 
of the Philistines. _ What pleasure can we 
take in our creature-comforts and enjoy- 
ments if we want God’s word and ordinances 
especially if we want the comfort of his gra 
cious presence and the light of his count 
nance? As vinegar upon nitre, so is he that 
sings songs to such heavy hearts. ‘ 
2. This made her give her child a name 
which should perpetuate the remembran 
of the calamity and her sense of it. Sh 
has nothing tosay to the child, only it bein 
her province, now that her husband was 
dead, to name the child, she orders them te 
call it I-chabod, that is, Where ts the glory ? 
Or, Alas for the glory ! or, There is no glor 
(v. 21), which she thus explains with he 
dying lips (v. 22): “* The glory has departed 
from Israel; for the ark of God is taken. 
Call the child inglorious, for so he is; the 
beauty of Israel is lost, and there appears 
hope of ever retrieving it; never let the 
rame of an Israelite, much less a priest 
carry glory in it any more, now that the 
afk is taken.”’ Note, (1.) The purity anc 
plenty of God’s ordinances, and the tokens 
of his presence in them, are the glory of < 
people, much more so than their wealth 
and trade, and interest, among the nai 
|2. Nothing is more cutting, more killiz 


se. If God go, the glory goes, and all 
d goes. » Woe unto us if he depart! 


CHAP. V. 


§ now time to enquire what has become of the ark of God ; we 
annot but think that we shall hear more of that sacred treasure, 
‘should bave thought the next news would have been that all 
Israel, from Dan to Beersheba, had gathered together as one 
man, with a resolution to bring it back, or die in the attempt ; 
jut we find not any motion made of that kind, so little was there 
of zeal or courage left among them. Nay, we do not find that 
they desired a treaty with the Philistines about the ransom of it, 
or offered any thing in liew of it. It is gone, and let it go.” 
Many have softness enough to lament the loss of the ark that 
me ‘not hardiness enough to take one step towards the re- 
” covery of it, any more than Israel here. If the ark will help it- 
| self it may, for they will not help it. Unworthy they were of the 
“name of Israelites that could thus tamely part with the glory of 
Israel. God would therefore take the work into his owa hands 
and plead his own cause, since men would not appear for him. 
\ ‘e are told in this chapter, I. How the Philistines triumphed 
lf: over the ark (ver.1, 2), and, II. Howthe ark triumphed over the 
_ Philistines, 1. Over Dagon their god, ver. 3—5. 2, Over the Phi- 
listines themselves, who were sorely plagued with emerods, and 
‘made weary of the ark ; the men of Ashdod first (ver. 6, 7), then 
‘the men of Gath (ver. 8, 9), and lastly those of Ekron, which 
‘forced them at length upon a resolution to send the ark back to 
_ the land of Israel ; for when God judgeth he will overcome. 


ND the Philistines took the ark 
LX of God, and brought it from 
Mben-ezer unto Ashdod. 2 When 
he Philistines took the ark of God, 
they brought it into the house of Da- 
gon, and set it by Dagon. 3 And 
when they of Ashdod arose early on 
he morrow, behold, Dagon was fallen 
‘upon his face to the earth before the 
ark of the Lorp., And they took 
Dagon, and set him in his place 
again. 4 And when they arose early 
on the morrow morning, behold, Da- 
gon was fallen upon_his face to the 
ground before the ark of the Lorp ; 
and the head of Dagon and both the 
‘palms of his hands were cut off upon 


the threshold; only the stump of 


Dagon was left to him. 5 Therefore 

neither the priests of Dagon, nor any 

that come into Dagon’s house, tread 

on the threshold of Dagon in Ashdod 
unto this day. 

Here is, I. The Philistines’ triumph over 
the ark, which they were the more pleased, 
the more proud, to be now masters of, be- 
cause before the battle they were possessed 
with a great fear of it, ch. iv. 7. When they 
‘ad it in their hands God restrained them, 
that they did not offer any violence to it, did 
not break it to pieces, as the Israelites were 
ordered to do by the idols of the heathen, 

but showed some respect to it, and carefully 
earried it to a place of safety. Whether their 
curiosity led them to open it, and to read 
what was written with the finger of God on 
the two tables of stone that were in it, we are 
‘not told; perhaps they looked no further 
than the golden outside and the cherubim 
that covered it, like children that are more 
affected with the fine binding of their bibles 
than with the precious matter contained 
VOL. II. 
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of their five cities, and that in which Da- 
gon’s temple was; there they placed the 
ark of God, by Dagon (v. 2), either, 1. As a 
sacred thing, which they designed to pay 
some religious respect to, in conjunctior 
with Dagon; for the gods of the heathen 
were never looked upon as averse to partners. 
Though the nations would not change their 
gods, yet they would multiply them and add 
to them. But they were mistaken in the 
God of Israel when, in putting his ark by 
Dagon’s image, they intended to do him 
honour ; for he is not worshipped at all if 
he is not worshipped alone. The Lord our 
God is one Lord. Or rather, 2.'They placed 
it there as a trophy of victory, in honour of 
Dagon their god, to whom no doubt they in- 
tended to offer a great sacrifice, as they had 
done when they had taken Samson (Jude. 
xvi. 23, 24), boasting that as then they had 
triumphed over Israel’s champion so now 
over -szael’s God. What a reproach was 
this to God’s great name! what a disgrace 
to the ihrone of his glory! Shall the ark, 
the symbol of God’s presence, be a prisoner 
to Dagon, a dunghill deity? (1.) So it 4s, 
because God will show of how little account 
the ark of the covenant is if the covenant it- 
self be broken and neglected; even sacred 
signs are not things that either he is tied to 
or we can trust to. (2.) So it is fora time, 
that God may'have so much the more glory, 
in reckoning with those that thus affront 
him, and get him honour upon them. 
Having punished Israel, that betrayed the 
ark, by giving it into the hands of the Phi- 
listines, he will next deal with those that 
abused it, and will fetch it out of their 
hands again. ‘Thus even the wrath of man 
shall pruise him; and he is bringing about 
his own glory even when he seems to neg- 
lect it, Ps. Ixxvi. 10. Out of the eater 
shall come forth meat. 

If. The ark’s triumph over Dagon. Once 
and again Dagon was made to fall before it. 
If they designed to do honour to the ark, God 
thereby showed that he valued not their 
honour, nor would he accept it; for he will 
be worshipped, not with any god, but above 
all gods. He owes a shame (as bishop Hall ex- 
presses it) to those who will be making matches 
betwixt himself and Belial. But they really 
designed to affront it, and though for some 
hours Dagon stood by the ark, and it is 
likely stood above it (the ark as its foot- 
stool), yet the next morning, when the wor- 
shippers of Dagon came to pay their devo- 
tions to his shrine, they found their triumph- 
ing short, Job xx. 5. 

1. Dagon, that is, the image (for that was 
all the god), had fallen upon his face to ihe 
earth before the ark, v. 3. God had seemed 
to forget the ark, but see how the Psalmist 
speaks of his appearing, at last, to vindirate 
his own honour. When he had delivered his 
strength into captivity, and all seemed go- 
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ing to ruin, then the Lord awaked as one out | 
of sleep, and like a mighty man that shouteth 
by reason of wine, Ps. xxviii. 59—65. And 
therefore he prevented the utter desolations 


of the Jewish church, because he feared the 


wrath of the enemy, Deut. xxxii. 26, 27. 
Great care was taken, in setting up the 
images of their gods, to fix them. The pro- 
phet takes notice of it, Isa. xl. 7, He fast- 
ened it with nuils that it should not be moved ; 
and again, Isa. xlvi. 7. And yet Dagon’s 
fastenings stood him in no stead. The ark 
of God triumphs over him upon his own 
dunghill, in his own temple. Down he 
comes before the ark, directly towards it 
(though the ark was set on one side of him), 
as it were, pointing to the conqueror, to whom 
he is constrained to yield and do homage. 
Note, The kingdom of Satan will certainly 
fall before the kingdom of Christ, error be- 
fore truth, profaneness before godliness, and 
corruption before grace in the hearts of the 
faithful. When the interests of religion 
seem to be run down and realy to sink, yet 
even then we may be confident that the day 
of their triumph will come. Great is the 
truth, and will prevail. Dagon by falling 
prostrate before the ark of God, which was 


a posture of adoration, did as it were direct 


his worshippers to pay their homage to the 
God of Israel, as greater than all gods. See 
Exod. xviii. 11. 

2. The priests, finding their idol on the 
floor, make all the haste they can, before it be 
known, to set him in his place again. A 
sorry silly thing it was to make a god of, 
which, when it was down, wanted help to 
get up again; and sottish wretches those 
were that could pray for help from that idol 
that needed, and in effect implored, their help. 
How could they attribute their victory to the 
power of Dagon when Dagon himself could 
not keep his own ground before the ark? 
But they are resolved Dagon shall be their 
god still, and therefore set him in his place. 
Bishop Hall observes hence, It is just with 
God that those who want grace shall want 
wit too; and it is the work of superstition 
to turn men into the stocks and stones they 
worship. Those that make them are like 
unto them. What is it that the great up- 
holders of the antichristian kingdom are do- 
ing at this day but heaving Dagon up, and 
labouring to set him in his place again, and 
healing the deadly wound that has been 
given to the beast? but if the reformation 
be the cause of God, before which it has be- 
gun to fall, it shall not prevail, but shall 
surely fall before it. 

3. The next night Dagon fell the second 
time, v. 4. ‘They rose early, either, as usual, 
to make their addresses to their god, or 
earlier than usual, being impatient to know 
whether Dagon had kept his standing this 
night; and, to their great confusion, they find 
his case worse now than before. Whether the 
latter of which the image was made was apt 
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to break or no, so 
hands were cut off 
nothing remained but the stump, or, as | 
margin reais it, the fishy part of Dagon ; f 
(as many learned men conjecture) the : 
part of this image was in a human 
the lower in the shape of a fish, as me 
are painted. Such strong delusions 
idolaters given up to, so vain were th 
their imaginations, and so wretchedly d: 
ened were their foolish hearts, as to wo 
the images, not only of creatures, but of | 
nonentities, the mere figments of fancy} 
Well, the misshapen monster is: by this fall | 
made to appear, (1.) Very ridiculous, ant 
worthy to be despised. A pretty figure Da 
gon made now, when the fall had anatomize 
him, and shown how the human part and th 
fishy part were artificially put togethe 
which perhaps the ignorant devotees hi 
been made to believe was done by mirae 
(2.) Very impotent, and unworthy to be 
prayed to or trusted in; for his losing his | 
head and hands proved him utterly destituti 
both of wisdom and power, and for ever dis- 
abled either to advise or act for his worship- 
pers. ‘This they got by setting Dagon 
his place again; they had better have let him 
alone when he was down. But those can 
speed no better that contend with God, and 
will set up that which he is throwing down, 
Mal. i. 4. God, by this, magnified his ark 
and made it ‘honourable, when they vilified 
and made it contemptible. He also showed 
what will be the end of all that which is set 
up in opposition to him. Gird yourselves, 
but you shall be broken to pieces, Isa, viii. 9. 
4. The threshold of Dagon’s temple was” 
ever looked upon as sacred, and not to be 
trodden on, v. 5, Some think that reference 
is had to this superstitious usage of Dagon’s 
worshippers in Zeph. i. 9, where God threat-— 
ens to punish those who, in imitation of 
them, leaped over the threshold. One would 
have thought that this incontestable proof — 
of the ark’s victory over Dagon would 
convince the Philistines of their folly in wor- 
shipping such a senseless thing, and that 
henceforward they would pay their homage 
to the conqueror; but, instead of being re- 
formed, they were hardened in their idolatry, © 
and, as evil men and seducers are wont to — 
do, became worse and worse, 2 Tim. iii. 13. 
Instead of despising Dagon, for the thresh- | 
old’s sake that beheaded him, they were almost — 
ready to worship the thresbold because it 
was the block on which he was beheaded, { 
and will never set their feet on that on which 
Dagon lost his head, shaming those who — 
tread under foot the blood of the covenant © 
and trample on things truly sacred. Yet 
this piece of superstition would help to per- 
petuate the remembrance of Dagon’s dis-— 
grace ; for, with the custom, the reason would — 
be transmitted to posterity, and the children — 
that should be born, enquiring why the 
threshold of Dagon’s temple must no r 
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‘trodden on, would be told that Dagon 
before the ark of the Lord. Thus God 
: d have honour even out of their super- 
| stition. We are not told that they repaired 
| the broken image; it is probable that they 
sent the ark of God away first, and then they 
| patched it up again, and set it in its place; 
for, it seems, they cannot deliver their souls, 
nor say, Is there not a lie in our right hand ? 
sa. xliv. 20. 
_ 6 But the hand of the Lorp was 
heavy upon them of Ashdod, and he 
troyed them, and smote them with 
erods, even Ashdod and the coasts 
ereof. 7 And when the men of 
Ashdod saw that it was so, they said, 
The ark of the God of Israel shall 
ot abide with us: for his hand is 
re upon us, and upon Dagon our 
d. $8 They sent therefore and ga- 
thered all the lords of the Philistines 
‘unto them, and said, What shall we 
do with the ark of the God of Israel? 
And they answered, Let the ark of 
ot the God of Israel be carried about 
} unto Gath. And they carried the ark 
of the God of Israel about thither. 
9 And it was so, that, after they had 
| carried it about, the hand of the 
| Lorp was against the city with a 
| very great destruction : and he smote 
the men of the city, both small and 
great, and they had emerods in their 
| secret parts. 10 Therefore'they sent 
the ark of God to Ekron. And it 
eame to pass, as the ark of God came 
_to Ekron, that the Ekronites cried 
"out, saying, They have brought about 
"the ark of the God of Israel to us, to 
‘slay us and our people. 11 So they 
sent and gathered together all the 
lords of the Philistines, and said, 
' Send away the ark of the God of Is- 
rael, and let it go again to his own 
“plece, that it slay us not, and our 
people: for there was a deadly de- 
_ struction throughouf all the city ; the 
hand of God was very heavy there. 
_ 12, And the men that died not were 
_ smitten with the emerods: and the 
_ ery of the city went up to heaven. 
The downfal of Dagon (if the people had 
_ made a good use of it, and had been brought 
by it to repent of their idolatries and to 
_ humble themselves before the God of Israel 


_ and seek his face) might have prevented the 
_ Vengeance which God here proceeds to take 
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The distress of the Philistines. 


upon them for the indignities done to his 
ark, and their obstinate adherence to their 
idol, in defiance of the plainest conviction. 
Lord, when thy hand is lifted up they will not 
see, but they shall see, Isa. xxvi.11. And, if 
they will not see the glory, they shall feel 
the weight, of God’s hand, for so the Philis- 
tines did. The hand of the Lord was heavy 
upon them (v. 6), and he not only convinced 
them of their folly, but severely chastised 
their insolence. 1. He destroyed them, that 
is, cut many of them off by sudden death, 
those, we may suppose, that had most tri- 
umphed in the captivity of the ark. This is 
distinguished from the disease with which 
others were smitten. At Gath it is called a 
great destruction (v. 9), a deadly destruction, 
v.11. And it is expressly said (v. 12) that 
those who were smitten with the emerods 
were the men that died not by the other de- 
struction, which probably was the pestilence. 
They boasted of the great slaughter which 
their sword had made ameng the Israelites, 
ch. iv. 10. But God lets them know that 
though he does not see -fit to draw Israel’s 
sword against them (they were unworthy to 
be employed), yet God had a sword of his 
own, with which he could make a no less 
dreadful execution among them, which if he 
whet, and his hand take hold on judgment, he 
will render vengeance to his enemies, Deut. 
xxxli. 41, 42. Note, Those that contend 
with God, his ark, and his Israel, will in- 
fallibly be ruined at last. If conviction con- 
quer not, destruction shall. 2. Those that 
were not destroyed he smote with emerods 
(v. 6), in their secret parts (v. 9), so grievous 
that (v. 12) the cry went up to heaven, that is, 
it might be heard a great way off, and per- 
haps, in the extremity of their pain and 
misery, they cried, not to Dagon, but to the 
God of heaven. The Psalmist, speaking of 
this sore judgment upon the Philistines, de- 
scribes it thus: God smote his enemies in the 
hinder parts, and put them to a perpetual re- 
proach, Ps. \xxvii. 66. The emerods (which 
we call the piles, and perhaps it was then a 
more grievous disease than it is now) is 
threatened amongthe judgments that would 
be the fruit of the curse, Deut. xxviii. 27. 
It was both a painful and shameful disease ; 
a vile disease for vile deserts. By it God 
would humble their pride, and put contempt 
upon them, as they had done upon his ark. 
The disease was epidemical, and perhaps, 
among them, a new disease. Ashdod was 
smitten, and the coasts thereof, the country 
round. For contempt of God’s ordinances, 
many are weak and sick, and many sleep, 1 
Cor. xi. 30. 3. The men of Ashdod were 
soon aware that it was the hand of God, the 
God of Israel, v. 7. Thus they were con- 
strained to acknowledge his power and do- 
minion, and confess themselves within his 
jurisdiction, and yet they would not renounce 
Dagon and submit to (hiker but rather, 
now that he touched their bone and their 
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making their peace with him, and courting 
the stay of his ark upon better terms, they 
desired to get clear of it, as the Gadarenes, 
who, when they had lost their swine, desired 
Christ to depart out of their coasts. Carnal 
hearts, when they smart under the judgments 
of God, would rather, if it were possible, 
put him far from them than enter into cove- 
nant and communion with him, and make 
him their friend. Thus the men of Ashdod 
resolve, Theark of the God of Israel shall not 
abide with us. 4. It is resolved to change 
the place of its imprisonment. A great 
council was called, and the question pro- 
posed to all the lords was, “‘ What shall we 
do with the ark?” And at last it was agreed 
that it should be carried to Gath, v. 8. Some 
superstitious conceit they had that the fault 
was in the place, and that the ark would. be 
better pleased with another lodging, further 
off from Dagon’s temple; and therefore, in- 
stead of returning it, as they should have 
done, to its.own place, they contrive to send 
it to another place. Gath is pitched upon,a 
place famed for a race of giants, but their 
strength and stature are no fence against the 
pestilence and the emerods : the men of that 
city were smitten, Loth great and small (v. 9), 
both dwarfs and giants, all alike to God’s 
judgments; none so great as to over-top 
them, none so small as to be over-looked by 
them. 5. They were all at last weary of the 
ark, and very willing to get rid of it. It 
was sent from Gath to Ekron, and, coming 
by order of council, the Ekronites could not 
refuse it, but were much exasperated against 
their great men for sending them such a fatal 
pres nt (v.10): They have sent it to us to 
slay us and our people. ‘The ark had the 
tables of the law in it; and nothing more 
welcome to faithful Israelites than the word 
of God (to them it is a savour of life unto 
life), but to uncircumcised Philistines, that 
persist in enmity to God, nothing more 
dreadful nor unwelcome: to them it is a 
savour of death unto death. A general as- 
sembly is instantly called, to advise about 
sending the ark again to its place, v. 11. 
While they are consulting about it, the hand 
of God is doing execution; and their con- 
trivances to evade the judgment do but 
spread it. Many drop down dead among 
them. Many more are raging ill of the 
emerods, v.12. What shall they do? Their 
triumphs in the captivity of the ark are soon 
turned into lamentations, and they are as 
eager to quit it as ever they had been to 
seize it. Note, God can easily make Jeru- 
salem a burdensome stone to all that heave 
at it, Zech. xii. 3. Those that fight against 
God will soon have enough of it, and, first 
or last, will be made to know that none ever 
hardened their hearts against him and pros- 
pered. The wealth that is got by fraud and 
injustice, especially that which is got by 
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greedily, and rolled unde 
sweet morsel, must vomited 

ll not feel 


for, till it be, the sinner sk e 
ness in his belly, Job xx. 15—20. 
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In this chapter we have the return of the ark to the land of Isra 
whither we are now gladly to attend it, and observe, 1. Howt 
Philistines dismissed it, by the advice of their priest: e 

_1—1)), with rich presents to the God of Israel, to make an atone 

ment for their sin (ver. 3—5), and yet with a project to bring ij 
back, unless Providence directed the kine, contrary. to their ine 
clivation, to go to the land of Israel, ver. 8,9. Il. How the Is- 
raelites entertained it. 1. With great joy and sacrifices of praise, 
ver. 12—18. 2. With an over-bold curiosity to look into it, for 
which many of them were struck dead, the terror’ of whic! 
moved them to send it forward to another city, yer. 19—21. 


ND the ark of the Lorp was it 

the country of the Philistines 
seven months. 2 And the Philis- 
tines called for the priests and the 
diviners, saying, What shall we do 
to the ark of the Lorn? tell us 
wherewith we ‘shall send it to his 
place. 3 And they said, If ye send 
away the ark of the God of Israel, 
send it not empty; but in any wise 
return him a trespass offering: then 
ye shall be healed, and it shall be 
known to you why his hand is not 
removed from you. 4 Then said 
they, What shall be the trespass offer- 
ing which we shall return to him? 
They answered, Five golden emerods, 
and five golden mice, according to 
the number of the lords of the Phi- 
listines: for one plague was on you 
all, and on your lords. 5 Wherefore 
ye shall make images of your eme- 
rods, and images of your mice that 
mar the land: and ye shall give glory” 
unto the God of Israel : peradventure’ 
he will lighten his hand from off you, 
and from off your gods, and from off 
your land. 6 Wherefore then do ye 
harden your hearts, as the Egyptians 
and Pharaoh hardened their hearts? 
when he had’ wrought wonderfully’ 
among them, did they not let the 
people go, and they departed? 7 
Now therefore make a new cart, and 
take two milch kine, on which there 
hath come no yoke, and tie the kine 
to the cart, and bring their calves 
home from them: 8 And take the_ 
ark of the Lorp, and lay it upon t 
cart; and put the jewels of gold, 
which ye return him for a trespass 
offering, in a coffer by the side there- 
of ; and send it away, that it may go. 
9 And see, if it goeth up by the w y 
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/ coast to Beth-shemesh, 
: he hath done us this great evil ; 
ut if not, then we shall know that zt 
is not his hand that smote us ; it was 


1 chance that happened to us. 


‘The first words of the chapter tell us how 
mg the captivity of the ark continued—it 
yas in the country of the Philistines seven 
months. In the field of the Philistines (so. it 
in the original), from which some gather 
at, having tried. it in all their cities, and 
und it a plague to the inhabitants of each, 
length they sent it into the open fields, 
n which mice sprang up out of. the 
nd in great multitudes, and destroyed 
e corn which was now nearly ripe and 
arred the land. With that judgment they 
vere plagued (v. 5), and yet it is not men- 
ned in the foregoing chapter; so, God let 
them know that wherever they carried the 
<, so long as they carried it captive, they 
hould find it a curse to them. Cursed shalt 
uw be in the city, and cursed in the field, 
feut. xxviii. 16. But most take it to sig- 
nify, as we render it, The country of the 
Philistines.. Now, 1. Seven months Israel 
as punished with the absence of the ark, 
at special token of God’s presence. How 
are did the tabernacle look without it! 
How was the holy city now a desolation, and 
e holy Janda wilderness! A melancholy 
e no doubt it was to the good people 
mong them, particularly to Samuel; but 
they had this to comfort themselves with, as 
we have in the like distress when we are de- 
prived of the comfort of public ordinances, 
hat, wherever the ark is, the Lord is in his 
oly temple, the Lord’s throne is in heaven, 
nd by faith and prayer we may have access 
ith boldness to him there. We may have 
x0d nigh unto us when the ark is at a dis- 
ce. 2. Seven months the Philistines were 
mished with the presence of the ark; so 
ng it was a plague to them, because they 
ould not send it home sooner. Note, 
nners lengthen out their own miseries by 
inately refusing to part with their sins. 
pt’s plagues would have been fewer than 
n if Pharaoh’s heart had not been hardened 
of to let the people go. But at length it is 
termined that the ark must be sent back ; 
ére is no remedy, they are undone if they 
etain it. 
I. The priests and the diviners are con- 
ited about it, v. 2.. They were supposed 
be best acquainted both with the rules of 
isdom and with the rites of worship and 
ement: And the Israelites being their 
‘hbours, and famed above all people for 
‘the institutions of their religion, they had no 
doubt the curiosity to acquaint themselves 
ith their laws and usages; and therefore it 
was proper to/ask them, What shall we do to 
2 ark of Jehovah ?, All nations have hada 
sgard to their priests, as the men whose 
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lips keep knowledge. Had the Philistines 

iviners? We have divines, of whom we 
should enquire wherewith we shall come be- 
fore the Lord and bow ourselves before the 
most high God. 

II. They give their advice very fully, and 
seem to be very unanimous init. It was a 
wonder they did not, as friends to their 
country, give it, ex oficio—offcially, before 
they were asked. 1. They urge it upon 
them that it was absolutely necessary to send 
the ark back, from the example of Pharaoh 
and the Egyptians, v. 6. Some, it may be, 
were loth to yield, and were willing to try it 
out with the ark awhile longer, and to them 
they apply themselves: Wherefore do you 
harden your hearts, as the Eyyptians and 
Pharaoh did? It seems they were well ac- 
quainted with the Mosaic history, and could 
cite precedents out of it. This good use we 
should make of the remaining records of 
God’s judgments upon obstinate sinners, we 
should by them be warned not to harden our 
hearts as they did. Itismuch cheaper to learn 
by other people’s experience than by our 
own. The Egyptians were forced at last to 
let Israei go; therefore let the Philistines 
yield in time to let the ark go. 2. They 
advise that, when they sent it back, they 
should send a trespass-offering with it, v. 3. 
Whatever the gods of other nations were, 
they knew the God of Israel was a jealous 
God, and how strict he was in his demands 
of sin-offerings and trespass-offerings from 
his own people; and therefore, sinee they 
found how highly he resente:] the affront of 
holding his ark captive, those with whom he 
had such a quarrel must im any wise return 
him a trespass-offering, and they could not 
expect to be healed upon any other terms. 
Injured justice demands satisfaction. So 
far natural light instructed men. But when 
they began to contrive what that satisfaction 
should be, they became wretchedly vain in 
their imaginations. But those who by wilful 
sin have imprisoned the truth in unrigh- 
teousness, as the Philistines did the ark 
(Rom. i. 18), may conclude that there is no 
making their peace with him whom they 
have thus injured but by a sin-offering ; and 
we know but one that can take away sin. 
3. They direct that this trespass-offering 
should be an acknowledgment of the punish- 
ment of their iniquity, by which they might 
take shame to themselves as conquered and 
yielding, and guilty before God, and might 
give glory to the God of Israel as their 
mighty conqueror and most just avenger, 
v.5, They must make images of the emerods, 
that is, of the swellings and sores with which 
they had been afflicted, so making the re- 
proach of that shameful disease perpetual by 
their own act and deed (Ps. Ixxviii. 66), also 
images of the mice that had marred the land, 
owning thereby the almighty power of the 
God of Israel, who could chastise and 
humble them, even in the day of their tri- 
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umph, by such small and despicable animals. 
These images must be made of gold, the 
most precious metal, to intimate that they 
would gladly purchase their peace with the 
God of Israel at any rate, and would not 
think it bought too dearly with gold, with 
much fine gold. The golden emerods must 
be, in number, five, according to the num- 
ber of the lords, who, it is likely, were all 
afflicted with them, and were content thus to 
own it; it was advised that the golden mice 
should be five too, but, because the whole 
country was infested with them, it should 
seem, upon second thoughts, they sent more 
of them, according to the number both of the 
fenced cities and of the country villages, v. 18. 
Their priests reminded them that one playue 
was on them all; they could not blame one 
another, for they were all guilty, which they 
were plainly told by being all plagued. 
Their proposal to offer a trespass-offering for 
their offence was conformable enough to 
divine revelation at that time; but to send 
such things as these for trespass-offerings 
was very foreign, and showed them grossly 
ignorant of the methods of reconciliation ap- 
pointed by the law of Moses; for there it 
appears all along that it is blood, and not 
gold, that makes atonement for the soul. 4. 
They encourage them to hope that hereby 
they would take an effectual course to get 
rid of the plague: You shall be healed, v. 3. 
For, it seems, the disease obstinately resisted 
all the methods of cure their physicians had 
prescribed. ‘“‘ Let them therefore send back 
the ark, and then,” say they, “Jt shall be 
known to you why his hand is not removed 
from you, that is, by this it will appear whe- 
ther it is for your detaining the ark that you 
are thus plagued ; for, if it be, upon your de- 
livering it up the plague will cease.” God 
has sometimes put his people upon making 
such a trial, whether their reformation would 
not be their relief. Prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord of hosts, Mal. ii. 10; Hag. ii. 
18, 19. Yet they speak doubtfully (v. 5): 
Peradventure he will lighten his hand from off 
you; as if now they began to think that the 
judgment might come from God’s hand, and 
yet not be removed immediately upon the 
restitution of the ark; however that was the 
likeliest way to obtain mercy. Take away 
the cause and the effect will cease. 5. Yet 
they put them in a way to make a further 
trial whether it was the hand of the God of 
Israel that had smitten them with these 
plagues or no. They must, in honour of the 
ark, put it on a new cart or carriage, to be 
drawn by two milch-cows, that had calves 
daily sucking them (v. 7), unused to draw, 
and inclined to home, both for the sake of 
the crib where they were fed and of the 
calves they nourished, and, besides, alto- 
gether unacquainted with the road that led 
towards the land of Israel. They must have 
no one to lead or drive them, but must take 
their own way, which, in all reason, one 
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might expect, would b a 
yet, unless the God of Israel, 
other miracles he has wrough ‘a 
more, and by an inv sible powe Teac 
cows, contrary to their natural instin 
inclination, to the land of Israel, and 
cularly to Beth-shemesh, they will r 
their former opinion, and will believe 
not the hand of God that smote them, 
was a chance that happened to them, v 
Thus did God suffer himself to be tem 
and prescribed to, after he had been ot! 
wise affronted, by these uncircumcised 
listines. Would they have been content 
the honour of Dagon, their god, should 1 
put upon such an issue as this? See ho 
willing bad men are to shift off their convit 
tions of the hand of God upon them; and t 
believe, when they are in trouble, that it is 
chance that happens to them ; and, if so, th 
rod has no voice which they are concerne 
to hear or heed. : : 
10 And the men did so ; and tool 
two milch kine, and tied them to th 
cart, and shut up their calves at home 
11 And they laid the ark of the Lor: 
upon the cart, and the coffer with thi 
mice of gold and the images of thei 
emerods. 12 And the kine took th 
straight way to the way of Betlt 
shemesh, and went along the high 
way, lowing as they went, and turne¢ 
not aside zo the right hand or fo th 
left; and the lords of the Philistins 
went after them unto the border o 
Beth-shemesh. 13 And they of Bet 
shemesh were reaping their whea 
harvest in the valley : and they liftei 
up their eyes, and saw the ark, ant 
rejoiced to see it. 14 And the cai 
came into the field of Joshua, a Beth 
shemite, and stood there, where ther 
was a great stone: and they clave th 
wood of the cart, and offered the kir 
a burnt offering unto the Lorp. 1 
And the Levites took down the ark 
of the Lorn, and the coffer that wa 
with it, wherein the jewels of gol 
were, and put them on the 
stone : and the men of Beth-she 
offered burnt offerings and sacrifices 
sacrifices the same day unto. th 
Lorp. 16 And when the five lord 
of the Philistines had seen 7, the} 
returned to Ekron the same day. 1/ 
And these are the golden, emerods 
which the Philistines returned fo 
trespass offermg unto the Lorp 
Ashdod one, for Gaza one, for 


r Gath one, for Ekron 
And the golden mice, ac- 
to the number of all the 
s of the Philistines belonging to 
five lords, both of fenced cities, 
and of country villages, even unto the 
great stone of Abel, whereon they set 
down the ark of the Lorn: which 
stone remaineth unto this day in the 


field of Joshua, the Beth-shemite. 
» We are here told, ‘ 
. How the Philistines dismissed the ark, 
0,11. ‘hey were made as glad to part 
h it as ever they had been to take it. Ass 
had fetched Israel out of the house of 
ondage, so now he fetched the ark out of 
§ captivity, in such a manner as that Egypt 
as glad when they departed, Ps. ev. 38. 1. 
They received no money or price for the 
nsom of it, as they hoped to do, even be- 
yond a king’s ransom. _ Thus it is prophe- 
sied of Cyrus (Isa. xlv. 13), He shall let go 
W/ captives, not for price nor reward. Nay, 
. They gave jewels of gold, as the Egyp- 
ans did to the Israelites, to be rid of it. 
Thus the ark that was carried into the 
nd of the Philistines, a trophy of their vic- 
jory, carried back with it trophies of its own, 
and lasting monuments of the disgrace of 
the Philistines. Note, God will be no loser 
in his glory, at last, by the successes of the 
church’s enemies against his ark, but will 
get himself honour from those that seek to 
do dishonour to him. 
"1. How the kine brought it to the land 
of Israel, v.12. They took the straight way 
to Beth-shemesh, the next city of the land of 
Israel, and a priests’ city, and turned not 
aside. This was a wonderful instance of the 
jower of God over the brute-creatures, and, 
ll things considered, no less than a miracle, 
at cattle unaccustomed to the yoke should 
‘aw so even, so orderly, and still go for- 
ard,—that, without any driver, they should 
© from home, to which all tame creatures 
have a natural inclination, and from their 
m calves, to which they had a natural 
ection,—that, without any director, they 
ould go the straight road to Beth-shemesh, 
ty eight or ten miles off, never miss the 
ay, never turn aside into the fields to feed 
emselves, nor turn back home to feed their 
Ives. They went on lowing for their 
oung ones, by which it appeared that they 
id not forgotten them, but that nature was 
ensible of the grievance of going from them ; 
é power of the God of nature therefore ap- 
gared ‘so much the greater, in overruling 
ne of the strongest instincts of nature. 
these two kine, says Dr. Lightfoot, knew 
eir owner, their great owner (Isa. i. 3), 
hom Hophni and Phinehas knew not, to 
ch I may add they brought home the 
rk to shame the stupidity of Israel, that 
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made no attempt to fetch it home. God’s 
providence is conversant about the motions 
feven of brute-creatures, and serves its own 
purposes by them.: The lords of the Philis- 
tines, with a suitable retinue no doubt, went 
after them, wondering at the power of the 
God of Israel; and thus those who thought 
to triumph over the ark were made to go 
like menial servants after it. 

III. How it was welcomed to the land of 
Israel: The men of Beth-shemesh were reap- 
ing their wheat-harvest, v. 13. They were 
going on with their worldly business, and 
were in no care about the ark, made no en- 
quiries what had become of it; if they had, 
it is likely they might have had private in- 
telligence beforehand of its coming, and 
might have gone to meet it, and conduct it 
into their own border. But they were as 
careless as the people that ceiled their own 
houses and let God’s house lie waste. Note, 
God will in his own time effect the deliver- 
ance of his church, not only though it be 
fought against by its enemies, but though it 
be neglected by its friends. Some observe 
that the returning ark found the men of 
Beth-shemesh, not idling or sporting in the 
streets of the city, but busy, reaping their 
corn in their fields, and well employed. 
Thus the tidings of the birth of Christ were 
brought to the shepherds when they were 
keeping their jlock by night. The devil visits 
idle men’ with his temptations. God visits 
industrious men with his favours. The same 
invisible hand that directed the kime to the 
land of Israel brought them into the field of 
Joshua, and in that field they stood, some 
think for the owner’s sake, on whom, being 
a very good man, they suppose God designed 
to put this honour. I rather think it was for 
the sake of the great stone in that field, 
which was convenient to put the ark upon, 
and which is spoken of, v. 14, 15,18. Now, 
1. When the reapers saw the ark, they re- 
joiced (v. 13); their joy for that was greater 
than the joy of harvest, and therefore they 
left their work to bid it welcome. When the 
Lord. turned again the captivity of his ark 
they were like men that dream; then) wus 
their mouth filled with laughter, Ps. cxxvi. 
1,2. Though they had not zeal and cou- 
rage enough to attempt the rescue or ran- 
som of it, yet, when it did come, they bade 
it heartily welcome. Note, The return of 
the ark, and the revival of holy ordinances, 
after days of restraint and trouble, cannot 
but be matter of great joy to every faithful 
Israelite. 3. They offered up the kine for a 
burnt-offering, to the honour of God, and 
made use of the wood of the cart for fuel, 
v. 14. Probably the Philistines intended 
these, when they sent them, to be a part of 
their trespass-offering, to make atonement, 
v. 3, 7. However, the men of Beth-shemesh 
looked upon it as proper to make this use of 
them, because it was by no means: fit that 
ever they should be put to any other use; 


thing that has once carried that sacred sym- 
bol of the divine presence: and the kine had 
been under such an immediate guidance of 


claim to them; they were servants to him, 
and therefore must be sacrifices to him, and 
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no doubt were accepted, though females, 
a whereas, in strictness, every burnt-offering 
S, was to be a male. 3. They deposited the 
ce ark, with a chest of jewels that the Philis- 
rv tines presented, upon the great stone in the 
ahs open field, a cold lodging for the ark of the 
ts, bad Lord and a very mean one; yet better so 
‘* than in Dagon’s temple, or in the hands of 
be” the Philistines. It is desirable to see the 
f; ark in its habitation in all the circumstances 
“ of solemnity and splendour ; but better have 


it upon a great stone, and in the fields of the 
wood, than be without it. The intrinsic 
grandeur of instituted ordinances ought not 
: to be diminished in our eyes by the mean- 
ness and poverty of the place where they are 
administered. As the burning of the cart 
> and cows that brought home the ark might 
be construed to signify their hopes that it 
should never be carried away again out of 
the land of Israel, so the setting of it upon a 
great stone might signify their hopes that it 
should be established again upon a firm 
foundation. The church is built upon a 
rock. 4. They offered the sacrifices of 
thanksgiving to God, some think upon the 
great stone, more probably upon an altar of 
earth made for the purpose, v. 15. And, the 
case being extraordinary, the law for offering 
at the altar in the court of the tabernacle 
was dispensed with, and the more easily be- 
cause Shiloh was now dismantled ; God him- 
self had forsaken it, and the ark, which was 
its chief glory, they had with them here. 
Beth-shemesh, though it lay within the lot 
of the tribe of Dan, yet belonged to Judah, 
so that this accidental bringing of the ark 
hither was an indication of its designed set- 
tlement there, in process of time; for, when 
God refused the tabernacle of Joseph, he chose 
the tribe of Judah, Ps. |xxviii. 67, 68. It 
ie was one of those cities which were assigned 

out of the lot of Judah to the sons of Aaron, 

Josh. xxi. 16. Whither should the ark go 

but to a priests’ city? And it was well they 

had those of that sacred order ready (for 

though they are here called Levites, v. 15, 

yet it should seem they were priests) both to 

take down the ark and to offer the sacrifices. 

5. The lords of the Philistines returned to 

Ekron, much affected, we may suppose, with 

what they had seen of the glory of God and 
| - the zeal of the Israelites, and yet not re- 
i, claimed from the worship of Dagon; for 

how seldom has a nation changed its gods, 
though they were no gods! Jer. ii. 11. 
Though they cannot but think the God of 
ie Israel, glorious in holiness and fearful in 
; raises, yet they are resolved they will think 
aal-zebub, the god of Ekron, at least as 
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never shall that cart carry any common 


heaven that God had, as it were, already laid. 


cause he is their: 
continuance of the 
place; there it is unto this a 
cause it remained a lasting memorial o} 
great event, and served to support thi 
tional history hy which it was transmit! 
Hosen, The fathers would say to th 
ren, “This is the stone upon which the a 
God was set when it came out of the Phili 
tines’ hands, a thing never to be forgotten 
19 And he smote the men of Beth 
shemesh, because they had looke 


into the ark of the Lorp, even h 
smote of the people fifty thousant 
and threescore and ten men: and th 
people lamented, because the Lori 
had smitten many of the people witl 
a great slaughter. 20 And the mei 
of Beth-shemesh said, Who is ab 
to stand before this holy Lorp God? 
and to whom shall he go up from us 
21 And they sent messengers to 
inhabitants of Kirjath-jearim, saying 
The Philistines have brought agair 
the ark of the Lorp; come ye down, 
and fetch it up to you. 3 } 


iq 
Here is, 1. The sin of the men of Beth. 
shemesh: They looked into the ark of the 
Lord, v. 19. Every Israelite had heard great 
talk of the ark, and had been possessed wit 
a profound veneration for it; but they ha¢ 
been told that it was lodged within a veil 
and even the high priest himself | might 
not look upon it but once a year, and then 
through a cloud of incense. Perhaps. this 
made many say (as we are apt to covet that 
which is forbidden) what a great deal they 
would give for a sight of it. Some of these 
Beth-shemites, we may suppose, for tha 
reason, rejoiced to see the ark (v. 13) more 
than for the sake of the public. Yet this 
did not content them; they might see it, bat 
they would go further, they would take off the 
covering, which it is likely was nailed. or 
screwed on, and look into it, under pretence 
of seeing whether the Philistines had not 
taken the two tables out of it or some wa 
damaged them, but really to gratifya s 
curiosity of their own, which intruded 
those things that God had thought fit to 
ceal from them. Note, It is a great affi 
to God for vain men to pry into and 
dle with the secret things which belong 
to them, Deut. xxix. 29; Col. ii. 18. | 
were all ruined by an ambition of forbid 
knowledge. .That which made this lookir 
into the ark a great sin was that it proceed 
from a very low and mean opinion of the ark 
The familiarity they had with it upon this 
casion bred contempt and irreverence. - 
haps they presumed upon their being pri 
but the dignity of the ministerial office 
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excusing that it will aggra- 

e a careless and irreverent treatment of 
1oiy things. They should, by their example, 
have taught others to keep their distance and 
Jook upon the ark with a holy awe. Perhaps 
| they presumed upon the kind entertainment 
| they had given the ark, and the sacrifices 
| they had now offered to welcome it home 
| with, for which they thought the ark was in- 
| debted to them, and they might be allowed 
0 repay themselves with the satisfaction of 
ooking into it. But let no man think that 
his service done for God will justify him in 
ny instance of disrespect or irreverence to- 
rds the things of God. Or it may be they 
esumed upon the present mean circum- 
tances the ark was in, newly come out of 
“captivity, and unsettled; now that it stood 
pon a cold stone, they thought they might 
ake free with it; they should never have 
uch another opportunity of being familiar 
With it. It is an offence to God if we think 
neanly of his ordinances because of the 
Mmeanness of the manner of their administra- 
tion. Had they looked with an understand- 
\ ing eye upon the ark, and not judged purely 
| by outward appearance, they would have 
Barought that the ark never shone with greater 
“majesty than it did now. It had triumphed 
over the Philistines, and come out of its 
house of bondage (like Christ out ofthe grave) 
by its own power; had they considered this, 
they would not have looked into it thus, as 
acommon chest. 2. Their punishment for 
‘this sin: He smote the men of Beth-shemesh, 
many of them, with a great slaughter. How 
| jealous is God for the honour of his ark! He 
will not suffer it to be profaned. Be not de- 
eived, God is not mocked. ‘Those that will 
not fear his goodness, and reverently use the 
| tokens of his grace, shall be made to feel his 
_ justice, and sink under the tokens of his dis- 
pleasure. Those that pry into what is for- 
bidden, and come too near to holy fire, will 
find it is at their peril. He smote 50,070 men. 
‘This account of the numbers smitten is ex- 
pressed in a very unusual manner in the 
original, which, besides the improbability 
that there should be so many guilty and so 
many slain, occasions many learned men to 
question whether we take the matter aright. 
In the original it is, He smote in (or among) 
the people three score and ten men, fifty thou- 
sand men. The Syriac and Arabic read it, 
| five thousand and seventy men. ‘The Chaldee 
' reads it, seventy men of the elders, and fifty 
thousand of the common people. Seventy men 
as valuable as 50,000, so some, because they 

were priests. ‘Some think the seventy men 
) were the Beth-shemites that were slain for 
| looking into the ark, and the 50,000 were 
| those that were slain by the ark, in the land 
of the Philistines. He smote seventy men, 
| that is, fifty out of a thousand, which was one 
in twenty, a half decimation ; so some under- 
| stand it. The Septuagint read it much as 
we do, he smote seventy men, and fifty thou- 
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sand men. Josephus says only seventy were 
smitten. 3. The terror that was struck 
upon the men of Beth-shemesh by this 
severe stroke. ‘They said, as well they 
might, Whois able to stand before this holy 
Lord God ? v.20. Some think this expresses 
their murmuring against God, as if he had 
dealt hardly and unjustly with them. In- 
stead of quarrelling with themselves and 
their own sins, they quarrelled with God and 
his judgments ; as David was displeased, in a 
case not much dissimilar, 2 Sam. vi. 8, 9. 
I rather think it intimates their awful and 
reverent adoration of God, as the Lord God, 
as a holy Lord God, and as a God before 
whom none is able to stand. This they in- 
fer from that tremendous judgment, ‘‘ Who 
is able to stand before the God of the ark? 
‘To stand before God to worship him (blessed 
be his name) is not impossible; we are 
through Christ invited, encouraged, and en- 
abled to do it, but to stand before God to 
contend with him we are not able. Who is 
able to stand before the throne of his im- 
mediate glory, and look full upon it? 1 Tim. 
vi. 16. Who is able to stand before the tri- 
bunal of his inflexible justice, and make his 
part good there? Ps. cxxx. 3; cxliii. 2. 
Who is able to stand before the arm of his 
provoked power, and either resist or bear the 
strokes of it? Ps. lxxvi. 7. 4. Their desire, 
hereupon, to be rid of the ark. ‘They asked, 
To whom shall he go up from us ? v. 20. They 
should rather have asked, ‘“‘How may we 
make our peace with him, and recover his 
favour?” Mic. vi. 6,7. But they begin to 
be as weary of the ark as the Philistines had 
been, whereas, if they had treated it with 
due reverence, who knows but it might have 
taken up its residence among them, and they 
had all been blessed for the ark’s sake? But 
thus, when the word of God works with 
terror on sinners’ consciences, they, instead 
of taking the blame and shame to themselves, 
quarrel with the word, and put it from 
them, Jer. vi. 10. ‘They sent messengers to 
the elders of Kirjath-jearim, a strong city 
further up in the country, and begged of 
them to come and fetch the ark up thither, 
v. 21, They durst not touch it to bring it 
thither themselves, but stood aloof from it as 
a dangerous thing. ‘Thus do foolish men 
run from one extreme to the other, from pre- 
sumptuous boldness to slavish shyness. Kir- 
jath-jearim, that is, the city of woods, be- 
longed to Judah, Josh. xv. 9, 60. It lay in 
the way from Beth-shemesh to Shiloh, so 
that when they sent to them to fetch it, we 
may suppose, they intended that the elders 
of Shiloh should fetch it thence, but God in- 
tended otherwise. Thus was it sent from 
town to town, and no care taken of it by the 
public, a sign that there was no king in Israel. 
CHAP. VII. 


In this chapter we have, I. The eclipsing of the glory of the ark, 
by its privacy in Kirjath-jearim for many years, ver. 1, 2, Il. The 
appearing of the glory of Samuel in ‘.is public services for the 
good of Israel, to whom he was raised up to be a judge, and he 
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was the last that bore that character. This chapter gives us all 
the account we have of him when he was in the prime of his time; 
for what we had before was in his childhood (ch. ii. and iii.); what 
we have of him after was in his old age, ch. viii. 1. We have him 
here active, 1. In the reformation of Israel from their idolatry, 

“ ver. 3,4. 2. In the reviving of religion among them, ver. 5, 6, 
3. In praying for them against the invading Philistines (ver. 7—9), 
over whom God, in answer to his prayer, gave them a glorious 
victory, ver. 10,11. 4. In erecting a thankful memorial of that vic- 
tory, ver. 12. 5, In the improvement of that victory, ver. 13, 14. 
6. In the administration of justice, ver. 15—17. And these were 
the things for which God was preparing and designing him, in 
the early vouchsafements of his grace to him. 


ND the men of Kirjath-jearim 
came, and fetched up the ark 
of the Lorp, and brought it into the 
house of Abinadab in the hill, and 
sanctified Eleazar his son to keep the 
ark of the Lornp. 2 And it came to 
pass, while the ark abode in Kirjath- 
jearim, that the time was long; for 
it was twenty years: and all the 
house of Israel lamented after the 
Lorp. 

Here we must attend the ark to Kirjath- 
jearim, and then leave it there, to hear not a 
word more of it except once (ch, xiv. 18), till 
David fetched it thence, about forty years 
after, 1 Chron. xiii. 6. 

I. We are very willing to attend it thither, 
for the men of Beth-shemesh have by their 
own folly made that a burden which might 
have been a blessing ; and gladly would we 
see it among those to whom it will bea savour 
of life unto life, for in every place where it 
has been of late it has been a savour of death 
unto death. Now, 

1. The men of Kirjath-jearim cheerfully 
brmg it among them, v. 1. | They came, at 
the first word, and fetched up the ark of 
the Lord. «'Their neighbours the Beth-she- 
mites, were not more glad to get rid of it than 
they were to receive it, knowing very well 
that what slaughter the ark had made at 
Beth-shemesh was not an act of arbitrary 
power, but of necessary justice, and those that 
suffered by it must blame themselves, not the 
ark; we may depend upon the word which 
God hath said (Jer. xxv. 6), Provoke me not, 
and I will do you no hurt. Note, The judg- 
ments of God on those who profane his 
ordinances should not make us affraid of the 
ordinances, but of profaning them and making 
an ill use of them. 

2. They carefully provided for its decent 
entertainment among them, as a welcome 
guest, with true affection, and, as an honour- 
able guest, with respect and reverence. 

(1.) They provided a proper place to re- 
ceive it. They had no public building to 
adorn with it, but they lodged it in the house 
of Abinadab, which stood upon the highest 
ground, and, probably, was the best house in 
their city ; or perhaps the master of it was the 
most eminent man they had for piety, and 
best affected to the ark. The men of 
Beth-shemesh left it exposed upon a stone 


- in the open field, and, though it was a city of 


priests, none of them received it into his 
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house; but the men a 
common Israelites, g 
no doubt the best 


God will find out a res’ 


is no new thing for God’s ark to be th 
into a private house. Christ and his apo: 
preached from house to house when the 
could not have public places at command. 
[3.] Sometimes priests are shamed and out. 
done in religion by common Israelites. i 

(2.) They provided a proper person to at- 
tend it: They sanctified Eleazar his son te 
keep it; not the father, either because he 
aged and infirm, or because he had the af. 
fairs of his house and family to attend, fror 
which they would not take him off. But 
the son, who, itis probable, was a very piou 
devout young man, and zealously affected to- 
wards the best things. His business was to 
keep the ark, not only from being seized by 
malicious Philistines, but from being touched 
or looked into by too curious Israelites. He 
was to keep the room clean and decent ir 
which the ark was, that, though it was in an 
obscure place, it might not look like a neg- 
lected thing, which no man looked after. It 
does not appear that this Eleazar was of the 
tribe of Levi, much less of the house of 
Aaron, nor was it needful that he should, fo 
here was no altar either for sacrifice or ins 
cense, only we may suppose that some de- 
vout Israelites would come and pray before 
the ark, and those that did so he was there 
ready to attend and assist. For this purpose 
they sanctified him, that is, by his own con 
sent, they obliged him to make this his busi- 
ness, and to give a constant attendance to it; 
they set him apart for it in the name of all 
their citizens. This was irregular, but was 
excusable because of the present distress, 
When the ark has but recently come out of 
captivity we cannot expect it to be on a sud- 
den in its usual solemnity, but must take 
things as they are, and make the best of 
them. . [onal 

II. Yet we are very lothto leave it he 
wishing it well at Shiloh again, but that is 
made desolate (Jer. wii. 14), or at least wish- 
ing it at Nob, or Gideon, or wherever 
tabernacle and the altars are; but, it se 
it must lie by the way for want of som 
public-spirited men to bring it to its proper 
place. 1. The time of its continuance here 
was long, very long, above forty years i 
in these fields of the wood, a remote, 
scure, private place, unfrequented and alm 
unregarded (v. 2): The time that the 
abode in Kirjath-jearim was long, even 
David fetched it thence. It was very st 
that all the time that Samuel governed the 
was never brought to its place in the 
of holies, an evidence of the decay of h 
zeal among them. God suffered it to b 
to punish them for their neglect of the 


things 
b. ix. 23; xii. 27. It was a just reproach 
the priests that one not of their order was 
ctified to keep theark. 2. Twenty years 
this time had passed before the house of 
ael was sensible of the want of the ark. 
Nhe Septuagint read it somewhat more 
“clearly than we do; and it was twenty 
‘years, and (that is, when) the whole house of 
Tsrael looked up again after the Lord. So 
long the ark remained in obscurity, and the 
Israelites were not sensible of the incon- 
venience, nor ever made any enquiry after it, 
what has become of it; though, while it was 
absent from the tabernacle, the token of God’s 
pecial presence was wanting, nor could they 
p the day of atonement as it should be 
t. They were content with the altars 
hout the ark; so easily can formal profes- 
Sors rest satisfied in a round of external per- 
| ances, without any tokens of God’s 
resence or acceptance. But at length they 
bethought themselves, and began to lament 
after the Lord, stirred up to it, it is probable, 
the preaching of Samuel, with which an 
extraordinary working of the Spirit of God 
setin. A general disposition to repentance 
ind reformation now appears throughout all 
rael, and they begin to look unto him whom 
they had slighted, and to mourn, Zech. xii. 10. 
. Lightfoot thinks this was a matter and 
‘time as remarkable as almost any we read of 
‘in scripture; and that that great conversion, 
cts il. and iii., is the only parallel to it. 
Note, (1.) Those that know how to value 
God’s ordinances cannot but reckon it a 
ery lamentable thing to want them. 
[rue repentange and conversion begin in 
amenting after the Lord ; we must be sensi- 
e that by sin we have provoked him to 
vithdraw and are undone if we continue in 
state of distance from him, and be restless 
ill we have recovered his favour and ob- 
ained his gracious returns. It was better 
vith the Israelites when they wanted the ark, 
nd were lamenting after it, than when they 
d the ark, and were prying into it, or 
riding themselves in it. Better see people 
onging in the scarcity of the means of grace 
n loathing in the abundance of them. 


3 And Samuel spake unto all the 
house of Israel, saying, If ye do re- 
turn unto the Lorp with all your 
hearts, then put away the strange 

ds and Ashtaroth from among you, 
and prepare your hearts unto the 
Lorp, and serve him only: and he 
will deliver you out of the hand of 
the Philistines. 4 Then the children 
of Israel did put away Baalim and 
Ashtarotk, and served the Lorp 
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1 ark at Kinjathjeariat, 
y. 5 And Samuel said, Gather 


‘all Israel to Mizpeh, and I will pray 


for you unto the Lorp. 6 And they 
gathered together to Mizpeh, and 
drew water, and poured z¢ out before 
the Lorn, and fasted on that day, 
and said there, We have simned 
against the Lorp. And Samuel 
judged the children of Israel in Miz- 
peh. 


We may well wonder where Samuel was 
and what he was doing all this while, for we 
have not had him so much as named till now, 
since ch. iv. 1, not as if he were uncon- 
cerned, but his labours among his people are 
not mentioned till there appears the fruit 
of them. When he perceived that they began 
to lament after the Lord he struck while the 
iron was hot, and two things he endeavoured 
to do for them, as a faithful servant of God 
and a faithful friend to the Israel of God :— 

I. He endeavoured to separate between 
them and their idols, for there reformation 
must begin. He spoke to all the house o} 
Israel (v. 3), going, as it should seem, from 
place to place, an itinerant preacher (for we 
find not that they were gathered together 
till ». 5), and wherever he came this was his 
exhortation, “If you do indeed return to the 
Lord, as you seem inclined to do, by your 
lamentations for your departure from him 


and his from you, then know, 1. That you 


must renounce and abandon your idols, put 
away the strange gods, for your God will 
admit no rival; put them away from you, 
each one from himself, nay, and put them 


(2.)| from among you, do what you can, in your 


places, to rid them out of the country. Put 
away Baalim, the strange gods, and Ashta- 
roth, the strange goddesses,” for such also 
they had. Or Ashtaroth is particularly 
named because it was the®best-beloved idol, 
and that which they were most wedded to. 
Note, True repentance strikes at the darling 
sin, and will with a peculiar zeal and resolu- 
tion put away that, the sin which most easily 
besets us. 2. “That you must make a 
solemn business of returning to God, and do 
it with a serious consideration and a stedfast 
resolution, for both are included in preparing 
the heart, directing, disposing, establishing, 
the heart unto the Lord. 3. That you must 
be wholly for God, for him and no other, 
serve him only, else you do not serve him at 
all so as to please him. 4. That this is the 
only way and a sure way to prosperity and 
deliverance. Take this course, and he will de- 
liver you out of the hand of the Philistines; for 
it was because you forsook him and served 
other gods that he delivered you into their 
hands.” This was the purport of Samuel’s 
preaching, and it had a wonderfully good 
effect (v 4): They put away Baalim and Ash- 
taroth, not only quitted the worship of them, 
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The Israelites attacked by the Philistines. 1 SAMUE A 
but destroyed their images, demolished their 


altars, and quite abandoned them. What 


have we to do any more with idols? Hos. 


xiv. 8; Isa. xxx. 22. 

II. He endeavoured to engage them for 
ever to God and his service. Now that he 
had them in a good mind he did all he could 
to keep them in it. 

1. He summons all Israel, at least by 
their elders, as their representatives, to meet 
him at Mizpeh (v. 5), and there he promises 
to pray for them. And it was worth while 
for them to come from the remotest part of 
the country to join with Samuel in seeking 
God’s favour. Note, Ministers should pray 
for those to whom they preach, that God by 
his grace would make the preaching effectual. 
And, when we come together in religious as- 
semblies, we must remember that it is as 
much ovr business there to join in public 
prayers as it is to hear a sermon. He would 
pray for them that, by the grace of God, they 
might be parted from their idols, and that 
then, by the providence of God, they might 
be delivered from the Philistines. Ministers 
would profit their people more if they did but 
pray more for them. 

2. They obey his summons, and not only 
come to the meeting, but conform to the in- 
tentions of it, and appear there very well 
disposed, v. 6. 

(1.) They drew water and poured it out 
before the Lord, signifying, [1.] Their hu- 
miliation and contrition for sin, owning 
themselves as Water spilt upon the ground, 
which cannot be gathered up again (2 Sam. 
xiv. 14), so mean, so miserable, before God, 
Ps. xxii. 14. The Chaldee reads it, They 
poured out their hearts in repentance before 
the Lord. They wept rivers of tears, and sor- 
rowed after a godly sort, for it was before 
the Lord and with an eye to him. ([2.] 
Their earnest prayers and supplications to 
God for mercy. The soul is, in prayer, 
poured out befom God, Ps. Ixii. 8. [3.] 
Their universal reformation; they thus ex- 
pressed their willingness to part with all 
their sins, and to retainno more of the relish 
or savour of them than the vessel does of 
the water that is poured out of it. They 
were free and full in their confession, and 
fixed in their resolution to cast away from 
them all their transgressions. Israel is now 
haptized from their idols, so Dr. Lightfoot. 
[4.] Some think it signifies their joy in the 
hope of God’s mercy, which Samuel had as- 
sured them of. This ceremony was used 
with that signification at the feast of taber- 
nacles, John vii. 37, 38, and see Isa. xii. 3. 
Taking it in this sense, if must be read, 
They drew water after they had fasted. In 
the close of their humiliation they thus 
expressed their hope of pardon and recon- 
elliation. 

(2.) They fasted, abstained from food, af- 
flicted their souls, so expressing repentance 
and exciting devotion. 
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to God and taking shame 
And, if we thus confe 
find our God faithful and 
our sins. cb aieey Bat des 
3..Samuel judged them at that tit 
Mizpeh, that is, he assured them, in G 
name, of the pardon of their sins, upon their 
repentance, and that God was reconciled to 
them. It was a judgment of absolution. 
Or he received informations against those 
that did not leave their idols, and proceeded 
against them according to law. ‘lhose.that 
would not judge themselves he judged. Or 
now he settled courts of justice among them, 
and appointed the terms and circuits which 
he observed afterwards, v. 16. Now he set 
those wheels a-going; and, whereas before 
he acted only as a prophet, now he began to 
act as a magistrate, to prevent their relapsing 
into those sins which now they seemed to 
have renounced. r 


And when the Philistines 
heard that the children of Israel were 
gathered together to Mizpeh, the 
lords of the Philistines went up 
against Israel. And when the child- 
ren of Israel heard zt, they were afraid 
of the Philistines. 8 And the child- 
ren of Israel said to Samuel, Cease. 
not to cry unto the Lorp our God’ 
for us, that he will save us out of the 
hand of the Philistines. 9 And 
Samuel. took a sucking lamb, and 
offered it for a burnt offering wholly: 
unto the Lorp: and Samuel cried 
unto the Lorn for Israel; and the 
Lorp heard him. 10 And as Samuel 
was offering up the burnt offering 
the Philistines drew near to battle 
against Israel: but the Lorp thun- 
dered with a great thunder on that 
day upon the Philistines, and dis- 
comfited them; and they were smit- 
ten before Israel. 11 And the men 
of Israel went out of Mizpeh, and 
pursued the Philistines, and smote 
them, until they came under Bet 
car. 12 Then Samuel took a stone, 
and set it between Mizpeh and Shen 
and called the name of it Eben-ezer, 
saying, Hitherto hath the Lorp 
helped us. 1 i 

Here, I. The Philistines invade Israel (¢ 
7), taking umbrage from that general me 
ing for repentance and prayer as if it 


been a rendezvous for war, and, if so, t 
thought it prudent to keep the war out of 


_ courage them. 


~ Philistines. 


m country. ‘They tad no just cause 
suspicion ; but those that seek to do 


for this 

‘mischief to others will be forward to imagine 
‘that others design mischief to them. Now 

see here, 1. How evil sometimes seems to 


come out of good. ‘The religious meeting of 
the Israelites at Mizpeh brought trouble 


upon them from the Philistines, which per- 


haps tempted them to wish they had staid 


. at home and to blame Samuel for calling 


them together. But we may be in God’s 
way and yet meet with distress; nay, when 
sinners begin to repent and- reform, they 
must expect that Satan will muster all his 
force against them, and set his instruments 
on work to the utmost to oppose and dis- 
But, 2. How good is, at 
length, brought out of that evil. Israel could 
never be threatened more seasonably than at 
this time, when they were repenting and 
praying, nor could they have been better 
prepared to receive the enemy; nor could 
the Philistines have acted more impoliticly 
for themselves than to make war upon Israel 
at this time, when they were making their 
peace with God. But God permitted them 
to do it, that he might have an opportunity 
immediately of crowning his people’s re- 
formation with tokens of his favour, and of 


_ confirming the words of his messenger, who 


had assured them that if they repented God 
would deliver them out of the hand of the 
Thus he makes man’s wrath to 
praise him, and serves the purposes of his 
grace to his people even by the malicious 


designs of their enemies against them, Mic. 


iv. 11, 12. 

If. Israel cleaves ciosely to Samuel, as 
their best friend, under God, in this distress ; 
though he was no military man, nor ever 
celebrated as a mighty man of valour, yet, 
being afraid of the Philistines, for whom 
they thought themselves an unequal match, 
they engaged Samuel’s prayers for them: 
Cease not to cry unto the Lord our God for 
us, v. 8. They were here unarmed, unpre- 
pared for war, come together to fast and 
pray, not to fight; prayers and tears there- 
fore being all the weapons many of them are 
now furnished with, to these they have re- 
course. And, knowing Samuel to have a 
great interest in heaven, they earnestly beg 
of him to improve it for them. They had 


_ 1eason to expect it, because he had promised 


to pray for them (v. 5), had promised them 
deliverance from the Philistines .(v. 3), and 


_ they had been observant of him in all that 
| which he had spoken to them from the Lord. 
_ Thus those who sincerely submit to Christ, 
_ as their lawgiver and judge, need not doubt 


of their interest in his intercession. They 
Were very solicitous that Samuel should not 
cease to pray for them: what military pre- 
parations were to be made they would un- 
dertake them, but let him continue instant 
in prayer, perhaps remembering that when 
Moses did but let down his hand ever so 
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Samuel’s intercession for Israel. 


little Amalek prevailed. O what a comfort is 
it to-all believers that our great intercessor 
above never ceases, is never silent, for he 
always appears inthe presence of God for us! 

III. Samuel intercedes with God for them, 
and does it by sacrifice, v. 9. He took a 
sucking lamb, and offered it for a burnt- 
offering, a whole burnt-offering, to the Lord, 
and, while the sacrifice was in burning, with 
the smoke of it his prayers ascended up to 
heaven for Israel.. Observe, 1. He made in- 
tercession with a sacrifice. Christ intercedes 
in the virtue of his satisfaction, and in all 
our prayers we must have an eye to his great 
oblation, depending upon that for audience 
and acceptance. Samuel’s sacrifice without 
his prayer would have been an empty shadow, 
his prayer without the sacrifice would not 
have been so prevalent, but both together 
teach us what great things we may expect from 
God in answer to those prayers which are 
made with faith in Christ’s sacrifice. 2. It 
was a burnt-offering, which was offered 
purely for the glory of God, so intimating 
that the great plea he relied on in his prayer 
was taken from the honour of God. “ Lord, 
help thy people now for thy name’s sake.” 
When we endeavour to give glory to God we 
may hope he will, in answer to our prayers, 
work for his own glory. 3. It was but one 
sucking lamb that he offered ; for it is the 
integrity and intention of the heart that God 
looks at, more than the bulk or number of 
the offerings. This one lamb (typifying the 
Lamb. of God) was more acceptable than 
thousands of rams or bullocks would have 
been without faith and prayer. Samuel was 
no priest, but he was a Levite and a prophet ; 
the case was extraordinary, and what he did 
was by special direction, and therefore was 
accepted of God. And justly was this re- 
proach put upon the priests because they had 
corrupted themselves. 

IV. Godgave a gracious answerto Samuel’s 
prayer (v. 9): The Lord heard him. He was 
himself a Samuel, asked of God, and many a 
Samuel, many a mercy in answer to prayer, 
God gave him. Sons of prayer should be 
famous for praying, as Samuel was among 
those that call upon his name, Ps. xcix. 6. 
The answer was a real answer: the Philis- 
tines were discomfited (v. 10, 11), totally 
routed, and that in such a manner as highly 
magnified the prayer of Samuel, the power 
of God, and the valour of Israel. 1. The 
prayer of Samuel was honoured ; for at the 
yery time when he was offering up his sacri- 
fice, and his prayer with it, the battle began, 
and turned immediately against the Philis- 
tines. Thus while he was yet speaking God 
heard, and answered in thunder, Isa. lxv. 24. 
God showed that it was Samuel’s prayer and 
sacrifice that he had respect to, and hereby 
let Israel know that as in a former engage- 
ment with the Philistines he had justly chas- 
tised their presumptuous confidence in the 
presence of the ark, on the shoulders of twa 
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The defeat of the Philistines. 
profane priests, so now he graciously ac- | 
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cepted their humble dependence upon. the 
prayer of faith from the mouth and heart of 
a pious prophet, 2. The power of God was 
greatly honoured ; for he took the work into 
his own hand, and discomfited them, not 
with great hail-stones, which would kill them 
(as Josh. x. 11), but with a great thunder, 
which frightened them and put them into 
such terror and consternation that they 
fainted away, and became a very easy prey 
to the sword of Israel, before whom, being 
thus confounded, they were smitten. Jo- 
sephus adds that the earth quaked under 
them when first they made the onset and in 
many places opened and swallowed them 
up, and that, besides the terror of the 
thunder, their faces and hands were burnt 
with lightning, which obliged them to shift 
for themselves by flight. And, being thus 
driven to their heels by the immediate hand 
of God (whom they feared not so much as 
they had feared his ark, ch. iv. 7), then, 3. 
Honour was put upon the hosts of Israel ; 
they were made use of for the completing of 
the victory, and had the pleasure of triumphing 
over their oppressors: They pursued the Phi- 
listines, and smote them. How soon did they 
find the benefit of their repentance, and re- 
formation, and return to God! Now that 
they have thus engaged him for them none 
of their enemies can stand before them. 

V. Samuel erected a thankful memorial of 
this victory, to the glory of God and for the 
encouragement of Israel, v. 12. He set up 
an Hben-ezer, the stone of help. If ever the 
people’s hard hearts should lose the impres- 
sions of this providence, this stone would 
either revive the remembrance of it, and 
make them thankful, or remain a standing 
witness against them for their unthankful- 
ness. 1. The place where this memorial 
was set up was the same where, twenty years 
before, the Israelites were smitten before the 
Philistines, for that was beside Eben-ezer, 
ch. iv. 1. The sin which procured that de- 
feat formerly being pardoned upon their re- 
pentance, the pardon was sealed by this 
glorious victory in the very same place where 
they then suffered loss; see Hos. i. 10. 2. 
Samuel himself took care to set up this 
monument. He had been instrumental by 
prayer to obtain the mercy, and therefore he 
thought himself in a special manner obliged 
to make this grateful acknowledgment of it. 
3. The reason he gives for the name is, 
Hitherto the Lord hath helped us, mm which 
he speaks thankfully of what was past, giving 
the glory of the victory to God only, who 
had added this to all his former favours ; 
and yet he speaks somewhat doubtfully for 
the future: “Hitherto things have done 
well, but what God may yet do with us we 
know not, that we refer to him; but let us 

raise him for what he has done.” Note, 
The beginnings of mercy and deliverance are 
to be acknowledged by us with thankfulness 
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pletely finished, nay, tho 
uncertain: Having obtain 

I continue hitherto, says blesse 
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dued, and they came no more int¢ 
the coast of Israel: and the hand of — 
the Lorp was against the Philistines’ 
all the days of Samuel. 14 And the 
cities which the Philistines had taken 
from Israel were restored to Israel, 
from Ekron even unto Gath; and 
the coasts thereof did Israel deliver 
out of the hands, of the Philistines. 
And there was peace between Israel — 
and the Amorites. 15 And Samuel 
judged Israel all the days of his life. — 
16 And he went from year to year in 
circuit to Beth-el, and Gilgal, and 
Mizpeh, and judged Israel in all those 
places. 17 And his return was ta 
Ramah ; for there was his house ; and © 
there he judged Israel; and there he 
built an altar unto the Lord. 


We have here a short account of the further — 
good services that Samuel did to Israel. 
Having’ parted them from their idols, and 
brought them home to their God, he had put 
them into a capacity of receiving further be- 
nefits by his ministry. ' Having prevailed in — 
that, he becomes, in other instances, a great 
blessing to them ; yet, writing it himself, he — 
is brief in the relation. We are not told 
here, but it appears (2 Chron. xxxv. 18) that 
in the days of Samuel the prophet the people 
of Israel kept the ordinance of the passover 
with more than ordinary devotion, notwith- 
standing the distance of the ark and thé de- 
solations of Shiloh. Many good offices, 10 
doubt, he did for Israel, but here we are only 
told how instrumental he was, 1. In securing — 
the public peace (v. 13): “In his days the 
Philistines came no more into the coast of 
Israel, made no inroads or incursions upon © 
them; they perceived that God nowfought for — 
Israeland that his hand wasagainst the Philis- 
tines, and this kept themin awe, and restrained — 
the remainder of their wrath.” Samuel was 
a protector and deliverer to Israel, not by 
dint of sword, as Gideon, nor by strength of 
arm, as Samson, but by the power of prayer 
tion among the people. Religion and piety — 
are the best securities of a nation. 2. In re- © 
covering the public rights, v. 14. By his © 
influence Israel had the courage to demand — 
the cities which the Philistines had unjustly — 
taken from them and had long detained; 
and the Philistines, not daring to contend — 
with one that had so great an interest in ~ 
heavep tamely yielded to the demand, ak 


e think) even Ekron and Gath, 
vo of their ¢ ir capital cities, though afterwards 
they re pick. them; others think some small 

_ towns that lay between Ekron and Gath, 
Betis ch were forced out of the ‘Philistines’ 
hands. This they got by their reformation 
and religion, they got ground of their ene- 
; mies and got forward in their affairs. It is 
added, There was peace between Israel and the 
Amorites, that is, the Canaanites, the remains 
of the natives. Not that Israel’ made any 
Rare with them, but they were quiet, and 
| not so mischievous to Israel as they had 
Betarames been. Thus when a man’s ways 
lease the Lord he maketh even his enemies to 
x at peace with him and give him no disturb- 
‘ance, Prov. xvi. 7. 3. In administering public 
| justice (v. 15, 16); He judged Israel; as a 
| prophet he taught them their duty and re- 
aiaying them for their sins, which is called 
| judging, Ezek. xx. 4; xxii. 2. Moses judged 
Dieracl when ‘he made them know the statutes 
i God and his laws (Exod. xviii. 16); and 


thus Samuel judged them to the last, even 
| after Saul was made king; so he promised 
them then, when Saul was inaugurated (ch. 
"xii. 23), I will not cease to teach youthe good 
and therightway. Asa magistrate, he received 
appeals from the inferior courts and gave 
"judgment upon them, tried causes and deter- 
‘mined them, tried prisoners and acquitted or 


condemned them, according to the law. 
_ This he did all his days, till he grew old and 
fp Past service, and resigned to Saul; and after- 
wards he exercised authority when applica- 
_ tion was made to him ; nay, he judged even 
a Agag, and Saul himself. But when he was 
‘in his prime he rode the circuit, for the con- 
venience of the country, at least of that part 
of it which lay most under his influence. 
He kept courts at Beth-el, Gilgal, and 
_ Mizpeh, all in the tribe of Benjamin ; but 
_ his constant residence was at Ramah, his 
' father’s city, and there he judged Israel, 
thither they resorted to him from all parts 
with their complaints, v.17. 4. In keeping 
| up the public exercises of religion; for there, 
_ where he lived, he built an altar to the Lord, 
“not in contempt of the altar that was at Nob, 
or Gibeon, or wherever the tabernacle was ; 
_ but divine justice having laid Shiloh waste, 
and no other place being yet chosen for them 
_to bring their offerings to (Deut. xii. 11), he 
looked upon the law which confined them 
_ to one place to be for the present suspended, 
and therefore, being a prophet, and under 
divine direction, he did as the patriarchs 
did, he built an altar where he lived, both 
i for the use of his own family and fer the 
im te of the country that resorted to it. 
Great men should use their wealth, power, 
and interest, for the keeping up of religion 
in the places where they live. 


CHAP. VIII. 


| "Vhiegs went so very well with Israel, in the chapter before, under 
Serouel’s administration, that, methinks, it is a pity to find him 
80 quickly, as we do in this chapter, old, and going off, and thingr 
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workin towards a revolution.» But so it is; Israel’s good day 

seldom continue long. We have here, I. Samuel decaying, ver. 1 
JI, His sons degenerating, ver. 2,3. III. Israel discontented wit! 
the present government and anxious to see a change. For 
1. They petition Samuel to set a king over them, ver. 4, 5 

2. Samuel brings the matter to God, ver. 6. 3. God directs him 
what answer to give them, by way of reproof (ver, 7, 8), and by 
way of remonstrance, setting forth the consequences of a chang 

of the government, and how uneasy they would soon be underit. 
ver. 9—l§. 4. They insist upon their petition, ver. 19,20. 5. Sa« 
muel promises them, froma God, that they shall shortly be gra« 
tified, ver. 21, 22, Thus hard is it for people to know when they 
are well off, 


ND it came to pass, when Samuel 

was old, that he made his sons 
judges over Israel. 2 Now the name 
of his firstborn was Joel; and the 
name of his second, Abiah: they were 
judges in Beer-sheba. 3 And _ his 
sons walked not in his ways, but 
turned aside after lucre, and took 
bribes, and perverted judgment. 


Two sad things we find here, but not 
strange things:—1. A good and useful man 
growing old and unfit for service (v. 1): 
Samuel was old, and could not judge Israel, 
as he had done. He is not reckoned to be 
past sixty years of age now, perhaps not so 
much ; but he was a man betimes, was full 
of thoughts and cares when he was a child, 
which perhaps hastened the infirmities of 
age upon him. The fruits that are the first 
ripekee pthe worst. Hehad spent his strength 
and spirits in the fatigue of public business, 
and now, if he think to shake himself as at 
other times, he finds he is mistaken: old age 
has cut his hair. Those that are in the 
prime of their time ought to be busy in 
doing the work of life: for, as they go ito 
years, they will find themselves less disposed 
to it and less able for it. 2. The children of 
a good man turning aside, and not treading ' 
in his steps. Samuel had given his sons so 
good an education, and they had given him 
such good hopes of their doing well, and 
gained such a reputation in Israel, that he 
made them judges, assistants to him awhile, 
and afterwards deputies under him at Beer- 
sheba, which lay remote from Ramah, v. 2. 
Probably the southern countries petitioned 
for their residence there, that they might not 
be necessitated to travel far with their causes. 
We have reason to think that Samuel gave 
them their commissions, not because they 
were his sons (he had no ambition to entail 
the government upon his family, any more 
than Gideon had), but because, for aught 
that yet appeared, they were men very fit for 
the trust; and none so proper to ease the 
aged judge, and take some of the burden oft 
him, as (ceteris paribus—other things being 
equal) his own sons, who no doubt were 
respected for their good father’s sake, and, 
having such an advantage at setting out, 
might soon have been great if they had but 
been good. But, alas! his sons walked not in 
his ways (v. 3), and, when their character was 
the reverse of his, their relation to sc good a 
man, which otherwise would have been their 
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honour, was really their disgrace. Degene- 
ranti genus opprobrium—A good extraction 
is a reproach to him that degenerates from tt. 
Note, ‘Those that have the most grace them- 
selves cannot give grace to their children. 
It has often been the grief of good men to 
see their posterity, instead of treading in 
their steps, trampling upon them, and, as 
Job speaks, marring their path. Nay,many 
that have begun well, promised fair, and set 
out in the right path, so that their parents 
and friends have had great hopes of them, 
yet afterwards have turned aside to by- 
paths, and been the grief of those of whom 
they should have been the joy. When 
Samuel’s sons were made judges, and settled 
at a distance from him, then they discovered 
themselves. ‘Thus, (1.) Many that have been 
well educated, and have conducted them- 
selves well while they were under their 
parents’ eye, when they have gone abroad 
into the world and set up for themselves 
have proved bad. Let none therefore be 
secure either of themselves or theirs, but 
depend on divine grace. (2.) Many that 
have done well in a state of meanness and 
subjection have been spoiled by preferment 
and power. Honours change men’s minds, 
and too often for the worse. It does not 
appear that Samuel’s sons were so profane 
and vicious as Eli’s sons; but, whatever they 
were in other respects, they were corrupt 
judges, they ¢urned aside after luere, after the 
mammon of unrighteousness, so the Chaldee 
reads it. Note, The love of money is the root 
of all evil. It is pernicious in any, but espe- 
cially in judges. Samuel had taken no 
bribes (ch. xii. 3), but his sons had, though, 


no doubt, he warned them against it when 


he made them judges; and then they per- 
verted judgment. In determining contro- 
versies, they had an eye to the bribe, not to 
the law, and enquired who bid highest, not 
who had right on his side. It is sad with a 
people when the public justice that should 
do them right, being perverted, does them 
the greatest wrong. 

4 Then all the elders of Israel 
gathered themselves together, and 
came to Samuel unto Ramah, 5 And 
said unto him, Behold, thou art old, 
and thy sons ‘walk not in thy ways: 
now make us a king to judge us like 
all the nations. 6 But the thing dis- 
pleased Samuel, when they said, "Give 
us a king to judge us. And Samuel 
prayed unto the Lorp. 7 And the 
Lorp said unto Samuel, Hearken 
unto the voice of the people in all 
that they say unto thee: for they 
have not rejected thee, but they have 
rejected me, that I should not reign 
8 According to all the 


‘erodes baci ‘the e 
the day that I bro 
of Egypt even unto tl 
with they have filekes 
served other gods, so do they also 
unto thee. 9 Now therefore hearker 
unto their voice: howbeit yet protes 
solemnly unto them, and show heres 
the manner of the king that shall 
reign over them. 10 And Samuel 
told all the words of the Lorp unto 
the people that asked of him a king. 
11 And he said, This will be the 
manner of the king that shall reign 
over you: he will take your sons, 
and appoint ¢hem for himself, for his” 
chariots, and to be his horsemen + and 
some shall run before his chariots. 
12 And he will appoint him captains 
over thousands, and captains over 
fifties; and will set them to ear his 
ground, and to reap his harvest, and 
to make his instruments of war, and 
instruments of his chariots. 13 And 
he will take your daughters to be con- 
fectionaries, and to be cooks, and to 
be bakers. 14 And he will take your 
fields, and your vineyards, and your 
oliveyards, even the best of them, and 
give them to his servants. 15 And 
he will take the tenth of your seed, 
and of your vineyards, and give to 
his officers, and to his servants. 16 
And he will take your menservants, 
and your maidservants, and your 
goodhest young men, and your asses, 
and put them to his work. 17 He 
will take the tenth of your sheep: 
and ye shall be his servants. 18 And 
ye shall cry out in that day because 
of your king which ye shall have 
chosen you; and the Lorp will not 
hear you in that day. - 19 Never- 
theless the people refused to obey the 
voice of Samuel; and they said, Nay; 
but we will have a king overus; 20 ; 
That we also may be like all the 
nations ; and that our king may judge 
us, and. go out before us, and fight 
our battles. 21 And Samuel heard 
all the words of the people, and he 
rehearsed them in the ears of the 
Lorp.. 22 And the Lorp said to” 
Samuel, Hearken unto their voice 
and make thema king. And Samuel 
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the men of Israel, Go yel themselves, <i e¢ armis—by force; but 
i BOOSEY: 24)s SO SESE they applied to Samuel, God’s prophet, and 
Pareen unto his-ciky- bate preted of him to do it. But it 
We have here the starting of a matter | appears by what follows that it was an evil 
perfectly new and surprising, which was the | proposal and ill made, and was displeasing 
- setting up of kingly government in israel.|to God. God designed them a king, a man 
Opemiaze the thing had been often talked of |.after his own heart, when Samuel was dead; 
among them by those that were given to| but they would anticipate God’s counsel, 
change and affected that which looked great.| and would have one now that Samuel was 
But we do not find that it was ever till now|old. They had a prophet to judge them, 
publicly proposed and debated. Abimelech|that had immediate correspondence with 
" was little better than a titular king, though | heaven, and therein they were great and 
he is said to reign over Israel (Judges ix. 22), | happy above any nation, none having God 
‘and perhaps his fall had for a great while|so nigh unto them as they had, Deut. iv. 7. 
‘rendered the title of king odious in Israel, | But this would not serve ; they must have a 
as that of Tarquinius did among the Ro-|king to judge them with external pomp 
mans; but, if it had, by this time the odium | and power, like all the nations. A poor 
was worn off, and some bold steps are here | prophet in a mantle, though conversant in 
' taken towards so great a revolution as that | the visions of the Almighty, looked mean 
_ amounted to. Here is, in the eyes of those who judged by outward 
’ 1. The address of the elders to Samuel in | appearance ; but a king in a purple robe, 
‘this matter (v. 4, 5): They gathered themselves | with his guards and officers of state, would 
together, by common consent ; and not in a|look great: and such a one they must have. 
iotous tumultuous manner, but with the re- |'They knew it was in vain to court Samuel 
‘spect due to his character, they came to him to | to take upon him the title and dignity of a 
his house at Ramah with their address, which | king, but he must appoint them one. They 
contained, k : do not say, ‘‘ Give us a king that is wise and 
' 1. A remonstrance of their grievances:|good, and will judge better than thy sons 
short, Thou art old, and thy sons walk not | do,” but, “‘ Give us a king,” any body that 
in thy ways. Many a fairer occasion that | will but make a figure. ‘Thus foolishly did 
people had had to ask a king, when they | they forsake their own mercies, and, under 
‘were oppressed by their neighbours or em-| pretence of advancing the dignity of their 
broiled at home for want of a king in Israel,|nation to that of their neighbours, did 
_ but a small thing will serve factious spirits | really thrust themselves down from their 
_ for a colour to desire a change. (1.) It was} own excellency, and profane their crown by 
_ true that Samuel was old; but if that made casting it to the ground. 
him less able to ride the circuit, and sit long If. Samuel’s resentment of this address, 
on the bench, yet it made him the more wise|v. 6. Let us see how he took it. 1. It cut 
_ and experienced, and, upon that account,| him to the heart. Probably it was a sur- 
the fitter to rule. If he was old, had he not| prise to him, and he had not any intimation 
grown old in their service? And it was| before of their design, which made it the 
» very unkind, ungrateful, nay, and unjust, to| more grievous. The thing displeased Samuel; 
“east him off when he was old, who had} not when they upbraided him with his own 
spent his days in doing them good. God | infirmities and his children’s irregularities 
had saved his youth from being despicable | (he could patiently bear what reflected on 
(ch. iii. 20), yet they make his old age so, | himself and his own family), but it displeased 
which should have been counted worthy of | him when they said, Give us a king to judge us, 
' double honour. If old people be upbraided | because that reflected upon God and his 
“with their infirmities, and laid aside for them,|} honour. 2. It drove him to his knees; he 
' let them not think it strange ; Samuel him-| gave them no answer for the present, but 
self was so. (2.) It was true that his sons | took time to consider of what they proposed, 
_ did not walk in his ways; the more was his} and prayed unto the Lord for direction what 
" grief, but they could not say it was his fault: |to do, spreading the case before him and 
te had not, like Eli, indulged them in their | leaving it with him, and so making himself 
badness, but was ready to receive complaints |easy. Samuel was a man much in prayer, 
against them. And, if that had been the | and we are encouraged wn every thing to make 
' thing desired, we may well suppose, znon | our requests known to God, Phil. iv. 6. When 
e making out of the charge of bribezy | any thing disturbs us, it is our interest, as 
gainst them he would have superseded their | well as our duty, to show before God our 


‘commissions and punished them. But this| trouble, and he gives us leave to be humbly 
free with him. 


would not content the elders of Israel; 
| they had another project in their head. Iii. The instruction God gave him con- 
cerning this matter. Those that in straits 


_ 2. A petition for the redress of these 
_ grievances, by setting a king over them : Make | seek to God shall find him nigh unto them, 
us a king tojudge us like all the nations. Thus | and ready to direct them. He tells him, 
far it was well, that they did not rise up in} 1. Thac which would be an allay to his 
rebellion against Samuel and set upa king for | displeasure. Samuel was much disturbed 
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God's answer to Israel. 
at the proposal : it troubled him greatly to see 
his prophetic office thus slighted, and all the 
good turns he had done to Israel thus un- 
gratefully returned; but God tells him he 
must not think it either hard or. strange. 
(1.) He must not think it hard that they had 


in put a slight upon God himself: “ They 
have not rejected thee only, but they have re- 
jected me. I share with thee in the affront,” 
v. 7. Note, If God interest himself in the 
indignities that are done us, and the con- 
tempts that are put upon us, we may well | 2 
afford to bear them patiently ; nor need we 
think the worse of ourselves if for his sake 
we bear reproach (Ps. \xix. 7), but rather 
rejoice and count it an honour, Col. i. 24. 
Samuel must not complain that they were 
weary of his government, though just and 
gentle, for really they were weary of God's 
government; this was what they disliked : 

; They have rejected me, that I should not reign 
ys over them. God reigns over the heathen (Ps. 
xlvii. 8), over all the world, but the govern- 
ment of Israel had hitherto been, in a more 
peculiar manner than ever any government 
was, a Theocracy, a divine government; 

; their judges had their call and commission 
immediately from God; the affairs of their 
nation were under his peculiar direction. As 
the constitution, so the administration of 
their government, was by Thus saith the Lord; 

: this method they were weary of, though it 
was their honour and safety, above any 
thing, so long as they kept in with God. 
They were indeed so much the more exposed 
to calamities if they provoked God to anger 
by sin, and found they could not transgress 
at so cheap a rate as other nations could, 
which perhaps was the true reason why they 
: desired to stand upon the same terms with 
God that other nations did. (2.) He must 
not think it strange, nor marvel at the 
; matter, for they do as they always have done : 

According to all the works which they have 
done, since the day that I brought them out of 
Egypt, so do they unto thee, v. 8; ‘They had 
at first been so very respectful and obsequi- 
ous to Samuel that he began to hope they 
were cured of their old stubborn disposition ; 
but now he found himself deceived in them, 
and must not be surprised at it. They had 
always been rude to their governors, witness 
Moses and Aaron; nay, They have forsaken 
me and served, other gods; the greatness of 
their crime, in affecting new gods, may 
make this crime of affecting new governors 
seem little. Samuel might expect they would 
deal treacherously, for they were called 
transgressors from the womb, Isa. xlviii. 8. 

This had been their munner from their youth 
up, Jer. xxii. 21. 

2. He tells him that which would be an 
answer to their demand. Samuel would not 
have known what to say if God had not in- 
structed him. Should he oppose the motion, 
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put this slight upon him, for they had here-. 


it would bespeak a greater fondness of power | he construed it a rejecting of him, and 


and dominion than 
and an indulgence of | 
yield to the motion, it 
betraying of his trust, plete a 
accessory to all the bad an 
change. Aaron sinned in gratifying 

people when they said, Mkeserade, eee l 
dares not therefore comply with them when 
they say, Make us a king, but he gives them, 
with assurance, the answer God sent them. — 

(1.) He must tell them that they shall have 
a nCOY: Hearken to the voice of the people, 

7, and again, v. 9. Not that God was 
Tieased with their request, but, as sometimes 
he crosses us in love, so at other times he 
gratifies us in wrath; he did so here. When 
they said, Give us a king and princes he gave 
them a king i in his anger (see Hos. xiii. 10, 11), 
as he gave them quails, Ps. evi. 15: Ixxyiii. 29. 
God bade Samuel humour them in this mat- 
ter, [1.] That they might be beaten with their 
own rod, and might feel, to their cost, the 
difference between. his government and the 
government of a king; see 2 Chron. xii. 8. 
It soon appeared how much worse their con- 
dition was, in all respects, under Saul, than 
it had been under Samuel. [2.] To prevent 
something worse. If they were not gratifie 7 
they would either rise in rebellion against 
Samuel or universally revolt from their reli- 
gion and admit the gods of the nations, that 
they might have kings like them. Rathe 
than so, let them have a king. [3.| God 
knows how to bring glory to himself out of 
it, and to serve his own wise purposes even 
by their foolish counsels. 

(2.) But he must tell them, withal, that, 
when. they have a king they will soon have 
enough of him, and will, when it is too late, 
repent of their choice. This he must protest 
solemnly to them (v. 9), that, if they would 
have a king to rule them, as the eastern kings 
ruled their subjects, they would find the yoke 
exceedingly heavy. ,They looked only at the 
pomp or magnificence of a king, and thought 
that would make their nation great and con- 
siderable among its neighbours, and would 
strike a terror upon their enemies; but he 
must bid them consider how they would like 
to bear the charges of that pomp, and how 
they would endure that arbitrary power which 
the neighbouring kings assumed. Note, 
Those that set their hearts inordinately upon 
any thing in this world ought, for the mode 
rating of their desires, to consider the incon~ 
veniences as well as the conveniences 
will attend it, and to set the one over agai 
the other in their thoughts.. Those that s 
mit to the government of the world and 
flesh are told plainly what hard masters they 
are, and what a tyranny the dominion of sir 
is; and yet they will exchange God’s Ay m- 
ment for it. of 

IV. Samuel’s faithful delivery of Go 
mind to them, v.10. He told them al 
words of the Lord, how ill he resented it, 
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with their serving other gods,—that 
: grant their request if they insisted 
| it, but withal had ordered him to repre- 
;to them the certain consequences of their 
choice, that they would be such that if they 
had any reason left them, and would allow 
themselves to consult their own interest, they 
would withdraw their petition, and beg to 
| continue as they were. Accordingly‘he lays 
| before them, very particularly, what would 
| be, not the right of a king in general, but 
the manner of the king that should reign over 
_ them, according to the pattern of the nations, 
‘11. Samuel does not speak (as bishop 
Patrick expounds it) of a just and honest 
' right of a king to do these things, for his 
‘right is quite otherwise described in that 
_ part of Moses’s law which concerns the king’s 
duty, but such a right as the kings of the 
nations had then acquired. This shall be the 
manner of the king, that is, “ thus he must 
‘support his dignity at the expense of that 
which is dearest to you, and thus he will 
abuse his power, as those that have power 
are apt to do; and, having the militia in his 
hand, you will be under a necessity of sub- 
mitting to him.” 

1. If they will have such a king as the 
| nations have, let them consider, (1.) That 
_ king must have a great retinue, abundance 
of servants to wait on him, grooms to look 
after his chariots and horses, gentlemen to 
| ride about with him, and footmen to run be- 
fore his chariots. This is the chief grandeur 
of princes, and the imaginary glory of great 
men, to have a multitude of attendants. And 
whence must he have these? “ Why, he will 
take your sons, who are free-born, have a 
liberal education, and whom you now have at 
your own disposal, and will appoint them for 
himself,” v. 11. They must wait upon him, 
| and be at his beck; those that used to work 
_ for their parents and themselves must work 
_ for him, ear his ground, and reap his harvest 
(v.12), and count it their preferment too, v. 16. 
This would be a great change. (2.) He must 
_ keep a great table; he will not be content to 
' dine with his neighbours upon a sacrifice, as 
~ Samuel used to do (ch. ix. 13); but he must 
have a variety of dainty dishes, forced meats, 
and sweet-meats, and delicate sauces; and 
who must prepare him these? “ Why, he 
_ will take your daughters, the most ingenious 

and handy of them, whom you hoped to pre- 
_ fer to houses and tables of their own; and, 
vyhether you be willing or no, they must be 
his confectioners, and cooks, and bakers, 
and the like.” (3.) “‘ He must needs have a 
_ standing army, for guards and garrisons ; 
and your sons, instead of being elders of your 
cities, and living in quiet and honour at 
_ home, must be captains over thousands and 
captains over fifties, and must be disposed of 
at the pleasure of the sovereign.” (4.) You 
May expect that he will have great favourites, 


_ whom, having dignified and ennobled, he 


i 


must enrich, and give them estates suitable 
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to their honour; and which way can he do 
that, but out of your inheritances? v. 14. 
He will take your fields and vineyards, which 
descended to you from your ancestors, and 
which you hoped to leave to your posterity 
after you, even the best of them; and will not 
only take them to himself (you could bear 
that better), but he will give them to his ser- 
vants, who will be your masters, and bear 
tule over that for which you have laboured. 
How will you like that?” 5.“ He must 
have great revenues to maintain his grandeur 
and power with; and whence must he have 
them but from you? He will take the tenth 
of the fruits of your ground (v. 15), and your 
cattle, v. 17. You think the tenths, the 
double tenths, which the law of God has 
appointed for the support of the church, 
grievous enough, and grudge the payment 
of them; but, if you have a king, there must 
issue another tenth out of your estates, which 
will be levied with more rigour, for the sup- 
port of the royal dignity. Consider the ex- 
pense with the magnificence, and whether it 
will quit cost.” 

2. These would be their grievances, and, 
(1.) They would have none but God to com- 
plainto. Once they complained to the prince 
himself, and were answered, according to the 
manner of the king, Your yoke is heavy, and 
I will add to it, 1 Kings xii. 11. (2.) When 
they complained to God he would not hear 
them, v.18. Nor could they expect that he 
should, both because they had been deaf to 
his ealls and admonitions, and this trouble, 
in particular, they had brought upon them- 
selves by rejecting him, and would not he- 
lieve when he told them what would come of 
it. Note, When we bring ourselves into dis- 
tress by our own irregular desires and pro- 
jects we justly forfeit the comfort of prayer 
and the benefit of divine aids, and, if God be 
not better to us than we deserve, must have 
our relief in our own hands, and then it is 
bad with us. 

V. The people’s obstinacy in their demand, 
v. 19, 20. One would think such a repre- 
sentation of the consequences as this was, 
coming from God himself, who can neither 
deceive by his word nor be deceived in his 
knowledge, should have prevailed with them 
to waive their request: but their hearts were 
upon it, right or wrong, good or evil: “ We 
will have a king over us, whatever God or 
Samuel say to the contrary ; we will have a 
king, whatever it cost us, and whatever in- 
convenience we bring upon ourselves or our 
posterity by it.” See their folly. 1. They 
were quite deaf to reason and blind to their 
own interest. They could not answer Samuel’s 
arguments against it, nor deny the force of 
them, and yet they grow more violent in their 
request, and more insolent. Before it was, 
* Pray, make us a king ;”? now it is, “ Nay, 
but we will have a king; yea, that we will, 
because we will; nor will we bear to have any 
thing said against it.”” See the absurdity of in. 
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ordinate desires, and how they rob men of their 
reason. 2. They could not stay God’s time. 
God had intimated to them in the law that, 
in due time, Israel should have a king (Deut. 
xvii. 14, 15), and perhaps they had some in- 


timation that the time was at hand ; but they 


are all in haste: “‘ We, in our day, will have 
this king over us.” Could they but have 
Waited ten or twelve years longer they would 
have had David, a king of God’s giving in 
mercy, and all the calamities that attended 
the setting up of Saul would have been pre- 
vented. Sudden resolves and hasty desires 
make work for a long and leisurely repent- 
ance. 3. That which they aimed at in de- 
siring a king was not only, as before, that 
they might be like the nations, and levelled 
with the one above whom God had so far 
advanced them, but that they might have one 
to judge them, and to go out before them 
when they took the field, and to fight their 
battles. Foolish people and unwise! Could 
they ever desire a battle better fought for 
them than the last was, by Samuel’s prayer 
and God’s thunder ? ch. vii. 10. Was victory 
hereby too sure to them? And were they 
fond of trying the chance of war at the same 
uncertainty that others did? So sick, it seems, 
were they of their privileges: and what was 
the issue? Their first king was slain in a 
battle, which none of their judges ever were ; 
so was Josiah, one of the last and best. 

VI. The dismissing of them with an inti- 
mation that very shortly they should have 
what they asked. 1. Samuel rehearsed all 
their words in the ears of the Lord, v. 21. 
Not but that God perfectly knew it, without 
Samuel’s report ; but thus he dealt faithfully 
between God and Israel, as a prophet, return- 
ing the answer to him that sent him; and 
thus he waited on God for further direction. 
God is fully acquainted with the state of the 
case we are in care and doubt about, but he 
will know it from us. His rehearsing it in 
the ears of the Lord intimates that it was 
done in private; for the people were not dis- 
posed to join with him in prayer to God for 
direction in this matter; also it bespeaks a 
holy familiarity, to which God graciously 
admits his people: they speak in the ears of 
the Lord, as one friend whispers with another; 
their communion with God is meat they have 
to eat which the world knows not of, John iv. 
32. 2. God gave direction that they should 
nave a king, since they were so inordinately 
set upon it (v. 22): ** Make them a king, and 
let them make their best of him, and thank 
themselves if that very pomp and power 
which they are so eager to see their sovereign 
in be their plague and burden.” So he gave 
them up to their own hearts’ lusts. Samuel 
told them this, but sent them home for the 
present, every man to his city; for the desig- 
nation of the person must be left to God ; 
they had now no more to do. When God 
saw fit to notify the choice to Samuel they 


should hear further from him; in the mean! 
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Samuel had promised Israel, from God, that they shoul a 
king; it is strange that the next news is not of candidates se 
up for the government, making an interest in the peop 
recommending themselves to Samuel, and, by him, to God, to 
put in nomination, Why does not the prince of the tribe 
Judah, whoever he is, look about him uow, remembering Jac 
entail of the sceptreon that tribe? Is there never a bold 
man in Israel, to say, “I will be king, if God will choose me 
No, none appears, whether it is owing to a culpable mean 
ritedness or a laudable humility { know not; but surely it i 
can scarcely be paralleled in the history of any kingdom ; a cro 
such a crown, set up, and nobody bids for it, Most governm 
began in the ambition of the prince to rule, but Isracl’s i 
ambition of the people to be ruled. Had any of those elder: 0 
petitioned for a king afterwards petitioned to be king, I should 
have suspected that person’s ambition to have been at the bottom — 
of the motion ; but now (let them have the praise of what was 
good in them) it was not so, God having, in the law, under- 
taken to choose their king (Deut. xvii. 15), they all sit still, till 
they hear from heaven, and that they do in this chapter, which — 
begins the story of Saul, their first king, and, by strange steps o1 
Providence, brings him to Samuel to be anointed privately, and 
so to be prepared for an election by lot, and a public commend: 
tion to the people, which follows in the next chapter, Here is, 
1. A short account of Saul’s parentage and person, ver. 1, 2. 
II, A large and particular account wf the bringing of him to Sa- 
muel, to whom he had been before altogethera stranger. 1. God, 
by revelation, had told Samuel to expect him, rer. 15, 16. 2. God, 
by providence, led him to Samuel, (1,) Being sent to seck his 
father’s asses, he was at a loss, ver. 3—5. (2.) By the advice of 
his servant, he determined to consult Samuel, ver. 6—10. (3.) By 
the direction of the young maidens, he found him out, ver. 
11—14. (4.) Samuel, being informed of God concerning him 
(ver. 17), treated him with respect in the gate (ver, 18—2l), in 
the dining-room (ver, 22—24), and at length in private, where he 
prepared him to hear the surprising news that he must be king, 
ver. 25—27. And these beginnings would have been very hopeful 
end promising if it had not been that the sin of the people was 
the spring of this great affair. 


OW there was a man of Benja- 
min, whose name was Kish, the 

son of Abiel, the son of Zeror, the 
son of Bechorath, the son of Aphiah, 
a Benjamite, a mighty man of power. 
2 And he had a son, whose name was 
Saul, a choice young man, and a 
goodly: and there was not among the 
children of Israel a goodlier person 
than he: from his shoulders and up- 
ward he was higher than any of the 
people. a 
Weare here told, 1. What a good family Saul 
was of, v. 1. He was of the tribe of Benjamia; 
so was the New-Testament Saul, who also 
was called Paul, and he mentions it as his 
honour, for Benjainin wasa favourite, Rom. xi. 
1; Phil. iii. 5. That tribe had been reduce 
to a very small number by the fatal war with 
Gibeah, and much ado there was to provide 
wives for those 600 men that were the poor 
remains of it out of that diminished tribe, 
which is here called, with good reason, the 
smallest of the tribes of Israel, ». 21. Sav 
sprang as a root out of a dry ground 
That tribe, though fewest in. number, was 
first in dignity, God giving. more. abundani 
honour to that part which lacked, 1 Cor. xii, 
24. His father was Kish, a mighty man 
power, or, as the margin reads it, in s 
stance; in spirit bold,in body strong, 
estate wealthy. ‘The whole lot of the tribe 
of Benjamin coming to be distributed among 
600 men, we may suppose their inheritances ~ 
were much larger than theirs who were of 


to balance the disadvantage of the 
allness of their number. 2. What a good 
ure Saul made, v. 2. No mention is here 
ide of his wisdom or virtue, his learning 
_ or piety, or any of the accomplishments of 
| his mind, but that he was a tall, proper, 
| handsome man, that had a good face, a good 
| shape, and a good presence, graceful and 
| well proportioned: Among all the children of 
_ Israel there was not a goodlier person than he ; 
' and, as if nature had marked him for pre- 
' eminence and superiority, he was taller by 
| the head and shoulders than any of the peo- 
' ple, the fitter to be a match for the giants of 
' Gath, the champions of the Philistines. 
‘When God chose a king after his own heart 
_ he pitched upon one that was not at all re- 
‘markable for the height of his stature, nor 
| any thing in his countenance but the inno- 
"cence and sweetness that appeared there, ch. 
xvi. 7, 12. But when he chose a king after 
i the people’s heart, who aimed at nothing so 
fi much as stateliness and grandeur, he pitched 
| upon this huge tall man, who, if he had no 
other good qualities, yet would look great. 
Tt does not appear that he excelled in 
| strength so much as he did in stature; 
| Samson did, and him they slighted, bound, 
bi and betrayed into the hands of the Phi- 
i listines ; justly therefore are they now put 
| off with one who, though of uncommon 
' height; is weak as other men. They would 
have a king like the nations, and the nations 
commonly chose portly men for their kings. 
3 And the asses of Kish Saul’s 
- father were lost. And Kish said to 
' Saul his son, Take now one of the 
_ servants with thee, and arise, go seek 
_ the asses. 4 And he passed through 
~ mount Ephraim, and passed through 
the land of Shalisha, but they found 
them not: then they passed through 
_ the land of Shalim, and there they 
E 
_ were not: and he passed through the 
land of the Benjamites, but they found 
them not. 5 And when they were 
- come to the land of Zuph, Saul said 
to his servant that was with him, 
_ Come, let us return; lest my father 
leave caring for the asses, and take 
thought for us. 6 And he said unto 
him, Behold now, there ts in this cit 
9 ’ ‘ y 
aman of God, and he is an honour- 
able man; all that he saith cometh 
surely to pass : now let us go thither ; 
_ peradventure he can show us our way 
that we should go. 7 Then said Saul 
‘to his servant, But, behold, 7f we go, 
what shall we bring the man? for the 
-hread is spent in our vessels, and there 
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- Saul seeks his father’s asses, 
of God: what have we? 8 And the 
servant answered Saul again, and said, 
Behold, I have here at hand the fourth 
part of a shekel of silver: that will I 
give to the man of God, to tell us our 
way. 9 (Beforetime in Israel, when 
a man went to enquire of God, thus 
he spake, Come, and let us go to the 
seer: for he that is now called a 
Prophet was beforetime called a Seer.) 
10 Then said Saul to his servant, 
Well said ; come, let us go. So they 
went unto the city where the man of 
God was. 


Here is, I. A great man rising from small 
beginnings. It does not appear that Saul 
had any preferment at all, or was in any 
post of honour or trust, till he was chosen 
king of Israel. Most that are advanced rise 
gradually, but Saul, from the level with his 
neighbours, stepped at once into the throne, 
according to that of Hannah, He raiseth up the 
poor out of the dust, to set them among princes, 
1 Sam. ii. 8. Saul, it should seem, though 
he was himself married and had children 
grown up, yet lived in his father’s house, 
and was subject to him. Promotion comes 
not by chance nor human probabilities, but 
God is the Judge. 

II. A great event arising from small oc- 
currences. How low does the history begin! 
Having to trace Saul to the crown, we find 
him first employed as meanly as any we meet 
with called out to preferment. 

1. Saul’s father sends him with one of his 
servants to seek some asses that he had lost. 
It may be they had no way then to give public 
notice of such a number of asses strayed or 
stolen out of the grounds of Kish the Ben- 
jamite. A very good law they had to oblige 
men to bring back an ox or an ass that went 
astray, but it is to be feared that was, as 
other good laws, neglected and forgotten. 
It is easy to observe here that those who. 
have must-expect to lose, that it is wisdom 
to look after what is lost, that no man should 
think it below him to know the state of his 
flocks, that children should be forward to 
serve their parents’ interests. Saul readily 
went to seek his father’s asses, v. 3, 4. His 
taking care of the asses is to be ascribed, 
not so much to the humility of his spirit as 
to the plainness and simplicity of those times. 
But his obedience to his father in it was 
very commendable. Seestthou aman diligent 
in his business, and dutiful to his superiors, 
willing to stoop and willing to take pains? he 
does as Saul stand fair for preferment. The 
servant of Kish would be faithful only as a 
servant, but Saul as a son, in his own busi- 
ness, and therefore he was sent with him. 
Saul and his servants travelled far (probably 


_ is not a present to bring to the man! on foot) in quest of the asses, but in vain: 
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Saul goes to seek Samuel 


they found them not. He missed of what 
he sought, but had no reason to complain of 
the disappointment, for he met with the 
kingdom, which he never dreamed of. 

2. When he could not find them, he de- 

‘termined to return to his father (v. 5), in 
consideration of his father’s tender concern 
for him, being apprehensive that if they staid 
out any longer his aged father would begin 
to fear, as Jacob concerning Joseph, that an 
evil beast had devoured them or some mis- 
chief had befallenthem ; he will leave caring 
for the asses, as muchas he was in care about 
them, and will take thought for us. Children 
should take care that they do nothing to 
grieve or frighten their parents, but be tender 
of their tenderness. 

3. His servant proposed (for, it should 
seem, he had more religion in him than his 
master) that, since they were now at Ramah, 
they should call on Samuel, and take his ad- 
vice in this important affair. Observe here, 
(1.) They were close by the city where 
Samuel lived, and that put it into their heads 
to consult him (v. 6): There is in this city a 
man of God, Note, Wherever we are we 
should improve our opportunities of ac- 
quainting ourselves with those that are wise 
and good. But there are many that will 
consult a man of God, if he comes in their 
way, that would not .go a step out of their 
way to get wisdom. (2.) The servant spoke 
very respectfully concerning Samuel, though 
he had no personal knowledge of him, but 
by common fame only: Heis a man of God, 
and an honourable man. Note, Men of God 
are honourable men, and should be so in our 
eyes. Acquaintance with the things of God, 
and serviceableness to the kingdom of God, 
put true honour upon men, and make them 
great. This was the honour of Samuel, as 
a man of God, that all he saith comes surely 
to pass. This was observed concerning him 
when he was a young prophet (ch. iii. 19), 
God did let none of his words fall to the 
ground; and still it held true. (3.) They 
agreed to consult him concerning the way 
that they should go; peradventure he can 
show us. All the use they would make of 
the man of God-was to be advised by him 
whether they should return home, or, if 
there were yet any hopes of finding the asses, 
which way they must go next—a poor busi- 
ness to employ a prophet.about! Had they 
said, “ Let us give up the asses for lost, and, 
now that we are so near the man of God, 
let us go and learn from him the good know- 
ledge of God, let us consult him how we may 
order our conversations aright, and enquire 
the law at his mouth, since we may not have 
such another opportunity, and then we shall 
not lose our journey’’—the proposal would 
have been such as became Israelites; but 
to make prophecy, that glory of Israel, serve 
so mean a turn as this, discovered too much 
what manner of spirit they were of. Note, 
Most people would rather be told their for- 
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than how to be saved. were th 
ness of the men of God to di 

recovery of lost asses, they wo 
sulted much more than they are now that ij 
is their business to direct for the recovery of | 
lost souls; so preposterous is the care of 
most men! (4.) Saul was thoughtful wha t 
present they should bring to the man of God, 
what fee they should give him for his advice 
(v. 7): What shall we bring the man? They 
could not present him, as Jeroboam’s wife | 
did Ahijah, with loaves and cakes (1 Kings 
xiv. 3), for their bread was spent; but the 
servantebethought himself that he had in 
his pocket the fourth part of a shekel, about 
seven-pence halfpenny in value, and that he 
would give to the man of God to direct 
them,v.8. ‘That will do,” says Saul; “Jet 
us go,” v.10. Some think that when Saul 
talked of giving Samuel a fee he measured 
him by himself, or by his sons, as if he must 
be hired to do an honest Israelite a kindness, 
and was like the false prophets, that divine 
Sor money, Mic. iii. 11. He came to him as 
a fortune-teller, rather than as a prophet, 
and therefore thought the fourth part of a 
shekel was enough to give him. But it 
rather seems to be agreeable to the general 
usage of those times, as it is to natural 
equity, that those who sowed spiritual things 
should reap not only eternal things from 
him that employs them, but temporal things - 
from those for whom they are employed, 
Samuel needed not their money, nor would 
he have denied them his advice if they had 
not brought it (it is probable, when he had 
it, he gave it to the poor); but they brought 
it to him as a token of their respect and 
the value they put upon his office; nor 
did he refuse it, for they were able to give 
it, and, though it was but little, it was 
the widow’s mite. But Saul, as he never 
thought of going to the man of God till 
the servant proposed it, so, it should seem, 
he mentioned the want of\a present as an 
objection against their going; he would not 
own that he had money in his pocket, but, 
when the servant generously offered to be at 
the charge, then, “‘ Well said,” says Saul; 
‘come, let us go.” Most people love a cheap 
religion, and like it best when they can de- 
volve the expense of it on others. (5.) The 
historian here takes notice of the name then 
given to the prophets: they called them 
Seers, or seeing men (v. 9), not but that the 
name prophet was then used, and applied to 
such persons, but that of seers was more in 
use. Note, Those that are prophets must 
first be seers; those who undertake to speak 
to others of the things of God must have 
insight into those things themselves. 


11 And as they went up the hill 
the city, they found young maide 
going out to draw water, and said un 
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and said, He is; be- 
before you: make haste 
came to day to the city ; 


2 is * 
for he 

for there is a sacrifice of the people 
‘to day in the high place: 13 As 
soon as ye be come into the city, ye 
_ shall straightway find him, before he 
| go up to the high place to eat: for the 

yeople will not eat until he come, 

because he doth bless the sacrifice ; 
‘and afterwards they eat that be bid- 
| den. Now therefore get you up; 
| for about this time ye shall find him. 
| 14 And they went up into the city: 
| and when they were come into the 
i tity, behold, Samuel came out against 
| them, for to go up to the high place. 
15 Now the Lorp had told Samuel 
n his ear a day before Saul came, 
| saying, 16 To morrow about this 
time I will send thee a man out of the 
| tand of Benjamin, and thou shalt 
| anoint him fo be captain over my 
| people Israel, that he may save my 
| people out of the hand of the Philis- 
' tines: for I have looked upon my 
/ people, because their cry is come un- 
‘to me. 17 And when Samuel saw 
_ Saul, the Lorp said unto him, Be- 
_ hold the man whom I spake to thee 
| of! this same shall reign over my 
4 people. 


' Here, I. Saul, by an ordinary enquiry, is 
© directed to Samuel, v.11—14. Gibeah of 
' Saul was not twenty miles from Ramah 


' where Samuel dwelt, and was near to Miz- 
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prayer and thanksgiving, with which sacri- 
fices were joined. The tabernacle being de- 
prived of the ark, the altar there had not 
now the reputation it formerly had, nor 
were they confined to it, as they would be 
when God. had again chosen a place to put 
his name in; and therefore now other placed 


were allowed. Samuel had built an altar at. 


Ramah (ch. vii. 17), and here we have him 
making use of that altar. (2.) That Samuel 
came that day to the city, either from his 
circuit or from his country seat. He was 
such a’ public person that his movements 
were generally known. (3.) That this was just 
the time of their meeting to feast before the 
Lord upon the sacrifice: ‘‘ About this time 
you will find him in the street going up to 
the high place.” They knew the hour of 
the solemn feast. (4.) That the people would 
not eat till Samuel came, not only because 
he was the worthiest person, and they ought 
in good manners to stay for him, and he 
was, as some think, the maker of this feast, 
the sacrifice being offered at his charge and 
upon his account; but because, as a man 
of God, whoever made the feast, he must 
bless the sacrifice, that is, those parts of the 
sacrifice which they feasted upon, which may 
be considered, [1.] As a common meal, and 
so this is an instance of the great duty of 
craving a blessing upon our meat before we 
partake of it. We cannot expect benefit 
from our food without that blessing, and we 
have no reason to’ expect that blessing if we 
do not pray forit. Thus we must give glory 
to God as our benefactor, and own our de- 
pendenceupon himand our obligations to him. 
Or, [2.] Asareligious assembly. When the 
sacrifice was offered, which was the ceremony, 
Samuel blessed it, that is, he prayed over it, 
and offered up spiritual sacrifices with it, which 
were the substance; and afterwards, when 
the holy duties were performed, they did eat. 
Let the soul first be served. The feast upon 


_ peh where he often judged Israel, and yet, | the sacrifice being a sacred rite, it was re- 
_ it seems, Saul had lived so very privately, | quisite that it should in a particular manner 
_ and had taken so little notice of public affairs, | be blessed, as is the Christian eucharist. 


_ that he had never seen Samuel, for when he 
“met him (v. 18) he did not know him, so 
‘that there was no cause to suspect any se- 
eret compact or collusion between them in 

' this matter. I knew him not, says John 

_ Baptist concerning Christ, Johni.31. Yet 

_ I do not think it any commendation to Saul 

_ that he was a stranger to Samuel. However, 

' 1. The maid-servants of Ramah, whom they 
_ met with at the places of drawing water, 

could give him and his servant intelligence 
concerning Samuel; and very particular 
' they were in their directions, v. 12,13. We 

_ should always be ready to give what assist- 
_ ance we can to those that are enquiring after 
_ God’s prophets, and to further them in their 
- enquiries. Even the maid-servants could 

tell them, (1.) That there was a sacrifice that 

_ day in the high place, it being either an or- 

; dinary festival or an extraordinary day of 


They feasted in token of their reconciliation 
to God by virtue of the sacrifice, and their 
participation of the benefits of it; and Sa- 
muel blessed the feast, that is, he prayed ta 
God to grace the solemnity with his special 
presence, that it might answer those great 
ends. Bishop Hall observes what a particu- 
lar account those maid-servants could give 
of the usages of those sacred feasts, and in- 
fers from it that, “ where there is the practice 
and example of piety in the better sort, there 
will be a reflection of it upon the meanest. 
It is no small advantage to live in religious 
places ; for we shall be much to blame if all 
goodness fall beside us.” 

2. Saul and his servant followed the direc- 
tions given them, and very opportunely met 
Samuel going to the high place, the syna- 
gogue of the city, v.14. This seemed purely 
accidental, but the divine providence ordered 
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_rences. <A sparrow falls not to the ground 


it for the forwarding ot this great- event. 
The wise God serves very great and certain 
purposes by very small and casual occur- 


stature, it is natural t 
fixed his eye upon ine dist 

| perhaps looked the more wistfully 

him because the hour had now come v 
God would send him the man that should be 
king of Israel, and he fancied this might he 
he; but, that he might be fully satisfied, God 
told him expressly, That is the man that shall 
restrain (for magistrates are heirs of restraint) 
my people Israel. a 


without our Father. 

II. Samuel, by an extraordinary revelation, 
is informed concerning Saul. He was a seer, 
and therefore must see this in a way peculiar 
to himself. 

1. God had told him, the day before, that 
he would, at this time, send him the man 
that should serve the people of Israel for 
such a king as they wished to have, like all 
the nations, v.15,16. He told him in his ear, 
that is, privately, by a secret whisper to his 
mind, or perhaps by a still small voice, some 
soft and gentle sounds conveyed to his ear, 
probably when he was praying in secret for 
direction in that and other affairs of the na- 
tion. He had spoken in the ears of the Lord 
(ch. vill. 21), and now God spoke in his ear, 
in token of friendship and familiarity, for he 
revealeth his secret to his servants the pro- 
phets, as secrets in their ear, Amos iil. 7. 
God told him before, that it might not be a 
surprise to him; and perhaps it was in ex- 
pectation of it that he appointed the feast 
and the sacrifice, for the imploring of God’s 
blessing upon this great and important affair, 
though he might keep the particular occa- 
sion in his own breast, God having only told 
it to him in his ear. ‘The Hebrew phrase is, 
He uncovered the ear of Samuel, to which 
some allude for the explication of the way of 
God’s revealing himself to us; he not only 
speaks, but uncovers our ear. We have na- 
turally a covering on our ears, so that we 

erceive not what God says (Job xxxiii. 14), 
ee when God will manifest himself to a 
soul, he uncovers the ear, says, Hphphatha, 
Be opened ; he takes the veil from off the heart, 
2 Cor. iii. 16. Though God had, in dis- 
pleasure, granted their request for a king, 
yet here he speaks tenderly of Israel; for 
even in wrath he remembers mercy. (1.) He 
calls them again and again his people; though 
a peevish and provoking people, yet mine 
still. (2.) He sends them a man to be cap- 
tain over them, that they might not be a 
body without a head, and to save them out of 
the hand of the Philistines, which perhaps 
was more than many of them aimed at in de- 
sirng aking. (3.) He does it with a gracious 
respect to them and to their cry: I have 
looked upon my people, and their cry has come 
unto me. He gratified them with what they 
cried for, as the tender mother humours the 
froward child, lest it should break its heart. 
And (as bishop Patrick observes), though he 
would not hear their cry to relieve them 
against the oppression of their kings (eh. viii. 
18), yet he was so gracious as to make those 
kings instruments of their deliverance from 
the oppression of their neighbours, which 
was more than they had reason to expect. 

2. When Saul came up towards him in 

tlie street God again whispered Samuel in 


18 Then Saul drew near to Samuel 
in the gate, and said, Tell me, I pray 
thee, where the seer’s house is. 1$ 
And Samuel answered Saul, and said, 
I am the seer: go up before me unto 
the high place; for ye shall eat with 
me to day, and. to morrow I will let 
thee go, and will tell thee all that 2s 
in thine heart. 20 And as for thine 
asses that were lost three days ago, 
set not thy mind on them; for they 
are found. And on whom és all the 
desire of Israel? Js i¢ not on thee, 
and on all thy father’s house? 21 
And Saul answered and said, Am not 
I a Benjamite, of the smallest of the 
tribes of Israel? and my family the 
least of all the families of the tribe of 
Benjamin? wherefore then speakest 
thou soto me? 22 And Samuel took 
Saul and his servant, and brought 
them into the parlour, and made them 
sit in the chiefest place among them 
that were bidden, which were about — 
thirty persons.. 23 And Samuel said 
unto the cook, Bring the portion 
which I gave thee, of which I ‘said 
unto thee, Set it by thee. 24 And 
the cook took up the shoulder, and ~ 
that which was upon it, and set 2 
before Saul. And Samuel said, Be- 
hold that which is left! set 2¢ before 
thee, and eat : for unto this time hath — 
it been kept for thee since I said, I 
have invited the people. So Saul did — 
eat with Samuel that day. 25 And 
when they were come down from the 
high place into the city, Samuel com-— 
muned with Saul upon the top of the 
house. 26 And they arose early: 
and it came to pass about the spring 
of the day, that Samuel called Saul to 
the top of the house, saying, Up, be 
I may send thee away. And Saul 

y 4 : 


nd they went out both of 
and Samuel, abroad. 27 
d as they were going down to the 
d of the city, Samuel said to Saul, 
Bid the servant pass on before us, 
(and he passed on,) but stand thou 
still a while, that 1 may show thee the 
word of God. tie 
_ Providence having at length ‘brought Sa- 
muel and Saul together, we have here an ac- 
‘count of what passed between them in the 
| gate, at the feast, and in private. 
__L. In the gate of the city; passing through 
that, Saul found him (w. 18), and, little think- 
ing that he was Samuel himself, asked him 
he way to Samuel’s house: Tell me where 
| the seer’s house is ; for there he expected to 
find him. See how mean a figure Samuel 
made, though so great a man: he took not 
any state, had no attendants, no ensigns of 
onour carried before him, nor any distin- 
| guishing habit, no, not when he went to 
“church, but appeared, in all respects, so 
much a common person that Saul, though 
he was told he should meet him, never sus- 
| pected that it was he, but, as if he looked 
‘more like a porter than a prophet, asked him 
| the way to the seer’s house. ‘Thus is great 
yorth oftentimes hidden under a very des- 
jcable appearance. Samuel knew that it 
was not the house, but the man, that he 
wanted, and therefore answered him, “J am 
the seer, the person you enquire for,” v. 19. 
| Samuel knew him before he knew Samuel; 


Aor though all that are called to the king- 


dom of glory are brought to know God, yet 
rst they were known of him, Gal. iv. 9. 
w, 1. Samuel obliges him to stay with 
him till the next day. The greatest part of 
this day had been spent in sacrificing, and 
he rest of it was to be spent in holy feasting, 
and therefore, “ To-morrow I will let thee go, 
and not sooner; now go up before me to the 
high place; let us pray together, and then 
we will talk together.” Saul had nothing in 
his mind but to find his asses, but Samuel 
would take him off from that care, and dis- 
pose him to the exercises of piety ; and there- 
fore bids him go to the high place, and go be- 
fore him, because, it may be, some business 
liged Samuel to call by the way. 2. He 
satisfies him about his asses (v. 20): Set not 
hy mind on them, be not in further care about 
them; they are found. By this Saul might 
perceive that he was a prophet, that he could 
give him an answer to the enquiry which he 
ad not yet made, and tell him what he 
hought; and thence he might infer, if a man 
of God can do this, much more doth God 
mself understand our thoughts afar off. 3. 
_ He surprises him with an intimation of pre- 
ment before him: ‘“‘ On whom is all the de- 
sire of Israel? Is it not a king that they 
are set upon, and there is never a man in Is- 
reel that will suit them as thou wilt.” It 
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| Saut entertained by Samuei, 
does not appear that the country had as yet 
any eye upon him for the government, be. 
cause they had left it wholly to God to choose 
for them; but such a one as he they wished 
for, and his advancement would be the ad- 
vancement of his family and relations, as 
Abner, and others. 4. To this strange inti- 
mation Saul returns a very modest answer, 
v. 21. Samuel, he thought, did but banter 
him, because he was a tall man, but a very 
unlikely man to be a king; for, though the 
historian says (v. 1) his father was a mighty 
man of power, yet he himself speaks diminish- 
ingly of his tribe and family. ‘‘ Benjamin, 
the youngest of Jacob’s sons, when grown 
up to be a man, was called a little one (Gen: 
xliv. 20); that tribe was diminished by the 
war of Gibeah; and I am a Benjamite, my 
Family the least,” probably a younger house, 
not in any place of honour or trust, no, not 
in their own tribe. Gideon had expressed 
himself thus, Judg. vi. 15. A humble dis- 
position is a good presage of preferment. 

If. At the public feast; thither Samuel 
took him and his servant. ‘Though the ad- 
vancement of Saul would be the deposing of 
Samuel, yet that good prophet was so far 
from envying him, or bearing him any ill. 
will for it, that he was the first and for. 
wardest man to do him honour, in com, 
pliance with the will of God. If this be the 
man whom God has chosen, though he be 
none of Samuel's particular friends or confi- 
dants, yet he is heartily welcome to his table, 
nay, to his bosom. We may suppose it was 
no unseasonable kindness to Saul to give 
him a meal’s meat, for it seems, by what he 
said (v. 7), that all their meat and money 
were spent. But this was not all. Samuel 
treats him not as a common person, but a 
person of quality and distinction, to prepare 
both him and the people for what was to 
follow. ‘Two marks of honour he put upon 
him :—1. He set him‘in the best place, as 
more honourable than any other of the 
guests, to whom he said, Give this man place, 
Luke xiv. 9. Though we may suppose the 
magistrates were there, who in their own city 
would claim precedency, yet the master of 
the feast made Saul and his servant too (who, 
if Saul was a king, must be respected as his 
prime minister of state) sit im the chief 
place, v. 22. Note, Civil respects must be 
paid to those who in civil things have the 
precedency given them by the divine provi+ 
dence. 2. He presented him with the best 
dish, which, having had notiee from heaven 
the day before of his coming (v. 16), he had 
designed for him, and ordered the cook to 
secure for him, when he gave orders for in- 
viting the guests and making preparation for 
them. And what should this precious dish 
be, which was so very carefully reserved for 
the king-elect? One would expect it should 
be something very nice and delicate. No, it 
was a plain shoulder of mutton (@. 23, 24) 
The right shoulder of the peace-offerings was 
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Saul anointed by Samuel. 
to be given to the priests, who were God’s 
receivers (Lev. vii. 32); the next in honour 
to that was the left shoulder, which probably 
was always allotted to those that sat at the 
upper end of the table, and was wont to be 
Samuel’s mess at other times; so that his 
giving it to Saul now was an implicit re- 
signation of his place to him. Some observe 
a significancy in this dish. The shoulder de- 
notes strength, and the breast, which some 
think went with it, denotes affection: he 
that was king had the government upon his 
shoulder, for he must bear the weight of it; 
and the people in his bosom, for they must 
be dear to him. 

III. What passed between them in pri- 
vate. Both that evening and early the next 
morning Samuel communed with Saul upon 
the flat roof of the house, v. 25,26. We 
may suppose Samuel now told him the whole 
story of the people’s desire of a king, the 
grounds of their desire, and God’s grant of 
it, to all which Saul, living very privately, 
was perhaps a stranger; he satisfied him 
that he was the person God had pitched 
upon for the government; and whereas Saul 
would object that Samuel was in possession, 
and he would not for all the world take it 
out of his hands, Samuel, we may suppose, 
gave him all the assurance he could desire 
of his willingness to resign. Early in the 
morning he sent him towards home, brought 
nim part of the way, bade him send his ser- 
vant before, that they might be private 
v. 27), and there, as we find in the beginning 
of the next chapter, he anointed him, and 
therein showed him the word of the Lord, 
that is, gave him full satisfaction that he was 
the person chosen to be king, for he would 
not jest with that sacred rite. Itis by the 
unction of the Holy Ghost that Christ, the 
great prophet, shows us the word of the Lord. 
1 John ii. 27, the same anointing teacheth you 
of all things. 


CHAP. X. 


We left Samuel and Saul walking together, probably some private 
way oyer the fields down from Ramah, perhaps in the paths of 
the vineyards, and Saul expecting to hear from Samuel the word 
of God. Now here we have, {, The anointing of Saul then and 
there, ver. 1. The signs Samuel gave him, ver. 2—6. And in- 
structions, ver. 7—8. [1, The accomplishment of those signs to 
the satisfaction of Saul, ver. 9—13. III. His return to his 
father’s. house, ver. 14—16. IV. His public election by lot, and 
solemn inauguration, ver.17—25. V. His return to his own city, 
ver. 26, 27. It is a great work that is here a doing, the setting up 
not only of a monarch, but of monarchy itself, in Isracl ; and 
therefore in all the advances towards it much of God is seen. 


HEN Samuel took a vial of oil, 

and poured zf upon his head, 
and kissed him, and said, Is 2 not 
because the Lorp hath anointed 
thee to be captain over his inherit- 
ance? 2 When thou art departed 
from me to day, then thou shalt find 
two men by Rachel’s sepulchre in the 
border of Benjamin at Zelzah; and 
they will say unto thee, The asses 
which thou wentest to seek are found : 
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and, lo, thy. fat 
of the asses, and so eth for 
saying, What shall I do for my 
3 Then shalt thou go on fo 
from thence, and thou shalt come t 
the plain of Tabor, and there she 
meet thee three men going up to Go 
to Beth-el, one carrymg three kid: 
and another carrying three loaves a 
bread, and another carrying a bottl 
of wine: 4 And they will salute thee 
and give thee two loaves of bread 
which thou shalt receive of thei 
hands. 5 After that thou shalt com 
to the hill of God, where 2s the gar 
rison of the Philistines: and it shal 
come to pass, when thou art com 
thither to the city, that thou shal 
meet a company of prophets comim; 
down from the high place with ; 
psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe 
and a harp, before them; and the 
shall prophesy: 6 And the Spirit 0 
the Lorp will come upon thee, an 
thou shalt prophesy with them, an 
shalt be turned into another man 
7 And let it be, when these signs ar 
come unto thee, that thou do 
occasion serve thee; for God és witl 
thee. 8 And thou shalt go dowi 
before me to Gilgal; and, behold, ; 
will come down unto thee, to offet 
burnt offerings, and to sacrifice sa: 
crifices of peace offerings: seven day; 
shalt thou tarry, till I come to thee 
and show thee what thou shalt do. — 

Samuel. is here executing the office of ; 
prophet, giving Saul full assurance fron 
God that he should be king, as he was after 
wards, according to these-prophecies whicl 
went before of him. : 

I. He anointed him and kissed him, v. 1 
This was not done ina solemn assembly, b 
it was done by divine appointment, whie 
made up the want of all external solemnities 
nor was it ever the less valid for its be’ 
done in private, under a hedge, or, a 
Jews says, by a fountain. God’s instituti 
are great and honourable, though the | 
cumstances of their administration be 
so mean and despicable. 1. Samue 
anointing Saul, assured him that it was God! 
act to make him king: Js it not because th 
Lord hath anointed thee? And, in token ¢ 
that, the high priest was anointed t 
office, to signify the conferring of those 
upon him that were requisite for the dise’ 
of its duties, and the same was intimated 
anointing of kings ; for whom Ged calls he 
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and suitable qualifications furnish 
‘oof of a commission. These sacred 
ms, then used, pointed at the great Mes- 
| siah, or anointed one, the king of the church, 
and high priest of our profession, who was 
anointed with the oil of the Spirit, not by 
eel but without measure, and above all 
the priests and princes of the Jewish church. 
It was common oil, no doubt, which Samuel 
used, and we read not of his blessing it or 
| praying over it. But it was only a vial of 
oil that he anointed him with, the vessel 
lb ttle, because his kingdom would soon be 
acked and broken, and the quantity small, 
cause he had but little of the Spirit con- 
erred upon him to what David had, who 
lwas therefore anointed with a horn of oil, as 
were Solomon and Jehu with a box of oil. 
. By kissing him, he assured him of his 
own approbation of the choice, not only his 
ensent to it, but his complacency’ in it, 
though it abridged his power and eclipsed 
us glory and the glory of his family. ‘‘ God 
as anointed thee,” says Samuel, “to be king, 
and I am satisfied and very well pleased, in 
ledge of which take this kiss.” It was like- 
wise a kiss of homage and allegiance ; hereby 
ie not oniy owns him to be king, but his 
ing, and in this sense we are commanded 
0 kiss the Son, Ps. ii. 12. God has anointed 
im, and therefore we must thus acknowledge 
‘him and do homage to him. In Samuel’s 
xplication of the ceremony, he reminds him, 
1.) Of the nature of the government to 
vhich he is called. He was anointed to be a 
aptain, a commander indeed, which bespeaks 
honour and power, but a commander in war, 
which bespeaks care, and toil, and danger. 
2.) Of the origin of it: The Lord hath 
nointed thee. By him he ruled, and there- 
ah must rule for him, in dependence on 
him, and with an eye to his glory. (3.) Of 
the end of it. It is over his inheritance, to 
take care of that, protect it, and order all the 
‘affairs of it for the best, as a steward whom 
|a great man sets over his estate, to manage 
t for his service and give an account of it 
o him. 
Il. For his further satisfaction he gives 
him some signs, which should come to pass 
immediately, this very day; and they were 
‘such as would not only confirm the word of 
Samuel in general, and prove him a true 
prophet, but would confirm this word to 
aul in particular, that he should be king. 
1. He should presently meet with some that 
would bring him intelligence from home of 
e care his father’s house was in concerning 
him, v. 2. These he would meet hard by 
Rachel’s sepulchre. The first place Samuel 
directed him to was a sepulchre, the sepul- 
chre of one of his ancestors, for Rachel died 
‘in travail with Benjamin; there he must 
‘read a lecture of his own mortality, and now- 
‘that he had a crown in his eye must think of 
his grave, in which all his honour would be 
laid in the dust. Here two men would meet 
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him, perhaps sent on purpose to look after 
him, and would tell him the asses were found, 
and his father was mm pain concerning him, 
saying, What shall I do for my son? Ha 
would reckon it happened well that he met 
with these messengers; and it is good to 
eye Providence in favourable conjunctures 
(though the matter be minute) and to be en- 
couraged to trust it in greater matters. 2, 
He should next meet with others going to 
Bethel, where, it should seem, there was a 
high place for religious worship, and these 
men were bringing their sacrifices thither, 
v. 3, 4... It was a token for good to one that 
was designed for the government of Israel, 
wherever he came, to meet with people going 
to worship God. It is supposed that those 
kids and loaves, and the bottle of wine which 
the three men had with them, were designed 
for sacrifice, with the meat-offerings and 
drink-offerings that were to attend the sa- 
crifice ; yet Samuel tells Saul that they will 
give him two of their loaves, and he must 
take them. Such a present would look to us 
now like the relieving ofabeggar. Saul must 
hereafter remember the time when he re- 
ceived alms, and must therefore be humble 
and charitable to the poor. But perhaps it 
would then be construed a fit present for a 
prince; and, as such, Saul must receive it, 
the first present that was brought to him, 
by such as knew not what they did, nor why 
they did it, but God put it into their hearts, 
which made it the more fit to be a sign ta 
him. . These two loaves, which were the first 
tribute paid to this newly-anointed king, 
might serve for an admonition to him not to 
spend the wealth of his crown in luxury, but 
still to be content with plain food. Bread 
is the staff of life. 3. ‘The most remarkable 
sign of all would be his joining with a com- 
pany of prophets that he should meet with, 
under the influence of a spirit of prophecy, 
which should at that time come upon 
him. What God works in us by his Spirit 
serves much more for the confirming of faith 
than any thing wrought for us by his pro- 
vidence. He here (. 5, 6) tells him, (1.) 
Where this would happen: At the hill. of 
God, where there was a garrison of the Phi- 
listines, which is supposed to be near Gibeah, 
his own city, for there was the Philistines’ 
garrison, ch. xiii. 3. Perhaps it was one of 
the articles of Samuel’s agreement with them 
that they should have a garrison there, or, 
rather, after they were subdued in the begin- 
ning of his time they got ground again, so 
far as to force this garrison into that place, 
and thence God raised up the- man that 
should chastise them. There was a place 
that was called the hill of God, because of 
one of the schools of the prophets built upon 
it; and such respect did even Philistines 
themselves pay to religion that a garrison of 
their soldiers suffered a school of God’s pro- 
phets to live peaceably by them, and did not 
only not dislodge them, but not restram nor 
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disturb the public exercises of their devo- 
tion. (2.) Upon what occasion; he should 
meet a company of prophets with music before 
them, prophesying, and with them he should 
join himself. ‘These prophets were not (as 
it should seem) divinely inspired to foretel 
things to come, nor did God reveal himself 
to them by dreams and visions, but they em- 
ployed themselves in the study of the law, 
in instructing their neighbours, and in the 
acts of piety, especially in praising God, 

wherein they were wonderfully assisted and 
enlarged by the Spirit of God. It was happy 
for Israel that they had not only prophets, 
but companies of prophets, who gave them 
good instructions and set them good ex- 
amples, and helped very much to keep up 
religion among them. Now the word of the 
Lord was not precious, as it had been when 
Samuel was first raised up, who had been in- 
strumental in founding these colleges, or re- 
ligious houses, whence, it is probable, the 
synagogues took their rise, What a pity 
was it that Israel should be weary of the 
government of such a man, who though he 
had not, as a man of war, expelled the Phi- 
listines, yet (which was a greater kindness 
to Israel) had, as a man of God, settled the 
schools of the prophets! Music was then 
used as a proper means to dispose the mind 
to receive the impressions of the good Spirit, 
as it did Elisha’s, 2 Kings ili. 15. But we 
have no reason to look for the same benefit 
by it now, unless we saw it as effectual as it 
was then in Saul’s case, to drive away the 
evil spirit. These prophets had been at the 
high place, probably offering sacrifice, and 
now they came back singing psalms. We 
should come from holy ordinances with our 
hearts greatly enlarged in holy joy and praise. 

See Ps. exxxvili. 5. Saul should find him- 
self strongly moved to join with them, and 
should be turned thereby into another man 
from what he had been while he lived in a 
private capacity. The Spirit of God, by his 
ordinances, changes men, wonderfully trans- 
forms them; Saul, by praising God in the 
communion of saints, became another man, 
but whether a new man or no may be ques- 
tioned. 

III. He directs him to proceed in the ad- 
ministration of his government as Pro- 
vidence should lead him, and as Samuel 
should advise him. 1..He must follow Pro- 
* Do as oc- 
casion shall serve thee. ‘Take such measures 
as thy own prudence shall direct thee.” But, 
2. In an extraordinary strait that would 
hereafter befal him at Gilgal, and would be 
the most critical juncture of all, when he 
would have special need of divine aids, he 
must wait for Samuel to come to him, and 
must tarry seven days in expectation of him, 
v. 8. How‘his failing in this matter proved 
his fall we find afterwards, ch. xiii. 11. >It 
Was now a plain intimation to him that he 
was upon his good behaviour, and, though a 
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King, must act under the directio 
and do as he should order him. ' 
of men must own themselves in 
to God and his word.) 
9 And it was so, that wheeled h 
turned his back to go from Samue 
God gave him another heart: and ¢ 
those signs came to pass that day 
10 And when they came thither t 
the hill, behold, a company of pre 
phets met him; and the S ig ¢ 
God came upon him, and 
phesied among them. 11 ‘Anal 
came to pass, when all that kne} 
him beforetime saw that, behold, 
prophesied among the prophets, ther 
the people said one to another, Wha 
is this that is come unto the son a 
Kish? Is Saul also among the pro 
phets? 12 And one of the sam 
place answered and said, But who i 
their father ? Therefore. it became | 
proverb, Is Saul also among thi 
prophets? 13 And when he ha 
made an end of prophesying, he cami 
to the high place. 14 And Saul’ 
uncle said unto him and unto “ 
servant, Whither went ye? And 
said, To seek the asses: and whe 
we saw that they were no where, w 
came to Samuel. 15 And Saul’ 
uncle said, Tell me, I pray thee, wha 
Samuel said unto you. 16 Ag 
Saul said unto his uncle, He told u 
plainly that the asses were foun d 
But of the matter of the kingdom 
whereof Samuel spake, he told ze 
not. Sam 
Saul has now taken his leave of Samuel 
much amazed, we may well suppose, at wha 
has been done to him, almost ready to ques 
tion whether he be awake or no, and whethe 
it be not alladream. Now here we are told 
I. What occurred by the way, v. 9. Those 
signs which Samuel had given him came 1 
pass very punctually ; but that which gay 
him the greatest satisfaction of all was this 
he found immediately that God had given im 
another heart. A new fire was kindled i 
his breast, such as he had never before bee 
aequainted with: seeking the asses is quit 
out of his mind, and he thinks of noth 
but fighting the Philistines, redressing 
grievances of Israel, making laws, admii 
tering justice, and providing for the | 
safety; these are the things that now fill 
head. He finds himself raised to su 
pitch of boldness and bravery as he ne 
thought he should be censcious of. — 
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med only about his corn and cattle; 

the heart of a statesman, a general, a 

ce. Whom God calls to any service he will 

e fit for it. If he adyance to another 

i station, he will give another heart, to those 

| who sincerely desire to serve him with their 

power. 

If. What occurred when he came near 
home. They came to the hill (v. 10), that is, 
to Gibeah, or Geba, which signifies a hill, 

| and so the Chaldee here takes it as a proper 
| name; he met with the prophets as Samuel 
| had told him, and the Spirit of God came 
| upon him, strongly and suddenly (so the 
rd signifies), but not so as to rest and 
‘abide uvon him. It came on so as to go 
| off quickly. However, for the present, it 
| had a strange effect upon him ; for he imme- 
diately joined with the prophets in their de- 
| yotion, and that with as much decorum and 
as great a transport of affection as any of 
| them : He prophesied among them. Now, 

! 1. His prophesying was publicly taken 

| notice of, v. 11, 12. He was now among 

| his acquaintance, who, when they saw him 

among the prophets, called one another to 
tome and see a strange sight. This would 
prepare them to accept him as aking, though 

' one of themselves, when they had seen how 

rG od had advanced him to the honour of a 

rophet. The seventy elders prophesied 
efore they were made judges, Num. xi. 25. 

Now, (1.) They all wondered to see Saul 

“among the prophets: What is this that has 
come to the son of Kish? ‘Though this 

i school of the prophets was near his father’s 
‘house, yet he had never associated with 

them, nor shown them any respect, perhaps 

had sometimes spoken slightly of them ; and 

‘mow to see him prophesying among them 

| was 2 surprise to them, as it was long after 
yhen his namesake, in the New Testament, 

preached that gospel which he had _ before 
persecuted, Acts ix. 21. Where God gives 

another heart it will soon show itself. (2.) 

One of them, that was wiser than the rest, 
sked, ‘‘ Who is their father, or instructor? 

-Isit not God? Are they not all taught of 

‘him? Do they not ail owe their gifts to 

‘him? And is he limited? Cannot he make 

Saul a prophet, as well as any of them, if he 

please?” Or, ‘Is not Samuel their father ?”’ 

Under God, he was so; and Saul had now 

“lately been with him, which, by his servant, 

he might know. No marvel for him to pro- 

Dhesy who lay last night under Samuel’s 

‘roof. (3.) It became a proverb, commonly 

‘used in Israel, when they would express 

their wonder at a bad man’s either becoming 

' good, or at least being found in good com- 
‘seg Is Saul among the prophets? Note, 

Saul among the prophets is a wonder to a 

proverb. Let not the worst be despaired of, 
yet let not an external show of devotion, and 

8 sudden change for the present, be too 


is low, and mean, and narrow, and 
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The election of a king. 
much relied on; for Saul among the prophets 
was Saul still. 

2. His being anointed was kept private. 
When he had done prophesying, (1.) It 
should seem he uttered allthis words before 
the Lord, and recommended the affair to his 
favour, for he went straight to the high place 
(v. 13), to give God thanks for his mercies to 
him and to pray for the continuance of those 
mercies. But, (2.) Heindustriously concealed 
from his relations what hadpassed. Hisuncle, 
who met with him either at the high place 
or as soon as he came home, examined him, 
v. 14. Saul owned, for his servant knew it, 
that they had been with Samuel, and that he 
told them the asses were found, but said not 
a word of the kingdom, v. 14,15. This was 
an instance, [1.] Of his humility. Many a 
one would have been so elated with this sur- 
prising elevation as to proclaim it upon the 
house-top. But Saul, though he might 
please himself with it in his own breast, did 
not pride himself in it among his neigh- 
bours. The heirs of the kingdom of glory 
are well enough pleased that the world knows 
them not, 1 John iii. 1. [2.] Of his pru- 
dence. Had he been forward to proclaim it, 
lie would have been envied, and he knew 
not what difficulty that might have created 
him. Samuel had communicated it to him 
as a secret. and he knows how to keep 
counsel. Thus it appears that he had an- 
other heart, a heart fit for government. [3.] 
Of his dependence upon God. He does not 
go about to make an interest for himself, 
but leaves it to God to carry on his own 
work by Samuel, and, for his own part, sits 


‘still, to see how the matter will fall. 


17 And Samuel called the people 
together unto the Lorp to Mizpeh; 
18 And said unto the children of Is- 
rael, Thus saith the Lorp God of 
Israel, I brought up Israel out of 
Egypt, and delivered you out of the 
hand of the Egyptians, and out of the 
hand of all kingdoms, and of them 
that oppressed you: 19 And ye have 
this day rejected your God, who him- 
self saved you out of all your adver- 
sities and your tribulations ; and ve 
have said unto him, Nay, but set a 
king over us. Now therefore present 
yourselves before the Lorp by your 
tribes, and by your thousands. . 20 
And when Samuel had caused all the 
tribes of Israel to come near, the tribe 
of Benjamin was taken. 21 When 
he had caused the tribe of Benjamin 
to come near by their families, the 
family of Matri was taken, and Saul 
the son of Kish was taken: and when 
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they sought him, he could not be doing, reject you” 


found. 22 Therefore they enquired 
of the Lorn further, if the man should 
yet come thither. And the Lorp 
answered, Behold, he hath hid him- 
self among the stuff. 23 And they 
ran and fetched him thence: and 
when he stood among the people, he 
was higher than any of the people 
from his shoulders and upward. 24 
And Samuel said to all the people, 
See ye him whom the Lorp hath 
chosen, that there ts none like him 
among all the people? And all the 
people shouted, and said, God save 
the king. 25 Then Samuel told the 
people the manner of the kingdom, 
and wrote ¢¢ ina book, and laid 7¢ up 
before the Lorp. And Samuel sent 
all the people away, every man to his 
house. 26 And Saul also went home 
to Gibeah ; and there went with him 
a band of men, whose hearts God 
had touched. 27 But the children 
of Belial said, How shall this man 
save us? And they despised him, 
and brought him no presents. But 
he held his peace. 


Saul’s nomination to the throne is here 
made public, in a general assembly of the 
elders of Israel, the representatives of their 
respective tribes at Mizpeh. It is probable 
that this convention of the states was called 
as soon as conveniently it might, after Saul 
was anointed, for, if there must be a change 
in their government, the sooner the better : 
it might be of bad consequence to be long 
in the doing. The people having met in a 
solemn assembly, in which God was in a 
peculiar manner present (and therefore it is 
said they were called together unto the Lord, 
v. 17), Samuel acts for God among them. 

I. He reproves them for casting off the 
government of a prophet, and desiring that 
of acaptain. 1. He shows them (. 18) how 
happy they had been under the divine govern- 
ment; when God ruled them, he delivered 
them out of the hand of those that oppressed 
them, and what would they desire more? 
Could the mightiest man of valour do that 
for them which the Almighty God had done? 
2. He likewise shows them (v. 19) what.an 
affront they had put upon God (who had 
himself saved them out of all their tribula- 
tions, by his own power, and by such as he 
had immediately called and qualified) in de- 
siring a king to save them. He tells them 
in plain terms, “‘ You have this day rejected 
your God ; you have in effect done it: so he 
zonstrues it, and he might justly, for your so 
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etter by sense than b at ste 
selves upon an arm of flesh rather th 
the almighty arm, forsake.a foun ino 
waters for broken cisterns. And so 
their obstinacy in this matter to be a p 
of their rejecting Christ, in casting off whe 
they cast off God, that he should not rei 
over them. _ i ae 
II. He puts them upon choosing the 
king by lot. He knew whom God ha 
chosen, and had already anointed him, bi 
he knew also the peevishness of that peopl 
and that there were those among them wh 
would not acquiesce in the choice if it de 
pended upon his single testimony ; ant 
therefore, that every tribe and every family 
the chosen tribe might please themselve 
with having a chance for it, he calls them te 
the lot, v. 19. Benjamin is taken out of al 
the tribes (v. 20), and out of that tribe Sau 
the son of Kish, v. 21.. By this method it 
would appear to the people, as it already ap- 
peared to Samuel, that Saul was appointed o 
God to be king ; for the disposal of the lot is 
of the Lord. It would also prevent all dis: 
putes and exceptions ; for the lot causeth con 
tentions to cease, and parteth between the 
mighty. When the tribe of Benjamin was 
taken, they might easily foresee that they 
were setting up a family that would soon be 
put down again ; for dying Jacob had, by the 
spirit of prophecy, entailed the dominion 
upon Judah. Judah is the tribe that must 
rule as a lion ; Benjamin shall only ravin as @ 
wolf, Gen. xlix. 10, 27. Those therefore 
that knew the scriptures could not be 
fond of the doing of that which they foresaw 
must, ere long, be undone again. ah 
III. It is with much ado, and not without 
further enquiries of the Lord, that Saul is at 
length produced. When the lot fell upon 
him, every one expected he should answer ta 
his name at the first call, but, instead of that, 
none of his friends could find him (. 21), ne 
had hidden himself among the stuff (v. 22), so 
little fond was he now of that power which 
yet, when he was in possession of, he could 
not without the utmost indignation think of 
parting with. ee i 
1. He withdrew, in hopes that, upon his. 
not appearing, they would proceed to anot 
choice, or thus to express his modesty ;_ 
by what had already passed, he knew he 
must be the man. We may suppose he was 
at this time really averse to take upon him 
the government, (1.) Because he was con- 
scious to himself of unfitness for so great ¢ 
trust. He had not been bred up to boo 
or arms, or courts, and feared he should — e 
guilty of some fatal blunder. (2.) Becaus 
it would expose him to the envy of his neigh- 
bours that were ill-affected towards him. (.)_ 
Because he understood, by what Samuel 
said, that the people sinned in asking a k 
and it was in anger that God granted 
request. (4.) Because the affairs of Is 
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this time in a bad posture; the Phi- 
‘were strong, the Ammonites threat- 
and he must be bold mdeed that will 
in a storm. 

| 2. But the congregation, believing that 
| choice well made which God himself made, 
| would leave no way untried to find him out 
| on whom the lot fell. They enquired of the 
| Lord, either by the high priest, and his 
| breast-plate of judgment, or by Samuel, and 
his spirit of prophecy ; and the Lord directed 
| them where they should find him, hidden 
mong the carriages, and thence they fetched 
, v. 23. 


hen he stood upon even ground with the 
“rest he was seen above them all, for he was 
taller than any of them by head and shoulders, 
“2. 23. ‘Look you,” said Samuel, “what a 
_ king God has chosen for you, just such a one 
| as you wished for; there is none like him 
“among all the people, that has so much ma- 
_ Jesty in his countenance and such a graceful 
| stateliness in his mien; he is in the crowd 
‘like a cedar among the shrubs. Let your 
_ own eyes be judges, is he not a brave and 
' gallant man?” The people hereupon signi- 

ed their approbation of the choice, and their 
_ acceptance of him; they shouted and said, 


reign over us in health and _ prosperity.” 
| Subjects were wont to testify their affection 
' and allegiance to their prince by their good 
_ wishes, and those turned (as our translation 
does this) into addresses to God. Ps. Ixxii. 
_ 15, Prayer shall be made for him continually. 
| See Ps. xx. 1. Samuel had told them they 
' would soon be weary of their king, but, in 
the mind they are now in, they will never be 
) so: Let the king live. 
_ Y. Samuel settles the original contract be- 
_ tween them, and leaves it upon record, v. 25. 
_ He had before told them the manner of the 
Y king (ch. viti. 11), how he would abuse his 
power; now he tells them the manner of the 
_ kingdom, or rather the law, or judgment, or 
constitution, of it, what power the prince 
" might challenge and the utmost of the pro- 
_ perty the subject might claim. He fixed the 
_ Tand-marks between them, that neither might 
encroach upon the other. Let them rightly 
_ understand one ancther at first, and let the 
"agreement remain in black and white, which 
will tend to preserve a good understanding 
between them ever after. The learned bishop 
_ Patrick thinks he now repeated and regis- 
_ tered what he had told them (ch. viii. 11) of 
_ thearbitrary power their kings would assume, 
_ that it might hereafter be a witness against 
them that they had drawn the calamity upon 
themselves, for they were warned what it 
_ wouldcometo and yet they would havea king. 
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Saul introduced to the people. 

VI. The convention was dissolved when 
the solemnity was over: Samuel sent every 
manto his house. Here were yo votes passed, 
nor, for aught that appears, ‘so much as a 
motion made, for the raising of money to 
support the dignity of their new-elected king ; 
if therefore he afterwards thinks fit to take 
what they do not think fit to give (which yet 
it was necessary that he should have), they 
must thank themselves. They went every 
man to his house, pleased with the name of 
a king over them, and Saul also went home to 
Gibeah, to his father’s house, not puffed up 
with the name of a kingdom under him. 
At Gibeah he had no palace, no throne, no 
court, yet thither he goes. If he must bea 
king, as one mindful of the rock out of which 
he was hewn, he will make his own city the 
royal city, nor will he be ashamed (as too 
many are when they are preferred) of his 
mean relations. Such a humble spirit as 
this puts a beauty and lustre upon great ad- 
vancements. The condition rising, and the 
mind not rising with it, behold how good 
and pleasant itis! But, 

1. How did the people stand affected to 
their new king? The generality of them, it 
should seem, did not show themselves much 
concerned: They went every man to his own 
house. Their own domestic affairs lay nearer 
their hearts than any interests of the public; 
this was the general temper. But, (1.) There 
were some so faithful as to attend him: A band 
of men whose hearts God had touched, v. 26. 
Not the body of the people, but a small com- 
pany, who because they were fond of their 
own choice of a king, or because they had so 
much more sense than their neighbours as to 
conclude that if he was a king he ought to 
be respected accordingly, went with him to 
Gibeah, as his life-guard. They were those 
whose hearts God had touched, in this instance, 
to do theirduty. Note, Whatever good there 
is in us, or is done by us, at any time, it 
must be ascribed to the grace of God. If 
the heart bend at any time the right way, it 
is because he has touched it. One touch is 
enough, when it is divine. (2.) There were 
others so spiteful as to affront him; children 
of Belial, men that would endure no yoke, 
that would be pleased with nothing that 
either God or Samuel did ; they despised him 
(v. 27) for the meanness of his tribe and 
family, the smallness of his estate, and the pri- 
vacy of his education ; and they said, How 
shall this man save us? Yet they did not 
propose any man more likely; nor, whom- 
soever they had, must their salvation come 
from the man, but from God. They would 
not join with their neighbours in testifying 
an affection to him and his government, by 
bringing him presents, or addressing him 
upon his accession to the crown. Perhaps 
those discontented spirits were most earnest 
for a king, and yet, now that they had one, 
they quarrelled with him, because he was 
not altogether such a one as themselves It 
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Extremity of Jabesh-Gilead. ~ 


was reason enough for them not to like him | 


because others did. Thus differently are men 
affected to our exalted Redeemer. God hath 
set him king upon the holy hill of Sion. 
There is a remnant that submit to him, re- 
joice in him, bring him presents, and follow 
him wherever he goes; and they are those 
whose hearts God has touched, whom he has 
made willing in the day of his power. But 
there are others who despise him, who ask, 
How shall this man save us? They are 
offended in him, stumble at his external 
meanness, and they will be broken by it. 

2. How did Saul resent the bad conduct 
of those that were disaffected to his govern- 
ment? He held his peace. Margin, He was 

_as though he had been deaf. He was so far 
from resenting it that he seemed not to take 
notice of it, which was an evidence of his 
humility and modesty, and the mercifulness 
of his disposition, and also that he was well 
satisfied with his title to the crown ; for those 
ave commonly most jealous of their honour, 
and most revengeful of affronts, that gain 
their power by improper means. Christ held 
his peace when he was affronted, for 1t was 
the day of his patience ; but there is a day of 
recompence coming. 

CHAP. XI. 


In this chapter we have the first-fruits of Saul’s government, in the 
glorious rescue of Jabesh-Gilead out of the hands of the Am- 
monites. Let not Israel thence infer that therefore they did well 
to ask a king (God could and would have saved them without 
one) ; but let them admire God’s goodness, that he did not reject 
them, when they rejected him, and acknowledge his wisdom in 
the choice of the person whom, if he did not find fit, yet he made 
fit, for tne great trust he called him to, and enabled, in some 
measure, to merit the crown by his public services, before it was 
fixed on his head by the public approbation. Here is, I. The 
great extremity to which the city of Jabesh-Gilead, on the other 
side of Jordan, was reduced by the Ammonites, ver. 1—3. II. 
Saul’s great readiness to come to their relief, whereby he signal- 
ized himself, ver. 4—10, III. The good success of his attempt, 
hy which God signalized him, ver. 11]. IV. Saul’s tenderness, 
notwithstanding this, towards those that had opposed him, ver, 
12,13. V. The public confirmation and recognition of his election 
to the government, ver. 14, 13. 


TENHEN Nahash the Ammonite 
came up, and encamped against 


Jabesh-gilead: and all the men of 


Jabesh said unto Nahash, Make a 
covenant with us, and we will serve 
thee. 2 And Nahash the Ammonite 
answered them, On this condition 
will I make a covenant with you, that 
I may thrust out all your right eyes, 
and lay it for a reproach upon all Is- 
rael. 3 And the elders of Jabesh 
said unto him, Give us seven days’ 
respite, that we may send messengers 
unto all the coasts of Israel: and 
then, if there be no man to save us, 
we will come out to thee. 4 Then 


came the messengers to Gibeah of 


Saul, and told the tidings in the ears 
of the people: and all the people 
lifted up their voices, and wept. 


The Ammonites were bad neighbours to|short a time, they should have relief, and 
those tribes of Israel that lay next them,|being very Secure of the advantages he 
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humbled them, but now eedn f Is 
put them into a capacity to make head < 
and avenge that quarrel, The city of Ji 
Gilead had been, some ages ago, dest: 
by Israel’s sword of justice, for not ap; 
ing against the wickedness of Gibeah (Judg 
xxi. 10); and now being replenished again 
probably by the posterity of those that the 
escaped the sword, it is in danger of bein 
destroyed by the Ammonites, as if some bat 
fate attended the place. Nahash, king o 
Ammon (1 Chron. xix. 1), laid siege to 
Now here, 
I. The besieged beat a parley (v. 1) 
“ Make a covenant with us, and we wil 
surrender upon terms, and serve thee.” The 
had lost the virtue of Israelites, else the 
would not have thus lost the valour a 
Israelites, nor tamely yielded to serve at 
Ammonite, without one bold struggle fol 
themselves. Had they not broken thei 
covenant with God, and forsaken his service 
they needed not thus to have courted a cove- 
nant with a Gentile nation, and offered them- 
selves to serve them. eS 
II. The besiegers offer them base and bar- 
barous conditions; they will spare their lives, 
and take them to be their servants, up 
condition that they shall put out their ri 
eyes, v. 2. The Gileadites were content t 
part with their liberty and estates for thi 
ransom of their blood; and, had the Am- 
monites taken them at their word, the matter 
would have been so settled immediately, an 
the Gileadites would not have sent out fi 
relief. But their abject concessions make 
the Ammonites more insolent in their de. 
mands, and they cannot be content to have 
them for their servants, but, 1. They must 
torment them, and put them to pain, exqui 
site pain, for so the thrusting out of an e 
would do. 2. They must disable them — 
war, and render them incapable, though n 
of labour (that would have been a loss to 
their lords), yet of bearing arms; for in 
those times they fought with shields in their 
left hands, which covered their left eye, s 
that a soldier without his right eye was i 
effect blind. 3. They must put a reproac 
upon all Israel, as weak and cowardly, tk 
would suffer the inhabitants of one of th 
chief cities to be thus miserably used, ant 
not offer to rescue them. aoe 
III. The besieged desire, and obtain, seven 
days’ time to consider of this proposal, v. 3. 
If Nahash had not granted them this re- 
spite, we may suppose the horror of the pro- 
posal would have made them desperate, and 
they would rather have died with the 
swords in their hands than have surrendereé 
to such merciless enemies: therefore ] 
hash, not imagining it possible that, i 
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against them, in a bravado 
seven days, that the reproach 
Israel, for not rescuing them, might be 
eater, and his triumphs the more illus- 
rious. But there was a providence in it, that 
his security might be his infatuation and ruin. 
IV. Notice is sent of thisto Gibeah. They 
said they would send messengers to all the 

coasts of Israel (v. 3), which made Nahash 
fine more secure, for that, he thought, would 

ie a work of time, and none would be for- 
ward to appear if they had not one common 
jead; and perhaps Nahash had not yet 
ieard of the new-elected king. But the 
messengers, either of their own accord or 
y order fiom their masters, went straight to 
Gibeah, and, not finding Saul within, told 
‘their news to the people, who fell a weeping 
‘upon hearing it, v. 4. They would sooner 
ment their brethren’s misery and danger 
‘than think of helping them, shed their tears 
for them than shed their blood. They wept, 
despairing to help the men of Jabesh- 
pilead, and fearing lest, if that frontier-city 
| should be lost, the enemy would penetrate 
‘into the very bowels of their country, which 
now appeared in great hazard. 


5 And, behold, Saul came after the 
erd out of the field; and Saul said, 
What aileth the people that they 
weep? And they told him the tidings 
wf the men of Jabesh. 6 And the 
ee of God came upon Saul when 
he heard those tidings, and his anger 
was kindled greatly. 7 And he took 
yoke of oxen, and hewed them in 
pieces, and sent them throughout all the 
‘coasts of Israel by the hands of mes- 
engers, saying, Whosoever cometh 
not forth after Saul and after Samuel, 
shall it be done unto his oxen. 
nd the fear of the Loxp fell on the 
eople, and they came out with one 
onsent. 8 And when he numbered 


el were three hundred thousand, 
ind the men of Judah thirty thou- 
‘sand. 9 And they said unto the 
‘messengers that came, Thus shall ye 
‘say unto the men of Jabesh-gilead, 'l'o 
morrow, by that time the sun be hot, 
ye shall have help. And the mes- 
mgers came and showed z¢ to the 
en of Jabesh; and they were glad. 
10. Therefore the men of Jabesh said, 
‘To morrow we will come out unto 
‘you, and ye shall do with us all that 
eemeth good unto you. 11 And it 


‘was so on the morrow, that Saul put. 
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The distress of Jabesh- Gilead, 
the people in three companies; and 
they came into the midst of the-host 
in the morning watch, and slew the 
Ammonites until the heat of the day: 
and it came to pass, that they which 
remained were scattered, so that two 
of them were not left together. 

What is here related turns very much to 
the honour of Saul, and shows the happy 
fruits of that other spirit with which he was 
endued. Observe here, : 

I. His humility. Though he was anointed 
king, and accepted by his people, yet he did 
not think it below him to know the state of 
his own flocks, but went himself to see them. 
and came in the evening, with his servants 
after the herd out of the field, v.5. This was 
an evidence that he was not puffed up with 
his advancement, as those are most apt to be 
that are raised from a mean estate. Pro- 
vidence had not yet found him business as a 
king ; he left all to Samuel; and therefore, 
rather than be idle, he would, for the pre- 
sent, apply himself to his country business 
again. Though the sons of Belial would, 
perhaps, despise him the more for it, suchas 
were virtuous and wise, and loved business 
themselves, would think never the worse of 
him. He had no revenues settled upon him 
for the support of his dignity, and he was 
desirous not to be burdensome to the people, 
for which reason, like Paul, he worked with 
his hands; for, if he neglect his domestic 
affairs, how must he maintain himself and 
his family? Solomon gives it as a reason 
why men should look well to their herds be-. 
cause the crown doth not endure to every 
generation, Prov. xxvii. 23, 24. Saul’s did 
not; he must therefore provide something 
surer. 

If. His concern for his neighbours. When 
he perceived them in tears, he asked, “ What 
ails the people that they weep? Let me 
know, that, if it be a grievance which can be 
redressed, I may help them, and that, if not, 
I may weep with them.” Good magistrates 
are in pain if their subjects are in tears. 

III. His zeal for the safety and honour of 
Israel. When he heard of the insolence of 
the Ammonites, and the distress of a city, a 
mother in Israel, the Spirit of God came upon 
him, and put great thoughts into his mind, 
and his anger was kindled greatly, v.6. He 
was angry at the insolence of the Ammon- 
ites, angry at the mean and sneaking spirit 
of the men of Jabesh-Gilead, angry that they 
had not sent him notice sooner of the Am- 
monites’ descent and the extremity they 
were likely to be reduced to. He was angry 
to see his neighbours weeping, when it was 
fitter for them to be preparing for war. It 
was a brave and generous fire that was now 
kindled in the breast of Saul, and such as 
became his high station. 

IV. The authority and power he exerted 
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- the whole congregation, Judg. xxi. 5. 
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Saul eaopoah ben cCNead” 1 SAM 
upon this important occasion. He soon let 


Israel know that, though he had retired to 
his privacy, he had a care for the public, and 


- knew how to command men into the field, as 


well as how to drive cattle out of the field, 
v. 5, 7. He sent a summons to all the coasts 
of Israel, to show the extent of his power 
beyond his own tribe, even to all the tribes, 


_and. ordered all the military men forthwith 


to appear in arms at a general rendezvous in 
Bezek. Observe, 1. His modesty, in joining 
Samuel in commission with himself. He 
would not execute the office of a king with- 
cut a due regard to that of a prophet. 2. 
His mildness in the penalty threatened 
against those that should disobey his orders. 
He hews a yoke of oxen in pieces, and sends 


' the pieces to the several cities of Israel, 


threatening, with respect to him who should 
decline the public service, not, ‘Thus shall 
it be done to him,” but, ‘Thus shall it be 
done to his oxen.” God had threatened it as 
a great judgment (Deut. xxviii. 31), Thy ox 
shall be slain before thy eyes, and thou shalt 
not eat thereof. It was necessary that the 
command should be enforced with some 
penalty, but this was not nearly so severe as 
that which was affixed toa similar order by 
Saul 
wished to show that his government was 
more gentle than that which they had been 
under. The effect of this summons was 
that the militia, or trained bands, of the na- 
tion, came out as one man, and the reason 
given is, because the fear of the Lord fell 
upon them. Saul did not affect to make 
them feat him, but they were influenced to 
observe his orders by the fear of God and a 
regard to him who had made Saul their king 
and them members one of another. Note, 
Religion and the fear of God will make 
men good subjects, good soldiers, and good 
friends to the public interests of their coun- 
try. Those that fear God will make con- 
science of their duty to all men, particularly 
to their rulers. 

V. His prudent proceedings in this great 
affair, v. 8. He numbered those that came 
in to him, that he might know his own 
strength, and how to distribute his forces in 
the best manner their numbers would allow. 
It is the honour of princes to know the num- 
ber of their men, but it is the honour of the 
King of kings that there is not any number of 
his armies, Job xxv. 3. In this muster, it 
seems, Judah, though numbered by itself, 
made no great figure; for, as it was one 
tribe of twelve, so it was but an e1eventh 
part of the whole number, 30,330, though 
the rendezvous was at Bezek, in that tribe. 
They wanted the numbers, or the courage, 
or the zeal for which that tribe used to be 
famous; so low was it, just before the sceptre 
was brought into it in David. - 

VI. His faith and confidence, and (grounded 
thereon) his courage and resolution, in this 
enterprise. It should seem that those very 
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raise the militia, who | 
faithful and careful int 4 
and them he now sends < wee to. the 
tressed countrymen, with this assuran 
which, it is probable, Samuel encour 
him): “ To- hen ‘such an hour, bef 
the enemy can pretend that the seven day 
have expired, you shall have deliverance, v. ( 
Be you ready to do your part, and we w: 
not fail to do ours. Do you sally out u 
the besiegers, while we surround thal m. 
Saul knew he had a just eause, a clear 
and God on his side, and therefore dou 
not of success. ‘This was good news to th 
besieged Gileadites, whose right eyes ha 
wept themselves dry for their calamities, 
now began to fail with looking for relief 
to ache in expectation of the doom of h 
ensuing day, when they must look ‘their las 
the greater the exigence the more welcom 
the deliverance. When they heard it the} 
were glad, relying on the assurances th 
were sent to them. And they sent into th 
enemies’ camp (v. 10) to tell them that ne; 
day they would be ready to meet them 
which the enemies understood as an intima: 
tion that they despaired of relief, and 
were made the more secure by it. If t 
took not care, by sending out scouts, 
rectify their own mistake, they must thanl 
themselves if they were surprised: the be 
sieged were under no obligation to give them 
notice of the help they were assured of. 
VII. His industry and close applicatio 
to this business. If he had been bred up t 
war from his youth,’and had led regiment 
as often as he had followed droves, he coulé 
not have gone about an affair of this natu 
more dexterously nor more diligently. W HH eI 
the Spirit of the Lord comes upon men i 
will make them expert even without expe. 
rience. A vast army (especially in com 
parison with the present usage) Saul ha¢ 
now at his foot, and a long march beft 
him, nearly sixty miles, and over Jordan too 
No cavalry in his army, but all infan 
which he divides into three battalions, v. 
And observe, 1. With what incredible sw 
ness he flew to the enemy. In a day and « 
night he came to the place of action, wh 
his own fate, and that of Israel, must be 
termined. He had passed his word, 
would not break it; nay, he was better 
his word, for he promised help next da 
that time the sun was hot (v. 9), but bro 
it before day, in the morning-watch, v 
Whom God helps he helps right early, 
MVE. 5 72h With what incredible bravery he 
flew upon the enemy. Betimes in the 
ing, when they lay dreaming of the triu: 
they expected that day over the mise 
inhabitants of Jabaahe Gilead, before 
were aware he was in the midst of 
host; and his men, being marched agi 
them in three columns, surrounded the 
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nor time to make head against them. 
ia astly, ‘To complete his honour, God 
ind tall cihese virtucd twith success. 
h-Gilead was rescued, and the Am- 
mites were totally routed; he had now 
‘day before him to complete his victory 
and so complete a victory it was that 
se who remained, after a great slaughter, 
2 scattered so that two of them were not 
together to encourage or help one an- 
er, v. 11. We may suppose that Saul 
vas the more vigorous in this matter, 1. 
cause there was some alliance between the 
e of Benjamin and the city of Jabesh- 
lead. That city had declined joining with 
he rest of the Israelites to destroy Gibeah, 
hich was then punished as their crime, but 
rhaps was now remembered as their kind- 
s, when Saul of Gibeah came with so 
much readiness and resolution to relieve 
Jabesh-Gilead. Yet that was not all; two- 
urds of the Benjamites that then remained 


ere provided with wives from that city 


Benjamin were daughters of Jabesh- 
ead, for which city Saul, being a Ben- 
jamite, had therefore a particular kindness; 
and we find they returned his kindness, ch. 
j. 11, 12. 2. Because it was the Am- 
monites’ invasion that induced the people to 
desire a king (so Samuel says, ch. xii. 12), 
so that if he had not done his part, in this 
xpedition, he would have disappointed their 
ectations, and for ever forfeited their re- 


t. 
12 And the people said unto Samuel, 
Who is he that said, Shall Saul reign 
yer us? bring the men, that we may 
at them to death. 13 And Saul 
aid, There shall not a man be put to 
th this day: for to day the Lorp 
ath wrought salvation in Israel. 14 
hen said Samuel to the people, 
‘ome, and let us go to Gilgal, and 
mew the kingdom there. 15 And 
1 the people went to Gilgal; and 
ere they made Saul king before 
the Lorn in Gilgal; and there they 
icrificed sacrifices of peace offerings 
ore the Lorn; and there Saul and 
ull the men of Israel rejoiced greatly. 
‘We have here the improvement of the 


forious victory which Saul had obtained, 
; the improvement of it abroad, though 


sh-Gilead, having so narrowly saved 
right eyes, would with them now discern 
€ opportunity they had of avenging them- 

es upon these cruel enemies and dis- 
abling them from ever straitening them in 
ike manner again; now shall they be 
avenged on the Ammonites for their right 
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e, ‘so that they could have neither | eyes condemned, as Samson on the Philis. 


tines for his two eyes put out, Judg. xvi. 28. 
But the account here given is of the im- 
provement of this victory at home. 

I. The people took this occasion to show 
their jealousy for the honour of Saul, and 
their resentment of the indignities done him. 
Samuel, it seems, was present, if not in the 
action (it was too far for him to march) yet 
to meet them when they returned victorious: 
and to him, as judge, the motion was made 
(for they knew Saul would not be judge in 
his own cause) that the sons of Belial that 
would not have him to reign over them 
should be brought forth and slain, v. 12. 
Saul’s good fortune (as foolish men com- 
monly call it) went further with them to 
confirm his title than either his choice by lot 
or Samuel’s anointing him. They had not 
courage thus to move for the prosecution of 
those that opposed him when he himself 
looked mean, but, now that his victory made 
him look great, nothing would serve but they 
must be put to death. 

Il. Saul took this occasion to give further 
proofs of his clemency, for, without waiting 
for Samuel’s answer, he himself quashed the 
motion (v. 13): There shall not a man be put 
to death this day, no, not those men, those 
bad men, that had abused him, and therein 
reflected on God himself, 1. Because it was 
a day of joy andtriumph: “ To day the Lord 
has wrought salvation in Israel; and, since 
God has been so good to us all, let us not be 
harsh one to another. Now that God has 
made the heart of Israel in general so glad, 
let not us make sad the hearts of any parti- 
cular Israelites.” 2. Because he hoped they 
were by this day’s work brought to a better 
temper, were now convinced that this man, 
under God, could save them, now honoured 
him whom before they had despised; and, 
if they are but reclaimed, he is secured from 
receiving any disturbance by them, and 
therefore his point is gained. If an enemy 
be made a friend, that will be more to our 
advantage than to have him slain. And all 
good princes consider that their power is for 
edification, not for destruction. 

III. Samuel took this occasion tv call the 
people together before the Lord in Gilgal, 
v. 14,15. 1. That they might publicly give 
God thanks for their late victory. There 
they rejoiced greatly, and, that God might 
have the praise of that which they had the 
comfort of, they sacrificed to him, as the 
giver of all their successes, sacrifices of peace- 
offerings. 2. That they might confirm Saul 
in the government, more solemnly than had 


‘take it for granted that the men of| been yet done, that he might not retire again 


to his obscurity. Samuel would have the 
kingdom renewed; he would renew his re- 
signation, and the people should renew their 
approbation, and so in concurrence with, or 
rather in attendance upon, the divine nomi- 
nation, they made Saul king, making it their 
own act and deed to suvmit to him. 
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Samuel’s discourse to Israel. 
CHAP. DG dy 


We left the general assembly of the states together, in the close of 
ithe foregoing chapter; in this chapter we have Samuel’s speech 
to them, when he resigned the government into the hands of Saul, 
in which, {. He clears himself from all suspicion or imputation 
of mismanagement, while the administration was in his hands, 
ver. 1—5, II. He reminds them of the great yethsd God had done 
for them and for their fathers, ver. 6—13. 111. He sets before 
them good and evil, the blessing and thecurse, ver. 14, 15. IV. He 
awakens them to regard what he said to them, by calling to God 
tor thunder, ver.16—19. V. Heencourages them withhopes that 
all should be well, ver.20—25. This is his farewell sermon to that 
august assembly anil Saul’s coronation sermon. 


ND Samuel said unto Israel, Be- 
hold, I have hearkened unto 
your voice in all that ye said unto 
me, and have made a king over you. 
2 And now, behold, the king walketh 
before you: and I am old and gray- 
headed; and, behold, my sons are 
with you: and I have walked before 
you from my childhood unto this 
day. 3 Behold, here I am: witness 
against me before the Lorp, and be- 
fore his anointed: whose ox have I 
taken? or whose ass have I taken ?: 
or whom have I defrauded? whom 
have I oppressed? or of whose hand 
have I received any bribe to blind 
mine eyes therewith? and I will re- 
store it you. 4 And they said, Thou 
hast not defrauded us, nor oppressed 
us, neither hast thou taken aught of 
any man’s hand. 5 And he said un- 
to them, The Lorp is witness against 
you, and his anointed 7s witness this 
day, that ye have not found aught in 
my hand. And they answered, He is 
witness. 

Here, I. Samuel gives them a short ac- 
count of the late revolution, and of the pre- 
sent posture of their government, by way of 
preface to what he had further to say to 
them, v. 1,2. 1. For his own part, he had 
spent his days in their service; he began 
betimes to be useful among them, and had 
continued long so: “ I have walked before you, 
as a guide to direct you, as a shepherd that 
leads his flock (Ps. lxxx. 1), from my child- 
hood unto this day.”” Assoon as he was illu- 
minated with the light of prophecy, inhis early 
days, he began to be a burning and shining 
light to Israel; ‘‘and now my best days 
are done: I am old and gray-headed ;’’ there- 
fore they were the more unkind to cast him 
off, yet therefore he was the more willing to 
resign, finding the weight of government 
heavy upon his stooping shoulders. He 
was old, and therefore the more able to ad- 
vise them, and the more observant they 
should have been of what he said, for days 
shall speak and the multitude of years shall 
teach wisdom; and there is a particular re- 
verence due to the aged, especially aged 
magistrates and aged ministers. “Iam old, 


\and. tharafates not 


haps may never 
speaking to you a ant 
notice of what I say.” 2, 
‘* Behold” (says uan-f are with 
may, if you please, eall them to an 
for any thing they have done amiss. 
are present with you, and have sok up 
this revolution, fled from their cou 
They are upon the level with you, subje 
to the new king as well as you; if youe 
prove them guilty of any wrong, you m 
prosecute them now by, a due course of la 
punish them, and oblige them to make res 
tution.”” 3. As for their new king, | Samu 
had gratified them in setting him over th 
(v. 1): “I have hearkened to your voice ina 
that you said to me, being desirous to ple 
you, if possible, and make you easy, thou 
to the discarding of myself and family ; at 
now will you hearken to me, and take m 
advice?’’ |The change was now perfected 
** Behold, the king walketh before you’ ( 
2); he appears in public, ready to serve ye 
in public business, Now that you 
made yourselves like the nations in yot 
civil government, and have cast off the d 
vineadministration in that, take heed lest } 
make yourselves like the nations in religio 
and cast off the worship of God. 
II. He solemnly appeals to them concer 
ing his own integrity in the administratio 
of the government (v. 3): Witness again 
me, whose ox have I taken? Observe, 
His design in this appeal. By this h 
intended: (1.) To convince them of the it 
jury they had done him in setting him a 
when they had nothing amiss to charge hi 
with (his government had no fault but th 
it was too cheap, too easy, too gentle), an 
also of the injury they had done themsely 
in turning off one that did not so much 
take an ox or an ass from them, to put then 
selves under the power of one that woul 
take from them their fields and viney 
nay, and their very sons and daughters (¢ 
vill. 11), so unlike would the manner of t] 
king be from Samuel’s manner. (2,) 
preserve his own reputation. Those 
heard of Samuel’s being rejected as h 
would be ready to suspect that certai 
had done some evil thing, or he would ney 
have been so ill treated; so that it was ne 
cessary for him to make this challenge, the 
it might appear upon record that it was md 
for any iniquity in his hands that he we 
laid aside, but to gratify the humour of a 
giddy people, who owned they could n 
have a better man to rule them, ouly th 
desired a bigger man. ‘There is a just del 
which every man owes to his own goo 
name, especially men in public station 
which is to guard it against unjust aspel 
sions and suspicions, that we may finis 
course with honour as well as joy. (3. 
he designed hereby to leave a good 
behind him, so he designed to leave his suc 


good example before him; let him 
er his copy, and he will write fair. 
le designed, in the close of his dis- 
‘course, to reprove the people, and therefore 
e begins with a vindication of himself; for 
: that will, with confidence, tell another of 
‘his sin, must see to it that he himself be 
clear. 
| 2. In the appeal itself observe, 

(1.) What it is that Samuel here acquits 
himself from. [1.] He had never, under 
any pretence whatsoever, taken that which 
was not his own, ox or ass, had never dis- 
trained their cattle for tribute, fines, or for- 
feitures, nor used their service without paying 
for it. [2.] He had never defrauded those 
‘with whom he dealt, nor oppressed those 
‘that were under his power. [3.] He had 
‘never taken bribes to pervert justice, nor was 
ever biassed by favour or affection to give 
judgment in a cause against his conscience. 
 (2.) How he calls upon those that had 
ighted him to bear witness concerning his 
onduct : ‘‘ Here I am; witness against me. 
[f you have any thing to lay to my charge, 
do it before the Lord and the king, the proper 
judges.” He puts honour upon Saul, by 
‘owning himself accountable to him if guilty 
of any wrong. 

- lIJ. Upon this appeal he is honourably 
lacquitted. He did not expect that they 
would do him honour at parting, though he 
well deserved it, and therefore mentioned 
mot any of the good services he had done 
them, for which they ought to have ap- 
plauded him, and returned him the thanks 
a the house; all he desired was that they 
‘should do him justice, and that they did (v. 
4), readily owning, 1. That he had not made 
his government oppressive to them, nor used 
hs power to their wrong. 2. That he had 
mot made it expensive to them: Neither hast 
thou taken aught of any man’s hand for the 
suport of thy dignity. Like Nehemiah, he 

id not require the bread of the governor 

<Neh. v- 18), had not only been righteous, 
jut generous, had coveted no man’s silver, or 
gold, or apparel, Acts xx. 33. 


__ IV. This honourable testimony borne to 
Samuel’s integrity is left upon record to his 
honour (v. 5): “‘ The Lord is witness, who 
‘searcheth the heart, and his anointed is wit- 
‘ness, who trieth overt acts ;’’ and the people 
agree to it: ‘‘ He is witness.” Note, Fhe 
‘testimony of our neighbours, and especially 
e testimony of our own consciences for us, 
‘that we have in our places lived honestly, 
will.be our comfort under the slights and 
sontempts that are putuponus. Demetrius 
s a happy man, that has a good report of all 
men and of the truth itself, 3 John 12. 

_ 6 And Samuel said unto the people, 


It is the Lory that advanced Moses 
and Aaron, and that brought your 
fathers up out of the land of Egypt. 


7 Now therefore stand still, that I 
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may reason with you before the Lorp 
of all the righteous acts of the Lorn, 
which he did to you and to your 
fathers. 8 When Jacob was come 
into Egypt, and your fathers cried 
unto the Lorn, then the Lorp sent 
Moses and Aaron, which brought forth 
your fathers out of Egypt, and made 
them dwell in this place. 9 And 
when they forgat the Lorp their 
God, he sold them into the hand of 
Sisera, captain of the host of Hazor, 
and into the hand of the Philistines, 
and into the hand of the king ot 
Moab, and they foaght against them. 
10 And they cried unto the Lor», 
and said, We have sinned, because 
we have forsaken the Lorn, and have 
served Baalim and Ashtaroth: but 
now deliver us out of the hand of our 
enemies. and we will serve thee. 11] 
And the Lorp sent Jerubbaal, and 
Bedan, and Jephthah, and Samuel, 
and delivered you out of the hand of 
your enemies on every side, and ye 
dwelled safe. 12 And when ye saw 
that Nahash the king of the children 
of Ammon came against you, ye said 
unto me, Nay ; but a king shall reion 
ever us: when the Lorp your God 
was your king. 13 Now therefore 
behold the king whom ye have chosen, 
and whom ye have desired ! and, be- 
hold, the Lorn hath set a king over 
you. 14 If ye will fear the Lorn, 
and serve him, and obey his voice, 
and not rebel against the command- 
ment of the Lorn, then shall both 
ye and also the king that reigneth 
over you continue following the 
Lorp your God: 15 But if ye will 
not obey the voice of the Lorn, but 
rebel against the commandment of 
the Lorp, then shall the hand of the 
Lorp be against you, as 2¢ was against 
your fathers. 

Samuel, having sufficiently secured his 
own reputation, instead of upbraiding the 
people upon it with their unkindness to him, 
sets himself to instruct them, and keep them 
in the way of their duty, and then the change 
of the government would be the less damage 
to them. f 

J. He reminds them of the great goodness 
of God to them and to their fathers, gives 


them an abstract of the history of their na- 
tion, that, by the consideration of the great 
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things God had ddne for them, they might 
be for ever engaged to love him and serve 
him, “Come,” says he (v. 7), ‘stand still, 
stand in token of reverence when God is 
speaking to you, stand still in token of at- 
tention and composedness of mind, and give 
me leave to reason with you.” Religion has 
reason on its side, Isa.i.18. The work of 
ministers is to reason with people, not only 
to exhort and direct, but to persuade, to 
convince men’s judgments, and so to gain 
their wills and affections. Let reason rule 
men, and they will be good. He reasons of 
the righteous acts of the Lord, that is, ‘‘ both 
the benefits he hath bestowed upon you, 
in performance of his promises, and the 
punishments he has inflicted on you for 
your sins.” His favours are called his 
righteous acts (Judg. v. 11), because in them 
he is just to his own honour. He not only 
puts them in mind of what God had done for 
them in their days, but of what he had done 
of old, in the days of their fathers, because 
the present age had the benefit of God’s 
former favours. We may suppose that his dis- 
course was miuch larger than as here related. 


1. He reminds them of their deliverance out 


of Egypt. Into that house of bondage 
Jacob and his family came down poor and 
little; when they were oppressed they cried 
unto God, who advanced Moses and Aaron, 
from mean beginnings, to be their deliverers, 
and the founders of their state and settle- 
ment in Canaan, v. 6,8. 2. He reminds 
them of the miseries and calamities which 
their fathers brought themselves into by for- 
getting God and serving other gods, v. 9. 
They enslaved themseives, for they were 
sold as criminals and captives into the hand 
of oppressors. ‘They exposed themselves to 
the desolation of war, and their neighbours 
fought against them. 3. He reminds them 
of their fathers’ repentance and humiliation 
before God for their idolatries: They said, 
We have sinned, v.10. Let not them imitate 
the sins of their fathers, for what they had 
done amiss they had many a time wished 
undone again. In the day of their distress 
they had sought unto God, and had promised 
to serve him; let their children then reckon 
that good at all times which they found good 
in bad times. 4. He reminds them of the 
glorious deliverances God had wrought for 
them, the victories he had blessed them with, 
and their happy settlements, many a time, 
after days of trouble and distress, v. 11. 
He specifies some of their judges, Gideon 
and Jephthah, great conquerors in their 
time; among the rest he mentions Bedan, 
whom we read not of any where else: he 
might.be some eminent person, that was in- 
strumental of salvation to them, though not 
recorded in the bodk of Judges, such a one 
as Shamgar, of whom it is said that he de- 
livered Israel, but not that he judged them, 
Judg. iii. 31. Perhaps this Bedan guarded 
and delivered them on one side, at the same 
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time vated ‘amed Tone 
peared and acted for them on 
Some think it was the ) 
learned Mr. Poole), others the same 
Samson, who was Ben Dan, a son of 
of that tribe, and the Spirit of the 
came upon him Be-Dan, in Dan, in the 
of Dan. Samuel mentions himself, not t 
his own praise, but to the honour of Goi 
who had made him an instrument of subduin, 
the Philistines. 5. At last he puts them 11 
mind of God’s late favour to the presen 
generation, in gratifying thém with a king 
when they would prescribe to God by suc 
a one to save them out of the hand of Na 
hash king of Ammon, v. 12, 13. Nowi 
appears that this was the immediate occasioi 
of their desiring a king: Nahash threatene 
them; they desired Samuel to nominate z 
general; he told them that God was com 
mander-in-chief in all their wars and the’ 
needed no other, that what was wanting in 
them should be made up by his power 
The Lord is your king. But they insistec 
on it, Nay, but a king shall reign over us 
‘And now,” said he, “you have a king, ¢ 
king of your own asking—let that be spoker 
to yourshame; but aking of God’s making— 
let that be spoken to his honour and th 
glory of his grace.” God did not cast them 
off, even when they in effect cast him off. — 
II. He shows them that they are now 
upon their good behaviour, they and their 
king. Let them not think that they had 
now cut themselves off from all dependence 
upon God, and that now, having a king oj 
their own, the making of their own fortunes 
(as men foolishly call it) was im their own 
hands; no, still their judgment must pro- 
ceed from the Lord. He tells them plainly, 
1. That their obedience to God would cer. 
tainly be their happiness, v. 14. If 
would not revolt from God to idols, nor rebe 
against him by breaking his commandments, 
but would persevere in their allegiance to 
him, would fear his wrath, serve his in- 
terests, and obey his will, then they and 
their king should certainly be happy; but 
observe how the promise is expressed: Then 
you shall continue following the Lord your 
God ; that is, (1.) “ You shall continue in 
the way of your duty to God, which will be 
your honour and comfort.” Note, To those 
that are sincere in their religion God wil 
give grace to persevere in it: those that fol- 
low God faithfully will be divinely strength- 
ened to continue following him. And ob- 
serve, Following God is a work that is ifs 
own wages. It is the matter of a promise as 
well as of a precept. (2.) “ You shall con= 
tinue under the divine guidance and protec: 
tion:” You shall be after the Lord, so it is 
in the original, that is, “he will go before 
you to lead and prosper you, and make your 
way plain. The Lord is with you while you 
are with him.” Bi at. 
2. That their disobedience would as « eT 
» 
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r ruin (vw. 15): If you rebel, 
not 1 your having a king will se- 
you against God’s judgments, and that 
in this instance made yourselves like 
» nations you may sin at as cheap a rate 
hey can. No, the hand of the Lord will 
gainst you, as it was against your fathers 
n they offended him, in the days of the 
judges.” We mistake if we think that 
can evade God’s justice by shaking off 
nis dominion. If God shall not rule us, yet 
lhe will judge us. 
| 16 Now therefore stand nd see 
this ereat thing, which the Lorp will 
lo before your eyes. 17 Is it not 
wheat harvest to day? I will call 
to the Lor», and he shall send 
nder and rain; that ye may per- 
ye and see that your wickedness is 
at, which ye have done in the sight 
the Lorp, in asking you a king. 
So Samuel called unto the Lorn; 
the Lorp sent thunder and rain 
t day: and all the people greatly 
eared the Lorp and Samuel. 19 
d all the people said unto Samuel, 
y for thy servants unto the Lorp 
God, that we die not: for we 
ave added unto all our sins this evil, 
6 ask us a king. 20 And Samuel 
aid unto the people, Fear not: ye 
ave done all: this wickedness: yet 
turn not aside from following the 
Lorp, but serve the Lorp with all 
our heart; 21 And turn ye not 
ide ; for then should ye go after vain 
bings, which cannot profit nor de- 
er; for they are vain. 22 For the 
ORD will not forsake his people for 
his great name’s sake: because it 
hath pleased the Lorp to make you 
is people. 23 Moreover as for me, 
d forbid that I should sin against 
Lorp mm ceasing to pray for you: 
but I. will teach you the good and the 
ight way: 24 Only fear the Lorn, 
d serve him in truth with all your 
rt: for consider how great things 
he hath done for you. 25 But if ye 
hall still do wickedly, ye shall be 
onsumed, both ye and your king. 


wo things Samuel here aims at :— 

. To convince the people of their sin in de- 
iringaking They werenowrejoicing before 
od in and with their king (ch. xi. 15), and 
fering to God the sacrifices of praise, which 
ney hoped God would accept; and this per- 
aps made them think that there was no 
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. Samuel calls for thunder. 
harm in their asking a king, but really they 
had done well in it. Therefore Samuel here 
charges it upon them as their sin, as wicked- 
ness, great wickedness in the sight of the Lord. 
Note, Though we meet with prosperity and 
success in a way of sin, yet we must not 
therefore think the more favourably of it. 
They havea king, and if they conduct them- 
selves well their king may be a very great 
blessing to them, and yet Samuel will have 
them perceive and see that their wickedness 
was great in asking a king. We must never 
think well of that which God in his law 
frowns upon, though in his providence he 
may seem to smile upon it. Observe, 

1. The expressions of God’s displeasure 
against them for asking a king. AtSamuel’s 
word, God sent prodigious thunder and rain 
upon them, at a season of the year when, in 
that country, the like was never seen or 
known before, v. 16—18. Thunder and rain 
have natural causes, and sometimes terrible 
effects. But Samuel made it to appear that 
this was designed by the almighty power of 
God on purpose to convince them that they 
had done very wickedly in asking a king ; not 
only by its coming in an unusual time, in 
wheat-harvest, and this on a fair clear day, 
when there appeared not to the eye any signs 
of a storm, but by his giving notice of it be- 
fore. Had there happened to be thunder 
and rain at the time when he was speaking 
to them, he might have improved it for their 
awakening and conviction, as we may in a 
like case; but, to make it no less than a mi- 
racle, before it came, (1.) He spoke to them 
of it (v. 16, 17): Stand and see this great 
thing. He had before told them to stand and 
hear (v. 7); but, because he did not see that 
his reasoning with them affected them (so 
stupid were they and unthinking), now he 
bids them stand and see. If what he said in 
a still small voice did not reach their hearts, 
nor his doctrine which dropped as the dew, 
they shall hear God speaking to them in 
dreadful claps of thunder and the great rain 
of his strength. He appealed to this as a 
sign: “ I wiil call upon the Lord, and he will 
send thunder, will send it just now, to confirm 
the word of es servant, and to make you see 
that I spoke truly when I told you that/God . 
was angry with you for asking aking.” And 
the event proved him a true prophet the 
sign and wonder came to pass. (2.) He 
spoke to God for it. Samuel called unto the 
Lord, and, in answer to his prayer, even 
while he was yet speaking, the Lord sent 
thunder and rain. By this Samuel made it 
to appear, not only what a powerful influence 
God has upon this earth, that he could, of a 
sudden, when natural causes did not work 
towards it, produce this dreadful rain and 
thunder, and bring them out of his treasures 
(Ps. exxxv. 7), but also what a powerful in- 
terest he had in heaven, that God would thus 
hearken to the voice of a man (Josh. x. 14: 
and answer him i the secret place of thunder, 
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Ps. Ixxxi. 7. Samuel, that son of prayer, was 

Now by. 


still famous for success in prayer. 
this extraordinary thunder and rain sent on 
this occasion, [1.] God testified his displea- 
sure against them in the same way in which 
he had formerly testified it, and at the prayer 
of Samuel too, against the Philistines. The 
Lord discomfited them with a great thunder, 
eh. vii. 10. Now that Israel rebelled, and 
vexed his Holy Spirit, he turned to be their 
enemy, and fought against them with the 
same weapons which, not long before, had 
been oy ale against their adversaries, Isa. 
Ixiii. 10. [2.] He showed them their folly 
in desiring a king to save them, rather than 
God or Samuel, promising themselves more 
from an arm of flesh than from the arm of 
God or from the power of prayer. Could 
their king thunder with a voice like God? 
Job. xl. 9. Could their prince command 
such forces as the prophet could by his 
prayers? [3.] He intimated to them that 
how serene and prosperous soever their con- 
dition seemed to be now that they had a king, 
like the weather in wheat-harvest, yet, if God 


‘pleased, he could soon change the face of 


their heavens, and persecute them with his 
tempest, as the Psalmist speaks. 

2. The impressions which this made upon 
the people. It startled them very much, as 
well it might. (1.) They greatly feared the 
Lord and Samuel. ‘Though when they hada 
king they were ready to think they must fear 
him only, God made them know that he is 
greatly to be feared and his prophets for his 
sake. Now they were rejoicing in their king, 
God taught them to rejoice with trembling. 
(2.) They owned their sin and folly in desiring 
aking: We have added to all our sins this 
evil, v.19. Some people will not be brought 
to a sight of their sins by any gentler me- 
thods than storms and thunders. Samuel 
did not extort this confession from them till 
the matter was settled and the king con- 
firmed, lest it should look as if he designed 
by it rather to establish himself in the go- 
vernment than to bring them to repentance. 
Now that they were flattering themselves in 
their own eyes, their iniquity was found to be 
hateful, Ps. xxxvi. 2. (3.) They earnestly 
begged Samuel’s prayers (v. 19)- Pray for 
thy servants, that we die not. ‘They were ap- 
prehensive of their danger from the wrath of 
God, and could not expect that he should 
hear their prayers for themselves, and there- 
fore they entreat Samuel to pray for them. 
Now they see their need of him whom awhile 
ago they slighted. Thus many that will not 
have Christ to reign over them would yet be 
glad to have him intercede for them, to turn 
away the wrath of God. And the time may 
come when those that have despised and 
ridiculed praying people will value their 
prayers, and desire a share in them. “ Pray” 
(say they) “to the Lord thy God; we know 
not how to call him ours, but, if thou hast 
any interest in him, improve it for us.” 


II. He aims to confirr 
religion, and eng ™m. 
unto the Lord. ign of 
is much the same h Joshua 
and xxiv. 


1. He would not that the terrors of 
Lord should frighten them from him, 
they were intended to frighten them tea 
(v. 20): “ Fear not ; though you have do 
this wickedness, and though God is. 
with you for it, yet do not therefore abz 
his service, nor turn from following hin 
Fear not, that is, “ despair not, fear not wi 
amazement, the weather will clear up af 
the storm. Fear not; for, though God w 
frown upon his people, yet he will not fi 
sake them (v. 22) for his great name’s sak 
do not you forsake him then.” Every trai 
gression in the covenant, though it displez 
the Lord, yet does not throw us out of coy 
nant, and therefore God’s just rebukes mu 
not drive us from our ‘hope in his mer 
The fixedness of God’s choice is owing to f 
freeness of it; we may therefore hope he 
not forsake his people, because it has pleas 
him to make them his people. Had he chose 
them for their good merits, we might fear | 
would cast them off for their bad merits; bu 
choosing them for his name’s sake, for h 
name’s sake he will not leave them. ’ 

2. He cautions them against idolatry 
“Turn not aside from God and the worshi 
of him” (v. 20, and again v. 21); “ for if ya 
turn aside from God, whatever you turn asic 
to, you will find it is a vain thing, that cai 
never answer your expectations, but will ce 
tainly deceive you if you trust to it; it is 
broken reed, a broken cistern.” Idols ar 
so; they are vanity and a lie: whatever w 
make a god of, we shall find it so. a 
tures in their own place are good things, bu 
when put in God’s place they are vain things 
Idols could-not profit those that sought t 
them in their wants, nor deliver those thi 
sought to them in their straits, for they wer 
vain, and not what they pretended to be 
An idol is nothing in the world, 1 Cor. viii. 

3. He comforts them with an assuran 
that he would continue his care and concer 
for them, v. 23. They desired him to pre 
for them, v.19. He might have said, “ 
to Saul, the king that youfhave put in m 
room,” and get him to pray for you; but 
far is he from upbraiding them with thei 
respect to him that he promised them 
more than they asked. (1.) They ask 
of him as a favour ; he promised it asa 
and startles at the thought of neglecti 
Pray for you! says he, God forbid ti 
should sin against the Lord in not dot 
Note, It is a sin against God not to pray 
the Israel of God, especially for those of th 
that are under our charge: and good n 
are afraid of the guilt of omissions. (2.) ty 
asked him to pray for them at this tim: 
upon this occasion, but he promised to | 
tinue his prayers for them and not to ce 


a oe = CH 
2 lived. Our rule 1s to pray with- 
sing ; we sin if we restrain prayer in 
|, and in particular if we cease praying 
church. (3.) They asked him only 
pray for them, but he promised to do more 
for them, not only to pray for them, but to 
teach them; though they were not willing 
to be under his government as a judge, 
he would not therefore deny them his in- 
structions as a prophet. And they might be 
sure he would teach them no other than the 
good and the right way: and the right way is 
certainly the good way: the way of duty is 
the way of pleasure and profit. 
ei 4. He concludes with an earnest exhorta- 
tion to practical religion and serious godli- 
“ness, v. 24, 25. The great duty here pressed 
upon us is to fear the Lord. He had said 
. 20), “ Fear not with a slavish fear,” but 
here, “ Fear the Lord, with a filial fear. As 
e fruit and evidence of this, serve him in 
the duties of religious worship and of a godly 
onversation, in truth and sincerity, and not 
n show and profession only, with your heart, 
d with all your heart, not dissembling, not 
dividing. And two things he urges by way 
of motive :—(1.) That they were bound in 
titude to serve God, considering what 
eat things he had done for them, to engage 
them for ever to his service. (2.) That they 
ere bound in interest to serve him, consi- 
ering what great things he would do against 
them if they should still do wickedly: ‘ You 
shall be destroyed by the judgments of God, 
both you and your king whom you are so 
proud of and expect so much from, and who 
vill he a blessing to you if you keep in with 
od.” Thus, as a faithful watchman, he gave 
hem warning, and so delivéred his own soul. 


CHAP. XIII. 


_ Those that desired a king like all the nations fancied that, when 
r _ they had one, they should look very great and considerable; but 
| in this chapter we find it proved much otherwise. While Samuel 
_ was joined in commission with Saul things went well, ch. xi. 7. 
But, vow that Saul began to reign alone, all went to decay, 
and Samuel's words began to be fulfilled. ** You shall be con- 
"sumed, both yon and your king ;” for never was the state of Is- 
_ Fael further gone in a consumption than in this chapter. I. Saul 
appears here a very silly prince. 1. Infatuated in his counsels, 
| yer. 1—3. 2. Invaded by his neighbours, ver. 4,5. 3. Deserted 
by his soldiers, ver. 6, 7. 4. Disordered in his own spirit, and 
sacrificing in confusion, ver. S—10. 5. Chidden by Samuel, ver 
_ 11—13. 6. Rejected of God from being king, ver. 14. Il. The 
_ people appear here a very miserable péuple. 1. Disheartened and 
dispersed, ver. 6, 7. 2. Diminished, ver. 15, 16. 3. Plundered, 
ver. 17, 1S. 4. Disarmed, ver. 19—23. This they got by casting 
off God's government, and making themselves like the nations 

all their glory departed from them. 


AUL reigned one year; and when 
W he had reigned two years over 
israel, 2 Saul chose him three thou- 
nd men of Israel; whereof two 
ousand were with Saul in Mich- 
h and in mount Beth-el, and a 
ousand were with Jonathan in Gi- 


the people he sent every man to his 
tent. 3 And Jonathan smote the 
/garrison of the Philistines that was 
1 Geba, and the Philistines heard of 


Say 


AP. XUIL 


_ The Philistines war against Israel. 
it. And Saul blew the trumpet 
throughout all the land, saying, Let 
the Hebrews hear. 4 And all Israel 
heard say that Saul had smitten a 
garrison of the Philistines, and that 
Israel also was had in abomination 
with the Philistines. And the people 
were called together after Saul to 
Gilgal. 5 And the Philistines gathered 
themselves together to fight with Is- 
rael, thirty thousand chariots, and 
six thousand horsemen, and people as 
the sand which zs on the sea shore in 
multitude: and they came up, and 
pitched in Michmash, eastward from 
Beth-aven. 6 When the men of Is- 
rael saw that they were in a strait, 
(for the people were distressed,) then 
the people did hide themselves in 
caves, and in thickets, and im rocks, 
and in high places, and in pits. 7 
And some of the Hebrews went over 
Jordan to the land of Gad and Gilead. 
As for Saul, he was yet in Gilgal, and 
all the people followed him trembling 


We are not told wherein it was that the 
people of Israel offended God, so as to for- 
feit his presence and turn his hand against 
them, as Samuel had threatened (eh. xii. 15); 
but doubtless they left God, else he would 
not nave left them, as here it appears he did 
for, 

I. Saul was very weak and impolitic, and 
did not order his affairs with discretion. 
Saul was the son of one yeur (so the first 
words are in the original), a phrase which 
we make to signify the date of his reign, but 
ordinarily it signifies the date of one’s birth, 
and therefore some understand it figura- 
tively—he was as innocent and good as a 
child of a year old; so the Chaldee para- 
phrase: he was without fault, like the son of a 
year. But, if we admit a figurative sense, it 
may as well intimate that he was ignorant 
and imprudent, and as unfit for business as 
a child of a year old: and the subsequent 
particulars make this more accordant with 
his character than the former. But we take 
it rather, as our own translation has it, Saul 
reigned one year, and nothing happened that 
was considerable, it was a year of no action; 
but in his second year he did as follows :— 
1. He chose a band of 3000 men, of whom 
he himself commanded 2000, and his son 
Jonathan 1000, v. 2. The rest of the people 


eS 


ah of Benjamin : and the rest of| he dismissed to their tents. If he intended 


these only for the guard of his person and 
his honorary attendants, it was impolitice to 
have so many, if for a standing army, in ap- 
prehension of danger from the Philistines, it 
was no less impolitic to have so few; and 
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hilistines war against Israel. 


perhaps the confidence he put in this sel 


number, and his disbanding the rest of that : 


brave army with which he had lately beaten 
the Ammonites (ch. xi, 8—11), was looked 
upon as an affront to the kingdom, excited 


general disgust, and was the reason he had 


so few at his call when he had occasion for 
them. ‘The prince that relies on a particular 
party weakens his own interest in the whole 
community. 2. He ordered his son Jona- 
than to surprise and destroy the garrison of 
the Philistines that lay near him in Geba, 
v.3 I wish there were no ground for sup- 
posing that this was a violation or infraction 
of some articles with the Philistines, and that 
it was done treacherously and perfidiously. 
The reason why I suspect it is because it is 
said that, for doing it, Israel was had in 
abomination, or, as the word is, did stink 
with the Philistines (v. 4), as men void of 
common honesty and whose word could not 
be relied on. If it was so, we will lay the 
blame, not on Jonathan who did it, but on 
Saul, his prince and father, who ordered him 
to do it, and perhaps kept him in ignorance 
of the truth of the matter. Nothing makes 
the name of Israel odious to those that are 
without so much as the fraud and dishonesty 
of those that are called by that worthy name. 
If professors of religion cheat and over- 
reach, break their word and betray their 
trust, religion suffers by it, and is had in 
abomination with the Philistines. Whom 
may one trust if not an Israelite, one that, it 
is expected, should be without guile? 3. 
When he had thus exasperated the Philis- 
tines, then he began to raise forces, which, 
if he had acted wisely, he would have done 
before. When the Philistines had a vast 
army ready to pour in upon him, to avenge 
the wrong he had done them, then was he 
blowing the trumpet through the land, among 
a careless, if not a disaffected people, saying, 
Let the Hebrews hear (v. 3), and so as many 
as thought fit came to Saul to Gilgal, v. 4. 
But now the generality, we may suppose, 
drew back (either in dislike of Saul’s politics 
or in dread of the Philistines’ power), who, 
if he had summoned them sooner, would 
have been as ready at his beck as they were 
when he marched against the Ammonites. 
We often find that after-wit would have done 
much better before and have prevented much 
inconvenience. 

II. Never did the Philistines appear in 
such a formidable body as they did new, 
upon this provocation which Saul gave them. 
We may suppose they had great assistance 


from their allies, for (vw. 5), besides 6000 


horse, which in those times, when horses 
were not so much used in war as they are 
now, was a great body, they had an incredi- 
ble number of chariots, 30,000 in all: most 


‘of them, we may suppose, were carriages for 


the bag and baggage of so vast an army, not 
chariots of war. But their foot was innu- 
merable as the sand of the sea-shore, so’ jea- 


Saul had asked co j 1 
had given the Philistines this prov 
he and his people might’ the b 
borne this threatening trouble which 
had now brought on themselves by 
own folly. ‘ged wigs 
III. Never were the people of Israel se 
faint-hearted, so sneaking; so very cowardly 
as they were now. Some considerable num- 
bers, it may be, came to Saul to Gilgal; but; 
hearing of the Philistines’ numbers and pre 
parations, their spirits sunk within them, 
some think because they did not find Samuel 
there with Saul. Those that, awhile ago, 
were weary of him, and wished ‘fora 'k 
now had small joy of their king unless they 
could see him under Samuel’s direction. 
Sooner or later, men will be made to see that 
God and his prophets are their best friends 
Now that they) saw the Philistines making 
war upon them, and Samuel not coming in 
to help them, they knew not what to do 
men’s hearts failed them for fear. And, 1, 
Some absconded. Rather ‘than run upon 
death among the Philistines, they buried 
themselves alive in caves and thickets, v. 
See what work sin makes; it exposes men 
to perils, and then robs them of their courage 
and dispirits them.’ A single person, by 
faith, can say, I will not be afraid of 10,000 
(Ps iii. 6); but here thousands of degenerate 
Israelites tremble at the approach of a greai 
crowd of Philistines, Guilt ‘makes men 
cowards. 2. Others fled (@. 7): They wen 
over Jordan to the land of Gilead, as far as 
they could from the danger, and to a place 
where they had lately been victorious over 
the Ammonites. Where they had triumphed 
they hoped to be sheltered. 3. Those that 
staid with Saul followed him trembling, ex- 
pecting no other than to be cut off, and 
having their hands and hearts very much 
weakened by the desertion of so many of 
their troops. And perhaps Saul himself, 
though he had so much honour as to stand 
his ground, yet had no courage to spare 
wherewith to inspire his trembling soldiers. 


8 And he tarried seven days, 
cording to the set time that Sam 
had appointed: but Samuel came no 
to Gilgal; and the people were s 
tered from him. 9 And Saul’ s 


an end of offering the burnt offeri 
behold, Samuel came ; and Saul we: 
out to meet him, that he might salu 
him. 11 And Samuel said, Whi 


ast thou done? And Saul said, Be- 

use I saw that the people were 
attered from me, and that thou 
st not within the days appointed, 
that the Philistines gathered 
emselves together at Michmash ; 
2 Therefore said I, The Philistines 
ill come down now upon me to Gil- 
gal, and I have not made supplica- 
tion unto the Lorn: I forced myself 
efore, and offered a burnt offer- 
ing. 13 And Samuel said to Saul, 
Thou hast done foolishly: thou hast 
“not kept the commandment of the 
' Lorp thy God, which he commanded 
thee: for now would the Lorp have 
established thy kingdom upon Israel 
ever.. 14 But now thy kingdom 
shall not. continue: the Lorp hath 
‘sought him a man after his own heart, 
id the Lorp hath commanded him 
to be captain over his people, because 
thou hast not kept that which the 
Lorp commanded thee. 


 erifice before Samuel came. Samuel, when 
he anointed him, had ordered him to tarry 
or him seven days in Gilgal, promising 
at, at the end of those days, he would be 
e to come to him, aud both offer sacri- 
es for him and direct him what he should 
o. This we had ch. x. 8. Perhaps that 
| order, though inserted there, was given him 
erwards, or was given him as a general 
le to be observed in every public congress 
at Gilgal, or, as is most probable, though 
| not mentioned again, was lately repeated 
“with reference to this particular occasion ; 
for it is plain that Saul himself understood it 
as obliging him from God now to stay till 
Samuel came, else he would not have made 
jo many excuses as he did for not staying, 
11. This order Saul broke. He staid till 
the seventh day, yet had not patience to wait 
‘the end of the seventh day. Perhaps he 
an to reproach Samuel as false to his 
ord, careless of his country, and disrespect- 
of his prince, and thought it more fit 
hat Samuel should wait for him than he for 
muel. However, 1. He presumed to offer 
ifice without Samuel, and nothing ap- 
ars to the contrary but that he did it him- 
If, though he was neither priest nor pro- 
et, as if, because he was a king, he might 
any thing, a piece of presumption which 
Uzziah paid dearly for, 2 Chron. xxvi. 
&e. 2: He determined to engage the Phi- 

es without Samuel’s directions, though 

had promised to show him what he should 

. So self-sufficient Saui was that. he 
thought it not worth while to stay for a 


4 


prophet of the Lord either to pray for him 
or to advise him. This was Saul’s offence. 
and that which aggravated it was, (1.) That, 
for aught that appears, he did not send any 
messenger to Samuel, to know his mind, to 
represent the case to him, and to receive 
fresh directions from him, though he had 
enough about him that were swift enough ot 
foot at this time. (2.) That when Samuel 
came he rather seemed to boast of what he 
had done than to repent of it; for he went 


forth to salute him, as his brother-sacrificer, 


and seemed pleased with the opportunity he 
had of letting Samuel know that he needed 
him not, but could do well enough without 
him. He went out to bless him, so the word 
is, as if he now thought himself a complete 
priest, empowered to biess as well as sacri- 
fice, whereas he should have gone out to be 
blessed by him. (3.) That he charged Sa 
muel with breach of promise: Thou cames} 
not within the days appointed (v. 11), and 
therefore if any thing was amiss Samuel 
must bear the blame, who was God’s minis- 
ter; whereas he did come according to his 
word, before the seven days had expired. 
Thus the scoffers of the latter days think the 
promise of Christ’s coming is broken, be- 
cause he does not come in their time, though 
it is certain he will come at the set time. 
(4.) That when he was charged with disobe- 
dience he justified himself in what he had 
done, and gave no sign at all of repentance 
for it. It is not sinning that ruins men, but 
sinning and not repenting, fallmg and not 
getting up again. See what excuses he 
made, v, 11, 12. _ He would have this act ot 
disobedience pass, [1.] For an instance of 
his prudence. The people were most of 
them scattered from him, and he had no 
other way than this to keep those with him 
that remained and to prevent their deserting 
too. If Samuel neglected the public con- 
cerns, he would not. [2.] For an instance 
of his, piety. He would be thought very 
devout, and in great care not to engage the 
Philistines. till he had by prayer and sacri- 
fice engaged God on his side: ‘‘ The Philis- 
tines,” said he, ‘‘ will come down upon me, 
before I have made my supplication to the 
Lord, and then i am undone. _ What! go to 
war before I have said my prayers! Thus he 
covered his disobedience to God’s command 
with a pretence of concern for God’s favour. 
Hypocrites lay a.great stress upon the exter- 
nai performances of religion, thinking there- 
by to excuse their neglect of the weightier 
matters of the law.. And yet, lastly, He 
owns it went against his conscience to do it: 
I forced myself and offered a burnt-offering, 
perhaps boasting that he had broken through 
his convictions and got the better of them, 
or at least thinking this extenuated his fault, 
that he knew he should not have done as he 
did, but did it with reluctancy. Foolish 
man! to think that God would be well 
pleased with sacrifices offered in direct op- 
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"Sentence passed upon Saul. h SAMUE : 
position both to his Bera and :paFiodlae ple hat we: ere pr nt w: 


command, 

Il. The sentence passed upon Saul for 
this offence. Samuel found him standing 
by his burnt-offering, but, instead of an‘ an- 
swer of peace, was sent to him with heavy 
tidings, and let him know that the sacrifice 
of the wicked is abomination to the Lord, 
much more when he brings it, as Saul did, 
with a wicked mind. 1. He shows him the 
aggravations of his crime, and ‘Says to this 
king, Thou art wicked, which it is not for 
any but a prophet of the Lord to say, , Job 
xxxiy. 18. He charges him with being an 
enemy to himself and his imterest—Thou 
hast done foolishly, and a rebel to God and 
his government—“ Thou hast not kept the 
commandment of the Lord thy God, that com- 
mandment wherewith he intended to try thy 
ubedience.” Note, Those that disobey the 
commandments of God do foolishly for them- 
selves. Sin is folly, and sinners are the 
greatest fools. 2. He reads his doom (v. 14): 
““Tay kingdom shall not continue long to 
thee or thy family; God has his eye upon 
another, a man after his own heart, and not 
like thee, that will have thy own will and 
way.” The sentence is in effect the same 
with Mene tekei, only now there seems room 
left for Saul’s repentance, upon which this 
sentence would have been reversed; but, 
upon the next act of disobedience, it was 
made irreversible, ch. xv. 29. And now, 
better a thousand times he had continued in 
obscurity tending his asses than to be en- 
threned and so soon dethroned. But was 
not this hard, to pass so severe a sentence 
upon him and his house for a single error, 
an error that seemed so small, and in excuse 
for which he had so much to say? No, The 
Lord is righteous in all his ways and does no 
man any wrong, will be justified when he 
speaks and clear when hejudges. By this, (1.) 
He shows that there is no sin little, because 
no little god to sin against; but that every 
sin is a forfeiture of the heavenly kingdom, 
for which we stood fair. (2.) He shows that 
disobedience to an express command, though 
in a small matter, is a great provocation, as 
in the case of our first parents. (3.) He 
warns us to take heed of our spirits, for that 
which to men may seem but a small offence, 
yet to him that knows from what principle 
and with what disposition of mind it is done, 
may appear a heinous crime. (4.) God, in 
rejecting Saul for an error seemingly little, 
sets off, as by a foil, the lustre of his mercy 
in forgiving such great sins as those of Da- 
vid, Manasseh, and others. (5.) We are 
taught hereby how necessary it is that we 
wait on our God continually. Saul lost his 
kingdom for want of two or three hours’ 
patience. 


15 And Samuel arose, and gat him 
up from Gilgal unto Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin. And Saul numbered the peo- 


six hundred men. 16. in 


were présent with then abode in G 
beah of Benjamin : : but the ‘Philit 
tines encamped in Michmash. 
And the spoilers came out of th 
camp of the Philistines in three com 
panies: one company turned unte 
the way that leadeth to Ophrah, n- 
to the land of Shual: 18 And an: 
other company turned the way — 
Beth-horon: and another Sopa j 
turned to the way of the border th 
looketh to the valley of Zeboim to- 
ward the wilderness. 19 Now the 
was no smith found throughout 
the land of Israel: for the Philistines 
said, Lest the Hebrews make them 
swords or spears: 20 But all the Is- 
raelites went down to the Philistines 
to sharpen every man his share, and 
his coulter, and his ax, and his mat- 
tock. 21 Yet they had a file for the 
mattocks, and for the coulters, an 
for the forks, and for the axes, and te 
sharpen the goads. 22 So it came 
to pass in the day of battle, that the 
was neither sword nor spear foun 
in the hand of any of the people thai 
were with Saul and Jonathan: bu 
with Saul and with Jonathan his son 
was there found. 23 And the garri 
son of the Philistines went out to the 
passage of Michmash. 4 
Here, 1. Samuel departs in displeasure. 
Saul has set up for himself, and now he is 
left to himself: Samuel gat ‘him From Gilga 
(v. 15), and it does not appear that he either 
prayed with Saul or directed him. Yet in 
going up to Gibeah of Benjamin, which was 
Saul’s city, he intimated that he had n¢ 
quite abandoned him, but waited to do k 
a kindness another time.- Or he went to! 
college of the prophets there, to pray 
Saul when he did not think fit to p 
with him. 2. Saul goes after him to Gi 
and there musters his army, and finds hi 


-whole nnmber to be but 600 men, v. 15, | 6 


Thus were they for their sin diminished @ 
brought low. 3. The Philistines ravage the 
country, and put all the adjacent parts und 
contribution. ‘The body of their arm 
standing camp (as it is called in the marg 
v. 23), lay in an advantageous pass at Mich- 
mash, but thence they sent out three separate 
parties or detachments that took sever 
ways, to plunder the country, and brin 
provisions for the army, v. 17,18. By 


f erael was ‘both terrified and im- 
and the Philistines were ani- 
pan enriched. This the sin of Israel 
ht upon them, Isa. xlii. 24. 4. The 
sraelites that take the field with Saul are 
unazmed, having only slings and clubs, not 
a sword or spear among them all, except 
what Saul and Jonathan themselves have, 
vy. 19, 22. See here, (1.) How politic the 
‘ Philistines were, when they had power in 

their hands, and did what they pleased in 


’ Israel. They put down all the smiths’ shops, |- 


: transplanted the smiths into their own coun- 
_ try, and forbade any Israelite, under severe 
_ penalties, to exercise the trade or mystery of 
working in brass or iron, though they had 
: rich mines of both (Deut. viii. 9) in such 
_ plenty that it was said of Asher, his shoes 
shall be iron and brass, Deut. xxxil. 25. 
Mi This ‘was subtilely done of the Philistines, 
_ for hereby they not only prevented the people 
_ of Israel from making themselves weapons 
of war (by which they would be both disused 
to military exercises and unfurnished when 
~ there was occasion), but obliged them to a 
_ dependence upon them even for the instru- 
_ ments of husbandry ; they must go to them, 
_ that is, to some or other of their garrisons, 
_ which were dispersed in the country, to have 
_ all their iron-work done, and no more might 
an Israelite do than use a file (v. 20, 21), 
and no doubt the Philistines’ smiths brought 
_ the Israelites long bills for work done. (2.) 
How impolitic Saul was, that did not, in the 
__ beginning of his reign, set himself to redress 
_ this grievance. Samuel’s not doing it was 
_ very excusable; he fought with other artil- 
ery ; thunder and lightning, i in answer to his 
prayer, were to him instead of sword and 
spear; but for Saui, that pretended to bea 
_ king like the kings of the nations, to leave 
his soldiers without swords and spears, and 
take no care to provide them, especially 
_ when he might have done it out of the spoils 
_ of the Ammonites whom he conquered in the 
" beginning of his reign, was such a piece of 
__ negligence as could by no means be excused. 
3.) How slothful and mean-spirited the 
Israelites were, that suffered the Philistines 
thus to impose upon them and had no thought 
_ nor spirit to help themselves. It was reckoned 
_ very bad with them when there was not a 
_ shield or spear found among 40,000 in Israel 
- (Judg. v. 8y, and it was no better now, when 
there was neveran Israelite withasword by his 
side but the king and his son, never a soldier, 
| never a gentleman; surely they were reduced 
_ to this, or began to be so, in Samson’s time, 
for we never find him with sword or spear 
in his hand. If they had not been dispirited, 
| they could not have been disarmed, but it 
"was sin that made them naked to their 


CHAP. XIV. 


Ve left the host of Israel in a very ill posture, in the close of the 
foregoing chapter; we saw in them no wisdom, nor strength, 
nor goodness, to give us ground to expect any other than that 
_ they should all be cut off by the army of the Philistines; yet 
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The Israelites’ low Poditean: 
here we find that infinite power which works without means, 
and that infinite goodness which gives without merit, glorified 
in a happy turn to their affairs, that still Samuel’s words may 
be made good: ** The Lord will not forsake his people, for his 
great name’s sake,” ch. xii, 22. In this chapter we have, I. 
The host of the Philistines trampled upon, aud triumphed over, 
by the faith and courage of Jonathan, who unknown to his 
father (ver. 1—3), with his armour-bearer only, made a brave 
attack upon them, encouraging himself in the Lord his God, 
ver. 4-7. He challenged them (ver. S—12), and, upon their 
acceptance of the challenge, charged them with such fury, or 
rather such faith, that he put them to flight, andset them one 
against another (ver. 13—I5), which gave opportunity to Saul 
and his forces, with other Israelites, to follow the blow, and gaim 
a victory, ver. 16—23. Il. The host of Israel troubled aud per- 
plexed by the rashness and folly of Saul, who adjured the people 
to eat no food till night, which 1. Brought Jonathan to a pre- 
munire, ver. 2i—3G. 2. Was a temptation to the people, when 
the time of their fast had expired, to eat with the bluod, ver. 
31—35. Jonathan's error, through ignorance, had like to have 
been his death, but the people rescued him, ver, 36—46. IIL. 
In the close we have a general account of Saul’s exploits (ver. 
47, 48) and of his family, ver. 49—52. 
OW it came to pass upon a day, 
that Jonathan the son of Saul 
said unto the young man that bare his 
armour, Come, and let us go over to 
the Philistines’ garrison, that is on 
the other side. But he told not his 
father. 2 And Saul tarried in the 
uttermost part of Gibeah under a 
pomegranate tree which zs in Migron: 
and the people that were with him 
were about six hundred men; 3 And 
Ahiah, the son of Ahitub, I-chabod’s 
brother, the son of Phinehas, the son 
of Eli, the Lorn’s priest in Shiloh, 
wearing an ephod. And the people 
knew not that Jonathan was gone. 4 
And between the passages, by which 
Jonathan sought to go over unto the 
Philistines’ garrison, there was a sharp 
rock on the one side, and a sharp 
rock on the other side: and the name 
of the one was Bozez, and the name of 
the other Seneh. 5 The forefront of 
the one was situate northward over 
against Michmash, and the other 
southward over against Gibeah. 6 
And Jonathan said to the young man 
that bare his armour, Come, and let 
us go over unto the garrison of these 
uncircumcised: it may be that the 
Lorp will work for us: for there is 
no restraint to the Lorp to save by 
many or by few. 7 And his armour- 
bearer said unto him, Do all that zs 
in thine heart: turn thee ; behold, I 
am with thee according to thy heart. 
8 Then said Jonathan, Behold, we 
will pass over unto these men, and 
we will discover ourselves unto them. 
9 If they say thus unto us, Tarry un- 
til we come to you ; then we will stand 


still in our place, and will not go up 
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- 6ea sign unto us. 11 And both of 


him, v. 2. Where were now the 3000 men 
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unto them. 10 But if they say at 
Come up unto us; then we will go 
up: for the Lorp hath delivered 
them into our hand: and this shall 
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the accomplishment of mi 
ch. xii. 14. Those can neve 
selves safe that see themse 
God’s protection. 2. Now 
priest, and the ark, a 
and the ark, from Kirjath- jearim, v, 3, 18, 
Saul had once offended by offering sacrifice _ 
himself, ch. xiii. 9. Now he resolyes never 
to fall into that error again, and there-— 
fore sends for a priest, and hopes to com- 
promise the matter with God Almighty bya 
particular reformation, as many do whose 
hearts are unhumbled and unchanged. 
Samuel, the Lord’s prophet, had forsaken 
him, but he thinks he can make up that loss — 
by commanding Ahiah, the Lord’s priest, to _ 
attend him, and he will not make him stay 
for him nor reprove him, as Samuel had 
done, but will do just as he bids him, v. 18, 
19. Many love to have such ministers as 
will be what they would have them to be, 
and prophesy smooth things to them; and 
their caressing them because they are priests, 
they hope, will atone for their enmity to 
those ministers that deal faithfully and 
plainly with them. He will also have the — 
ark brought, perhaps to upbraid Samuel, — 
who in the days of his government, for 
aught that appears, had not made any public — 
use of it; or in hopes that this would make 
up the deficiency of his forces; one would — 
have supposed that they would never bri 
the ark into the camp again, since, thew 
last time, it not only did not save them, 
but did itself fall into the Philistines’ hands. 
But it is common for those that have lost — 
the substance of religion to be most fond 
of the shadows of it, as here is a ta 
prince courting a deserted priest. 

III. Of the bravery and piety of J onathan i 
the son of Saul, who was much fitter than 
the father to wear the crown. “A sweet 
imp (says bishop Hall) out of a erab-stock.”. 

1. He resolved to go. incognito—unknown 
to any one, into the eamp of the Philistines ; 
he did not acquaint his father with his de~ 
sign, for he knew he would forbid him; nor 
the people, for he knew they would all dis- 
courage him, and, because he resolved not 
to heed their objections, he resolved not to 
hear them, nor ask their advice, v. 1, - 
Nor had he so great an opinion of the | pries 
as to consult him, but,’ being conscious of : 
divine impulse putting him upon it, a 
threw himself into the mouth of danger in 
hope of doing service to his country. 
way of access to the enemies’ camp is da 
scribed (v. 4, 5) as being peculiarly lifficult, 
and their natural entrenchments impreg 
nable, yet this does not discourage him ; the 


them discovered themselves unto the 
garrison of the Philistines: and the 
Philistines said, Behold, the Hebrews 
come forth out of the holes where 
they had hid themselves. 12 And 
the men of the garrison answered 
Jonathan and his armourbearer, and 
said, Come up to us, and we will 
show you a thing. And Jonathan 
said unto his armourbearer, Come up 
after me: for the Lorp hath de- 
livered them into the hand of Israel. 
13 And Jonathan climbed up upon 
his hands and upon his feet, and his 
armourbearer after him: and they 
fell before Jonathan ; and his armour- 
bearer slew after him. 14 And that 
first slaughter, which Jonathan and 
his armourbearer made, was about 
twenty men, within as it were an half 
acre of land, which a yoke of oxen 
might plough. 15 And there was 
trembling in the host, in the field, and 
among all the people: the garrison, 
and the spoilers, they also trembled, 
and the earth quaked: so it was a 
very great trembling. 

We must here take notice, 

L. Of the goodness of God i in restraining 
the Philistines, who had a vast army of 
valiant men in the field, from falling upon 
that little handful of timorous trembling 
people that Saul had with him, whom they 
would easily have swallowed up at once. 
It is an invisible power that sets bounds to 
the malice of the church’s enemies, and 
suffers them not to do that which we should 
think there is nothing to hinder them from. 

II. Of the weakness of Saul, who seems 
here to have been quite at a loss, and unable 
to help himself. 1. He pitched his tent 
under a tree, and had but 600 men with 


he had chosen, and put such a confidence 
in? ch. xiii. 2. Those whom he trusted too 
much to failed him when he most needed 
them. He durst not stay in Gibeah, but got 
into some obscure place, in the uttermost 
part of the city, under a pomegranate. tree, 
under Rimmon (so the word is), Ha-Rimmon, 
that Rimmon near Gibeah, in the caves of! strength and sharpness of the rocks do + he 
which those 600 Benjamites that escaped | harden and whet his resolutions. Great 
hid themselves, Judg. xx. 47. Some think] generous souls are animated by opposit 
that there Saul took shelter, so mean and | and take a pleasure in breaking through 
abject was his spirit, now that he had fallen 2. He encouraged his armour-bearel ner 
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i man that attended him, to go along with 
in this daring enterprise, (v. 6): “ Come, 
nd let us put our lives in our hands, and go 
wer to the enemies’ gurrison, and try what 
we can do to put them into confusion.” 
t See whence he draws his encouragements. 
- (1) “They are uncircumcised, and have not 
the seal of the covenant in their flesh, as we 
have. Fear not, we shall do well enough 
‘with them, for they are not under the pro- 
tection of God’s covenant as we are, cannot 
 eall him theirs as we can, by the sign of 
circumcision.” If such as are enemies to us 
are also strangers to God, we need not fear 
them. (2.) ‘ God is able to make us two 
_ yictorious over their unnumbered regiments. 
There is no restraint in the Lord, no limita- 
tion to'the holy One of Israel, but it is all 
one to him fo saveby many or by few.” This 
is a truth easily granted in general, that it is 
all alike to Omnipotence what the instru- 
' ments are by which it works; and yet it is 
' not so easy to apply it to a particular case ; 
‘when we are but few and feeble then to 
believe that God can not only save us, but 
save by us, this is an instance of faith, which, 
wherever it is, chall obtain a good report. 
Let this strengthen the weak and encourage 
the timid: let it be pleaded with God for 
the enforcing of our petitions and with our- 
selves for the silencing of our fears: It 1s 
nothing with God to help, whether with many 
or with those that have no power, 2 Chron. 
- xiv. 11. (3.) “ Who knows but he that can 
use us for his glory will do it? It may be 
the Lord will work. for us, work with us, 
work a sign or miracle for us.” So the 
Chaldee. We may encourage ourselves with 
hope that God will appear for us, though we 
have not ground on which to build an as- 
surance. An active faith will venture far in 
_ God’s cause upon an tt may be. Jonathan’s 
_ armour-bearer, or esquire, as if he had learned 
to carry, not his arms only, but his heart, 
' promised to stand by him and to follow him 
" whithersoever he went, v. 7. We have 
‘reason to think that Jonathan felt a divine 
impulse and impression putting him upon 
‘this bold adventure, in which he was en- 
couraged by his servant’s concurrence, other- 
| wise the danger was so great which he ran 
pon that he would have tempted God rather 
than trusted him. And perhaps he had an 
ctual regard to that word of Joshua (Josh. 
exiil. 10), One man of you shall chase a thou- 
sand, borrowed from Moses, Deut. xxxii. 30. 
if q 3. How bold soever his resolution was, he 
| resolved to follow Providence in the execu- 
“tion of it, which, he believed, would guide 
him with its eye (Ps. xxxii. 8), and which 
herefore he would carefully attend and take 
‘ lints of direction from. See how he put 
himself upon Providence, and resolved to be 
determined by it. ‘‘ Come” (says he to his 
|| confidant), we will discover ourselves to the 
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them in the face (v. 8), and then, if they be 


Jonathan smites the Philistines. 
so cautious as to bid us stand, we will ad. 
vance no further, taking it for an intimation 
of Providence that God would have us act ~ 
defensively, and we will prepare as well as we ~ 
can to give them a warm reception (v. 9); _ 
but if they be so presumptuous as to chal- 
lenge us, and the first sentinel we meet with 
bid us march on, we will push forward, and 
make as brisk an onset, assuredly gathering 
thence that it is the will of God we should 
act offensively, and then not doubting but he 
will stand by us,’ v. 10. And upon this 
issue he puts it, firmly believing, as we ail 
should, (1.) That God has the governing of 
the hearts and tongues of all men, even of 
those that know him not, nor have any re- 
gard to him, and serves his own purposes by 
them, though’ they mean not so, neither do 
their hearts think so. Jonathan knew God 
could discover his mind to him if he pleased, 
and would do it, since he depended upon 
him, as surely by the mouth of a Philistine 
as by the mouth of a priest. (2.) That God 
will, some way or other, direct the steps of - 
those that acknowledge him in all their ways, 
and seek unto him for direction, with full 
purpose of heart to follow it. Sometimes we 
find most comfort in that which is least our 
own doing, and into which we have been led 
by the unexpected, but well observed, turns 
of Providence. 

4. Providence gave him the sign he ex- 
pected, and he answered the signal. He and 
his armour-bearer did not surprise the Phi- 
listines when they were asleep, but dis- 
covered themselves to them by day-light, v. 
11. The guards of the Philistines, (1.) Dis- 
dained them, upbraided them with the 
cowardice of many of their people, and 
looked upon them to be of the regiment of 
sneakers: Behold, the Hebrews come forth out 
of their holes. If some of Christ’s soldiers 
play the coward, others that play the man 
may perhaps be upbraided with it. (2.) They 
defied them (v. 12): Come, and we will show 
you a thing, as if they came like children to 
gaze about them; but meaning, as Goliath 
(ch. xvii. 44), that they would give them as 
meat to the fowls of the air. ‘They bantered 
them, not doubting but to make a prey of 
them. ‘This greatly emboldened Jonathan. - 
With it he encouraged his servant; he had 
spoken with uncertainty (v. 6): It may be 
the Lord will work for us; but now he speaks 
with assurance (v. 12): The Lord has de- 
livered them, not into our hands (he sought 
not his own glory), but into the hand of Is- 
rael, for he aimed at nothing but the advan- 
tage of the public. His faith being thus 
strengthened, no difficulty can stand before 
him; he climbs up the rock upon all four 
(. 13), though he has nothing to cover him, 
nor any but his own servant to second him, 
nor any human probability of any thing but 
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5. The wonderful success of this daring 
enterprise. The Philistines, instead of falling 


The Philistines destroyed. 


Philistines fell presently. 


but it was God’s right hand and his arm 
that got him this victory. 
were put to flight, and fell foul upon 
one another (v. 15): There was trembling in 
the host. 
fear; they were so numerous, bold, and ad- 
vantageously posted; the Israelites had fled 
before them; not an enemy made head 
against them, but one gentleman and his 
man; and yet they shook like an aspen-leaf. 
The consternation was general: they all 
trembled ; even the spoilers, those that had 
been most bold and forward, shared in the 
common fright, the joints of their loins were 


- loosed, and their knees smote one against 


another, and yet none of them could tell why 
or wherefore. It is called a trembling of God 
(so the original phrase is), signifying not 
only, as we render it, a very great trembling, 
which they could not resist nor reason 
themselves clear of, but that it was super- 
natural, and came immediately from the hand 
of God. He that made the heart knows how 
to make it tremble. To complete the con- 
fusion, even the earth quaked, and made them 
ready to fear that it would sink under them. 
Those that will not fear the eternal God, he 
tan make afraid of a shadow. See Prov. xxi. 
1; Isa. xxxiil. 14. 


16 And the watchmen of Saul in 
Gibeah of Benjamin looked; and, 
behold, the multitude melted away, 
and they went on beating down one 
another. \7 Then said Saul to the 
people that were with him, Number 
now, and see who is gone from us. 
And when they had numbered, be- 
hold, Jonathan and his armourbearer 
were not there. 18 And Saul said 
unto Ahiah, Bring hither the ark of 
trod. For the ark of God was at 
that time with the children of Israel. 
19 And it came to pass, while Saul 
talked unto the priest, that the noise 
that was in the host of the Philistines 
went on and increased: and Saul said 
unto the priest, Withdraw thine hand. 
20 And Saul and all the people that 
were with him assembled themselves, 
and they came to the battle: and, be- 
hold, every man’s sword was against 
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upon Jonathan, to slay him, or take him 
prisoner, fell before him (v. 13) unaccount- 
ably, upon the first blow he gave. They fell, 
that is, (1.) They were many of them slain 
by him and his armour-bearer, v. 14. ‘Twenty 
It was not so 
much the name of Jonathan that made them 
yield so tamely (though some think that this 
had become terrible to them, since he 
_ smote one of their garrisons, ch. xiii. 3), 


(2.) The rest 


There was no visible cause for 
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his fellow, and there 4 
discomfiture. 21 Moreove ‘tlie H 
brews that were with the Philis 
before that time, which went up with 
them into the camp from the country 
round about, even they also turned 
to be with the Israelites that were 
with Saul and Jonathan. 22 Like- 
wise all the men of Israel which had 
hid themselves in mount Ephraim, — 
when they heard that the Philistines 
fled, even they also followed hard 
after them in the battle. 23 So the 
Lorp saved Israel that day : and the 
battle passed over unto Beth-aven. 


We have here the prosecution and im- 
provement of the wonderful advantages — 
which Jonathan and his armour-bearer 
gained against the Philistines. 

I. The Philistines were, by the power of 
God, set against one another. They melted 
away like snow before the sun, and went on 
beating down one another -(v. 16), for (v. 20) — 
every man’s sword was against his fellow. 
When they fled for fear, stead of turning - 
back upon those that chased them, they 
reckoned those only their enemies that stood 
in their way, and treated them accordingly. — 
The Philistines were very secure, because al) 
the swords and spears were in their hands. © 
Israel had none except what Saul and Jona- 
than had. But now God showed them the 
folly of that confidence, by making their own 
swords and spears the instruments of their 
destruction, and more fatal in their own 
hands than if they had been in the hands of 
Israel. See the like done, Judg. vii. 22; 2 
Chron. xx. 23. 

II. The Israelites were hereby animated 
against them. 1. 

1. Notice was soon taken of it by the 
watchmen of Saul, those that stood sentinel — 
at Gibeah, v.16. They were aware that the 
host of the enemy was in great confusion, 
and that a great slaughter was made among 
them, and yet, upon search, they found none 
of their own forces absent, but only Jona- 
than and his servant (v. 17), which no doubt 
greatly animated them, and assured them that 
it could be no other than the Lord’s doing, 
when there was no more of man’s doing than 
what those two could do against a great host. 

2. Saul began to enquire of God, but soon 
desisted. His spirit had not come down so 
far as to allow him to consult Samuel, 
though, it is probable, he was near him ; for 
we read (ch. xiii. 15) that he had come to” 
Gibeah of Benjamin; but he called for the 
ark (v. 18), desiring to know whether it 
would be safe for him to attack the Philis- 
tines, upon the disorder they perceived th 
to be in. Many will consult God about their 
safety that would never consult him about 
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But, perceiving by his scouts 
t the noise in the enemy’s camp increased, 
he commanded the priest that officiated to 
| break off abruptly: “ Withdraw thy hand 
| ~~ (. 19), consult no more, wait no longer for 
an answer. He was very unwise indeed if 
(as some think) he forbade him to lift up his 
hands in prayer; for when Joshua was 
actually engaged with Amalek Moses con- 
tinued stil} to lift up his hands. It is rather 
a prohibition to his enquiring of the Lord, 
either, (1.) Because now he thought he did 
~ notneed an answer, the case was plain enough. 
And yet the more evident it was that God 
_ did all the more reason he had to enquire 
__ whether he would give him leave to do any 
| thing. Or, (2.) Because now he would not 
stay for it; he was in such haste to fight a 
| falling enemy that he would not stay to make 
an end of his devotions, nor hear what 
answer God would give him. A little thing 
will divert a vain and carnal mind from 
religious exercises. He that believeth will 
not make haste, such haste as this, nor reckon 
any business so urgent as not to allow time to 
take God along with him: 
3. He, and all the little force he had, made 
a vigorous attack upon the enemy; and all 
the people were cried together (so the word is, 
b 20), for want of the silver trumpets where- 
with God appointed them to sound an alarm 
in the day of battle, Num. x. 9. They 
summoned them together by shouting, and 
their number was not so great but that they 
might soon be got together. And now they 
seem bold and brave when the work is done 
to their hands. Our Lord Jesus has con- 
quered our spiritual enemies, routed and dis- 
persed them, so that we are cowards indeed 
if we will not stand to our arms when it is 
only to pursue the victory and to divide the 
spoil. 
4. Every Hebrew, even those from whom 
one would least have expected it, now turned 
his hand against the Philistines. (1.) Those 
that had deserted and gone over to the 
_ enemy, and were among them, now fought 
against them, v. 21. Some think, they were 
such as had been taken prisoners by them, 
__and now they were as goads in their sides. 
_ It rather seems that they went in to them 
_ voluntarily, but, now that they saw them 
_ falling, recovered the hearts of Israelites, 
_ and did valiantly for their country. (2.) 
_ "Those that had fled their colours, and hid 
themselves in the mountains, returned to 
their posts, and joined in with the pursuers 
(v. 22), hoping by their great zeal and offi- 
_ ciousness, now that the danger was over and 
_ the victory sure, to atone for their former 
_ cowardice. It was not much to their praise 
to appear now, but it would have been more 
_ their reproach if they had not appeared. 
_ Those are remiss and faint-hearted indeed 
that will not act in the cause of God when 
they see it victorious, as well as righteous. 
Thus all hands were at work against the 
VOL. IL. 
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Saul’s rash oath. 


Philistines, and every Israelite slew as many 
as he could, without sword or spear; yet it 
is said (v. 23), it was the Lord that suved 
Israel that day. We did it by them, for 
without him they could do nothing. Salva- 
tion is of the Lord. 


24 And the men of Israel were 
distressed that day: for Saul had ad- 
jured the people, saying, Cursed be 
the man that eateth any food until 
evening, that I may be avenged on 
mine enemies. So none of the people 
tasted any food. 25 And all they of 
the land came to a wood; and there 
was honey upon the ground. 26 And 
when the people were come into the 
wood, behold, the honey dropped ; 
but no man put his hand to his mouth: 
for the people feared the oath. 27 
But Jonathan heard not when his 
father charged the people with the 
oath: wherefore he put forth the end 
of the rod that was in his hand, and 
dipped it in a honeycomb, and put 
his hand to his mouth; and his eyes 
were enlightened. 28 Then answered 
one of the people, and said, Thy 
father straitly charged the people with 
an oath, saying, Cursed be the man 
that eateth any food this day. And 
the people were faint. 29 Then said 
Jonathan, My father hath troubled 
the land: see, I pray you, how mine 
eyes have been enlightened, because I 
tasted alittle of thishoney. 30 How 
much more, if haply the people had 
eaten freely to day of the spoil of their 
enemies which they found? for had 
there not been now a much greater 
slaughter among the Philistines? 31 
And they smote the Philistines that 
day from Michmash to Ayalon: and 
the people were very faint. 32 And 
the people flew upon the spoil, and 
took sheep, and oxen, and calves, and 
slew them on the ground: and the 
people did eat them with the blood. 
33 Then they told Saul, saying, Be- 
hold, the people sin against the Lorn, 
in that they eat with the blood. And 
he said, Ye have transgressed: roll 
a great stone unto me this day. 34 
And Saul said, Disperse yourselves 
among the people, and say unto them, 
Bring me hither every man his ox, 
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them here, and eat; and sin not 
against the Lorp in eating with the 


blood. And all the people brought: 


every man his ox with him that night, 
and slew them there. 35 And Saul 
built an altar unto the Lorn: the 
same was the first altar that he built 
unto the Lorp. 

We have here an account of the distress of 
the children of Israel, even in the day of 
their triumphs. Such alloys are all present 
joys subject to. Andsuch obstructions does 
many a good cause meet with, even when it 
seems most prosperous, through the mis- 
management of instruments. 

I. Saul forbade the people, under the pe- 
nalty of a curse, to taste any food that day, 
v.24. Here we will suppose, 1. That as 
king he had power to put his soldiers under 
this interdict, and to bind it on with a curse; 
and therefore they submitted to it, and God 
so far owned it as to discover, by the lot, 
that Jonathan was the delinquent that had 
meddled with the accursed thing (though 
ignorantly), on which account God would 
not be at that time enquired of by them. 2. 
That he did it with a good intention, lest the 
people, who perhaps had been kept for some 
time at short allowance, when they found 
plenty of victuals in the deserted camp of 
the Philistines, should fall greedily upon 
that, and so lose time in pursuing the enemy, 
and some of them, it may be, glut themselves 
to such a degree as not to be fit for any 
more service that day. To prevent this, he 
forbade them to taste any food, and laid 
himself, it is likely, under the same restraint. 
And yet his making this severe order was, 
(1.) Impolitic and very unwise; for, if it 
gained time, it lost strength, for the pursuit. 
(2.) It was imperious, and disobliging to the 
people, and worse than muzzling the mouth 
of the ox when he treads out the corn. ‘To 
forbid them to feast would have been com- 
mendable, but to forbid them so much as to 
taste, though ever so hungry, was barbarous. 
(3.) It was impious to enforce the prohibition 
with a curse and an oath. Had he no pe- 
nalty less than an anathema wherewith to 
support his military discipline? Death for 
such a crime would have been too much, 
but especially death with a curse. Though 
superiors may chide and correct, they may 
not curse their inferiors; our rule is, Bless, 
and curse not. When David speaks of an 
enemy he had that loved cursing perhaps he 
meant Saul, Ps. cix. 17, 18. 

II. The people observed his order, but it 
had many incenveniences attending it. 1. 
The soldiers were tantalized; for, in their 
pursuit of the enemy, it happened that they 
went through a wood so full of wild honey 
that it dropped com the trees, upon the 
ground, the Philistines having perhaps, in 
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honey out of the rock, the rock (Dev 
ae curse, the 
did not so much as taste the honey, v. 25, 26. 
Those are worthy the name of Israelites that — 
can deny themselves and their own appetites” 
even when they are most craving, and the 
delights of sense most tempting, for fear of 
guilt and a curse, and the table becoming a 
snare. Let us never feed ourselves, much 
less feast ourselves, without fear. 2. Jona-— 
than fell under the curse through ignorance. — 
He heard not of the charge his father had 
given; for, having bravely forced the lines, 
he was then following the chase, and there- 
fore might justly be looked upon as exempted — 
from the charge and not intended init. But — 
it seems it was taken for granted, and he ~ 
himself did not object against it afterwards, 
that it extended to him, though absent upon — 
so good an occasion. He, not knowing any — 
peril in it, took up a piece of a honey-comb, — 
upon the end of his staff, and sucked it 
(v. 27), and was sensibly refreshed by it: His 
eyes were enlightened, which began to grow 
dim through hunger and faintness; it made 
his countenance look pleasant and cheerful, 
for it was such as a stander-by might discern — 
(v.29): See how my eyes have been enlightened. — 
He thought no harm, nor feared any, till one 
of the people acquainted him with the order, — 
and then he found himself in a snare. Many — 
a good son has been thus entangled and dis- — 
tressed, in more ways than one, by the rash- — 
ness of an inconsiderate father. Jonathan, 
for his part, lost the crown he was heir to by 
his father’s folly, which, it may be, this was — 
an ill omen of. 3. The soldiers were faint, 
and grew feeble, in the pursuit of the Philis- 
tines. Jonathan foresaw this would be ,the 
effect of it; their spirits would flag, and their 
strength would fail, for want of sustenance 
Such is the nature of our bodies that they 
soon grow unfit for service if they be not 
supplied with fresh recruits. Daily work — 
cannot be done without daily bread, which ~ 
our Father in heaven graciously gives us. 
It is bread that strengthens man’s heart ; 
therefore Jonathan reasoned very well, If the 
people had eaten freely, there would have been — 
a much greater slaughter (v. 30); but, as it — 
was, they were very faint, too much fatigued — 
(so the Chaldee), and began to think more of — 
their meat than of their work. 4. The worst 
effect of all was that at evening, when the — 
restraint was taken off and they returned to 
their food again, they were so greedy and — 
eager upon it that they ate the flesh with the — 
blood, expressly contrary to the law of God, — 
v. 32. ‘Two hungry. meals, we say, make ~ 
the third a glutton; it was so here. They 
would not stay to have their meat either duly — 
killed (for they slew the cattle upon the 
ground, and did not hang them up, as they 


be: 


2 LUOG, : 
to do, that the blood might all run out 
them) or duly dressed, but fell greedily 
£ n it before it was half boiled or half 
oe roasted, v. 32. Saul, being informed of it, 
 reproved them for the sin (v.33.): You have 
transgressed; but did not, as he should have 
done, reflect upon himself as having been 
_ aecessory to it, and having made the Lord’s 
people to transgress, ‘To put a stop to this 
irregularity, Saul ordered them to set up a 
great stone before him, and let all that had 
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cattle to kill, for their present use, bring 


them thither, and kill them under his eye 
upon that stone (v. 33), and the people did 
so (v: 34), so easily were they restrained and 
reformed when their prince took care to do 
his part. If magistrates would but use their 

' power as they might, people would be made 
a better than they are with more ease than is 
imagined. 

IiJ. On this occasion Saul built an altar 
 (@. 35), that he might offer sacrifice, either 
_ by way of acknowledgment of the victory 
_ they had obtained or by way of atonement 
for the sin they had been guilty of. The 
same was the first altar that he built, and 
_ perhaps the rolling of the great stone to kill 
' the beasts on reminded him of converting it 
into an altar, else he would not have thought 
of it. Saul was turning aside from God, and 
"yet now he began to build altars, being most 
_ zealous (as many are) for the form of godli- 
ness when he was denying the power of it. 
See Hos. viii. 14, Israel has forgotten his 
_ Maker, and buildeth temples. Some read it, 
| He began to build that altar ; he laid the first 
stone, but was so hasty to pursue his victory 
that he could not stay to finish it. 


36 And Saul said, Let us go down 
' after the Philistines by night, and 
_ spoil them until the morning light, 
' .and let us not leave a man of them. 
_ And they said, Do whatsoeverseemeth 
_ good unto thee. Then said the priest, 
_ Let us draw near hither unto God. 
’ 37 And Saul asked counsel of God, 
’ Shall I go down after the Philistines? 
_ wilt thou deliver them into the hand 
' of Israel? But he answered him not 
_ that day. 35 And Saul said, Draw ye 
near hither, all the chief of the people: 
’ and know and see wherein this sin 
_ hath been this day. 39 For, as the 
_ Lorp liveth, which saveth Israel, 
_ though it be in Jonathan my son, he 
_ shall surely die. But there was not 
aman among all the people thaé an- 
_-swered him. 40 Then said he unto 
| all Israel, Be ye on one side, and I 
| and Jonathan my son will be on 
_ the other side. And the people said 
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~ Jonathan condemned to die: 


unto Saul, Do what seemeth good 
unto thee. 41 Therefore Saul said 
unto the Lorp God of Israel, Give 
a perfect Jot. And Saul and Jo- 
nathan were taken: but the people 
escaped. 42 And Saul said, Cast 
lots between me and Jonathan my 
son. And Jonathan was taken. 43 
Then Saul said to Jonathan, Tell 
me what thou hast done. And Jo- 
nathan told him, and said, I did but 
taste a little honey with the end 
of the rod that was in mine hand, 
and, lo, I must die. 44 And Saul 
answered, God do so and more also: 
for thou shalt surely die, Jonathan. 
45 And the people said unto Saul, 
Shall Jonathan die, who hath wrought 
this great salvation in Israel? God 
forbid: as the Lorp liveth, there 
shall not one hair of his head fall to 
the ground; for he hath wrought with 
God this day. So the people rescued 
Jonathan, that he diednot. 46 Then 
Saul went up from following the 
Philistines : and the Philistines went 
to their own place. 

Here is, I. Saul’s boasting against the 
Philistines. He proposed, as soon as his 
soldiers had got their suppers, to pursue 
them all night, and not leave a man of them, 
v.36. Here he showed much zeal, but little 
discretion ; for his army, thus fatigued, could 
as ill spare a night’s sleep as a meal’s meat. 
But it is common for rash and foolish men 
to consider nobody but themselves, and, so 
that they may but have their humour, not to 
care’ what hardships they put upon those 
that are under them. However, the people 
were so obsequious to their king that they 
would by no means oppose the motion, but 
resolved to make the best of it, and, if he 
will go on, they will follow him: Do what- 
soever seemeth yood to thee. Only the priest 
thought it convenient to go on with the de- 
votions that were broken off abruptly (v. 19), 
and to consult the oracle: Let us draw near 
hither unto God. Prices and great men 
have need of such about them as will thus be 
their remembrancers, wherever they go, to 
take God along with them. And, when the 
priest proposed it, Saul could not for shame 
reject the proposal, but asked counsel of God 
(v. 37): “ Shall I go down after the Philis- 
tines? And shall I speed?” 

Il. His falling foul on his son Jonathan : 
and the rest of this paragraph is wholly con- 
cerning him; for, while he is prosecuted, the 
Philistines make their escape. We know 
not what mischief may ensue upon one rash 
resolve. 


Jonathan rescued. 

1 God, by giving an intimation of his dis- 
pleasure, put Saul upon searching for an ac- 
cursed thing. When, by the priest, he con- 
sulted the oracle, God answered him not, v. 
37. Note, When God denies our prayers it 
concerns us to enquire what the sin is that 
has provoked him to do so. Let us see whei e 
the sin is, v.38. For God’s ear is not heavy 
that it cannot hear, but it is sin that separates 
between us and him. If God turns away 
our prayer, we have reason to suspect it is 
for some iniquity regarded in our hearts, 
which we are concerned to find out, that we 
may put it away, may mortify it, and put it 
to death. Saul swears by his Maker that 
whoever was the Achan that troubled the 
camp, by eating the forbidden fruit, should 
certainly die, though it were Jonathan him- 
self, that is, though ever so dear to himself 
and the people, little thinking that Jonathan 
was the man (v. 39): He shall surely die, the 
curse shall be executed upon him. But 
none of the peopie answered him, that is, 
none of those who knew Jonathan had broken 
the order would inform against him. 

2. Jonathan was discovered by lot to be 
the offender. Saul would have lots cast be- 
tween himself and Jonathan on the one side, 
and the people on the other, perhaps because 
he was as confident of Jonathan’s innocency 
in this matter as of his own, v. 40. ‘The 
people, seeing him in a heat, durst not gain- 
say any thing he proposed, but acquiesced : 
Do as seemeth good unto thee. Before he cast 
lots, he prayed that God would give a perfect 
lot (v. 41), that 1s, make a full discovery of 
this matter, or, as it is in the margin, that he 
would show the innocent. This was with 
an air of impartial justice. Judges should 
desire that truth may come out, whoever 
may suffer hy it. Lots should be cast with 
prayer, because they are a solemn appeal to 
Providence, and by them we beg of God to 
direct and determine us (Acts i. 24), for 
which reason some have condemned games 
that depend purely upon lot or chance as 
making too bold with a sacred thing. Jona- 
than at length was taken (v. 42), Providence 
designing hereby to countenance and support 
a lawful authority, and to put an honour 
upon the administration of public justice in 
general, reserving another way to bring off 
one that had done nothing worthy of death. 

3. Jonathan ingenuously confesses the fact, 
and Saul, with an angry curse, passes sen- 
tence upon him. Jonathan denies not the 
truth, nor goes about to conceal it, only he 


- thinks it hard that he must die for it, v. 43. 


He might very fairly have pleaded his in- 
vincible ignorance of the law, or have in- 
sisted upon his merit, but he submitted to 
the necessity with a great and generous 
mind: ‘“God’s and my father’s will be 
done:” thus he showed as much valour in 
receiving the messengers of death himself as 


_ im sending them among the Philistines. It 


is as brave to yield in some cases as it is in 


thought firm to his word, and much more to’ 
his oath, even when it bound him hardest, 
with another imprecation he gives judgment — 
upon Jonathan (v. 44): ‘‘ God do so and more 
also to me if I do not execute the law upon 
thee, for thou shalt surely die, Jonathan.” 
(1.) He passed this sentence too hastily, with- 
out consulting the oracle. Jonathan had a — 
very good plea in arrest of the judgment. — 
What he had done was not malum in se—bad 
in itself; and, as for the prohibition of it, he 
was ignorant of that, so that he could not be — 
charged with rebellion or disobedience. (2.) 
He did it in fury. Had Jonathan been wor- 
thy to die, yet it would have become a judge, — 
much more a father, to pass sentence with 
tenderness and compassion, and not with 
such an air of triumph, like a man perfectly — 
divested of all humanity and natural affec- 
tion. Justice is debased when it is adminis- 
tered with wrath and bitterness. (3.) He 
backed it with a curse upon himself if he 
did not see the sentence executed; and this 
curse did return upon his own head. Jona- 
than escaped, but God did so to Saul, and 
more also; for he was rejected of God and 
made anathema. Let none upon any-occa- 
sion dare to use such imprecations as these, 
lest God say Amen to them, and make their 
own tongues to fall upon them, Ps. Ixiv. 8. 
This stone will return upon him that rolleth 
it. Yet we have reason to think that Saul’s 
bowels yearned towards Jonathan, so that 
he really punished himself, and very justly, 
when he seemed so severe upon Jonathan. 
God made him feel the smart of his ownrash 
edict, which might make him fear being 
again guilty of the like. By all these vexa- 
tious accidents God did likewise correct him 
for his presumption in offering sacrifice with- 
out Samuel. An expedition so ill begun’ — 
could not end without some rebukes. 

4. The people rescued Jonathan out of his 
father’s hands, v.45. Hitherto they had ex- 
pressed themselves very observant of Saul. 
What seemed good to him they acquiesced 
in, v. 36, 40. But, when Jonathan is ‘nm 
danger, Saul’s word is no longer a law te 
them, but with the utmost zeal they oppose _ 
the execution of his sentence: “‘ Shall Jond- 
than die—that blessing, that darling, of his 
country? Shall that life be sacrificed to a 
punctilio of law and honour which was so 
bravely exposed for the public service, and 
to which we owe our lives and triumphs? — 
No, we will never stand by and see him thus 
treated whom God delights to honour.” It — 
is good to see Israelites zealous for the pro- — 
tection of those whom God has made instru- — 
ments of public good. Saul had sworn that — 
Jonathan should die, but they oppose their 
oath to his, and swear he shall not die: “As 
the Lord liveth there shall not only not his 
head, but not a hair of his head fall to the 


they did not rescue him by vio- 
but by reason and resolution; and 
hus says they made their prayer to God 
he might be loosed from the curse. 
They plead for him that he has wrought with 
God this day; that is, ‘‘ he has owned God’s 
se, and God has owned his endeavours, 
therefore his life is too precious to be 
hrown away upon a nicety.” We may sup- 
se Saul had not so perfectly forgotten the 
lation of a father but that he was willing 
‘enough to have Jonathan rescued, and well 
pleased to have that done which yet he would 
) not do himself: and he that knows the heart 
a father knows not how to blame him. 
_ 5. The design against the Philistines is 
quashed by this incident (v. 46): Saul went 
! ee following them, and so an opportunity 
‘was lost of completing the victory. When 
j : rael’s shields are clashing with one another 
| the public safety and service suffer by it. 


_ 47 So Saul took the kingdom over 
ie srael, and fought against all his ene- 
mies on every side, against Moab, and 
against the children of Aeniieth, and 
ie gainst Edom, and against the kings 
of Zobah, and against the Philistines : 
d whithersoever he turned himself, 
i he vexed them. 48 And he gathered 

a host, and smote the Amalekites, 
and delivered Israel out of the hands 
of them that spoiled them. 49 Now 
| the sons of Saul were Jonathan, and 

shui, and Melchi-shua: and the 
“names of his two daughters were 
| these ; the name of the firstborn Me- 
_ rab, ee the name of the younger 
Michal: 50 And the name of Saul’s 
' wife was Ahinoam, the daughter of 
| Ahimaaz: and the name of the cap- 
ain of his host was Abner, the son 
| of Ner, Saul’s uncle. 51 And Kish 
' was the father of Saul; and Ner the 
father of Abner was the son of Abiel. 
52 And there was sore war against 
the Philistines all the days of Saul: 
_ and when Saul saw any strong man, 
“a any valiant man, he took him unto 

him. 


Here is a general account of Saul’s court 
and camp. 1. Of his court and family, the 
‘names of his sons and daughters (vw. 49}, and 
of his wife and his cousin-german that was 
general of his arniy,v. 50. ‘There is mention 
of another wife of Saul’s (2 Sam. xxi. 8), 
Rizpah, a secondary wife, and of the children 
he had by her. 2. Of his camp and military 
actions. (1.) How he levied his army: When 
he saw any strong valiant man, that was re- 

4 markably fit fad service, he took him unto him 
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(v. 52), as Samuel had told them the manner 
of the king would be (ch. viii. 11); and, if he 
must have a standing army, it was’ his. pru- 
dence to fill it up with the ablest men he 
could make choice of. (2.) How he em- 
ployed his army. He guarded his country 
against the insults of its enemies on every 
side, and prevented their incursions, v. 47, 
48. It is supposed that he acted only de- 
fensively against those that used to invade 
the borders of Israel; and whithersoever he 
turned himself, as there was occasion, he 
vexed them, by checking and disappointing 
them. But the enemies he struggled most 
with were the Philistines, with whom he had 
sore war all his days, v.52. He had little 
reason to be proud of his royal dignity, nor 
had any of his neighbours cause to envy him, 
for he had little enjoyment of himself after 
he took the kingdom. He could not vex his 
enemies without some vexation to himself, 
such thorns are crowns quilted with. 


CHAP. XV. 


In this chapter we have the final rejection of Saul from beinz 
king, for his disobedience to God’s command in not utterly 
destroying the Amalekites. By his wars and victories he hoped 
to magnify and perpetuate his own name and honour, but, by 
his mismanagement of them, be ruined himself, and laid his 
honour in the dust. Here is, I. The commission God gave him 
to destroy the Amalekites, with a command to do it utterly, yer 
1—3. II. Saul’s preparation for this expedition, ver. 4—6. Lil 
His success, and partial execution of this commission, ver. 
7—9. IV. His examination before Samuel, and sentence passed 
upon him, notwithstanding the many frivolous pleas he made te 
ae himself, ver. 1o—31. V. The slaying of Agag, ver. 32, 

33. VI. Samuel's final farewell to Saul, v. 34, 35. 


AMUELalso said unto Saul, The 
Lorp sent me to anoint thee to 
be king over his people, over Israel : 
now therefore hearken thou unto the 
voice of the words of the Lorp. 2 
Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, I re- 
member that which Amalek did to 
Israel, how he laid wait for him in the 
way, when he came up from Egypt. 
3 Now go and smite Amalek, and 
utterly destroy all that they have, and 
spare them not; but slay both man 
and woman, infant and suckling, ox 
and sheep, camel and ass. 4 And 
Saul gathered the people together, 
and numbered them in Telaim, tw 
hundred thousand footmen, and te 
thousand men of Judah. 5 And 
Saul came to a city of Amalek, and 
laid wait in the valley. 6 And Saul 
said unto the Kenites, Go, depart, 
get you down from among the Ama- 
lekites, lest I destroy you with them : 
for ye showed kindness to all the 
children of Israel, when they came up 
out of Egypt. So the Kenites de- 
parted from among the Amalekites. 
7 And Saui smote the Amalekites 
from Havilah wauti/ thou comest to 


The Amalekites destrozcz. 
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Shur, that zs over against Egypt. 8 
And he took Agag the king of the 
Amalekitesalive,and utterly destroyed 
all the people with the edge of the 
sword. 9 But Saul and the people 
spared Agag, and the best of the 
sheep, and of the oxen, and of the 
fatlngs, and the lambs, and all that 
was good, and would not utterly de- 
stroy them: but every thing that 
was vile and refuse, that they de- 


stroyed utterly. 

Here, I. Samuel, in God’s name, solemnly 
requires Saul to be obedient to the command 
of God, and plainly intimates that he was 
now about to put him upon a trial, in one 
particular instance, whether he would be 
obedient or no, v.1. And the making of 
this so expressly the trial of his obedience 
did very much aggravate his disobedience. 
1. He reminds him of what God had done 
for him: ‘‘ The Lord sent me to anoint thee 
to be a king. God gave thee thy power, and 
therefore he expects thou shouldst use thy 
power for him. He put honour upon thee, 
and now thou must study how to do him 
honour. He made thee king over Israel, 
and now thou must plead Israel’s cause and 
avenge their quarrels. Thou art advanced 
to command Israel, but know that thou art 
a subject to the God of Israel and must be 
commanded by him.” Men’s preferment, 
instead of releasing them from their obe- 
dience to God, obliges them so much the 
more to it. Samuel had himself been em- 
ployed to anoint Saul, and therefore was the 
fitter to be sent with these orders to him. 
2. He tells him, in general, that, in con- 
sideration of this, whatever God commanded 
him to do he was bound to do it: Now 
therefore hearken to the voice of the Lord. 
Note, God’s favours to us lay strong obliga- 
tions upon us to be obedient to him.. This 
we must render, Ps. exvi. 12. 

IJ. He appoints him a particular piece of 
service, in which he must now show his 
obedience to God more than in any thing 
he had done yet. Samuel premises (od’s 
authority to the command: Thus says the 
Lord of hosts, the Lord of all hosts, of Is- 


_rael’s hosts. He also gives him a reason for 


the command, that the severity he must use 
might not seem hard: I remember that which 
Amalek did to Israel, v. 2. God had an 
ancient quarrel with the Amalekites, for the 
imjuries they did to his people Israel when 
he brought them out of Egypt. We have 
the story, Exod. xvii. v. 8, &c., and the crime 
is aggravated, Deut. xxv. 18. He basely 
smote the hindmost of them, and feared not 
God. God then swore that he would have 
war with Amalek from generation to genera- 
tion, and that in process of time he would 
utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek; 


this is the work that Saul i 
to do (v. 3): “ Go ana e 
is now strong, and ‘the 1 
quity of Amalek is now now 
make a full riddance of that devoted: 
He is expressly commanded to kill and sl; 
all before him, man and woman, infant ¢ 
suckling, and not spare'them out of pity; als 
ox and sheep, camel and ass, and not spar 
them out of covetousness. | Note, 1. Injurie 
done to God’s Israel will certainly bi 
reckoned for sooner or later, especially th 
opposition given them when they are coming 
out of Egypt. 2. God often bears long witl 
those that are marked for ruin. .The se 
tence passed is not executed speedily. 3. 
Though he bear long, he will not bear always, 
The year of recompence for the controyers 
of Israel will come at last. Though divi 
justice strikes slowly it strikes surely. 4, 
The longer judgment is delayed many times 
the more severe it is when it comes. 5, God 
chooses out instruments to do his work that 
are fittest for it. This was bloody work, and 
therefore Saul who was a rough and severe 
man must do it. 9 ag 
III. Saul hereupon miusters: his. forces, 
and makes a descent upon the country of 
Amalek. It was an immense army that he 
brought into the field (v. 4): 200,000 foo 
men. When he was to engage the’ Philis 
tines, and the success was hazardous, he had 
but 600 attending him, ch. xiii. 15. But now 
that he was to attack the Amalekites by e XK 
press order from heaven, in which he was 
sure of victory, he had thousands at his call.’ 
But, whatever it was at other times, it was’ 
not now for the honour of Judah that thei 


- 
forces were numbered by themselves, for 
their quota was scandalously short (whatevei 
was the reason), but a twentieth part of the 
whole, for they were but 10,000, when the 
other ten tribes (for I except Levi). brought 
into the field 200,000. The day of Judah’s- 
honour drew near, but had not yet come, 
Saul numbered them in Telaim, which sig 
fies lambs. He numbered them like lambs 
(so the vulgar Latin), numbered them by the 
paschal lambs (so the Chaldee), allowing ten 
to a lamb, a way of numbering used by the 
Jews in the later times of their nation. Saul 
drew all his forces to the city of Amalek, that 
city that was their metropolis (v! 5), that he 
might provoke them to give him battle. 
IV. He gave friendly advice to the Kenites 
to separate themselves from the Aimaleliten 
among whom they dwelt, while this execu- 
tion was in doing, v. 6. Herein he did pru- 
dently and piously, and, it is probable, ac+ 
cording to the direction Samuel gave’ hit 
The Kenites were of the family and kin 
of Jethro, Moses’s father-in-law, a peo 
that dwelt in tents, which made it easy 
them, upon every occasion, to remove to 
other lands not appropriated. Many of the 
at this time, dwelt among the Amalel 
where, though they dwelt in tents, they w 
yidne 


ied by nature, for they put their nest in 
eing hardy people that could live 

where, and affected fastnesses, Num. 
y. 21. Balaam had foretold that they 
hould be wasted, Num. xxiv. 22. However 


acknowledges the kindness of their ancestors 
to Israel, when they came out of Egypt. 
Jethro and his family had been very helpful 
_and serviceable to them in their. passage 
_ through the wilderness, had been to them 
imstead of eyes, and this is remembered to 
' their posterity many ages after. Thus a 
_ good man leaves the divine blessing for an 
inheritance to his children’s children; those 
that come after us may be reaping the benefit 
of our good works when we are in our graves. 
God is not unrighteous to forget the kind- 
nesses shown to his people; but they shall 
be remembered another day, at furthest in 
the great day, and recompensed im the resur- 
rection of the just. Iwas hungry, and you 
gave me meat. God’s remembering the kind- 
ness of the Kenites’ ancestors im favour to 
| them, at the same time when he was punish- 
| ing the injuries done by the ancestors of the 
-Amalekites, helped to clear the righteousness 
| of Godin that dispensation. If he entail fa- 
vours, why may he not entail frowns? He 
espouses his people’s cause, so as to bless 
those that bless them; and. therefore so as to 
curse those that curse them, Num. xxiv. 9; 
Gen. xii. 3. They cannot themselves requite 
the kindnesses nor avenge the injuries done 
them, but God will. do both. 2. He desires 
them to remove their tents from among the 
_ Amalekites: Go, depart, get you down from 
among them. When destroying judgments 
re abroad God will take care to separate be- 
ween the precious and the vile, and to hide 
he meek of the earth in the day of his anger. 
It is dangerous being found in the company 
of God’s enemies,'and itis our duty and in- 
_ terest to come out from among them, lest we 
‘share in their sins and plagues, Rev. xviii. 4. 
The Jews have a saying, Woe to the wicked 
man and woe to his neighbour. 

__ V. Saul prevailed against the Amalekites, 
| for it was rather an execution of condemned 
malefactors than a war with contending ene- 
ties. ‘The issue could not be dubious when 
he cause was just and the call so clear: He 
smote them (wv. 7), utterly destroyed them, 
_%. 8. Now they paid dearly for the sin of 
_ their ancestors. God sometimes lays up in- 
quity for the children. They were idolaters, 
and were guilty of many other sins, for which 
hey deserved to fall under the wrath of God; 
t, when God would reckon with them, he 
fastened upon the sin of their ancestors in 
abusing his Israel as the ground of his 
“quarrel. Lord, How unsearchable are thy 
judgments, yet how incontestable is thy 
righteousness! 

VI. Yet he did his work by halves, v. 9. 
1, He spared Agag, because he was a king 
like himself, and perhaps in hope to get a 
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Samuel reproves Saul. 
great ransom for him. 2. He spared the 
best of the cattle, and destroyed only the re- 
| fuse, that was good for little. Many of the 
people, we may suppose, made their escape, 
and took their effects with them into other 
countries, and therefore we read of Ama- 
lekites after this; but that could not be 
helped. It was Saul’s fault that. he did not 
destroy such as came to his hands and were 
in his power. That which was now destroyed 
was in effect sacrificed to the justice of God, 
as the God to whom vengeance belongeth ; 
and for Saul to think the torn and the sick, 
the lame and the lean, good enough for that, 
while he reserved for his own fields and his 
own table the firstlings and the fat, was really 
to honour himself more than God. 

10 Then came the word of the 
Lorp unto Samuel, saying, 11 It 
repenteth me that I have set up Saul 
to be king: for he is turned back from 
following me, and hath not performed 
my commandments. And it grieved 
Samuel ; and he cried unto the Lorp 
all night. 12 And when Samuel rose 
early to meet Saul in the morning, it 
was told Samuel, saying, Saul came 
to Carmel, and, behold, he set: him 
up a place, and is gone about, and 
/passed on, and gone down to Gilgal. 
13 And Samuel came to Saul: and 
Saul said unto him, Blessed be thou 
of the Lorp: I have performed the 
commandment of the Lorp. 14 And 
Samuel said, What meaneth then this 
bleating of the sheep in mine ears, 
and the lowing of the oxen which I 
hear? 15 And Saul said, They have 
brought them from the Amalekites : 
for the people spared the best of the 
sheep and of the oxen, to sacrifice 
unto the Lorp thy God; and the 
rest we have utterly destroyed. 16 
Then Samuel said unto Saul, Stay, 
and I will tell thee what the Lorp | 
hath said to me this night. And he 
said unto him, Say on. 17 And Sa- 
muel said, When thou wast little in 
thine own sight, wasé thou not made 
the head of the tribes of Israel, and 
the Lorp anointed thee king over 
Israel? 18 And the Lorp sent thee 
on a journey, and said, Go and ut- 
terly destroy the sinners the Amalek- 
ites, and fight against them until 
they be consumed. 19 Wherefore 
then didst thou not obey the voice of 
the Lorp, but didst fly upon the 
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the Lorp? 20 And Saul said unto 
Samuel, Yea, I have obeyed the voice 
of the Lorn, and have gone the way 
which the Lorp sent me, and have 
brought Agag the king of Amalek, 
and have utterly destroyed the Ama- 
lekites. 21 But the people took of 
the spoil, sheep and oxen, the chief 
of the things which should have been 
utterly destroyed, to sacrifice unto 
the Lorp thy God in Gilgal. 22 And 


Samuel said, Hath the Lorp as great 


delight in burnt offerings and sacri- 
ces, as in obeying the voice of the 
Lorp? Behold, to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams. 23 For rebellion zs 
as the sin of witchcraft, and stub- 
bornness is as iniquity and idolatry. 
Because thou hast rejected the word 
of the Lorp, he hath also rejected 
thee from being king. 

Saul is here called to account by Samuel 
concerning the execution of his commission 
against the Amalekites ; and remarkable in- 
stances we are here furnished with of the 
strictness of the justice of God and the 
treachery and deceitfulness of the heart of 
man. Weare here told, 

I. What passed between God and Samuel, 
in secret, upon this occasion, v. 10, 11. 
1. God determines Saul’s rejection, and ac- 
quaints Samuel with it: It repenteth me 
that I have set up Saul to be king. Repent- 
ance in God is not, as it is in us, a change 
of his mind, but a change of his method 
or dispensation. He does not alter his will, 
but wills an alteration. The change was 
in Saul: He has turned back from follow- 
ing me; this construction God put upon 
the partiality of his obedience, and the preva- 
lency of his covetousness. And hereby he 
did himself make God his enemy. God re- 
pented that he had given Saul the kingdom 
and the honour and power that belonged to 
it: but he never repented that he had given 
any man wisdom and grace, and his fear and 
love; these gifts and callings of God are 
without repentance. 2. Samuel laments 
and deprecates it. It grieved Samuel that 
Saul had forfeited God’s favour, and that 
God had resolved to cast him off; and he 
erted unto the Lord all night, spent a whole 
night in interceding for him, that this decree 
might not go forth against him. When 
others were in their beds sleeping, he was 
upon his knees praying and wrestling with 
God. He did not thus deprecate his own 
exclusion from the government; nor was he 
secretly pleased, as many a one would have 
been, that Saul, who succeeded him, was so 
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earnestly for his establishment, so f 
he from desiring that woeft day. 
jection of sinners is the grief of good 
God delights not in their death, nor shoul 
II. What passed between Samuel and 
Saul in public. Samuel, being sent of Goc 
to him with these heavy tidings, went, as 
Ezekiel, in bitterness of soul, to meet him, 
perhaps according to an appointment when 
Saul went forth on this expedition, for Saul 
had come to Gilgal (v. 12), the place where 
he was made king (ch. xi. 15), and where 
now he would have been confirmed if he had 
approved himself well in this trial of his 
obedience. But Samuel was informed that 
Saul had set up a triumphal arch, or some 
monument of his victory, at Carmel, a city 
in the mountains of Judah, seeking his own 
honour more than the honour of God, for 
he set up this place (or hand, as the word 
is) for himself (he had more need to have 
been repenting of his sin and making his 
peace with God than boasting of his victory), 
and also that he had marched in great state 
to Gilgal, for this seems to be intimated in 
the manner of expression: He has gone about, 
and passed on, and gone down, with a great 
deal of pomp and parade. There Samuel 
gave him the meeting, and, ; 4 
1. Saul makes his boast to Samuel of his 
obedience, because that was the thing by 
which he was now to signalize himself (v. 13): 
“* Blessed be thou of the Lord, for thou sentest 
me upon a good errand, in which I have had 
great success, and I have performed the com- 
mandment of the Lord.” It is very likely, 
if his conscience had not flown in his face at 
this time and charged him with disobedience, 
he would not have been so forward to pro- 
claim his obedience ; for by this he hoped 
to prevent Samuel’s reproving him. Thus 
sinners think, by justifying themselves, to 
escape being judged of the Lord; whereas 
the only way to do that is by judging our- 
selves. Those that boast most of their reli- 
gion may justly be suspected of partiality 


and hypocrisy in it. 

2. Samuel convicts him by a plain demon- — 
stration of his disobedience. ‘‘ Hast thou 
performed the commandment of the Lord? 
What means then the bleating of the sheep ? 
v. 14.. Saul would needs have it thought 
that God Almighty was wonderfully be- 
holden to him for the good service he had — 
done; but Samuel shows him that God was 
so far from being a debtor to him that he 
had just cause of action against him, and 
produces for evidence the bleating of the 
sheep, and the lowing of the oxen, which per- 
haps Saul appointed to bring up the rear of 
his triumph, but Samuel appeals to them as — 
witnesses against him. Heneeded not go far 
to disprove his professions. The noise the 
cattle made (like the rust of the silver, Jam. v. 
3) would be a witness against him. Note, 
It is no new thing for the plausible profes: 
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protestations of hypocrites to be | and-so certain the success, that it was rather 
and disproved by the most plain | to be calleda journey than a war. The work 


yut what mean then their indulgence of the | himself, and set aside the consideration of his 
flesh, their love of the world, their passion | own profit so far as to have destroyed all that 
and uncharitableness, and their neglect of} belonged to Amalek, he would have been no 
holy duties, which witness against them? loser by it at last, nor have gone this war- 
_ 3. Saul insists upon his own justification |fare on his own charges. God would no 
against this charge, v.15. ‘The fact he can-| doubt havemadeituptohim, sothat heshould 
not deny; tiie sheep and oxen were brought | have no need of spoil. And therefore, (3.) 
‘from the Amalekites. But, (1.) It was not} He shows him how inexcusable he was in 
his fault, for the people spared them; as if|aiming to make a profit of this expedition, 
they durst have done it without the express | and to enrich himself by it (v. 19): ‘‘ Where- 
‘orders of Saul, when they knew it was against | fore then didst thou fly upon the spoil, and con- 
e express orders of Samuel. Note, Those | vert that to thy own use which was to have 
t are willing to justify themselves are| been destroyed for God’s honour?’ See 
‘commonly very forward to condemn others, | what evil the love of money is the root of; 
‘and to lay the blame upon any. rather than | but see what is the sinfulness of sin, and that 
ake it to themselves. Sin is a brat that|in it which above any thing else makes it evil 
body cares to have laid at his doors. It|in the sight of the Lord. . It is disobedience: 
is the sorry subterfuge of an impenitent| Thou didst not obey the voice of the Lord. 
heart, that will not confess its guilt, to lay} 5. Saul repeats his vindication of himself, 
blame on those that were tempters, or | as that which, in defiance of conviction, he 
ners, or only followers init. (2.) It was| resolved to abide by, v. 20, 21. He denies 
h a good intention: ‘“‘ It was to sacrifice |the charge (v. 20): ‘‘ Yea, I have obeyed, I 
0 the Lord thy God. . He is thy God, and | have done all I should do ;” for he had done 
thou wilt not be against any thing that is|all which he. thought he needed to do, so 
Jone, as this is, for his honour.” This was|much wiser was he in his own eyes than 
false plea, for both Saul and the people} God himself. God bade him kill all, and 
igned their own profit in sparing the|yet he puts in among the instances of his 
attle. But, if it had been true, it would] obedience that he had brought Agag alive, 
ill have been frivolous, for God hates rob- | which he thought was as good as if he had 
ery for burnt-offering. God appointed these | killed him. ‘Thus carnal deceitful hearts 
tattle to be sacrificed to him in the field, | think to excuse themselves from God’s com- 
ind therefore will give those no thanks that | mandments with their own equivalents. He 
Wing them to be sacrificed at his altar ; for | insists upon it that he has utterly destroyed 
e will be served in his own way, and ac-| the Amalekites themselves, which was the 
ording to the rule he himself has prescribed. | main thing intended; but, as to the spoil, he 
Yor will a good intention justify a bad action. | owns it should have been utterly destroyed ; 
4, Samuel overrules, or rather overlooks, | so that he knew his Lord’s will, and was 
lis plea, and proceeds, in God’s name, to; under no mistake about the command. 
eé judgment against him. He premises ; But he thought that would be wilful waste ; 
is authority. What he was about to say | the cattle of the Midianites was taken for a 
vas what the Lord had said to him (. 16),; prey in Moses’s time (Num. xxxi. 32, &c.), 
herwise he would have been far from pass-|and why not the cattle of the Amalekites 
Mg so severe a censure upon him. Those|now? Better it should be a prey to the Is- 
vho complain that their ministers are too|raelites than to the fowls of the air and the 
larsh with them should remember that,|wild beasts; and therefore he connived at 
vhile they keep to the word of God, they |the people’s carrying it away. But it was 
are but messengers, and must say as they | their doing and not his; and, besides, it was 
are bidden, and therefore be willing, as Saul! for sacrifice to the Lord here at Gilgal, whi- 
himself here was, that they should say on.|ther they were now bringing them. See 
Samuel delivers his message faithfully. (1.)} what a hard thing it is te convince the child- 
He reminds Saul of the honour God had|ren of disobedience of their sin and to strip 
one him in making him king (v. 17), when | them of their fig-leaves. 
le was little in his own sight. Godregarded| 6. Samuel gives a full answer to his 
he lowness of his state and rewarded the| apology, since he did insist upon it, v. 22, 
owliness of his spirit. Note, Those that|23. He appeals to hisown conscience: Has 
we advanced to honour and wealth ought | the Lord as great delight in sacrifices as in 
“often to remember their mean beginnings, | obedience? Though Saul was not a man of 
t they may never think highly of them-|any great acquaintance with religion, yet he 
selves, but always study to do great things for | could not but know this, (1.) That nothing 
he God that has advanced them. (2.) He/is so pleasing to God as obedience, no, not 
lays before him the plainness of the orders | sacrifice and offering, and the fat of rams 
“he was to execute (v. 18): The Lord sent |See here what we should seek and aim at in 
thee on @ journey ; so easy was the service, | all the exercises of religion. even acceptance 
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with God, that he may delight in what we 
do. If God be well pleased with us and our 
services, we are happy, we have gained our 

oint; but otherwise fo what purpose is it? 

sa. i.11. Now here we are plainly told that 
humble, sincere, and conscientious obedience 
to the will of God, is more pleasing and ac- 
ceptable to him than all burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices. A careful conformity to moral 
precepts recommends us to God more than 
all ceremonial observances, Mic. vi. 6—8 ; 
Hos. vi. 6. Obedience is enjoined by the 
eternal law of nature, but sacrifice only by 
a positive law. Obedience was the law of 
innocency, but sacrifice supposes sin come 
into the world, and is but a feeble attempt 
to take that away which obedience would 
have prevented. God is more glorified and 
self more denied by obedience than by sa- 
erifice. It is much easier to bring a bullock 
or lamb to be burnt upon the altar than to 
bring every high thought into obedience to 
God and the will subject to his will. Obe- 
dience is the glory of angels (Ps. ciii. 20), 
and it will be ours. (2:) That nothing is 
so provoking to God as disobedience, setting 
up our wills in competition with his. This 
is here called rebellion and stubbornness, and 


is said to be as bad as witcheraft and idolatry, 


v. 23. It is as bad to set up other godsas to 
live in disobedience to the true God. Those 
that are governed by their own corrupt in- 
clinations, in opposition to the command of 
God, do, in effect, consult the teraphim (as 
the word here is for idolatry) or the. diviners. 
It was disobedience that made us all sinners 
(Rom. v. 19), and this is the malignity of 
sin, that it is the transgression of the law, 
and consequently it is enmity to God, Rom. 
vill. 7. Saul was a king, but, if he disobey 
the command of God, his royal dignity and 
power will not excuse him from the guilt of 
rebellion and stubbornness. It is not the 
rebellion of the people against their prince, 
but of a prince against God, that this text 
speaks of. 

7. He reads his doom: in short, ‘‘ Because 
thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, hast 
despised it (so the Chaldee), hast made no- 


thing of it (so the LXX.), hast cast off the 


government of it, therefore he has rejected 
thee, despised and made nothing of thee, but 
cast thee off from being king. He that made 
thee king has determined to unmake thee 
again.” Those are unfit and unworthy to 
rule over men who are not willing that God 
should rule over them. 


24 And Saul said unto Samuel, I 
nave sinned: for I have transgressed 
the commandment of the Lorp, and 
thy words : because I feared the peo- 
ple, and obeyed their voice. 25 Now 
therefore, I pray thee, pardon my sin, 
and turn again with me, that I may 
worship the Lorp. 26 And Samuel 


thee : for thou has 
of the Lorp, and the 


jected thee from being eing king over 
rael. 27 And as ae oe ate Do 
to go away, he laid hold upon 
skirt of his mantle, and it rent. 
And Samuel said unto him, T 
Lorp hath rent the kingdom of ] 
rael from thee this day, and hat 
given it to a neighbour of thine, the 
2s better than thou. 29 And als 
the Strength of Israel will not lie n 
repent: for he is not a man, that h 
should repent. 30 Then he said, 
have sinned : yet honour me now, 


pray thee, before the elders of m 
people, and. before Israel, and tur 
again with me, that 1 may worshi 
the Lorp thy God. 31 So Samue 
turned again after Saul; and ‘Sar 
worshipped the Lorp. ve 
Saul is at length brought to put himse 
into the dress of a pemitent; but it is to 
evident that he only acts the part of a pet 
tent, and is not one indeed. Observe, _ 
I. How poorly he expressed his repentane 
It was with much ado that he was mat 
sensible of his fault, and not till he w 
threatened with being deposed. This touch 
him in a tender part. Then he began tox 
lent, and not till then. _ When Samuel tol 
him he was rejected from being king, then | 
said, I have sinned, v. 24... His con t 
was not free nor ingenuous, but extorted 
the rack, and forced from him. , We obsery 
here several. bad signs of the hypocri 
his repentance, and that it came short eve 
of Ahab’s. 1. He made his -application t 
Samuel only, and seemed most solicitons t 
stand right in his opinion and to gain h 
favour. He makes a little god of him, oni 
to preserve his reputation with the peop! 
because they all knew Samuel) to be a pr 
phet, and the man that had been the instry 
ment of his preferment.. Thinking it wou 
please Samuel, and be a sort of bribe to hin 
he puts it into his confession: J have | 
gressed the commandment of the Lord an 
word ; as if he had been in God’s stead, v. 2 
David, though convinced by the ministr 
Nathan, yet, in his confession, has his e 
to God alone, not to Nathan. Ps. li. 
Against thee, thee only have I sinned. Bi 
Saul, ignorantly enough, confesses his s 
as a transgression of Samuel’s word; wher 
as his word was no other than a declarati 
of the commandment of the Lord. He als 
apples to Samuel for forgiveness (v. 25) 
pray thee, pardon my sin; as if any cou 
forgive sin but God only. Those wretel 
edly deceive themselvés who, when they hat 
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-seandalous sin, think it enough 
“their peace with the church and their 
| ministers, by the show and plausible profes- 
of repentance, without taking care to 
make ‘their peace with God by the sincerity 
it. The most charitable construction we 
put upon this of Saul is to suppose that 
looked upon Samuel as a sort of mediator 
ween him and God, and intended an ad- 
ss to God in his application to him. How- 
rit was very weak. 2. He excused his 
Jt even in the confession of it, and that is 
ver the fashion of a true penitent (v. 24): 
|T did it because I feared the people, and obeyed 
| their voice. We have reason enough to think 
hat it was purely his own doing and not the 
ple’s; however, if they were forward to 
lo it, it is plain, by what we have read be- 
ore, that he knew how to keep up his au- 
rity among them and did not stand in any 
eof them. So that the excuse was false 
d frivolous ; whatever he pretended, he did 
really fear the people. But it is common 
sinners, in excusing their faults, to plead 
» thoughts and workings of their own 
ninds, because those are things which, how 
froundless soever, no man can disprove ; but 
y forget that God searcheth the heart. 3. 
his care was to save his credit, and pre- 
e his interest in the people, lest they 
uld revolt from him, or at least despise 
Therefore he courts Samuel with so 
ch earnestness (v. 25) to turn again with 
him, and assist in a public - thanksgiving 
or the victory. Very importunate he was 
n this matter when he laid hold on the skirt 
of his mantle to detain him (v. 27), not that 
he cared for Samuel, but he feared that if 
Samuel forsook him the people would do so 
too. Many seem zealously affected to good 
Ministers and good people only for the sake 
of their own interest and reputation, while 
n heart they hate them. But his expression 
s very gross when he said (v. 30), I have 
ned, yet honour me, I pray thee, before my 
eople. Is this the language of a penitent? 
, but the contrary: ‘“ J have sinned, shame 
e now, for to me belongs shame, and no 
an can loathe me so much as I loathe my- 
if.” Yet how often do we meet with the 
lopies of this hypocrisy of Saul! It is very 
mon for those who are convicted of sin 
show themselves very solicitous to be ho- 
oured before the people. Whereas he that 
aas lost the honour of an innocent can pre- 
d to no other than that of a penitent, and 
‘is the honour of a penitent to take shame 
o himself. 
II. How little he got by these thin shows 
repentance. What point did he gain by 
m? 1. Samuel repeated the sentence 
sed upon him, so far was he from giving 
y hopes of the repeal of it, v. 26, the same 
‘with v. 23. He that covers his sins shall 
{never prosper, Prov. xxviii. 13. Samuel re- 
| fused to turn back with him, but turned about 
0 go away, v.27. As the thing appeared to 
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Agug slain. 
him upon the first view, he thought it alto- 
gether unfit for him so far to countenance 
oue whom God had rejected as to join with 
him in giving thanks to God for a victory 
which was made to serve rather Saul’s covet- 
ousness than God’s glory. Yet afterwards 
he did turn again with him (v. 31), upon 
further thoughts, and probably by divine di- 
rection, either to prevent a mutiny among 
the people or perhaps not to do honour to 
Saul (for, though Saul worshipped the Lord, 
v. 31, it is not said Samuel presided in that 
worship), but to do justice on Agag, v. 32. 
2. He illustrated the sentence by a sign, 
which Saul himself, by his rudeness, gave 
occasion for. When Samuel was turning 
from him he tore his clothes to detain him 
(v. 27), so loth was he to part with the pro- 
phet ; but Samuel put a construction upon 
this accident which none but a prophet could 
do. He made it to signify the rendiny of 
the kingdom from him (v. 28), and that, like 
this, was his own doing. ‘“ He hath rent it 
from thee, and given it to a neighbour better 
than thou,” namely, to David, who after- 
wards, upon occasion, cut off the skirt of 
Saul’s robe (1 Sam. xxiv. 4), upon which 
Saul said (1 Sam. xxiv. 20), [know that thou 
shalt surely be king, perhaps remembering 
this sign, the tearing of the skirt of Samuel’s 
mantle. 3. He ratified it by a solemn de- 
claration of its being irreversible (v. 29): 
The Strength of Israel will not lie. The Eter- 
nity or Victory of Israei, so some read it; 
the holy One, so the Arabic; the most noble 
One, so the Syriac; the triwmphant King of 
Israel, so bishop Patrick. ‘“ He is deter- 
mined to depose thee, and he will not change 
his purpose. He is not a man that he should 
repent.” Men are fickle and alter their 
minds, feeble and cannot effect their pur- 
poses; something happens which they could 
not foresee, by which their measures are 
broken. But with God it is not so. God 
has sometimes repented of the evil which he 
thought to have done, upon the sinner’s re- 
penting; but here repentance was Indden 
from Saul, and therefore hidden from God’s 
eyes. 


32 Then said Samuel, Bring ye 
hither to me Agag the king of the 
Amalekites. And Agag came unto 
him delicately. And Agag said, Surely 
the bitterness of death is past. 33 
And Samuel said, As thy sword hath 
made women childless, so shall thy 
mother be childless among women. 
And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces 
before the Lorn in Gilgal. 34 Then 
Samuel went to Ramah; and Saul 
went up to his house to Gibeah of 
Saul. 35 And Samuel came no 
more to see Saul until the day of his 


Samuel goes to Bethlehem 


death : nevertheless Samuel mourned 
for Saul: and the Lorp repented 
that he had made Saul king over 
Israel. 


Samuel, as a prophet, is here set. over 
kings, Jer. i. 10. 

I. He destroys king Agag, doubtless by 
such special direction from heaven as none 
now can pretend to. He hewed Agag in 
pieces. Some think he only ordered it to be 
done; or perhaps he did it with his own 
hands, as a sacrifice to God’s injured justice 
(v. 33), and sacrifices used to be cut in pieces. 
Now observe in this, 

1. How Agag’s present vain hopes were 
frustrated : He came delicately, in a stately 
manner, to show that he was a king, and 
therefore to be treated with respect, or in a 
soft effeminate manner, as one never used to 
hardship, that could not set the sole of his 
foot to the ground for tenderness and delicacy 
(Deut. xxviii. 56), to move compassion: and 
he said, ‘Surely, now that the heat of the 
battle is over, the bitterness of death is past, 
v.32. Having escaped the sword of Saul,” 
that man of war, he thought he was in no 
danger from Samuel, an old prophet, a man 
of peace. Note, (1.) There is bitterness in 
death, it is terrible to nature. Surely death 
is bitter, so divers versions read those words 
of Agag; as the LXX. read the former 
clause, He came trembling. Death will dis- 
may the stoutest heart. (2.) Many think the 
bitterness of death is past when it is not so; 
they put that evil day far from them which 
is very near. ‘True believers may, through 
grace, say this, upon good grounds, though 
death be not past, the bitterness of it is. 
Odeath ! where is thy sting ? 

2. How his former wicked practices were 
now punished. Samuel calls him to ac- 
count, not only for the sins of his ancestors, 
but his own sins: Thy’sword has made women 
childless, v. 33. He trod in the steps of his 
ancestors’ cruelty, and those under him, it is 
likely, did the same ; justly therefore is all the 
righteous blood shed by Amalek required of 
this generation, Matt. xxin. 36. Agag, that 
was delicate and luxurious himself, was cruel 
and barbarous to others. It is commonly 
so: those who are indulgent of their appe- 
tites are not less indulgent of their passions. 
But blood will be reckoned for; even kings 
must account to the King of kings for the 
guiltless blood they shed or cause to be shed. 
It was that crime of king Manasseh which 
the Lord would not pardon, 2 Kings xxiv. 4. 
See Rev. xiii. 10. _ 

II. He deserts king Saul, takes leave of 
him (v. 34), and never came any more to see 
him (v. 35), to advise or assist him in any of 
his affairs, because Saul did not desire his 
company nor would he be advised by him. 
He looked upon him as rejected of God, and 
therefore he forsook him. Though he might 


sometimes see him accidentally (as ch xix 1 crifice, ¢ 
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24), yet he never ea by. see 


kindness or respect. Yet he 


Saul, thinking it sae ge 


that a man who stood so fair for 


Saul was likely to have been so great a b 
ing, but now would prove a curse an 
plague. He mourned for his everlastin 
state, having no hopes of bringing him t 
repentance. When he wept for him, it j 
likely, he made supplication, but the Lor 
had repented that he had made Saul king, ar 
resolved to undo that work of his, so the 
Samuel’s prayers prevailed not forhim. Ok 
serve, We must mourn for the rejection ¢ 
sinners, 1. Though we withdraw from them 
and dare not converse familiarly with them 
Thus the prophet determines to leave hi 
people and go from them, and yet to wee 
day und night for them, Jer. ix. 1,2. 3 
Though they do not mourn for theimselve 
Saul seems unconcerned at the tokens ¢ 
God’s displeasure which he lay under, ar 
yet Samuel mourns day and night for him 
Jerusalem was secure when Christ weg 


over it, 
CHAP. XVI. 


At this chapter begins the story of David, one that makes 
great a fignre in the sacred story as almost any of the worthies 
the Old Testament, one that both with his sword and with h 
pen served the honour of God ani the interests of Israel as mu 
as most ever did, and was as illustrious a type of Christ. He 
1, Samuel is appuinted aad commissioned to anvint a kin 
among the sons of Jesse at Bethlehem, ver. 1—5. II. All | 
elder sons are passed by and David the youngest is pitched up 
and anointed, ver. 6—13, HI, Saul growing melancholy, Day 
is pitched upon to relieve him by music, ver. 4—23. Thus smi 
are the beginnings of that great man. 


ND the Lorp said unto Samuel 
How long wilt thou mourn 
Saul, seeing I have rejected him fron 
reigning over Israel? fill thine hon 
with oil, and go, I will send thee t 
Jesse the Beth-lehemite: for I hay 
provided me a king among his’ son: 
2 And Samuel said, How can I go 
if Saul hear ié, he will kill me. An 
the Lorp said, Take a heifer wit 
thee, and say, 1 am come to sacrifi¢ 
to the Lorp. 3 And call Jesse t 
the sacrifice, and I will show 
what thou shalt do: and thou s 
anoint unto me him whom I na 
unto thee. 4 And Samuel did tha 
which the Lorp spake, and came 
Beth-lehem. And the elders of th 
town trembled at his coming, : 
said, Comest thou peaceably? 5 An 
he said, Peaceably : I am come to sz 
crifice unto the Lorp: sanctify you 
selves, and come with me to the 
crifice. And he sanctified Jess 
his sons, and called them to the 


i Wex 


] ad retired to his own house in 
with a resolution not to appear any 
in public business, but to addict him- 
holly t the instructing and training up 
e sons of the prophets, over whom he 
ded, as we find, ch. xix. 20. He pro- 
himself more satisfaction in young 
frophets than in young princes ; and we do 
; find that, to his dying day, God called 
m out to any public action relating to the 
te, but only here to anoint David. 
I. God reproves him for continuing so 
ag to mourn for the rejection of Saul. He 
not blame him for mourning on that 
sion, but for exceeding in his sorrow : 
long wilt thou mourn for Saul? v. 1. 
do not find that he mourned at all for 
etting aside of his own family and the 
sing of his own sons ; but for the reiject- 
of Saul and his seed he mourns without 
f sasure, for the former was done by the 
leople’s foolish discontent, this by the right- 
lous wrath of God. Yet he must find time 
recover himself, and not go mourning to 
grave, 1. Because God has rejected him, 
| he ought to acquiesce in the divine 
tice, and forget his affection to Saul; if 
jd will be glorified in his ruin, Samuel 
t to be satisfied. Besides, to what pur- 
‘ose should he weep? The decree has gone 
rth, and all his prayers and tears cannot 
vail for the reversing of it, 2 Sam. xii. 22, 
3. 2. Because Israel shall be no loser by 
3, and Samuel must prefer the public wel- 
e before his own private affection to his 
nd. ‘‘ Mourn not for Saul, for I have 
rovided me a king. The people provided 
hemselves a king and he proved bad, now I 
fill provide myself one, a man after my own 
@art.” See Ps. lxxxix. 20; Acts xi. 22. 
f Saul be rejected, yet Israel shall not be 
‘sheep having no shepherd. 1 have another 
astore for them; let thy joy of him swallow 
|thy grief for the rejected prince.” 
Ii. He sends him to Bethlehem, to anoint 
le of the sons of Jesse, a person probably 
i unknown to Samuel. Fill thy horn with 


, scanty and brittle, David with a horn of 
; Which was more plentiful and durable; 
lence we read of a horn of salvation in the 
muse of his servant David, Luke i. 69. 
HII. Samuel objects the peril of going on 
s errand (v. 2): If Saul hear it, he will kill 
e. By this it appears, 1. That Saul had 
‘own very wicked and outrageous since his 
jection, else Samuel would not have men- 
med this. What impiety would he not be 
fuilty of who durst kill Samuel? 2. That 
amuel’s faith was not so strong as one 
uld have expected, else he would not have 
feared the rage of Saul. Would not he 
it sent him protect him and bear him out ? 
it the best men are not perfect in their 
ith, nor will fear be wholly cast out any 
e on this sideheaven. But this may be 


CHAP. XVI. 


Samuel goes to Bethlehem 


from heaven how to manage this matter pru- 
dently, so as not to expose himself, or any 
other, more than needed. 

IV. God orders him to cover his design 
witha sacrifice: Say, I have come io sacrifice; 
and it was true he did, and it was proper 
that he should, when he came to anoint a 
king, ch. xi. 15. As a prophet, he might 
sacrifice when and where God appointed 
him ; and it was not at all inconsistent with 
the laws of truth to say he came to sacrifice 
when really he did so, though he had also a 
further end, which he thought fit to conceal. 
Let him give notice of a sacrifice, and invite 
Jesse (who, it is probable, was the principal 
man of the city) and his family to come to the 
feast upon the sacrifice; and, says God, I 
will show thee what thou shalt do. Those 
that go about God’s work in God’s way shall 
be directed step by step, wherever they are 
at a loss, to do it in the best manner. 

V. Samuel went accordingly to Bethle- 
hem, not in pomp, or with any retinue, only 
a servant to lead the heifer which he was to 
sacrifice ; yet the elders of Bethlehem trembled 
at his coming, fearing it was an indication of 
God’s displeasure against them and that he 
came to denounce some judgment for the 
iniquities of the place. Guilt causes fear. 
Yet indeed it becomes us to stand in awe of 
God’s messengers, and to tremble at hir 
word. Or they feared it might be an occa- 
sion of Saul’s displeasure against them, for 
probably they knew how much he was ex- 
asperated at Samuel, and feared he would 
pick a quarrel with them for entertaining 
him. They asked him, “ Comest thou peace- 
ably ? Art thou in peace thyself, and not 
flying from Saul? Art thou at peace with 
us, and not come with any message of wrath?’ 
We should all covet earnestly to stand upon 
good terms with God’s prophets, and dread 
having the word of God, or their prayers, 
against us. When the Son of David was 
born king of the Jews all Jerusalem was 
troubled, Matt. ii. 3. Samuel kept at home, 
and it was a strange thing to see him so far 


_ Saul was anointed with a glass vial of} from his own house; they therefore con- 


cluded it must needs be some extraordinary 
oceasion that brought him, and feared the 
worst till he satisfied them (v. 5): ‘*I come 
peaceably, for I come to sacrifice, not with a 
message of wrath against you, but with the 
methods of peace and reconciliation; and 
therefore you may bid me welcome and need 
not fear my coming ; therefore sanctify your- 
selves, and prepare to join with me in the 
sacrifice, that you may have the benefit of it.”’ 


| Note, Before solemn ordinances there must 


be a solemn preparation. “When we are to 
offer spiritual sacrifices it concerns us, by se- 
questering ourselves from the world and re- 
newing the dedication of ourselves to God, 
to sanctify ourselves. When our Lord Jesus 
came into the world, theugh men had reason 
enough to tremble, fearmg that his errand 


nderstood as Samuel’s desire of direction! was to condemn the world, yet he gave full 
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David eatan’ oy Samuel. 


assurance that he came peaceably, for he| 
came to sacrifice, and he brought his offering 
along with him: A body hast thou prepared 
me. Let us sanctify ourselves, that we may 
have an interest in his sacrifice. Note, 
Those that come to sacrifice should come 
peaceably; religious exercises must not be 
performed tumultuously. 

VI. He had a particular regard to Jesse 
and his sons, for with them his private busi- 
ness lay, with which, it is likely, he ac- 
quainted Jesse at his first coming, and took 
up his lodging at his house. He spoke to 
all the elders to sanctify themselves, but he 
sanctified Jesse and his sons by praying with 
them and instructing them. Perhaps he had 
acquaintance with them before, and it ap- 
pears (ch. xx. 29, where we read of the sacri- 
fices that family had) that it was a devout re- 
ligious family. Samuel assisted them in their 
family preparations for the public sacrifice, 
and, it is probable, chose out David. and 
anointed him, at the family-solemnities, be- 
fore the sacrifice was offered or the holy 
feast solemnized. Perhaps he offered private 
sacrifices, like Job, according to the number 
of them all (Job i. 5), and, under colour of 
that, called for them all to appear before 
him. When signal blessings are coming into 
a family they ought to sanctify themselves. 

6 And it came to pass, when the 
were come, that he looked on Eliab, 
and said, Surely the Lorp’s aacenbed 
ts before him. 7 But the Lorp said 
unto Samuel, Look not on his coun- 
tenance, or on the height of his stature; 
because I have refused him: for the 
LORD seeth not as man seeth; for 
man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lorp looketh on the 


heart. 8 Then Jesse called Abinadab, 
and made him pass _ before Samuel. 
And he said,-Neither hath the Lorp 
chosen this. 9 Then Jesse made Sham- 
mah to pass by. And he said, Neither 
hath the Lorp chosen this. 10 Again, 
Jesse made seven of his sons to pass 
before Samuel. And Samuel said 
unto Jesse, The Lorp hath not chosen 
these. 11 AndSamuel said unto Jesse, 
Are here all thy children? And he 
said, There remaineth yet the young- 
est, and, behold, he keepeth the sheep. 
And Seal said unto Jesse, Send 
and fetch him: for we will not sit 
down till he come hither. 12 And 
he sent, and brought him in. Now 
he was ruddy, and withal of a beau- 
tiful countenance, and goodly to look 
to. And the Lorp said, Arise, anoint 


a the hae of 01 
him in the midst o 
the Spirit of the an 
David from that day forwat 

Samuel rose up, and went, to oa : 


If the sons of Jesse were told. that | 
would provide himself a king among t 
(as he had said, v. 1), we may well sup 
they all made the best appearance they co} 
and each hoped he should. be the man ; | 
here we are told, 

I. How all the: elder sons, les stood fai 
for the preferment, were passed by... 

1. Eliab, the eldest, was privately present 
first to Samuel, probably none being pre 
but Jesse only, ‘and Samuel thought he m 
needs be the man: Surely this is the - 
anointed, v. 6. The prophets themselves, wl 
they spoke from under the divine direct 
were as liable to mistake as other men; as] 
than, 2 Sam. vii. 3. But God rectified the p 
phet’s mistake by a secret whisper to his mi 
Look not on his countenance, v..7. It ¥ 
strange that Samuel, who had been so wre 
edly disappointed in ‘Saul, whose countenai 
and stature recommended him as much 
any man’s could, should be so forwai d 
judge of a man by that rule. When ¢ 
would please the reuse with a king he ch 
a comely man; but, when he would hi 
one after his own heart, he should not. 
chosen by the outside. Men judge by: 
sight of the eyes, but God pe sit Isa. 
3. The Lord looks on the heart, that is, | 
He knows it. We can tell how men lc 
but he can tell what they are. Man looks 
the eyes (so the original word is), a 
pleased with the liveliness and sprigh Pe 
that appear in them; but God looks’ on 
heart, and sees the thoughts and intents 
that. (2.) He judges of men by it. The g 
disposition of the heart, the holiness or 
ness of that, recommends us to God, 
in his sight of great price (1 Pet. iii. 4), 1 
the majesty of the look, or the strength 
stature of the body. Let us reckon that 
be true beauty pa is within, and judge 
men, as far as we are capable, by their 
not their mien. 

2. When Eliab was set siege 
and Shammah, and, after them, four m or 
the sons of Jesse, seven in all, were pres 
to Samuel, as likely for his purpose ; a 
Samuel, who now attended more 
than he did at first to the divine di 
rejected them all: The Lord has not e 
these, v. 8,10. Men dispose of their hon 101 
and estates to their sons according to # 
seniority of age and priority of birth, but 
does not. The elder shall serve the y 
Had it been left to Samuel, or Jesse, t 
the choice, one of these would certainly he 
been chosen ; but God will magnify his so 
reignty in passing by some that were m 


S 


well as in fastening on others 


were | 
II. How David at length was pitched upon. 
fe was the youngest of all the sons of Jesse ; 
is name signifies beloved, for he was a type 
if the beloved Son. Observe, 1. How he was 
he ficlds, keeping the sheep (v. 11), and 
left there, though there was’a sacrifice 
afeast at his father’s house. The youngest 
e commonly the fondlings of the family, 
t, it should seem, David was least set by 
ll the sons of Jesse; either they did not 
| oe or did not duly value the excellent 
|pirit he was of. Many a great genius lies 
ed in obscurity and contempt; and God 
en exalts those whom men despise and 
s abundant honour to that part whichlacked. 
he Son of David was he whom men de- 
ipised, the stone which the builders refused, 
yet he has a@ name above every name. 
id was taken from following the ewes to 
Jacob (Ps. |xxviii. 71), as Moses from 
ing the flock of Jethro, an instance of 
humility and industry, both which God 
hts to put honour upon. We should 
fink a military life, but God saw a pastoral 
which gives advantage for contemplation 
communion with heaven), the best pre- 


es of the Spirit which are necessary to 
de due discharge of that trust which attends 
David was keeping sheep, though it was 
e of sacrifice; for there is mercy that 
$ precedence of sacrifice. 2. How earnest 
muel was to have him sent for: ‘‘ We will 
ot sit down to meat’’ (perhaps it was not the 
upon the sacrifice, but a common meal) 
1 he come hither; for, if all the rest. be 
ected, this must be he.” He that was de- 
ed not to sit at table at all is now waited 
s the principal guest. If God will exalt 
e of low degree, who can hinder? 3. 
Nhat appearance he made when he did come. 
No notice is taken of his clothing. No doubt 
was according to his employment, mean 
d coarse, as shepherds’ coats commonly 
and he did-not change his clothes as 
ph did (Gen. xli. 14) ; but he had a very 
nest look, not stately, as Saul’s, but sweet 
d lovely: He was ruddy, of a beautiful 
mienance, and goodly to look to (v. 12), that 
8; he had a clear complexion, a good eye, 
ind a lovely face; the features were extraor- 
hary, and there was something in his looks 
{| was very charming. ‘lhough he was so 
‘from using any art to help his beauty 
t his employment exposed it to the sun 
ind wind, yet nature kept its own, and, by 
© sweetness of his aspect, gave manifest 
ications of an amiable temper and disposi- 
n of mind. Perhaps his modest blush, 
ehen he was brought before Samuel, and 
eceived by him with surprising respect, 
ade him Jook much the handsomer. 4. 
fhe anointing of him. The Lord told Samuel 
m his ear (as he had done, ch. ix. 15) that 
his was he whom he must anoint, v 12. 
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David anointed by Samuel. 
Samuel objects not to the meanness of his 
education, his youth, or the little respect he 
had in his own family, but, in obedience to 
the divine command, took his horn of oil and 
anointed him (v. 13), signifying thereby, (1.) 
A divine designation to the government, after 
the death of Saul, of which hereby he gave 
him a full assurance. Not that he was at 
present invested with the royal power, but it 
was entailed upon him, to come to him in 
due time. (2.) A divine communication of 
gifts and. graces, to fit him for the govern- 


}ment, and make him a type of him who was 


to be the Messiah, the anointed One, who 
received the Spirit, not by measure, but with- 
out measure. He is said to be anointed zm 
the midst of his brethren, who yet, possibly, did 
not understand it as a designation to the go- 
vernment, and therefore did not envy David 
(as Joseph’s brethren did him), because they 
saw no further marks of dignity put upon 
him, no, not so much as a coat of divers 
colours. But bishop Patrick reads it, He 
anointed him from the midst of his brethren, 
that is, he singled him out from the rest, and 
privately anointed him, but with a charge to 
keep his own counsel, and not to let his own 
brethren know it, as by what we find (ch. 
XVil. 28), it should seem, Eliab did not. It 
is computed that David was now about twenty 
years old; if so, his troubles by Saul lasted 
ten years, for he was thirty years old when 
Saul died. Dr. Lightfoot reckons that he 
was about twenty-five, and that his troubles 
lasted but five years. 5.'The happy effects 
of this anointing: The Spirit of the Lord 
came upon David from that day forward, v.13. 
The anointing of him was not an empty 
ceremony, but a divine power went along 
with that instituted sign, and he found him- 
self inwardly advanced in wisdom, and 
courage, and concern for the public, with all 
the qualifications of a prince, though not at 
all advanced in his outward circumstances. 
This would abundantly satisfy him that his 
election was of God. The best evidence of 
our being predestinated to the kingdom of 
glory is our being sealed with the Spirit ot 
promise, and our experience of a work of 
grace in our own hearts. Some think that 
his courage, by which he slew the lion and 
the bear, and his extraordinary skill in music, 
were the effects and evidences of the Spirit’s 
coming upon him, However, this made him 
the sweet psalmist of Israel, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. 
Samuel, having done this, went to Ramah in 
safety, and we never read of him again but 
once (ch. xix. 18), till we read of his death ; 
now he retired to die in peace, since his eyes 
had seen the salvation, even the sceptre 
brought into the tribe of Judah. 


14 But the Spirit of the Lorn de- 
parted from Saul, and an evil spirit 
from the Lorp troubled him. 15 
And Saul’s servants said unto him, 
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1 SAMUEL 


Suul troubled by an evil spirit. 
Behold now, an evil spirit from God 
troubleth thee. 16 Let our lord now 
command thy servants, which are be- 
fore thee, to seek out a man, who is 
a cunning player on 2 harp: and it 
shall come to pass, when the evil 
spirit from God is upon thee, that he 
shall play with his hand, and thou 
shalt be well. 17 And Saul said unto 
his servants, Provide me now a man 
that can play well, and bring him to 
me. 18 Then answered one of the 
servants, and said, Behold, I have 
seen a son of Jesse the Beth-lehemite, 
that is cunning in playing, and a 
mighty valiant man, and a man of 
war, and prudent in matters, and a 
comely person, and the Lorp ¢s with 
him. 19 Wherefore Saul sent mes- 
sengers unto Jesse, and said, Send 
me David thy son, which zs with the 
sheep. 20 And Jesse took an ass 
laden with bread, and a bottle of wine, 
and a kid, and sent them by David his 
son unto Saul. 21 And David came 
to Saul, and stood before him: and 
he loved him greatly; and he became 
his armourbearer. 22 And Saul sent 
to Jesse, saying, Let David, I pray 
thee, stand before me; for he hath 
found favour in my sight. 23 And 
it came to pass, when the evil spirit 
from God was upon Saul, that David 
took a harp, and played with his 
hand: so Saul was refreshed, and was 
well, and the evil spirit departed from 
him. 

We have here Saul falling and David 
rising. - 

I. Here is Saul made a terror to himself 


(v. 14): The Spirit of the Lord departed from 
him. He having forsaken God and his duty, 


God, in a way of righteous judgment, with- 


drew from him those assistances of the good 
Spirit with which he was directed, animated, 
and encouraged in his government and wars. 
He lost all his good qualities. This was the 
effect of his rejecting God, and an evidence 
of his being rejected by him. Now God 
took his mercy from Saul (as it is expressed, 
2 Sam. vii. 15); for, when the Spirit of the 
Lord departs from us, all good goes. When 
men grieve and quench the Spirit, by wilful 
sin, he departs, and will not always strive. 
The consequence of this was that an evil 
spirit from God troubled him. ‘Those that 
drive the good Spirit away from them do of 
course become a prey to the evil spirit. If 


Ke Php 
God and his grac ot rule 
Satan will have possessi us. 
by the divine permission, trou 
fied Saul, by means of the corrupt hu 
of his body and passions of his mind 
grew fretful, and peevish, and disco 
timorous and suspicious, ever and an 
ing and trembling ; he was sometime 
Josephus, as if he had been choked or 
gled, and a perfect demoniac by fit 
made him unfit for business, precipitat 
his counsels, the contempt of his enen 
and a burden to all about him. i 
II. Here is David made a_physiciar 
Saul, and by this means brought to cout 
physician that helped him against the w 
of diseases, when none else could. D 
was newly anointed privately to the kingdi 
It would be of use to him to go to court: 
see the world; and here his doing s 
brought about for him without any cont 
ance of his own or his friends. Note, Th 
whom God designs for any service his p 
vidence shall concur with his grace to } 
pare and qualify for it. Saul is distemper 
his servants have the honesty and courag 
tell him what his distemper is (v. 15), 
spirit, not by chance but from God and 
providence, troubleth thee. Now, 1. | 
means they all advised him to for hisrelief 
music (v. 16): “ Let us have a cunning p. 
on the harp to attend thee.”’ How much bei 
friends had they been to him if they had 
vised him, since the evil spirit was from 
Lord, to give all diligence to make his pe 
with God by true repentance, to send- 
Samuel to pray with him and to intere 
with God for him! then might he not ¢ 
have had some present relief, but the g 
Spirit would have returned to him. But # 
project is to make him merry, and so < 
him. Many whose consciences are convin 
and startled are for ever ruined by such 1 
thods as these, which drown all care of 
soul in the delights of sense. Yet Sai 
servants did not amiss to send for music @ 
help to cheer up the spirits, if they had 
withal sent for a prophet to give him g 
counsel. And (as bishop Hall observes} 
was well they did not send for a witch 
diviner, by his enchantments to cast out 
evil spirit, which has been the abominz 
wicked practice of some that have worn | 
Christian name, who consult the devil in th 
distresses and make hell their refuge. It} 
be no less than a miracle of divine grace 
those who thus agree with Satan ever br 
off from him again. rVva 


nu 


2. One of his se 
recommended David to him, as a fit pers 
to be employed in the use of these meg 
little imagining that he was the man y 
Samuel meant when he told Saul of a n 
bour of his, better than he, who should he 
the kingdom, ch. xv. 28. It isa very high 

racter which this servant of Saul’s here 
of David (v. 18), that he was not only i 
his purpose as a comely person and 


ut aman of courage and conduct, 
‘valiant man, and prudent in all 
to be further preferred, and (which 
d his character) the Lord is with him. 
this it appears that though David, after 
anointed, returned to his country 
s, and there remamed on his head no 
of the oil, so careful was he to keep 


znified by the oil could not be hid, but 
ade him shine in obscurity, so that all his 
hbours observed with wonder the great 
rovements of his mind on a sudden. 
, even in his shepherd’s garb, has be- 
)me an oracle, a champion, and every thing 
at is great. His fame reached the court 
, for Saul was inquisitive after such 
nx men, ch. xiv. 52. When the Spirit of 
| comes upon a man he will make his face 
hine. 3. David is hereupon sent for to 
urt. And it seems, (1.) His father was 
ry willing to part with him, sent him very 
adily, and a present with him to Saul, v. 
. The present was, according to the usage 
ose times, bread and wine (compare, ch. 
, 4), therefore acceptable because ex- 
sive of the homage and allegiance of him 
Jat sent it. Probably Jesse, who knew what 
is son David was designed for, was aware 


at Providence was herein fitting him for it, 
id therefore he would not force Providence 
sending him to court uncalled, yet he fol- 
wed Providence very cheerfully when he 
Ww it plainly putting him into the way of 
eferment. Some suggest that when Jesse 
ceived that message, Send me David thy son, 
began to be afraid that Saul had got some 
imation of his being anointed, and sent for 
m to do him a mischief, and therefore Jesse 
ent a present to pacify him; but it is probable 
the person, whoever he was, that brought 
message, gave him an account on what 
en he was sent for. (2.) Saul became very 
to him (v. 21), loved him greatly, and 
ned to make him his armour-bearer, and 
trary to the manner of the king, ch. viii. 
)) asked his father’s leave to keep him in 
is service (v. 22): Let David, I pray tree, 
itand before me. And good reason he had to 
spect him, for he did him a great deal of 
rvice with his music, v. 23. Only his in- 
rumental music with his harp is mentioned, 
it should seem, by the account Josephus 
es, that he added vocal music to it, and 
mg hymns, probably divine hymns, songs 
Mf praise, to his harp. David’s music was 
Saul’s physic. [1.] Music has a natural 
endency to compose and exhilarate the mind, 
rhen it is disturbed and saddenea. Elisha 
used it for the calming of his spirits, 2 Kings 
ii. 15. On some it has a greater influence 
effect than on others, and, probably, 
1 was one of those. Not that it charmed 
e evil spirit, but it made his spirit sedate, 
d allayed those tumults of the animal spirits 
y which the devil had advantage against 
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Goliath's challenge to Israel. 
Bochart’s comparison) cannot be cut with a 
sword, quenched with water, or blown out 
with wind, but, by closing the window-shut- 
ters, they may be kept out of the chamber. 
Music cannot work upon the devil, but it may 
shut up the passages by which he has access 
to the mind. [2.] David’s music was extra- 
ordinary, and in mercy to him, that he might 
gain a reputation at court, as one that had 
the Lord with him. God made his per- 
formances in music more successful, in this 
case, than those of others would have been. 
Saul found, even after he had conceived an 
enmity to David, that no one else could do 
him the same service (ch. xix. 9, 10), which 
was a great aggravation of his outrage against 
him. It is a pity that music, which may be 
so serviceable to the good temper of the mind, 
should ever be abused by any to the support 
of vanity and luxury, and made an occasion 
of drawing the heart away from God and 
serious things: if this be to any the effect of 
it, it drives away the good Spirit, not the evil 
spirit. 

CHAP. XVII. 


David 1s the man whom God now delights to honour, for he is a 
man after his own heart. We read in the foregoing chapter 
how, after he was anointed, Providence made him famous in the 
court: we read in this chapter how Provicence made him much 
more famous in the camp, and, by both, not only marked him 
for a great man, but fitted him for the throne for which he was 


designed. In the court he was only Saul’s physician; but in the 
camp Israel’s champion ; there he fairly fought, and beat Goliath 
of Gath. In the story observe, 1. What a noble figure Goliath 


made, and how daringly he challeoged the armies of Israel, ver 
1—11 HU. What a mean figure David made, when Providence 
brought him to the army, ver. 12—30. III. The unparalleled 
bravery wherewith David undertook to encounter this Philisune, 
ver. 31—39. 1V. The pious resolution with which he attacked 
him, ver. 40—47. V. The glorious victory he obtained over 
him with a sling and a stone, and the advantage which the 
Israelites thereby gained against the Philistines, ver. 48—5$ 
VI. The great notice which was hereupou taken of David at 
court, ver. 33—aS. 


OW the Philistines gathered to- 

gether their armies to battle, and 
were gathered together at Shochoh, 
which belongeth to Judah, and pitched 
between Shochoh and Azekah, in 
Ephes-dammim. 2 And Saul and the 
men of Israel were gathered together, 
and pitched by the valley of Elah, 
and set the battle in array against the 
Philistines. 3 And the Philistines 
stood on a mountain on the one side, 
and Israel stood on a mountain on 
the other side: and there was a valley 
between them. 
out a champion out of the camp ot 
the Philistines, named Goliath, of 
Gath, whose height was six cubits 
anda span. 5 And he hada helmet 
of brass upon his head, and he was 
armed with a coat of mail: and the 
weight of the coat was five thousand 
shekels of brass. 6 And he hadgreayes 
of brass upon his legs, and a target 


kim. The beams of the sun (it is the learned! Of brass between his shoulders. 7 
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4 And there went 
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And the staff of his ear, was set 
weaver’s beam; and his spear’s head 


him. 
the armies of Israel, and said unto 
them, Why are ye come out to set 
your battle in array? am not I a Philis- 
tine, and ye servants to Saul? choose 
you a man for you, and let him come 
q : down tome. 9 If he be able to fight 
with) .e,and to kill me, then will we be 
. your servants: but if I prevail against 
me him, and kill him, then shall ye be 
our servants, and serve us. 10 And 
the Philistine said, I defy the armies 
of Israel this day; give me a man, 
that we may fight together. 11 When 
Saul and all Israel heard those words 
of the Philistine, they were aistaay Eg 
and greatly afraid. 


It was not long ago that the Philistines 
were soundly beaten, and put to the worse, 
before Israel, and they would have been totally 
routed if Saul’s rashness had not prevented ; 
but here we have them making head again. 
Observe, 

I. How they defied Israel with their 
armies, v. 1. They made a descent upon the 
Israelites’ country, and possessed themselves, 
as it should seem, of some part of it, for 
they encamped in a place which belonged to 
Judah. Israel’s ground would never have 
been footing for Philistine-armies if Israel 

‘had been faithful to their God. The Philis- 
tines (it is probable) had heard that Samuel 
-had fallen out with Saul and forsaken him, 
and no longer assisted and advised him, and 
that Saul had grown melancholy and unfit 
for business, and this news encouraged them 
to make this attempt for the retrieving of the 
eredit they had lately lost. ‘The enemies of 
the church are watchful to take all advyan- 
tages, and they never have greater advan- 
tages than when her protectors have pro- 
voked God’s Spirit and prophets to leave 
them. Saul mustered his forces, and faced 
them, v. 2, 3. And here we must take 
notice, 1. That the evil spirit, for the present, 
had left Saul, ch. xvi. 23. David’s harp 
‘having given him some relief, perhaps the 
alarms and affairs of the war prevented the 
return of the distemper. Business is a good 
antidote against melancholy. Let the mind 
have something without to fasten on and 
employ itself about, and it will be the less in 
danger of preying upon itself. God, in 
mercy to Israel, suspended the judgment for 
awhile ; for how. distracted must the affairs 
of the public have been if at this juncture 
the prince had been distracted! 2. That 
David for the present had returned to Beth- 
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weighed six ace shekels of iron; 
and one bearing a shield went before 
8 And he stood and cried unto. 


| of the Philistines, which made the Philistij 


and ha 
me vad no furth 


anvinted, he had a very ¢ 

and, having a gran Raised 
armour-bearer, he had avery 

tence to have continued his attendance, 
retainer to the court, yet he went hom 
Bethlehem, and returned to keep his fat 
sheep ; this was a rare instance, in a 
man that stood so fair for preferment, 
mility and affection to his parents. Hela 
better than most do how to come down ag 
after he had begun to rise, and stran 
preferred the retirements of a pastoral 
before all the pleasures and gaieties of 
court. None more fit for honour than 
nor that deserved it better, and yell} ni 
more dead to it. — 

II. How they defied Tarnel: with 1 
champion Goliath, whom they were alm 
as proud of as he was of himself, hoping 
him to recover their reputation and 
nion. Perhaps the army of the Israe 
was superior in number and strength to t t 


decline a battle, and stand at bay with th 
desiring rather to put the issue upon asin 
combat, in which, haying such a champii 
they hoped to gain the victory. . Now « 
cerning this champion observe, 

1. His prodigious~size. He was of. 
sons of Anak, who at Gath kept baie grou 
in Joshua’s time (Josh. xi. 22), and kept 
a race of giants there, of which Goliatis 
one, and, it is probable, one of the larg 
He was in height sia cubits and a span, v. 
‘The learned bishop Cumberland has mé 
it out that the scripture-cubit was abe 
twenty-one inches (above three inches mi 
than our half-yard) and a span was ha 
cubit, by which computation Goliath wan 
but eight inches of four yards. in heig 
eleven, feet and four inches, a monstre 
stature, and which made him very formic 
ble, especially if he had strength and spi 
proportionable. 

2. His armour. Art, as well as ‘natu 
made him terrible. He was well furnish 
with defensive armour (wv. 5, 6): A helmet 
brass on his head, a coat of mail, 
brass plates laid over one another, ike t 
scales of a fish; and, because his legs wou 
lie most within the reach of an ordinary 1 ma 
he wore brass boots, and hada large corselet 
brass about his neck. The coat is said 
weigh 5000 shekels, and a shekel was hi 
an ounce avoirdupoise, a vast. weight or 
man to carry, all the other parts of his a 
mour being proportionable. But some I 
it should be translated, not the weight of t 
coat, but the value of it, was 5000 sh 
so much it cost, His offensive we: 
were extraordinary, of which his spear or 0) 
is here described, v. 7. It was like a 
beam. His arm could manage that wh 
ordinary man could scarcely heave. 


aah ae for he th 
e, probak or state; for he that 
ei vO little needed a shield. 
challenge. The Philistines having 
him for their champion, to save them- 
ives from the hazard of a battle, he here 
ws down the gauntlet, and bids defiance 
e armies of Israel, v. 8—10. He came 
the yalley that lay between the camps, 
nd, his voice probably being as much 
nger than other people’s as his arm was, 
ied so as to make them all hear him, 
me a man, that we may fight together. 
2 looked upon himself with admiration, 
use he was so much taller and stronger 
all about him ; his heart (says bishop 
fall) nothing but a lump of proud flesh. 
ooked upon Israel with disdain, because 
had none among them of such a mon- 
is bulk, and defies them to find a man 
mg them bold enough to enter the list 
h him. (1.) He upbraids them with their 
in drawing an army together : “ Why 
you come to set the battle in array ? 
- dare you oppose the mighty Philis- 
les?” Or, “ Why should the two armies 
gage, when the controversy may be sooner 
ecided, with only the expense of one life 
the hazard of another?” (2.) He offers 
) put the war entirely upon the issue of the 
fuel he proposes: “If your champion kill 
we will be your servants; if I kill him, 
a shall be ours.” ‘This, says bishop Pa- 
, was only a bravado, for no nation 
ld be willing thus to venture its all upon 
uccess of one man, nor is it justifiable ; 
Notwithstanding Goliath’s stipulation here, 
then he was killed the Philistines did not 
md to his word, nor submit themselves as 
rvants to Israel. When he boasts, I am a 
listine, and you are servants to Saul, he 
ould have it thought a great piece of con- 
nsion in him, who was a chief ruler, 
enter the lists with an Israelite; for he 
d on them as no better than slaves. 
Chaldee paraphrase brings him in boast- 
that he was the man that had killed 
ophni and Phinehas and taken the ark 
mer, but that the Philistines had never 
m him so much as the command of a re- 
nt in reeompence of his services, whereas 
had been made king for his services : 
t him therefore take up the challenge.” 
The terror this struck upon Israel: 
and ail his army were greatly afraid, 
e people would not have been dis- 
d but that they observed Saul’s courage 
1 him; and it is not to be expected that, 
e leader be a coward, the followers 
d be bold. We found before, when 
pirit of the Lord came upon Saul (ch. xi. 
none could ye more daring nor forward 
> answer the challenge of Nahash the Am- 
flonite, but now, that the Spirit of the Lord 
jad departed froin him even the big looks and 
jg words of a single Philistine make him 


to it, as he did in the former case. As the 
best, so the bravest men, are no more than 
what God makes them. Jonathan must now 
sit still, because the honour of engaging 
Goliath is reserved for David. In great and 
good actions, the wind of the Spirit blows 
when and where he listeth. Now the pious 
Israelites lament their king’s breach with 
Samuel. 

12 Now David was the son of 
that Ephrathite of Beth-lehem-judah, 
whose name was Jesse; and he had 
eight sons: and the man went among 
men for an old man in the days of 
Saul. 13 And the three eldest sons 
of Jesse went and followed Saul to 
the battle: and the names of his three 
sons that went to the battle were 
Eliab the firstborn, and next unto 
him Abinadab, and the third Sham- 
mah. 14 And David was the young- 
est: and the three eldest followed 
Saul. 15 But David went and re- 
turned from Saul to feed his father’s 
sheep at Beth-lehem. 16 And the 
Philistine drew near morning and 
evening, and presented himself forty 
days. 17 And Jesse said unto David 
his son, Take now for thy brethren 
an ephah of this parched corn, and 
these ten loaves, and run to the camp 
to thy brethren; 18 And carry these 
ten cheeses unto the captain of their 
thousand, and look how thy brethren 
fare, and take their pledge. 19 Now 
Saul, and they, and all the men of 
Israel, were in the valley of Elah, 
fighting with the Philistines. 20 And 
David rose up early in the morning, 
and left the sheep with a keeper, and 
took, and went, as Jesse had com- 
manded him; and he came to the 
trench, as the host was going forth 
to the fight, and shouted for the bat- 
tle. 21 For Israel and the Philis- 
tines had put the battle in array, army 
against army. 22 And David left 
his carriage in the hand of the keeper 
of the carriage, and ran into the army, 
and came and saluted his brethren. 
23 And as he talked with them, be- 
hold, there came up the champion, 
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the Philistine of Gath, Goliath by | and wear rel 


name, out of the armies of the Philis cite eae n eis 
tines, and spake according to the same| ¢, hor wit old! ie 


words: and David heard them. 24| for an old man, was taken beh: 
And all the men of Israel, when they | great age, above what was usual at th 
saw the man, fled from him, and were | 4nd therefore was excused from pu 


: vices, and went not in pe the y 
sore afraid. 25 And the men of| ir cent his sons; he ink eu Wok te 
Israel said, Have ye seen this man|him that were due to his age, his hoary’h 
that is come up? surely to defy Israel | was a crown of glory to him. David's 
is he come up: and it shall be, that | elder brethren, who perhaps envied his pl 
the man who killeth him, the king at the court, got their father to send for 


; % " 3 . home, and let them go to the camp, wi 
will enrich him with great riches, and they hoped to signalize’ themselves 


will give him his daughter, and make eclipse him (v. 13, 14), while David him 
his father’s house free in Israel. 26 | was so far from being proud of the servi 
And David spake to the men that he had done his prince, or ambitious of 


: : ther preferment, that he not only returi 
stood by him, saying, What shall be) to: court to the obscurity of his fath 


done to the man that killeth this| house, but to the care, and toil,.and a 
Philistine, and taketh away the re-| proved, v. 34) the peril, of keeping his fath 
proach from Israel? for who is this un- | sheep. It was the praise of this humi 
circumcised Philistine, that he should | *hat it came after he had the honour e 
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defy the armies of the living God?} hefore the honour of a conqueror. Be 


27 And the people answered him| honour is humility. Now he had that 
after this manner, saying, So shall it| portunity of meditation and prayer,” 
be done to the man that killeth him. | other acts of devotion, which fitted him 


; F what he was destined to more than all 
28 And Eliab his eldest brother heard military exercises of that inglorious ca 


when he spake unto the men; and| could do. 
Khiab’s anger was kindled against| II. The orders: his father gave him to 
David, and he said, Why camest thou | 2nd visit his brethren in the camp. He ¢ 


down hither? and with whom hast| 2°, himself ask leave to go, to satisfy | 
thou left those few sheep in the wil- | (/™Os!Y> or to gaim experience and m 

: Pp . observations; but his father sent him o 
derness? I know thy pride, and the} mean and homely errand, on which any 
naughtiness of thine heart; for thou|his servants might have gone. He mi 
art come down that thou mightest | cay some bread and cheese to his brethr: 


} . - , | ten loaves with some parched corn for the 
see the battle. 29 And David said, selves (v. 17) and ten cheeses (whic 


What have I now done? Js there not| seems, he thought too good for them) fo 
a cause? 30 And he turned from him | present to their colonel, ». 18. David mi 
toward another, and spake after the | still be the drudge of the family, though 


same manner: and the people an- was to be the greatest ornament of it.. 
; P had not so much as an ass at command 


swered him again after the former carry his load, but must take it on his ba 
manner. and yet run tothe camp. Jesse, we thoug 

Forty days the two armies lay encamped | was privy to his being anointed, and yet 
facing one another, each advantageously | dustriously kept him thus mean and obscu 
posted, but neither forward to engage.| probably to hide him from the eye of st 
Kither they were parleying and treating of|picion and envy, knowing that he ) 
an accommodation or they were waiting for | anointed to a crown in reversion. He m 
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% recruits; and perhaps there were frequent| observe how his brethren fared, whet 
i. skirmishes between small detached parties. | they were not reduced to short allowan 
ee All this while, twice a day, morning and | now that the encampment continued so lon 
dy evening, did the insulting champion appear | that, if need were, he might send then m 
Bet in the field and repeat his challenge, his own | provisions. And he must take’ their pled 
ee heart growing more and more proud for his| that is, if they had pawned any thing, © 
i not being answered and the people of Israel] must redeem it; take notice of their compa 
ms n more and more timorous, while God designed | so some observe, whom they associate wi 
hereby to ripen him for destruction and to|and what sort of life they ‘lead. Perha 


make Israel’s deliverance the more illus-| David, like Joseph, had formerly brought 
y, trious. All this while David is keeping his | his father their evil report, and now he sen 
father’s sheep, but at the end of forty days|him to enquire concerning; their manne 
Providence brings him to the field to win|See the care of pious pavents about th 
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they are abroad from them, 
laces of temptation ; they are 
licit ow they conduct themselves, and 
articularly what company they keep. Let 
hildren think of this, and conduct them- 
elves accordingly, remembering that, when 
ey are from under their parents’ eye, they 
are still under God’s eye. 

Til. David’s dutiful obedience to his fa- 
her’s command. His prudence and care 
nade him be up early (v. 20), and yet not to 
leave his sheep without a keeper, so faith- 
ful was he in a few things and therefore the 
itter to be made ruler over many things, and 
s0 well had he learnt to obey before he 
oretended to command. God’s providence 
jrought him to the camp very seasonably, 
vhen both sides had set the battle in array, 
4nd, as it should seem, were more likely to 
tome to an engagement than they had yet 
deen during all the forty days, v. 21. Both 
des were now preparing to fight. Jesse 
fle thought of sending his son to the army 
just at that critical juncture, but the wise 
irod orders the time and all the circumstances 
bf actions and affairs so as to serve his de- 
figns of securing the interests of Israel and 
Advancing themen after his own heart. Now 
»bserve here, 
1. How brisk and lively David was, v. 22. 
What articles he brought he honestly took 
tare of, and left them with those that had 
the charge of the bag and baggage; but, 
hough he had come a long journey with a 
yreat load, he ran into the army, to see what 
as doing there, and to pay his respects to 
lis brethren. Seest thou a man thus diligent 
n his business, he is in the way of prefer- 
ment, he shail stand before kings. 
| 2. How bold and daring the Philistine 
ivas, v.23. Now that the armies were drawn 
ut into a line of battle he appeared first. to 
henew his challenge, vainly imagining that 
me was in the eager chase of his own glory 
d trrumph, whereas really he was but 
urting his own destruction. 
3. How timorous and faint-hearted the 
en of Israel were. Though they had, for 
rty days together, been used to his haughty 
oks and threatening language, and, having 
no execution done by either, might have 
ned to despise both, yet, upon his ap- 
oach, they fled from him and were greatly 

id, v. 24. One Philistine could never 
us have chased 1000 Israelites, and put 
9,000 to flight, unless their Rock, being 
eacherously forsaken by them, had justly 
id them, and shut them up, Deut. xxxii. 30. 
_4. How high Saul bid for a champion. 
Though he was the tallest of all the men of 
rael, and, if he had not been so, while 
jae kept close to God might himself have 
fafely taken up the gauntlet which this inso- 
mt Philistine threw down, yet, the Spirit of 
ie Lord having departed from him, he durst 
ot do it, nor press Jonathan to do it; but 
vhoever will do it shall have as good prefer- 
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David meets Goliath. 
ment as he can give him. v.25. If the hope 
of wealth and honour will prevail with any 
man to expose himself so far, it is pro- 
claimed that the bold adventurer, if he. come 
off, shall marry the king’s daughter and 
have a good portion with her; but, as it 
should seem, whether he come off or no, his 
JSather’s house shall be free in Israel, from all 
toll, tribute, custom, and services to the 
crown, or shall be ennobled and advanced to 
the peerage. 

5. How much concerned David was to 
assert the honour of God and Israel against 
the impudent challenges of this champion. 
He asked what reward was promised to him 
that should slay this Philistine (v. 26), though 
he knew already, not because he was ambi- 
tious of the honour, but because he would 
have it taken notice of, and reported to Saul, 
how much he resented the indignity hereby 
done to Israel and Israel’s God. He might 
have presumed so far upon his acquaintance 
and interest at court as to go himself to Saul 
to offer his service; but his modesty would 
not let him do this. It was one of his own 
rules, before it was one of his son’s pro- 
verbs, Put not forth thyself in the presence of 
the king, and stand not in the place of great 
men (Prov. xxv. 6); yet his zeal put him 
upon that method which he hoped would 
bring him into this great engagement. ‘Two 
considerations, it seems, fired David with a 
holy indignation :—(1.) That the challenger 
was one that was uncircumcised, a stranger 
to God and out cf covenant with him. (2.) 
That the challenged were the armies of the 
living God, devoted to him, employed by 
him and for him, so that the affronts offered 
to them reflected upon the living God him- 
self, and that he could not bear. When 
therefore some had told him what was the 
reward proposed for killing the Philistine 
(v. 27) he asked others (v. 30), with the same 
resentment, which he expected would at 
length come to Saul’s ear. 

6. How he was brow-beaten and dis- 
couraged by his eldest brother Eliab, who, 
taking notice of his forwardness, fell into a 
passion upon it, and gave David very abusive 
language, v. 28. Consider this, (1.) As the 
fruit of Eliab’s jealousy. He was the eldest 
brother, and David the youngest, and per- 
haps it had been customary with him (as it 
is with too many elder brothers) to trample 
upon him and take every occasion to chide 
him. But those who thus exalt themselves 
over their juniors may perhaps live to see 
themselves, by arighteous providence, abased 
and those to whom they are abusive exalted. 
Time may come when the elder may serve 
the younger. But Eliab was now vexed 
that his younger brother should speak those 
bold words against the Philistine which he 
himself durst not say. He knew what ho- 
nour David had already had in the court, 
and, if he should now get honour in the 
camp (from which he thought he had found 
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glory of his elder.brethren would be eclipsed 
and stained; and therefore (such is the na- 
ture of jealousy) he would rather that Go- 
liath should triumph over Israel than that 
David should be the man that should tri- 
umph over him. Wrath is cruel and anger 
is outrageous, but who can stand before envy, 
especially the envy of a brother, the keenness 
of which Jacob, and Joseph, and David ex- 
perienced? See Prov. xviii. 19. It is very 
ul-favoured language that Eliab here gives 
him; not only unjust and unkind, but, at 
this time, basely ungrateful; for David was 
now sent by his father, as Joseph by his, on 
a kind visit to his brethren. Eliah intended, 
in what he said, not only to grieve and dis- 
courage David himself, and quench that 
noble fire which he perceived glowing in his 
breast, but to represent him to those about 
him as an idle proud lad, not fit to be taken 
notice of He gives them to understand 
that his business was only to keep sheep, and 
falsely insinuates that he was a careless un- 
faithful shepherd; though he had left his 
charge in good hands (v. 20), yet he must 
tauntingly be asked, With whom hast thou 
left those few sheep ? Though he came down 
now to the camp in obedience to his father 
and kindness to his brethren, and Eliab 
knew this, yet his coming is turned to his 


_ reproach: ‘‘ Thou hast come down, not todo 


any service, but to gratify thy own curiosity, 
and only to look about thee;” and thence 
he will infer the pride and naughtiness of his 
heart, and pretends to know it as certainly as 
if he were in his bosom. David could ap- 
peal to God concerning his humility and 
sincerity (Ps. xvil. 3; cxxxi. 1) and at this 
time gave proofs of both, and yet could not 
escape this hard character from his own 
brother. See the folly, absurdity, and wick- 
edness, of a proud and envious passion; 
how groundless its jealousies are, how unjust 
its censures, how unfair its representations, 
how bitter its invectives, and how indecent 
its language. God, by his grace, keep us 
from such a spirit! (2.) As a trial of David’s 
meckness, patience, and constancy. A short 
trial it was, and he approved himself well in 
it; for, [1.] He bore the provocation with 
admirable temper (v. 29): ‘“ What have I now 
done? What fault have I committed, for 
which I should thus be chidden? Is there 
not a cause for my coming to the camp, when 
my father sent me? Is there not a cause for 
my resenting the injury done to Israel’s ho- 
nour by Goliath’s challenges?” He had 


. right and reason on his side, and knew it, 


and therefore did not render railing for rail- 
ing, but with a soft answer turned away his 
brother’s wrath. ‘This conquest of his own 
passion was in some respects more honour- 
able than his conquest of Goliath. He that 
hath rule over his own spirit ts better than the 
mighty. It was no time for David to quarrel 
with his brother when the Philistines were 


means effectually to seclude him, v. 15), the | upc 


He broke thro 
admirable resolution. 


ear 
driven off from his ‘thou 2 
the Philistine by the i wil brot! 
Those that undertake great public se 
vices must not think it auranen if they 
discountenanced and opposed by those fri 


whom they had reason to ct support a 
assistance ; but must haiabie go on w 
their work, in the face not only of their en 
mies’ threats, but of their friends’ slights a 
suspicions, we 

31 And when the words were hea 
which David spake, they rehearse 
them before Saul: and he sent fe 
him. 32 And David said to Sau 
Let no man’s heart fail because 
him; thy servant will go and fig 
with this Philistine. 33 And Sar 
said to David, Thou art not able’ 
go against this Philistine to fight wi 
him: for thou arté but a youth, an 
he a man of war from his youth: 3 
And David said unto Saul, Thy se 
vant kept his father’s sheep, am 
there came a lion, and a bear, an 
took a lamb out of the flock: 35 / 
I went out after him, and smote hir 
and delivered it out of his mout 
and when he arose against me, 
caught him by his beard, and sme 
him, and slewhim. 36 Thy servai 
slew both the lion and the bear: ar 
this uncircumcised Philistine shall 
as one of them, seeing he hath defie 
the armies of the living God. & 
David said moreover, The Lorn th. 
delivered me out of the paw of f 
lion, and out of the paw of the bea 
he will deliver me out of the hand 
this Philistine. And Saul’ said un 
David, Go, and the Lord be 
thee. 38 And Saul armed Dayid | 
his armour, and he put a helmet 
brass upon his head; also he armé 
him with a coat of mail. 39 Aq 
David girded his sword upon h 
armour, and he assayed to go; for} 
had not proved 2é. And David sa 
unto Saul, I cannot go with 
for I have not proved them. 
David put them off him. 


ugh 


David is at length presented to Saul { 
his champion (w. 31) and he bravely und 
takes to fight the Philistine (. 32): Lei 


Vhetatuse of kim. Yt would 
much upon the valour of 
f he had said, Let not thy heart 
ore he speaks generally: Let no 
jeart fail. A little shepherd, come 
; this morning from keeping sheep, has 
courage than all the mighty men of 
, and encourages them.) Thus does 
often send good words to his Israel, 
nd do great things for them, by the weak 
nd foolish things of the world. David only 
izes a commission from Saul to go and 
xht with the Philistine, but says nothing 
yhim of the reward he had proposed, ‘be- 
ause that was not the thing he was ambi- 
lious of, but only the honour’of serving God 
his country: nor would he seem: to 
stion Saul’s generosity. Two things 
(David had to do with Saul :— 
|, £. fo get clear of the objection Saul made 
inst his undertaking. ‘‘ Alas!” says Saul, 
ou hast.a good heart to it, but art by no 
ans an equal match for this Philistine. 
To engage with him is to throw away a life 
which may better be reserved for more agree- 
lable services. Thou art but a youth, rash 
inconsiderate, weak and unversed in 
s: he is a man that has the head and 
ds of a man, a man of war, trained up 
and inured to it from his youth (v. 33), and 
v canst thou expect but that he will be 
hard for thee?” David, as he had an- 
red his brother’s passion with meekness, 
he answered Saul’s fear with faith, and 
es a reason of the hope which was in him 
t he should conquer the Philistine, to the 
sfaction of Saul. We have reason to fear 
t Saul had no great acquaintance with 
regard to the word of God, and therefore 
David, in reasoning with him, fetched not 
his arguments and encouragements thence, 
ow much soever he had an eye to it in his 
wn mind. But heargues from experience ; 
hough he was but a youth, and never in the 
s, yet perhaps he had done as much as 
(the killing of Goliath came to, for he had 
aad, by divine assistance, spirit enough to 
Acounter and strength enough to subdue a 
nm. once and another time a bear that robbed 
m of his lambs, v. 34—36. To these he 
ompares this uncircumcised Philistine, looks 
pon him to be as much a ravenous beast as 
ither of them, and therefore doubts not but 
jeal as easily with him ; and hereby he 
es Saul to understand that he was not so 
iexperienced in hazardous combats as he 
took him to be. 
| 1. He tells his story like a man of spirit. 
le is not ashamed to own that he kept his 
ather’s sheep, which his brother had just 
ow upbraided him with. So far is he from 
oncealing it that from his employment as a 
pherd he fetches the experience that now 
mated him. But he lets those about him 
ow that he was no ordinary shepherd. 
atever our profession or calling is, be it 
* so mean, we should labour to excei in it, 
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5 ite — David neets Goliath. 


and do the business of it in the best manner, 
When David kept sheep, (1.) He approved 
himself very careful and tender of his flock, 
though it was not his own, but his father’s, 
He could not see a lamb in’ distress but he 
would venture his hfe to rescue it.’ This 
temper made him fit to be a king, to whom the 
lives of subjects should be dear and their 
blood precious (Ps. lxxii. 14), and fit to be a 
type of Christ, the good Shepherd, whe 
gathers the lambs in his ams and carries them 
t™m his bosom (Isa. x]. 11), and who not only 
ventured, but laid down his life for his sheep. 
Thus too was David fit to be an example to 
ministers with the utmost care and diligence 
to watch for souls, that they be not a prey to 
the roaring lion. (2.) He approved himself 
very bold and brave in the defence. of his 
flock. This was that which he was now 
concerned to give proof of, and better evi- 
dence could not be demanded than this: 
“Thy servant not only rescued the lambs, 
but, to revenge the injury, slew both the lion 
and the bear.” 

2. He applies his story like a man of faitn. 
He owns (v. 37) it was the Lord that delivered 
him from the lion and the bear ;- to him he 
gives the praise of that great achievement, 
and thence he infers, He will deliver me out 
of the hand of this Philistine. ‘‘ The lion and 
the bear were enemies only to me and my 
sheep, and it was in defence of my own in- 
terest that I attacked them; but this Philis- 
tine is an enemy to God and Israel, defies the 
armies of the living God, and it is for their 
honour that I attack him.” Note, (1.) Our 
experiences ought to be improved by us as 
our encouragements to trust in God and 
venture in the way of duty. He that has 
delivered does and will. (2.) By the care 
which common Providence takes of the in- 
ferior creatures, and the protection they are 
under, we may be encouraged to depend 
upon: that special Providence which sur- 
rounds the Israel of God. He that sets 
bounds to the waves of the sea and the rage 
of wild beasts can and will restrain the wrath 
of wicked men. © Paul seems to allude to this 
of David (2 Tim. iv. 17, 18), J was delivered 
out of the mouth of the lion, and therefore, I 
trust, the Lord shall deliver me. And per- 
haps David here thought of the story of 
Samson, and encouraged himself with it; 
for his slaying a lion was a happy presage of 
his many illustrious victories over the Phi- 
listines in single combat. Thus Dayid took 
off Saul’s objection against his undertaking,. 
and gained a commission to fight the Philis- 
tine, with which ‘Saul gave him a hearty 
good wish; since he would not venture him- 
self, he prayed for him that would: Go, and 
the Lord be with thee, a good word, if it was 
not spoken customarily, and in a formal 
manner, as too often itis. But David has 
somewhat to do likewise, 

Il, To get clear of the armour wherewith 
Saul would, by all means, have him dressed 
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up when he went upoa this great action | { r - 
tines this day unto the fo 0 
air, and to the wild be of the 
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(v. 38}: He armed David with his armour, 
not that which he wore himself, the dispro- 
portion of his stature would not admit that, 
but some that he kept in his armoury, little 
thinking that he on whom he now put his 
helmet and coat of mail must shortly inherit 
his crown and robe. David, being not yet 
resolved which way to attack his enemy, 
girded on his sword, not knowing, as yet, but 
he should have occasion to make use of it; 
but he found the armour would but encum- 
ber him, and would be rather his burden 
than his defence, and therefore he desires 
leave of Saul to put them off again: I can- 
not go with these, for I have not proved them, 
that is, “I have never been accustomed to 
such accoutrements as these.” We may 
suppose Saul’s armour was both very fine 
and very firm, but what good would it do 
David if it were not fit, or if he knew not 
how to manage himself in it? Those that 
aim at things above their education and 
usage, and covet the attire and armour of 
princes, forget that that is the best for us 
which we are fit for and accustomed to; if 
we had our desire, we should wish to be ia 
our own coat again, and should say, ‘‘ We 
cannot go with these;’ we had therefore 
better go without them. 

40 And he took his staff in his 
hand, and chose him five smooth 
stones out of the brook, and put them 
in-a shepherd’s bag which he had, 
even in a scrip; and his sling was in 
his hand: and he drew near to the 
Philistine. 41 And the Philistine 
came on and drew near unto David; 
and the man that bare the shield went 
before him. 42 And when the Phi- 
listine looked about, and saw David, 
he disdained him: for he was but a 
youth, and ruddy, and ofa fair coun- 
tenance. 43 And the Philistine said 
unto David, Am I a dog, that thou 
comest to me with staves? And the 
Philistine cursed David by his gods. 
44 And the Philistine said to David, 
Come to me, and I will give thy flesh 
unto the fowls of the air, and to the 
beasts of the field. 45 Then said 
David to the Philistine, Thou comest 
to me with a sword, and with a spear, 
and with a shield: but I come to thee 
in the name of the Lorp of hosts, 
the God of the armies of Israel, whom 
thou hast defied. 46 This day will 
the .Lorp deliver thee into mine 
hand; and I will smite thee, and take 
thine head from thee; and I will give 
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that all the earth may know tha 

is a God in Israel. 
assembly shall know that the - 
saveth not with sword and spear: 1 
the battle is the Lorp’s, and he w 
give you into our hands. 


combat, and have in these verses the pi 
parations and remonstrances made on bo 
sides. 


for the encounter. The Philistine was alrea 
fixed, as he had been daily for the last fo 


47 And. 


We are now coming near this fame 


I. The preparations made on both sid 


days. Well might he go with his armo 
for he had sufficiently proved it. Only 
are told (v. 41) that he came on and drew nee 
a signal, it is likely, being given that |} 
challenge was accepted, and, as if he d 
trusted his helmet and coat of mail, a m 
went before him, carrying his shield, for 1 
own hands were full with his sword an 
spear, v.45. But what arms and ammun 
tion is David furnished with? Truly no: 
but what he brought with him as a she 
herd; no breastplate, nor corselet, but h 
plain shepherd’s coat ; no spear, but his stal 
no sword nor bow, but his sling; no quive 
but his scrip; nor any arrows, but, insted 
of them, five smooth stones picked up o1 
of the brook, v. 40. By this it appear 
that his confidence was purely in the pow 
of God, and not in any sufficiency of h 
own, and that now at length he who put 
into his heart to fight the Philistine put 
into his head with what weapons to do it. 
II. The conference which precedes the e 
counter, in which observe, 
1. How very proud Goliath was, (1.) Wit 
what scorn he looked upon his adversary, ¢ 
42. He looked about, expecting to me 
some tall strong man, but, when he sat 
what a mean figure he made with whom } 
was to engage, he disdained him, thought 
below him to enter the lists with him, fearir 
that the contemptibleness of the champio 
he contended with would lessen the glory 
his victory. He took notice of his per 
that he was but a youth, not come to 
strength, ruddy and of a fair countena 
fitter to accompany the virgins of Israel 
their dances (if mixed dancing was then | 
use) than to lead on the men of Israel | 
their battles. He took notice of his arr: 
with great indignation (v. 43): “Am I ac 
that thou comest to me with staves? 
thou think to beat me as easily as thou d 
thy shepherd’s dog?” (2.) With what co’ 
fidence he presumed upon his success. 
cursed David by his gods, imprecating th 
impotent vengeance of his idols against him, 
thinking these fire-balls thrown about hi 


eee CHAP. 
success : and. therefore, in 
t, he darts his grimaces, as 
ening aeords would kill (v. 44): 
to me, and I will give thy flesh to the 
of the air, it will be a tender and deli- 
e feast for them.” Thus the security and 
ssumption of fools destroy them. 
. How very pious David was. His 
h savours nothing of ostentation, but 
d is all in all in it, v.45—47 (1.) He 
ives his authority from God: “ I come to 
2 by warrant and commission from heaven, 
; the name tf the Lord, who has called me 
to and anointed me for this undertaking, 
who, by his universal providence, is the 
d of hosts, of all hosts, and therefore has 
r to do what he pleases, and, by the 
al grace of his covenant, is the God of 
-armies of Israel, and therefore has en- 
ed and. will employ his power for their 
otection, and against thee who hast im- |} 
jiously defied them.” The name of God 
David relied on, as Goliath did on his sword 
d spear. See Ps. xx. 7; cxviii. 10, 11. 
He depends for success upon God, v. 46. 
Javid speaks with as much assurance as Go- 
ath had done, but upon better ground ; it 
his faith that says, “ This day will the Lord 
. a iver thee into my hand, and not only thy 
‘carcase, but the carcases of the host of the 
hilistines, shall be given to the birds and 
yeasts of prey.” (3.) He devotes the praise 
md glory of all to God. He did not, like 
liath, seek his own honour, but the ho- 
ur of God, not doubting but by the suc- 
cess of this action, [1.] All the world should 
Je made to know that there is a God, and 
hat the God of Israel is the one only living 
d true God, and all other pretended deities 
are vanity andalie. [2.] All Israel (whom 
e calls not this army, but this assembly, or 
thurch, because they were now religiously 
attending the goings of their God and King, 
yas they used to do in the sanctuary) shall 
tnow that the Lord saveth not with sword and 
pear (v. 47), but can, when he pleases, save 
without either and against both, Ps. xlvi. 9. 
Vavid addresses himself to this combat 
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‘soldier that was going to engage an enemy 
of his country. 

48 And it came to pass, when the 
Phi istine arose, and came and drew 
\ nigh to meet David, that David 
hasted, and ran toward the army to 
“meet the Philistine. 49 And David 
ee his hand in his bag, and took 
thence a stone, and slang it, and 
ote the Philistine in his “Forehead, 
hat the stone sunk into his fore- 
ad; and he fell upon his face to 
e earth. 50 So David prevailed 
ver the Philistine with a sling and 
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Father as a priest that was going to offer za) Swe champions, v. 48. 
acrifice to the justice of God than as a the Philistine advanced with a great ‘deal of 


bcjine 73. Ss We eee 
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with a rea and smote the Philis- 
tine, and slew him; but there was no 
sword in the hand of David. 51 
Therefore David ran, and stood upon 
the Philistine, and took his sword, 
and drew it out of the sheath thereof, 
and slew him, and cut off his head 
therewith. And when the Philistines 
saw their champion was dead, they 
fled. 52 And the men of Israel and 
of Judah arose, and shouted, and 
pursued the Philistines, until thou 
come to the valley, and to the gates 
of Ekron. And the wounded of the 
Philistines fell down by the way to 
Shaaraim, even unto Gath, and unto 
Ekron. 53 And the children of Is- 
rael returned from chasing after the 
Philistines, and they spoiled their 
tents. 54 And David took the head 
of the Philistine, and brought it to 
Jerusalem; but he put his armour in 
his tent. 55 And when Saul saw 
David go forth against the Philistine, 
he said unto Abner, the captain of 
the host, Abner, whose son zs this 
youth ? And Abner said, As thy soul 
liveth, O king, I cannot tell. 56 And 
the king said, Enquire thou whose 
son the stripling tis. 57 And as 
David returned from thé slaughter of 
the Philistine, Abner took him, and 
brought him before Saul with the 
head of the Philistine in his hand. 
58 And Saul said to him, Whose son 
aré thou, thow young man? And 
Dayid answered, Iam the son of thy 
servant Jesse the Beth-lehemite. 


Here is, 1. The engagement between the 
To this engagement 


state and gravity; if he must encounter a 
pigmy, yet “it shall be with the magnificence 
of a giant and a grandee. This is intimated 
in the manner of expression: He arose, and 
came, and drew nigh, like a stalking moun- 
tain, overlaid with brass and iron, to meet 
David. David advanced with no less ac- 
tivity and cheerfulness, as one that aimed 
more to do execution than to make a figure: 
He hasted, and ran, being lightly clad, to 
meet the Philistine. We may imagine with 
what tenderness and compassion the Israel- 
ites saw such a pleasing youth as this throw- 
ing himself into the mouth of destruction, 
but he knew whom he had believed and for 
whom he acted. 2. The fall of Goliath x 
this engagement. He was in no haste, be- 
10—IT, 


‘David kills Goliath, 
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soon at one stroke cleave his adversary’s 
head ; but, while he was preparing to do it 
solemnly, David did his business effectually, 
without any parade: he slang a stone which 
hit him in the forehead, and, in the twinkling 
of an eye, fetched him to the ground, v. 49. 


_ Goliath knew there were famous slingers in 


Israel (Judg. xx. 16), yet was either so for- 
getful or presumptuous as to go with the 
beaver of his helmet open, and thither, to 
the only part left exposed, not so much 
Dayid’s art as God’s providence directed the 
stone, and brought it with such force that 
it sunk into his head, notwithstanding the 
impudence with which his forehead was 
brazened. See how frail and uncertain life 
is, even when it thinks itself best fortified, 
and how quickly, how easily, and with how 
small a matter, the passage may be opened 
for life to go out and death to enter. Go- 
liath himself has not power over the spirit to 
retain the spirit, Eccl. viii. 8. Let not the 
strong man glory in his strength, nor the 
armed man in his armour. See how God 
resists the proud and pours contempt upon 
those that bid defiance to him and his people. 
None ever hardened his heart against God 
and prospered. One of the Rabbin thinks 
that when Goliath said to David, Come, and 
I will give thy flesh to the fowls of the air, he 
threw up his head so hastily that his helmet 
fell off, and so left his broad forehead a fair 
mark for David. To complete the execution, 
David drew Goliath’s own sword, a two- 
handed weapon for David, and with it cut 
off his head, v. 51. What need had David to 
take a sword of his own? his enemy’s sword 
shall serve his purpose, when he has occasion 
for one. God is greatly glorified when his 
proud enemies are cut off with their own 
sword and he makes their own tongues to fall 
upon them, Ps. lxiv. 8. David’s victory over 
Goliath was typical of the triumphs of the 
son of David over Satan and all the powers 
of darkness, whom he spoiled, and made a 
show of them openly (Col. ii. 15), and we 
through him are more than conquerors. 3. 
The defeat of the Philistines’ army hereupon. 
They relied wholly upon the strength of 
their champion, and therefore, when théy 

saw him slain, they did not, as Goliath had 
offered, throw down their arms and surrender 
themselves servants to Israel @. 9), but took 
to their heels, being wholly dispirited, and 
thinking it to no purpose to oppose one be- 
fore whom such a mighty man had fallen: 


‘They fied (v. 51), and this put life into the 


Israelites, who shouted and pursued them 
(David, it is probable, leading them on in 
the pursuit) even to the gates of their own 
cities, v. 52. In their return from the chase 
they seized all the baggage, plundered the 
tents (v. 53), and enriched themselves with 
the spoil. 4. David’s disposal of his tro- 
hies, v. 54. He brought the head of the 

hilistine to Jerusalem, to be a terror to the 


cause in no rahe but inbidert that he should | Jebusites, who hel 
it is probable a 


- is the vanity that accompanies even a right work, that * for 


to other cities. 0 
tent ; only the fee 
the ephod in the tatiotendles as 
to God, anda memorial of the victo 
honour, ch. xxi. 9. 5. The notice tha 
taken of David. Though he had be 
court formerly, yet, having been for 
time absent (v. 15), Saul had forgotten h b 
being melancholy and mindless, and 
thinking that his musician would haye 
enough to be his champion; and ther 
as if he had never seen him before, he | 
whose son he was... Abner was a stranger 
him, but brought him to Saul (wv. 57), and } 
gave a modest account of himself, v. 5 
And now he was introduced. to the cou 
with much greater advantages than befor 
in which he owned God’s hand perform 
all things for him. ad 


CHAP. XVII. 


In the course of the foregoing tees we left David in trun 
mow in this chapter we have, I. The improvement och h 
triumphs ; he soon became, 1. ae. constant attendant, ve 
2. Jonathan’s covenant friend, ver. 1, 3,4. 3. The darling of bi 
country, ver. 5, 7,16. Il. The allaye of his triumphs. 


man is envied,’ Ecel. iv. 4. So David was by Saul, ll 
hated him, and sought to kill him himself, yer. 8—11. 
feared him, and contrived how he might have some miseb 
done him, ver. 12—17.. He proposed to marry his daughter 
lim ; but, [1.] Cheated him of the eldest to provoke him (¥ 
19), and, (2.] Gave him the younger, upon conditions wh 
would endanger his life, ver. 20—2s, But David performed } 
conditions bravely (ver. 26; 27), and grew to be more and mo 
esteemed, ver. 2S—30. Still David is rising, but (as all | 

aim at the crown of life must expect) he had a great deal 
difficulty and opposition to grapple with. 


ND it came to pass, when he ha 
made an end of speaking unt 
Saul, that the soul of Jonathan wa 
knit with the soul of David, ani 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul 
2 And Saul took him that day, 
would let him go no more hone’ r 
his father’s house. 3 Then Jonatha 
and David made a covenant, becaus 
he loved him as his own soul. 4 Am 
Jonathan stripped himself of the rob b 
that was upon him, and gave it 
David, and his garments, even to hi 
sword, and to his bow, and to- 
girdle. 5 And David went out w i 
thersoever Saul sent him, and beha 
himself wisely : and Saul set him o 
the men of war, and he was accepte 
in the sight of all the people, and als 
in the sight of Saul’s servants. 
David was anointed to the crown to tak 

it out of Saul’s hand, and over Jonathan’s 
head, and yet here we find, me | 
I. That Saul, who was now in possessio 
of the crown, reposed a confidence in hi 
God so ordering it, that he might by 
preferment at court be prepared. for fu 
service. Saul now took David wet 


, v. 2, And David having 
d If above the men of war, in 
ng up challenge which they declined, 
] im over the men of war (v. 5), not 
made him general (Abner was in that 
but perhaps captain of the life-guard ; 
ough he was youngest, he ordered him 
e the precedency, in recompence of 
eat services. He employed him in the 
of government; and David went out 
hersoever Saul sent him, showing himself 
ntiful as he was bold and courageous. 
se that hope to rule must first learn to 
. He had approved himself a dutiful 
a to Jesse his father, and now a dutiful 
ant to Saul his master; those that are 
in one relation it is to be hoped will be 
in another. 
Ti. That Jonathan, who was heir to the 
Town, entered into covenant with him, God 
ordering it, that David’s way might be the 
Tea er when his rival was his friend. 1. 
jonathan conceived an, extraordinary kind- 
(ess and affection for him (v. 1): When he 
‘ad made an end of speaking to Saul he fell 
ferfectly in love with him. Whether it 
fers to his conference with Saul before the 
Wattle (ch. xvii. 34, 37), or to that after (v. 
, in which it is probable much more was 
aid than is there set down, is uncertain. 
Sut, in both, David expressed himself with 
uch prudence, modesty, and piety, such 
city of expression, with so much bold- 
and yet so much sweetness, and ali this 
tural and unaffected, and the more sur- 
Wising because of the disadvantages of his 
cation and appearance, that the soul of 
Onathan was immediately knit unto the soul 
f David. Jonathan had formerly set upon 
Philistine army with the same faith and 
ivery with which David had now attacked 
‘Philistine giant; so that there was between 
lem a very near resemblance of affections, 
positions, and counsels, which made their 
rits unite so easily, so quickly, so closely, 
t they seemed but as one soul in two 
ies. None had so much reason to dislike 
avid as Jonathan had, because he was to 
Mit him by the crown, yet none regards him 
fore. Those that are governed in their love 
principles of wisdom and grace will not 
fer their affections to be alienated by any 
ilar regards or considerations: the greater 
foughts will swallow up and overrule the 
$s. 2. He testified his love to David by a 
Merous present he made him, v. 4. He 
’aS uneasy at seeing so great a soul, though 
ddged in so fair a body, yet disguised in the 
lean and despicable dress of a poor shep- 
d, and therefore takes care to put him 
edily into the habit of a courtier (for he 
= him a robe) and of a soldier, for he 
him, instead of his staff and sling, a 
d and bow, and, instead of his shep- 
d’s scrip, a girdle, either a belt or a sash ; 
d, which made the present much more 
liging, they were the same that he himself 
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XVIII. David honoured by the people. 
had worn, and (as a presage of what would 
follow) he stripped himself of them to dress 
David in them. Saul’s would not fit him, 
but Jonathan’s did. Their bodies were of a 
size, a circumstance which well agreed with 
the suitableness of their minds. When Saul 
put these marks of honour on David he put 
them off again, because he would first earn 
them and then wear them; but, now that he 
had given proofs of the spirit of a prince and 
a soldier, he was not ashamed to wear the 
habits of a prince anda soldier. David is 
seen in Jonathan’s clothes, that all may take 
notice he is a Jonathan’s second self. Our 
Lord Jesus has thus shown his love to us, 
that he stripped himself to clothe us, emptied 
himself to enrich us ; nay, he did more than 
Jonathan, he clothed himself with our rags, 
whereas Jonathan did not put on David’s. 
3. He endeavoured to perpetuate this friend- 
ship. So entirely satisfied were they in each 
other, even at the first interview, that they 
made a covenant with each other, v. 3. 
Their mutual affection was sincere; and he 
that bears an honest mind startles not at as- 
surances. True love desires to be constant. 
Those who love Christ as their own souls 
will be willing to join themselves to him in 
an everlasting covenant. 

III. That both court and country agree to 
bless him. Itis but seldom that they agree 
in their favourites ; yet David was accepted 
in the sight of all the people, and also (which 
was strange) in the sight of Saul’s servants, 
v..5. The former cordially loved him, the 
latter could not for shame but caress and 
compliment him. And it was certainly a 
great instance of the power of God’s grace 
in David that he was able to bear all this 
respect and honour flowing in upon him on 
a sudden without being lifted up above 
measure. Those that climb so fast have 
need of good heads and good hearts. It is 
more difficult to know how to abound than 
how to be abased. 

6 And it came to pass as they came, 
when David was returned from the 
slaughter of the Philistine, that the 
women came out of all cities of 
Israel], singing and dancing, to meet 
ling Saul, with tabrets, with joy, and 
with instruments of music. 7 And 
the women answered one another as 
they played, and said, Saul hath slain 
his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands. 8 And Saul was very 
wroth, and the saying displeased him: 
and he said, They have ascribed unto 
David ten thousands, and to me they 
have ascribed bué thousands: and 
what can he have more but the king- 
dom? 9 And Saul eyed David from 
that day and forward. 10 And it 
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Saul troubled with an evil spirit. 

came to pass on the morrow, that the 
evil spirit from God came upon Saul, 
and he prophesied in the midst of the 
house: and David played with his 
hand, as at other times: and there 
was a javelin in Saul’s hand. 11 And 
Saul cast the javelin; for he said, I 
will smite David even to the wall with 
it. And David avoided out of his 


_presence twice. 


Now begin David’s troubles, and they not 
only tread on the heels of his triumphs, but 
take rise from them, such is the vanity of 
that in this world which seems greatest. 

I. He was too much magnified by the 
common people. Some time after the vic- 
tory Saul went a triumphant progress 
through the cities of Israel that lay next 
him, to receive the congratulations of the 
country. And, when he made his public 
entry into any place, the women were most 
forward to show him respect, as was usual 
then in public triumphs (v. 6), and they had 
got a song, it seems, which they sang in 
their dances (made by some poet or other, 
that was a great admirer of David’s bravery, 
and was more just than wise, in giving his 
achievements in the late action the prefer- 
ence before Saul’s), the burden of which was, 
Saul has slain his thousands, and David his 
ten thousands. Such a difference as this 
Moses made between the numbers of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, Deut, xxxiii. 17. 

Il. This mightily displeased Saul, .and 
made him envy David, v. 8, 9. He ought 
to have considered that they referred only to 
this late action, and intended not to diminish 
any of Saul’s former exploits; and that in 
the action now, celebrated it was undeniably 
true that David, in killing Goliath, did in 
effect slay all the Philistines that were slain 
that day and defeated the whole army; so 
that they did but give David his due. It 
may be, he that composed the song only 
used a poetical liberty, and intended not any 
invidious comparison between Saul and 
David; or, if ‘he did, it was below the great 
mind of a prince to take notice of such a re- 
flection upon his personal honour, when it 
appeared that the glory of the public was 
sincerely intended. But Saul was very 
wroth, and presently suspected some treason- 
able design at the bottom of it: What can 
he have more but the kingdom? ‘This made 
him eye David as one he was jealous of and 
sought advantages against (v. 9): his coun- 
tenance was not towards him as it had been. 
Proud men cannot endure to hear any praised 
but themselves, and think all the honour 
lost that goes by themselves. It is a sign 
that the Spirit of God has departed from 
men if they be peevish in their resentment 
of affronts, envious and suspicious of all 
about them, and _ ill-natured in their con- 


duct ; for the 
quite otherwise. 
III. In his fury h 
v, 10,11. Jealousy is the 
made Saul outrageous against Davi 
patient to get him out of the way. 
fits of frenzy returned upon him. — 
next day after he conceived malice 
David the evil. spirit from God, t 
formerly haunted him, seized him agi 
Those that indulge themselves in envy 
uncharitableness give place to the devil, 
prepare for the re-entry of the unclean spi 
with seven others more wicked. Wh 
envy is there is confusion. Saul preten¢ 
a religious ecstasy: He prophesied in 
midst of the house, that is, he had the g 
tures aml motions of a prophet, and | 
moured the thing well enough to dec 
David into a snare, and that he might 
fearless of any danger and off his gua 
and perhaps designing, if he could but 
him, to impute it to a divine impulse and 
charge it upon the spirit of prophecy v 
which he seemed to be animated : but rea 
it was a hellish fury that actuated him. 
David, though advanced to a much hig 
post of honour, disdained not, for — 
master’s service, to return to his harp: . 
played with his hand as at other times. 
not the highest think any thing below thi 
whereby they may do good and be servi 
able to those they are obliged to. 3. | 
took this opportunity to aim at the death 
David. A sword ina madman’s hand is 
dangerous thing, especially such a madm 
as Saul was, that was mad with mali 
Yet he had a javelin or dart in his he 
which he projected, endeavouring there 
to slay David, not in a sudden passion, t 
deliberately: I will smite David to the w 
with it, with such a desperate force did 
throw it. Justly does David complain 
his enemies that they hated him with a er 
hatred, Ps. xxv. 19. No life is thought 
precious to be sacrificed to malice. 1 
grateful sense of the great service David h 
done to the public could not assuage Sai 
fury, yet one would think he should he 
allowed himself to consider the kindn 
David was now doing him, in relieving h 
as no one else could, against the worst 
troubles. Those are possessed with a deyil 
spirit indeed that render eyil for good. — 
pare David, with his harp in his han 
ing to serve Saul, and Saul, with his j 
in his hand, aiming to slay David; an 
serve the meekness and usefulness of 
persecuted people and the brutishne 
barbarity of their persecutors. The 6l6 
thirsty hate the upright, but the just seek 
soul, Prov. xxix. 10. 4. David ) 
avoided the blow twice (namely, now, © 
afterwards, ch. xix. 10); he did not 
the javelin at Saul again, but witl 
not fighting but flying for his own p 
tion; though he had both stren 


ia CHAP. 
th, “and colour of right, to 
e and revenge the injury, ae 
id no more than secure himself, by ge 
out of the way of it. David, no donc 
a watchful eye upon Saul’s hand, and 
e javelin in it, and did as bravely in running 
om it as he did lately in running upon Go- 
1 Yet his safety must be ascribed to 
he watchful eye of God’s providence upon 
i , saving his servant from the hurtful 
vord ; and by this narrow escape it seemed 
as ‘designed for something extraordinary. 
12 And Saul was afraid of David, 
Jecause the Lorn was with him, a 
gas departed from Saul. 13 There- 
re Saul removed him from him, and 
e him his captain over a thousand; 
he went out and came in before 
ie people. 14 And David behaved 
mself wisely in all his ways; and 
Lorp was with him. 15 Where- 
re when Saul saw that he behaved 
self very wisely, he was afraid of 
16 But all Israel and Judah 
d David, because he went out and 
ein before them. 17 And Saul 
to David, Behold my elder 
laughter rare her will I give thee 
0 wife: only be thou valiant for me, 
fight the Lorn’s battles. For 
; 1 said, Let not my hand be upon 
; but let the hand of the Philis- 
be upon him. 18 And David 
unto Saul, Who am I? and what 
y life, or my father’s family in 
el, that I should be son in law to 
king? 19 But it came to pass at 
é time when Merab Saul’s daughter 
Id have been given to David, 
she was given unto Adriel the 
olathite to wife. 20 And Michal 
’s daughter loved David: and 
told Saul, and the thing pleased 
. 21 And Saul said, I will give 
her, that she may be a snare to 
, and that the hand of the Philis- 
ies may be against him. Where- 
re Saul said to David, Thou shalt 
day be my son in law in the one 
the twain. 22 And Saul com- 
ded his servants, saying, Com- 
e with David secretly, and say, 
old, the king hath delight in thee, 
id all his servants love thee: now 
efore be the king’s son in law. 
‘3 And Saul’s servants spake those 
ads in the ears of David. And 
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XVI. David marries Suut’s daughter. 
David said, Seemeth it to you a light 
thing to be a king’s son in law, seeing 
that I am a poor man, and lightly es- 
teemed? 24 And the servants of 
Saul told him, saying, On this man- 
ner spake David. 25 And Saul said, 

Thus shall ye say to David, The king 
desireth not any dowry, but: a hitndred 
foreskins of the Philistines, to be 
avenged of the king’s enemies. But 
Saul thought to make David fall by 
the hand oe the Philistines. 26 And 
when his servants told David these 
words, it pleased David well to be the 
king’s son in law: and the days were 
not expired. 27 Wherefore David 
arose and went, he and his men, and 
slew of the Philistines two hundred 
men; and David brought their fore- 
skins, and they gave them in full tale 
to the king, that he might be the 
king’s son in law. And Saul gave 
him Michal his daughter to wife. 28 
And Saul saw and knew that the 
Lorp was with David, and that 
Michal Saul’s daughter loved him. 
29 And Saul was yet the more afraid 
of David; and Saul became David's 
enemy continually. 30 Then the 
princes of the Philistines went forth: 
and it came to pass, after they went 
forth,thatDavid behaved himself more 
wisely than all the servants of Saul ; 
so that his name was much set by. 

Saul had now, in effect, proclaimed war 
with David. He began in open hostility 
when he threw the javelin at him. Now we 
are here told how his enmity proceeded, and 
how David received the attacks of it. 

I. See how Saul expressed his malice 
against David. 1. He was afraid of him, v. 
12. Perhaps he pretended to be afraid that 
David would do him mischief, to force his 
way to the crown. Those that design ill 
against others are commonly willing to have 
it thought that others design ill against them. 
But David’s withdrawing (@. 11) was a plain 
evidence that he was far from such a thought. 
However, he really stood in awe of him, as 
Herod feared John, Mark vi. 20. Saul was 
sensible that he had lost the favourable pre- 
sence of God himself, and that David had it, 
and for this reason he feared him. Note, 
Those are truly great and to be reverenced 
that have God with them. The more wisély 
David behaved himself the mere Saul fearea 
him; v. 15, and again v. 29. Men think the 
way to be feared is to hector and threaten, 
which makes them feared by fools onlv, but de- 
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ised by the wise andgood; whereas the way 
to be beth feared aud toned, feared by cheng 
to whom we would wish to be a terror and 
loved by those to whom we would wish to be 
adelight, is to behave ourselves wisely. Wis- 
dom makes the face to shine and commands 
respect. 2. He removed him from court, 
and gave him a regiment in the country, v. 
13. He made him captain over 1000, that 
he might be from under his eye, because he 
hated the sight of him; and that he might 
not secure the interest of the courtiers. Yet 
herein he did impoliticly ; for it gave David 
an opportunity of ingratiating himself with 
the people, who therefore loved him (v. 16) 
because he went out and came in before them, 
that is, he presided in the business of his 
country, civil as well as military, and. gave 
universal satisfaction. 3. He stirred him up 
to take all occasions of quarrelling with the 
Philistines and engaging them (v. 17), in- 
sinuating to him that hereby he would do 
good service to his prince (Ge thou valiant 
for me), and good service to his God (fight 
the Lord’s battles), and a kindness to him- 
self too, for hereby he would qualify himself 
for the honour he designed him, which was 
to marry his eldest daughter to him. This 
he had merited by killing Goliath, for it was 
promised by proclamation to him that should 
do that exploit (ch. xvii. 25); but David was 
so modest as not to demand it, and now, 
when Saul proposed it, it was with design 
of mischief to him, to make him venture 
upon hazardous attempts, saying in his heart, 
Let the hand of the Philistines be upon him, 
hoping they would some time or other be 
the death of him; yet how could he expect 
this when he saw that God was with him? 
4. He did what he could to provoke him to 
discontent and mutiny, by breaking his 
promise with him, and giving his daughter 
to another when the time came that she 
should have been given to him, v.19. This 
was as great an aftront as he could possibly 
put upon him, and touched him both in his 
honour and in his love. He therefore thought 
David’s resentment of it would break out in 
some indecency or other, in word or deed, 
which might give him an advantage against 
him to take him off by the course of law. 
Thus evil men seek mischief. 5. When he 
was disappointed in this, he proffered him 
his other daughter (who it seems had a secret 
kindness for David, v. 20), but with this de- 
sign, that she might be a snare to him, v. 21. 
(1.) Perhaps he hoped that she would, even 
after her marriage to David, take part with 
her father against her husband, and give him 
an opportunity of doing David an unkind- 
ness. However, (2.) The conditions of the 
marriage, he hoped, would be his destruc- 
tion; for (so zealous will Saul seem against 
the Philistines) the conditions of the mar- 
riage must be that he killed 100 Philistines, 
and, as proofs that those he had slain were 
uncircumcised, ke must bring in their fore- 
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David, in doing this, would the 
perate them against him, and 
seek to be revenged on him, which 
thing that Saul desired and designed 
more than to be avenged on the Phil 
For Saul thought to make David fall by 
Philistines, v. 25. See here, [1.] W 
cheats bad men put upon themselves. Sar 
conscience would not suffer him, except wl 
the evil spirit was actually upon him, to | 
at David’s life himself, for even he could 
but conceive a horror at, the thought 
murdering such an innocent and excell 
person ; but he thought that to expose b 
designedly to the Philistines had nothi 
bad in it (Let not my hand be upon him, | 
the hand of the Philistines), where 
malicious design against him was as tr 
murder before God as if he had slain 
with his own hands. | [2.] What cheats ¢ 
put upon the world, Saul pretended ext 
ordinary kindness for David even when 
aimed at his ruin, and was actually plott 
it: Thou shalt be my son-in-law, says he 
21), notwithstanding he hated him ii 
placably.. Perhaps David refers to # 
when (Ps. lv. 21) he speaks of his enemy 
one whose words were smoother than bu, 
but war was in his heart. It is probable t 
Saul’s employing his servants to pers 
David to enter into a treaty of a match w 
his daughter Michal (. 22) arose from 
apprehension that either his having cheat 
him about his elder daughter (v. 19) or t 
hardness of the terms he intended now 
propose would make him decline it: 

II. See how Dayid conducted hims 
when the tide of Saul’s displeasure ran th 
high against him. 

1. Hebehaved himself wisely in all his wa 
He perceived Saul’s jealousy of him, whi 
made him-very cautious and circums 


a party, but managed all the affairs he 
entrusted with as one that made it his bus 
ness to do real service to his king a 
country, looking upon that to be the end 
his preferment. And then the Lord was w 
him to give him success in all his und 
takings. Though he procured Saul’s’ 
will by it, yet he obtained God’s favoi 
Compare this with Ps. ci. 2, where 
David’s promise, I will behave myself 
and that promise he here performed ; 
is his prayer, O, when wilt thou come unto m 
And that prayer God here answered: 
Lord was with him. However blind f 
may seem to favour fools, God will o1 
bless those that behave themselves wis 

2. When it was proposed to him 
son-in-law to the king he once and again 2 
ceived the proposal with all possible mode 


f, . 
When Saul proposed his 
er to him (v. 18) he said, Who 
| what ismy life? When the cour- 
‘oposed the younger, he took no no- 
of the affront Saul had put upon him in 
of the elder from him, but con- 
in the same mind (v. 23): Seemeth it 
thing to you to be a king’s son-in-law, 
y that Iam a poor man and lightly es- 
d 2? He knew Michal loved him, and yet 
‘not offer to improve his interest in her 
tions for the gaining of her without her 
er’s consent, but waited till it was pro- 
to him. And then see, (1.) How 
he speaks of the honour offered him : 
be son-in-law to the king. ‘Though this 
was but an upstart, in his original as 
in as himself, in his management no 
er than he should be, yet, beimg a 
ed head, he speaks of him and the 
family with all due respect. Note, 
on is so far from teaching us to be 
le and unmannerly that it does not allow 
»beso. We must render honour towhom 
-is due. (2.) How humbly he speaks 
uself: Who amI? This did not pro- 
yom a mean, abject, sneaking spirit, 
hen there was occasion he made it ap- 
that he had as high a sense of honour 
Ost men; nor was it. from his jealousy 
(though he had reason enough to 
snake under the green grass), but 
s true and deep humility: Who am J, 
man, and lightly esteemed? David had 
uch reason as any man to value himself. 
las of an ancient and honourable family 
h, a comely person, a great states- 
1d soldier; his achievements were 
for he had won Goliath’s head and 
's heart. He knew himself destined 
divine counsels to the throne of Israel, 
, Who am I, and what is my life? 
t well becomes us, however God has 
ed us, always to have low thoughts 
selves. He that humbleth himself shail 
ted. And, if David thus magnified 
our of bemg son-in-law to the king, 
ould we magnify the honour of being 
not in law, but in gospel) to the King 
is! Behold what manner of love the 
has bestowed upon us! Who are we 
ve should be thus dignified? 
Then the slaying of 100 Philistines 
de the condition of Dayid’s marrying 
daughter he readily closed with it (v. 
it pleased David well to be the king’s 
aw, upon those terms ; and, before 
me given him for the action had ex- 
he doubled the demand, and slew 200, 
He would sot seem to suspect that 
designed his hurt by it (though he had 
2 enough), but would rather act as if 
d meant to consult his honour, and 
fore cheerfully undertook it, as became 
soldier and a true lover, though we 
ippose it uneasy to Michal. David 
discovered likewise, (1.) A great con- 
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fidence in the divine protection. He knew 
God was with him, and therefore, whatever 
Saul hoped, David did not fear falling by 
the Philistines, though he must needs ex- 


pose himself much by such an undertaking 


as this. (2.) A great zeal for the good of 
his country, which he would not decline any 
occasion of doing service to, though with the 
hazard of his life. (3.) A right notion of 
honour, which consists not so much in being 
preferred as in deserving to be so. David 
was then pleased with the thoughts of being 
the king’s son-in-law when he found the 
honour set at this high price, being more 
solicitous how to meritit than how to obtain 
it ; nor could he wear it with satisfaction till 
he had won it. 

4. Even after he was married he continued 
his good services to Israel. When the 
princes of the Philistines began to move 
towards another war David was ready to op- 

ose them, and behaved himself more wisely 
than all the servants of Saul, v, 30. The law 
dispensed with men from going to war the 
first year after they were married (Deut. xxiv. 
5), but David loved his country too well to 
make use of that dispensation. Many that 
have shown themselves forward to serve the 
public when they have been in pursuit of 
preferment have declined it when they have 


gained their point; but David acted from” 


more generous principles. 

III. Observe how God brought good to 
David out of Saul’s project against him, 1, 
Saul gave him his daughter to be a snare to 
him, but in this respect that marriage was a 
kindness to him, that his being Saul’s son- 
in-law made his succeeding him much the 
less invidious, especially when so many of 
his sons were slain with him, eh. xxxi. 2. 
2. Saul thought, by putting him upon dan- 
gerous services, to have him taken off, but 
that very thing confirmed his interest in the 
people; for the more he did against the Phi- 
listines the better they loved him, so that his 
name was much set by (v. 30), which would 
make his coming to the crown the more 
easy. Thus God makes even the wrath of 
man to praise him and serves his designs of 
kindness to his own people by it. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Immediately after David's marriage, which one would have hoped 
would secure him Saul’s affection, we find his troubles coming 
upon him faster than ever and Saul’s enmity to him the cause 
of all. His death was vowed, and four fair escapes of his from 
the hurtful sword of Saul we have an account of in this chapter ; 
the first by the prudent mediation of Jonathan (ver. 1—7), the 
second by his own quickness (ver. S—10), the third by Michal’s 
fidelity (ver. 11—17), the fourth by Samuel's protection, and a 
change, for the present) wrought upon Saul, ver. IS—24. Thus 
God has many ways of preserving his people. Providence 1s 
never at a loss. 


‘A ND Saul spake to Jonathan his 


\ son, and to all his servants, that 
they should kill Dayid. 2 But 
Jonathan Saul’s son delighted much 
in David: and Jonathan told David, 
saving, Saul my father seeketh to kill 
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Jonathan's intercession for Bivid.» 1 SA 
thee: now therefore, I pray thee, 
take heed to thyself until the morn- 
“ing, and abide in a secret place, and 
hide thyself: 3 And I will go out 
and stand beside my father in the 
field where thou art, and I will com- 
mune with my father of thee 3 and 
what I see, that I will tell thee. 4 
And Jonathan spake good of David 
unto Saul his father, and said unto 
him, Let not the king sin against his 
servant, against David; because he 
hath not sinned against thee, and be- 
cause his works have been to thee- 
ward very good: 5 For he did put 
his life im his hand, and slew the 
Philistine, and the Lorp wrought a 
great salvation for all Israel: thou 
sawest it, and didst rejoice: where- 
fore then wilt thou sin against inno- 
cent blood, to slay David without a 
cause? 6 And Saul hearkened unto 
che voice of Jonathan: and Saul 
sware, As the Lorp liveth, he shall 
not be slain. 7 And Jonathan called 
David, and Jonathan showed him all 
those things. And Jonathan brought 
David to Saul, and he was in his 
presence, as in times past. 


Satta hes 


Saul and Jonathan appear here in their 
different characters, with reference to David. 

I. Never was enemy so unreasonably cruel 
as Saul. He spoke to his son and all his 
servants that they should kill David, v. 1. 
His projects to take him off had failed, and 
therefore he proclaires him an out-law, and 
charges all about him, upon their allegiance, 
to take the first opportunity to kill David. 
It is strange that he was not ashamed thus 
to avow his malice when he could give no 
reason for it, and that knowing all his ser- 
vants loved David (for so he had said himself, 
ch. xviii. 22), he was not afraid of provoking 
them to rebel by this bloody order. Either 
malice was not then so politic, or justice 
was not so corrupted as it has been since, 
or elise Saul would have had him indicted, 
and have suborned witnesses to swear treason 
against him, and so have had him taken off, 
as Naboth was, by colour of law. But there 
is least danger from this undisguised malice. 
It was strange that he who knew how well 
Jonathan loved him should expect him to 
kill him; but he thought that because he 
was heir to the crown he must needs be as 
envious at David as himself was. And Pro- 
vidence ordered it thus that he might be- 
friend David’s safety. 

Ii. Never was friend so surprisingly kind 
as Jonathan. A friend in need is a friend in- 
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He not only con d 
him, though David's 
bravely a the 
ran so strongly against him. 
1. He took care for his presen 
by letting him know his danger (v. 2): 
heed to thyself, and keep out of harm’s 
Jonathan knew not but that some ¢ 
servants might be either so obsequio 
Saul or so envious at David as to pw 
orders in execution which Saul had 
if they could light on David. 
2. He took pains to pacify his fat el 
reconcile him to David. 'The next mornii 
ventured to commune with him conce1 
David (v. 3), not that night, perhaps be 
he observed Saul to be drunk and not 
be spoken to, or because he hoped that, 1 
he had slept upon it, he would hims 
voke the order, or because he could not 
an opportunity of speaking to him till 
ing. 
(1.) His intercession for David was 
prudent. It was managed with a grez 
of the meekness of wisdom; and he sh 
himself faithful to his friends by spe 
good of him, though he was in de 
incurring his father’s displeasure by 
rare instance of valuable friendship! 
pleads, [1.] ‘The good services David 
done to the public, and particularly tos 
His work has been to thee-ward very good, 
Witness the relief he had given him ag 
his distemper with his harp, and his 
encounter with Goliath, that memorab 
tion, which did, in effect; save Saul’s 
kingdom. He appeals to himself conce’ 
this: Thou thyself sawest it, and aan é 
In that and other instances it appeared 
David was a favourite of heaven and af 
to Israel, as well as a good servant to. 
for by him the Lord wrought a great 
tion for all Israel; so that to order h 
be slain was not only base ingratitude 
good a servant, but a great affront to 
and a great injury to the public. 2. 
pleads his innocency. ‘Though he- 
formerly done many good oflices, 
had now been chargeable with any emi 
it would have been another matter; b 
has not sinned against thee (v. 1), his 
is innocent (v. 5), and, if he be slain, 
without cause. And’ Jonathan had t 
fore reason to protest against it becau 
could not entail any thing upon be fi 
more pernicious than the guilt of i 
blood. 
(2.) His intercession. being ded Dru 
was prevalent. God inclined the hes 
Saul to hearken to the voice of Jor 
Note, We must be willing to hear re 
and to take all reproofs and good 
even from our inferiors, parents fr 
own children. How forcible are right we 
Saul was, for the present, so far co! 
of the unreasonableness of his” snk 
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|. | He recalled the bloody war- 
execution. (v. 6): As the Lord 
om ay not be slain. Whether Saul 
with due solemnity or no does 
ar; perhaps he did, and the matter 
of such moment as to deserve it and of 
uncertainty as to need it. But at other 
saul swore rashly and profanely, which 
ihe sincerity of this oath justly ques- 
; for it may be feared that those 
o Siem so far jest with an oath as to make 
word of it, and prostitute it to a trifle, 
jot such a due sense of the obligation 
but that, to serve a turn, they will pros- 
eit toa lie. Some suspect that Saul 
d swore this with a malicious design 
ring David within his reach again, in- 
to take the first opportunity to slay 
ut, as bad as Saul was, we can scarcely 
so ill of him; and therefore we sup- 
iat he spoke as he thought for the 
, but the convictions soon wore off 
corruptions prevailed and triumphed 
[2.] He renewed the grant of 
at court. Jonathan brought him 
, and he was in his presence as in 
past (v. 7); hoping that now the storm 
,and that ais friend Jonathan would 
mental to keep his father always in 
od mind. 


And there was war again: and 
id went out, and fought with the 
stines, and slew them with a 
slaughter; and they fled from 
_ 9 And the evil spirit from the 
D was upon Saul, as he sat in 
house with his javelin i in his hand: 
David played with his hand. 19 
: aul sought to smite David even 
e wall with the javelin; but he 
d away out of Saul’s presence, 
e smote the javelin into the 
: and David fled, and escaped 
it night. 
ere, I. David continues his good services 
s king and country. Though Saul had 
ted him evil for good, and even his use- 
was the very thing for which Saul en- 
yet he did not therefore retire in sul- 
less and decline public service. Those that 
till paid for doing good, yet must not be 
of well doing, remembering what a 
benefactor our heavenly Father 
n to the froward and unthankful. 
twithstanding the many affronts Saul had 
_to David, yet we find him, 1. As 
is ever in using his sword for the 
of his country, v. 8. The war broke 
ain with the Philistines, which gave 
occasion again to signalize himself. 
with a great deal of bravery that he 
them ; and he came off victorious, 
g many and putting the rest to flight. 
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David escapes fru.n Saul. 

2. As cheerful as ever in using his harp for 
the service of the prince. When Saui was 
disturbed with his former fits of melancholy 
David played with his hand, v.9. He might 
have leaded that this was a piece of service 
now below him; but a humble man will 
think nothing below him by which he may 
do good. He might have objected the danger 
he was in the last time he performed this 
service for Saul, ch. xviii. 10. But he had 
learned to render good for evil, and to trust 
God with his safety in the way of his duty. 
See how David was affected when his enemy 
was sick (Ps. xxxv. 13, 14), which perhaps 
refers to Saul’s sickness. 

II. Saul continues his malice against David. 
He that but the other day had sworn by his 
Maker that David should not be slain now 
endeavours to slay him himself. So im- 
placable, so incurable, is the enmity of the 
seed of the serpent against that of the woman, 
so deceitful and desperately wicked is the 
heart of man without the grace of God, Jer. 
xyil. 9. The fresh honours David had won 
in this last war with the Philistines, instead 
of extinguishing Saul’s ill-will to him, and 
confirming his reconciliation, revived his 
envy and exasperated him yet more. And, 
when he indulged this wicked passion, no 
marvel that the evil spirit came upon him (v. 
9), for when we Jet the sun go down upon our 
wrath we give place to the devil (Eph. iv. 26, 
27), we make room for him and invite him. 
Discomposures of mind, though helped for- 
ward by the agency of Satan, commonly owe 
their origin to men’s own sins and follies. 
Saul’s fear and jealousy made him a torment 
to himself, so that he could not sit in his 
house without a javelin in his hand, pretend- 
ing it was for his preservation, but designing 
it for David’s destruction; for he endea 
voured to nail him to the wall, running at 
him so violently that he struck the javelin into 
tke wall (v.10), so strong was the devil in 
him, so strong his own rage and passion. 
Perhaps he thought that, if he killed David 
now, he would be excusable before God and 
man, as being non compos mentis—not in his 
righé mind, and that it would be imputed to 
his distraction. But God cannot be deceived 
by pretences, whatever men may be. 

III. God continues his care of David and 
still watches over him for good. Saul missed 
his blow. David was too quick for him 
and fled, and by a kind providence escaped 
that night. To these preservations, among 
others, David often refers in his Psalms, 
when he speaks of God’s being his shield 
and buckler, his rock and fortress, and de- 
livering his soul from death. 


11 Saul also sent messengers unto 
David’s house, to watch him, and to 
slay him in the morning: and Mi- 
chal David’s wife told him, saying, If 
thor save not thy life to night, to 
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David escapes from Saul. 
morrow thou shalt be slain. » 
Michal let David down through a 
window: and he went, and fled, and 
escaped. 15 And Michal took an 
image, and laid i¢ in the bed, and put 
a pillow of goats’ hair for his bolster, 
and covered it with a cloth. 14 And 
when Saul sent messengers to take 
David, she said, He ts sick. 15 And 
Saul sent the messengers again to 
see David, saying, Bring him up to 
me in the bed, that I may slay him. 
16 And when the messengers were 
come in, behold, there was an image 
in the bed, with a pillow of goats’ 
hair for his bolster. 17 And Saul 


said unto Michal, Why hast thou 
deceived me so, and sent away mine 
enemy, that he is escaped? And 
Michal answered Saul, He said unto 
me, Let me go; why should [| kill 
thee ? 

Here is, I. Saul’s further design of mischief 
to David. When Davidhad escaped the javelin, 
supposing he went straight to his own house, 
as indeed he did, Saul sent some of his guards 
after him to lay’ wait at the door of his house, 
and to assassinate him in the morning as soon 
as he stirred out, v.11. Josephus says the 
design was to seize him and to hurry him 
before a court of justice that was ordered to 
condemn him and put him to death as a 
traitor ; but we are here told it was a shorter 
way they were to take with him: they were 
ordered to slay him. Well might David 
complain that his enemies were bloody men, 
as he did in the psalm which he penned at 
this time, and upon this occasion (Ps. lix.), 
when Saul sent, and they watched the house 
to killhim. See v..2, 3, and 7. He complains 
that swords were in their lips. 

il. David’s wonderful deliverance out of 
this danger. Michal was the instrument of 
it, whom Saul gave him to be a snare to him, 
but she proved his protector and. helper. 
Often is the devil out-shot with his own bow. 
How Michal came to know the danger her 
husband was in does not appear ; perhaps she 
had notice sent her from court, or rather was 
herself aware of the soldiers about the house, 
when they were going to bed, though they 
kept so still and silent that they said, Who 
does hear? which Dawid takes notice of, 
Ps. lix. 7. She, knowing her father’s great 
indignation at David, soon suspected the de- 
sign, and bestirred herself for her husband’s 
safety. 1. She got David out of the danger. 
She told him how imminent the peril was 
(v.11): To-morrow thou wilt be slain. As 
Josephus paraphrases it, she told him that if 
she sun saw him there next morning it would 
never see him more ; and then put him in a 
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12 So way of, escape. d 
versed in the art fighting 
and had it been la Z 
easy for him to have cleared his 
of sword, from those that haunt 
Michal let him down through 
all the doors being guarded ; Paid 


and escaped. And now it was th “ 
his own closet before he went n 
hiding-place'to which he fled, he se an 
fifty-ninth Psalm, which shows that i 
fright and hurry, his mind was comp 
and, in this great danger, his faith was s 
and fixed on God ; and, whereas the plo! 
to slay him in the morning, he sped 
with the greatest assurance (ov. 16), I 
aloud of thy mercy in the morning. 
practised a deception upon’ Saul and 
whom he employed'to be the instrum 
his cruelty. When the doors of the 
were opened in the morning, and Da 
not appear, the messengers would searel 
house for him, and did so. But Micha al 
them he was sick in bed (v. 14), and, if 
would not believe her, they might see 
(v. 13) she had put a wooden recht 
bed, and wrapped it up close and v 
it had been David asleep, not in a cond 
to be spoken to- the goats’ hair abo 
image was to resemble David's hair, th 
ter toimpose upon them. Michalcant 
means be justified in telling a lie, and ¢ 
ing it thus with a cheat. d’s truth n 
not her lie. :But she intended hereby to 
Saul in suspense for a while, that I 
might have time to secure “himself, 
doubting but those messengers would f 
him if they found he had gone. 
sengers had so much humanity as not to 
him any disturbance when they heard h 
sick ; for to those that are in this miser 
should be shown ; but Saul, when he h 
it, gave positive orders that he shoul 
brought to him sick or well: Bring hi 
me in the bed, that I may slay him, v. 
was base and barbarous thus to trit 
over a sick man; and to vow the dea 
one who for aught that he knew was d 
by the hand of nature. So earnestly di 
thirst after his blood, and so greedy wa 
revenge, that he could not be pleased t 
him dead, unless he himself was the d 
him ; though awhile ago he had said, L 
my hand be upon him. Thus when me 
the reins on the neck of their passior 
grow more and more outrageous. . Wh 
messengers were sent again, the che 
discovered, v.16. But by this time ity 
be hoped that David was safe, and 
Michal was not then much concerned < 
discovery. Saul chid her for helping 
to escape (v.17): Why hast thou de 
so? What a base spirit was Saul 
pect that, because Michal was his ¢ 
she must therefore betray her own hus 
to him unjustly. Ought she not to fo1 
and forget her father and her father’s h 
ae , 


e held by no bonds of reason or 
ready to think that others should 
is eak those bonds. In answer to 
aul’s chiding, Michal is not so careful of 
r husband’s reputation as she had been of 

person, when she makes this her excuse: 
2 said, Let me go, why should I kill thee ? 
er insinuating that she would have hin- 
his flight was false (it was she that put 
m upon it and furthered it), so it was an 
st unworthy reflection upon him to sug- 
that he threatened to kill. her if she 
ld not let him go, and might confirm 
in his rage against him. David was far 
being so barbarous a man and so impe- 
a husband, so brutish in his resolves 
dso haughty in his menaces, as she here 
resented him. But David suffered both 
friends and foes, and so did the son of 
d. 

"18 So David fled, and escaped, 
nd came to Samuel to Ramah, and 
him all that Saul had done to 
nt And he and Samuel went and 
welt in Naioth. 19 And it was told 
, saying, Behold, David is at 
moth in Ramah. 20 And Saul 
nt messengers to take David: and 
jen they saw the company of the 
Ophets prophesying, and Samuel 
anding as appointed over them, the 
it of God was upon the mes- 
ers of Saul, and they also pro- 
esied. 21 And when it was told 
ml, he sent other messengers, and 
prophesied likewise. And Saul 
nt messengers again the third time, 
d they prophesied also. 22 Then 
ent he also to Ramah, and came to 

eat well that és in Sechu: and he 
ked and said, Where are~Samuel 

d David? And one said, Behold, 
ey be at Naioth in Ramah. 23 
| he went thither to Naioth in 
aah : and the Spirit of God was 
m him also, and he went on, and 
yphesied, until he came to Naioth 
Ramah. 24 And he stripped off 
s clothes also, and prophesied be- 
re Samuel in like manner, and lay 
naked all that day and all that 
Wherefore they say, Is Saul 
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Saul prophesies before Samuel. 


straight to Samuel and told him all that Sau 
had done to him, v. 18. 1. Because Samue 
was the man that had given him assurance 
of the crown, and his faith in that assurance 
now beginning to fail, and he being ready to 
say in his haste (ori his flight, as some read 
it, Ps. exvi. 11), All men are liars (“‘ not only 
Saul that promised me my life, but Samuel 
himself that promised me the throne”), whi- 
ther should he go but to Samuel, for such 
encouragements, in this day of distress, as 
would support his faith? In flying to Samuel 
he made God his refuge, trusting in the 
shadow of his wings; where else can a good 
man think himself safe? 2. Because Samuel, 
as a prophet, was best able to advise him 
what to do in this day of his distress. In 
the psalm he penned the night before he had 
lifted up his prayer to God, and now he takes 
the first opportunity of waiting upon Samuel 
to receive direction and instruction from 
God. If we expect answers of peace to our 
prayers, we must have our ears open to God’s 
word. 3. Because with Samuel there was a 
college of prophets with whom he might join 
in praising God, and the pleasure of this ex- 
ercise would be the greatest relief imaginable 
to him in his present distress. He met with 
little rest or satisfaction in Saul’s court, and 
therefore went to seek it in Samuel’s church. 
And, doubtless, what little pleasure is to be 
had in this world those have it that live a 
life of communion with God; to this David 
retired in the time of trouble, Ps. xxvii. 4—6. 

II. David’s protection in this place: He 
and Samuel went and dwelt (or lodged) in 
Naioth, where the school of the prophets was, 
in Ramah, as in a privileged place, for the 
Philistines themselves would not disturb that 
meeting, ch. x. 10. But Saul, having notice 
of it by some of his spies (v. 19), sent officers 
to seize David, v. 20. When they did not 
bring him he sent more ; when they returned 
not he sent the third time (v. 21), and, hear- 
ing no tidings of these, he went himself, 
v. 22. So impatient was he in his thirst after 
David’s blood, so restless to compass his de- 
sign against him, that, though baffled by one 
providence after another, he could not per- 
ceive that David was under the special pro- 
tection of Heaven. It was below the king to 
go himself on such an errand as this; but 
persecutors will stoop to any thing, and stick 
at nothing, to gratify their malice. Saullays 
aside all public business to hunt David. 
How was David delivered, now that he was 
just ready to fall (like his own lamb formerly) 
into the mouth of the lions? Not as he de- 
livered his lamb, by slaying the lion, or, as 
Elijah was delivered, by consuming the mes- 
sengers with fire from heaven, but by turning 
the lions for the present into lambs. 

1. When the messengers came into the 
congregation where David was among the 
prophets the Spirit of God came upon them, 
and they prophesied, that is, they joined with 
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David consults Jonathan. ‘1 SAMUEL, — Bs he B 
the rest in praising God. Instead of seizing arta! Ls eee = that 
David, they themselves were seized. And | David notice of this, according tot ntn 


thus, (1.) God secured David ; for either they 
were put into such an ecstasy by the spirit 
of prophecy that they could not think of any 
thing else, and so forgot their errand and 
never minded David, or they were by it put, 
for the present, into so good a frame that 
they could not entertain the thought of doing 
so badathing. 2. He put an honour upon 
the sons of the prophets and the communion 
of saints, and showed how he can, when he 
pleases, strike an awe upon the worst of men, 
by the tokens of his presence in the assem- 
Dlies of the faithful, and force them to ac- 
knowledge that God is with them of a truth, 
1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25. See also the benefit of 
religious societies, and what good impres- 
sions may be made by them on minds that 
seemed unapt to receive such impressions. 
And where may the mfluences of the Spirit 
be expected but in the congregations of the 
saints? (3.) He magnified his power over the 
spirits of men. He that made the heart and 
tongue can manage both to serve his own 
purposes. Balaam prophesied the happiness 
of Israel, whom he would have cursed; and 
some of the Jewish writers think these mes- 
sengers prophesied the advancement of David 
to the throne of Israel. 

2. Saul himself was likewise seized with 
the spirit of prophecy before he came to the 
place. One would have thought that so bad 
a man as he was in no danger of being 
turned into a prophet; yet, when God will 
take this way of protecting David, even Saul 
has no sooner come (as bishop Hall expresses 
it) within smell of the smoke of Naioth but 
he prophesies, as his messengers did, v. 23. 
He stripped off his royal robe and warlike 
habiliments, because they were either too 
fine or too heavy for this service, and fell in- 
to a trance as it should seem, or into a rap- 
ture, which continued all that day and night. 
The saints at Damascus were delivered from 
the rage of the New-Testament Saul by a 
change wrought on his spirit, but of another 
nature from this. This was only amazing, 
but that sanctifying—this for a day, that for 
ever. Note, Mary have great gifts and yet 
no'grace, prophesy in Christ’s name and yet 
are disowned by him, Matt. vii. 22, 23. Now 
the proverb recurs, Is Saul among the pro- 
phets ? See ch. x. 12.. Then it was different 
from what it had been, but now contrary. 
He is rejected of God, and actuated by an 
evil spirit, and yet among the prophets. 


CHAP. XX. 


David, having several times uarrowly escaped Saul’s fury, begins 
to consider at last whether it may not be necessary for him to 
retire into the country and to take up arms in his own de- 
fence. But he will not do so daring a thing without consulting 
his faithful friend Jonathan; how he did this, and what passed 
between them, we have an account in this chapter, where we 
have as surprising instances of supernatural love as we had in 
the chapter before of unnatural hatred, I, David complains to 
Jonathan of his present distress, and engages him to be his 

_ friend, ver. 1—8. II. Jonathan faithfully promises to get and 
give him intelligence now his father stood affected to him, and 
renews the covenant of friendship with bim, ver. 9—23, III, 
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ver. 35—42. ag 

Da David fled from _ 
Ramah, and came and s 
fore Jonathan, What have I 
what is mine iniquity? and wha) 
my sin before thy father that 
seeketh my life? 2 And he s 
unto him, God forbid; thou sh 
not die: behold, my father wil 
nothing either great or small, but t 
he will show it me: and why sho 
my father hide this thing from m 
it is not so. 3 And David sw 
moreover, and said, Thy father ¢ 
tainly knoweth that I have fou 
grace in thine eyes; and he saith, I 
not Jonathan know this, lest he 
grieved ; but truly as the Lorp live 
and as thy soul liveth, there is bu 
step between me and death. 4 Th 
said Jonathan unto David, Wh 
soever thy soul, desireth, I will ey 
do it for thee. 5 And David s 
unto Jonathan, Behold, to morroy 
the new moon, and I should not | 
to sit with the king at meat: but 
me go, that I may hide myself in | 
field unto the third day at even. 6 
thy father at all miss me, then s 
David earnestly asked leave of 
that he might run to Beth-lehem 
city: for there is a yearly sacril 
there for all the family. 7 If he. 
thus, Ié is well; thy servant sh 
have peace: but if he be very wre 
then be sure that evil is determin 
by him. & Therefore thou shalt d 
kindly with thy servant; for th 
hast brought thy servant into a co 
nant of the Lorp with thee: n 
withstanding, if there be in me | 
iquity, slay me thyself; forwhy shov 
est thou bring me to thy father? 
Here, I. David makes a represent 
Jonathan of his present troubles. 
Saul lay bound by his trance at Naioth D: 
escaped to the court, and got to speak ¥ 
Jonathan. And it was happy for him 4 
he had such a friend at court, when he’! 
such an enemy on the throne. If there 
those that hate and despise us, let us 
disturbed at that, for there are those % 
that love and respect us. God hath set th 
one over against the other, and so must 
Jonathan was'a friend that loved at a 
loved David as well now in his distre 
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he was a brother that was born for ad- 
, Proy. xvii. 17. Now, 1. David ap- 
to Jonathan himself concerning his 
ocency, and he needed not say much to 
m for the proof of it, only he desired him 
| that if he knew of any just offence he had 
ven his father he would tell him, that he 
eht humble himself and beg his pardon: 
at have I done? v.1. 2. He endeavours 
to convince him that, notwithstanding his 
hnocency, Saul sought his life. Jonathan, 
m a principle of filial respect to his father, 
was very loth to believe that he designed or 
| would ever do so wicked a thing, v. 2. He 
‘the rather hoped so because he knew nothing 
f any such design, and he had usually been 
de privy to all his counsels. Jonathan, as 
me a dutiful son, endeavoured to cover 
ather’s shame, as far as was consistent 
justice and fidelity to David. Charity 
is not forward to think evil of any, especially 
of a parent, 1 Cor. xiii. 5. David therefore 
es him the assurance of an oath concern- 
his own danger, swears the peace upon 
al, that he was in fear of his hfe by him: 
s the Lord liveth, than which nothing more 
sure in itself, and as thy soul liveth, than 
which nothing more certain to thee, what- 
r thou thinkest, there is but a step between 
and death,” v.3. And, as for Saul’s con- 
ing it from Jonathan, it was easy to ac- 
unt for that; he knew the friendship be- 
tween him and David, and therefore, though 
in other things he advised with him, yet not 
that. None more fit than Jonathan to 
‘ve him in every design that was just and 
curable, but he knew him to be a man of 
more virtue than to be his confidant in so 
base a design as the murder of David. 
“If. Jonathan generously offers him his 
vice (v. 4): Whatsoever thou desirest, he 
ded not insert the proviso of lawful and 
est (for he knew David too well to think 
“he would ask any thing that was otherwise), 
ill even doit for thee. This is true friend- 
h Thus Christ testifies his love to us: 
, and it shall be done for you; and we 
st testify ours to him by keeping his com- 
ndments. 
If. David only desires him to satisfy 
nself, and then to satisfy him whether 
did really design his death or no. Per- 
ips David proposed this more for Jona- 
m’s conviction than his own, for he him-. 
was well satisfied. 1. The method of 
he proposed was very natural, and would 
ly discover how Saul stood affected to 
n. ‘I'he two next days Saul was to dine 
blicly, upon occasion of the solemnities of 
‘new moon, when extraordinary sacrifices 
e offered and feasts made upon the sacri- 
s. Saul was rejected of God, and the 
Spirit of the Lord had departed from him, 
'yet he kept up his observance of the holy 


easts. There may be the remains of ex- 
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Jonathan's covenant with David. 
ternal devotion where there is nothing 
but the ruims of real virtue. At these so- 
lemn feasts Saul had either all his children 
to sit with him, and David had a seat as one 
of them, or all his great officers, and David 
had a seat us one of them. However it was, 
David resolved his seat should be empty 
(and that it never used to be at a sacred 
feast) those two days (wv. 5), and he would 
abscond till the solemnity was over, and put 
it upon this issue: if Saul admitted an ex- 
cuse for his absence, and dispensed with it, 
he would conclude he had changed his mind 
and was reconciled to him; but if he re- 
sented it, and was put into a passion by it, it 
was easy to conclude he designed him a mis- 
chief, since it was certain he did not love 
him so well as to desire his presence for any 
other end than that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to do him a mischief, v.7. 2. The 
excuse he desired Jonathan to make for his 
absence, we have reason to think, was true, 
that he was invited by his elder brother to 
Bethlehem, his own city, to celebrate this 
new moon with his relations there, because, 
besides the monthly solemnity in which they 
held communion with all Israel, they had 
now a yearly sacrifice, and a holy feast upon 
it, for all the family, v. 6. They kept a day 
of thanksgiving in their family for the com- 
forts they enjoyed, and of prayer for the 
continuance of them. By this it appears 
that the family David was of was a very reli- 
gious family, a house that had a church in it. 
3. The arguments he used with Jonathan to 
persuade him to do this kindness for him were 
very pressing, v.8. (1.) That he had entered 
into a league of friendship with him, and it 
was Jonathan’s own proposal: Thou hast 
brought thy servant into a covenant of the 
Lord with thee. (2.) That he would by no 
means urge him to espouse his cause if he 
was not sure that it was a righteous cause: 
“* If there be iniquity in me, I am so far from 
desiring or expecting that the covenant be- 
tween us should bind thee to be a confederate 
with me in that iniquity that I. freely release 
thee from it, and wish that thy hand may be 
first upon me: Slay me thyself.” No honest 
man will urge his friend to do a dishonest 
thing for his sake. 


9 And Jonathan said, Far be it 
from thee: for if I knew certainly 
that evil were determined by my fa- 
ther to come upon thee, then would 
not [ tell it thee? 10 Then said 
David to Jonathan, Who shall tell 
me? or what 2f thy father answer 
thee roughly? 11 And Jonathan 
said unto David, Come, and let us go 
out into the field. And they went out 
both of them into the field. 12 And 
Jonathan said unto Dayid, O Lorp 
God of Israel, when I have sounded 
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my father about to morrow any time, 
or the third day, and, behold, if there 
be good toward David, and I then 
send not unto thee, and show it 
thee; 13 The Lorn do so and much 
more to Jonathan: but if it please 
my father to do thee evil, then I will 
show it thee, and send thee away, that 
thou mayest go in peace: and the 
Lorp be with thee, as he hath been 
with my father. 14 And thou shalt 
not only while yet I live show me the 
kindness of the Lorn, that I die 
not: 15 But also thou shalt not cut 
off thy kindness from my house for 
ever: no, not when the Lorp hath 
cut off the enemies of David every 
one from the face of the earth. 16 
So Jonathan made a covenant with 
the house of David, saying, Let the 
Lorn even require zt at the hand of 
David’s enemies. 17 And Jonathan 
caused David to swear again, because 
he loved him: for he loved him as 
he loved his own soul. 18 Then 
Jonathan said to David, To morrow 
is the new moon: and thou shalt 
be missed, because thy seat will be 
empty. 19 And when thou hast 
stayed three days, then thou shalt go 
down quickly, and come to the place 
where thou didst hide thyself when 
the business was in hand, and shalt 
remain by the stone Ezel. 20 And 
I will shoot three arrows on the side 
thereof, as though I shot at a mark. 
21 And, behold, 1 will send a lad, 
saying, Go, find out the arrows. If 
I expressly say unto the lad, Behold, 
the arrows are on this side of thee, 
take them; then come thou: for 
there is peace to thee, and no hurt; 
as the Lorp liveth. 22 But if I say 
thus unto the young man, Behold, 
the arrows are beyond thee; go thy 
way: for the Lorp hath sent thee 
away. 23 And as touching the mat- 
ter which thou and I have spoken of, 
behold, the Lorp be between thee 


and me for ever. 

Here, I. Jonathan protests his fidelity to 
David in his distress. Notwithstanding the 
strong confidence David had in Jonathan, 
yet, because he might have some reason to 
fear that his father’s influence, and his own 
interest, should make him warp, or grow 


1 SAMU 


cool towards him ian. th 
quisite solemnly to renew the 
is friendship to him (w. 9): 
thee to think that I suspect thee of any 
for which I should either slay thee | 
deliver thee to my father; no, if thou 
any jealousy of that, Come let us go : 
field (v. 11), and talk it over more full 
He did not challenge him to the field 
fight him for an affront, but to fix him in} 
friendship. He faithfully promised hi 
he would Jet him know how, upon t 
found his father affected towards him, a 
would make the matter neither better r 
worse than it was. “If there be good 1 
wards thee, I will show it thee, that thi 
mayest be easy (v. 12), if evil, I will send t 
away, that thou mayest be safe” (v.13); a 
thus he would help to deliver him from f 
evil if it were real and from the fear of evil 
it were but imaginary. For the confirmati 
of his promise he appeals to God, 1. As 
witness (v.12): ‘‘ O Lord God of Israel, th 
knowest I mean sincerely, and think as 
speak.” The strength of his passion mz 
the manner of his speaking concise a 
abrupt. 2. As a judge: “ The Lord do 
and much more to Jonathan (v. 13), if I spe 
deceitfully, or break my word with 1 
friend.” He expressed himself thus | 
lemnly that David might be abundantly a 
sured of his sincerity. And thus God h 
confirmed his promises to us, that we mig 
have strong consolation, Heb. vi. 17, | 
Jonathan adds to his protestations his hear 
prayers: “ The Lord be with thee, to prot 
and prosper thee, as he has been for 
with my father, though now he has 
drawn.” ‘Thus he intimates his belie 
David would be in his father’s place, an 
good wishes that he might prosper in it be! 
than his father now did. oy 
IJ. He provides for the entail of the cov 
nant of friendship with David upon his pe 
terity, ». 14—16. He engages David to | 
a friend to his family when he was ge 
(v. 15): Thou shalt promise that thou 
not cut off thy kindness from my house for ev 
This he spoke from a natural affection | 
had to his children, whom he desired 
might go well with after his decease, and 1 
whose future welfare he desired to impro} 
his present interest. It also intimates h 
firm belief of David’s advancement, and th 
it would be in the power of his hand to de 
kindness or unkindness to his seed; for, 
process of time, the Lord would cut 
enemies, Saul himself not excepted; 
“Do not thou cut off thy kindness fro 
house, nor revenge my father’s wrong 
my children.” The house of Davi 
likewise be bound to the house of Jonat 
from generation to generation; he 
covenant (v. 16) with the house of D 
Note, True friends cannot but covet to 
mit to theirs after them their mutua 
tions. Thy own friend, and thy father’s 


This kindness, 1. He calls the 
ndness e Lord, because it is such kind- 
so a8 God shows to those whom he takes 
) covenant with himself; for he is a God 
‘to them and to their seed; they are beloved 
| for the fathers’ sakes. 2. "He secures it by 
|an imprecation’(v. 16): The Lord require wt 
at the hand of David’s seed (for of David 
self he had no suspicion) if they prove so 
far David’s enemies as to deal wrongfully 
with the posterity of Jonathan, David’s friend. 
‘He feared lest David, or.some of his, should 
hereafter be tempted, for the clearing and 
confirming of their title to the throne, to do 
| by his seed as Abimelech had done by the 
aris of Gideon (Judg. ix. 5), and this he 
| would effectually prevent; but the reason 
en (v.17) why Jonathan was so earnest to 
| have the friendship entailed is purely gene- 
| rous, and has nothing of self init; it was 
‘because he loved him as he loved his own soul, 
nd therefore desired that he and his might 
he beloved by him. David, though now in 
isgrace at court and in distress, was as 
jable in the eyes of Jonathan as ever he 
d been, and he loved him never the less 
his father’s hating him, so pure were the 
principles on which his friendship was built. 
Having himself sworn to David, he caused 
David to swear to him, and (as we read it) to 
wear again, which David consented to (for 
é that bears an honest mind does not startle 
‘assurances), to swear by his love to him, 
ich he looked upon as a sacred thing. 
Onathan’s heart was so much upon it that, 
vhen they parted this time, he concluded 
ith a solemn appeal to God: The Lord be 
ween me and thee for ever (v. 23), that is, 
od himself be judge between us and our 
ilies for ever, if on either side this league 
friendship be violated.” It was in re- 
mbrance of this covenant that David was 
d to Mephibosheth, 2 Sam. ix. 7; xxi. 7. 
will be a kindness to ourselves and ours 
secure an interest in those whom God fa- 
ours and to make his friends ours. 
Ill. He settles the method of intelligence, 
‘and by what signs and tokens he would give 
lim notice how his father stood affected to- 
ards him. David would be missed the first 
lay, or at least the second day, of the new 
Moon, and would be enquired after, v. 18. 
On the third day, by which time he would 
ib ave returned from Bethlehem, he must be 
it such a place (v. 19), and Jonathan would 
ome towards that place with his bow and 
ows to shoot for diversion (v. 20), would 
d his lad to fetch his arrows, and, if they 
e shot short of the lad, David must take 
or a signal of safety, and not be afraid to 
how his head (v.21); but, if he shot beyond 
the lad, it was a signal of danger, and he 
must shift for his safety, v.22. This expe- 
‘dient he fixed lest he should not have the 
{ portunity, which yet it proved he had, of 
alking with David, and making the report 
YD ‘word of mouth. 
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“oaad bar excuses David to Saul. 


24 So David hid himself in the 
field: and when the new moon was 
come, the king sat him down to eat 
meat. 25 And the king sat upon his 
seat, as at other times, even upon a 
seat by the wall: and Jonathan arose, 
and Abner sat by Saul’s side, and 
David’s place was empty. 26 Ne- 
vertheless Saul spake not any thing 
that day: for he thought, Something 
hath befallen him, he is not clean: 
surely he zs not clean. 27 And it 
came to pass on the morrow, which 
was the second day of the month, 
that David’s place was empty: and 
Saul said unto Jonathan his son, 
Wherefore cometh not the son of 
Jesse to meat, neither yesterday, nor 
to.day? 28 And Jonathan answered 
Saul, David earnestly asked leave of 
me to go to Beth-lehem: 29 And he 
said, Let me go, I pray thee; for our 
family hath a sacrifice in the city; 
and my brother, he hath commanded 
me to be there: and now, if I have 
found favour in thine eyes, let me get 
away, I pray thee, and see my bre- 
thren. Therefore he cometh not unto 
the king’s table. 30 Then Saul’s 
anger was kindled against Jonathan, 
and he said unto him, Thou son of 
the perverse rebellious woman, do not 
I know that thou hast chosen the 
son of Jesse to thine own confusion, 
and unto the confusion of my mo- 
ther’s nakedness? 31 For as long 
as the son of Jesse liveth upon the 
ground, thou shalt not be established, 
nor thy kingdom. Wherefore now 
send and fetch him unto me, for he 
shall surely die. 32 And Jonathan 
answered Saul his father, and said 
unto him, Wherefore shall he be 
slain? what hath he done? 33 And 


‘Saul cast a javelin at him to smite 


him: whereby Jonathan knew that it 
was determined of his father to slay 
David. 34 So Jonathan arose from 
the table in fierce anger, and did eat 
no meat the second day of the month: 
for he was grieved for David, because 
his father had done him shame. 
Jonathan is here effectually convinced of 


that which he was so loth to believe, that his 
father had an implacable enmity to David, 
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and would certainly be the death of its ifi it 
were in his power; and he had like to have 
paid very dearly himself for the conviction. 

I. David is missed from the feast on the 
first day, but nothing is said of him. The 
king sat upon his seat, to feast upon the 
peace-offerings as at other times (v. 25), and 
yet had his heart as full of envy and malice 
against David as it could hold. He should 
first have been reconciled to him, and then 
have come and offered his gift ; but, instead of 
that, he hoped, at this feast, to drink the 
blood of David. What an abomination was 
that sacrifice which was brought with sucha 
wicked mind as this! Prov. xxi. 27. When 
the king came to take his seat Jonathan 
arose, in reverence to him both as a father 
and as his sovereign; every one knew his 
place, but David’s was empty. It did not 
use to be so. None more constant than he 
in attending holy duties; nor had he been 
absent now but that he must have come at 
the peril of his life ; self-preservation obliged 
him to withdraw. Inimminent peril presént 
opportunities may be waived, nay, we ought 
not to throw ourselves into the mouth of 
danger. Christ himself absconded often, 
till he knew that his hour had come. But 
that day Saul took no notice that he missed 
David, but said within himself, “ Surely he is 
not clean, v. 26. Some ceremonial pollution 
has befallen him, which forbids him to eat of 
the holy things till he has washed his clothes, 
and bathed his flesh 4 in water, and been unclean 
until the evening.” Saul knew what conscience 
David made of the law, and that he would 
rather keep away from the holy feast than 
come in his uncleanness. Blessed be God, 
no uncleanness is now a restraint upon us, 
but what we may by faith and repentance 
be washed from in the fountain opened, 
Ps. xxvi. 6. 

II. He is enquired for the second day, 
v. 27. Saul asked Jonathan, who he knew 
was his confidant, Wherefore cometh not the 
son of Jesse to meat? He was his own son 
by marriage, but he calls him in disdain, the 
son of Jesse. He asks for him as if he were 
not pleased that he should be absent from a 
religious feast; and so it should be an ex- 
ample to masters of families to see to it that 
those under their charge be not absent from 
the worship of God, either in public or in the 
family. It is a bad thing for us, except in 
case of necessity, to omit any opportunity of 
statedly attending on God in solemn ordi- 
nances. Thomas lost a sight of Christ by 
being once absent from a meeting of the dis- 
ciples. But that which displeased Saul was 
that hereby he missed the opportunity he ex- 
pected of doing David a mischief. 

IIl. Jonathan makes his excuse, v. 28, 29. 
1. That he was absent upon a good occasion, 
keeping the feast in another place, though 
not here, sent for by his elder brother, who 
was now more respectful to him than he had 
been (ch. xvii. 28), and that he had gone to 


pay pity respec 
keeping up of bre 
would deny a ser lib 
due time. He a 
without leave humbly asked 
from Jonathan, who, as “hie. 
was proper to be applied to for it, + hie 
represents David as not wanting in 2 
stance of respect and duty to the governm el 
IV. Saul hereupon breaks out into a .: 
extravagant passion, and rages like a 
disappointed of his prey. David was out 
his reach, but he falls upon Jonathan fi 
sake (v. 30, 31), gives him base language, n D 
fit for a gentleman, a prince, to give toa 
man, especially his own son, heir apparent 
his crown, a son that served him, the greate 
stay and ornament of his family, befor 
great deal of company, at a feast, when 
should be in good humour, at a 
by which all irregular passions should | 
mortified and subdued ; yet he does in effe 
call him, 1. A bastard: Thou son of the p 
verse rebellious woman ; that is, accordi 
the foolish filthy language of men’s bruti 
passion now a day, “ Thou son of a whore 
He tells him he was born fo the confusio 
his mother, that is, he had given the wor 
cause to suspect that he was not the 
mate son of Saul, because he loved him w 
Saul hated and supported him who would 
the destruction of their family. 2. A trait 
Thou son of perverse rebellion (so the wa 
is), that is, ‘thou perverserebel.”” At othe 
times he reckoned no counsellor or coi 
mander that he had more trusty and ich b 
loved than Jonathan ; yet now im this pz 
he represents him as dangerous to his croy 
and life. 3. A fool: Thou hast chosen ti 
son of Jesse for thy friend to thy own conj 
sion, for while he lives thou shalé never 
established. Jonathan indeed did wisely ar 
well for himself and family to secure an ij 
terest in David, whom Heaven had destine 
to the throne, yet, for this, he is brant E 
most impolitic. It is good taking G 
people for our people and going with th bo 
that have him with them. It will prove? 
our advantage at last, however for the ss 
sent it may be thought a disparagement, a 
a prejudice to our secular interest. - 
probable Saul knew that David was anointe 
to the kingdom by the same hand th 
anointed him, and then not Jonathan, bu 
himself, was the fool, to think to defeat # 
counsels of God. Yet nothing will 
him but David must die, and Jonathan 
fetch him to execution. See how ill 
passion looks, and let it warn us against t ] 
indulgence of any thing like it in ourselves 
Anger is madness, and he that hates hi 
brother is a murderer. “a 
V. Jonathan is sorely grieved and 
into disorder by his father’s barbarous p 
sion, and the more because he had hope 
better things, v.2. He was troubled for! 
father, that he should be such a brates TON 
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< David informed of his danger. 


CHAP. XXI. 


iend, whom he knew to bea 
God, that he should be so basely 
abus ewas grieved for David (v. 34), and 
roubled for himself too, because his father 
done him shame, and, though most un- 
justly, yet he must submit to it. One would 
pity Jonathan to see how he was put, 1. Into 
‘the peril of sin. Much ado that wise and 
good man had to keep his temper, upon such 
a provocation as this. His father’s reflec- 
tions upon himself he made no return to; 
it becomes inferiors to bear with meekness 
and silence the contempts put upon them in 
‘wrath and passion. When thou art the anvil 
lie thou still. But his dooming David to die 
he could not bear: to that he replied with 
‘some heat (v.32), Wherefore shall he be slain ? 
‘What has he done? Generous spirits can 
much more easily bear to be abused them- 
selves than to hear their friends abused. 2. 
ato the peril of death. Saul was now so 
trageous that he threw his javelin at Jona- 
than, v. 33. He seemed to be in great care 
(@. 31) that Jonathan should be established 
in his kingdom, and yet now he himself aims 
at his life. What fools, what savage beasts 
‘and worse does anger make men! How ne- 
cessary is it to put a hook in its nose and a 
dle in its jaws! Jonathan was fully satis- 
d that evil was determined against David, 
| which put him out of frame exceedingly: he 

rose from table, thinking it high time when 
his life was struck at, and would eat no meat, 
or they were not to eat of the holy things in 
their mourning. All the guests, we may 
suppose, were discomposed, and the mirth 
‘of the feast was spoiled. He that is cruel 
| troubles his own flesh, Prov. xi. 17. 


‘ 35 And it came to pass in the 
“morning, that Jonathan went out into 
the field at the time appointed with 
| Dayid, and a little lad with him. 36 
| And he said unto his lad, Run, find 
it now the arrows which I shoot. 
And as the lad ran, he shot an arrow 
| beyond him. 37 And when the lad 
‘was come to the place of the arrow 
which Jonathan had shot, Jonathan 
sried after the lad, and said, Is not 
the arrow beyond thee? 38 And Jo- 
Mpathan erled after the lad, Make 
“speed, haste. stay not. And Jona- 
shan’s lad gathered up the arrows, 
and came to nismaster. 39 But the 
lad knew not any thing: only Jona- 
than and David knew the matter. 40 
nd Jonathan gave his artillery unto 
' his lad, and said unto him, Go, carry 
em to the city. 41 And as soon as 
| the lad was gone, David arose out of 
place toward the south, and fell on 


his face to the ground, and bowed 
himself three times: and they kissed 
one another, and wept one with an- 
other, until David exceeded. 42 And 
Jonathan said to David, Go in peace, 
forasmuch as we have sworn both of 
us in the name of the Lorp, saying, 
The Lorp be between me and thee, 
and between my seed and thy seed 
for ever. And he arose and departed : 
and Jonathan went into the city. 
Here is, 1. Jonathan’s faithful perform- 
ance of his promise to give David notice of 
the success of his dangerous experiment. He 
went at the time and to the place appointed 
(v. 35), within sight of which he knew David 
lay hid, sent his footboy to fetch his arrows, 
which he would shoot at random (v. 36), and 
gave David the fatal signal by shooting an 
arrow beyond the lad Ww. 37): Is not the ar- 
row beyond thee ? That word [beyond] David 
knew the meaning of better than the lad. 
Jonathan dismissed the lad, who knew no- 
thing of the matter, and, finding the coast 
clear and no danger of a discovery, he pre- 
sumed*upon one minute’s personal conversa- 
ticn with David after he had bidden him flee 
for his life. 2. The most sorrowful parting 
of these two friends, who, for aught that ap- 
pears, never came together again but once, 
and that was by stealth in a wood, ch. xxiii. 
16. (1.) David addressed himself to Jona- 
than with the reverence of a servant rather 
than the freedom of a friend: He fell on his 
face to the ground, and bowed himself three 
times, as one deeply sensible of his obliga- 
tions to him for the good services he had 
done him. (2.) They took leave of each 
other with the greatest affection imaginable, 
with kisses and tears ; they wept on each 
other’s neck till David exceeded, v.41. The 
separation of two such faithful friends was 
equally grievous to them both, but David’s 
case was the more deplorable; for, when 
Jonathan was returning to his family and 
friends, David was leaving all his comforts, 
even those of God’s sanctuary, and therefore 
his grief exceeded Jonathan’s, or perhaps it 
was because his temper was more tender and 
his passions were stronger. (3.) They re- 
ferred themselves to the covenant of friend- 


ship that was between them, both of them ~ 


comforting themselves with this in this 
mournful separation: “ We have sworn both 
of us in the name of the Lord, for ourselves 
and our heirs, that we and they will be faith- 
ful and kind to each other from generation 
to generation.” Thus, while we are at home 
in the body and absent from the Lord, this is 
our comfort, that he has made with us an 
everlasting covenant. 
CHAP. XXI. 


David has now quite taken leave both of Saul’s court andof his 
camp, has bidden farewell to his alter idem—his other self, the 
beloved Jonathan ; and henceforward to the end of this book ha 
is looked upon and treated as an outlaw and proclaimed a traitor. 
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BEE mre: Ps 
s the show-bread. 1 
We still find him shifting from place to place for his own safety, 
and Saul pursuing him. His tronbles are very particularly re- 
lated in this and the following chapters, not only to be a key to 
the Psalms, but that he might be, as other prophets, an example 
to the saints in allages, ‘of suffering affliction, and of patience,” 
and especially that he might be a type of Christ, who, being 
anointed to the kingdom, humbled himself, and was therefore 
highly exalted. But the example of the suffering Jesus was a 
copy without a blot, that of David was not so; witness the re- 
cords of this chapter, where we find David in his flight, I. Im- 
posing upon Ahimelech the priest, to get from him both yictuals 
and arms, ver. 1—9, II. Imposing upon Achish, king of Gath, 
by feigning himself mad, ver. 10—15. Justly are troubles called 
temptations, for many are by them drawn into sin, 


HEN came David to Nob, to 

Ahimelech the priest: and Ahi- 
melech was afraid at the meeting of 
David, and said unto him, Why art 
thou alone, and no man with thee? 
2 And David said unto Ahimelech 
the priest, The king hath commanded 
me a business, and hath said unto me, 
Let no man know any thing of the 
business whereabout I send thee, and 
what I have commanded thee: and I 
have appointed my servants to such 
and such a place. 3 Now therefore 
what is under thine hand? give me 
five loaves of bread in mine hand, or 
what there is present. 4 And the 
priest answered David, and _ said, 
There is no common bread under 
mine hand, but there is hallowed 
bread; if the young men have kept 
themselves at least from women. 5 
And David answered the priest, and 
said unto him, Of a truth women 
have been kept from us about these 
three days, since I came out, and the 
vessels of the young men are holy, 
and the bread is in a manner com- 
mon, yea, though it were sanctified 
this day in the vessel. 6 So the 
priest gave him hallowed bread: for 
there was no bread there but the 
showbread, that was taken from be- 
fore the Lorp, to put hot bread in 
the day when it was taken away. 7 
Now a certain man of the servants of 
Saul was there that day, detained be- 
fore the Lorp; and his name was 
Doeg, an Edomite, the chiefest of the 
herdmen that belonged to Saul. 8 
And David said unto Ahimelech, And 
is there not here under thine hand 
spear or sword? for I have neither 
brought my sword nor my weapons 
with me, because the king’s business 
required haste. 9 And the priest 
said, The sword of Goliath the Phi- 
listine, whom thou slewest in the 
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valley of Elah, 
wrapped in a cloth 
if thou wilt take 
there is no other say 
David said, There is 
give it me. ee 


none dike ha , 
Oe fer at 
Here, 1. David, in distress, flies to th 
tabernacle of God, now pitched at Nob, su 
posed to be a city in the tribe of Benjami 
Since Shiloh was forsaken, the tabernacl 
often removed, though the ark still remaine 
at Kirjath-jearim. Hither David came 
his flight from Saul’s fury (v. 1), and appli 
to Ahimelech the priest. Samuel the prophi 
could not protect him, Jonathan the prit 
could not. He therefore has recourse nex 
to Ahimelech the priest. He foresees | 
must now be an exile, and therefore comes 1 
the tabernacle, 1. To take an affecting 
of it, for he knows not when he shall see 
again, and nothing will be more afflictive 
'him in his banishment than his dis 
|from the house of God, and his restrai 
| from public ordinances, as appears by man 
of his psalms. He had given an affectiona 
farewell to his friend Jonathan, and canne 
go till he has given the like to the tabernac 
2. To enquire of the Lord there, and to bi 
direction from him in the way both of duty 
and safety, his case bemg difficult and dan 
gerous. That this was his business appear 
ch, xxii. 10, where it is said that Ahimelec 
enquired of the Lord for him, as he had don 
formerly, v. 15. It is a great comfort to v 
in a day of trouble that we have a God to g 
to, to whom we may open our case, and fron 
whom we may ask and expect direction. 
II. Ahimelech the priest is surprised t 
see him in so poor an equipage; havin 
heard that he had fallen into disgrace a 
court, he looked shy upon him, as most ar 
apt to do upon their, friends when the work 
frowns upon them. He was afraid of in 
curring Saul’s displeasure by entertainin 
him, and took notice how mean a figure hi 
now made to what he used to make: Wh 
art thou alone? He had some with him (as 
appears Mark ii. 26), but they were only h 
own servants ; he had none of the courtiers 
no persons of quality with him, as he used | 
have at other times, when he came to enquit 
of the Lord. He says (Ps. xlii. 4) he 
wont to go with a multitude to the hot 
God ; and, having now but two or three will 
him, Ahimelech might well ask, Why ar 
thou alone ? He that was suddenly adyanceé 
from the solitude of a shepherd’s life t 
crowds and hurries of the camp is no 
soon reduced to the desolate condition 
exile and is alone like a sparrow on the, 
top, such changes are there in this world 
so uncertain are its smiles! Those tha’ 
courted to-day may be deserted to-morro 
III. David, under pretence of being 
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‘upon public services, solicits Ahime- 
ch to supply his present wants, v. 2, 3. 
. Here David did not behave like him- 
self, He told Ahimelech a gross untruth, 
that Saul had ordered him business to de- 
| spatch, that his attendants were dismissed to 
| such a place, and that he was charged to ob- 
"serve secresy and therefore durst not com- 
 municate it, no, not to the priest himself. 
_ This was all false. What shall we say to 
| this? The scripture does not conceal it, 
| and we dare not justify it. It was ill done, 
| and proved of bad consequence; for it oc- 
_ easioned the death of the priests of the Lord, 
as David reflected upon it afterwards with 
regret, ch. xxii. 22. It was needless for him 
thus to dissemble with the priest, for we may 
suppose that, if he had told him the truth, 
1¢ would have sheltered and relieved him as 
| readily as Samuel did, and would have known 
_ the better how to advise him and enquire of 
God for him. People should be free with 
_ their faithful ministers. David was a man 
“of great faith and courage, and yet now both 
oe him, and he fell thus foully through 
| fear and cowardice, and both owing to the 
weakness of his faith. Had he trusted God 
_ sight he would not have used such a sorry 
" sinful shift as this for hisown preservation. It 
is written, not for our imitation, no, not in 
_ the greatest straits, but for our admonition. 
| Let him that thinks he stands take heed lest he 
all and let us all pray daily, Lord, lead us 
not into temptation. Let us all take occasion 
from this to lament, (1.) The weakness and 
infirmity of good men; the best are not 
| perfect on this side heaven. There may be 
rue grace where yet there are many failings. 
|'(2.) The wickedness of bad times, which 
rees good men into such straits as prove 
mptations too strong for them. Oppres- 
| sion makes a wise man do foolishly. 
_ 2. Two things David begged of Ahimelech, 
bread and a sword. 
- (.) He wanted bread: Five loaves, v. 3. 
‘Travelling was then troublesome, when men 
‘generally carried their provisions with them 
| in kind, having little money and no public 
houses, else David would not now have had 
| to seek for bread. It seems David had 
nown the seed of the righteous begging bread 
ecasionally, but not constantly, Ps. xxxvii. 
Now, [1.] The priest objected that; he 
| had none but hallowed bread, show-bread, 
which had stood a week on the golden table 
ca the sanctuary, and was taken thence for 
the use of the priests and their families, v. 4. 
| It seems the priest kept no good house, but 
anted either a heart to be hespitable or pro- 
sions wherewithal to be so. Ahimelech 
thinks that the young men that attended 
David might not eat of this bread unless they 
had for some time abstained from women, 
_ even from their own wives ; this was required 
at the giving of the law (Exod. xix. 15), but 
_ otherwise we never find this made the matter 
of any ceremonial purity on the one side or 
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Dawid obtains the show-bread. 
pollution on the other, and therefore the 
priest here seems to be over-nice, not to sa 
superstitious. [2.] David pleads that he 
and those that were with him, in this case of 
necessity, might lawfully eat of the hallowed 
bread, for they were not only able to answer 
his terms of keeping from women for three 
days past, but the vessels (that is, the bodies) 
of the young men were holy, being possessed in 
sanctification and honour at all times (1 Thess. 
iv. 4, 5), and therefore God would take par- 
ticular care of them, that they wanted not 
necessary supports, and would have his 
priest to do so. Being thus holy, holy 
things were not forbidden to them. Poor 
and pious Israelites were in effect priests to 
God, and, rather than be starved, might feed 
on the bread which was appropriated to the 
priests. Believers are spiritual priests, and 
the offerings of the Lord shall be their in- 
heritance ; they eat the bread of their God 
He pleads that the bread is in a manner com, 
mon, now that what-was primarily the re. 
ligious use of it is over; especially (as our 
margin reads 1t) when there is other bread 
(hot, v. 6) sanctified this day in the vessel, and 
put in the room of it upon the table. This 
was David’s plea, and the Son of David ap- 
proves it, and shows from it that mercy is to 
be preferred to sacrifice, that ritual observ- 
ances must give way to moral duties, and 
that that may be done in a case of an urgent 
providential necessity which may not other- 
wise be done. He brings it to justify his 
disciples in plucking the ears of corn on the 
sabbath day, for which the Pharisees cen- 
sured them, Matt. xii. 3, 4. [3.] Ahimelech 
hereupon supplies him: He gave him hal- 
lowed bread (v. 6), and some think it was 
about this that he enquired of the Lord, ch. 
xxii. 10. As a faithful servant he would not 
dispose of his master’s provisions without 
his master’s leave. ‘This bread, we may sup- 
pose, was the more agreeable to David for 
its being hallowed, so precious were all sacred 
things to him. The show-bread was but 
twelve loaves in all, yet out, of these he gave 
David five (v. 3), though they had no more 
in the house; but he trusted Providence. 
(2.) He wanted a sword. Persons of 
quality, though officers of the army, did not 
then wear their swords so constantly as now 
they do, else surely David would not have 
been without one. It was a wonder that 
Jonathan did not furnish him with his, as he 
had before done, ch. xviii. 4. However, it 
happened that he had now no weapons with 
him, the reason of which he pretends to be 
because he came away in haste, v.8. Those 
that are furnished with the sword of the 
Spirit and the shield of faith cannot be dis- 
armed of them, nor need they, at any time, 
to be at a loss. But the priests, it seems, 
had no swords: the weapons of their war- 
fare were not carnal. There was not a 
sword to be found about the tabernacle but 
the sword of Goliath, which was laid up 
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behind the ephod, as a monument of the 
lorious victory David obtained over him. 
Be baby David had an eye to that when he 
asked the priest to help him with a sword ; 
for, that being mentioned, O! says he, there 
is none like that, give it to me, v. 9. He 
could not use Saul’s armour, for he had not 
proved it; but this sword of Goliath he had 
made trial of and done execution with. By 
this it appears that he was now well grown 
in strength and stature, that he could wear 
and wield such a sword as that. God had 
taught his hands to war, so that he could do 
wonders, Ps. xviii. 34. Two things we may 
observe concerning this sword :—(1.] That 
God had graciously given it to him, as a 
pledge of his singular favour; so that when- 
ever he drew it, nay, whenever he looked 
upon it, it would be a great support to his 
faith, by bringing to mind that great instance 
of the particular care and countenance of the 
divine providence respecting him. Experi- 
ences are great encouragements. [2.] That 
he had gratefully given it back to God, dedi- 
cating it to him and to his honour as a token 
of his thankfulness; and now in his distress 
it stood him greatly in stead. Note, What 
we devote to God’s praise, and serve him 
with, is most likely to redound, one way or 
other, to our own comfort and benefit. What 
we gave we have. 
’ Thus was David well furnished with arms 
and victuals; but it fell out very unhappily 
that there was one of Saul’s servants then 
attending before the Lord, Doeg by name, 
that proved a base traitor both to David and 
to Ahimelech. He was by birth an Edomite 
(v. 7), and though proselyted to the Jewish 
religion, to get the preferment he now had 
under Saul, yet he retained the ancient 
and hereditary enmity of Edom to Israel. 
He was master of the herds, which perhaps 
was then a place of as much honour as 
master of the horse is now. Some occasion 
or other he had at this time to wait on the 
priest, either to be purified from some pollu- 
tion or to pay some vow, but, whatever 
his business was, it is said, he was detained 
before the Lord. He must attend and could 
not help it, but he was sick of the service, 
snuffed at it, and said, What a weariness is 
it! Mal. i. 13. He would rather have been 
any where else than before the Lord, and 
therefore, instead of minding the business he 
came about, was plotting to do David a mis- 
chief and to be revenged on Ahimelech for 
detaining him. God’s sanctuary could never 
secure itself from such wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. See Gal. ii. 4. 


10 And David arose, and fled that 
day for fear of Saul, and went to 
Achish the king of Gath. 11 And 
the servants of Achish said unto him, 
Is not this David the king of the 
land? did they not sing one to an- 


other of him in ¢ 


laid up these words i in 
was sore afraid of Achish the ki 
Gath. 13 And he changed his be 
viour before them, and feigned 
self mad in their hands, and scral 
on the doors of the gate, and let h 
spittle fall down upon his beard. 
Then said Achish unto his servants 
Lo, ye see the man is mad: where 
fore then have ye brought him to me? 
15 Have I need of mad men, that ys 
have brought this fellow to play th 
mad man in my presence? shall thi 
fellow come into my house? ‘4 


David, though king elect, is here an e le 
—designed to be master of vast treasures, ye yet 
just now begging his bread—anointed to th 
crown, and yet here forced to flee from h 
country. Thus do God’s providences some 
times seem to run counter to his promises, fo 
the trial of his people’s faith, and the glori 
ing of his name, in the accomplishment o} 
his counsels, notwithstanding the difficulti et 
that lay in the way. Here is, 1. David’ 
flight into the land of the Philistines, where 
he hoped to be hid, and to remain undis 
covered in the court or camp of Achish kin, 
of Gath,v.10. Israel’s darling is necessitate 
to quit the land of Israel, and he ihe 
the Philistine’s great enemy (upon I know 
not what inducements) goes to seek fo 
shelter among them. It should seem that 
as, though the Israelites loved him, yet : 
king of Israel had a personal enmity to hir 
which obliged him to leave his own count 
so, though the Philistines hated him, yet the 
king of Gath had a personal kindness for him 
valuing his merit, and perhaps the more for 
his killing Goliath of Gath, who, it may 
had been no friend to Achish. To. hi 
David now went directly, as to one he coul 
confide in, as afterwards (ch. xxvii. 2, 3), and 
Achish would now have protected him bul 
that he was afraid of disobliging his own 
people. God’s persecuted people havale en 
found better usage from Philistines thar 
from Israelites, in the Gentile theatres tha 
in the Jewish synagogues. The king of 
Judah imprisoned Jeremiah, and the king c 
Babylon set him at liberty. 2. The dis 
which the servants of Achish took at 
being there, and their complaint of it to 
Achish (v. 11): “Is not this David? Is ne 
this he that has triumphed over the Philis. 
tines ? witness that burden of the song whicl 
was so much talked of, Saul has slain his 
thousands, but David, this very man, his ten 
thousands. Nay, Is not this he that (if ox 
intelligence ae the land of Israel] Pe : 
is, or is to be, king of the land?” © 
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ist be an enemy to our country; and 
s it safe or honourable for us to protect or 

tertain such a man?” Achish perhaps had 
intimated to them that it would be policy to 
entertaiz. David, because he was now an 
enemy to Saul, and he might be hereafter a 
friend to them. It is common for the out- 


, Jaws of a nation to be sheltered by the 


enemies of that nation. But the servants of 
Achish objected to his politics, and thought 
it not at all fit that he should stay among 
them. 3. The fright which this put David 
into. Though he had some reason to put 
confidence in Achish, yet, when he perceived 
the servants of Achish jealous of him, he be- 
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- David driven from Achish 
wards he was very kind to him, even when 
the lords of the Philistines favoured -him not, 
ch. xxvill. 1, 2; xxix. 6), he pretended to his 
servants that he really thought he was mad, 
and therefore had reason to question whether 
it was David or no; or, if it were, they 
need not fear him, what harm could he do 
them now that his reason had departed from 
him? They suspected that Achish was in- 
clined to entertain him: “ Not I,” says he. 
“He isa madman. I’ll have nothing to do 
with him. You need not fear that I should 
employ him, or give him any countenance. 
He humours the thing well enough when he 
asks, ‘‘ Have I need of madmen? Shail this 


gan to be afraid that Achish would be obliged | fool come into my house? I will show him 


_ to deliver him up to them, and he was sorely 


afraid (v. 12), and perhaps he was the more 


apprehensive of his own danger, when he 


was thus discovered, because he wore Go- 
liath’s sword, which, we may suppose, was 
well known in Gath, and with which he had 


_ reason to expect they would cut off his head, 


as he had cut off Goliath’s with it. David 


~~ now learned by experience what he has 
taught us (Ps. cxviil. 9), that it is better to 
trust in the Lord than to put confidence in 


rinces. Men of high degree are a lie, and, 


if we make them our hope, they may prove 


our fear. It was at this time that David 
penned Psalm ly. (Michtam, a golden psalm), 
when the Philistines took him in Gath, where 
naving shown before God his distresses, he 
resolves (v. 3), “What time I am afraid I will 
trust in thee; and therefore (v. 11) will not be 
afraid what man can do unto me, no, not the 
sons of the giant.” 4. The course he took 
to get out of their hands: He feigned himself 
mad, v.13. He used the gestures and 
fashions of a natural fool, or one that had 
gone out of his wits, supposing they would 
be ready enough to believe that the disgrace 
he had fallen into, and the troubles he was 
now in, had driven him distracted. This 
dissimulation of his cannot be justified at 
was a mean thing thus to disparage himself, 
and inconsistent with truth thus to misrepre- 


7 - sent himself, and therefore not becoming the 


. 


honour and sincerity of such a man as Da- 
vid) ; yet it may insome degree be excused, 
for it was not a downright lie and it was like 
a stratagem in war, by which he imposedupon 
his enemies for the preservation of his own 
life. What David did here in pretence and 
for his own safety, which made it partly ex- 
eusable, drunkards do really, and only to gra- 
tify a base lust : they make fools of themselves 
and change their behaviour; their words and 
actions commonly are either as silly and 
ridiculous as an idiot’s or as furious and out- 
rageous as a madman’s, which has often made 
me wonder that ever men of sense and 
honour should allow themselves in it. 5. 
His escape by this means, v. 14,15. I am 
apt to think Achish was aware that the 
delirium was but counterfeit, but, being de- 


_ Sisous to protect David (as we find after-' 
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no kindness, but then you shall do him no 
hurt, for, if he be a madman, he is to be 
pitied.” He therefore drove him away, as it 
is in the title of Ps. xxxiv, which David 
penned upon this occasion, and an excellent 
psalm it is, and shows that he did not change 
his spirit when he changed his behaviour, 
but even in the greatest difficulties and hur- 
ries his heart was fixed, trusting in the Lord; 
and he concludes that psalm with this as- 
surance, that none of those that trust in God 
shall be desolate, though they may be, as he 
now was, solitary and distressed, persecuted, 
but not forsaken. 


CHAP. XXII. 


David, being driven from Achish, returns into the land of Israel 
to be hunted by Saul. 1. David sets up his standard in the 
cave of Adullam, entertains his relations (ver. 1), enlists soldiers 
(ver. 2), but removes his aged parents to a more quiet settle- 
ment (ver. 3, 4), and has the prophet Gad for his counsellor, 
ver. 5. Saul resolves to pursue him and find him out, com 
plains of his servants and Jonathan (ver 6-—8), and, finding by 
Doeg’s information that Ahimelech had been kind to David, he 
ordcred him and all the priests that were with him, eighty-five in 
all, to be put to death, and all that belonged to them destroyed 
(ver. 9—19) from the barbarous execution of which sentence Abia- 
thar escaped to David, ver. 20—23. 


AVID therefore departed thence, 

iY and escaped to the cave Adul- 
lam: and when his brethren and all 
his father’s house heard zé, they went 
down thither to him. 2 And every 
one that was in distress, and every 
one that was in debt, and every 
one that was discontented, gathered 
themselves unto him ; and he became 
a captain over them: and there were 
with him about four hundred men. 
3 And David went thence to Mizpeh 
of Moab: and he said unto the king 
of Moab, Let my father and my mo- 
ther, I pray thee, come forth, and be 
with you, till I know what God will 
do forme. 4 And he brought them 
before the king of ‘Moab: and they 
dwelt with him all the while that 
David was in the hold. 5 And the 
prophet Gad said unto David, Abide 
not in the hold; depart, and get thee 
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avidd in the cuve Adullam. 
into the land of Judah. Then David 
departed, and came into the forest 
of Hareth. © 


Here, I. David shelters himself in the cave 
of Aduillam, v. 1. Whether it was a natural or 
artificial fastness does not appear; it is pro- 
bable that the access to it was so difficult 
that David thought himself able, with Go- 
liath’s sword, to keep it against all the forces 
of Saul, and therefore buried himself alive in 
it, while he was waiting to see (as he says here, 
v. 3) what God would do with him. The 
promise of the kingdom implied a promise of 
preservation to it, and yet David used proper 
means for his own safety, otherwise he would 
have tempted God. He did not do any thing 
that aimed to destroy Saul, but only to secure 
himself. He that might have done great 
ny, service to his country as a judge or general 
ae is here shut up in a cave, and thrown by as 

a vessel in which there was no pleasure. We 
must not think it strange if sometimes shin- 
ing lights be thus eclipsed and hidden under 
a bushel. Perhaps the apostle refers to this 
instance of David, among others, when he 
speaks of some of the Old-Testament worthies 
that wandered in deserts, in dens and caves of 
the earth, Heb. xi. 38. It was at this time 
that David penned Psalm exlii., which is 
entitled, A prayer when David was in the cave; 
and there he complains that no man would 
know him and that refuge failed him, but 
hopes that shortly the righteous would com- 
pass him about. 

II. Thither his relations flocked to him, 
his brethren and all his father’s house, to be 
protected by him, to give assistance to him, 
and to take their lot with him. A brother is 
born for adversity. Now Joab, and Abishai, 
and the rest of his relations, came to him, to 
suffer and venture with him, in hopes shortly 
to be advanced with him; and they were so. 

The first three of his worthies were those 
that first owned him when he was in the cave, 
1 Chron. xi. 15, &c. 

III. Here he began to raise forces in his 
own defence, v. 2. He found by the late ex- 
periments he had made that he could not 
save himself by flight, and therefore was 
necessitated to do it by force, wherein he 
never acted offensively, never offered any 
violence to his prince nor gave any disturb- 
ance to the peace of the kingdom, but only 
used his forces asa guard to his own person. 
But, whatever defence his soldiers were to 
him, they did him no great credit, for the 
regiment he had was made up not of great 
men, nor rich men, nor stout men, no, nor 
good men, but men in distress, in debt, and 
discontented, men of broken fortunes and 
restless spirits, that'were put to their shifts, 
and knew not well what to do with them- 
‘selves. When David had fixed his head- 
quarters in the cave of Adullam, they came 
and enlisted themselves under him to the 
uumber of about 400. See what weak in- 
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Son of David is ready to 
souls, that will pdhdsen hi 
be commanded by him, _ uh ig 
IV. He took care to settle his parents it 
place of safety, No such place could he find 
in all the land of Israel while Saul was so 
bitterly enraged against him and all that 
longed to him for his sake; he therefore goes 
with them to the king of Moab, and puts 
them under his protection, v. 3,4. Obserye 
here, 1. With See a tender coneera he. Bil 
ra > 


vided for his aged parents. It was not. 
they should be exposed either to the frig 
or to the fatigues which he must exp 
during his struggle with Saul (their age wo: 
by no means bear such exposure) ; therefore 
the first thing he does is to find them a quiet 
habitation, whatever became of himself. Let 
children learn from this to show piety at 
home and requite their parents (1 Tim. v. 4), 
in every thing consulting their ease and sati: 
faction. Though ever so highly ae 
and ever so much employed, let them not 
forget their aged parents. 2. With what a 
humble faith he expects theissue of his presen 
distresses : Till I know what God. will do for 
me. He expresses his hopes very modestly, 
as one that had entirely cast himself upor 
God and committed his way to him, expect- 
ing a good issue, not from his own arts, ar 
arms, or meritsy but from what the wisdom, q 
power, and goodness of God would do for 
him. Now David’s father and mother for-— 
sook him, but God did not, Ps. xxvii. 10. _ 
V. He had the advice and assistance of the | 
prophet Gad, who probably was one of the 
sons of the prophets that were brought up 
under Samuel, and was by him recommended 
to David for his chaplain or spiritual guide. — 
Being a prophet, he would pray for him and 
instruct him in the mind of God ; and Dayid, 
though he was himself a prophet, was glad 
of his assistance. He advised him to go into — 
the land of Judah (v. 5), as one that was con- _ 
fident of his own innocency, and was well — 
assured of the divine protection, and was de- 
sirous, even in his present hard cireumstances, w 
to do some service to his tribe and country, ; 
Let him not be ashamed to own his own 
cause nor decline the succours that fa 
be offered him. Animated by this word, — 
there he determined to appear publicly. Thu 
are the steps of a good man ordered by the 
Lord. Ser tite it s 4 
6 When Saul heard that David | 
was discovered, and the men that 


were with him, (now Saul abode in — 


Gibeah under a tree in Ramah, having: 
his spear in his hand, and all his ser- 
vants were standing about him;) | r 
Then Saul said unto his servants th 
stood about him, Hear now, ye Ben: — 


Litas 


jamites; will the son of Jesse 
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oO yt you fields and vineyards, 
make you all captains of thou- 

s, and captains of hundreds; 8 
at all of you have conspired against 
me, and there is none that showeth 
‘me that my son hath made a league 
with the son of Jesse, and there is 
none of you that is sorry for me, or 
_ showeth unto me that my son hath 
_ stirred up my servant against me, to 
lie in wait, as at this day? 9 Then 
answered Doeg the Edomite, which 
| __ was set over the servants of Saul, and 
_ said, I saw the son of Jesse coming 
' to Nob, to Ahimelech the son of 
| Ahitub. 10 Andhe enquired of the 
| Lorp for him, and gave him victuals, 
| and gave him the sword of Goliath 
_ the Philistine. 11 Then the king 
_ sent to call Ahimelech the priest, the 
son of Ahitub, and all his father’s 
_ house, the priests that were in Nob: 
_and they came all of them to the king. 

12 And Saul said, Hear now, thou 

son of Ahitub. And he answered, 
Here I am, my lord. 13 And Saul 
said unto him, Why have ye con- 
_ spired against me, thou and the son 
of Jesse, in that thou hast given him 
* bread, and a sword, and hast enquired 
| of God for him, that he should rise 
; against me, to lie in wait, as at this 
/ day? 14 Then Ahimelech answered 
the king, and said, And who is so 
faithful among all thy servants as 
’ David, which is the king’s son in law, 
' and goeth at thy bidding, and is ho- 
_ nourable in thine house? 15 Did I 
_ then begin to enquire of God for 
him? be it far from me: let not the 

king impute any thing unto his ser- 

vant, nor to all the house of my fa- 
‘ther: for thy servant knew nothing 
- of all this, lessor more. 16 And the 
__ king said, Thou shalt surely die, Ahi- 
_ melech, thou, and all thy father’s 
_ house. 17 And the king said unto 
i the footmen that stood about him, 
_ Turn, and slay the priests of the 
-  Lorp; because their hand also ts 
with Dayid, and because they knew 
when he fled, and did not show it to 
_ me. But the servants of the king 
would nof put forth their hand to fall 
Upon the priests of the Lorp. 18 


* — 
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- Saul destroys the Lord’s priests, 
And the king said to Doeg, Turn 
thou, and fall upon the priests. And 
Doeg the Edomite turned, and he 
fell upon the priests, and slew on that 
day fourscore and five persons that 
did wear a linen ephod. 19 And 
Nob, the city of the priests, smote he 
with the edge of the sword, both men 
and women, children and sucklings, 
and oxen, and asses, and sheep, with 
the edge of the sword. 


We have seen the progress of Dayid’s 
troubles; now here we haye the progress 
of Saul’s wickedness. He seems to have 
laid aside the thoughts of all other business 
and to have devoted himself wholly to the 
pursuit of David. He heard at length, by 
the common fame of the country, that David 
was discovered (that is, that he appeared pub- 
licly and enlisted men into his service) ; and 
hereupon he called all his servants about him, 
and sat down under a tree, or grove, in the 
high place at Gibeah, with his spear in his 
hand for a sceptre, intimating the force by 
which he designed to rule, and the present 
temper of his spirit, or its distemper rather, 
which was to kill all that stood in his way. 
In this bloody court of inquisition, 

I. Saul seeks for information against David 
and Jonathan, v. 7,8. ‘Two things he was 
willing to suspect and desirous to see proved, 
that he might wreak his malice upon two of 
the best and most excellent men he had about 
him:—1. That his servant David did lie in 
wait for him and seek his life, which was 
utterly false. He really sought David’s life, 
and therefore pretended that David sought 
his life, though he could not charge him with 
any overt act that gave the least shadow of 
suspicion. 2. That his son Jonathan stirred 
him up to do so, and was confederate with 
him in compassing and imagining the death 
of the king. This also was notoriously false. 
A league of friendship there was between 
Dayid and Jonathan, but no conspiracy in 
any evil thing ; none of the articles of their 
covenant carried any mischief to Saul. - If 
Jonathan had agreed, after the death of Saul, 
to resign to David, in compliance with the 
revealed will of God, what harm would that 
do to Saul? Yet thus the best friends to their 
prince and country have often been odiously 
represented as enemies to both; even Christ 
himself was so. Saul took it for granted 
that Jonathan and David were in a plot 
against him, his crown and dignity, and was 
displeased with his servants that they did 
not give him information of it, supposing that 
they could not but know it; whereas really 
there was no such thing. See the nature of 
a jealous malice, and its pitiful arts to extort 
discoveries of things that are not. He looked 
upon all about him as his enemies because 
they did not say just as he said; and told 
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city of Nob destroyed. 
them, (1.) That they were yery unwise, and 
acted against the interest both of their tribe 
(for they were Benjamites, and David, if he 
were advanced, would bring the honour into 
Judah which was now in Benjamin) and of 
their families; for David would never be 
able to give them such rewards as he had for 
them, of fields and vineyards, and such pre- 
ferments, to be colonels and captains. (2.) 
That they were unfaithful: You have con- 
spired against me. What a continual agita- 
tion and torment are those in that give way to 
a spirit of jealousy ! If aruler hearken to lies, 
all his servants are wicked (Prov. xxix. 12), 
that is, they seem to be so in his eyes. (3.) 
That they were very unkind. He thought to 
work upon their good nature with that word : 
There is none of you that is so much as sorry 
for me, or solicitous for me, as some read it. 
By these reasonings he stirred them up to 
act vigorously, as the instruments of his 
malice, that they might take away his suspi- 
cions of them. 

II. Though he could not learn any thing 
from his servants against David or Jonathan, 
yet he got information from Doeg against Ahi- 
melech the priest. 

1. An indictment is brought against Ahi- 
melech by Doeg, and he himself is evidence 
against him, v. 9,10. Perhaps Doeg, as bad 
as he was, would not have given this infor- 


- mation if Saul had not extorted it, for had he 


been very forward to it he would have done 
it sooner: but now he thinks they must be 
all deemed traitors if none of them be ac- 
cusers, and therefore tells Saul what kind- 
ness Ahimelech had shown to David, which 
he himself happened to be an eye-witness of. 
He had enquired of God for him (which the 
priest used not to do but for public persons 
and about public affairs) and he had furnished 
him with bread end a sword. All this was 
true; but it was not the whole truth. He 
ought to have told Saul further that David 
had made Ahimelech believe he was then 
going upon the king’s business; so that what 
service he did to David, however it proved, 
was designed in honour to Saul, and this 
would have cleared Ahimelech, whom Saul 
had in his power, and would have thrown all 
the blame upon David, who was out of his 
reach. 

2. Ahimelech is seized, orsummoned rather 
to appear before the king, and upon this in- 
dictment he is arraigned. The king sent for 
him and all the priests who then attended 
the sanctuary, whom he supposed to be aid- 
ing and abetting ; and they, not being con- 
scious of any guilt, and therefore not appre- 
hensive of any danger, came all of them to the 
king (v. 11), and none of them attempted to 
make an escape, or to flee to David for shel- 
ter, as they would have done now that he 
had set up his standard if they had been as 
much in his interests as Saul suspected they 
were. Saul arraigns Ahimelech himself with 
the utmost disdain and indignation (v. 12): 
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Hear now, thou son of 
as calling him by ich é 
him his title of distinctio 
pears that he had cast off th 
that he showed no respect at all to his pri 
but took a pleasure in affronting them and 
insulting them. Ahimelech holds up his 
hand at the bar in those words : “ Here Iam, 
my lord, ready to hear my charge, knowing I 
have done no wrong.” He does not object 
to the jurisdiction of Saul’s court, nor nei 
upon an exemption asa priest, no, not though - 
he is a high priest, to which office that of eal 
judge, or chief magistrate, had not long since — 
been annexed; but Sanl having now the 
sovereignty vested in him, in things pertain~ 
ing to the king, even the high priest sets — 
himself on a level with common Israelites. — 
Let every soul be subject (even clergymen) to 
the higher powers. h, 
3. His indictment is read to him (wv. 13), 
that he, as a false traitor, had joined himself 
with the son of Jesse in a plot to depose 
and murder the king. “ His design” (says — 
Saul) “was to rise up against me, and thou — 
didst assist him with victuals and arms.” — 
See what bad constructions the most inno- 
cent actions are liable to, how unsafe those 
are that live under a tyrannical government, — 
and what reason we have to be thankful for — 
the happy constitution and administration 
of the government we are under. Le 
4. To this indictment he pleads, Not guilty, 
v. 14, 15. He owns the fact, but denies 
that he did it traitorously or maliciously, or 
with any design against the king. He pleads — 
that he was so far from knowing of any ~ 
quarrel between Saul and David that he~ 
really took Dayid to have been then as 
much in favour at court as ever he had been. ~ 
Observe, He does not plead that David had — 
told him an untruth, and with that had im-— 
posed upon him, though really it was so, — 
because he would not proclaim the weakness — 
of so good a man, no, not for his own vindi- — 
cation, especially to Saul, who sought all — 
occasions against him ; but he insists upon — 
the settled reputation David had, asthe most _ 
faithful of all the servants of Saul, the honour — 
the king had put upon him in marrying his 
daughter to him, the use the king had often — 
made of him, and the trust he had reposed 
in him: “ He goes at thy bidding, and is — 
honourable in thy house, and therefore any — 
one would think it a meritorious piece « 
service to the crown to show him respect, 80 
far from apprehending it to be a crime.” He — 
pleads that he had been wont to enquire of — 
God for him when he was sent by Saul 
upon any expedition, and did it now as in- ~ 
nocently as ever he had done it. He protests — 
his abhorrence of the thought of being in a 
plot against the king: “ Beit far from me. — 
I mind my own business, and meddle not — 
with state matters.” He begs the king’s far 
vour: “ Let him not impute any crime to us3” 
and concludes with a declaration of his in ; 
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: Thy servant knew nothing of all this. 
u y man plead with more evidences 
sincerity? Had he heen tried by a jury 
of honest Israelites, he would certainly have 
been acquitted, for who can find any fault in 
im? But, 
5, Saul himself gives judgment against 
him @. 16): Thou shalt surely die, Ahimelech, 
as arebel, thow and all thy father’s house. 
_ What could be more unjust ? I'saw under the 
sun the place of judgment, that wickedness was 
there, Eccl, iii. 16. (1.) It was unjust that 
Saul should himself, himself alone, give judg- 
__ ment in his own cause, without any appeal to 
____ judge or prophet, to his privy council, or toa 
_ council of war. (2.) That so fair a plea should 
be overruled and rejected without any reason 
given, or any attempt to disprove the allega- 
tions of it, but purely with a high hand. (3.) 
_ That sentence should be passed so hastily 
_ and with so much precipitation, the judge 
taking no time himself to consider of it, nor 
allowing the prisoner any time to move in 
arrest of judgment. (4.) That the sentence 
should be passed not only on Ahimelech 
: : himself, who was the only person accused by 
 Doeg, but on ail his father’s house, against 
_ whom nothing was alleged: must the children 
im be put to death for the fathers? (5.) That 
_ the sentence should be pronounced in passion, 
_ not for the support of justice, but for the gra- 
tification of his brutish rage. 
x 6. He issues out a warrant (a verbal war- 
} rant only) for the immediate execution of 
ep. this bloody sentence. 
7 (1.) He ordered his footmen to be the exe- 
| _ cutioners of this sentence, but they refused, 
| v.17. Hereby he intended to put a further 
_ disgrace upon the priests; they may not die 
by the hands of the men of war (as 1 Kings ii. 
_ 29) or his usual ministers of justice, but his 
footmen must triumph over them, and wash 
their hands in their blood. [1.] Never was 
‘he command of a prince more barbarously 
given: Turn and slay che priests of the Lord. 
_ This is spoken with such an air of impiety as 
can scarcely be paralleled. Had he seemed 
to forget their sacred office or relation to 
_ God, and taken no notice of that, he would 
_ thereby have intimated some regret that 
men of that character should fall under his 
displeasure ; but to call them the priests of the 
_. Lord, when he ordered his footmen to cut 
their throats, looked as if, upon that very 
___ account, he hated them. God having rejected 
him, and ordered another to be anointed in 
i his room, he seems well pleased with this 
‘ opportunity of being revenged on the priests 
a of the Lord, since God himself was out of 
his reach. What wickedness will not the evil 
spirit hurry men to, when he gets the domi- 
-_ union! He alleged, in his order, that which 
__was utterly false and unproved to him, that 
_ they knew when David fled; whereas they 
__ knew nothing of the matter. But malice 
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and murder are commonly supported with 
lies. [2.] Never was the command of a prince 
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more honourably disobeyed. The footmen 
had more sense and grace than their master, 
Though they might expect to be turned out 
of their places, if not punished and put to 
death for their refusal, yet, come on them 
what would, they would not offer to fall upon 
the priests of the Lord, such a reverence had 
they for their office, and such a conviction of 
their innocence. 

(2.) He ordered Doeg (the accuser) to be 
the executioner, and he obeyed. One would 
have thought that the footmen’s refusal 
would awaken Saul’s conscience, and that he 
would not insist upon the doing of a thing 
so barbarous as that his fuotmen startled at 
the thought of it. But his mind was blinded 
and his heart hardened, and, if they will not 
do it, the hands of the witness shall be upon 
the victims, Deut. xvii. 7. ‘The most bloody 
tyrants have found out instruments of their 
cruelty as barbarous as themselves. Doeg 
is no sooner commanded to fall upon the 
priests than he does it willingly enough, and, 
meeting with no resistance, slays with his 
own hand (for aught that appears) on that 
same day eighty-five priests that were of 
the age of ministration, between twenty 
and fifty, for they wore a linen ephod 
(v. 18), and perhaps appeared at this time 
before Saul in their habits, and were slain 
in them. This (one would think) was enough 
to satiate the most blood-thirsty ; but the 
horseleeck of persecution still cries, ‘‘ Give, 
give.” Doeg, by Saul’s order no doubt, 
having murdered the priests, went to their 
city Nob, and put all to the sword there 
(v. 19), men, women, and children, and the 
cattle too. Barbarous cruelty, and such as 
one cannot think of without horror! Strange 
that ever it should enter into the heart of 
man to be so impious, soinhuman! We may 
see in this, [1.] The desperate wickedness of 
Saul when the Spirit of the Lord had de- 
parted from him. Nothing so vile but 
those may be hurried to it who have pro- 
voked God to give them up to their hearts’ 
lusts. He that was so compassionate as to 
spare Agag and the cattle of the Amalekites, 
in disobedience to the command of God, 
could now, with unrelenting bowels, see the 
priests of the Lord murdered, and nothing 
spared of all that belonged to them. For 
that sin God left him to this. [2.] The accom- 
plishment of the threatenings long since 
pronounced against the house of Eli; for 
Ahimelech and his family were descendants 
from him. Though Saul was unrighteous 
in doing this, yet God was righteous in per- 
mitting it. Now God performed against 
Eli that at which the ears of those that 
heard it must needs tingle, as he had told 
him that he would judge his house for ever 
ch. iii. 11—13. No word of God shall fall 
to the ground. [3.] This may be considered 
as a great judgment upon Israel, and the 
just punishment of their desiring 4 king 
before the time God intended them one 
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How ‘deplorable was the state of religion 
at this time in Israel! ‘Though the ark had 
long been in obscurity, yet it was some com- 


’ fort to them that they had the altar, and 


priests to serve at it; but now to see their 

riests weltering in their own blood, and the 
heirs of the priesthood too, and the city of 
the priests made a desolation, so that the 
altar of God must needs be neglected for 
want of attendants, and this by the unjust 
and cruel order of their own king to satisfy 
his brutish rage—this could not but go to the 
heart of all pious Israelites, and make them 
wish a thousand times they had been satisfied 
with the government of Samuel and his sons. 
The worst enemies of their nation could not 
have done them a greater mischief. 


20 And one of the sons of Ahime- 
lech the son of Ahitub, named Abia- 
thar, escaped, and fled after David. 
21 And Abiathar showed David that 
Saul had slain the Lorn’s priests. 
22 And David said unto Abiathar, I 
knew i that day, when Doeg the 
Edomite was there, that he would 
surely tell Saul: I have occasioned 
the death of all the persons of thy 
father’s house. 23. Abide thou with 
me, fear not: for he that seeketh my 
life seeketh thy life: but with me 
thou shalt be in safeguard. 


Here is, 1. The escape of Abiathar, the 
son of Ahimelech, out of the desolations of 
the priests’ city. Probably when his father 
went to appear, upon Saul’s summons, he 
was left at home to attend the altar, by which 
means he escaped the first execution, and, 
before Doeg and his bloodhounds came to 
Nob, he kad intelligence of the danger, and 
had time to shift for his own safety. And 
whither should he go but to David? v. 20. 
Let those that suffer for the Son of David 
commit the keeping of their souls to him, 1 Pet. 
iv. 19. 2, David’s resentment of the melan- 
choly tidmgs he brought. He gave David 
an account of the, bloody work Saul had 
made among the priests of the Lord (. 21), 
as the disciples of John, when their master 
was beheaded, went and told Jesus, Matt. xiv. 
12. And David greatly lamented the cala- 
mity itself, but especially his being accessory 
to it: I have occasioned the death of all the 
persons of thy father’s house, v.22. Note, 
It is a great trouble to a good man to find 
himself in any way an occasion of the cala- 
mities of the church and ministry. David 
knew Doeg’s character so well that he feared 
he would do some such mischief as this when 
he saw him at the sanctuary : I knew he would 
tell Saul. He calls him Doeg the Edomite, 
because he retained the heart of an Edomite, 
though, by embracing the profession of the 
Jewish religion, he had put on the mask of 
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| Keilah against the armies of the Phi- 


an Israelite. 3. The pr 
Abiathar. He perceived 
as he had reason to be, 
him not to fear, he would be as 
him as for himself: With me 

safeguard, v. 23. David, havi 


s 
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to recollect himself, speaks with assurance of 
his own safety, and promises that Abiathe 
shall have the full benefit of his protection. — 
It is promised to the Son of David that God 
will hide him in the shadow of his hand (Isa. 
xlix. 2), and, with him, all that are his may — 
be sure that they shall be in safeguard, Ps. 
xci. 1. David had now not only a prophet, 
but a priest, a high-priest, with him, to whom 
he was a blessing and they to him, and both 
a happy omen of his success. Yet it appears 
(by ch. xxviii, 6) that Saul had a high priest 
too, for he had a urim to consult : it is sup- 
posed that he preferred Ahitub the father of 
Zadok, of the family of Eleazar(1 Chron. vi. 8), 
for even those that hate the power of godliness 
yet will not be without the form. It must 
not be forgotten here that David at this 
time penned Psalm lii., as appears by the 
title of that psalm, wherein he represents — 
Doeg not only as malicious and spiteful, but 
as false and deceitful, because though what 
he said was, for the substance of it, true, yet 
he put false colours upon it, with a desi, 

to do mischief. Yet even then, when th 
priesthood had become as a withered branch, 
he looks upon himself as a green olive-tree 
in the house of God, Ps. lil, 8. In this great 
hurry and distraction that David was con- 
tinually in, yet he found both time and a — 
heart for communion with God, and found 
comfort in it. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

Saul, having made himself drunk with the blood of the priests of 
the Lord, is here, in this chapter, seeking David’s life, who 
appears here doing gnod, and suffering ill, at the same time. 
Here is, I. The gond service he did to his king and country, in 
rescuing the city of Keilah out of the hands of the Philistines, 
ver. 1—6. I. The danger he was thereby brought into from the — 
malice of the prince he served and the treachery of the city he 
saved, and his deliverance, by divine direction, from that dan 
ver. 7—13. III. David in a wood, and his friend Jonathan wisit — 
ing him there and encouraging him, ver. 14—18. IV. Theim 
formation which the Ziphites brought to Saul of Davie? 
haunts, and the expedition Saul made, im pursuit of him, ver 
19—25. The narrow escape David had of falling into his hands, 
ver. 26—29. ‘* Many are the troubles of the righteous, but ths 
Lord delivereth them out of them all.” 


HEN they told David, saying, 

Behold, the Philistines fight — 
against Keilah, and they rob _ the 
threshingfloors. 2 Therefore Davi 
enquired of the Lorn, saying, Shall — 
I go and smite these Philistines? And — 
the Lorp said unto David, Go and — 
smite the Philistines, and save Keilah, — 
3 And David’s men said unto him, 
Behold, we be afraid here in Judah: 
how much more then if we come to © 


listines? 4 Then David enquired of 
the Lorp yet again. And the Lorp © 
answered him and said, Arise, go 


hi 


David and his men went to Keilah, 
and fought with the Philistines, and 
brought away their cattle, and smote 
em with a great slaughter. So 
Javid saved the inhabitants of Keilah. 
6 And it came to pass, when Abia- 
_ thar the son of Ahimelech fled to 
David to Keilah, that he came down 
| with an ephod in his hand. 


Now we find why the prophet Gad (by 
ivine direction, no doubt) ordered David 
go into the land of Judah, ch. xxii. 5. It 
‘was that, since Saul neglected the public 
safety, he might take care of it, notwith- 
anding the ill treatment that was given 
im ; for he must render good for evil, and 
erein be a type of him who not only ven- 
ted his life, but laid down his life, for 
ose that were his enemies. 
‘I. Tidings are brought to David, as to the 
atron and protector of his country’s Jiber- 
es, that the Philistines had made a de- 
scent upon the city of Keilah and plundered 
‘the country thereabouts, v. 1. Probably it 
was the departure both of God and David 
from Saul that encouraged the Philistines to 
make this incursion. When princes begin to 
persecute God’s people and ministers, let 
lem expect no other. than vexation on all 
| sides. ‘The way for any country to be quiet. 
| is to let God’s church be quiet in it. If 
Saul fight against David, the Philistines 
‘shall fight against his country. 
TI. David is forward enough to come in 
for their relief, but is willmg to enquire of 
the Lord- concerning it. Here is an in- 
| stance, 1. Of David’s generosity and public- 
| spiritedness. Though his head and hands 
ere full of his own business, and he had 
enough to do, with the little force he had, to 
‘secure himself, yet he was concerned for the 
safety of his country and could not sit still 
" tosee that ravaged : nay, though Saul, whose 
business it was to guard the borders of his 
nd, hated him and sought his life, yet he 
as willing, to the utmost of his power, to 
erve him and his interests against the 
ommon enemy, and bravely abhorred the 
_ thought of sacrificing the common welfare 
_ to his private revenge. Those are unlike to 
| David who sullenly decline to do good be- 
cause they have not been so well considered 
s they deserved for the services they have 
done. 2. Of David’s piety and regard 
to God. He enquired of the Lord by the 
‘prophet Gad; for it should seem (by v. 6) 
that Abiathar came not to him with the 
-ephod till he was in Keilah. His enquiry is, 
Shall I go and smite these Philistines? He 
_ enquires both concerning the duty (whether 
_ he might lawfully take Saul’s work out of 
| bis hand, and act without a commission 
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Dawid delivers Keilah. 
from him) and concerning the event, whether 
he might safely venture against such a force 
as the Philistines had with such a handful 
of men at his feet, and such a dangerous 
enemy as Saul was at his back. . It is our 
duty, and will be our ease and comfort, 
whatever happens, to acknowledge God in 
all our ways and to seek direction from him. 

III. God appointed him once and again to 
go against the Philistines, and promised 
him success: Go, and smite the Philistines, 
v. 2. Fis men opposed it, v. 3. No sooner 
did he begin to have soldiers of his own than 
he found it hard enough to manage them. 
They objected that they had enemies enough 
among their own countrymen, they needed 
not to make the Philistines their enemies. 
Their hearts failed them when they only 
apprehended themselves in danger from 
Saul’s band of pursuers, much more when 
they came to engage the Philistine-armies. 
To satisfy them, therefore, he enquired of the 
Lord agaim, and now received, not only a 
full commission, which would warrant him 
to fight though he had nv orders from Saul 
(Arise, go down to Keilah), but also a full as- 
surance of victory: I will deliver the Philis- 
tines into thy hand, v. 4. This was enough 
to animate the greatest coward he had in his 
regiment. 

TV. He went accordingly against the Phi- 
listines, routed them, and rescued Keilah, 
(v. 5), and it should seem he made a sally 
into the country of the Philistines, for he 
carried off their cattle by way of reprisal for 
the wrong they did to the men of Keilah in 
robbing their threshing-floors. Here notice 
is taken (v. 6) that it was while David re- 
mained in Keilah, after he had cleared it of 
the Philistines, that Abiathar came to him 
with the ephod in his hand, that is, the 
high priest’s ephod, in which the urim and 
thummim were. It was a great comfort to 
David, in his banishment, that when he could 
not go to the house of God he had some of 
the choicest treasures of that house brought 
to him, the high priest and his breast-plate 
of judgment. 


7 And it was told Saul that David 
was come to Keilah. And Saul said, 
God hath delivered him into mine 
hand; for he is shut in, by entering 
into a town that hath gates and bars. 
8 And Saul called all the people to- 
gether to war, to go down to Keilah, 
to besiege David and his men. 9 
And David knew that Saul secretly 
practised mischief against him; and 
he said to Abiathar the priest, Bring 
hither the ephod. 10 Then said 
David, O Lorp God of Israel, thy 
servant hath certainly heard that Saul 
seeketh to come to Keilah, to destroy 
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David escapes from Keilah. 
the city for my sake. 
men of Keilah deliver me up into 
his hand? will Saul come down, as 
thy servant hath heard? O Lorp 
God of Israel, I beseech thee, tell thy 
servant. And the Lorp said, He 
will come down. 12 Then said David, 
Will the men of Keilah deliver me 
and my men into the hand of Saul? 
And the Lorp said, They will deliver 
thee up. 13 Then David and his 
men, which were about six hundred, 
arose and departed out of Keilah, and 
went whithersoever they could go. 
And it was told Saul that David was 
escaped from Keilah; and he forbare 
to go forth. 


Here is, I. Saul contriving within himself 
the destruction of David (» 7, 8): He heard 
that he had come to Keilah; and did he not 
hear what brought him thither? Was it not 
told him that he had bravely relieved Keilah 
and delivered it out of the hands of the Phi- 
listines? This, one would think, should 
have put Saul upon considering what honour 
and dignity should be done to David for this. 
But, instead of that, he catches at it as an 
opportunity of doing David a mischief. An 
ungrateful wretch he was, and for ever un- 
worthy to have any service or kindness done 
him. Well might David complain of his 
enemies that they rewarded him evil for 
good, and that for his love they were his ad- 
versaries, Ps. xxxv. 12; cix. 4. Christ was 

‘used thus basely, John x. 32. Now observe, 
1. How Saul abused the God of Israel, in 
making his providence to patronise and give 
countenance to his malicious designs, and 
thence promising himself success in them: 
God hath delivered him into my hand ; as if 
he who was rejected of God were in this in- 
stance owned and favoured by him, and 
David infatuated. He vainly triumphs be- 
fore the victory, forgetting how often he had 
had fairer advantages against David than he 
had now and had yet missed his aim. He 
impiously connects God with his cause, be- 
cause he thought he had gained one point. 
Therefore David prays (Ps. cxl. 8), Grant 
not, O Lord ! the desires of the wicked ; fur- 
ther not his wicked device, lest they exalt 
themselves. We must not think that one 
smiling providence either justifies an un- 
nghteous cause or secures its success. 2. 
HHow Saul abused the Israel of God, in 
making them the servants of his malice 
against David. He called all the people to- 
gether to war, and they must with all speed 
march to Keilah, pretending to oppose the 
Philistines, but intending to besiege David 
and his men, though concealing that design ; 
for it is said (. 9) that he secretly practised 
mischief against him. Miserable is that peo- 
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are sufferers by his 
worse) are made serv: o it and instr 
ments of it. bis RC RL 
II. David consulting with God oncern 
his own preservation, He knew b the 
formation brought him that Saul was P 
ting his ruin (v. 9) and therefore applied ‘ 
his great protector for direction. No sooner 
is the ephod brought to him than he makes 
use of it: Bring hither the ephod. We have 
the scriptures, those lively oracles, in our 
hands; let us take advice from them i 
doubtful cases. “ Bring hither the Bible.” 
1. David’s address to God upon this oc 
sion is, (1.) Very solemn and _ reverent, 
Twice he calls God the Lord God of Israel 
and thrice calls himself his servant, v. 10, 11. 
Those that address God must know their 
distance, and who they are speaking to. (2.) 
Very particular and express. His representa- 
tion of the case is so (v. 10): “Thy servant 
has certainly heard on good authority” (for 
he would not call for the ephod upon every 
idle rumour) ‘that Saul has a design upon 
Keilah ;” he does not say, “ to destroy me,” 
but, “to destroy the city”’ (as he had lately 
done the city of Nob) ~ for my sake.” He 
seems more solicitous for their safety than 
for his own, and will expose himself any 
where rather than they shall be brought into — 
trouble by his being among them. Generous — 
souls are thus minded. His queries upo: 
the case are likewise very particular. oa 
allows us to be so in our addresses to him; 
“« Lord, direct me in this matter, about which — 
I am now at a loss.” He does indeed inyert — 
the due order of his queries, but God in his © 
answer puts him into method. That ques- 
tion should have been put first, and was 
first answered, “ Will Saul come down, as 
thy servant has heard?” “Yea,” says the 
oracle, “he will come down; he has re- 
solved it, is preparing for it, and will do it 
unless he hear that thou hast quitted the 
town.” “Well, but if he do come dov no 
will the men of Keilah stand by me in hold- 
ing the city against him, or will they open to_ 
him the gates, and deliver me into his hand?” 
If he had asked the men (the magistrates ot 
elders) of Keilah themselves what they would 
do in that case, they could not have told 
him, not knowing their own minds, nor 
what they should do when it came to the 
trial, much Jess which way the superior yote 
of their council would carry it ; or they might 
have told him they would protect him, 
yet afterwards have betrayed him; but God 
could tell him infallibly: “When Saul be-- 
sieges their city, and demands of them that 
they surrender thee into his hands, how fond — 
soever they now seem of thee, as their sa- 
viour, they will deliver thee up rather pt 


stand the shock of Saul’s fury.” Note, | 5 
God knows all men better than they know 
themselves, knows theirlength, theirstreng’ 
what is in them, and what tney will 
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He therefore knows not only what will 
ut what would be if it were not pre- 
ited; and therefore knows how to deliver 
ie godly out of temptation, and how to 
render to every man according to his works. 
' 2. David, having thus far notice given 
him of his danger, quitted Keilah, v. 13. 
_ His followers had now increased in number 
to 600; with these he went out, not know- 
| ing whither he went, but resolving to follow 
_ Providence and put himself under its pro- 

tection. This broke Saul’s measures. He 
| thought God had delivered David into his 
| hand, but it proved that God delivered him 
| out of his hand, as a bird out of the snare of 
| the fowler. When Saul heard that David 
| had escaped from Keilah, he forbore to go 
forth with the body of the army, as he in- 
tended (v. 8), and resolved to take only his 
own guards, and go in quest of him. Thus 
_ does God baffle the designs of his people’s 
| enemies and turn their counsels head-long. 


ness in strong holds, and remained in 
_ amountain in the wilderness of Ziph. 
| And Saul sought him every day, but 
| God delivered him not into his hand. 
15 And David saw that Saul was 
' come out to seek his life: and David 
' was in the wilderness of Ziph in a 
| wood. 16 And Jonathan Saul’s son 


“he 


) wood, and strengthened his hand in 


_ God. 17 And he said unto him, 


| Fear not: for the hand of Saul m 
) father shall not find thee; and thou 
| shalt be king over Israel, and I shall 
be next unto thee; and that also Saul 
| my father knoweth. 18 And they 
| two made a covenant before the 
_ Lorn: and David abode in the wood, 
_ and Jonathan went to his house. 
% 


Here is, I. David absconding. He abode 
a wilderness, in a mountain (v. 14), in a 
wood, v.15. We must here, 1. Commend 
“his eminent virtues, his humility, modesty, 
fidelity to his prince, and patient attendance 
‘on the providence of his God, that he did 
‘not draw up his forces against Saul, fight 
him in the field, or surprise him by some 
tratagem or other, and so avenge his own 
quarrel and that of the Lord’s priests upon 
him, and put an end to his own troubles and 
the calamities of the country under Saul’s ty- 
‘rannical government. No, he makes no such 
ttempt; he keeps God’s way, waits God’s 
time, and is content to secure himself in 
woods and wildernesses, though with some 
| it might seem a reproach to that courage for 
| which he had been famous. But, 2. We 
‘must also lament his hard fate, that an inno- 
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14 And David abode in the wilder- |‘ 


_ arose, and went, to David into the 
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XXIII. — David in the wilderness of Ziph. 
cent man should be thus terrified and put in 
fear of his life, that a man of honour should 
be thus disgraced, a man of merit thus re- 
compensed for his services, and a man that 
delighted in the service both of God and his 
country should be debarred from both and 
wrapped up in obscurity. What shall we 
say to this? Let it make us think the worse 
of this world, which often gives such bad 
treatment to its best men; let it reconcile 
even great and active men to privacy and 
restraint, if Providence make these their lot, 
for they were David’s; and let it make us 
long for that kingdom where goodness shall 
for ever be in glory and holiness in honour, 
and the righteous shall shine as the sun, 
which cannot be put under a bushel. 

II. Saul hunting him, as his implacable 
enemy. He sought him every day, so restless 
was his malice, v.14. He sought no less than 
his life, so cruel was his malice, v. 15. As 
it had been from the beginning, so it was now, 
and will be, he that is born after the flesh per- 
secuteth him that is born after the spirit, Gal. 


lv. 29. 

III. God defending him, as his power- 
ful protector. God delivered him not into 
Saul’s hand, as Saul hoped (v. 7); and, un- 
less God delivered him into his hand, he 
could not prevail against him, John xix. 11. 

IV. Jonathan comforting him as his faithful 
and constant friend. ‘True friends will find 
out means to get together. David, it is 
likely, appointed time and place for this in- 
terview, and Jonathan observed the appoint- 
ment, though he exposed himself thereby ta 
his father’s displeasure, and, had it been dis- 
covered, it might have cost him his life. 
True friendship wil] not shrink from danger, 
but can easily venture, will not shrink from 
condescension, but can easily stoop, and ex- 
change a palace for a wood, to serve a friend. 
The very sight of Jonathan was reviving to 
David ; but, besides this, he said that to him 
which was very encouraging. 1. Asa pious 
friend, he directed him to God, the founda- 
tion of his confidence and the fountain of 
his comfort: Fie strengthened his hand in God, 
David, though a strong believer, needed the 
help of his friends for the perfecting of what 
was lacking in his faith; and herein Jona- 
than was helpful to him, by reminding him 
of the promise of God, the holy oil where- 
with he was anointed, the presence of God 
with him hitherto, and the many experiences 
he had had of God’s goodness to him. ‘Thus 
he strengthened his hands for action, by en- 
couraging his heart, not in the creature, but 
in God. Jonathan was not in a capacity of 
doing any thing to strengthen him, but he 
assured him God would. 2. As a self- 
denying friend, he took a pleasure in the 
prospect of David’s advancement to that 
honour which was his own birthright, v. 17. 
“Thou shalt live to be king, and I shall 
think it preferment enough to be next thee, 
near thee, though under thee, and will never 
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Dawid in the wilderness of Ziph. 
nation which Jonathan made to David of his 
title would be a great satisfaction to him, and 
make his way much the more clear. This, 
he tells him, Saul knew very well, Jonathan 
having sometimes heard him say as much, 
whence it appears what a wicked man Saul 
was, to persecute one whom God favoured, 
and what a foolish man he was, in thinking 
to prevent that which God had determined 
and which would certainly come to pass. 
How could he disannul what God had pur- 
posed? 3. As a constant friend, he re- 
newed his league of friendship with him. 
They made a covenant now, this third time, 
before the Lord, calling him to witness to it, 
v. 18. True love takes delight in repeating 
its engagements, giving and receiving fresh 
assurances of the firmness of the friendship. 
Our covenant with God should be often re- 
newed, and therein our communion with 
him kept up. David and Jonathan now 
parted, and never came together again, that 
we find, in this world; for Jonathan said 
what he wished, not what he had ground to 
expect, when he promised himself that he 
should be next to David in his kingdom. 


19 Then came up the Ziphites to 
Saul to Gibeah, saying, Doth not 
David hide himself with us in strong 
holds in the wood, in the hill of 
Hachilah, which is on the south of 
Jeshimon? 20 Now therefore, O 
king, come down according to all the 
desire of thy soul to come down; 
and our part shall be to deliver him 
into the king’s hand. 21 And Saul 
said, Blessed be ye of the Lorn; for 
ye have compassion on me. 22 Go, 
I pray you, prepare yet, and know 
and see his place where his haunt is, 
and who hath seen him there: for it 
is told me that he dealeth very sub- 
tilly. 23 See therefore, and take 
knowledge of all the lurking places 
where he hideth himself, and come 
ye again to me with the certainty, 
and I will go with you: and it shall 
come to pass, if he be in the land, 
that I will search him out throughout 
all the thousands of Judah. 24 And 
they arose, and went to Ziph before 
Saul: but David and his men were in 
the wilderness of Maon, in the plain 
on the south of Jeshimon. 25 Saul 
also and his men went to seek him. 
And they told David: wherefore he 
came down into a rock, and abode in 
the wilderness of Maon. And when 


pretend to be a rival with thee.’ This resig- | 


-an object of pity ; his own envy and ill-natu 


26 And Saul went 


mountain, and David and his. nen 
that side of the mountain: and D 


made haste to get away for fear 
Saul; for Saul and his men compassed 
David and his men round about te 
take them. 27 But there came a 
messenger unto Saul, saying, Haste 
thee, and come; for the Philistines 
have invaded the land. 28 Where- 
fore Saul returned from pursuing after 
David, and went against the Philis- 
tines ; therefore they called that place 
Sela-hammahlekoth. 29 And David 
went up from thence, and dwelt in 
strong holds at En-gedi. — é 


Here, 1. The Ziphites offer their service 
to Saul, to betray David to him; v. 19, 20. 
He was sheltering himself in the wilderness 
of Ziph (v. 14, 15), putting the more confi 
dence in the people of that country because 
they were of his own tribe. They had rea- 
son to think themselyes happy that they had 
an opportunity of serving one who was the 
ornament of their tribe and was likely to be 
much more so, who was so far from plun- 
dering the country, or giving it any disturb. 
ance with his troops, that he was ready to 
protect it and do them all the good offices 
that there was occasion for. But, to ingra~ 
tiate themselves with Saul, they went to him, 
and not only informed him very particularly 
where David quartered (v. 19), but invited 
him to come with his forces into their coun- 
try in pursuit of him, and promised to de- 
liver him into his hand, v. 20. Saul had not 
sent to examine or threaten them, but of 
their own accord, and even without asking a 
reward (as Judas did—What will you give 
me ?), they offered to betray David to him who, 
they knew, thirsted after his blood. 2, Saul 
thankfully receives their information, anc 
gladly lays hold of the opportunity of hunt- 
ing David in their wilderness, in hopes te 
make a prey of him at length. He intimates 
to them how kindly he took it (w. 21): 
Blessed be you of the Lord (so near is God to 
his mouth, though far from his heart), for 
you have compassion on me. It seems 
looked upon himself as a miserable man 


made him so, otherwise he might have b 
easy and have needed no man’s compass’ 
He likewise insinuates the little concern 
the generality of his people showed for hi 
“You have compassion on me, which others 
have not.” Saul gives them instruction 
search more particularly for his haunts ( 
“for” (says he) “I hear he deals very 
tilely,” representing him as a man crafty 
do mischief, whereas all his subtlety was 


If. Itwas strange that Saui did 
with them immediately, but he 
their means to set his game with 
> certainty, and thus divine Provi- 
ve David time to shift for himself. 
the Ziphites had laid their spies upon all 
places where he was likely to be dis- 
ed, and therefore Saul might come and 
him if he was in the land, v. 23. Now 
thought himself sure of his prey and 
ed himself with the thoughts of de- 
youring it. 3. The imminent peril that 
| David was now brought into. Upon intelli- 
sence that the Ziphites had betrayed him, he 
retired from the hill of Hachilah to the wil- 
ness of Maon (v. 24), and at this time he 
med the 54th Psalm, as, appears by the 
itle, wherein he calls the Ziphites strangers, 
hough they were Israelites, because they 
sed him barbarously ; but he puts himself 
under the divine protection: “ Behold, God 
is my helper, and then all shall be well” 
Saul, having got intelligence of him, pursued 
closely (v. 25), till he came so near him 
there was but a mountain between them 
26), David and his men on one side of the 
unmtain flying and Saul and his men on 
ther side pursuing, David in fear and 
in hope. But this mountain was an 
blem of the divine Providence coming be- 
David and the destroyer, like the 
of cloud between the Israelites and the 
tians. David was concealed by this 
intain and Saul confounded by it. David 
w flees as a bird to his mountain (Ps. x1. 1) 
md finds God to him as the shadow of a 
at rock. Saul hoped with his numerous 
orces to enclose David, and compass him in 

d his men; but the ground did not prove 
venient for his design, and so it failed. 


mbrance of this (v. 28) : -Selah-hammah- 
oth—the rock of division, because it divided 
between Saul and Dayid. 4. The deliver- 
nce of David out of this danger. Provi- 
nce gave Saul a diversion, when he was 
t ready to lay hold of David ; notice was 
jught him that the Philistines were 2- 
ding the land (v. 27), probably that part of 
he land where his own estate lay, which 
would be seized, or at least spoiled, by the 
aders; for the little notice he took of 
ah’s distress and David’s relief of it, in 
beginning of this chapter, gives us cause 
suspect that he would not now have left 
pursuing David, and gone to oppose the Phi- 
listines, if some private interests of his own 
had not been at stake. However it was, he 
nd himself under a necessity of going 
gainst the Philistines (v. 28), and by this 
ans David was delivered when he was on 
the brink of destruction. Saul was disap- 
Pp inted of his prey, and God was glorified as 
/ David’s wonderful protector. When the Phi- 
istines invaded the land they were far from 
intending any kindness to David by it, yet the 
overruling providence of God, which orders 
aie 
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never at a loss for ways and means to pre- 
serve his people. As this Saul was diverted, 
so another Saul was converted, just then 
when he was breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the saints of the Lord, 
Acts ix. 1. 5. David, having thus escaped, 
took shelter in some natural fortresses, which 
he found in the wilderness of En-gedi, v. 29. 
And this Dr. Lightfoot thinks was the wil- 
derness of Judah, in which David was when 
he penned Psalm Ixiii., which breathes as 
much pious and devout affection as almost 
any of his psalms; for in all places and in all 
conditions he still kept up his communion 


with God. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

We have bitherto had Saul seeking an opportunity to destroy 
David, and, to his shame, he could never find it. In this 
chapter David had a fair opportunity to destroy Saul, and, to 
his honour, he did not make use of it; and his sparing Saul’s 
life was as great an instance of God’s grace in him as the pre- 
serving of his own life was of God’s providence over him. Ob- 
serve, 1. Howmaliciously Saul sought David’s life, ver. 1, 2. If. 
How generously David saved Saul’s life (when he had him at 
an adyantage) and only cut off the skirt of his robe, ver. 3—8, 
Ill. How pathetically he reasoned with Saul, upon this, to 
bring him to a better temper towards him, ver. 9—15. IV. 
The good impression this made upon Saul for the present, ver, 
16—22. 

ND it came to pass, when Saul 
was returned from following the 

Philistines, that it was told him, say- 

ing, Behold, David zs in the wilder- 

ness of En-gedi. 2 Then Saul took 
three thousand chosen men out of all 

Israel, and went to seek David and his 

men upon the rocks of the wild goats. 

3 And he came to the sheepcotes by 

the way, where was a cave; and Saul 

went in to cover his feet: and David 
and his men remained in the sides of 
the cave. 4 And the men of David 

said unto him, Behold the day o 

which the Lorp said unto thee, Be- 

hold, I will deliver thine enemy into 
thine hand, that thou mayest do to 
him as it shall seem good unto thee. 

Then David arose, and cut off the 

skirt of Saul’s robe privily. 5 And 

it came to pass afterward, that David’s 
heart smote him, because he had cut 
off Saul’s skirt. 6 And he said unto 

his men, The Lorp forbid that I 

should do this thing unto my master, 

the Lorp’s anointed, to stretch forth 
mine hand against him, seeing he is 
the anointed of the Lorp. 7 So 

David stayed his servants with these 

words, and suffered them not to rise 

against Saul. But Saul rose up out 

ot the cave, and went on fis way. 8 


David also arose afterward, and went 


d spares Saul in the cave, 


saying, My lord the king. And when 
Saul looked behind him, David 
stooped with his face to the earth, 
and bowed himself. 


Here, I. Saul renews his pursuit of David, 
v. 1,2. No sooner had he come home safely 
from chasing the Philistines, in which it 
should seem he had good success, than he 
enquired after David to do him a mischief, 
and resolved to have another thrust at him, 
as if he had been delivered to do all these abo- 


_ minations, Jer. vii. 10. By the frequent in- 


cursions of the Philistines, he might have 
seen how necessary it was to recal David 
from his banishment and restore him to his 
place in the army again ; but so far is he from 
doing this that now more than ever he is ex- 
asperated against him, and, hearing that he 
is in the wilderness of En-gedi, he draws out 
3000 choice men, and goes with them at his 
feet in pursuit of him upon the rocks of the 
wild goats, where, one would think, David 
should not have been envied a habitation nor 
Saul desirous of disturbing him; for what 
harm could he fear from one who was no 
better accommodated? But it is not enough 
for Saul that David is thus cooped up; he 
cannot be easy while he is alive. 

II. Providence brings Saul alone into the 
same cave wherein David and his men had 
hidden themselves, v. 3. In those countries 
there were very large caves in the sides of 
the rocks or mountains, partly natural, but 
probably much enlarged by art for the shelter- 
ing of sheep from the heat of the sun; hence 
we read of places where the flocks did rest at 
noon (Cant. i. 7), and this cave seems to be 
spoken of as one of the sheep-cotes. In the 
sides of this cave David and his men re- 
mained, perhaps not all his men, the whole 
600, but only some few of) his particular 
friends, the rest being disposed of in similar. 
retirements. Saul, passing by, turned in 
himself alone, not in search of David (for, 
supposing him to be an aspiring ambitious 
mau, he thought to find him rather climbing 
with the wild goats upon the rocks than re- 
tiring with the sheep into a cave), but thither 
he turned aside to cover his feet, that is, to 
sleep awhile, it being a cool and quiet place, 
and very refreshing in the heat of the day: 
probably he ordered his attendants to march 
before, reserving only a very few to wait for 
him at the mouth of the cave. Some by the 
covering of the feet understand the easing of 
nature, and think that this was Saul’s errand 
into the cave: but the former interpretation 
is more probable. 

III. David's servants stir him up to kill 
Saul now that he has so fair an opportunity 
to do it,v. 4. They reminded him that this 
was the day which he had long looked for, 
and of which God had spoken to him in 


ygeneral when he was anointed to the king- 


om, which should put a period to his 


out of the cave, and cried after Saul, 
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ment. Saul n 
easy to imagine ho 
find with Saul and 
son he had to show mer 
means” (say his servants) “ m 
fatal blow now.” See how apt we are to n 
understand, 1. The promises of God. 
had assured David that he would deliv 
from Saul, and his men interpret this a 
warrant to destroy Saul. 2. The providen 
of God. Because it was now in his power 
ne him, they concluded he might lawfu 
o it. ; 
IV. David cut off the skirt of his robe, t 
soon repented that he had done this: 
heart smote him for it (v. 5); though it « 
Saul no real hurt, and served David fo: 
proof that it was in his power to have kil 
him (v. 11), yet, because it was an affront 
Saul’s royal dignity, he wished he had r 
done it. Note, It is a good thing to havi 
heart within us smiting us for sins that see 
little; it is a sign that conscience is awal 
and tender, and will be the means of preven 
ing greater sins. 4 
V. He reasons strongly both with hims 
and with his servants against doing Saul ai 
hurt. 1. He reasons with himself (w. 6 
The Lord forbid that I should do this thin 
Note, Sin is a thing which it becomes us 
startle at, and to resist the temptations 1 
not only with resolution, but with a holy i 
dignation. He considered Saul now, not 
his enemy, and the only person that stood 
the way of his preferment (for then he wou 
be induced to hearken to the temptatior 
but as God’s anointed (that is, the pers 
whom God had appointed to reign as long 
he lived, and who, as such, was under 1 
particular protection of the divine law), < 
as his master, to whom he was obliged to | 
faithful. Let servants and subjects lea 
hence to be dutiful and loyal, whatever hz 
ships are put upon them, 1 Pet. ii. 18. 2. ] 
reasons with his servants: He suffered th 
not to rise against Saul, v.7. He would 
only not do this evil thing himself, but 
would not suffer those about him to do 
Thus did he render good for evil to him fi 
whom he had received evil for good, andy 
herein both a type of Christ, who saved | 
persecutors, and an example to all Christi 
not to be overcome of evil, but to overcome ¢ 
with good. ‘4 
VI. He followed Saul out of the cav 
though he would not take the oppor 
slay him, yet he wisely took the oppo! 
if possible, to slay his enmity, by convin¢ 
him that he was not such a man as he t 
him for. 1. Even in showing his head ¥ 
he testified that he had an honourable o 
of Saul. He had too much reason to 
that, let him say what he would, Saul 
immediately be the death of him as s 
he saw him, and yet he bravely lays 
that jealousy, and thinks Sau] so m 
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as to hear his reasoning when 
ch to say in his own vindica- 
d such fresh and sensible proofs to 
f his own integrity. 2. His behaviour 

ty respectful: He stooped with his face 
th, and bowed himself, giving honour 
om honour was due, and teaching us 
der ourselves lowly and reverently to all 
superiors, even to those that have been 
‘injurious to us. 

9 And David said to Saul, Where- 
e hearest thou men’s words, say- 
, Behold, David seeketh thy hurt ? 
Behold, this day thine eyes have 
m how that the Lorp had deli- 
ed thee to day into mine hand in 
ithe cave: and some bade me kill thee: 
but mine eye spared thee; and I said, 

ill not put forth mine hand against 
-lord; for he is the Lorp’s 
inted. 11 Moreover, my father, see, 
ea, see the skirt of thy robe in my 
hand: for in that I cut off the skirt 

if thy robe, and killed thee not, know 
jou and see that there is neither 
il nor transgression in mine hand, 
i I have not sinned against thee ; 
thou huntest my soul to take it. 
The Lorn judge between me and 
e, and the Lorp avenge me of 
e: but mine hand shall not be 

pon thee. 13 As saith the proverb 
f the ancients, Wickedness pro- 
deth from the wicked: but mine 
d shall not be upon thee. 14 
fter whom is the king of Israel 
come out? after whom dost thou pur- 
ue? after a dead dog, aftera flea. 15 
ie Lorp therefore be judge, and 
udge between me and thee, and see, 
ad plead my cause, and deliver me 
‘out of thine hand. 

We have here David’s warm and pathetic 
Neech to Saul, wherein he endeavours to 
Onvince him that he did him a great deal of 
Tong in persecuting him thus and to per- 
wade him therefore to be reconciled. 

I. He calls him father (v. 11), for he was 
not only, as king, the father of his country, 
‘Dut he was, in particular, his father-in-law. 
fom a father one may expect compassion 
a favourable opinion. For a prince to 
he ruin of any of his good subjects is 
$ unnatural as for a father to seek the ruin 

lis own children. 
Il. He lays the blame of his rage against 
him upon his evil counseilors: Wherefore 
est thou men’s words? v.9. It isa piece 
respect due to crowned heads, if they do 
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XXIV a David expostulates with Saul. 
amiss, to charge it upon those about them, 
who either advised them to it or should have 
advised them against it. David had reason 
enough to think that Saul persecuted him 
purely from his own envy and malice, yet he 
courteously supposes that others put him on 
to doit, and made him believe that David was 
his enemy and sought his hurt. Satan, the 
great accuser of the brethren, has his agents 
in all places, and particularly in the courts of 
those princes that encourage them and give 
ear to them, who make it their business to 
represent the people of God as enemies to 
Cesar and hurtful to kings and provinces, 
that, being thus dressed up in bear-skins, 
they may “be baited.” 

III. He solemnly protests his own inno- 
cence, and that he is far from designing 
any hurt or mischief to Saul: “ There is 
neither evil nor transgression in my hand, 
v.11. Iam not chargeable with any crime, 
nor conscious of any guilt, and, had I a win- 
dow in my breast, thou mightest through it 
see the sincerity of my heart in this protesta- 
tion: I have not sinned against thee (however 


I have sinned against God), yet thou huntest - 


my soul,’ that is, “my life.” Perhaps it 
was about this time that David penned the 
seventh psalm, concerning the affair of Cush 
the Benjamite (that is, Saul, as some think), 
wherein he thus appeals to God (v. 3—5). 
If there be iniquity in my hands, then let the 
enemy persecute my soul and take it, putting 
in a parenthesis, with reference to the story 
of this chapter, Yea, I have delivered him 
that without cause is my enemy. 

IV. He produces undeniable evidence to 
prove the falsehood of the suggestion upon 
which Saul’s malice against him was grounded. 
David was charged with seeking Saul’s hurt: 
“See,” says he, “yea, see the skirt of thy 
robe, v.11. Let this be a witness for me, 
and an unexceptionable witness it is; had 
that been true of which I am accused, I 
should now have had thy head in my hand 
and not the skirt of thy robe, for I could as 
easily have cut off that as this.” To cor- 
roborate this evidence he shows him, 1. That 
God’s providence had given him opportunity 
to do it: The Lord delivered thee, very sur- 
prisingly, to day into my hand, whence many 
a one would have gathered an intimation that 
it was the will of God he should now give 
the determining blow to him whose neck lay 
so fair for it. When Saul had but a very 
small advantage against David he cried out, 
God has delivered him into my hand (ch. xxiii. 
7), and resolved to make the best of that ad- 
vantage ; but David did not so. 2. That his 
counsellors and those about him had earnestly 
besought him to do it: Some bade me Kill 
thee. He had blamed Saul for hearkening to 
men’s words and justly ; “ for,” says he, ‘if 
T had done so, thou wouldest not have been 
alive now.” 3. That it was upon a good 
principle that he refused to do it ; not because 
Saul’s attendants were at hand, who, it may 
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be, would Reve aranged his death ; no, it was. 


God, that he was restrained from it. “He 
is my lord, and the Lord’s anointed, whom I 
cught to protect, and to whom I owe faith 
and allegiance, and therefore I said, I will 
not touch a hair of ms head.” Sucha happy 
command he had of himself that his nature, 
in the midst of the greatest provocation, 
was not suffered to rebel against his prin- 
ciples. 

V. He declares it to be his fixed resolution 
never to be his own avenger: “ The Lord 
avenge me of thee, that is, deliver me out of 
thy hand; but, whatever comes of it, my 
ee shall not be upon thee” (v. 12), and again 
(v. 13), for saith the proverb of the ancients, 
Wickedness proceedeth from the wicked. The 
wisdom “of the ancients is transmitted to 
posterity by their proverbial sayings. Many 
such we receive by tradition from our fathers ; 
and the counsels of common persons are very 
much directed by this, ““As the old saying 
is.” Here is one that was in use in David’s 
time: Wickedness proceedeth from the wicked, 
that is, ]- Men’s own iniquity will ruin them 
at last, so some understand it. Froward fu- 
rious men will cut their own throats with 
their own knives. Give them rope enough, 
and they will hang themselves. In this sense 
it comes in very fitly as a reason why his 
hand should not be upon kim. 2. Bad men 
will do bad things; according as men’s prin- 
ciples and dispositions are, so will their ac- 
tions be. This also agrees very well with the 
connexion. If David had been a wicked 
man, as he was represented, he would have 
done this wicked thing; but he durst not, 
because of the fear of God. Or thus: What- 
ever injuries bad men do us (which we are 
not to wonder at; he that lies among thorns 
must expect to be scratched), yet we must 
not return them; never render railing for 
railing. Though wickedness proceed from the 
wicked, yet let it not therefore proceed from 
us by way of retaliation. Though the dog 
bark at the sheep, the sheep does not bark at 
the dog. See Isa. xxxii. 6—8. 

VI. He endeavours to convince Saul that 
as it was a bad thing, so it was a mean thing, 
for him to give chase to such an inconsider- 
able person as he was (v. 14) : Whom does the 
king of Israel pursue with all this care and 
force? A dead dog; a flea; one flea, so it is 
in the Hebrew. It is below so great a king 
to enter the lists with one that is so unequal 
a match for him, one of his own servants, 
bred a poor shepherd, now an exile, neither 
able nor willing to make any resistance. To 
conquer him would not be to his honour, to 
attempt it was his disparagement. If Saul 
would consult his own reputation, he would 
slight such an enemy (supposing he were 
really his enemy) and would think himself in 
no danger from him. David was so far from 


aspiring that he was, in his own account, as | against him, and how cutting Davi 


a dead dog. Mephibosheth thus calls him- 


not by the fear of them, but by ‘the fear of 


2 Sam. > Biv 
anlacere saa 
any spark of generos 
prostrdsse leoni—Ei 7 
has laid his victim low. W 
it be to Saul to trample 
What pleasure could it be te him to h 
flea, a single flea, which (as some hax 
served), if it be sought, is not easily fo 
if it be found, is not easily caught, and, if 
be caught, is a poor prize, especially fc 
prince. Aguilanon captat muscas—The et 
does not dart upon flies. David thinks § 
had no more reason to fear him than to. f 


a flea-bite. 

VII. He once and app eals ‘ni rd 
the righteous a eT 12 nd v. 15): 
Lord judge between me and thee. Note, T 
justice of God is the refuge and 
oppressed innocence. If men wrong us, G 
will right us, at furthest, in the judgm 
the great day. With him David leaves’ 
cause, and so rests satisfied, Waiting his ti i 
to appear for a 
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16 And it came to pass, whe 
David had made an end of speaki 
these words unto Saul, that Saul sai 
Is this thy voice, my son Davi 

And Saul lifted up his voice, 
wept. 17 And he said to Davi 
Thou aré more righteous than. I: f 
thou hast rewarded me good, where 
I have rewarded thee evil. 18 Ar 
thou hast showed this day how th 
thou hast dealt well with me: forat 
much as when the Lorp had de 
vered me into thine hand, thou ki 
edst me not. 19 For if a man fir 
his enemy, will he let him go w 
away? wherefore the Lorn rew 
thee good for that thou hast dor 
unto me this day. 20 And now. " 
hold, I know well that thou shi 
surely be king, and that the kingdo 
of Israel shall be established in thir 
hand. 21 Swear now therefore un 
me by the Lorp, that shen! oae 

cut off my seed after me, and th 
thou wilt not destroy my name @ 
of my father’s house. 22 And al 1 
sware unto Saul. And Saul 
home; but David and his men | 
them up unto the hold. 
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Here we have, 

I. Saul’s penitent reply to David’s 
It was strange that he had patience 1 0 | 
nim out, considering how outrageous he w 


course was. But God ee 


} CHAP. 
‘we may suppose Saul struck 
amazement at the singularity of the 
ent, and much more when he found how 
uch he had lain at David’s mercy. His 
art must have been harder than a stone if 
is had not affected him. 1. He melted 
‘o tears, and we will not suppose them to 
ve been counterfeit but real expressions of 
| his present concern at the sight of his own 
| iniquity, so plainly proved upon him. He 
| gpeaks as one quite overcome with David’s 
kindness: Is this thy voice, my son David ? 


a 


own folly and ingratitude, he lifted up 
voice and wept, v.16. Many mourn for 
heir sins that do not truly repent of them, 
reep bitterly for them, and yet continue in 
| love and league with them. 2. He ingenu- 
‘ously acknowledges David’s integrity and 
| his own iniquity (v. 17): Thou art more 
| righteous than I. Now God made good to 
David that word on which he had caused 
im to hope, that he would bring forth his 
ighteousness as the light, Ps. xxxvii. 6. Those 
‘who take care to keep a good conscience 
nay leave it to God to secure them the credit 

it. This fair confession was enough to 
prove David innocent (even his enemy him- 

elf being judge), but not enough to prove 
aul himself a true penitent. He should 
“have said, Thou art righteous, but I am 

wicked ; but the utmost he will own is this: 
ou art more righteous than I. Bad men 
will commonly go no further than this in 
their confessions ; they will own they are not}, 
80 good as some others are; there are those 
that are better than they, and more righteous. 
‘He now owns himself under a mistake con- 
| cerning David (v. 18): ‘‘ Thou hast shown 
this day that thou art so far from seeking 
‘my hurt that thou hast dealt well with me.” 
' We are too apt to suspect others to be worse 
affected towards us than really they are, and 
an perhaps they are proved to be; and 
hen, afterwards, our mistake is discovered, 
_ we should be forward to recal our suspicions, 
as Saul does here. 3. He prays God to re- 
eompense David for this his generous kind- 
ness to him. He owns that David’s sparing 
him, when he had him in his power, was an 
‘uncommon and unparalleled instance of ten- 
derness to an enemy; no man would have 
| done the like ; and therefore, either because 
he thought himself not able to give him a 
ll recompence for so great a favour, or be- 
ause he found himself not inclined to give 
im any recompence at all, he turns him 
er to God for his pay: The Lord reward 
ee good, v.19. Poor beggars can do no 
ess than pray for their benefactors, and 
Saul did no more. 4. He prophesies his ad- 
ancement to the throne (v. 20): I know well 
at thou shalt surely be king. He knew it 
before, by the promise Samuel had made 
‘him of it compared with the excellent spirit 
at appeared in David, which highly aggra- 
vated his sin and folly in persecuting him as 
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\fore got him up into the hold. 


XRTV: Saul relents at David's reproot 
he did; he had as much reason to say con- 
zerning David as David concerning him, 
How can I put forth my hand against the 
Lord’s anointed ? But now he knew it by the 
interest he found David had in the people, 
the special providence of God in protecting 
him, and the generous kingly spirit he had 
now given a proof of in sparing his enemy. 
Now he knew it, that is, now that he was in 
a good temper he was willing to own that he 
knew it and to submit to the conviction of it. 
Note, Sooner or later, God will force even 
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d, as one that relented at the thought of j those that are of the synagogue of Satan to 


know and own those that he has loved, and 
to worship before their feet; for so is the 
promise, Rev. iii. 9. This acknowledgment 
which Saul made of David’s incontestable 
title to the crown was a great encouragement 
to David himself and a support to his faith 
and hope. 
hereafter to show the same tenderness of his 
seed and of his name as he had now shown 
of his person, v. 21. David had more reason 
to oblige Saul by an oath that he would not 
destroy him, yet he insists not on that (if the 
laws of justice and honour would not bind 
him, an oath would not), but Saul knew 
David to be a conscientious man, and would 
think his interests safe if he could get them 
secured by his oath. Saul by his disobedi. 
ence had ruined his own soul, and never 
took care by repentance to prevent that ruin, 
and yet is very solicitous’ that his name 
might not be destroyed nor his seed cut off. 
However, David swore unto him, v. 22. 
Though he might be tempted, not only in 
revenge, but in prudence, to extirpate Saul’s 
family, yet he binds himself not to do it, 
knowing that God could and would establish 
the kingdom to him and his, without the 
use of such bloody methods. This oath he 
afterwards religiously observed; he sup- 
ported Mephibosheth, and executed those as 
traitors that slew Ishbosheth. The hanging 
up of seven of Saul’s posterity, to atone for 
the destruction of the Gibeonites, was God’s 
appointment, not David’s act, and therefore 
not the violation of this oath. 

Il. Their parting in peace. 1, Saul, for 
the present, desisted from the persecution. 
He went home convinced, but not converted; 
ashamed of his envy of David, yet retaming in 
his breast that root of bitterness; vexed that, 
when at last he had found David, he could 
not at that time find in his heart to destroy 
him, as he had designed. God has many 
ways to tie the hands of persecutors, when 
he does not turn their hearts. 2. David 
continued to shift for his own safety. He 
knew Saul too well to trust him, and there- 
It is dan- 
gerous venturing upon the mercy of a recon- 
ciled enemy. We read of those who believed 
in Christ, and yet he did not commit himself 
to them because he knew all men. Those that 
like David are innocent as doves must thus 
like him be wise as serpents. 


5. He binds David with an oath 
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We have nere some intermission of David’s troubles by Saul. 
Providence favoured him with a breathing time, and yet this 
chapter gives us instances of the troubles of David. If one 
Yexation seem to be over, we must not be secure; a storm may 
arise from some other point, as here to David. I. Tidings of 
the death of Samuel could not but trouble him, ver. 1. But, IL 
The abuse he received from Nabal is more largely recorded in 
this chapter. 1. The character of Nabal, ver. 2, 3. 2. The 
humble request sent to him, ver. 4—9. 3. His churlish answer, 
ver. 10—12. 4. David’s angry resentment of it, ver. 13, 2), 22. 
5. Abigail’s prudent care to prevent the mischief it was likely 
to bring upon her family, ver. 14—20. 6. Her address to David 
to pacify him, ver, 23-31. 7. David’s favourable reception of 
her, ver. 32—35. 8. The death of Nabal, ver. 36—38. 9. Abi- 
gail’s marriage to David, ver. 39—44. 


ND Samuel died; and all the 

Israelites were gathered toge- 
ther, and lamented him, and buried 
him in his house at Ramah. And 
David arose, and went down to the 
wilderness of Paran. 


_We have here a short account of Samuel’s 
death and burial. 1. Though he was.a great 
man, and one that was admirably well quali- 
fied for public service, yet he spent the latter 
end of his days in retirement and obscurity, 
not because he was superannuated (for he 
knew how to preside in a college of the pro- 
phets, ch. xix. 20), but because Israel had 
rejected him, for which God thus justly chas- 
tised them, and because his desire was to be 
guiet and to enjoy himself and his God in 
the exercises of devotion now in his advanced 
years, and in this desire God graciously in- 
dulged him. let old people he willing to 
rest themselves, though it look like burying 
themselves alive. 2. Though he was a firm 
friend to David, for which Saul hated him, 
as also for dealing plainly with him, yet he 
died in peace even in the worst of the days 
of the tyranny of Saul, who, he sometimes 
feared, would kill him, ch. xvi. 2. Though 
Saul loved him not, yet he feared him, as 
Herod did John, and feared the people, for 
all knew him to be a prophet. Thus is Saul 
restrained from hurting him. 3. All Israel 
lamented him; and they had reason, for they 
had all a loss in him. His personal merits 
commanded this honour to be done him at 
his death. His former services to the public, 
when he judged Israel, made this respect to 
his name and memory a just debt ; it would 
have been very ungrateful to have withheld 
it. ‘he sons of the prophets had lost the 
founder and president of their college, and 
whatever weakened them was a public loss. 
But that was not all: Samuel was a constant 
intercessor for Israel, prayed daily for them, 
ch. xii. 23. If he go, they part with the best 
friend they have. The loss is the more 
grievous at this juncture when Saul has 
grown so outrageous and David is driven 
from his country; never more need of Sa- 
muel than now, yet now heis removed. We 
will hope that the Israelites lamented Sa-. 
muel’s death the more bitterly because they 
remembered against themselves their own 
sin and folly in rejecting him and desiring a 
king. Note, (1.) Those have hard hearts 
who can bury their faithful ministers with 
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dry eyes, who are not s 
those who have prayed 
them the way of the Lord. 
providence removes our rel $ ar 
from us we ought to be humbled for 
misconduct towards them while they 
with us. 4. They buried him, not in 
school of the prophets at Naioth, but in | 
own house (or perhaps in the garden 

taining to it) at Ramah, where he was bor 
5. David, hereupon, went down to th 
wilderness of Paran, retiring perhaps | 
mourn the more solemnly for the death a 
Samuel. Or, rather, because now that hi 
had lost so good a friend, who was (and h 
hoped would be) a great support to him, h 
apprehended his danger to be greater 
ever, and therefore withdrew to a wilde 
out of the limits of the land of Israel; 
now it was that he dwelt in the tents of Ke 
dar, Ps. cxx. 5. In some parts of this wil 
derness of Paran Israel wandered when. the’ 
came out of Egypt. The place would bri 
to mind God’s care concerning them, an 
David might improve that for his own et 
couragement, now in his wilderness-state. 


2 And there was a man in Maon 
whose possessions were in Carn 
and the man was very great, and h 
had three thousand sheep, and 
thousand goats: and he was shearin 
his sheep in Carmel. 3 Now th 
name of the man was Nabal; and thi 
name of his wife Abigail: and she wa 
a woman of good understanding, an 
of a beautiful countenance: but 
man was churlish and evil in 
doings ; and he was of the house 
Caleb. 4 And David heard in t 
wilderness that Nabal did shear 
sheep. 5 And David sent out 
young men, and David said unto 
young men, Get you up to Ca 
and go to Nabal, and greet him in 
name: 6 And thus shall ye say 
him that liveth zm prosperity, Pe 
be both to thee, and peace be to th 
house, and peace 6e unto all that t 
hast. 7 And now I have heard t 
thou hast shearers: now thy sl 
herds which were with us, we 
them not, neither was there augl 
missing unto them, all the while ti 
were in Carmel. 8 Ask thy yo 
men, and they will show thee. W 
fore let the young men find favour 
thine eyes: for we come in a god 
day: give, I pray thee, whatsoe 
cometh to thine hand unto thy 
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nd to thy son David. 9 And 


en David’s young men came, they 
ke to. Nabal according to all those 
ords in the name of David, and 
.- 10 And Nabal answered 
‘David’s servants, and said, Who is 
| David? and who its the son ine Jesse? 
there be many servants now a days 
that break away every man from his 
master. 11 Shall I then take my 
bread, and my water, and my flesh 
that I have killed for my shearers, 
and give ié unto men, whom I know 
' not whence they be? 


_ Here begins the story of Nabal. 
I. A short account of him, who and what 
hie was (v. 2, 3), aman we should never have 
‘heard of if there had not happened some 
ommunication between him -and David. 
Observe, 1. His name: Nabal—a fool; so 
signifies. It was a wonder that his parents 
vould give him that name and an ill omen 
of what proved to be his character. Yet in- 
deed we all of us deserve to be so called 
when we come into the world, for man is 
orn like the wild ass’s colt and foolishness is 
ound up in our hearts. 2. His family: He 
was.of the house of Caleb, but was indeed of 
mother spirit. He inherited Caleb’s estate; 
Bor Maon and Carmel lay near Hebron, 
which was given to Caleb (Josh. xv. 54, 55; 
. 14), but he was far from inheriting 
virtues. He was a disgrace to his family, 
md then it was no honour to him. Degene- 
untt genus opprobrium—A good extraction is 
eproach to him who degenerates from it. 
fone LXX., and some other ancient versions, 
| read it appellatively, not, He was a Calebite, 
but, He was a dogged man, of a currish dis. 
i. position, surly and snappish, and always 
he snarling. He was ivSpwroc numiKkdc—a man 
that was a cynic. 3. His wealth: He was 
very great, that is, very rich (for riches make 
men look great in the eye of the world), 
therwise, to one that takes his measures 
aright, he really looked very mean. Riches 
re common blessings, which God often 
ves to Nabals, to whom he gives neither 
isdom nor grace. 4. His wife—Abigail, a 
roman of great understanding. Her name 
ignifies, the joy of her father ; yet he could 
‘not promise himself much joy of her when 
¢ married her to such a husband, enquiring 
nore after his wealth than after his wisdom. 
‘Many a child is thrown away upon a great 
‘heap of the dirt of worldly wealth, married 
_ to that, and to nothing else that is desirable. 
) Wisdom i is good with an inheritance, but an 
heritance is good for little without wisdom. 
| Many an Abigail is tied to a Nabal; and if it 
‘ be so, be her understanding, like Abigail’s, 
i ever so great, it will be little enough for her 
_ exercises. 5. His character. He had no sense 
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XXV.- Deed sends to Nabat. 


either’ of honour or honesty; not of honour, 
for he was churlish, cross, and ill-humoured ; 
not of honesty, for he was evil in his doings, 
hard and oppressive, and a man that cared 
not what fraud and violence he used in get- 
ting and saving, so he could but get and 
save. This is the character given of Nabai 
by him who knows what every man is. 

Il. David’s humble request to him, that 
he would send him some victuals for himself 
and his men. 

1. David, it seems, was in such distress 
that he would be glad to be beholden to him, 
and did in effect come a begging to his door. 
What little reason have we to value the 
wealth of this world when so great a churl 
as Nabal abounds and so great a saint as 
David suffers want! Once before we had 
David begging his bread, but then it was of 
Ahimelech the high priest, to whom one 
would not grudge to stoop. But to senda 
begging to Nabal was what such a spirit as 
David had could not admit without some re- 
luctancy; yet, if Providence bring him to 
these straits, he will not say that to beg he 
is ashamed. Yet see Ps. xxxvii. 25. 

2. He chose a good time to send ta Nabal, 
when he had many hands employed about 
him in shearing his sheep, for whom he was 
to make a plentiful entertainment, so that 
good cheer was stirring. Had he sent at 
another time, Nabal would have pretended 
he had nothing to spare, but now he could 
not have that excuse. It was usual to make 
feasts at their sheep-shearings, as appears by 
Absalom’s feast on that occasion (2 Sam. 
xiii. 2-4), for woo] was one of the staple com- 
modities of Canaan. 

3. David ordered his men to deliver their 
message to him with a great deal of courtesy 
and respect: “‘ Go to Nabal, and greet him in 
my name. ‘Tell him I sent you to present 
my service to him, and to enquire how he 
does and his family,” v. 5. He puts words 
in their mouths (v. 6): Thus shall you say to 
him that liveth ; our translators add, im pros- 
perity, as if those live indeed that live as 
Nabal did, with abundance of the wealth of 
this world about them; whereas, in truth, 
those that live in pleasure are dead while they 
hve, 1 Tim. v. 6. This was, methinks too 
high a compliment to pass upon Nabal, to 
call him the man that liveth. David knew 
better things, that in God’s favour is life, 
not in the world’s smiles ; and by the rough 
answer he was well enough served, for this 
too smooth address to such a muck-worm. 
Yet his good wishes were very commendable. 
“ Peace be to thee, all good both to soul and 
body. 
How hast.’ Tell him I am a hearty well- 
wisher to his health and prosperity. He 
bids them call him his son David (v. 8), in- 


timating that, for his age and estate, David’ 


honoured him as a father, and therefore 
hoped to receive some fatherly kindness 
from him, 


Peace be to thy house und to all that — 


aS 


Bavid sends to Nabal. 


4. He pleaded the kindness which Nabal’s 
shepherds had received from David and 
his men ; and one good turn requires an- 
other. He appeals to Nabal’s own servants, 
and shows that when David’s soldiers were 
uartered among» Nabal’s shepherds, (1.) 

hey did not hurt them themselves, did 
them no injury, gave them no disturbance, 
were not a terror to them, nor took any of 
the lambs out of the flock. Yet, considering 
the character of David’s men, men in dis- 
tress, and debt, and discontented, and the 
scarcity of provisions in his camp, it was 
not without a great deal of care and good 
management that they were’kept from plun- 
dering. | (2.) They protected them from 
being hurt by others. David himself does 
but intimate this, for he would not boast of 
his good offices: Neither was there aught 
missing to them, v. 7. But Nabal’s servants, 
to whom he appealed, went further (v. 16): 
They were a wall unto us, both by night 
and day. David’s soldiers were a guard to 
Nabal’s shepherds when the bands of the 
Philistines robbed the threshing-floors (ch. 
xxiii. 1) and would have robbed the sheep- 
folds. From those plunderers Nabal’s flocks 
were protected by David’s care, and there- 
fore he says, Let us find favour in thy eyes. 
Those that have shown kindness may justly 
expect to receive kindness. 

5. He was very modest in his request. 
Though David was anointed king, he .in- 
sisted not upon royal dainties, but, “ Give 
whatsoever comes to thy hand, and we will 
be thankful for it.” Beggars must not be 
choosers. Those that deserved to have been 
served first will now be glad of what is left. 
They plead, We come in a good day, a festi- 
val, when not only the provision is more 
plentiful, but the heart and hand are usually 
more open and free than at other times, 
when much may be spared and yet not-be 
missed. David demands not what he wanted 
as a debt, either by way of tribute as he was 
a king, or by way of contribution as he was 
a general, but asks it as a boon to a friend, that 
was his humble servant. David’s servants 
delivered their message faithfully and very 
handsomely, not doubting but to go back 
well laden with provisions. 

III. Nabal’s churlish answer to this mo- 
dest petition, v. 10, 11. One could not 
have imagined it possible that any man 
should be so very rude and ill-conditioned 
as Nabal was. David called himself his 
son, and asked bread and a fish, but, instead 
thereof, Nabal gave him a stone and a scor- 
pion; not only denied him, but abused him. 
Tf he had not thought fit to send him any 
supplies for fear of Ahimelech’s fate, who 
paid dearly for his kindness to David; yet 
he might have given a civil answer, and 
made the denial as modest as the request 
was. But, instead of that, he falls into a 
passion, as covetous men are apt to do when 
they are asked for any thing, thinking thus 
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to cover one sin with another, and by abu 
the poor to excuse themselves from relic 
them. But God will not thus be mock 
1. He speaks scornfily oF “id as an | 
significant man, not worth taking no 
The Philistines could say of him, This ; 
David the king of the land, that slewhis t 
thousands (ch. xxi. 11), yet Nabal his nea 
neighbour, and one of the same tribe, i 
not to know him, or not to know him to be 
a man of any merit or distinction: Who 
David? And who is the son of Jesse? He 
could not be ignorant how much the countr 
was obliged to David for his public services, 
but his narrow soul thinks not of paying an} 
part of that debt, nor so much as of ackno’ 
ledging it; he speaks of David as an incon- 
siderable man, obscure, and not to be re- 
garded. Think it not strange if great men 
and great merits be thus disgraced. 2. He 
upbraids him with his present distress, and 
takes occasion from it to represent him as a 
bad man, that was fitter to be set in the 
stocks for a vagrant than to have.any kind- 
ness shown him. How naturally 1 Fs f 
speak the churlish clownish language oi 
those that hate to give alms! There are 
many servants now-a-days (as if there had 
been none such in former days) that brea 
every man from his master, suggesting that 
David was one of them himself (“‘ He mighi 
have kept his’place with his master Saul, 
and then he needed not have sent to me for 
provisions’’), and’ also that he entertained 
and harboured those that were fugitives like 
himself. It would make one’s blood rise 
to hear so great and good a man as David 
thus vilified and reproached by such ; 
base churl as Nabal. But the vile person 
will speak villany, Isa. xxxii. 5—7: If met 
bring themselves into straits by their ow1 
folly, yet they are to be pitied and helped. 
and not trampled upon and starved. But 
David was reduced to this distress, not by 
any fault, no, nor any indiscretion, of hi: 
own, but purely by the good services he hat 
done to his country and the honours which 
his God had put upon him; and yet he ¥ 
represented as a fugitive and runagate. 
this help us to bear such reproaches and 
misrepresentations of us with patience’ and 
cheerfulness, and make us easy under them, 
that it has often been the lot of the excellent 
ones of the earth. Some of the best men the 
ever the world was blest with were ‘counted 
as the off-scouring of all things, 1 Cor. iv. 1% 
3. He insists much upon the pole! 
had in the provisions of his table, ani 
by no means admit any body to sh 
them. “It is my bread and my flesh, 
and my water too (though wsus comm 
aquarum—water is every one’s property), 
it is prepared for my shearers,” priding him 
self init that it was all his own; and who de 
nied it? Who offered to dispute his title! 
But this, he thinks, will justify him in keep: 
ing it all to himeelf, and giving David none; 
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te lords of what we have and may 
we please with it. No, we are but 
rds, and must use it as we are directed, 
mbering it is not our own, but his that 
stedus with it. Riches are za a\\drpia 
(Luke xvi. 12); they are another’s, and we 
ought not to talk too much of their being 
our own. 
_ 12 So David’s young men turned 
" their way, and went again, and came 
- and fold him all those sayimgs. 13 
FAnd David said unto his men, Gird 
_ ye on every man his sword. And 
_ they girded on every man his sword ; 
and David also girded on his sword: 
and there went up after David about 
four hundred men; and two hundred 
abode by the stuff. 14 But one of 
_ the young men told Abigail, Nabal’s 
wife, saying, Behold, David sent mes- 
“sengers out of the wilderness to sa- 
_ lute our master; and he railed on 
them. 15 But the men were very 
- good unto us, and we were not hurt, 
| neither missed we any thing, as long 
"as we were conversant with them, 
when we were in the fields: 16 They 
were a wall unto us both by night 
‘and day, all the while we were with 
them keeping the sheep. 17 Now 
therefore know and consider what 
_ thou wilt do; for evil is determined 
‘against our master, and against all 
| his household: for he ts such a son 
| of Belial, that a man cannot speak 
_ to him. ; 
) _ Here is, I. The report made to David of 
) the abuse Nabal had given to his messen- 
) gers (v. 12): They turned their way. They 
| Showed their displeasure, as became them to 
' do, by breaking off abruptly from such a 
| churl, but prudently governed themselves so 
well as not to render railing for railing, not 
to call him as he deserved, much less to take 
by force what ought of right to have been 
' given them, but came and told David that 
he might do as he thought fit. Christ’s 
‘Servants, when they are thus abused, must 
leave it to him to plead his own cause and 
yait till he appear init. The servant showed 
is lord what affronts he had received, but 
did not return them, Luke xiv. 21. ; 
II. David’s hasty resolution hereupon. 
girded on his sword, and ordered his 
nen to do so too, to the number of 400, v. 
3. And what he said we are toid, v. 21, 
22. 1. He repented of the kindness he had 
_ done to Nabal, and looked upon it as thrown 
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_| him out of doors. 
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fia CHAP. XXV. = Abigail’s wise resolution, 
‘not do what he will with his|away upon him. He said, “ Surely in vain | 
as we mistake if we think we | have J kept all that this fellow hath in the 


wilderness. 


I thought to oblige him and - 


make him my friend, but I see it is tono 


purpose: He has no sense of gratitude, nor 


is he capable of receiving the impressions of 


a good turn, else he could not haye used me 


thus. He hath requited me evil for good.” 
But, when we are thus requited, we should 
not repent of the good we have done, nor be 
backward to do’ good another time. God is 
kind to the evil and unt » and why 
may not we? 2. He determined to destroy 
Nabal and all that belonged to him, rv. 22. 
Here David did not act like himself. His re- 
solution was bloody, to cut off all the males 
of Nabal’s house, and spare none, man nor 
man-child. The ratification of his resolu- 
tion was passionate: So, and more also do 
God (he was going to say to me, but that 
would better become: Saul’s mouth (ch. xiv. 
44) than David’s, and therefore he decently 
turns it off) to the enemies of David. Is this 
thy voice, O David? Can the man after 
God’s own heart speak thus unadvisedly 
with his lips? Has he been so long in the 
school of affliction, where he should have 
learned patience, and yet so passionate? Is 
this he who used to be dumb and deaf when 
he was reproached (Ps. xxxvili. 13), who but 
the other day spared him who sought his 
life, and yet now will not spare any thing 
that belongs to him who has only put an 
affront upon his messengers? He who at 
other times used to be calm and considerate 
is now put into such a heat by a few hard 
words that nothing will atone for them but 
the blood of a whole family. Lord, what is 
man! What are the best ofmen, when God 
leaves them to themselves, to try them, that 
they may know what is in their hearts? 
From Saul David expected injuries, and 
against those he was prepared and stood 


upon his guard, and so kept his temper; - 


but from Nabal he expected kindness, and 
therefore the affront he gave him was a sur- 
prise to him, found him off his guard, and, 
by a sudden and unexpected attack, put him 
for the present into disorder. What need 
have we to pray, Lerd, lead us not into 
temptation ! 


Ill. The account given of this matter to ; 


Abigail by one of the servants, who was 
more considerate than the rest, 7. 14. Had 
this servant spoken to Nabal, and shown 
him the danger he had exposed himself to 
by his own rudeness, he would have said, 
“Servants are now-a-days so saucy, and so 
apt to prescribe, that there is no enduring 
them,” and, it may he, would have turned 
But Abigail, being a 
woman of good understanding, took cogni- 
zance of the matter, even from her servant, 
who, 1. Did David justice in commending 
him and his men for their civility to Nabal’s 
shepherds, v. 15, 16. “‘ The men were very 
good to us, and, though they were them 


, 
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Abigail meets David. 
selves exposed, yet they protected us and 
were a wall unto us.” ‘Those who do that 
which is good shall, one way or other, have 
the praise of thesame. Nabal’s own servant 
will be a witness for David that he is a man 
of honour and conscience, whatever Nabal 
himself says of him. And, 2. He did Nabal 
no wrong in condemning him for his rude- 
ness to David’s messengers: He railed on 
them (wv: 14), he flew upon them (so the word 
is) with an intolerable rage ; “‘ for,” say they, 
“it is his usual practice, v. 17. He is such 
a son of Belial, so very morose and in- 
tractable, that a man cannot speak to him 
but he flies into a passion immediately.” 
Abigail knew it too well herself. 3. He did 
Abigail and the whole family a kindness in 
making her sensible what was likely to be 
the consequence. He knew David so well 
that he had reason to think he would highly 
resent the affront, and perhaps had had in- 
formation of David’s orders to his men to 
march that way; for he is very positive evil 
is determined against our master, and all his 
household, himself among the rest, would be 
involved in it. Therefore he desires his mis- 
tress to consider what was to be done for 
their common safety. They could not re- 
sist the force David would bring down upon 
them, nor had they time to send to Saul to 
protect them; something therefore must be 
one to pacify David. 


18 Then Abigail made haste, and 
took two hundred loaves, and two 
bottles of wine, and five sheep ready 
dressed, and five measures of parched 


corn, and a hundred clusters of| life with the Lorp thy God; and the 
raisins, and two hundred cakes of} souls of thine enemies, them shall he 


figs, and laid them on asses. 19 And 
she said unto her servants, Go on 
before me; behold, I come after you. 
But she told not her husband Nabal. 
20 And it was so, as she rode on the 
ass, that she came down by the covert 
of the hill, and, behold, David and 
his men came down against her; and 
she met them. 21 Now David had 
said, Surely in vain have I kept all 
that this fellow hath in the wilder- 
ness, so that nothing was missed of 
all that pertained unto him: and he 
hath requited me evil for good. 22 
So and more also do God unto the 
enemies of David, if I leave of all that 
pertain to him by the morning light 
any that pisseth against the wall. 23 
And when Abigail saw David, she 
hasted, and lighted off the ass, and 
fell before David on her face, and 
bowed herself to the ground, 24 And 
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fell at his feet, and said, Uj 
my lord, upon me let this miqu ity 2 
and let thine handmaid, I Pp ay thee 
speak in thine audience, and hear th 
words of thine handmaid. 25 Let 
not my lord, I pray thee, regard t 
man of Belial, even Nabal: for as his 
name zs, so ishe; Nabal is his name, 
and folly is with him: but I thine 
handmaid saw not the young men o 
my lord, whom thou didst send. 26 
Now therefore, my lord, as the Lora 
liveth, and as thy soul liveth, seeing 
the Lorp hath withholden thee from 
coming to shed blood, and from 
avenging thyself with thine own hand, 
now let thine enemies, and they that 
seek evil to my lord, be as Nabal. 
27 And now this blessing which thine 
handmaid hath brought unto my lord, 
let it even be given unto the young 
men that follow my lord. 28 I pray 
thee, forgive the trespass of thine 
handmaid: for the Lorp will cer- 
tainly make my lord a sure house; 
because my lord fighteth the batties 
of the Lorp, and evil hath not beea 
found in thee all thy days. 29 Yet 
a man is risen to pursue thee, and to 
seek thy soul: but the soul of my 
lord shall be bound in the bundle of 


sling out, as out of the middle of a 
sling. 30 And it shall come to pass, 
when the Lorp shall have done to 
my lord according to all the good that 
he hath spoken concerning thee, and 
shall have appomted thee ruler over 
Israel; 31 That this shall be no grief 
unto thee, nor offence of heart unto 
my lord, either that thou hast shed 
blood causeless, or that my lord hath 
avenged himself: but when the Lor 
shall have dealt well with my loi 
then remember thine handmaid, 


We have here an account of Abigail 
prudent management for the preserving of 
her husband and family from the destruc 
tion that was just coming upon them; and 
we find that she did her part admirably well 
and fully answered her character. The pas 
sion of fools often makes those breaches it 
a little time which the wise, with all the 
wisdom, have much ado to make up again 
it is hard to say whether Abigail was more 
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in such a husband or Nabal happy 
wife. A virtuous woman is a crown 
‘band, to protect as well as adorn, and 
will do him good and not evil. Wisdom in such 
‘a case as this was better than weapons of 
war. 1. It was her wisdom that what she 
did she did quickly, and without delay; she 
_ made haste,v.18. It was no time to trifle or 
unger when all was in danger. ‘hase that 
desire conditions of peace must send when the 
enemy is yet a great way off, Luke xiv. 32. 
2. It was her wisdom that what she did she 
| did herself, because, being a woman of great 
__ prudence and very happy address, she knew 
| better how to manage it than any servant 
she had. The virtuous woman will herself 
look well to the ways of her household, and 
not devolve this duty wholly upon others. 
Abigail must endeavour to atone for 
Nabal’s faults. Now he had been in two 
ways rude to David’s messengers, and in 
them to David: He had denied them the 
| provisions they asked for, and he had given 
_ them very provoking language. Now, 
- 1. By a most generous present, Abigail 
| atones for his denial of their request. If 
_ Nabal had given them what came next to 
| hand, they would have gone away thankful ; 
but Abigail prepares the very best the house 
afforded and abundance of it (v. 18), accord- 
| ing to the usual entertainments of those 
times, not only bread and flesh, but raisins 
ie and figs, which were their dried sweet-meats. 
' Nabal grudged them water, but she toox 
 iwo bottles (casks or rundlets) of wine, loaded 
| her asses with these provisions, and sent 
them before; for a gift pucifieth anger, Prov. 
xxi. 14. Jacob) thus pacified Esau. When 
the instruments of the churl are evil, the hberal 
devises liberal things, and loses nothing by 
it; for by liberal things shall he stand, Isa. 
 xxxii. 7, 8. Abigail not only lawfully, but 
laudably, dispesed of all these goods of her 
husband’s without his knowledge (even when 
she had reason to think that if he had known 
what she did he would not have consented 
to it), because it was not to gratify her own 
‘pride or vanity, but for the necessary defence 
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have been inevitably ruined. Husbands and 
wives, for their common good and benefit, 
Nave a joint-inierest in their worldly posses- 
sions; but if either waste, or unduly spend 
in any way, it is a robbing of the other. 
IL. By a most obliging demeanour, and 
charming speech, she atones for the abusive 
language which Nabal had giventhem. She 
met David upon the march, big with resent- 
ment, and meditating the destruction of 
Nabal (v. 20); but with all possible expres- 
sions of complaisance and respect she hum- 
bly begs his favour, and solicits him to 
pass by the offence. Her demeanour was 
very submissive: She bowed herself to the 
ground before David (v. £3) and fell at his 
 feet,v. 24. Yielding pacifies great offences. 
She put herself into the place and posture 
a / VoL 1%. 
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XXV. Abigail meets David. 
of a penitent and of a petitioner, and was 
not ashamed to do it, when it was for the 
good of her house, in the sight both of her 
own, servants and of David’s soldiers. 
humbly begs of David that he will give her 
the hearing: Let thy handmaid speak in thy 
audience. But she needed not thus to be- 
speak his attention and patience; what she 
said was sufficient to command it, for cer- 
tainly nothing could be more fine nor more 
moving. No topic of argument is left un- 
touched ; every thing is well placed and well 
expressed, most pertinently and pathetically 
urged, and improved to the best advantage, 
with such a force of natural rhetoric as can- 
not easily be paralleled. 

]. She speaks to him all along with the 
deference and respect due to so great and 
good a man, calls him My lord, over and over, 
to expiate her husband’s crime in saying, 
“Who is David?” She does not upbraid 
him with the heat of his passion, though he 
deserved to be reproved for it ; nor does she 
tell him how ill it became his character; but 
endeavours to soften him and bring him to a 
better temper, not doubting but that then his 
own conscience would upbraid him with it. 

2. She takes the blame of the ill-treatment 
of his messengers upon herself : “‘ Upon me, 
my lord, upon me, let this iniquity be, v. 24. 
If thou wilt be angry, be angry with me, 
rather than with my poor husband, and look 
upon it as the trespass of thy handmaid,” 
v. 28. Sordid spirits care not how much 
others suffer for their faults, while generous 
spirits can be content to suffer for the faults 
of others. Ahigail here discovered the sin- 
cerity and strength of her conjugal affectior. 
and concern for her family: whatever Nabal 
was, he was her husband. , 

3. She excuses her husband’s fault by im- 
puting it to his natural weakness and want 
of understanding (v. 25): “‘ Let not my lord 
take notice of his rudeness and ill manners, 
for it is like him; it is not the first time that 
he has behaved so churlishly; he must be 
borne with, for it is for want of wit: Nadal 
is his name’ (which signifies a fool), “‘ and 
It was owing to his folly, 
not his malice. He is simple, but not spite- 
ful. Forgive him, for he knows not what 
he does.”” What she said was too true, and 
she said it to excuse his fault and prevent 
his ruin, else she would not have done well 
to give such a bad character as this of her 
own husband, whom she ought to make the 
best of, and not to speak ill of. 

4. She pleads her own ignorance of the 
matter: ‘I saw not the young men, else they 
should have had a better answer, and should 
not have gone without their errand,” inti- 
mating hereby that though her husband was 
foolish, and unfit to manage his affairs him- 
self, yet he had so much wisdom as to b2 
ruled by her and take her advice. 

5. She takes it for granted that she has 
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by David’s countenance, that he began to 
change his mind (v. 26): Seeing the Lord 
hath withholden thee. She depends not upon 
her own reasonings, but God’s grace, to 


- mollify him, and doubts not but that grace 


would work powerfully upon him ; and then, 
“ Let all thy enemies be as Nabal, that is, if 
thou forbear to avenge thyself, no doubt God 
will avenge thee on him, as he will on all thy 
other enemies.” Or it intimates that it was 
pelow him to take vengeance on so weak and 
impotent an enemy as Nabal was, who, as he 
would do him no kindness, so he could do 
him no hurt, for he needed to wish no more 
concerning his enemies than that they might 
be as unable to resist him as Nabal was. 
Perhaps she refers to his sparing Saul, when, 
but the other day, he had him at his mercy. 
“ Didst thou forbear to avenge thyself on that 
lion that would devour thee, and wilt thou 
shed the blood of this dog that can but bark 
at thee?” The very mentioning of what he 
was about to do, to shed blood and to avenge 
himself, was enough to work upon such a 
tender gracious spirit as David had; and it 
should seem, by his reply (v. 33), that it af- 
fected him. 

6. She makes a tender of the present she 
had brought, but speaks of it as unworthy of 
David’s acceptance, and therefore desires it 
may be given to the young men that followed 
him (v. 27), and particularly to those ten that | 
were his messengers to Nabal, and whom he 
had treated so rudely. 

7. She applauds David for the good 
services he had done against the common 
enemies of his country, the glory of which 
great achievements, she hoped, he would not 
stain by any personal revenge: “My lord 
fighteth the battles of the Lord against the 
Philistines, and therefore he will leave it to 
God to fight his battles against those that af- 
front him, v. 28. Evil has not been found in 
thee all thy days. Thou never yet didst 
wrong to any of thy countrymen (though 
persecuted as a traitor), and therefore thou 
wilt not begin now, nor do a thing which 
Saul will improve for the justifying of his 
malice against thee.” 

8. She foretels the glorious issue of his 
present troubles. “It is true a man pursues 
thee and seeks thy life” {she names not Saul, 
out of respect to his present, character as 
king), “but thou needest not look with so 
sharp-and jealous an eye upon every one that 
affronts thee ;” for all these storms that now 
ruffle thee will be blown over shortly. She 
speaks it with assurance, (1.) That God would 
keep him safe: The soul of my lord shall be 
bound in the bundle of life with the Lord thy 
God, that is, God shall hold thy soul in life 
(as the expression is, Ps. lxvi. 9) as we hold 
those things which are bundled up or which 
are precious to us, Ps. cxvi..15: Thy soul 
shall be treasured up in the treasure of lives 
(so the Chaldee), under lock and key as our 
treasure is. “Thou shalt abide under the 
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special protection of the divine prov 
The bundle of life is with the Lord our 
in his hand our’ breath is, and our time 
Those are safe, and may be easy, that have 
him for their protector. ‘The Jews under- 
stand this not only of the life that now is 
but of that which is to come, even the happi- 
ness of separate souls, and therefore use it 
commonly as an inscription on their grave-— 
stones. “Here we have laid the body, 
trust that the soul is bownd up in the bundle — 
of life, with the Lord our God.” There it is — 
safe, while the dust of the body is scattered. 
(2.) That God would make him victorious — 
over his enemies. Their souls he shall sling 
out, v. 29. The stone is bound up in the 
sling, but it is in order to be thrown out 
again; so the souls of the godly shall be 
bundled as corn for the barn, but the souls of © 
the wicked as tares for the fire. (3.) That — 
God would settle him in wealth and power: 
“The Lord will certainly make my lord a sure 
house, and no enemy thou hast can hinder its — 
therefore forgive this trespass,’ that is, 
“ show mercy, as thou hopest to find mercy — 
God will make thee great, and it is the glory 
of great men to pass by offences.” 

9. She desires him to consider how much 
more comfortable it would be to him in the ~ 
reflection to have forgiven this affront than 
to have revenged it, v. 30,31. She reserves 
this argument for the last, as a very power- 
ful one with so good a man, that the less he 
indulged his passion the more he consulted 
his peace and the repose of his own con- 
science, which every wise man ‘will be tender 
of. (1.) She cannot but think that if he 
should avenge himself it would afterwards be 
a grief and an offence of heart to him. Many 
have done’ that ina heat which they have a 
thousand times wished undone again. The 
sweetness of revenge is soon turned into bit- 
terness. 2.) She is confident that if he pass 
by the offence it will afterwards be no grief 
to him; but, on the contrary, it would yield 
him unspeakable satisfaction that his wisdom 
and grace had got the better of his passion. 
Note, When we are tempted to sin we should 
consider how it will appear in the reflection. 
Let us never do any thing for which our own 
consciences will afterwards have occasion to 
upbraid us, and which we shall look back 
upon with regret> My heart shall not re- 
proach me. 

10. She recommends herself to his favour. 
When the Lord shail have dealt well with my 
lord, then remember thy handmaid, as one 
that kept thee from doing that which would 
have disgraced thy honour, disquieted thy 
conscience, and made a blot in thy history. 
We have reason to remember those with re- 
spect and gratitude who have beer instru- 
mental to keep us from sin. 
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32 And David said to Abigail, 
Blessed be the Lorp God of Israel, 
which sent thee this day to meet me+ 
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essed be thy advice, and 
Be’ ‘thou, which hast kept me 
is da from coming to shed blood, 
i om avenging myself with mine 
‘ hand. 34 Forin very deed, as 
, "the Lor God of Israel liveth, w hich 
~ hath kept me back from hurting thee, 
except thou hadst hasted and come 
_ to meet me, surely there had not 
_ been left unto Nabal by the morning 
light any that pisseth against the w all. 
$5 So David received of her hand 
that which she had brought him and 
: said unto her, Go up in peace to thine 
house; see; I have hearkened to thy 
voice, and have accepted thy person. 
As an ear-ring of gold, and an ornament of 
fine gold, so is@ wise reprover upon an 
obedient ear, Prov. xxv. 12. Abigail was a 
wise reprover of David’s passion, an he gave 
an obedient ear to the reproof, according to 
his ownprinciple (Ps. exli. 5): Let therightcous 
smite me, it shall be akindness. Never was 
such an admonition either better given or 
4 better taken. 
__ I. David gives God thanks for sending 
" him this happy check to a sinful way @. 
' 82): Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, who 
sent thee this day to meet me. Note, 1.. God 
‘is to be acknowledged in all the kindnesses 
_ that our friends do us either for soul or body. 
Whoever meet us with counsel, direction, 
‘eomfort, caution, or seasonable’ reproof, we 
- must see God sending them. 2. We ought 
_ to be very thankful for those happy provi- 
pfebces which are means of preventing sin. 
JI. He gives Abigail thanks for interpos- 
_ ing so opportunely between him and the mis- 
_ chief he was about to do: Blessed be thy ad- 
vice, and blessed be thou, v.33. Most people 
think it enough if they take a reproof 
iently, but we meet with few that will 
take it thankfully and wili commend those 
_ that give it to them and accept it as a favour. 
Abigail did not rejoice more that she had 
been instrumental to save her husband and 
family from death than David did that Abigail 
had been instrumental to save him and his 
Ee men from sin. 
_ III. He seems very apprehensive of the 
_ great danger he was in, which magnified the 
‘mercy of his deliverance. 1. He speaks of 
the sin as very great. He was coming to 
shed blood, asin of which when in his right 
mind he had a great horror, witness his 
_ prayer, Deliver me from blood-guiltiness. He 
‘was coming to averge himself with his own 
hand, and that would be stepping into the 
throne of uod, who has said, Vengeance is 
7 
Aa 
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mine; Iwill repay. The more heinous any 
sin is the greater mercy it is to be kept from 
“it. He seems to aggravate the evil of his de- 
sign with this, that it would have been an 


injury to so wise and gtiod)s a woman as Abi- 
gail: God has kept me back from hurting thee, 
v. 34. Or perhaps, at the first sight of Abi- 
gail, he was conscious of a thought to do her 
a mischief for offering to oppose him, and 
therefore reckons it a great mercy that God 
gave him patience to hear her speak. 2. He 
speaks of the danger of his falling into it as 
very imminent: “‘ Hxcept thou hadst hasted, 
the bloody execution had been done.” The 
nearer we were to the commission of sin the 
greater was the mercy of a seasonable re- 
straint—Almost gone (Ps. lxxili. 2) and yet 
upheld. 

IV. He dismissed her with an answer of | 
peace, v. 35. He does, in effect, own him- 
self overcome by her eloquence: “I have 
hearkened to thy voice, and will not prosecute 
the intended revenge, for I have accepted thy 
person, am well pleased with thee and what 
thou hast. said.” Note, 1. Wise and good 
men will hear reason, and let that rule them, 
though it come from those that are every way 
their inferiors, and though their passions are 
up and their spirits provoked. 2. Oaths can- 
not bind us to that which is sinful. David 
had solemnly vowed the death of Nabal. He 
did evil to make such a vow, but he would 
have done worse if he had performed: it. 3. 
A wise and faithful reproof is often better 
taken, and speeds better, than we expected, 
such is the hold God has of men’s con- 
sciences. See Prov. xxviii. 23. 


36 And Abigail came to Nabal; 
and, behold, he held a feast in his 
house, like the feast of a king; and 
Nabal’s heart was merry within him, 
for he was very drunken: wherefore 
she told him nothing, less or more, 
until the morning light. 37 But it 
came to pass in the morning, when 
the wine was gone out of Nabal, and, 
his wife had told him these things, ; 
that his heart died within him, and he? 
became asa stone. 38 And it came 
to pass about ten days after, that the 
Lorp smote Nabal, that he died. 39 
And when David heard that Nabal 
was dead, he said, Blessed be the 
Lorp, that hath pleaded the cause of 
my reproach from the hand of Nabal, 
and hath kept his servant from evil: 
for the Lorp hath returned the wick- 
edness of Nabal upon his own head. 
And David sent and communed with 
Abigail, to take her to him to wife. 
40 ‘And when the servants of David 
were come to Abigail to Carmel, they 
spake unto her, saying, David sent us 
unto thee, to take thee fo him to 


David marries Abigail. 


wife. 41 And she arose, and bowed 
herself on her face to the earth, and 
said, Behold, /e¢ thine handmaid be a 
servant to wash the feet of the ser- 
vants of my lord. 42 And Abigail 
hasted, and arose, and rode upon an 
ass, with five damsels of her’s that 
went after her; and she went after 
the messengers of David, and became 
his wife. 43 David also took Ahi- 
noam of Jezreel; and they were also 
both of them his wives. 44 But 
Saul had given Michal his daughter, 
Wavid’s wife, to Phalti the son of 
Laish, which was of Gallim. 


We are now to attend Nabal’s funeral and 
Abigail’s wedding. 

I. Nabal’s funeral. 
some that were twice dead, Jude 12. 


The apostle speaks of 
We 


. — fave here Nabal thrice dead, though but just 


now wonderfully rescued from the sword of 
David and delivered from so great a death; 
for the preservations of wicked men are but 
reservations for some further sorer strokes 
of divine wrath. Here is, 

1. Nabal dead drunk, v. 36. Abigail came 
home, and, it should seem, he had so many 
people and so much plenty about him that he 
neither missed her nor the provisions she took 
to David; but she found him in the midst of 
his jollity, little thinking how near he was 
to ruin by one whom he had foolishly made 
his enemy. Sinners are often most secure 
when they are most in danger and destruc- 
tion is at the door. Observe, (1.) How ex- 
travagant he was in the entertainment of his 
company: He held a feast like the feast of a 
king, so magnificent and abundant, though 
his guests were but his sheep-shearers. This 
abundance might have been allowed if he had 
considered what God gave him his estate for, 
not to look great with, but to do good with. 
It is very common for those that are most 
niggardly in any act of piety or charity to be 
most profuse in gratifying a vain humour or 
a base lust. A mite is grudged to God and 
his poor; but, to make a fair show in the 
flesh, gold is lavished out of the bag. If 
Nabal had not answered to his name, he 
would never have been thus secure and 
jovial, till he had enquired whether he was 
safe from David’s resentments; but (as 
bishop Hall observes) thus foolish are carnal 
men, that give themselves over .to their 
pleasures before they have taken any care to 
make their peace with God. (2.) How sot- 
tish he was in the indulgence of his own 
brutish appetite: He was very drunk, a sign 
he was Nabal, a fool, that could not use his 
plenty without abusing it, could not be 
pleaaent with his friends without making a 

east of himself. There is not a surer sign 
that a man has but little wisdom, nor asurer 
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way to ruin the little heh 
to excess. Nabal, that never thoug 
could bestow too little in charity, x 
thought he could bestow too much in lux 
Abigail, finding him in this condition (an 
probably those about him little better, when 
the master of the feast set them so bad an 
an example), had enough to do to set the dis- 
ordered house to-rights a little, but told 
Nabal nothing of what she had done with 
reference to David, nothing of his folly in~ 
provoking David, of his danger or of his de- 
liverance, for, being drunk, he was as incapa- 
ble to hear reason as he was to speak it. ‘To 
give good advice to those that are in drink is to 
cast pearls before swine; it is betier to stay — 
till they are sober. 
2. Nabal again dead with melancholy, ». 
37. Next morning, when he had come to 
himself a little, his wife told him how near to 
destruction he had brought himself and his 
family by his own rudeness, and with what 
difficulty she had interposed to prevent it; 
and, upon this, his heart died within him and 
he became as a stone. Some suggest that the 
expense of the satisfaction made to David, 
by the present Abigail brought him, broke — 
his heart: it seems rather that the apprehen- — 
sion he now had of the danger he had nar- 
rowly escaped put him into a consternation, 
and seized his spirits so that he could not re- 
cover it. He grew sullen, and said little, 
ashamed of his own folly, put out of counte- — 
nance by his wife’s wisdom. How is he 
changed! His heart over-night merry with 
wine, next morning heavy as a stone; so de- 
ceitful are carnal pleasures, so transient the 
laughter of the fool. The end of that mirth is 
heaviness. Drunkards are sometimes sad 
when they reflect upon their own folly. Joy 
in God makes the heart always light. Abi- ~ 
gail could never, by her wise reasonings, 
bring Nabal to repentance; but now, by her 
faithful reproof, she brings him to despair. 
3. Nabal, at last, dead indeed: About ten 
days after, when he had been kept so long 
under this pressure and pain, the Lord smote — 
him that he died (v. 38), and, it should seem, 
he never held up his head; it is just with 
God (says bishop Hall) that those who live ~ 
without grace should die without comfort, — 
nor can we expect better while we go on in © 
our sins. Here is no lamentation made for 
Nabal. He departed without being lamented. 
Every one wished that the country might — 
never sustain a greaterloss. David, whenhe ~ 
heard the news of his death, gave God thanks ~ 
for it, v. 39. He blessed God, (1.) That he 
had kept him from killing him: Blessed be — 
the Lord, who hath kept his servant from evil. 
He rejoices that Nabal died a natural death — 
and not by his hand. We should take all — 
occasions to mention and magnify God’s — 
goodness to us in keeping us from sin. (2.) 
That he had taken the work into his own — 
hands, and had vindicated David’s honour, 
and not suffered him to go unpunished who 


confirmed, and all would stand in 
m, as one for whom God fought. 
e had thereby encouraged him and 
hers to commit their cause to God, when 
y are in any way injured, with an assur- 
ice that, in his own time, he will redress 
their wrongs if they sit still and leave the 
ter to him. 

TI. Abigail’s wedding. David was so 
charmed with the beauty of her person, and 
he uncommon prudence of her conduct and 
a dress, that, as soon as was convenient, 
| after he heard she was a widow, he informed 
to of his attachment to her (v. 39), not 


‘doubting but that she who approved herself 
_ good a wife to so bad a husband as 
abal would much more make a good wife 
| him, and having taken notice of her re- 
ect to him and her confidence of his com- 
gto the throne. 1. He courted by proxy, 
s affairs, perhaps, not permitting him to 
me himself. 2. She received the address 
great modesty and humility (v. 41), 
ckoning herself unworthy of the honour, 
t having such a respect for him that she 
would gladly be one of the poorest servants 
in his family, to wash the feet of the other 
‘servants. None so fit to be preferred as 
ose that can thus humble themselves. 3. 
he agreed to the proposal, went with his 
essengers, took a retinue with her agree- 
le to her quality, and she became his wife, 
42. She did not upbraid him with his 
esent distresses, and ask him how he could 
ntain her, but valued him, (1.) Because 
e¢ knew he was a very good man. (2.) 
‘Because she believed he would, in due time, 
he avery great man. She married him in 
ith, not questioning but that, though now 
had not a house of his own that he durst 
ing her to, yet God’s promise to him 
Id at length be fulfilled. Thus those 
Who join themselves to Christ must be will- 
*now to suffer with him, believing that 
reafter they shall reign with him. 
Lastly, On this occasion we have some 
unt of David’s wives. 1. One that he 
lost before he married Abigail, Michal, 
ul’s daughter, his first, and the wife of his 
uth, to whom he would have been constant 
‘she would have been so to him, but Saul 
| had given her to another (v. 44), in token of 
his displeasure against him and disclaiming 
e relation of a father-in-law to him. 2. 
other that he married besides Abigail (v. 
3), and, as should seem, before her, for she 
named first, ch. xxvii. 3. David was 
ried away by the corrupt custom of those 
mes ; but from the beginning it was not so, 
is it so now that Messias has come, and 
e times of reformation, Matt. xix. 4, 5. 
erhaps Saul’s defrauding David of his only 
ghtful wife was the occasion of his running 
ito this irregularity ; for, when the knot of 
jugal affection is once loosed, it is scarcely 
ver tied fast again. When David couldnot 
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: Saul again pursues David. 
keep his first wife he thought that would ex- 
cuse him if he did not keep to his second. 
But we deceive ourselves if we think to make 
others’ faults a cloak for our own. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


David’s troubies from Saul here begin again; and the clouds 
return after the rain, when one would have hoped the storm 
had blown over, and the sky had cleared upon that side; but 
after Saul had owned his fault in persecuting David, and ac- 
knowledged Dayid’s title to the crown, yet here he revives the 
persecution, so perfectly lost was he to all sense of honour and 
virtue. I. The Ziphites informed him where David was (ver. 
1), and thereupon he marched ont with a considerable force in 
quest of him, ver. 2, 3. JI. David gained intelligence of his 
motions (ver. 4), and took a view of his camp, ver. 5. Il. He 
and one of his men ventured into his camp in the night and 
found him and all his guards fast asleep, ver. 6,7. 1V. David, 
though much urged to it by his companions, would not take 
away Saul’s life, but only carried off his spear and his cruse of 
water, ver. 8S—12. V. He produced these as a further witness 
for him that he did not design any ill to Saul, and reasoned 
with him upon his conduct, ver. 13—20. VI. Saul was hereby 
convinced of his error, and once more desisted from persecuting 
David, yer. 21—25, The story is much like that which we had 
ch. xxiv. In both Dayvid-is delivered out of Saul’s hand, and 
Saul out of David's, 


pt er the Ziphites came unto Saul 
to Gibeah, saying, Doth not 
David hide himself in the hill of 
Hachilah, which is before Jeshimon ? 
2 Then Saul arose, and went down to 
the wilderness of Ziph, having three 
thousand chosen men of Israel with 
him, to seek David in the wilderness 
of Ziph. 3 And Saul pitched in the 
hill of Hachilah, which is before 
Jeshimon, by the way. But David 
abode in the wilderness, and he saw 
that Saul came after him into the 
wilderness, 4 David therefore sent 
out spies, and understood that Saul 
was come in very deed. 5 And 
David arose, and came to the place 
where Saul had pitched: and David 
beheld the place where Saul lay, and 
Abner the son of Ner, the captain otf 
his host: and Saul lay in the trench 
and the people pitched round about 
him. / 

Here, 1. Saul gets information of David’s 
movements and acts offensively. ‘The Ziph- 
ites came to him and told him where David 
now was, in the same place where he was 
when they formerly betrayed him, eh. xxin. 
19. Perhaps (though it is not mentioned) 
Saul had given them intimation, under-hand, 
that he continued his design against David, 
and would be glad of their assistance. If 
not, they were very officious to Saul, aware of 
what would please him, and very malicious 
against David, to whom they despaired of 
ever reconciling themselves, and therefore 
they stirred up Saul (who needed no such 
spur) against him, v.1. For aught we know, 
Saul would have continued in the same good 
mind that he was in (ch. xxiv. 17), and would 
not have given David this fresh trouble, if 
the Ziphites had not put him on. See what 
need we haye tq pray to God that, since we 
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David Spares Saul’s life. 
have so much of the tinaer of corruption in 
our own hearts, the sparks of temptation 
may be kept far from us, lest, if they come 
together, we be set on fire of hell. Saul 
readily caught at the information, and went 
down. with an army of 3000 men to the place 
where David hid himself, v. 2. How soon 
do unsanctified hearts lose the good impres- 
sions which their convictions have made upon 
them and return with the dog to their 
vomit ! 

2. David gets information of Saul’s move- 
ments and acts defensively. He did not 
march out to meet and fight him; he sought 
only his own safety, not Saul’s ruin; there- 
fore he abode in the wilderness (v. 3), putting 
thereby a great force upon himself, and 
curbing the bravery of his own spirit by a 
silent retirement, showing more true valour 
than he could have done by an irregular re- 
sistance. (1.) He had spies who informed 
him of Saul’s descent, that he had come in 
very deed (v. 4); for he would not believe 
that Saul would deal so basely with him till he 
had the utmost evidence of it. (2.) He ob- 
served with his own eyes how Sau] was en- 
camped, v. 5. He came towards the place 
where Saul and his men had pitched their 
tents, so near as to be able, undiscovered, 
to take a view of their entrenchments, pro- 
bably m the dusk of the evening. 


6 Then answered David and said 
to Ahimelech the Hittite, and to 
Abishai the son of Zeruiah, brother 
to Joab, saying, Who will go down 
with me to Saul to the camp? And 
Abishai said, I will go down with 
thee. 7 So David and Abishai came 
to the people by night: and, behold, 
Saul lay sleeping within the trench, 
and his spear stuck in the ground at 
his bolster: but Abner and the peo- 
ple lay round about him. 8 Then 
said Abishai to David, God hath de- 
livered thine enemy into thine hand 
this day: now therefore let me smite 
him, I pray thee, with the spear even 
to the earth at once, and I will not 
smite him the second time. 9 And 
David said to Abishai, Destroy him 
not: for who can stretch forth his hand 
against the Lorn’s anointed, and be 
guiltless? 10 David said further- 
more, As the Lorp liveth, the Lorp 
shall smite him; or his day shall 
come to die; or he shall descend into 
battle, and perish. 11 The Lorp 
forbid that I should stretch forth mine 
hand against the Lorp’s anointed : 
but, I pray thee, take thou now the 
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spear that ts at his 
cruse of water, and let us go. 1 
David took the spear and le © 
of water from Saul’s bolster; ; 
they gat them away, and no man s 
it, nor knew 7¢, neither awaked : 
they were all asleep; because a de 
sleep from the Lorp was fallen uy 
them. + ee 
Here is, I. David’s bold adventure iz 
Saul’s camp in the night, accompanied on 
by his kinsman Abishai, the son of Zeruia 
He proposed it to him and to another of | 
confidants (v. 6), but the other either de 
it as too dangerous an enterprise, or at le: 
was content that Abishai, who was forw 
to it, should run the risk of it rather th 
himself. Whether David was prompted | 
do this by his own courage, or by an ext 
ordinary impression upon his spirits, 
by the oracle, does not appear; but, lil 
Gideon, he ventured through the guard 
with a special assurance of the divine pr 
tection. . 
li. The posture he found the camp i 
Saul lay sleeping in the trench, or, as som 
read it, in his chariot, and in the midst of 
carriages, With his spear stuek in the gro 
by him, to be ready if his quarters should | 
beaten up (» 7); and all the soldiers, 
those that were appointed to stand sentir 
were fast asleep, v. 12. Thus were their ey 
closed and their hands bound, for a a 
sleep from the Lord had fallen upon the 
something extraordinary there was in it th 
they should all be asleep together, and | 
fast asleep that David and Abishai walk 
and talked among them, and yet none of the 
stirred. Sleep, when God gives it to his b 
loved, is their rest and refreshment ; but | 
can, when he pleases, make it to his enemi 
their imprisonment. Thus are the sfoi 
hearted spoiled; they have slept their sleé 
and none of the men of might have found the 
hands, at thy rebuke, O God of Jacob! P 
Ixxvi. 5, 6. It was a deep sleep from the Lori 
who has the command of the powers” 
nature, and makes them to serve his purpo: 
as he pleases. Whom God will disabl e; | 
destroy, he binds up with a spirit of slumbe 
Rom. xi. 8. _ How helpless do Saul and 
his forces lie, all, in effect, disarmed ai 
chained! and yet nothing is done te them 
they are only rocked asleep. How easi 
can God weaken the strongest, befool # 
wisest, and baffle the most watchful! L 
all his friends therefore trust him and all 
enemies fear him. ; 
II. Abishai’s request to David for a co) 
mission to dispatch Saul with the spear 
stuck at his bolster, which (now that he lz 
so fair) he undertook to do at one blow, # 
He would not urge David to kill him hin 
because he had declined doing this before 
he had a similar opportunity ; but he be 
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David would ‘give him leave 
ding that he was his enemy, not 
uel andimplacable, butfalse and perfi- 
whom no reason wouldrule nor kindness 
upon, and that God had now delivered 
into his hand, and did in effect bid him 
ike. The last advantage he had of this 
nd was indeed but accidental, when Saul 
happened to be in the cave with him at the 
me time. But in this there was something 
extraordinary ; the deep sleep that had fallen 
on Saul and all his guards was manifestly 
m the Lord, so that it was a special pro- 
dence which gave him this opportunity ; 
: ought not therefore to let it slip. 

| IV. David’s generous refusal to suffer any 
harm to be done to Saul, and in it a resolute 
erence to his principles of loyalty, v. 9. 
David charged Abishai not to destroy him, 
‘would not only not do it himself, but not 
it another to do it. And he gave two 
ms for it:—1. It would be a sinful af- 
to God’s ordinance. Saul was the 
*s anointed, king of Israel by the special 
pointment and nomination of the God of 
el, the power that was, and to resist him 
0 resist the ordinance of God, Rom. xiii. 
“No man could do it and be guiltless. 
e thing he feared was guilt and his con- 
nrespected his innocence more than his 
ety. 2. It would be a sinful anticipation 
‘of God’s providence. God had sufficiently 
own him, in Nabal’s case, that, if he left it 
‘to him to avenge him, he would do it in 
| due time. Encouraged therefore by his ex- 
nce in that instance, he resolves to wait 
God shall think fit to avenge him on 
, and he will by no means avenge himself 
10): “The Lord shall smite him, as he did 
bal, with some sudden stroke, or he shail 
im, battle (as it proved he did soon after), 
if not, his day shall come to die a natural 
th, and I will contentedly wait till then, 
ther than force my way to the promised 
own by any indirect methods.” The 
nptation indeed was very strong; but, if 
‘should yield, he would sin against God, 
and therefore he will resist the temptation 
with the utmost resolution (v. 11): ‘‘ The 
dforbid that Ishould stretch forth my hand 
‘inst the Lord’s anointed; no, I will never 
it, nor suffer it to be done.” Thus 
vely does he prefer his conscience to his 

erest and trusts God with the issue. 
| VY. The improvement he made of this op- 
nity for the further evidence of his own 
egrity. Heand Abishai carried away the 
sar and cruse of water which Saul had by 
bed-side (v. 12), and, which was very 
nge, none of all the guards were aware 
it. If a physician had given them the 
ongest opiate or stupifying dose, they 
d not have been faster locked up with 
Saul’s spear which he had by him 
or defence, and his cup of water which he 
ad for his refreshment, were both stolen 
m him while he slept. Thus do we lose 
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our strength and our comfort when we are — 


careless, and secure, and off our watch. 
13 Then David went over to the 


other side, and stood on the top ot _ 


a hill afar off; a great space being 
between them: 14 And David cried 
tc the people, and to Abner the son 
of Ner, saying, Answerest thou not, 
Abner? Then Abner answered and 
said, Who art thou thaé criest to the 
king? 15 And David said to Abner, 
Art not thou a valiant man? and 
who is like to thee in Israel? where- 
fore then hast thou not kept thy lord 
the king? for there came one of the 
people in to destroy the king thy lord. 
16 This thing its not good that thou 
hast done. As the Lorp liveth, ye 
are worthy to die, because ye have 
not kept your master, the Lorp’s 
anointed. And now see where the 
king’s spear zs, and the cruse of water 
that was at his bolster. 17 And Saul 
knew David’s voice, and said, Is this 
thy voice, my son David? And David 
said, Itis my voice, my lord, O king 
18 And he said, Wherefore doth my 
lord thus pursue after his servant? 
for what have I done? or what evilis 
in mine hand? 19 Now therefore, I 
pray thee, let my lord the king hear 
the words of his servant. If the Lorp 
have stirred thee up against me, let 
him accept an offering: butif they be 
the children of men, cursed be they 
before the Lorn; for they have 
driven me out this day from abiding 
in the inheritance of the Lorp, say- 
ing, Go, serve other gods. 20 Now 
therefore, let not my blood fall to the 
earth before the face of the Lorn: 
for the king of Israel is come out to 
seek a flea, as when one doth hunt a 
partridge in the mountains. 


David having got safely from Saul’s camp 
himself, and having brought with him proofs 
sufficient that he had been there, posts him- 
self conveniently, so that they might hear 
him and yet not reach him (v. 13), and then 
begins to reason with them upon what had 
passed. 

I. He reasons ironically with Abner, and 
keenly banters him. David knew well that 
it was from the mighty power of God that 
Abner and the rest of the guards were cast 
into so deep a sleep, and that God’s im- 
mediate hand was in it; but he reproaene: 
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Saul relenrs. 


Abner as unworthy to be captain of the life- 
guards, since he could sleep when the king 
his master lay.so much exposed. By this it 
appears that the hand of God locked them up 
in this deep sleep that, as soon as ever David 
had got out of danger, a very little thing 
awakened them, even David’s voice at a great 
distance roused them, ». 14. Abner got up 
(we may suppose it early in a summer’s 
morning) and enquired who called, and dis- 
turbed the king’s repose. “It is I,” says 
David, and then he upbraids him with his 
sleeping when he should have been upon 
his guard. Perhaps Abner, looking upon 
David as a despicable enemy and one that 
there was no danger from, had neglected to 
set a watch; however, he himself ought to 
have been more wakeful. David, to put him 
into confusion, told him, 1. That he had lost 
his honour (v. 15): “‘Art not thou a man ? (so 
the word is), a man in office, that art bound, 
by the duty of thy place, to inspect the 
soldiery? Art not thou in reputation for a 
valiant man? So thou wouldst be esteemed, 
a man of such courage and conduct that there 
is none like thee; but now thou art shamed 
for ever. ‘Thou a general! Thou, a slug- 
gard!” 2. That he deserved to lose his 
head (v. 16): ‘‘ You are all worthy to die, by 
martial law, for being off your guard, when 
you had the king himself asleep in the midst 
of you. Ecce signum—Behold this token. 
See where the king’s spear is, in the hand of 
him whom the king himself is pleased to 
count his enemy. Those that took away this 
might as easily and safely have taken away 
his life. Now see who are the king’s best 
friends, you that neglected him and left him 
exposed or I that protected him when he was 
exposed. You pursue me as worthy to die, 
and irritate Saul against me; but who is 
worthy to die now?” Note, Sometimes those 
that unjustly condemn others are justly left to 
fall into condemnation themselves. 

IJ. He reasons seriously and affectionately 
with Saul. By this time he was so well 
awake as to hear what was said, and to dis- 
cern who said it (v. 17): Is this thy voice, 
my son David? In the same manner he had 
expressed his relentings, ch. xxiv. 16. He 
had given his wife to another and yet calls 
him son, thirsted after his bloodand yet is glad 
to hear his voice. Those are bad indeed that 
have never any convictions of good, nor ever 
sincerely utter good expressions. - And now 
David has as fair an opportunity of reaching 
Saul’s conscience as he had just now. of 
taking away his life. This he lays hold on, 
though not of that, and enters into a close 
argument with him, concerning the trouble 
he still continued to give him, endeavouring 
to persuade him to let fall the prosecution 
and be reconciled. 

i. He complains of the very melancholy 
condition he was brought into by the en- 
mity of Saul against him. Two things he 


laments :—(1.) That he was driven from his | crime 
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master and from his bu 
sues after his servant,v.18. 1 
I serve thee as formerly if my service 
be accepted! but, instead of being o' 
a servant, I am pursued as a rebel, 
lord is my enemy, and he whom I wo 
follow with respect compels me to fice fro 
him.” (2.) That he was driven from |] 
God and from his religion; and this was 
much greater grievance than the former ( 
19): ‘‘They have driven me out from ij 
inheritance of the Lord, have made Canaz 
too hot for me, at least the inhabited pai 
of it, have forced me into the deserts an 
mountains, and will, ere long, oblige m 
entirely to quit the country.” And thé 
which troubled him was not so much tha 
he was driven out from his own inheritane 
as that he was driven out from the 7 
heritance of the Lord, the holy land. 
should be more comfortable to us to thin 
of God’s title to our estates and his intere! 
in them than of our own, and that with ther 
we may honour him than that with them w 
may maintain ourselves. Nor was it s 
much his trouble that he was constrained 
live among strangers as that he was col 
strained to live among the worshippers 
strange gods and was thereby thrust ini 
temptation to join with them in their idol; 
trous worship. His enemies did, in effe 
send him to go and serve other gods, and 
haps he had heard that some of them ha 
spoken to that purport of him. Those tha 
forbid our attendance on God’s ordinane 
do what in them lies to estrange us from Go 
and to make us heathens. If David had nc 
been a man of extraordinary grace, and firm 
ness to his religion, the ill usage he met wit 
from his own prince and people, who wer 
Israelites and worshippers of the true Goi 
would have prejudiced him against the re 
ligion they professed and have driven him t 
communicate with idolaters. “If these b 
Israelites,” he might have said, “‘ let me liy 
and die with Philistines ;”’ and no thanks t 
them that their conduct had not that effec! 
We are to reckon that the greatest injury 
that can be done us which exposes us to si 
Of those who thus led David into temptatioi 
he here says, Cursed be they before the Lora 
Those fall under a curse that thrust out tho 
whom God receives, and send those to th 
devil who are dear to God. 
2. He insists upon his own innocency 
What have I done or what evil is in my hand 
v. 18. He.had the testimony of his con 
science for him that he had never done né 
ever designed any mischief to the perso! 
honour, or government, of his prince, ne 
to any of the interests of his country. 
had lately had Saul’s own testimony conce! mn 
ing him (ch. xxiv. 17): Thow art more right: 
eous thun I. It was very unreasonabie an 
wicked for Saul to pursue him as a crimi 
when he could not charge him with am 
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n, and much below him: “ The king 
srael, whose dignity is great, and who 
much other work to do, has come out 
a flea, as when one doth hunt a par- 
e in the mountains,” v.20—a poor game 
the king of Israel to pursue. He com- 
es himself to-a partridge, a very innocent 
miess bird, which, when attempts are 
de upon its life, flies if it can, but makes 
resistance. And would Saul bring the 
ver of his army into the field only to hunt 
ne poor partridge? What a disparage- 
nent was this to his honour! What a stain 
vould it be on his memory to trample 
so weak and patient as well as so in- 
mocent an enemy! James v. 6, You have 
filled the just, and he doth not resist you. 
| 4. He desires that the core of the con- 
froversy may be searched into and some 
proper method taken to bring it to an end, 
9. Saul himself could not say that justice 
t him on thus to persecute David, or that 
was obliged to do it for the public safety. 
vid was not willing to say (though it was 
y true) that Saul’s own envy and malice 
him on to do it; and therefore he con- 
des it must be attributed either to the 
eous judgment of God or to the un- 
eous designs of evil men. Now, (1.) 
the Lord have stirred thee up against me, 
er in displeasure to me (taking this way 
© punish me for my sins against him, 
ch, as to thee, I am guiltless) or in dis- 
asure to thee, if it be the effect of that evil 
rit from the Lord which troubles thee, det 
accept an offering from us both—let us 
in making our peace with God, recon- 
ing ourselves to him, which may be done, 
| by sacrifice ; and then | hope the sin will be 
jardoned, whatever it is, and the trouble, 
h is so great a vexation both to thee and 
, Will come to an end.”’ See the right 
thod of peace-making; let us first make 
God our friend by Christ the great Sacrifice, 
md then all other enmities shall be slain, 
ii.16; Prov.xvi. 7. But, (2.) ‘If thou art 
ited toit by wicked men, that incense thee 
ist me, cursed be they before they Lord,” 
tis, they are very wicked people, and it 
s fit that they should be abandoned as such, 
d excluded from the king’s court and 
mcils. He decentiy lays the blame upon 
he evil counsellors who advised the king to 
hat which was dishonourable and dishonest, 
ind insists upon it that they be removed 
from about him and forbidden his presence, 
men cursed before the Lord, and then he 
ped he should gain his petition, which is 
20), ‘‘ Let not my blood fall to the earth, 
thou threatenest, for it is before the face 
the Lord, who will take cognizance of the 
‘wrong and avenge it.”’ ‘Thus pathetically 
oes David plead with Saul for his life, and, 
n order to that, for his favourable opinion 


of him.- 
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21 Then said Saul, I have sinned : 
return, my son David: for I will no 
more do thee harm, because my soul 
was precious in thine eyes this day : 
behold, I have played the fool, and 
have erred exceedingly. 22 And 
David answered and said, Behold the 
king’s spear! and let one of the young 
men come over and fetch it. 23 
The Lorp render to every man his 
righteousness and his faithfulness : 
for the Lorp delivered thee into my 
hand to day, but I would not stretch 
forth mine hand against the Lorp’s 
anointed. 24 And, behold, as thy 
life was much set by this day in mine 
eyes, so let my life be much set by in 
the eyes of the Lorn, and let him de- 
liver me out of all tribulation. 25 
Then Saul said to David, Blessed be 
thou, my son David: thou shalt both 
do great thengs, and also shalt still 
prevail. 
and Saul returned to his place. 


Here is, I. Saul’s penitent confession of 
his fault and folly in persecuting David and 
his promise to do sono more. This second in- 
stance of David’s respect to him wrought 
more upon him than the former, and extorted 
from him better acknowledgements, v. 21 
1. He owns himself melted and quite over- 
come by David’s kindness to him: “ My 
soul was precious in thy eyes this day, which, 
I thought, had been odious!” 2. He ac- 
knowledges he has done very wrong to per- 
secute him, that he has therein acted against 
God’s law (J have sinned), and against his 
own interest (I have played the fool), in pur- 
suing him as an enemy who would have been 
one of his best friends, if he could but have 
thought so. ‘‘ Herein (says he) J have erred 
exceedingly, and wronged both thee and my- 
self.” Note, Those that sin play the fool 
and err exceedingly, those especially that 
hate and persecute God’s people, Job xix. 
28. 3. He invites him to court again: 
Return, my son David. ‘Those that have un 
derstanding will see it to be their interest to 
have those about them that behave themselves 
wisely, as David did, and have God with 
them. 4. He promises him that he will 
not persecute him as he has done, but pro- 
tect him: I will no more do thee harm. W 
have reason to think, according to the mind 
he was now in, that he meant as he said, 
and yet neither his confession nor his pro- 
mise of amendment came from a principle 
of true repentance. 

Il. David’s improvement of Saul’s con- 
victions and confessions and the evidence he 
had to produce of his own sincerity. He 


So David went on his way, 


the spear (v. 22), and then (v. 23), 1. He 
appeals to God as judge of the controversy : 
The Lord render to every man his righteous- 
ness. David, by faith, is sure that he will 
do it because he infallibly knows the true 
characters of all persons and actions and is 
inflexibly just to render to every man accord- 
ing to his work, and, by prayer, he desires 
he would do it. Herein he does, in effect, 
pray against Saul, who had dealt unright- 
eously and unfaithfully with him (Give them 
according to their deeds, Ps. xxviii. 4); but 
he principally intends it as a prayer for him. 
self, that God would protect him in his right- 
eousness and faithfulness, and also reward 
him, since Saul so ill requited him. 2. He 
reminds Saul again of the proof he had now 
given of his respect to him from a principle 
of loyalty : I would not stretch forth my hand 
against the Lord’s anointed, intimating to 
Saul that the anointing oil was his protec- 
tion, for which he was indebted to the Lord 
and ought to express his gratitude to him 
(had he been a common person Dayid 
would not have been so tender of him), 
perhaps with this further implication, that 
Saul knew, or had reason to think, David 
was the Lord’s anointed too, and therefore, 
by the same rule, Saul ought to be as tender 
of David’s life as David had been of his. 3. 
Not relying much upon Saul’s promises, he 
puts himself under God’s protection and 
begs his favour (v. 24): “Let my life be 
much set by in the eyes of the Lord, how light 
soever thou makest of it.” Thus, for his 
kindness to Saul, he takes God to be his 
paymaster, which those may with a holy 
confidence do that do well and suffer for it. 

III. Saul’s prediction of David’s advance- 
ment. He commends him (v. 25): Blessed 
be thou, my son David. So strong was the 
conviction Saul was now under of David’s 
honesty that he was not ashamed to con- 
demn himself and applaud David, even in 
the hearing of his own soldiers, who could 
not but blush to think that they had come 
out so furiously against a man whom their 
master, when he meets him, caresses thus. 
He foretels his victories, and his elevation 
at last: Thow shalt do great things. Note, 
Those who make conscience of doing that 
which is truly good may come, ie! the divine 
assistance, to do that which is truly great. 
He adds, “ Thou shalt also still prevail, more 
and more,” he means against himself, but is 
loth to speak that out. ‘The princely quali- 
ties which appeared in David—his generosity 
in sparing Saul, his military authority in re- 
primanding Abner for sleeping, his care of 
the public good, and the signal tokens of 
God’s presence with him—convinced Saul 
that he would certainly be advanced to the 
throne at last, according to the prophecies 
concerning him. 

Lastly, A palliative cure being thus made of 
the wound, they parted friends. Saul returned 


desired that one of the footmen. might fetch 


his design, and ashamed 
had made; but David ¢ 
word so far as to return 
that have once been false ‘ 
trusted another time. Therefore Da 
on his way. And, after this Peta 
1d David s 


not appear that ever Saul : 
another again. . 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
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David was a man after God’s own heart, and yet hi 
faults, which are recorded, not for our imitation, b: 
admonition ; Witness the story of this chapter, in w 
I. We find, to his praise, that he prudently took care o 
safety and his family’s (yer. 2—4) and valiantly fone 
battles against the Canaanites (ver. 8—9), yet, Il. We 
to his dishonour, 1, That he began to despair of his de 
yer. 1, 2. That he deserted his own country, and wer 
in the land of the Philistines, ver. 1,5—7. 3. That h 
upon Achish with an equivocation, if not a lie, cone 
expedition, ver. 10—12. 


ND David said in his hea 

I shall now perish one day | 

the hand of Saul: there is nothi 
better for me than that I shou 
speedily escape into the land of t 
Philistines; and Saul shall desp 
me, to seek me any more in any ¢ 
of Israel: so shall I escape out 
his hand. 2 And David arose, 
he passed over with the six hu 
men that were with him unto A 
the son of Maoch, king of Gath. ~ 
And David dwelt with Achish~ 
Gath, he and his men, every 
with his household, even David 
his two wives, Ahinoam the Jez 
itess, and Abigail the Carmel 
Nabal’s wife. 4 And it was 
Saul that David was fled to ( 
and he sought no more again for t 
5 And David said unto Achish 
have now found grace in thine ¢ 
let them give me a place in. 
town in the country, that I may 
there: for why should thy se 
dwell in the royal city with thee 
Then Achish gave him Ziklag 
day: wherefore Ziklag pertaineth ut 
the kings of Judah unto this day. » 
And the time that David dwelt in # 
country of the Philistines was 
year and four months. 
Here is, I. The prevaleney of David 
which was the effect of the weakness 
faith (v. 1): He said to his heart (so it 
be read), in his communings with it cone 
ing his present condition, J shall now pe 
one duy by the hand of Saul. He repres 
to himself the restless rage and ma 


Saul (who could not be wrought int 
conciliation) and the treachery of his 
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countrymen, witness thet of the Zy 
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ape 
n; he looked upon his own 
bserved how few they were, and 
uits had come in to him for a 
hile, nor could he perceive that he 
t any ground ; and hence, ina melancholy 
od, he draws this dark conclusion: J shail 
ay perish by the hand of Saul. But, 
( of little faith! wherefore dost. thou 
doubt 2 Was he not anointed to be king? 
“not that imply an assurance that he 
should be preserved to the kingdom? 
though he had no reason to trust Saul’s 
romises, had he not all the reason in the 
id to trust the promises of God? His 
erience of the particular care Providence 
k of him ought to have encouraged him. 
that has delivered does and will. But 
elief is a sin that easily, besets even good 
~ When without are fightings, within are 
and it is a hard matter to get over 
Lord, inerease our faith ! 
The resolution he came to hereupon. 
that Saul had, for this time, returned 
is place, he determined to take this op- 
tunity of retiring into the Philistines’ 
mtry. Consulting his own heart only, 
ot the ephod or the prophet, he con- 
s, There is nothing better for me than 
T should speedily escape into the land of 
Philistines. Long trials are in danger of 
s the faith and patience even of very 
men. Now, 1. Saul was an enemy to 
lf and his kingdom in driving David to 
xtremity. He weakened his own in- 
when he expelled from his service, and 
into the service of his enemies, so 
a general as David was, and so bravea 
ent as he had the command of. 2. 
was no friend to himself in taking this 
e. God had appointed him to set up 
standard in the land of Judah, ch. xxii. 5. 
re God had wonderfully preserved him, 
employed him sometimes for the good 
his country; why then should he think 
éserting his post? How could he ex- 
‘the protection of the God of Israel if 
nt out of the borders of the land of 
? Could he expect to be safe among 
hilistines, out of whose hands he had 
escaped so narrowly by feigning him- 
“mad? Would he receive obligations 
n those now whom he knew he must not 
kindness to when he should come to 
e king, but be under an obligation to make 
ax upon? Hereby he would gratify his ene- 
s, who bade him go and serve other gods 
they might have wherewith to reproach 
, and very much weaken the hands of 
friends, who would not have where- 
| to answer that reproach. See what 
we have to pray, Lord, lead us not into 
ation. 
. The kind reception he had at Gath. 
ish bade him welcome, partly out of ge- 
osity, being proud of entertaining so 
ve a man, partly out of policy, hoping to 
e him for ever to his service, and that 
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his example would invite many more to de- 
sert and come over to him. No doubt he 
gave David a solemn promise of protection, 
which he could rely upon when he could 
not trust Saul’s promises. We may blush 
to think that the word of a Philistine should 
go further than the word of an Israelite, 
who, if an Israelite indeed, would be without 
guile, and that the city of Gath should be a 
place of refuge for a good man when the ci- 
ties of Israel refuse him a safe abode. David, 
1. Brought his men with him (w. 2) that they 
might guard him, and might themselves be 
safe where he was, and to recommend him- 
self the more to Achish, who hoped to have 
service out of him. 3. He brought his 
family with him, his wives and his household, 
so did all his men, v. 2, 3. Masters of fa- 
milies ought to take care of those that are 
committed to them, to protect and provide 
for those of their own house, and to dwell 
with them as men of knowledge. 

IV. Saul’s desisting from the further pro- 
secution of him (v. 4): He sought no more 
again for him; this intimates that notwith- 
standing the professions of repentance he 
had lately made, if he had had David in his 
reach, he would have aimed another blow. 
But, because he dares not come where he is, 
he resolves to let him alone. Thus many 
seem to leave their sins, but really their sins 
leave them; they would persist in them it 
they could. Saul sought no more for him, 
contenting himself with his banishment, 
sincé he could not have his blood, and 
hoping, it may be (as he had done, ch. xviii. 
25), that he would, some time or other, fail 
by the hand of the Philistines ; and, though 
he would rather have the pleasure of de- 
stroying him himself, yet, if they do it, he 
will be satisfied, so that it be done effectually. 

David’s removal from Gath to Ziklag. 

1. David’s request for leave to remove 
was prudent and very modest, v.5. (1.) It 
was really prudent. David knew what it 
was to be envied in the court of Saul, and 
had much more reason to fear in the court 
of Achish, and therefore declines preferment 
there, and wishes for a settlement in the 
country, where he might be private, more 
within himself, and less in other people’s 
way. Ina town of his own he might have 
the more free exercise of his religion, and 
keep his men better to it, and not have his 
righteous soul vexed, as it was at Gath, with 
the idolatries of the Philistines. (2.) As it 
was presented to Achish it was very modest. 
He does not prescribe to him what place he 
should assign him, only begs it may be in 
some town in the country, where he pleased 
(beggars must not be choosers); but he 
gives this for a reason, “‘ Why should thy 
servant dwell in the royal city, to crowd thee, 
and disoblige those about thee?’ Note, 
Those that would stand fast must not covet 
to stand high; and humble souls aim not to 
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2. The grant which Achish made to him, 
upon that request, was very generous and 
kind (v. 6, 7): Achish gave him Ziklag. 
Hereby, (1.) Israel recovered their ancient 
right; for Ziklag was in the lot of the tribe 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 31), and afterwards, out 
of that lot, was assigned, with some other 
cities, to Simeon, Josh. xix. 5. But either 
it was never subdued, or the Philistines had, 
in some struggle with Israel, made them- 
selves masters of it. Perhaps they had got 
it unjustly, and Achish, being a man of 
sense and honour, took this occasion to re- 
store it. The righteous God judgeth right- 
eously. (2.) David gained a commodious 
settlement, not only at a distance from Gath, 
but bordering upon Israel, where he might 
keep up a correspondence with his own 
countrymen, and whither they might resort 
to him at the revolution that was now ap- 
proaching. ‘Though we do not find that he 
augmented his forces at all while Saul lived 
(for, ch. xxx. 10, he had but his sia hundred 
men), yet, immediately after Saul’s death, that 
was the rendezvous of his friends. Nay, it 
should seem, while he kept himself close 
because of Saul, multitudes resorted to him, 
at least to assure him of their sincere inten- 
tions, 1 Chron. xii. 1—22. And this further 
advantage David gained, that Ziklag was an- 
nexed to the crown, at least the royalty of it 
pertained to the kings of Judah, ever after, 
v. 6. Note, There is nothing lost by hu- 
mility and modesty, and a willingness to re- 
tire. Real advantages follow those that flee 
from imaginary honours. Here David con- 
tinued for some days, even four months, as it 
may very well be read (v. 7), or some days 
above four months: the LXX. read it, some 
months ; so long he waited for the set time of 
his accession to the throne; for he that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste. 


8 And Dayid and his men went up, 
and invaded the Geshurites, and the 
Gezrites, and the Amalekites: for those 
nations were of old the inhabitants of 
the land, as thou goest to Shur, even 
unto the land of Egypt. 9 And 
David smote the land, and left nei- 
ther man nor woman alive, and took 
away the sheep, and the oxen, and 
the asses, and the camels, and the 
apparel, and returned, and came to 
Achish. 10 And Achish said, Whi- 
ther have ye made a road to day? 
And David said, Against the south of 
Judah, and against the south of the 
Jerahmeelites, and against the south 
of the Kenites. 11 And David saved 
neither man nor woman alive, to 
bring tidings to Gath, saying, Lest 


they should fell on us, saying, So did| example, that had once and again betray 
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David, and so will be ; 

the while he dwelleth in the co 
of the Philistines. 12 And Ae 
believed David, saying, He hath n 
his people Israel utterly to abhor h 
therefore he shall be my servant 
ever. 1 


Here is an account of David’s acti 
while he was in the land of the Philistine 
fierce attack he made upon sume remains 
the devoted nations, his success in it, ; 
the representation he gave of it to Ach 
1. We may acquit him of injustice 
cruelty in this action because those peo 
whom he cut off were such as heaven }j 
long since doomed to destruction, and he fi] 
did it was one whom heaven had.ordaine: 
dominion ; so that the thing was very fil 
be done, and he was very fit todoit. Ity 
not for him that was anointed to fight | 
Lord’s battles to sit still in sloth, howey 
he might think fit, in modesty, to reti 
He desired to be safe from Saul only that 
might expose himself for Israel. He aveng 
an old quarrel that God had with th 
nations, and at the same time fetched inpro 
sions for himself and his army, for by th 
swords they must live. The Amalek 
were to be allcut off. Probably the Geshi 
ites and Gezrites were branches of Amale 
Saul was rejected for sparing them, Da 
makes up the deficiency of his obedien 
before he succeeds him. He smote the 
and left none alive, v.8, 9. The service pi 
itself, for they carried off abundance of sp 
which served for the subsistence of Davi 
forces. 2. Yet we cannot acquit him of d 
simulation with Achish in the account | 
gave him of this expedition. (1.) David, 
seems, was not willing that he should kne 
the truth, and therefore spared none to ¢2 
tidings to Gath (v. 11), not because he ¥ 
ashamed of what he had done as a bad thir 
but because he was afraid, if the Philistin 
knew it, they would be apprehensive 
danger to themselves or their allies by he 
bouring him among them and would ex 
him from their coasts. It would be easy 
conclude, If so he did, so will be his ma 
and therefore he industriously conceals 
from them, which, it seems, he could do 
putting them all to the sword, for none 
their neighbours would inform against hi 
nor perhaps would soon come to the kno 
ledge of what was done, intelligence 7 
being so readily communicated then as no 
(2.) He hid it from Achish with an equit 
cation not at all becoming his charact 
Being asked which way he had made } 
sally, he answered, Against the south | 
Judah, v.13. It was true he had inyad 
those countries that lay south of Judah, bh 
he made Achish believe he had invaded the 
that Jay south in Judah, the Ziphites f 
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understood him, and thence 
e had made his people Israel 
nd so rivetted himself in the 
chish. The fidelity of Achish 

s good opinion of him, and the 
ce he put in him, aggravate his sin 
iving him thus, which, with some 
r such instances, David seems penitently 
ect upon when he prays, Remove from 
way of lying. 
~ CHAP. XXVIII. 
ons are herein making for that war which will put an 
life and reign of Saul, and so make way for David to 
. In this war, |. The Philistines are the aggressors 
h their king makes David his confidant, ver. 1,2. II. 
elites prepare to receive them, and Saul their king 
the devil his privy-counsellor, aud thereby fills the 
fF his iniquity. Observe, 1. The despairing condition 
ul was in, ver. 3—6. 2. The application he made to 
, to bring him up Samuel, ver. 7—1l4. 3. His discourse 
e apparition, ver. 15—19. The damp it struck upon him, 
—25. 


ND it came to pass in those days, 
that the Philistinesgathered their 
s together for warfare, to fight 
h Israel. And Achish said unto 
avid, Know thou assuredly, that 
Ou shalt go out with me to battle, 
uw and thy men. 2 And David 
| to Achish, Surely thou shalt 
w what thy servant cando. And 
h said to David, Therefore will 
ake thee keeper of mine head for 
gj 3 Now Samuel was dead, and 
‘Israel had lamented him, and 
ied him in Ramah, even in his 
city. And Saul had put away 
that had familiar spirits, and 
fizards, out of the land. 4 And 
Philistines gathered themselves 
er, and came and pitched in 
m: and Saul gathered all Is- 
together, and they pitched m 
a. 5 And when Saul saw the 
of the Philistines, he was afraid, 
his heart greatly trembled. 6 
when Saul enquired of the Lorn, 
,ORD answered him not, neither 
reams. nor by Urim, nor by 
ts. . 
is, I. The design of the Philistines 
t Israel. They resolved to fight them, 
_ If the Israelites had not forsaken God, 
@ would have been no Philistines re- 
s to molest them; if Saul had not 
him, they would by this time have 
it out of all danger by them. The 
nes took an opportunity to make this 
when they had David among them, 
they feared more than Saul and all his 


he expectation Achish had of as- 
ce from David in this war, and the en- 
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“Thou shalt go with me to battle,’ says 
Achish. “If I protect thee, I may demand 
service from thee ;” and he will think him- 
self happy if he may have such a man as 
David on his side, who prospered whither- 
soever he went. David gave him an am- 
biguous answer: “‘ We will see what will be 
done ; it will be time enough to talk of that 
hereafter ; but surely thou shalt know what 
thy servant can do” (v. 2), thai is, “I will 
consider in what post I may be best able to 
serve thee, if thou wilt but give me leave to 
choose it.”” Thus he keeps himself free from 
a promise to serve him and yet keeps up 
his expectation of it; for Achish took it in 
no other sense than as an engagement to as- 
sist him, and promised him, thereupon, that 
he would make him captain of the guards, 
protector, or prime-minister of state. 

_ III. The drawing of the armies, on both 
sides, into the field (v. 4): The Philistines 
pitched in Shunem, which was in the tribe 
of Issachar, a great way north from their 
country. ‘The land of Israel, it seems, was 
ill-guarded, when the Philistines could 
march their army into the very heart of the 
country. Saul, while he pursued David, 
left his people naked and exposed. On 
some of the adjacent mountains of Gilboa 
Saul mustered his forces, and prepared to 
engage the Philistines, which he had little 
heart to do now that the Spirit of the Lord 
had departed from him. 

IV. The terror Saul was in, and the loss 
he was at, upon this occasion: He saw the 
host of the Philistines, and by his own view 
of them, and the intelligence his spies 
brought him, he perceived they were more 
numerous, better armed, and in better heart, 
than his own were, which made him afraid, so 
that his heart greatly trembled, v.5. Had he 
kept close to God, he needed not have been 
afraid at the sight of an army of Philistines ; 


but now that he had provoked God to for- ° 


sake him his interest failed, his armies 
dwindled and looked mean, and, which was 
worse, his spirits failed him, his heart sunk 
within him, a guilty conscience made him 
tremble at the shaking of a leaf. Now he 
remembered the guilty blood of the Amalek- 
ites which he had spared, and the innocent 
blood of the priests which he had _ spilt. 
His sins were set in order before his eyes, 
which put him mto confusion, embarrassed 
all his counsels, robbed him of all his courage, 
and produced in him a certain fearful looking 
for of judgment and fiery indignation. Note, 
Troubles are terrors to the children of diso- 
bedience. In this distress Saul enquired of 
the Lord, v. 6. Need drives those to God 
who in the day of their prosperity slighted his 
oracles and altars. Lord, in trouble have they 
visited thee, Isa. xxvi. 16. Did ever any 
seek the Lord and not findhim? Yes, Saul 
did; the Lord answered him not, took no 
notice either of his petitions or of his en- 


gement Dayid gaye him to expect it:!quiries; gave him no directions what to do, 
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-dislike of sin as sin. 


nor r diny hal teanaiay to Se that he would | 
be with him. Should he be enquired of at all). 
by such a oneas Saul? Ezek. xiv. 3. No, 
he could not expect an answer of peace, for, 
1. He enquired in such a manner that it 
was as if he had not enquired at all. ‘There- 
fore it is said (1 Chron. x.:14), He enquired 
not of the Lord; for he did it faintly and 


coldly, and with a secret design, if God did 


not answer him, to consult the devil. He 
did not enquire in faith, but with a double 
unstable mind. 2. He enquired of the Lord 
when it was too late, when the days of his 
probation were over and he was finally re- 
jected. Seek the Lord while he may be found, 
for there is a time when he will not be found. 
3. He had forfeited the benefit of all the me- 
thods of enquiry. Could he that hated and 
persecuted Samuel and David, who were 
both prophets, expect to be answered by 
prophets? Could he that had slain the high 
priest, expect to be answered by Urim? Or 
could he that had sinned away the Spirit of 
grace, expect to be answered by dreams ? 
No. Be not deceived, God is not mocked. 

V.-The mention of some things that had 
happened a good while ago, to introduce 
the following story, v-3. 1. The death of 
Samuel. Samuel was dead, which made the 
Philistines the more bold and Saul the more 
afraid; for, had Samuel been alive, Saul pro- 
bably thought that his presence and coun- 
tenance, his good advice and good prayers, 
would have availed him in his distress. 2. 
Saul’s edict against witchcraft. He had put 
the laws in execution against those that had 
familiar spirits, who must not be suffered to 
live, Exod. xxii. 18. Some think that he did 
this in the beginning of his reign, while he 
was under Samuel’s influence; others think 
that it was lately done, for it is spoken of 
here (v9) as a late edict. Perhaps when 
Saul was himself troubled with an evil spirit 
he suspected that he was bewitched, and, 
for that reason, cut off all that had foiriiliag 
spirits. Many seem zealous against sin, 
when they themselves are any way hurt by 
it (they will inform against swearers if they 
swear at them, or against drunkardsif in their 
drink they abuse them), who otherwise have 
no concern for the glory of God, nor any 
However it was com- 
mendable in Saul thus to use his power for 
the terror and restraint of these evil-doers. 
Note, Many seem enemies to sin in others, 
while they indulge it in themselves. Saul 
will drive the devil out of his kingdom, and 
yet harbour him in his heart, by envy and 
malice. 


7 Then said Saul unto his servants, 
Seek me a woman that hath a fami- 
liar spirit, that I may go to her, and 
enquire of her. And his servants 
said to him, Behold, there is a woman 
that hath a familiar spirit at En-dor. 
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t on other : 
and two men 5, 
came to the wo 
said, I pray thee, divine vi 2 
the familiar spirit, @ ind bring r 
up, whom I shall name u ua 
9 And the woman “said 
Behold, thou knowest what Sau 
done, how he hath cut.off thay se 
have familiar spirits, and the w 
out of the land: wherefore then! 
thou a snare for my life, to cau 
to die? 10 And Saul sware t 
by the Lorn, saying, As the I 
liveth, there shall no puni 
happen to thee for this thing. 
Then said the woman, Whom sk 
bring up unto thee? And he 
Bring me up Samuel. 12 And; 
the woman saw Samuel, shee | 
with ‘a loud -voice:and: the 1 
spake to Saul, saying, Why has 
deceived me? for thou art Saul 
And the king said unto her, Bi 
afraid : for what sawest thou? — 
the woman said unto spe 
gods ascending out of the ea 
And he:said’ unto her, What f 
he of? And she said, An old 
cometh up: and hezs covered y 
mantle. And Saul parestonal 
was Samuel, and he stooped w: 
face to the ground, and bowed hir 


Here, I. Saul seeks for a witch, 
When God answered him not, if 
humbled himself by repentance a 
vered in seeking God, who knows 
at length he might have been ent 
him? but, since he can discern no 
either from heaven or earth (Isa. viii 
he resolves to knock at the gates of 
to see if any there will befriend him ar 
him advice: Seek me a woman that as 
miliar spirit, v, 7. And his ser 
too officious to serve him in this 
they presently recommended one 
Endor (a city not far off) who had 
the execution of Saul’s edict. " 7 
solves to apply. Herein he is chai 
With contempt of the God of Is 
any creature could do him a kindr 
God had left him and frowned up 
With contradiction to himself. — 
the heinousness of the sin of wit 
he would not have cut off those thi 
miliar spirits; yet now he had re 
that as an oracle which he had 
demned as an abomination. I 


severely against those 
ey are in no temptation to, 
to be themselves overcome 
oT one told Saul, when he was 

ying the witches, that he himself 
ld, ere long, consult with one, he would 
‘as Hazael did, What? Is thy ser- 

‘dog? But who knows what mischiefs 
3 will run into that forsake God and are 
aken of him? 
‘L. Hearing of one he hastens to her, but 
's by night, and in disguise, only with 
ervants, and probably on foot, v. 8. 
ow those that are led captive by Sa- 
are forced, 1. To disparage themselves. 
did Saul look so mean as when he 
t sneaking to a sorry witch to know his 
2. To dissemble. Evil works are 
of darkness, and they hate the light, 
care for coming to it. Saul went to 
ch, nat in his robes, but in the habit 
mmon soldier, not only lest the witch 
, if she had known him, should de- 
‘0 serve him, either fearing he came to 
her or resolving to be avenged on him 
edict against those of her profession, 
his own people should know it and 
m for it. Such is the power of na- 
lal conscience that even those who do evil 

h and are ashamed to do it. 

e tells her his errand and promises 
punity. 1. All he desires of her is to 
up one from the dead, whom he had a 
discourse with. It was necromancy, 
ation by the dead, that he hoped to 
Wve his purpose by. This was expressly 

idden by the law (Deut. xviii, 11), seek- 
r the living to the dead, Isa. viii. 19. 
e up him whom I shall name, v. 8. 
poses that it was generally taken for 
that souls exist after death, and that 
jm men die there is not an end of them: 
ipposes too that great knowledge was at- 

to separate souls. But to think that 
od souls would come up at the beck 
vil spirit, or that God, who had de- 
man the benefit of his own institu- 
ould suffer him to reap any real ad- 
tage by a cursed diabolical invention, 
‘very absurd. 2. She signifies her fear 

law, and her suspicion that this 
er came to draw her into a snare (v. 9): 
knowest what Saul has done. Provi- 
ordered it so that Saul should be told 
‘face of his edict against witches, at 
time when he was consulting one, 
greater ageravation of his sin. She 
upon the peril of the law, perhaps to 
her price; for, though no mention is 
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rge one. Observe how sensible she 
anger from the edict of Saul, and what 
she is in to guard against it; but not at 
pprehensive of the obligations of God’s 
and the terrors of his wrath. She con- 
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e of her fee, no doubt she demanded and. 
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|a snare laid for her life more than a snare 


laid for her soul. It is common for sinners 
to be more afraid of punishment from men 
than of God’s righteous judgment. But, 3. 
Saul promises with an oath not to betray her, 
v.10. It was his duty as a king to punish 
her and he knew it, yet he swears not to do 
it; as if he could by his own oath bind him- 
self from doing that which, by the divine 
command, he was bound to do. But he 
promised more than he could perform when 
he said, There shail no punishment happen to 
thee ; for he that could not secure himself 
could much less secure her from divine ven- 
geance. 

IV. Samuel, who was lately dead, is the 
person whom Saul desired to have some talk 
with; and the witch, with her enchantments, 
gratifies his desire, and brings them together. 
1. As soon as Saul had given the witch the 
assurance she desired (that he would not 
discover her) she applied to her witchcrafts, 
and asked very confidently, Whom shail I 
bring up to thee? v. 11. Note, Hopes of im-- 
punity embolden sinners in their evil ways 
and harden their hearts. 2. Saul desires to 
speak with Samuel: Bring me up Samuel. 
Samuel had anointed him to the kingdom 
and had formerly been his faithful friend 
and counsellor, and therefore with him he 
wished to advise. While Samuel was living 
at Ramah, not far from Gibeah of Saul, and 
presided there in the school of the prophets, 
we never read of Saul’s going to him to con- 
sult him in any of the difficulties he was in 
(it would have been well for him if he had); 
then he slighted him, and perhaps hated him, 
looking upon him to be in David’s interest. 
But now that he is dead, ‘‘O for Samuel 
again! By all means, bring me up Samuel.” 
Note, Many that despise and persecute God’s 
saints and ministers when they are living 
would be glad to have them again when they 
are gone. Send Lazarus to me, and send 
Lazarus to my father’s house, Luke xvi. 24— 
27. 'Thesepulchres of the righteous are gar- 
nished. 3. Here isa seeming defector chasm 
in the story. Saul said, Bring me up Samuel, 
and the very next words are, When the woman 
saw Samuel, (v. 12), whereas one would have 
expected to be told how she performed the 
operation, what spells and charms she used, 
or that some little intimation would be given 
of what she said or did; but the profound 
silence of the scripture concerning it forbids 
our coveting to know the depths of Satan 
(Rev. ii. 24) or to have our curiosity gratified 
with an account of the mysteries of iniquity. 
It has been said of the books of some of the 
popish confessors that, by their descriptioio 
of sin, they have taught men to commit it 
but the scripture conceals sinful art, that w 
may be simple concerning evil, Rom. xvi. 19. 
4. The witch, upon sight of the apparition, 
was aware that her client was Saul, her fa- 


what Saul had done, not what God} miliar spirit, it is likely, informing her of it 
e, against such practices, and feared! (v. 12): “ Why hast thou deceived me with a 
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Saul’s death foretold. 


disguise; for thou art Saui, the very man 
that I am afraid of above any man?” ‘Thus 
she gave Saul to understand the power of 
her art, in that she could discover him 


‘through his disguise; and yet she feared 


lest, hereafter, at least, he should take ad- 
vantage against her for what she was now 
doing. Had she believed that it was really 
Samuel whom she saw, she would have had 
more reason to be afraid of him, who was 
a good prophet, than of Saul, who was a 
wicked king. But the wrath of earthly 
princes is feared by most more than the 
wrath of the King of kings. 5. Saul (who, 
we may suppose, was kept at a distance in 
the next room) bade her not to be afraid of 
him, but go on with the operation, and er- 
quired what she saw? v. 13. O, says the 
woman, J saw gods (that is, a spirit) ascend- 
ing out of the earth; they called angels gods, 
because spiritual beings. Poor gods that as- 
cend out of the earth! But she speaks the 
language of the heathen, who had their in- 
fernal deities and had them in veneration. 
If Saul had thought it necessary to his con- 
versation with Samuel that the body of Sa- 
muel should be called out of the grave, he 
would have taken the witch with him to Ra- 
mah, where his sepulchre was; but the de- 
sign was wholly upon his soul, which yet, if 
it became visible, was expected to appear in 
the usual resemblance of the body; and God 
permitted the devil, to answer the design, to 
put on Samuel’s shape, that those who 
would not receive the love of the truth might 
be given up to strong delusions and believe a 
lie. That it could not be the soul of Samuel 
himself they might easily apprehend when it 
ascended out of the earth, for the spirit of a 
man, much more of a good man, goes upward, 
Eccl. iii. 21. But, if people will be deceived, 
it is just with God to say, “‘ Let them be de- 
ceived.” That tne devil, by the divine per- 
mission, should be able to personate Samuel 
is not strange, since he can transform him- 
self into an angel of light ! nor is it strange 
that he should be permitted to do it upon 
this occasion, that Saul might be driven to 
despair, by enquiring of the devil, since he 
would not, in a right manner, enquire of the 
Lord, by which he might have had comfort. 
Saul, being told of gods ascending, was 
eager to know what was the form of this 
deity, and in what shape he appeared, so far 
was he from conceiving any horror at it, his 
heart being wretchedly hardened by the de- 
ceitfulness of sin. Saul, it seems, was not 
permitted to see any manner of similitude 
himself, but he must take the woman’s word 
for it, that she saw an old man covered with a 
mantle, or robe, the habit of a judge, which 
Samuel had sometimes worn, and some think 
it was for the sake of that, and the majesty 
of its aspect, that she called this apparition 
Elohim, a god or gods ; for so magistrates 
are styled, Ps. Ixxxii. 1. 6. Saul, perceiving, 
by the woman’s description that it was Sa- 
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muel, stooped with his fac 
either, as it is generally taken, 
to Samuel, though he saw him 
haps to listen to that soft and 
voice which he now expected to 
those that had familiar spirits 
muttered, (sa. vill. 19); and it shoul 
Saul bowed himself (probably by the) 
direction) that he might hear what \ 
pered and listen carefully to it; for the 
of one that has a familiar spirit is s 
come out of the ground, and to whisper 
the dust, Isa. xxix. 4. He would st 
wat who would not stoop to the wi 
od. 


15 And Samuel said to Saul, 
hast thou disquieted me, to brin 
up? And Saul answered, I am 
distressed; for the Philistines 
war against me, and God is dep 
from me, and answereth me not 
neither by prophets, nor by dre 
therefore I have called thee, that: 
mayest make known unto me 
I shall do. 16 Then said Sar 
Wherefore then dost thou ask o 
seeing the Lorp is departed 
thee, and is become thine ene 
17 And the Lorp hath done te 
as he spake by me: for the |] 
hath rent the kingdom out of 
hand, and given it to thy neigh! 
even to David: 18 Because 
obeyedst not the voice of the L 
nor executedst his fierce wrath | 
Amalek, therefore hath the 
done this thing unto thee this 
19 Moreover the Lorp will als 
liver Israel with thee into the 
of the Philistines: and to m 
shalt thou and thy sons be with 
the Lorp also shall deliver the 
of Israel into the hand of the 
listines. 

‘We have here the conference betwee 
and Satan. Saul came in disguise (o. § 
Satan soon discovered him, v. 12. — 
comes in disguise, in the disguise of Sa 
mantle, and Saul cannot discover him. 
is the disadvantage we labour under, in’ 
ling with the rulers of the darkness | 
world, that they know us, while ¥ 
ignorant of their wiles and devices. 

I. The spectre, or apparition, person 
Samuel, asks why he is sent for (v. 1 
hast thou disquieted me to bring me 
us this discovers that it was an ev 
that personated Samuel; for (as bis! 
trick observes) it is not in the power o 
to disturb the rest of good men and t 
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into the world when they please ; 
d the true Samuel have acknow- 
a power in magical arts: but 
th § was a proper device of Satan’s, 
y veneration from him, to possess him 
1 opinion of the power of divination, 
to rivet him in the devil’s interests. 


Samuel, mistaking him for the true ; 
da most doleful complaint it is: “ I am 
) distressed, and know not what to do, 
the Philistines make war against me; yet 
ld do well enough with them if I had 
he tokens of God’s presence with me; 
as! God has departed from me.” He 
ed not of God’s withdrawings till he 
to trouble, till the Philistines made war 
mst him, and then he began to lament 
departure. He that in his prosperity 
ired not after God in his adversity thought 
d that God answered him not, nor took 
notice of his enquiries, either by dreams 
ophets, neither gave answers immediately 
f nor sent them by any of his messen- 
He does not, like a penitent, own the 
eousness of God in this; but, like a man 
zed, flies out against God as unkind and 
of from him: Therefore I have called 
is if Samuel, a servant of God, would 
those whom God frowned upon, or as 
ead prophet could do him more service 
e living ones. One would think, from 


, and expected no other (though under 
overt of Samuel’s name), for he desires 
e otherwise than from God, therefore 
he devil, who is a rival with God. 
denies me, therefore I come to thee. 
re si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.” 
(fail with heaven, I will move hell. 
I. It is cold comfort which this evil spirit 
imuel’s mantle gives to Saul, and is mani- 
ly intended to drive him,to despair ' and 
-murder. Had it been the true Samuel, 
Saul desired to be told what he should 
ie would have told him to repent and 
‘is peace with God, and recal David 
m his banishment, and would then have 
lhim that he might hope in this way to 
| mercy with God; but, instead of that, 
presents his case as helpless and hope- 
ving him as he did Judas, to whom 
was first a tempter and then a tormentor, 
suading him first to sell his master and 
nto hang himself. 1. He upbraids him 
his present distress (v. 16), tells him, 
only that God had departed from him, 
that he had become his enemy, and there- 
€ must expect no comfortable answer 
him: “ Wherefore dost thou ask me? 
can I be thy friend when God is thy 
y, or thy counsellor when he has left 
» 9. He upbraids him with the anoint- 
f David to the kingdom, v.17. He 
‘not have touched upon a string that 
ided more unpleasant in the ear of Saul 
ithis. Nothing is said to reconcile him 
TOL. II. 
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at he really desired to meet with the 
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to David, but all tends rather to_exaspe- 
rate him against David and widen the breach. 
Yet, to make him believe that he was Samuel, 
the apparition: affirmed that it was God who 
spoke by him. ‘The devil knows how to speak 
with an air of religion, and can teach false 
apostles to transform themselves into the apos- 
tles of Christ and imitate theirlanguage. Those 
who use spells and charms, and plead, in de- 
fence of them, that they find nothing in them 
but what is good, may remember what good 
words the devil here spoke, and yet with what 
a malicious design. 3. He upbraids him with 
his disobedience to the command of God in 
not destroying the Amalekites, v.18. Satan 
had helped him to palliate and excuse that sin 
when Samuel was dealing with him to bring 
him to repentance, but now he aggravates it, 
to make him despair of God’s mercy. See 
what those get that hearken to Satan’s tempt- 
ations. He himself will be their accuser, 
and insult over them. And see whom those 
resemble that allure others to that which is 
evil and reproach them for it when they have 
done. 4. He foretels his approaching ruin, 
v.19. (1.) That his army should be routed by 
the Philistines. ‘This is twice mentioned : 
The Lord shall deliver Israet into the hand of 
the Philistines. ‘This he might foresee, by 
considering the superior strength and num- 
ber of the Philistines, the weakness of the 
armies of Israel, Saul’s terror, and especially 
God’s departure from them. Yet, to per- 
sonate a prophet, he very gravely ascribes it 
once andagain to God: The Lord shall dv it. 
(2.) That he and his sons should be slain in 
the battle : To-morrow, that is, in a little time 
(and, supposing that it was now after mid- 
night, I see not but it may be taken strictly 
for the very next day after that which had 
now begun), thow and thy sons shall be with 
me, that is, in the state of the dead, separate 
fromthebody. Had this beenthetrue Samuel, 
he could not have foretold the event unless 
God had revealed it to him; and, though it 
were an evil spirit, God might by him foretel 
it; as we read of an evil spirit that foresaw 
Ahab’s fall at Ramoth-Gilead and was instru- 
mental. in it (1 Kings xxii. 20, &c.), as perhaps 
this evil spirit was, by the divine permission, 
in Saul’s destruction. That evil spirit flat- 
tered Ahab, this frightened Saul, and both 
that they might fall; so miserable are those 
that are under the power of Satan; for, whe- 
ther he rage or laugh, there is no rest, Prov. 
XXIX. 9. 


20 Then Saul fell straightway all 
along on the earth, and was sore 
afraid, because of the words of Sa. 
muel: and there was no strength in 
him; for he had eaten no bread all 
the day, nor all the night. 21 And 
the woman came unto Saul, and saw 
that he was sore troubled, and said 
unto him, Behold, thine handmaid 
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hath obeyed thy voice, and I have put 


my life in my hand, and have heark- 
ened unto thy words which thou 
spakest unto me. 22 Now therefore, 
J pray thee, hearken thou also unto 
the voice of thine handmaid, and let 
me set a morsel of bread before 
thee ; and eat, that thou mayest have 
strength, when thou goest on. thy 
way. 23 But he refused, and said, I 
will not eat. But his servants, toge- 
ther with the woman, compelled him; 
and he hearkened unto their voice. 
So he arose from the earth, and sat 
upon the bed. 24 And the woman 
had a fat calf in the house; and she 
asted, and killed it, and took flour, 
and kneaded 7, and did bake un- 
leavened bread thereof: 25 And she 
brought it before Saul, and before his 
servants; and they did eat. Then the 
rose up, and went away that night. 
We are here told how Saul received this 
terrible message from the ghost he consulted. 
He desired to be told what he should do (v. 
15) but was only told what he had not done 
snd what should be done to him. Those 
shat expect any good counsel or comfort 
otherwise than from God, and in the way of 
his institutions, will be as wretchedly disap- 
pointed as Saul here was. Observe, 
~ J. How he sunk under the load, v. 20. He 
was indeed unfit to bear it, having eaten no- 
thing all the day before, nor that night. He 
came fasting from the camp, and continued 
fasting ; not for want of food, but for want of 
an appetite. The fear he was in of the power 
of the Philistines (v. 5) took away his appe- 
tite, or perhaps the strugele he had with his 
own conscience, after he had entertained the 
thought of consulting the witch, made him to 
nauseate even his necessary food, though 
ever so dainty. This made him an easy prey 
to this fresh terror that now came upon him 
like an armed man. He fell all along on the 
earth, as if the archers of the Philistines had 
already hit him, and there was no strength in 
him to bear up against these heavy tidings. 
Now he had enough of consulting witches, 
and found them miserable comforters. When 
God in his word speaks terror to sinners he 
opens to them, at the same time, a door of 
hope if they repent: but those that apply to 
the gates of hell for suceour must there ex- 
pect darkness without any glimpse of light. 
IL. With what difficulty he was persuaded 
to take so much relief as was necessary to 
carry him back to his post in the camp. The 
witch, it should seem, had left Saul alone 
with the spectre, to have his talk with him 
by himself ; but perhaps hearing him fall and 
grean, and perceiving him to be in great 
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be punished for it as a traitor, 
had escaped punishment as a 
it is probable, rather than any s 
kindness, made her solicitous to _ 
But what a deplorable condition h 
brought himself to when he needed so w 
ed a comforter! 1, She showed hersel: 
importunate with him to take some re 
ment. Shepleaded (v .21) that she hado 
his voice to the endangering of her life 
why therefore should not he hearken 1 
voice for the relieving of his life? v. 25 
had a fat calf at hand {and the word sii 
one that was made use of in treadin 
the corn, and therefore could the we 
spared); this she prepared for his ente 
ment, v. 24. Josephus is large in apy 
| ing the extraordinary courtesy and libe 
of this woman, and recommending wh 
id as an example of compassion to the 

tressed, and readiness to communic 
their relief, though we have no prospect: 
ing recompensed. 2. He showed himse! 
averse to it: He refused, and said, I w 
eat (v. 23), choosing rather to. die obse 
by famine than honourably by the si 
Had he laboured only under a defect of 
mal spirits, food might have helped | 
but, alas! his case-was out of the 
such succours. What are dainty meats 
wounded conscience? As vinegar upon 
so is he that sings songs to a hedvy heai 
disagreeable and unwelcome. 3. The w 
at length, with the help of his servants, 
persuaded him, against his inclination 
resolution, to take some refreshment. 
by force, but by friendly advice, 
pelled him (v. 23), and of no other 
a rational and courteous compulsior 
to understand that in the parable, 
them to come in, Luke xiv. 23. How 
are right words, when men are pr 
them to that which is for their own 
Job vi. 25. Saul was somewhat re 
this entertainment; so that he and 
vants, when they had eaten, rose up @ 
away before it was light (v. 25), that — 
might hasten to their business and that 
might not be seen to come out 
scandalous house. Josephus here m 
mires the bravery and magnanimit 
that, though he was assured he sh 
both his life and honour, yet he vy 
desert his army, but resolutely retui 
the camp, and stood ready for an € 
ment. I wonder more at the hardne 
heart, that he did not again apply t 
repentance and prayer, in hopes ye 
at least a reprieve; but he desp 
headlong upon his own ruin. ~ 
deed, now that rage and envy p 
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| among: the rest, whom he hated 

ection to David, should die with 
he must fall, he cared not what de- 
of his family and kingdom accom- 
fall, hoping it would be the worse 
his successor. "Epov Savovroc yata pryOirw 
-I care not if, when I am dead, the 
0 should be set on fire. He begged not, 
: vid, “© Let thy hand be against me, but 
ainst thy people.” 

fe CHAP. XXIX. 


1, who was forsaken of God, when he was in a strait was 
and more perplexed and embarrassed with his own coun- 
i, we read in the foregoing chapter. In this chapter we 
d David, who kept close to God, when he was in a strait 
8 extricated and brought off by the providence of God, with- 

‘contrivance of his own. We haye him, I. Marching 
the Philistines, ver. 1,2. I. Excepted against by the 
of the Philistines, ver. 3—5. III. Happily dismissed by 
ih from that service which did so ill become him, and which 
e knew not how to decline, ver. 6—11. 


- gether all fii at ahEs EO Aphek: 
I the Israelites pitched by a foun- 
n which is in Jezreel. 2 And the 
ds of the Philistines passed on by 


vid and fis men passed on in the 
3 Then said 
Eprinces of the Philistines, What 
ese Hebrews here? And Achish 
sent the princes of the Philis- 
_ Is not this David, the servant 
Saul the king of Israel, which hath 
with me these days, or these 
pars, and I have found no fault in 
m™ since he fell unto me unto this 
? 4 And the princes of the Phi- 
s were wroth with him; and 
princes of the Philistines said 
‘him, Make this fellow return, 
€ may go again to his place 
thou hast appointed him,.and 
m not go down with us to bat- 
| lest in the battle he be an adver- 
y to us; for wherewith should he 
oncile himself unto. his master? 
d it not be with the heads of 
men? 5 Is not this David, of 
om they sang one to another in 
ices, saying, Saul slew his thou- 
s, and David his ten thousands ? 


re is, I. The great strait that David was 
which we may suppose he himself was 
re of, though we read not of his asking 
rom God, nor of any project of his own 
t clear of it. The two armies of the 
istines and the Israelites were encamped 
id ready to engage, v.1. Achish, who had 
en kind to David, had obliged him to come 
If and bring the forces he had into his 
e. David came accordingly, and, upon 


eset with he Philisti ines. 
e being told that his sons, and | a review of the army, was found with Achish, 


XXIX. 


in the post assigned him in the rear, v. 2. 
Now, 1. If, when the armies engaged, he 
should retire, and quit his post, he would 


fall under the indelible reproach, not only of 


cowardice and treachery, but of base ingra- 
titude to Achish, who had been his protector 
and benefactor and had reposed a confidence 
in him, and from whom he had received a 
very honourable commission. Such an un- 
principled thing as this he could by no means 
persuade himself to do. 2. If he should, as 
was expected from him, fight for the Philis- 
tines against Israel, he would incur the im- 
putation of being an enemy to the Israel of 
God and a traitor to his country, would make 
his own people hate him, and unanimously 
oppose his coming to the crown, as unworthy 
the name of an Israelite, much more the 
honour and trust of a king of Israel, when he 
had fought against them under the banner of 
the uncircumcised. If Saul should be killed 
(as it proved he was) in this engagement, the 
fault would be Jaid at David’s door, as if he 
had killed him.’ So that on each side there 
seemed to be both sin and scandal. This 
was the strait he was in; and a great strait it 
was to a good man, greater to see sin before 
him than to see trouble. Into this strait he 
brought himself by his own unadvisedness, 
in quitting the land of Judah, and going 
among the uncircumcised. It is strange if 
those that associate themselves with wicked 
people, and grow intimate with them, come 
off without guilt, or grief, or both. ~What he 
himself proposed to do does not appear. Per- 
haps he designed to act only as keeper to the 
king’s head, the post assigned him (ch. xxviii. 
2) and not to do any thing offensively against 
Israel. But it would have been very hard to 
come so near the brink of sin and not to fall 
in. Therefore, though God might justly have 
left him in this difficulty, to chastise him for 
his folly, yet, because his heart was upright 
with him, he would not suffer him to be 
tempted above what he was able, but with the 
temptation made a way for'him to escape, 1 
Cor. x. 13. 

II. A door opened tor his deliverance out 
of this strait. God inclined the hearts of the 
princes of the Philistines to oppose his being 
employed in the battle, and to msist upon 
his being dismissed. ‘Thus their enmity be- 
friended him, when no friend he had was 
capable of doing him such a kindness. 1. 
It was a proper question which they asked, 
upon the mustering of the forces, ““ What do 
these Hebrews here? v.3. What confidence 
can we put in them, or what service can we 
expect from them?” A Hebrew is out of his 
place, and, if he has the spirit of a Hebrew, 
is out of his element, when he is in the. camp 
of the Philistines, and deserves to be made 
uneasy there. David used to hate the con- 
gregation of evil doers, however he came now 
to be among them, Ps. xxvi. 5. it was an 
honourable testimony which Achish, on this 


Piva rie ie s Philistiner aS 
occasion, gave to David. He looked. apn’ acain 


him as a refugee, that fled from a wrongful | }q 


prosecution in his own country, and had put | . 
himself under his protection, whom therefore 
he was obliged, in justice, to take care of, 
and thought he might in prudence employ ; 
“for (says he) he has been with me these 
days, or these years,” that is, a considerable 
time, many days at his court and a year or 
two in his country, and he never found any |? 
fault in him, nor saw any cause to distrust 
his fidelity, or to think any other than that 
he had heartily come over to him. By this 
it appears that David had conducted himself 
with a great deal of caution, and had pru- 
dently concealed the affection he still re- 
tained for his own people. We have need to 
walk in wisdom towards those thut are without, 
to keep our mouth when the wicked is before 
us, and to be upon the reserve. 3. Yet the 
princes are peremptory in it, that he must be 
sent home; and they give good reasons for 
their insisting on it. (1.) Because he had 
been an old enemy to the Philistines; wit- 
ness what was sung in honour of his tri- 
umphs over them: Saul slew his thousands, 
and David his ten thousands, v. 5. “ It will 
be a reproach to us to harbour and trust so 
noted a destroyer of our people; nor can it 
be thought that he will now act heartily 
against Saul who then acted so vigorously 
with him and for him.””> Who would be fond 
of popular praise or applause when, even 
that may, another time, be turned against a 
man tohis reproach? (2.) Because he might 
be a most dangerous enemy to them, and do 
them more mischief than all Saul’s. army 


could (v. 4): ‘* He may in the battle be an ad-. 


versary to us, and surprise us with an attack 
in the rear, while their army charges us in 
the front; and we have reason to think he 
will do so, that, by betraying us, he may re- 
concile himself to his master. Who can 
trust a man who, besides his affection to his 
country, will think it his interest to be false 


tous?” It is dangerous to put confidence 


in a reconciled enemy. 

6 Then Achish called David, and 
said unto him, Surely, as the Lorp 
liveth, thou hast been upright, and 
thy going out and thy coming in with 
me in the host zs good in my sight: 
for I have not found evil in thee since 
the day of thy coming unto me unto 
this day: nevertheless the lords fa- 
vour thee not. 7 Wherefore now 
return, and go in peace, that thou 
displease not the lords of the Philis- 
tines. 8 And David said unto Achish, 
But what have I done? and what 


hhast thou found in thy servant so 


long as I have been with thee unto 
this day, that I may not go fight 


none in my inet | angel 
notwithstanding the 

Philistines have said, He sh 
up with us to the battle. 10 
fore now rise up early in the 
ing with thy master’s servan 
are come with thee: and as s00 
ye be up early in the morning, 
have light, depart. 11 So D 
and his men rose up early to de 
in the morning, to return into 
land of the Philistines. And 
Philistines went up to J ezreel, 


If the reasons Achish had to trust 1 
were stronger than the reasons which 
princes offered why they should distrust 
(as I do not see that, in policy, they y 
for the princes were certainly i in the ri 
yet Achish was but one of five, tho g 
chief, and the only one that had the ti 
king; accordingly, in a council of al r 
on this occasion, he was over-voted, 
obliged to dismiss David, though he ws 
tremely fond of him. Kings cannot a al 
do as they would, nor have such a 
would about them. ' 

I. The discharge Achish gives him is 
honourable, and not a final discharge, but 
from the present service. 1. He 
the great pleasure and satisfaction 
taken in him and in his conversatio 
art good in my sight as an angel 
v. 9. Wise and good men will gain 
wherever they go, from all that know ht 
make a right estimate of persons and thi 
though of different professions in rel ig 
What Achish says of David, God, by 
prophet, says of the house of ‘David (Zee 
8), that it shall be as the angel of the I 
But the former is a court-complimen 
latter is a divine promise. 2. He g 
a testimonial of his good ibchavioull 
It is very full and in obliging terms: “ 
hast been upright, and thy whole con: 
been good in my sight, and I have not f 
evil in thee.’ Saul would not have ¢ 
him such a testimonial, though he had 
far more service to him than Achish 
people should behave themselves a 
inoffensively as if possible to get ' 
word of all they have dealings with 
is a debt we owe to those who have 
themselves well to give them the pr: 
3. He lays all the blame of his 
upon the princes, who would by n 
suffer him to continue in the camp 
king loves thee entirely, and would 
his life in thy hand; but the lords, 
not, and we must not disoblige them 
we oppose them ; therefore return 
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ma disgust among his generals 
amutiny in his army. Achish intimates 
mm why they were uneasy. 
uch for David’s own sake as for the sake 
is soldiers that attended him, whom he 
his masier’s servants (namely, Saul’s), 
0. They could trust him, but not them. 
He orders him to be gone early, as soon 
t was light (v. 10), to prevent their further 
ments, and the jealousies they would 
been apt to conceive if he had lingered. 
1. His reception of this discourse is very 
nplimental ; but, I fear, not without some 
ree of dissimulation. ‘ What?” says 
id, “must I leave my lord the king, whom 
im bound by office to protect, just now 
en he is going to expose himself in the 
d? Why may not I goand fight against the 
mies of my lord the king?” v. 8. He 
d anxious to serve him when he was at 
5 juncture really anxious to leave him, 
; he was not willing that Achish should 
+ that he was. No one knows how 
g the temptation is to compliment and 
ble which those are in that attend 
men, and how hard it is to avoid it. 
God’s providence ordered it wisely and 
ciously for him. For, besides that the 
are was broken and he was delivered out 
the dilemma to which he was first reduced, 
‘oved a happy hastening of him to the 
of his own city, which sorely wanted 
hough he did not know it. ‘Thus the 
e which the lords of the Philistines 
upon him proved, in more ways than 
an advantage to him. The steps of a 
id man are ordered by the Lord, and he de- 
eth in his way. What he does with us 
now not now, but we shall know herc- 
and shall see it was all for good. 


CHAP. XXX. 


David was dismissed from the army of the Philistines he 
not go over to the camp of Israel, but, being expelled by 

ibserved an exact neutrality, and silently retired to his 
ity Ziklag, leaving the armies ready to engage. Now here 
old, I. What a melancholy posture he found the city in, 
| laid waste by the Amalekites, and what distress it occasioned 
jim and his men, ver. 1—6. II. What course,he took to re- 
‘what he had lost. He enquired of God, and took outa 


») 


ion from him (ver, 7, 8), pursued the enemy (ver, 9, 
med intelligence from a straggler (ver. 11—15), attacked 
outed the plunderers (ver. 16, 17), and recovered’ all that 
had carried off, ver. 18—20. III. What method he ob- 
din the distribution of the spoil, ver. 21—31. 


ND it came to pass, when David 
_ and his men were come to Zik- 
n the third day, that the Amalek- 
ad invaded the south, and Zik- 
and smitten Ziklag, and burned 
ith fire; 2 And had taken the 
omen captives, that were therein: 
y slew not any, either great or 
ll, but carried them away, and 
ent on their way. 3 So David and 
$ men came to the city, and, be- 

it was burned with fire; and 
leir wives, and their sons, and their 


. 
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better part with his favourite |daughters, were taken captives. 4 


It was not |w 
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Ziklag burnt. 
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Then David and the people that were 
ith him lifted up their voice and 
wept, until they had no more power 
to weep. 5 And David’s two wives 
were taken captives, Ahinoam the 
Jezreelitess, and Abigail the wife of 
Nabal the Carmelite. 6 And David 
was greatly distressed ; for the people 
spake of stoning him, because the 
soul of all the people was grieved, 
every man for his sons and for his 
daughters: but David encouraged 
himself in the Lorp his God. 

Here we have, I. The descent which the 
Amalekites made upon Ziklag in David’s ab- 
sence, and the desolations they made there. 
They surprised the city when it was left un- 
guarded, plundered it, burnt it, and carried 
all the women and children captives, v. 1, 2. 
They intended, by this, to revenge the like 
havoc that David had lately made of them 
and their country, ch. xxvii.8. He that had 
made so many enemies ought not to have 
left his own concerns so naked and defence- 
less. Those that make bold with others 
must expect that others will make as bold 
with them and provide accordingly. Now 
observe in this, 1. The cruelty of Saul’s pity 
(as it proved) in sparing the Amalekites ; if 
he had utterly destroyed them, as he ought 
to have done, these would not have been in 
being to do this mischief. 2. How David 
was corrected for being so forward to go 
with the Philistines against Israel. God 
showed him that he had better have staid at 
home and looked after his own business. 
When we go abroad in the way of our duty 
we may comfortably hope that God will take 
care of our families in our absence, but not 
otherwise. 3. How wonderfully God in- 
clined the hearts of these Amalekites to carry 
the women and children away captives, and 
not tolall them. When David invaded them 
he put all to the sword (ch. xxvii. 9), and 
no reason can be given why they did not 
retaliate upon this city, but that God re- 
strained them; for he has all hearts in his 
hands, and says to the fury of the most cruel 
men, Hitherto thou shalt come, and no further. 
Whether they spared them to lead them in 
triumph, or to sell them, or to use them for 
slaves, God’s hand must be acknowledged, 
who designed to make use of the Amalekites 
for the correction, not for the destruction, of 
the house of David. 

IJ. The confusion and consternation that 
David and his men were in when they found 
their houses in ashes and their wives and 
children gone into captivity. Three days’ 
march they had from the camp of the Philis- 
tines to Ziklag, and now that they came 
thither weary, but hoping to find rest in 
their houses and joy in their families, behold. 
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Ziklag burnt. . : 


a black and dismal scene was presented to 
tnem (v. 3), which made them al] weep 
(David himself not excepted), though they 
were men of war, till they had no more power 
lo weep, v.4. The mention of David’s wives, 
Ahinoam and Abigail, and their being carried 
captive, intimates that this circumstance went 
nearer his heart than any thing else. Note, 
It is no disparagement to the boldest and 
bravest spirits to lament the calamities of re- 
lations and friends. Observe, 1. This trouble 
came upon them when they were absent. It 
was the ancient policy of Amalek to take Is- 
rael at an advantage. 2. It met them at 
their return, and, for aught that appears, 
their own eyes gave them the first intelli- 
gence of it. Note, When we go abroad we 
cannot foresee what evil tidings may meet us 
when we come home again. ‘The going out 
may be very cheerful, and yet the coming in 
be very doleful. Boast not thyself therefore 
of to-morrow, nor of to-night either, for thou 
knowest not what a day, or a piece of a day, 
may bring forth, Prov. xxvii. 1. If, when we 
come off a journey, we find our tabernacles 
in peace, and not laid waste as David here 
found his, let the Lord be praised for it. 

III. The mutiny and murmuring of Da- 
vid’s men against him (v. 6): David was 
greatly distressed, for, in the midst of all his 
losses, his own people spoke of stoning him, 
1. Because they looked upon him as the 
occasion of their calamities, by the provoca- 
tion he had given the Amalekites, and his 
indiscretion in leaving Ziklag without a gar- 
rison in it. Thus apt are we, when we are 
in trouble, to fly into a rage against those 
who are in any way the occasion of our 
trouble, while we overlook the divine provi- 
dence, and have not that regard to the opera- 
tions of God’s hand in it which would silence 
our passions, and make us patient. 2. Be- 
cause now they began to despair of that pre- 
ferment which they had promised themselves 
in following David. They hoped ere this to 
have been all princes ; and now to find them- 
selves all beggars was such a disappointment 
to them as made them grow outrageous, and 
threaten the life of him on whom, under God, 
they had the greatest dependence. What 
absurdities will not ungoverned passions 
plunge men intc? This was a sore trial to 
the man after God’s own heart, and could 
not but go very near him. Saul had driven 
him from his country, the Philistines had 
driven him from their camp, the Amalekites 
had plundered his city, his wives were taken 
prisoners, and now, to complete his woe, his 
own familiar friends, in whom he trusted, 
whom he had sheltered, and who did eat of 
his bread, instead of sympathizing with him 
and offering him any relief, lifted up the heel 
against him, and threatened to. stone him. 
Great faith must expect such severe exer- 
cises. But it is observable that David was 
reduced to this extremity just before his ac- 


“cession to the throne. At this very time, 
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perhaps, the stroke: uck wh: 
the door to his advancement. — 
pe ne at the worst with ast chure 
people of God just before they n tor 
IV. David's } pious rae Wet: pol 
divine providence and grace in this dist 
But David encouraged himself in the Lor 
God. His men fretted at their loss. 
soul of the people was bitter, so the wo 
Their own discontent and impatience a 
wormwood and gall to the affliction and 
sery, and made their case doubly grievous. 
1. David boreit better, though he had 
reason than any of them to lament it; 
gave liberty to their passions, but he se 
graces on work, and by encouraging hi 
in God, while they dispirited each othe 
kept his spirit calm and sedate. Or, 2. J 
may be a reference to the threatening 1 
his men gave out against him. They s 
of stoning him ; but he, not offering to av 
the affront, nor terrified by their meng 
encouraged himself in the Lord his 
lieved, and considered with application 
present case, the power and providene 
God, his justice and goodness, the me 
he commonly takes of bringing low and 
raising up, his care of his people that s 
him and trust in him, and the parti 
promises he had made to him of brin 
him safely to the throne; with these 
siderations he supported himself, not d 
ing but the present trouble would end 
Note, Those that have taken the Lorc 
their God may take encouragement 
their relation to him in the worst of ti 
It is the duty and interest of all good pe 
whatever happens, to encourage thems 
in God as their Lord and their God, assi 
themselves that he can and will bring 
out of darkness, peace out of trouble, 
good out of evil, to all that love him ane 
the called according to his purpose, Rom. 
28. It was David’s practice, and he 
the comfort of it, What time I am afr 
will trust in thee. When he was at his 
end he was not at his faith’s end. 


7 And Dayid said to Abiathar 
priest, Ahimelech’s son, I pray 
bring me hither the ephod. 7; 
Abiathar brought thither the ep 
to David. 8 And David enquire 
the Lorp, saying, Shall I pu 
after this troop? shall I over 
them? And he answered him, 
sue: for thou shalt surely over 
them, and without fail recover ali 
So David went, he and the six | 
dred men that were with him, at 
came to the brook Besor, where tho: 
that were left behind stayed. — 
David pursued, he and four h 
men: for two hundred abode 


a sit y 
so faint 
r the brook esor. 11 And 


an Egyptian i in the field, 
ht him to David, and gave 
; d, and he did eat; and they 
de him drink water; 12 And 
ave him a piece of a cake of 
, and two clusters of raisins: and 
‘he had eaten, his spirit came 
‘to him: for he had eaten no 
nor drunk any water, three 
ys and three nights. 13 And David 
J unto him, To whom belongest 
a? and whence art thou? And 
id, | am a young man of Egypt, 
nt to an Amalekite; and my 
aster left me, because three days 
me I fell sick. 14: We made an 
sion upon the south of the Che- 
hites, and upon the coast which 
longeth to Judah, and upon the 
th of Caleb; and we burned Zik- 
with fire. 15 And David said to 
a, Canst thou bring me down to 
is company? And he said, Swear 
ito me by God, that thou wilt nei- 
r kill me, nor deliver me into the 
ids of my master, and I will bring 
se down to this company. 16 And 
he had brought him down, be- 
. they were spread abroad upon 
e earth, eating and drinking, and 
x, because of all the creat spoil 
t they had taken out of the land 
e Philistines, and out of the land 
dah. 17 And David smote them 
m the twilight even unto the even- 
-of the next day: and there es- 
ped not a man of them, save four 
dred young men, which rode upon 
s, andfled. 18 And David re- 
ed all that the Amalekites had 
d away: and David rescued his 
wo wives. 19 And there was no- 
ing lacking to them, neither small 
r great, neither sons nor daughters, 
ther spoil, nor any thing that they 
taken to them: David recovered 
20 And David took all the flocks 
he herds, which they drave be- 
those other cattle, and said, This 
David’s spoil. 
' ae observes that the righteous is 


red out of trouble and the wicked cometh 
Stead, that the just falleth seven times 


; they Sor a-day nvbiraeai again; ‘80 iersewith David, 
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Many were his troubles, but the Lord de- 
livered him out of them all, and particularly 
out of this of which we have here an ac- 
count. 

I. He enquired of the Lord both con- 
cerning his duty—Shall I pursue after this 
troop? and concerning the event—Shall I 
overtake them? v. 8. It was a great advan- 
tage to David that he had the high priest 
with him and the breast-plate of judgment, 
which, as a public person, he might consult 
in all his affairs, Num. xxvii. 21. We can- 
not think that he left Abiatharand the ephodat 
Ziklag, forthenhe and it would have been car- 
ried away by the Amalekites, unless we may 
suppose them hidden by aspecial providence, 
that they might be ready for David to con- 
sult at his return. If we conclude that 
David had his priest and ephod with him in 
the camp of the Philistines, it was certainly 
a great neglect in him that he did not en- 
quire of the Lord by them concerning his 
engagement to Achish. Perhaps he was 
ashamed to own his religion so far among 
the uncircumcised; but now he begins to 
apprehend that this trouble is brought upon 
him to correct him for that oversight, and ~ 
therefore the first thing he does is to call for 
the ephod. It is well if we get this good by 
our afflictions, to be reminded by them of 
neglected ‘duties, and particularly to be 
quickened by them to enquire of the Lord. 
See 1 Chron. xv. 13. David had no room 
to doubt but that his war against these Ama- 
lekites was just, and he had an inclination 
strong enough to set upon them when it 
was for the recovery of that which was 
dearest to him in this world; and yet he 
would not go about it without asking coun- 
sel of God, thereby owning his dependence 
upon God and submission to him. If we 
thus, in all our ways, acknowledge God, we 
may expect that he will direct our steps, as 
he did David’s here, answering him above 
what he asked, with an assurance that he 
should recover all. 

Il. He went himself in person, and took 
with him all the force he had, in pursuit of 
the Amalekites, v. 9, 10. See how quickly, 
how easily, how effectually the mutinyamong 
the soldiers was quelled by his patience and 
faith. When they spoke of stoning him 
(v. 6), if he had spoken of hanging them, or 
had ordered that the ringleaders of the fac- 
tion should immediately. have ther heads 
struck off, though it would have been just, 
yet it might have been of pernicious conse- 
quence to his interest in this critical junc- 
ture; and, while he and his men were con- 
tending, the Amalekites would have clearly 
carried off their spoil. But when he, as a 
deaf man, heard not, smothered his resent- 
ments, and encouraged himself in the Lord 
his God, the tumult of the people was stilled 
by his gentleness and the power of God on 
their hearts ; and, being thus mildly treated, 
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they are now as ready to follow his foot as | deuth, nor say, Behold, ) it 


they were but a little before to fly in his face. 
Meckness is the security of any government. 
All his men were willing to go along with 
him in pursuit of the Amalekites, and he 
needed them all; but he was forced to drop 
a third part of them by the way; 200 out of 
600 were so fatigued with their long march, 
and so sunk under the load of their grief, 
that they could not pass the brook Besor, 
but staid behind there. ‘This was, 1. A 
great trial of David’s faith, whether he could 
go on, in a dependence upon the word of 
God, when so many of his men failed him. 
When we are disappointed and discouraged 
in our expectations from second causes, then 
to go on with cheerfulness, confiding in the 
divine power, this is giving glory to God, by 
believing against hope, in hope. 2. A great 
instance of David’s tenderness to his men, 
that he would by no means urge them be- 
yond their strength, though the case itself 
was so very urgent. The Son of David thus 
considers the frame of his followers, who are 
not all alike strong and vigorous in their 
spiritual pursuits and conflicts; but, where 
we are weak, there he is kind; nay, more, 
there he is strong, 2 Cor. xii. 9, 10. 

IIL. Providence threw one in their way 
that gave them intelligence of the enemy’s 
motions, and guided theirs; a poor Egyptian 
lad, scarcely alive, is made instrumental of a 
great deal of good to David. God chooses 
the foolish things of the world, with them to 
confound the wise. Observe, 1. His master’s 
cruelty to him. He had got out of him all 
the service he could, and when the lad fell 
sick, probably being over-toiled with his 
work, he barbarously left him to perish in 
the field, when he was in no such haste but 
he might have put him into some of the car- 
riages, and brought him home, or, at least, 
have left him wherewithal to support himself. 
That master has the spirit of an Amalekite, 
not of an Israelite, that can thus use a ser- 
vant worse than one woulduse abeast. The 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. This 
Amalekite thought he should now have ser- 
vants enough of the Israelite-captives, and 
therefore cared not what became of _ his 
Egyptian slave, but could willingly let him 
die in a ditch for want of necessaries, while 
he himself was eating and drinking, v. 16. 
Justly did Providence make this poor servant, 
that was thus basely abused, instrumental 
towards the destruction of a whole army of 
Amalekites and his master among the rest ; 
for God hears the cry of oppressed servants. 
2. David’s compassion to him. Though he 
had reason to think he was one of those that 
had helped to destroy Ziklag, yet, finding 
him in distress, he generously relieved him, 
not only with bread and water (v.11), but 
with figs and raisins, v. 12. Though the 
Israelites were in haste, and had no great 
plenty for themselves, yet they would not 
forbear to deliver one that was drawn unio 
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xxiv. 11, 12. Those are unwe 
of Israelites who shut up the bowels 
compassion from persons in dist 
was also prudently done to relieve this 
tian ; for, though despicable, he was 
of doing them service: so it proved, 
they were not certain of this when they 
lieved him. It is a good reason why 
should neither do an injury nor deny aki 
ness to any man that we know not but, s 
time or other, it may be in his power to 
turn either a kindness or an injury.. 3. 1 
intelligence David received from this p 
Egyptian when he had come to himself. 
gave him an account concerning his pa 
(1.) What they had done (v. 14): We mi 
an invasion, &c.. ‘The countries which Day 
had pretended to Achish to have made 
incursion upon (ch. xxvii. 10) they re 
had invaded and laid waste. What 
then false now proved too true. (2.) W 
ther they had gone, v. 15. This he p 
mised David to inform him of upon con 
tion he would spare his life and protect h 
from his master, who, if he could hear 
him again (he thought), would add er 
cruelty. Such an opinion this poor Eg 
tian had of the obligation of an oath that 
desired no greater security for his life 
this: Swear unto me by God, not by the gc 
of Egypt or Amalek, but by the one sup 
God 
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IV. David, being directed to the pl 
where they lay, securely celebrating 
triumphs, fell upon them, and, as he used 
pray, saw his desire upon his enemies. 
The spoilers were cut off. The Amalekii 
finding the booty was rich, and haying 
with it (as they thought) out of the reach 
danger, were making themselves very me 
with it, v. 16. All thoughts of war \ 
laid aside, nor were they in any ha 
to house their prey, but spread themse 
abroad on the earth in the most careless m 
ner that could be, and there they were fou 
eutiny, and drinking, and dancing, proba 
in honour of their idol-gods, to whom 
gave the praise of their success. In t 
posture David surprised them, which mé 
the conquest of them, and the blow he g 
them, the more easy to him and the mi 
dismal to them. Then are sinners near 
to ruin when they cry, Peace and safety, 
put the evil day far from them. Nor ¢ 
any thing give our spiritual enemies 
advantage against us than sensuality and 
indulgence of the flesh. Hating, and dr 
ing, and dancing, have been the soft 
pleasant way in which many have gone de 
to the congregation of the dead. Find 
them thus off their guard, and from th 
arms (many of them, it may be, drunk, a 
unable to make any resistance), he put tl 
all to the sword, and only 400 escaped, 0. 
Thus is the triumphing of the wicked she 
and wrath comes on them, as on Belshazi 
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was lost, but a great deal gotten. 


escued his two wives; this is men- 
d particularly, because this pleased 
vid more than all the rest of his achieve- 
ts.. Providence had so ordered it that 
e Amalekites carefully preserved all that 
had taken, concluding that they kept it 
emselves, though really they preserved 
or the right owners, so that there was no- 
g lacking to them; so it proved, when 
concluded all was gone : so much betier 
‘od oftentimes to us than our own fears. 
Lord Jesus was indeed the Son of David 
ad the Son of Abraham, in this resembling 
m both (Abraham, Gen. xiv. 16, and 
d here), that he took the prey from the 
, and led captivity captive. But this 
ot all. (2.) They took all that belonged 
the Amalekites besides (v. 20): Flocks and 
ds, either such as were taken from the 
tines ana others, which David had the 
osal of by the law of war ; or perhaps 
made a sally into the enemy’s country, 
etched off these flocks and herds thence, 
terest for his own. This drove was put 
e van of the triumph, with this procla- 
tion, “ This is David’s spoil. This we 
y thank him for.” ‘Those who lately 
ke of stoning him now caressed him and 
him up, because they got by him more 
they had then lost. Thus are the world 
its sentiments governed by interest. 
' 21 And David came to the two 
hundred men, which were so faint 
at they could not follow David, 
ym they had made also to abide 
he brook Besor: and they went 
to meet David, and to meet the 
le that were with him: and when 
id came near to the people, he 
tedthem. 22 Then answered all 
wicked men and men of Belial, of 
ose that went with David, and said, 
ause they went not with us, we 
all not give them aught of the spoil 
hat we have recovered, save to every 
an his wife and his children, that 
-may lead them away, and depart. 
Then said David, Ye shall not do 
my brethren, with that which the 
D hath given us, who hath pre- 
ed us, and delivered the company 
came against us into our hand. 
or who will hearken unto you in 
matter? but as his part zs that 
h down to the battle, so shall his 
t be that tarrieth by the stuff: 
ey shall part alike. 25 And it was 
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il was recovered and brought off,! made it a statute and an ordinance 
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for Israel unto this day. 26 And 
when David came to Ziklag, he sent 
of the spoil unto the elders of Judah, 
even to his friends, saying, Behold a 
present for you of the spoil of the 
enemies of the Lorp; 27 To them 
which were in Beth-el, and to them 
which were in south Ramoth, and to 
them which were in Jattir, 28 And 
to them which were in Aroer, and to 
them which were in Siphmoth, and to 
them which were in Eshtemoa, 29 
And to them which were in Rachal, 
and to them which were in the cities 
of the Jerahmeelites, and to them 
which were in the cities of the Ke- 
nites, 30 And to them which were in 
Hormah, and to them which were in 
Chorashan, and to them which were in 
Athach, 31 And to them which were 
in Hebron, and to all the places where 
David himself and his men were wont 
to haunt. 


We have here an account of the distribu- 
tion of the spoil which was taken from the 
Amalekites. When the Amalekites had car- 
ried away a rich booty from the land of 
Judah and the Philistines they spent it in 
sensuality, in eating, and drinking, and 
making merry with it; but David disposed 
of the spoil taken after another manner, as 
one that knew that justice and charity must 
govern us in the use we make of whatever 
we have in this world. What God gives us 
he designs we should do good with, not 
serve our lusts with. In the distribution of 
the spoil, 

I. David was just and kind to those who 
abode by the stuff. They came forth to meet 
the conquerors, and to congratulate them on 
this success, though they could not contri- 
bute to it (v. 21); for we should rejoice in a 
good work done, though Providence had laid 
us aside and rendered us incapable of lend- 
ing a hand to it. David received their ad- 
dress very kindly, and was so far from up- 
braiding them with their weakness that he 
showed himself solicitous concerning them. 
He saluted them; he asked them of peace (so 
the word is), enquired how they did, because 
he had left them faint and not well; or 
wished them peace, bade them be of good 
cheer, they should lose nothing by staying 
behind; for of this they seemed afraid, as 
perhaps David saw by their countenances. 

1. There were those that opposed their 
coming in to share in the spoil; some of 
Dayid’s soldiers, probably the same that 
spoke of stoning him, spokenow of defrauding 
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their brethren; they are called wicked men 
and men of Belial, v.22. Let not the best 
of men think it strange if they have those 
attending them that are very bad and they 
cannot prevail to make them better. We 
may suppose that David had instructed his 
soldiers, and prayed with them, and yet 


_ there were many among them that were 


wicked men and men of Belial, often terri- 
fied with the apprehensions of death and yet 
wicked men still and men of Belial. ‘These 
made a motion that the 200 men who abode 
by the stuff should only have their wives and 
children given them, but none of their goods. 
Well might they be called wicked men; for 
this bespeaks them, (1.) Very covetous them- 
selves and greedy of gain; for hereby the 
more would fall to their share. Awhile ago 
they would gladly have given half their own 
to recover the other half, yet now that they 
have all their own they are not content un- 
less they can have their brethren’s too; so 
soon do men forget their low estate. All 
seek their own, and too often more than 
their own. (2.) Very barbarous to their 
brethren; for, to give them their wives and 
children, and not their estates, was to give 
them the mouths without the meat. What 
joy could they have of their families if they 
had nothing to maintain them with? Was 
this to do as they would be done by? Those 
are men of Belial indeed who delight in put- 
ting hardships upon their brethren, and care 
not who is starved, so they may be fed to 
the full. 

-2. David would by no means admit this, 
but ordered that those who tarried behind 
should come in for an equal share in the 
spoils with those that went to the battle, v. 
23, 24. This he did, (1.) In gratitude to 
God. ‘The spoil we have is that which God 
has given us; we have it from him, and 
therefore must use it under his direction as 
good stewards. Let this check us when we 
are tempted to misapply that which God has 
entrusted us with of this world’s goods. 
“Nay, I must not do so with that which God 


> nas given me, not serve Satan and a base 


lust with those things which are not only the 
creatures of his power, but the gifts of his 
bounty. God has recompensed us by de- 
livering the company that came aguinst us 
into our hand, let not us then wrong our 
brethren. God has been kind to us in pre- 
serving us and giving us victory, let not us 
be unkind to them.’ God’s mercy to us 
should make us merciful to one another. 
2.) In justice to them. It was true they 
tarried behind; but, [1.] It was not for want 
of good-will to the cause or to their brethren, 
but because they had not strength to keep up 
with them. It was no their fault, but their 
infelicity ; and therefore they ought not to suf- 
fer for it. (2.] Though they tarried behind 


_ now, they had formerly engaged many times 
“in battle and done their part as well as the 


best of their brethren, and their former ser- 
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vices must be consid 
something to enjoy. [3.] Even 1 
did good service, for they abode by t 
to guard that which so m 
care of, else that might have fallen into 
hands of some other enemy. Every po 
service is not alike a post of honour, 
those that are in any way serviceable to 1 
common interest, though in a meaner | 
tion, ought to share in the common ady: 
tages, as in the natural body every meml 
has its use and therefore has its share of 
nourishment. First, Thus David overrul 
the wicked men, and men of Belial, wi 
reason, but with a great deal of mildne 
for the force of reason is sufficient, witho 
the force of passion. He calls them 7 
brethren, v. 23 Superiors often Jose 
authority by haughtiness, but seldom by co 
tesy and condescension. Secondly, ‘Thus } 
settled the matter for the time to come, m: 
it a statute of his kingdom (a statute of di 
tributions, primo Davidis—in the first year 
David's reign), an ordinance of war (v. 2 
that as his part is that goes down to the bat 
and hazards his life in the high places of 
field, so shall his be that guards the ec 
riages. Abraham returned the spoils — 
Sodom to the right owners, and quitted I 
title to them jure belli—derived from the te 
of war. If we help others to recover th 
right, we must not think that this alienal 
the property and makes it ours. God; 
pointed that the spoil of Midian should” 
divided between the soldiers and the whe 
congregation, Num. xxxi. 27. The ¢ 
here was somewhat different, but goverr 
by the same general rule—that we are me 
bers one of another. The disciples, at fi 
had all things common, and we should § 
be ready to distribute, willing to communica 
1 Tim. vi. 18. When kings of armies didj 
apace, she that tarried at home did divide 
spoil, Ps. Ixviil. 12. a 

II. David was generous and kind fo! 
his friends. When he had given every 0} 
his own with interest there was a consié 
able overplus, which David, as general, I 
the disposal of ; probably the spoil of 
tents of the Amalekites consisted much 
plate and jewels (Judg. vill. 24, 26), a 
these, because he thought they would. 
make his own soldiers proud and effemina 
he thought fit to make presents of te 
friends, even the elders of Judah, v. 26. | 
veral places are here named to which he s 
of these presents, all of them in or neart 
tribe of Judah. The first place named 
Bethel, which signifies the house of God; @ 
place shall be first served for its name’s Sa 
or perhaps it means not the city so cal 
but the place where the ark was, which 
therefore the house of God. Thither 
sent the first and best, to those that a 
there, for his sake who is the first ani 
Hebron is named last (v. 31), proba 
cause thither he sent the residuum, 
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share, having an eye upon 
ttest for his head-quarters, 
n David’s sending these pre- 
, 1. His generosity. He aimed 
enrich ‘himself, but to serve his coun- 
therefore God afterwards enriched 
and set him to rule the country he had 


nerous. ‘There is that scatters, and yet in- 
ses. 2. His gratitude. He sent presents 
all the places where he and his men were 
nt to haunt (v. 31), that is, to all that he 
‘received kindness from, that had shel- 
ed him and sent him intelligence or pro- 
ms. Note, Honesty, as well as honour, 
es us to requite the favours that have 
n done us, or at least to make a real -ac- 
owledgment of them as far as is in the 
er of our hand. 3. His piety. He calls 
present « blessing ; for no present we give 
our friends will be a comfort to them but 
it is made so by the blessing of God: it 
mates that his prayers for them accom- 
nied his present. He also sent it out of 
oil of the enemies of the Lord (so he calls 
not his enemies), that they might re- 
in the victory for the Lord’s sake, and 
Nght join with him in thanksgivings for it. 
|. His policy. He sent these presents among 
is countrymen to engage them to be ready 
pear for him upon his accession to the 
‘one, which he now saw at hand. A man’s 
t maketh room for him. He was fit to be 
who thus showed the bounty and 
ty of a king. Munificence recom- 
ds a man more than magnificence. The 
hites had none of his presents, nor the 
men of Keilah; and thus he showed that, 

ough he was sucha saint as not to revenge 
fonts, yet he was not such a fool as not to 
otice of them. 


CHAP. XXXI. 


He foregoing chapter we had David conquering, yea, more than 

queror. In this chapter we have Saul conquered and 
¢ than acaptive. Providence ordered it that both these 
should be doing just at the same time. The very same 
haps, that Dayid was triumphing over the Amalekités, 
¢ Philistines triumphing over Saul. One is set over 
the other, that men may see what comes of trusting in 
and what comes of forsaking him. We left Saul ready to 
the Philistines, with a shaking hand and an aching 
aving had his doom read him from hell, which he would 
st regard when it was read him from heaven. Let us now see 
‘becomes of him. Here is, I. His army routed, ver. 1. II. 
hree sens slain, ver. 2. I1I, Himself wounded (ver. 3), and 
by his own hand, ver. 4. The death of his armour-bearer 
5) and all his men, ver 6. IV. His country possessed by 
Philistines, ver.7. His camp plundered, and his dead body 
erted, ver. 3. His fall triumphed in, ver. 9. His body pub- 
eee (ver. 10) and with difficulty rescued by the men of 
Reni ver. 11—13, Thus fell the man that was re- 
d of God 


‘OW the Philistines foughtagainst 
N Israel: and the men of Israel 
from before the Philistines, and 
wn slain in mount Gilboa. 2 
id the Philistines followed hard 
ion Saul and upon his sons; and 
. Philistines slew J onatheih, and 
inadab, and Melchi-shua, Saul’s 


$8 And the battle went sore 


CHAP. XXXL 


Fi It becomes gracious souls to be! 


os ey 


against Saul, and the archers hit him ; 
and he was sore wounded of the 
archers. 4 Then said Saul unto his 
armourbearer, Draw thy sword, and 
thrust me through therewith; lest 
these uncircumcised come and thrust 
me through, and abuse me. But his 
armourbearer would not; for he was 
sore afraid. Therefore Saul took a 
sword, and fell upon it. 5 And when 
his armourbearer saw that Saul was 
dead, he fell likewise upon his sword, 
and died with him. 6 So Saul died, 
and his three sons, and his armour- 
bearer, and all his men, that same 
day together. 7 And when the men 
of Israel tha% were on the other side 
of the valley, and they that were on 
the other side Jordan, saw that the 
men of Israel fled, and that Saul and 
his sons were dead, they forsook the 
cities, and fled; and the Philistines 
came and dwelt in them. 


The day of recompence has now come, in 
which Saul must account for the blood of 
the Amalekites which he had sinfully spared, 
and that of the priests which he had more 
sinfully spilt ; that of David too, which he 
would have spilt, must come into the ac- 
count. Now his day has come to fall, as 
David foresaw, when he should descend into 
battle and perish, ch. xxvi. 10. Come and 
see the righteous judgments of God. 

I. He sees his soldiers fall about him, v. 1. 
Whether the Philistines were more nume- 
rous, better posted, and better led on, or 
what other advantages they had, we are not 
told.; but it seems they were more vigorous, 
for they made the onset ; they fought against 
Israel, and the Israelites fled and fell. The 
best of the troops were put into disorder, 
and multitudes slain, probably those whom 
Saul had employed in pursuing David. Thus 
those who had followed him and served him 
in his sin went before him in his fall and 
shared with him in his plagues. 

II. He sees his sons fall before him. The 
victorious Philistines pressed most forcibly 
upon the king of Israel and those about him. 
His three sons were next him, it is probable, 
and they were all three slain before his face, 
to his great grief (for they were the hopes of 
his family) and to his great terror, for they 
were now the guard of his person, and he 
could conclude no other than that his own 
turn would come next. His sons are named 
(v. 2), and it grieves us to find Jonathan 
among them: that wise, valiant, good man, 
who was as much Dayid’s friend as Saul was 
his enemy, yet falls with the rest. Duty to 
his father would not vermit him to stay at 


uf ie " . 
he death of Saul. 
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The death of Saul. 


home, or to retire when the armies engaged; | of small account, in 


and Providence so orders it that he falls in 
the common fate of his family, though he 
never involved himself in the guilt of it; so 
that the observation of Eliphaz does not hold 
‘Job iv. 7), Who ever perished being innocent ? 
For here was one. What shall we say to it? 
1. God would hereby complete the vexation 
of Saul in his dying moments, and the 


judgment that was to be executed upon his 


house. If the family must fall, Jonathan, 
that is one of it, must fall with it. 2. He 
would hereby make David’s way to the crown 
the more clear and open. For, though Jo- 
nathan himself would have cheerfully re- 
signed all his title and interest to him (we 
have no reason to suspect any other), yet it 
is very probable that many of the people 
would have made use of his name for the 
support of the house of Saul, or at least would 
have come in but slowly to David. If Ish- 
bosheth (who was now left at home as one 
unfit for action, and so escaped) had so many 
friends, what would Jonathan have had, who 
had been the darling of the people and had 
never forfeited their favour? ‘Those that were 
so anxious to have a king like the nations 
would be zealous for the right line, especially 
if that threw the crown upon such a head as 
Jonathan’s. ‘This would have embarrassed 
David; and, if Jonathan could have pre- 
yailed to bring in all his interest to David, 
then it would have been said that Jonathan 
had made him king, whereas God was to have 
all the glory. This is the Lord’s doing. So 
that though the death of Jonathan would be 
a great affliction to David, yet, by making 
him mindful of his own frailty, as well as by 
facilitating his accession to the throne, it 
would be an advantage to him. 3, God 
would hereby show us that the difference 
between good and bad is to be made in the 
other world, not in this. All things come 
alike to all, We cannot judge of the spi- 
ritual or eternal state of any by the manner 
of their death ; for in that there is one event 
to the righteous and to the wicked. 

III. He himself is sorely wounded by the 
Philistines and then slain by his own hand. 
The archers hit him (v. 3), so that he could 
neither fight nor fly, and therefore must in- 


evitably fall into their hands. Thus, to make ! 


him the more miserable, destruction comes 
gradually upon him, and he dies so as to feel 
himself die. ‘To such an extremity was he 
now reduced that, 1. He was desirous to die 
by the hand of his own servant rather than 
by the hand of the Philistines, lest they 
should abuse him as they had abused Sam- 
son. Miserable man! He finds himself 
dying, and all his care is to keep his body 
out of the hands of the Philistines, instead 
of being solicitous to resign his soul into the 
hands of God who gave it, Eccl. xii. 7. As 
he lived, so he died, proud and jealous, and 
a terror to himself and all abouthim. Those 
who rightly understand the matter think it 
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with them in death, so Ae sin "but 
with them after death. Those are 
plorable condition indeed who, being bitte 
soul, long for death, but it cometh not (Job 
20, 21), especially those who, despairing 
the mercy of God, like Judas, leap into ak 
before them, to escape a hell within th 
2. When he could not obtain that favour | 
became his own executioner, thinking her 
by to avoid shame, but running upon 
heinous sin, and with it entailing upon 
own name a mark of perpetual infamy, | 
felo de se—a self-murderer. Jonathan, wih 
received his death-wound from the hand 
the Philistines and bravely yielded to the fa 
of war, died on the bed of honour ; but Sa 
died as a fool dieth, as a coward dieth— 
proud fool, a sneakmg coward; he died as 
man that had neither the fear of God ni 
hope in God, neither the reason of a ma 
nor the religion of an Israelite, much less # 
dignity of a prince or the resolution of 
soldier. Let us all pray, Lord, lead us n 
into temptation, this temptation. His 2 
mour-bearer would not run him throug 
and he did well to refuse it; for no man 
servant ought to be a slave to his mastel 
lusts or passions of any kind. The reas 
given is that he was sorely afraid, not 
death, for he himself ran wilfully upon th 
immediately ; but, having a profound rey 
rence for the king his master, he could n 
conquer that so far as to do him any hu 
or perhaps he feared lest his trembling hai 
should give him but half a blow, and so p 
him to the greater misery. 
IV. His armour-bearer who refused 
kill him refused not to die with him, but 
likewise upon his sword, v. 5. This was 
aggravating circumstance of the death 
; Saul, that, by the example of his wickedné 
, in murdering himself, he drew in his serya 
to be guilty of the same wickedness, ai 
perished not alone in his iniquity. The Je 
say that Sanl’s armour-bearer was Doé 
whom he preferred to that dignity for killi 
the priests, and, if so, justly does his vio 
dealing return on his own head. David h 
foretold concerning him that God wo 
destroy him for ever, Ps. lii. 5. 
V. The country was put into such con! 
sion by the rout of Saul’s army that the 
habitants of the neighbouring cities (on #/ 
side Jordan, as it might be read) quit 
them, and the Philistines, for a time, I 
possession of them, till things were sett 
in Israel (v. 7), to such a sad pass had Sa 
by his wickedness brought his count 
which might have remained in the hand 
the uncircumcised if David had not be 
raised up to repair the breaches of it. 5% 
what a king he proved for whom they 1 
jected God and Samuel. They had stil 
done wickedly (it is to be feared) as well a 
he, and therefore were consumed boin 
and their king, as the prophet had foretold 


od 


“Suse uf 
m, ¢ 
is had long after. Hos. xiii. 10, 
Where are thy saviours in all thy cities, 
om thou saidst, Give me a king and 
I gave thee a king in my anger, 
him away in my wrath ; that is, he 
|a plague to thee living and dying; thou 
st expect no other.” 
8 And it came to pass on the mor- 
y, when the Philistines came to 
the slain, that they found Saul 
his three sons fallen in mount 
boa. 
stripped off his armour, and sent 
(0 the land of the Philistines round 
bout, to publish i¢ in the house of 
idols, and among the people. 
ind they put his armour in the 
e of Ashtaroth: and they fast- 


: xii, 25. And to this 


11 And when the inhabitants 


9 And they cut off his head, | 


d his body to the wall of Beth-| 


Jabesh-gilead heard of that which 
ithe Philistines had done to Saul; 12 
Jl the valiant men arose, and went 
ight, and took the body of Saul 
the bodies of his sons from the 
ll of Beth-shan, and came to Ja- 
h, and burnt them there. 13 And 
sy took their bones, and buried them 
r a tree at Jabesh, and fasted 
days. 


e scripture makes no mention of the souls 
aul and his sons, what became of them 
they were dead (secret things belong 
to us), but of their bodies only. 

How they were basely abused by the 
istines. ‘The day after the battle, when 
rhad recovered their fatigue, they came to 
p the slain, and, among the rest, found the 
of Saul and his three sons, v. 8. 
armour-bearer perhaps intended to 
our his master by following the example 
self-murder, and to show thereby how 
e loved him ; but, if he had consulted 
ason more than his passions, he would 
spared that foolish compliment, not 
in justice to his own life, but in kind- 
‘to his master, to whom, by the oppor- 
ity of survivorship, he might have done 
the service that could be done him by 
an after he was dead; for he might, 
night, have conveyed away his body, 
those of his sons, and buried them de- 
ly. But such false and foolish notions 
je vain men have (though they would be 
) of giving and receiving honour. Nay, 
ld seem, Saul might have saved him- 
the fatal thrust and have made his 
: for the pursuers (in fear of whom 
w himself) came not to the place where 
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‘The disposal of Saul’s body. 
will destroy he infatuates and utterly con- 
sumes with his terrors. See Job xviii. 5, &e 
Finding Saul’s body (which now that it lay 
extended on the bloody turf was distinguish- 
able from the rest by its length, as it was, 
while erect, by its height, when he proudly 
overlooked the surrounding crowd), they will, 
in that, triumph over Israel’s crown, and 
meanly gratify a barbarous and brutish re- 
venge by insulting the deserted corpse, 


| which, when alive, they had stood in awe of. 


1. They cut off his head. Had they designed 
in this to revenge the cutting off of Goliath’s 
head they would rather have cut off the 
head of David, who did that execution, when 
he was in their country. They intended it, 
in general, for a reproach to Israel, who pro- 
mised themselves that a crowned and an 
anointed head would save them from the 
Philistines, and a particular reproach to 
Saul, who was taller by the head than other 
men (which perhaps he was wont to boast 
of), but was now shorter by the head. ~2. 
They stripped him of his armour (wv. 9), 
and sent that to be set up as a trophy of 
their victory, in the house of Ashtaroth their 
goddess (v. 10); and we are told, 1 Chron. 
x. 10 (though it is omitted here), that they 
fastened his head in the temple of Dagon. 
Thus did they ascribe the honour of their 
victory, not as they ought to have done to 
the real justice of the true God, but to the 
imaginary power of their false gods, and 
by this respect paid to pretended deities 
shame those who give not the praise of their 
achievements to the living God. Ashtaroth, 
the idol that Israel had many a time gone 
a whoring after, now triumphs over them. 
3. They sent expresses throughout their 
country, and ordered public notice to be 
given in the houses of their gods of the 
victory they had obtained (e. 9), that public 
rejoicings might be made and thanks given 
to their gods. This David regretted sorely, 
2 Sam. i. 20. Tell it not in Gath. 4. They 
fastened his body and the bodies of his 
sons (as appears, v. 12) to the wall of Beth- 
shan, a city that lay not far from Gilboa 
and very near to the river Jordan. Hither 
the dead bodies were dragged and here hung 
up in chains, to be devoured by the birds of 
prey. Saul slew himself to avoid being 
abused by the Philistines, and never was 
royal corpse so abused as his was, perhaps 
the more if they understood that he slew 
himself for that reason. He that thinks to 
save his honour by sin will certainly lose it. 
See to what a height of insolence the Phi- 
listines had arrived just before David was 
raised up, who perfectly subdued them. 
Now that they had slain Saul and his sons 
they thought the land of Israel was their own 
for ever, but they soon found themselves de- 
ceived. When God has accomplished his 
whole work by them he will accomplish it 
upon them. See Isa. x. 6, 7. 


yas till the next day. But whom God! II. How they were bravely rescued by the 


burial, ». 11, 13. This they did, 1. Outof a 
common concern for the honour of Israel, or 
the land of Israel, which ought not to be de- 
filed by the exposing of any dead bodies, and 
especially of the crown of Israel, which was 
thus profaned by the uncircumcised. 2. Out 
of a particular sense of gratitude to Saul, for 
his zeal and forwardness to rescue them from 
the Ammonites when he first came to the 
throne, ch, xi. It is an evidence of a gene- 
rous spirit and an encouragement to benefi- 
cence when the remembrance of kindnesses 
is thus retained, and they are thus returned 
in an extremity. The men of Jabesh-Gilead 
would have done Saul better service if they 
had sent their valiant men to him sooner, to 
strengthen him against the Philistines. But 
his day had come to fall, and now this is all 
the service they can do him, in honour to 
his memory. We find not that any general 
mourning was made for the death of Saul, 
as was for the death of Samuel (ch. xxv. 1), 
only those Gileadites of Jabesh did him 
honour at his death; for, (1.) They made a 


burning for the bodies, to perfume them. ° 


AN 
EXPOSITION, = 
“WITH PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
OF THE SECOND BOOK oF sid hae 


SAMUEL. 


Tris book is the history of the reign of king David: ‘We had in the foregoing book an 
of his designation to the government, and his struggles with Saul, which ended at le 


the death of his persecutor. 


busites and Philistines (ch. v.), at the bringing up of the ark (ch. yi. and vii), 
neighbouring nations that opposed him (ch. viii. — x.) ; and so far the history is a) 
to what we might expect from David’s character and the choice made of him. But his 

a dark side. II. We have his troubles, the causes of them, his sin in the matter of | 
(ch. xi. and xii.), the troubles themselves from the sin of Amnon (ch. xiii.), the rebelli 
Absalom (ch. xiv.—xix.) and of Sheba (ch. xx.),’and the plague in Israel for his num 
people (ch. xxiv.), besides the famine of the Gibeonites ch. xxi. His song we have (ch 
Many things in his history are very instru 
for the hero who is the subject of it, though in many instances he appears here very 
very good, and very much the favourite of heaven. yet it must be confessed that b 
shines brighter in his Psalms than in his Annals. 


and his words and worthies, ch. xxiii. 


‘that it was pier 


L 1S Td do 
deceased friends, at least the 
pears by the account of Asa’s 
Chron. xvi. 14), that they made a 
burning for him. Or (as some 
burnt the flesh, because it began to put 
(2.) They buried the bodies, when, by b 
ing over them, they had sweeten 
(or, if they burnt them, they buried 
bones and ashes), under a tree, which sei 
for a grave-stone and monument. / 
(3.) They fasted seven days, that ‘is, ¢ 
day of the seven they fasted till the evenii 
thus they lamented the death of Saul 
the present distracted state of Israel, 
perhaps joined prayers with their fasting 
the re-establishment of their shattered s 
Though, when the wicked perish t 
shouting (that is, it isto be hoped a b 
state of things will ensue, which will be1 
ter of joy), yet humanity ophaes us to 
a decent respect to dead bodies, especi 
those of princes. : ae 

This book began with the birth of Sam 
but now it ends with the burial of Saul, 
comparing of which two together will te 
us to prefer the honour that comes from 
before any of the honours which this wa 
pretends to have the disposal of. == 
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cas, BOL Says 
MA GHAP. 1)’ 
regoing book (with which this 1s connected 
of the same history) we had Saul’s exit; 
in to the pit, though ile was the terror of the 
land of the living. We are now to look towards 
sun, and to enquire where David is, and what he is 
‘In this chapter we have, 1. Tidings brought him to Zik- 
e death of Saul and Jonathan, by an Amalekite, who 
k to give him a particular narrative of it, ver. 1—10, 


ice done upon the messenger, who boasted that he had 

I to dispatch himself, ver. 13—16. IV. An elegy 
David penned upon this occasion, ver. 17—27. And in 
Dayid’s breast appears very happily free from the sparks 
f revenge and ambition, and he observes a very suitable 


TOW it came to pass after the 
‘death of Saul, when David was 
ned from the slaughter of the 
ekites, and David had abode two 
in Ziglaz; 2 It came even to 
on the third day, that, behold, a 
n came out of the camp from Saul 
his clothes rent, and earth upon 
lead: and so it was, when he 
to David, that he fell to the 
, and did obeisance. 3 And 
d said unto him, From whence 
st thou? And he said unto him, 
of the camp of Israel am I es- 
4 And David said unto him, 
went the matter? I pray thee, 
ie. And he answered, That the 
le are fled from the battle, and 
ay of the people also are fallen 
i dead; and Saul and Jonathan his 
are dead also. 5 And David said 
the young man that told him, 
knowest thou that Saul and 
han his son be dead? 6 And 
oung man that told him said, As 
appened by chance upon mount 
boa, behold, Saul leaned upon his 
r; and, lo, the chariots and horse- 
followed hard after him. 7 And 
he looked behind him, he saw 
and called unto me. And I 
ered, Here amI. 8 And he said 
me, Who art thou? And I an- 
dhim, I am an Amalekite. 9 
said unto me again, Stand, I 
y thee, upon me, and slay me: 
anguish is come upon me, be- 
use my life is yet whole in me. 10 
stood upon him, and slew him, 
e I was sure that he could not 
er that he was fallen: and I 
the crown that was upon his 


5 and have brought them hither 
o my lord. 


sorrowful reception of these tidings, ver. 11, 12. | 


A 


} Vs fate. 
his own city, after he had rescued his family 
and friends out of the hands of the Ama- 


‘lekites (v. 1): He abode in Ziklag. Thence 


he was now sending presents to his friends 
(1 Sam. xxx. 26), and there he was ready to 
receive those that came into his interests; 
not men in distress and debt, as his first fol- 
lowers were, but persons of quality in their 
country, mighty men, men of war, and cap- 
tains of thousands (as we find, 1 Chron. xii. 
1, 8, 20); such came day by day to him, 
God stirring up their hearts to do so, till he 
had a great host, like the host of God, as it is 
said, 1 Chron. x1i.22. The secret springs of 
revolutions are unaccountable, and must be 
resolved into that Providence which turns all 
hearts as the rivers of water. 

Il. Intelligence brought him thither of the 
death of Saul. It was strange that he did 
not leave some spies about the camp, to bring 
him early notice of the issue of the engage- 
ment, a sign that he desired not Saul’s woe- 
ful day, nor was impatient to come to the 
throne, but willing to wait till those tidings 
were brought to him which many a one 
would have sent more than half-way to meet. 
He that believes does not make haste, takes 
good news when it comes and is not uneasy 
while it isin the coming. 1. The messenger 
presents himself to David as an express, in 
the posture of a mourner for the deceased 
prince and a subject to the succeeding one. 
He came with his clothes rent, and made 
obeisance to David (v. 2), pleasing himself 
with the fancy that he had the honour to be 
the first that did him homage as his sovereign, 
but it proved he was the first that received 
from him sentence of death as his judge. 
He told David he came from the camp of 
Israel, and intimated the bad posture it was 
in when he said he had escaped out of it, 
having much ado to get away with his life, 
v. 3. 2. He gives him a general account of 
the issue of the battle. David was very de- 
sirous to know how the matter went, as one 
that had more reason than any to be con- 
cerned for the public; and he told him very 
distinctly that the army of Israel was routed, 
many slain, and, among the rest, Saul and 
Jonathan, v.4. He named only Saul and 
Jonathan, because he knew David would be 
most solicitous to know their fate; for Saul 
was the man whom he most feared and Jo- 
nathan the man whom he most loved. 3. 
He gives him a more particular account of 
the death of Saul. It is probable that Da- 
vid had heard, by the report of others, what 
the issue of the war was, for multitudes re- 
sorted to him, it should seem, in .conse- 
quence; but he was desirous to know the 
certainty of the report concerning Saul and 
Jonathan, either because he was not forward 
to believe it or because he would not pro- 
ceed upon it to make his own claims till he 
was fully assured of it. He tnerefore asks, 
How knowest thou that Saul and Jonathan are 
dead? in answer to which the young man 
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Duzid’s concern ai Saul’s fate. 


tells him a very ready story, putting it past 
doubt that Saul was dead, for he himself had 
been not only an eye-witness of his death, 
but an instrument of it, and therefore David 
might rely upon his testimony. He says 
nothing, in his narrative, of the death of Jo- 
nathan, knowing how ungrateful that would 
be to David, but accounts only for Saul, 
thinking (as David understood it well enough, 
ch. iv. 10) that he should be welcome fox 
that, and rewarded as one that brought good 
tidings. The account he gives of this matter 
is, (1.) Very particular. That he happened 
to go to the place where Saul was (v. 6) as a 
passenger, not as a soldier, and therefore an 
indifferent person, that he found Saul en- 
deayouring to run himself through with his 
own spear, none of his attendants being 
willing to do it for him; and, it seems, he 
could not do it dexterously for himself: his 
hand and heart failed him. ‘The miserable 
man had not courage enough either to live 
or die; he therefore called this stranger to 
him (v. 7), enquired what countryman he 
was, for, provided he was not a Philistine, 
he would gladly receive from his hand the 
coup de grace (as the French call it concern- 
ing those that are broken on the wheel)—the 
merciful stroke, that might dispatch him out 
of his pain. Understanding that he was an 
Amalekite (neither one of his subjects nor 
one of his enemies), he begs this favour from 
him (v. 9): Stand upon me, and slay me. 
He is now sick of his dignity and willing to 
pe trampled upon, sick of his life and willing 
to be slain. Who then would be inordinately 
fond of life or honour? ‘The case may be 
such, even with those that have no hope in 
their death, that yet they may desire to die, 
and death fice from them, Rev.ix.6. Anguish 
has come upon me; so we read it, as a com- 
plaint of the pain and terror his spirit was 
seized with. If his conscience now brought 
to mind the javelin he had cast at David, his 
pride, malice, and perfidiousness, and espe- 
cially the murder of the priests, no marvel 
that anguish came upon him: moles (they 
say) open their eyes when they are dying. 
Sense of unpardoned guilt will make death 
indeed the king of terrors. ‘Those that have 
baffled their convictions will perhaps, in their 
dying moments, be overpowered by them. 
The margin reads it as a complaint of the 
inconvenience of his clothes; that his coat 
of mail which he had for defence, or his em- 
broidered coat which he had for ornament, 
hindered him, that he could not get the 
spear far enough into his body, or so strait- 
ened him, now that his body swelled with 
anguish, that he could not expire. Let no 
man’s clothes be his pride, for it may so 
happen that they may be his burden and 
snare. ‘‘Hereupon,” saith our young man, 
“<T stood uponhim, and slew him” (v. 10) at 
which word, perhaps, he observed David look 
upon him with some show of displeasure, and 
therefore he excuses himself in thenext words: 
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“ For Iwas sure he could n ¢ 
was whole in him indeed, but he wi 
tainly have fallen into the hands of t 
listines or given himself another tk 
(2.) It is doubtful whether this story b 
If it be, the righteousness of God i y 
observed, that Saul, who spared the 
lekites in contempt of the divine comm 
received his death’s wound from an 
lekite. But most interpreters think # 
was false, and that, though he might h 
to be present, yet he was not assisting i 
death of Saul, but told David so in ex 
ation that he would reward him for i 
having done him a piece of good se 
Those who would rejoice at the fall of 
enemy are apt to measure others by fl 
selves, and to think that they will do so 
But a man after God’s own heart is n¢ 
be judged of by common men. I am 
clear whether this young man’s story 
true or no: it may consist with the narr 
in the chapter before, and be an additio 
it, as Peter’s account of the death of Ji 
(Acts i. 18) is to the narrative, Matt. xx 
What is there called @ sword may het 
called a spear, or when he fell upon 
sword he leaned on his spear. (3.) He 
he produced that which was proof suffi 
of the death of Saul, the crown that 
upon his head and the bracelet that wa 
his arm. It should seem Saul was so fooli 
fond of these as to wear them in the fiel 
battle, which made him a fair mark for 
archers, by’ distinguishing him frora 
about him; butas pride (we say) feels no) 
so it fears no danger, from that which g¢ 
fies it. These fell into the hands of 
Amalekite. Saul spared the best of - 
spoil, and now the best of his came to @ 
that devoted nation. He brought thei 
David, as the rightful owner of them 1 
that Saul was dead, not doubting but b 
officiousness herein to recommend himse 
the best preferments in his court or ¢ 
The tradition of the Jews is that this 4 
lekite was the son of Doeg (for the Amale! 
were descendants from Edom), and that D 
who they suppose was Saul’s armour-be 
before he slew himself gave Saul’s ci 
and bracelet (the ensigns of his royal 
his son, and bade him carry them to Da 
to curry favour with him. But this 
groundless conceit. Doeg’s son, it is lil 
was so well known to. Saul that he ne 
not ask him as he did this Amalekite ( 
Who art thou? David had been long wa 
for the crown, and now it was broug! 
him byanAmalekite. See how God c 
his own purposes of kindness to his 
even by designing (ill-designing) men, 
aim at nothing but to set up themselve 

11 Then David took hold on 
clothes, and rent them; and likey 
all the men that were with him: 


And they mourned, and wept, | 


Sa 


ix & 


even, for Saul, and for 
is son, and for the people 
Lorp, and for the house of 
because they were fallen by 
d. 13 And David said unto 
young man that told him, Whence 
thou? And he answered, I am 


mead 


son of a stranger, an Amalekite. 
4 And David said unto him, How 
fast thou not afraid to stretch forth 
hine hand to destroy the Lorp’s 


inted? 15 And David called one 
he young men, and said, Go near, 
fall upon him. And he smote 
‘that he died. 16 And David 
unto him, Thy blood Je upon 
Thead; for thy mouth hath testi- 
against thee, saying, I have slain 
Lorp’s anointed. 
re is, I. David’s reception of these 
gs. So far was he from falling into a 
of joy, as the Amalekite expected, 
fell into a passion of weeping, rent 
lothes (v.11), mourned and fasted (v. 12), 
only for his people Israel and Jonathan 
friend. but fcr Saul his enemy. This he 
mot only as a man of honour, in ob- 
of that decorum which forbids us 
over those that are fallen, and re- 
$ us to attend our relations to the grave 
“respect, whatever we lost by their life 
t by their death, but as a good man and 
m of conscience, that had forgiven the 
had done him and bore him no 
e. He knew it, before his son wrote it 
7. xxiv. 17, 18), that if we rejoice when 
nemy falls the Lord sees it, and it dis- 
s him ; and that he who is glad at ca- 
ies shall not go unpunished, Prov. xvii. 5. 
his it appears that those passages in 
’s psalms which express his desire of, 
friumph in, the ruin of his enemies, pro- 
ed not from a spirit of revenge, nor an 
ular passion, but from a holy zeal for 
ory of God and the public good; for 
at he did here, when he heard of Saul’s 
a, We may perceive that his natural tem- 
as very tender, and that he was kindly 
eeted even to those that hated him. He 
ry sincere, no questioz, in his mourn- 
br Saul, and it was not pretended, or a 
f his countenance only. His passion 
80 strong, on this occasion, that it moved 
‘about him; all that were with him, at 
an complaisance to him, rent their 
, and they fasted till even, in token of 
sorrow ; and probably it was a religious 
‘they humbled themselves under the 
of God, and praved for the repairing of 
jreaches made upon Israel by this defeat. 
| The reward he gave to him that 
him the tidings. Instead of pre- 
im, he put him to death. judged 
aA 
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j him out of his own mouth, as a murderer of 
his prince, and ordered him te be forthwith 
executed for the same. What a surprise was 
this to the messenger, who thought he should 
have favour shown him for his pains. In 

| vain did he plead that he had Saul’s order 

| for it, that if was a real kindness to him, that 

he must inevitably have died ; all those pleas 
are overruled: “ Thy mouth has testified 
against thee, saying, I have slain the Lord’s 
anointed (v. 16), therefore thou must die.” 
Now, 

1. David herein did not do unjustly. Far, 
(1.) The man was ar Amalekite. This, lest 
he should have mistaken it in his narrative, 

lhe made him own a second time, v. 13. 
That nation, and all that belonged to it, wera 
doomed to destruction, so that, in slaying 
him, David did what his predecessor should 
have done and was rejected for not doing. 
(2.) He did himself confess the crime, so that 
the evidence was, by the consent of all laws, 
sufficient to convict him; for every man is 
presuined to make the best of himself. If 
he did as he said, he deserved to die for 
treason (v. 14), domg that which, it is pro- 
bable, he heard Saul’s own armour-bearer 
refuse to do; if not, yet by boasting that he 
had done it he plainly showed that if there 
had been occasion he would have done it, 
and wuuld have made nothing of it; and, by 
boasting of it to David, he showed what 
opinion he had of him, that he would rejoice 
in it, as one altogether like himself, which 
was an intolerable affront to him who had 
himself once and again refused to séretch 

Forth his hand against the Lord's anoinied. 
And his lying to David, if indeed it was a 
lie, was highly criminal, and proved, as sooner 
or later that sin will prove, lying against his 
own head. 

2. He did honourably and well. Hereby 
he demonstrated the sincerity of his grief, 
discouraged all others from thinking by do- 
ing the like to ingratiate themselves with 
him, and did that which might probably 
oblige the house of Saul and win upon them, 
and recommend him to the people as one 
that was zealous for public justice, without 
regard to his own private interest. We may 
learn from it that to give assistance to any in 
murdering themselves, directly or indirectly, 
if done wittingly, incurs the guilt of blood, 
and that the lives of princes ought to be, in 
a special manner, precious to us. 

17 And David lamented with this 
lamentation over Saul and over Jo- 
nathan his son: 18 (Also he bade 
them teach the children of Judah the 
use of the bow: behold, z¢ is written 
in the book of Jasher.) 19 The 
beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high 
places: how are the mighty fallen! 
20 Tell it not in Gath, publish 2 not 


in the streets of Ashkelon ; lest the 
2¢ 
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David’s lamentation for Jonathan, &c. 2 SAMUEL. 


daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
lest the daughters of the uncircum- 
cised triumph. 21 Ye mountains of 
Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither 
let there be rain, upon you, nor fields 
of offerings: for there the shield of 
the mighty is vilely cast away, the 
shield of Saul, as though he had not 
been anointed with oil. 22 From the 
blood of the slain, from the fat of the 
mighty, the bow of Jonathan turned 
not back, and the sword of Saul re- 
turned not empty. 23 Saul and Jo- 
nathan were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their death they 
were not divided: they were swifter 
than eagles, they were stronger than 
lions. 24 Ye daughters of Israel, 
weep over Saul, who clothed you in 
scarlet, with other delights, who put 
on. ornaments of gold upon your ap- 
parel. 25 How are the mighty fallen 
in the midst of the battle! O Jona- 
than, thow wast slain in thine high 
places. 26 I am distressed for thee, 
my brother Jonathan: very pleasant 
hast thou been unto me: thy love to 
me was wonderful, passing the love 
of women. 27 How are the mighty 
fallen, and the weapons of war pe- 
rished ! 


When David had rent his clothes, mourned, 
and wept, and fasted, for the death of Saul, 
and done justice upon him who made himself 
guilty of it, one would think he had made full 
fi aike of the debt of honour he owed to 

is memory; yet this is not all: we have 
here a poem he wrote on that occasion ; for he 
was a great master of his penas well as of his 
sword. By this elegy he designed both to ex- 
press his own sorrow for this great calamity 
and to impress the like on the minds of others, 
who ought to lay it to heart. The putting 
of lamentations into poems made them, 1. 
The more moving and affecting. The pas- 
sion of the poet, or singer, is, by this way, 
wonderfully communicated to the readers and 
hearers. 2. The more lasting. ‘Thus they 
were made, not only to spread far, but to 
continue long, from generation to generation. 
Those might gain information by poems 
that would not read history. Here we have, 

I. The orders David gave with this elegy 
(v. 18): He bade them teach the children of 
Judah (his own tribe, whatever others did) 
the use of the bow, either, 1. The bow used 
in war. Not but that the children of Judah 
knew how to use the bow (it was so com- 
monly used in war, long before this, that the 
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sword and bow were di all we 
war, Gen. xlviii. 22), but perhaps _ 
of late made more use of slings, as Da 
killing Goliath, because cheaper, and 
would have them now tosee the inconver 
of these (for it was the archers of the “ 
tines that bore so hard upon Saul, 
xxxi. 3), and to return more generally t 
use of the bow, to exercise themselves in 
weapon, that they might be in a capacil 
avenge the death of their prince upoi 
Philistines, and to outdo them at their 
weapon. It was a pity but those that 
such good heads and hearts as the chil 
of Judah should be well armed. T 
hereby showed his authority over and ce 
for the armies of Israel, and set himsel 
rectify the errors of the former reign. Bu 
find that the companies which bad om 
to David to Ziklag were armed with I 
(1 Chron. xii. 2); therefore, 2. Some ur 
stand it either of some musical instrum 
called a bow (to which he would haye 
mournful ditties sung) or of the elegy it 
He bade them teach the children of J 
Kesheth, the bow, that is, this song, whieh 
so entitled for the sake of Jonathan’s | 
the achievements of which are here 
brated. Moses commanded Israel to ] 
his song (Deut. xxxi. 19), so David 
Probably he bade the Levites teach # 
It is written in the book of Jasher, thi 
was kept upon record, and thence transe! 
into this history. That book was proba 
collection of state-poems; what is said 1 
written in that book (Josh. x. 13) is 
poetical, a fragment of an historical j 
Even songs would be forgotten and Ii 
they were not committed to writing, 
best conservatory of knowledge. 
Il. The elegy itself. It is nota ¢ 
hymn, nor given by inspiration of God 
used in divine service, nor is there any 
tion of God in it; but it is a human coi 
sition, and therefore was inserted, not 1 
book of Psalms (which, being of divine 
nal, is preserved), but in the book of Ja 
which, being only a collection of co 
poems, is long since lost. This elegy pi 
David to have been, : 
1. A man of an excellent spirit, in 


pearance in his history, Ps 
not appear in this elegy. 


to say nothing of those of whom wi 
no good, especially when they are 
mortuis nil nist bonum—Say nothis 


ead. We ought to deny our- 
the satisfaction of making personal re- 
ns upon those who have been injurious 
uch more drawing their character 
ence, as if every man must of necessity be a 
man that has done ill by us. Let the 
apt part of the memory be buried with 
orrupt part of the man—earth to earth, 
to ashes ; let the blemish be hidden and 
drawn over the deformity. [2.] He 
rates that which was praiseworthy in 
im. He does not commend him for that 
hich he was not, says nothing of his piety 
fidelity. ‘Those funeral commendations 
‘are gathered out of the spoils of truth 
jot at all to the praise of those on whom 
‘are bestowed, but very much the dis- 
of those who unjustly misplace them. 
has this to say in honour of Saul him- 
irst, That he was anointed with oil (v. 
e sacred oil, which signified his eleva- 
, and qualification for, the govern- 
Whatever he was otherwise, the crown 
he anointing oil of his God was upon 
as is said of the high priest (Lev. xxi. 
, and on that account he was to be 
mured, because God, the fountain of 
yur, had honoured him. Secondly, 'That 
was a man of war, a mighty man (v. 19— 
), that he had often been victorious over 
memies of Israel and vexed them whither- 
7 heturned, 1 Sam. xiv.47. His sword 
ed not empty, but satiated with blood 
spoil, v. 22. His disgrace and fall at 
must not make his former successes and 

s to be forgotten. ‘Though his sun 
mder a cloud, time was when it shone 
at Thirdly, That take him with 
han he was a man of a very agreeable 
per, that recommended himself to the 
tions of his subjects (v. 23): Saul and 
ithan were lovely and pleasant. Jonathan 
always so, and Saul was so as long as 
oncurred with him. Take them together, 
he pursuit of the enemy, never were 
more bold, more brave; they were 
* than eagles and stronger than lions. 
rve, Those that were most fierce and 
‘in the camp were no less sweet and 
im the court, as amiable to the sub- 
they were formidable to the foe; a 
combination of softness and sharpness 
had, which makes any man’s temper 
happy. It may be understood of the 
nony and affection that for the most part 
ted between Saul and Jonathan: they 
; lovely and pleasant one to another, 
1a dutiful son, Saul an affectionate 
sr; and therefore dear to each other in 
s lives, and in their death they were not 
but kept close together in the stand 
ade against the Philistines, and fell to- 
m thesame cause. Fourthly, That he 
riched his country with the spoils of 
ered nations, and introduced a more 

id attire. When they had a king like 
nations, they must have clothes like the 
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nations ; and herein he was, in a particular 
manner, obliging to his female subjects, v. 24. 
The daughters of Israel he clothed i scarlet, 
which was their delight. 

(2.) He was very grateful to Jonathan, 
his sworn friend. Besides the tears he shed 
over him, and the encomiums he gives of him 
in common with Saul, he mentions him with 
some marks of distinction (v. 25): O Jona- 
than ! thou wast slain in thy high places! 
which (compared with v. 19) intimates that 
he meant him by the beauty of Israel, which, 
he there says, was slain upon the high places. 
He laments Jonathan as his particular friend 
(v. 26): My brother, Jonathan; not so much 
because of what he would have been to him 
if he had lived, very serviceable no doubt in 
his advancement to the throne and instru- 
mental to prevent those long struggles which, 
for want of his assistance, he had with the 
house of Saul (had this been the only ground 
of his grief it would have been selfish), but he 
lamented him for what he had been: “ Very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me; but that 
pleasantness is now over, and I am distressed 
For thee.” MWe had reason to say that Jona- 
than’s love to him was wonderful; surely 
never was the like, fora man to love one who 
he knew was to take the crown over his head, 
and to be so faithful to his rival: this far sur- 
passed the highest degree of conjugal affec- 
tion and constancy. See here, {1.] That 
nothing is more delightful m this world than 
a true friend, that is wise and good, that 
kindly receives and returns our affection, and 
is faithful to us in all our true interests. [2.] 
That nothing is more distressful than the loss 
of such a friend; it is parting with a piece of 
one’s self. It is the vanity of this world 
that what is most pleasant to us we are most 
liable to be distressed in. The more we love 
the more we grieve. 

(3.) He was deeply concerned for the 
honour of God; for this is what he hag an 
eye to when he fears lest the daughters of the 
uncircumcised, that are out of covenant with 
God, should triumph over Israel, and the God 
of Israel, v. 20, Good men are touched ina 
very sensible part by the reproaches of those 
that reproach God. 

(4.) He was deeply concerned for the 
public welfare. It was the beauty of Israel 
that was slain (v. 19) and the honour of the 
public that was disgraced: The mighty have 
fallen (this is three times lamented, v. 19, 
25, 27), and so the strength of the people is 
weakened. ' Public losses are most laid to 
heart by men of public spirit. David hoped 
God would make him instrumental to repair 
those losses and yet laments them. 

2. A man of a fine imagination, as well as 
a wise and holy man. The expressions are 
all excellent, and calculated to work upon tie 
passions. (i.) The embargo he would fain 
lay upon Fame is elegant (v.20): Tell ct not 
in Gath. It grieved him to the heart to 
think that it would be proclaimed in the 
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David made king in Hebron. 


cities of the Philistines, and that they would 
insult over Israel upon it, and the more in re- 
membrance of the triumphs of Israel over 
them formerly, when they sang, Saul has 
slain his thousands; for this would now be re- 
torted. (2.) The curse he entails on the 
mountains of Gilboa, the theatre on which 
this tragedy was acted: Let there be no dew 
upon you, nor fields of offerings, v. 21. This 
is a poetical strain, like that of Job, Let the 
day perish wherein I was born. Not as if 
David wished that any part of the land of 
Israel might be barren, but, to express his 
sorrow for the thing, he speaks with a seem- 
ing indignation at the place. Observe, [1.] 
How the fruitfulness of the earth depends 
upon heaven. The worst thing he could 
wish to the mountains of Gilboa was barren- 
ness and unprofitableness to man: those are 
miserable that are useless. It was the curse 
Christ pronounced on the fig-tree, Never 
fruit grow on thee more, and that took effect 
—the fig-tree withered away: this, on the 
mountains of Gilboa, did not. But, when 
he wished them barren, he wished there might 
be no rain upon them; and, if the heavens 
be brass, the earth will soon be iron. [2.] 
How the fruitfulness of the earth must there- 
fore be devoted to heaven, which is intimated 
in his calling the fruitful fields fields of of- 
ferings. Those fruits of their land that were 
offered to God were the crown and glory of 
it: and therefore the failure of the offerings 
is the saddest consequent of the failure of 
the corn. See Joel i. 9. To want that 
wherewith we should honour God is worse 
than to want that wherewith we should sus- 
tain ourselves. ‘This is the reproach David 
fastens upon the mountains of Gilboa, which, 
having been stained with royal blood, there- 
by forfeited celestial dews. In this elegy 
Saul had a more honourable interment than 
that which the men of Jabesh-Gilead gave 


him. 
CHAP. ILI. 


David had paid due respect to the memory: of Saul his prince and 
Jonathan his friend, and what he did was as much his praise as 
theirs; he is now considering what is to he done next. Saul is 
dead, now therefore David arise. I. By direction from God he 
went up to Hebron, and was there anointed king, ver. 1—4. II. 
He returned thanks to the men of Jabesh-Gilead for burying 
Saul, ver. 5—7. III. Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, is set up in 
upposition to him, ver. S—ll. IV. A warm encounter happens 
between Dayid’s party and Ishbosheth’s, in which, 1. Twelve 
of each side engaged hand to hand and were all slain, ver. 
12—16. 2. Saul’s party was beaten, ver. 17. 3. Asabel, on 
David’s side, was slain by Abner, ver. 18—23. 4. Joab, at 
Abner’s request, sounds a retreat, ver. 24—28. 5. Abner makes 
the best of his way (ver. 29), and the Inss on both sides is com- 
puted, ver. 30—32. So that here we have an account of a civil 
war in Israel, which, in process of time, ended in the complete 
settlement of David on the throne, 


ND it came to pass after this, 

that David-enquired of the 
Lorp, saying, Shall I go up into any 
of the cities of Judah? And the 
Lorp said unto him, Go up. And 
David said, Whither shall I go up? 
And he said, Unto Hebron. 2 So 
David went up thither, and his two 
wives also, Ahinoam the Jezreelitess, 
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and Abigail Nabal’s wife the C: 
ite. 3 And his men that were 
him did David bring up, every r 
with his household: and they di 
in the cities of Hebron. 4 And 
men of Judah came, and there # 
anointed David king over the hoi 
of Judah. And they told David, 
ing, That the men of Jabesh-gilk 
were they that buried Saul. 5 1 
David sent messengers unto the n 
of Jabesh-gilead, and said unto th 
Blessed be ye of the Lorn, that 
have showed this kindness unto y 
lord, even unto Saul, and have bu 
him. 6 And now the Lorp sh 
kindness and truth unto you: an 
also will requite you this kindne 
because ye have done this thing. : 
Therefore now let your hands 
strengthened, and be ye valiant: 
your master Saul is dead, and 
the house of Judah have anointed 
king over them. 


When Saul and Jonathan were 
though David knew himself anointed to 
king, and now saw his way very clear, ye 
didnot immediately send messengers thro 
all the coasts of Israel to summon all pec 
to come in and swear allegiance to him, 
pain of death, but proceeded leisurely ; 
he that believeth doth not make haste, 
waits God’s time for the accomplishme 
God’s promises. Many had come in to 
assistance from several tribes while he | 
tinued at Ziklag, as we find (1 Chron 
1—22), and with such a force he might 
come in by conquest. But he that will 
with meekness will not rise with viol 
Observe here, : 

I. The direction he sought and had | 
God in this critical juncture, v. 1, 
doubted not of success, yet he used p 
means, both divine and human. Assure 
of hope in God’s promise will be so far fi 
slackening that it will quicken pious ent 
vours. If I be elected to the crown of 
it does not follow, Then I will do nothi 
but, Then I will do all that he directs” 
and follow the guidance of him who ¢ 
me. This good use David made of 
election, and so will all whom God 
chosen. 1. David, according to the preei 
acknowledged God in his way. He ex 
of the Lord by the breast-plate of jud 
which Abiathar brought to him. We 
apply to God not only when we are 
tress, but even when the world smile 
us and second causes work in favour 
His enquiry was, Shall I go up to an 
cities of Judah ? Shall J stir hence? The 
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be in ruins, he will not quit it with- 
stion from God. “If I stir hence, 


imiting God to them (if God should so 
him, he would go to any of the cities 
f Israel), but thus expressing his prudence 
. the cities of Judah he would find most 
mds}, and his modesty—he would look no 
ther at present than his own tribe. In all 
‘motions and removals it is comfortable 
ee God going before us; and we may, if 
, faith and prayer we set him before us. 
God, according to the promise, directed 
path, bade him go up, told him whither, 
o Hebron, a priests’ city, one of the cities 
f refuge, so it was to David, and an intima- 
that God himself would be to him a 
le sanctuary. ‘The sepulchres of the pa- 
rehs, adjoining to Hebron, would remind 
of the ancient promise, on which God 
caused him to hope. God sent him not 
Bethlehem, his own city, because that 
ittle among the thousands of Judah (Mic. 
, but to Hebron, a more considerable 
ace, and which perhaps was then as the 
unty-town of that tribe. 
. The care he took of his family and 
nds in his removal to Hebron. 1. He 
yk his wives with him (v. 2), that, as they 
ad been companions with him in tribulation, 
‘might be so in the kingdom. It does 
appear that as yet he had any children ; 
first was born in Hebron, ch. ili. 2. 
He took his friends and followers with 
im, v. 3. They had accompanied him in 
wanderings, and therefore, when he 
H ed a settlement, they settled with him. 
| Thus, if we suffer with Christ, we shall reign 
him, 2'Tim. ii. 12. Nay, Christ does 
) more for his good soldiers than David could 
' do for his ; David found lodging for them— 
dwelt in the cities of Hebron, the ad- 
ent towns ; but to those who continue with 
ist in his temptations he appoints a king- 
mm, and will feast them at his own table, 
ke xxii. 29, 30. 
Ill. The honour done him by the men of 
ah: They anointed him king over the house 
P Judah, v. 4. The tribe of Judah had often 
‘ood by itself more than any other of the 
es. In Saul’s time it was numbered by 
itself as a distinct body (1 Sam. xv. 4) and 
ose of this tribe had heen accustomed to 
separately. They did so now; yet they 
it for themselves only; they did not pre- 
‘tend to anoint him king over all Israel (as 
. ix. 22), but only over the house of 
udah. The rest of the tribes might do as 
wey pleased, but, as for them and their 
puse, they would be ruled by him whom 
od had chosen. See how David rose gra- 
lly ; he was first anointed king i rever- 
ion, then in possession of one tribe only, and 
last of all the tribes. Thus the kingdom 
he Messiah, the Son of David, is set up 
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tion, but we see not yet all things put 


b y degrees ; he is Lord of all by divine de- 
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David made king in Hebron. 
under him, Heb. ii. 8. David’s reigning at 
first over the house of Judah only was a tacit 
intimation of Providence that his kingdom 
would in a short time be reduced to that again, 
as it was when the ten tribes revolted from his 
grandson ; and it would be an encouragement 
to the godly kings of Judah that David him- 
self at first reigned over Judah only. 

IV. The respectful message he sent to the 
men of Jabesh-Gilead, to return them thanks 
for their kindness to Saul. Still he studies 
to honour the memory of his predecessor, 
and thereby to show that he was far from 
aiming at the crown from any principle of 
ambition or enmity to Saul, but purely be- 
cause he was called of God to it. It was told 
him that the men of Jabesh-Gilead buried 


Saul, perhaps by some that thought he would © 


be displeased at them as over-oflicious. 
he was far from that. 1. He commends 
them for it, v. 5. According as our obliga- 
tions were to love and honour any while they 
lived, we ought to show respect to their re- 
mains (that is, their bodies, names, and fami- 
lies) when they are dead. ‘‘ Saul was your 
lord,” says David, ‘ and therefore you did 
well to show him this kindness and do him 
this honour.” 2. He prays to God to bless 
them for it, and to recompense it to them: 
Blessed are you, and blessed may you be of 
the Lord, who will deal kindly with those in 
a particular manner that dealt kindly with 
the dead, as it isin Ruthi. 8. Due respect 
and affection shown to the bodies, names, 


But 


-and families of those that are dead, in con- 


science towards God, is a piece of charity 
which shall in no wise lose its reward: The 
Lord show kindness and truth to you (v. 6), 
that is, kindness according to the promise. 
What kindness God shows is in truth, what 
one may trust to. 3. He promises to make 
them amends for it: I also will requite you. 
He does not turn them over to God for a re- 
compence that he may excuse himself from 
rewarding them. Good wishes are good 
things, and instances of gratitude, but they 
are too cheap to be rested in where there is 
an ability to do more. 4. He prudently 
takes this opportunity to gain them to his 
interest, v. 7. They had paid their last re- 
spects to Saul, and he would have them to be 
the last: ‘‘ The house of Judah have anointed 
me king, and it will be your wisdom to concur 
with them and in that to be valiant.” We 
must not so dote on the dead, how much so- 
ever we have valued them, as to neglect or 
despise the blessings we have in those that 
survive, whom God has raised up to us in 
their stead. 


8 But Abner the son of Ner, cap- 
tain of Saul’s host, took Ish-bosheth 
the son of Saul, and brought him 
over to Mahanaim; 9 And made 
him king over Gilead, and over the 
Ashurites, and over Jezreel, and over 
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A civil war in Israel. 


Ephraim, and over Benjamin, and 
over all Israel. 10 Ish-bosheth Saul’s 
son was forty years old when he be- 
gan to reign over Israel, and reigned 
two years. But the house of Judah 
followed David. 11 And the time 
that David was king in Hebron over 
the house of Judah was seven years 
and six months. 12 And Abner the 
son of Ner, and the servants of Ish- 
bosheth the son of Saul, went out 
from Mahanaim to Gibeon. 13 And 
Joab the son of Zeruiah, and the 
servants of David, went out, and met 
together by the pool of Gibeon: and 
they sat down, the one on the one 
side of the pool, and the other on the 
other side of the pool. 14 And Abner 
said to Joab, Let the young men 
now arise, and play before us. And 
Joab said, Let them arise. 15 Then 
there arose and went over by number 
twelve of Benjamin, which pertained 
to Ish-bosheth the son of Saul, and 
twelve of the servants of David. 16 
And they caught every one his fellow 
by the head, and thrust his sword in 
his fellow’s side; so they fell down 
together: wherefore that place was 
called Helkath-hazzurim, which 7s in 
Gibeon. 17 And. there was a very 
sore battle that day ; and Abner was 
beaten, and the men of Israel, before 
the servants of David. 


Here is, I. A rivalship between two kings 
—David, whom God made king, and Ish- 
bosheth, whom Abner made king. One 
would have thought, when Saul was slain, 
and all his sons that had sense and spirit 
enough to take the field with him, David 
would come to the throne without any oppo- 
sition, since all Israel knew, not only how he 
had signalized himself, but how manifestly 
God had designated him to it; but such a 
spirit of contradiction is there, in the devices 
of men, to the counsels of God, that such a 
weak and silly thing as Ishbosheth, who was 
not thought fit to go with his father to the 
battle, shall yet be thought fit to succeed 
him in the government, rather than David 
shall come peaceably to it. Herein David’s 
kingdom was typical of the Messiah’s, against 
which the heathens rage and the rulers take 
counsel, Ps. ii. 1, 2. 1. Abner was the per- 
son who set up Ishbosheth in competition 
with David, perhaps in his zeal for the lineal 
succession (since they must have a king like 
the nations, in this they must be like them, 
that the crown must descend from father to 
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son), or rather in his affection to 
family and reiations (for he was Saul’s um 
and because he had no other way to sé 
to himself the post of honour he was in, 
captain of the host. See how much misch 
the pride and ambition of ene man may | 
the occasion of. Ishbosheth would ney 
have set up himself if Abner had not set hi 
up, and made a tool of him to serve his ow 
purposes. 2. Mahanaim, the place whi 
he first made his claim, was on the other sic 
Jordan, where it was thought David had th 
least interest, and being at a distance fror 
his forces they might have time to strengthe 
themselves. But, having set up his stands 
there, the unthinking people of all the tril 
of Israel (that is, the generality of the 
submitted to him (v. 9), and Judah only wa 
entirely for David. This was a further trial ¢ 
the faith of David in the promise of Go 
and of his patience, whether he could wai 
God’s time for the performance of that pr 
mise. 3. Some difficulty there is about the 
time of the continuance of this competi 
tion. David reigned about seven years oy 
Judah only (v, 11), and yet (v.10) Ishboshet! 
reigned over Israel but two years: befe 
those two years, or after, or both, it was ij 
general for the house of Saul (ch. iii. 6), ar 
not any particular person of that house, th 
Abner declared. Or these two years 
reigned before the war broke out (v. 12 
which continued long, even the remainin 
five years, ch. iii. 1. 
II. An encounter between their two armie! 
1. It does not appear that either sid 
brought their whole force into the field, fo 
the slaughter was but small, v.30, 31. ¥V 
may wonder, (1.) That the men of Juda 
did not appear and act more vigorously fo 
David, to reduce all the nation into obed 
ence to him; but, it is likely, David wou 
not suffer them to act offensively, choosin 
rather to wait till the thing would do itsel 
or rather till God would do it for him, with 
out the effusion of Israelitish blood; for t 
him, as a type of Christ, that was very pr 
cious, Ps. lxxii. 14. Even those that wei 
his adversaries he looked upon as his sub 
jects, and would treat them accordingly 
(2.) That the men of Israel could in a man 
ner stand neuter, and sit down tamely unde 
Ishbosheth, for so many years, especial} 
considering what characters many of th 
tribes displayed at this time (as we fi 
1 Chron. xii. 23, &c.); Wise men, mighty 
men of valour, expert in war, and not of de 
ble heart, and yet for seven years togeth 
for aught that appears, most of them seemed 
indifferent in whose hand the public admi 
nistration was. Divine Providence serves its 
own purposes by the stupidity of men a 
some times and the activity of the same per= 
sons at other times; they are unlike ther 
selves, and yet the motions of Providene 
are uniform. a 
2. In this battle Abner was the aggressor 
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till 1 w the matter wand) 
he house of F Saul, and Abner at the 
of it ‘gave the challenge, and they went 
vorst. ‘Therefore go not forth hastily 
, nor be forward to begin quarrels, 
thou ‘know not what to do in the end there- 
A fool’s lips and hands 
into contention. 

i The seat of the war was Gibeon. Abner 


in, where Saul had the most friends ; yet, 
e he offered battle, Joab, David’s general, 
ould not decline it, but there joined issue 
ith him, and met him by the pool of Gibeon, 
13. David’s cause, being built upon God’s 
romise, feared not the disadvantages of the 
‘ound. ‘The pool between them gave both 
s time to deliberate. 
The engagement was at first proposed 
by Abner, and accepted by Joab, to be be- 
tween twelve and twelve of a side. Chay eat 
ould seem this trial of skill began in sport. 
bner made the motion (v. 14): Let the 
‘young men arise and play before us, as gladi- 
ors. Perhaps Saul had used his men to 
ese barbarous pastimes, like a tyrant in- 
sed, and Abner had learnt of him to make 
jest of wounds and. death and divert him- 
If with the scenes of blood and horror. 
emeant, “ Let them fight before us,’ ” when 
said, “Let them pluy before us.” Fools 
make a mock at sin. But he is unworthy 
e name of a man that can be thus prodigal 
human blood, that can thus throw about 
‘ebrands, arrows, and death, and say, Am not 
n sport ? Prov. xxvi. 18, 19. Joab, having. 
en bred up under David, had so much 
sdom as not to make such a proposal, yet 
id not resolution enough to resist and gain- 
it when another made it; for he stood 
pon a point of honour, and thought it a 
Beenish to his reputation to refuse a chal- 
Tenge, and therefore said, Let them arise ; 
_ not that he was fond of the sport, or expected 
that the duels would be decisive, but he 


ow many precious lives have thus been 
sacrificed to the caprices of proud men! 
_ Twelve of each side were accordingly called 
_ out as champions to enter the lists, a double 
jury of life and death, not of others’, but their 

n; and the champions on Abner’s side 
em to have been most forward, for they 
took the field first (v. 15), having perhaps 
en bred up in a foolish ambition thus to 
ve the humour of their commander-in- 
chief. But, (2.) However it began, it ended 
m blood (v. 16): They thrust every man his 
ord into his fellow’s side (spurred on by 


together, that is, all the twenty-four were 
ain, such an equal match were they for one 
other, and so resolute, that neither side 

_ would either beg or give quarter; they did 
it were by agreement (says Josephus) dis- 
feh one another with mutual wounds, 
hase that strike at other men’s hives often 


throw away thee saliegs Heath atlae con- 
quers and rides in triumph. The wonderful 


obstinacy of both sides was remembered in — 


the name given to the place: Helkath-haz- 
zurim—the field of rocky men, men that were 
not only strong in body, but of firm and un- 
shaken constancy, that stirred not at the 
sight of death. Yet the stout-hearted were 
spoiled, and slept their sleep, Ps. lxxvi. 5. 

Poor honour for men to purchase at so vast 
an expense! ‘Those that lose their lives for 
Christ shall find them. 

5. The whole army at length engaged, and 
Abner’s forces were routed, v.17. The for- 
mer was a drawn battle, in which all were 
killed on both sides, and therefore they must 
put it upon another trial, in which (as it 
often happens) those that gave the challenge 
went away with loss. David had God on his 
side ; his side therefore was victorious. 

18 And there were three sons of 
Zeruiah there, Joab, and Abishai, and 
Asahel: and Asahel was as light of 
foot as a wild roe. 19 And Asahel 
pursued after Abner; and in going 
he turned not to the right hand nor 
to the left from following Abner. 20 
Then Abner looked behind him, and 

said, Aré thou Asahel? And he an- 
swered, I am. 21 And Abner said 
to him, Turn thee aside to thy nght 
hand or to thy left, and lay thee hold 
on one of the young men, and take 
thee his armour. But Asahel would 
not turn aside from following of him. 
22 And Abner said again to Asahel, 
Turn thee aside from following me: 
wherefore should I smite thee to the 
ground? how then should I hold up 
my face to Joab thy brother? 23 
Howbeit he refused to turn aside: 
wherefore Abner with the hinder end 
of the spear smote him under the 
fifth rib, that the spear came out be- 
hind him; and he fell down there, 
and died in the same place: and it 
came to pass, that as many as came. 
to the place where Asahel fell down 
and died stood still. 24 Joab also 
and Abishai pursued after Abner: 
and the sun went down when they 
were come to the hill of Ammah, that 
lieth before Giah by the way of the 
wilderness of Gibeon. 

We have here the contest between Abner 
and Asahel. Asahel, the brother of Joab 
and cousin-german to David, was one of the 
principal commanders of David’s forces, and 
was famous for swiftness in running : he was 
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as light of foot as a wild roe (v.18); this he } Who would fear the har 


got the name of by swift pursuing, not swift 
flying. Yet, we may suppose, he was not 
comparable to Abner as a skilful experienced 
soldier; we must therefore observe, 

I. How rash he was in aiming to make 
Abner his prisoner. He pursued after him, 
and no other, v.19. Proud of his relation to 
David and Joab, his own swiftness, and the 
success of his party, no less a trophy of vic- 
tory would now serve the young warrior than 
Abner himself, either slain or bound, which 
he thought would put an end to the war and 
effectually open David’s way to the throne. 
This made him very eager in the pursuit, 
and careless of the opportunities he had of 
seizing others in his way, on his right hand 
and on his left; his eye was on Abner only. 
The design was brave, had he been par nego- 
tio—equal to its accomplishment : but let not 
the swift man glory in his swiftness, any 
more than the strong man in his strength; 
maynis excidit ausis—he perished in an attempt 
too vast for him. 

Il. How generous Abner was in giving 
him notice of the danger he exposed himself 
to, and advising him not to meddle to his own 
hurt, 2 Chron. xxv. 19. 1. He bade him 
content himself with a less prey (v. 21): 
“ Lay hold of one of the young men, plunder 
him and make him thy prisoner, meddle 
with thy match, but pretend not to one who 
is so much superior to thee.” It is wisdom 
in all contests to compare our own strength 
with that of our adversaries, and to take heed 
of being partial to ourselves in making the 
comparison, lest we prove in the issue enemies 
to ourselves, Luke xiv. 31. 2. He begged of 
him not to put him upon the necessity of 
slaying him in his own defence, which he was 
very loth to do, but must do rather than be 
slain by him, v. 22. Abner, it seems, either 
loved Joab or feared him; for he was very 
loth to incur his displeasure, which he would 
certainly do if he slew Asahel. It is com- 
mendable for enemies to be thus respectful 
one to another. Abner’s care how he should 
lift up his face to Joab gives cause to suspect 
that he really believed David would have the 
kingdom at last, according to the divine de- 
signation, and then, in opposing him, he 
acted against his conscience. 

III. How fatal Asahel’s rashness was to 
him. He refused to turn aside, thinking that 
Abner spoke so courteously because he feared 
him; but what came of it? Abner, as soon 
as he came up to him, gave him his death’s 
wound with a back stroke (v. 23) ~ He smote 
him with the hinder end of his spear, from 
which he feared no danger. This was a pass 
which Asahel was not acquainted with, nor 
had learned to stand upon his guard against ; 
but Abner, perhaps, had formerly used it, 
and done execution with it; and here it did 
effectual execution. Asahel died immediately 
of the wound. See here, 1. How death often 


comes upon us by ways that we least suspect. | a little breathine-time, v. 26. He tha’ 


or the butt-end of a- 
Asahel receives his dea 1 
we are often betrayed by the accomplishm 
we are proud of. Asahel’s swiftness, 

he presumed so much upon, did him 
kindness, but forwarded his fate, end 

he ran upon his death, instead of 
from it. Asahel’s fall was not only Abné 
security from him, but put a full stop to 
conqueror’s pursuit and gave Abner time 
rally again; for all that came to the pl 
stood still, only Joab and Abishai, instez 
being disheartened, were exasperated by 
pursued Abner with so much the more fut 
(v. 24), and overtook him at. last about su 
set, when the approaching night would obli 
them to retire. : 


25 And the children of Benjami 
gathered themselves together afte 
Abner, and became one troop, 
stood on the top of a hill. 26 Then 
Abner called to Joab, and said, § 
the sword devour for ever? knowe 
thou not that it will be bitterness i 
the latter end? how long shall it b 
then, ere thou bid the people retur 
from following their brethren? 
And Joab said, As God liveth, unle 
thou hadst spoken, surely then in ft] 
morning the people had gone u 
every one from following his brothe 
28 So Joab blew a trumpet, and a 
the people stood still, and pursue 
after Israel no more, neither fough 
they any more. 29 And Abner an 
his men walked all that night throu 
the plain, and passed over Jordar 
and went through all Bithron, 
they came to Mahanaim. 30: An 
Joab returned from following Abne 
and when he had gathered all the peo 
ple together, there lacked of David 
servants nineteen men and Asahe 
31 But the servants of David ha 
smitten of Benjamin, and of Abner’ 
men, so thaé three hundred and three 
score men died. 32 And they too 
up Asahel, and buried him in @ 
sepulchre of his father, which was i 
Beth-lehem. And Joab and his me 
went all night, and they came to H 
bron at break of day. ~ “mt 

Here, J. Abner, being conquered, meanly 
begs for a cessation of arms. He rallied # 
remains of his forces on the top of a ( 


25), as if he would have made head ag 
but becomes a humble supplicant to Joa 
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) fight was the first that had 
_ He that made a jest of blood- 
the young men arise and play before 
s now shocked at it, when he finds 
m the losing side, and the sword he 
ight of drawing threatening to touch 
. Observe how his note is changed. 
it was but playing with the sword; 
Shall the sword devour for ever ? Jt had 
wed but one day, yet to him it seemed 
er, because it went against him; and 
willing he is now that the sun should 
go down upon the wrath. Now he can 
eal to Joab himself concerning the miser- 
: consequences of a civil war: Knowest 
not that it will be bitterness in the latter 
2 It will be reflected upon with regret 
in the account comes to be made up; for, 
ver gets in a civil war, the community 
re to lose. Perhaps he refers to the 
ess that there was in the tribes of 
in the end of their war with Benjamin, 
they wept sorely for the desclations 
they themselves had made, Judg. xxi. 
ow he begs of Joab to sound a retreat, 
pleads that they were brethren, who 
ot thus to bite and devour one ano- 
He that in the morning would have 
bid the people fall upon their brethren 
yould have him bid them lay down their 
See here, 1. How easy it is for men 
use reason when it makes for them who 
not use it if it made against them. If 
r had been the conqueror, we should 
have had him complaining of the vora- 
ness of the sword and the miseries of a 
war, nor pleading that both sides were 
thren; but, finding himself beaten, all 
reasonings are mustered up and im- 
red for the securing of his retreat and 
wing of his scattered troops from being 
off. 2. How the issue of things alters 
’sminds. The same thing which looked 
nt in the morning at night looked dis- 
Those that are forward to enter into 
tention will perhaps repent it before they 
> done with it, and therefore had better 
re it off before it be meddled with, as So- 
on advises. It is true of every sin (O 
| men would consider it in time!) that it 
| be bitterness in the latter end. At the 
Fit bites like a serpent those on whom it 
ned. 
. Joab, though a conqueror, generously 
nts it, and sounds a retreat, knowing very 
| his master’s mind and how averse he 
to the shedding of blood. He does in- 
d justly upbraid Abner with his forward- 
s to engage, and lays the blame upon him 
here had been so much bloodshed as 
was (v. 27): “‘ Unless thou hadst spoken,” 
is, “ hadst given orders to fight, hadst 
den the young men arise and play before 
none of us would have struck a stroke, 
drawn a sword against our brethren. 
complainest that the sword devours, 
who first unsheathed it? Who began? 
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Now thou wouldst have the people parted, _ 
but remember wno set them on to fight. We 
should have retired in the morning if thou 
hadst not given the challenge.” ‘Those that 
are forward to make mischief are commonly 
the first to complain of it. This might have 
served to excuse Joab if he had pushed on 
his victory, and made a full end of Abner’s 
forces; but like one that pitied the mistake 
of his adversaries, and scorned to make an 
army of Israelites pay dearly for the folly of 
their commander, he very honourably, by 
sound of trumpet, put a stop to the pursuit 
(v. 28) and suffered Abner to make an orderly 
retreat. It is good husbandry to be sparing 
of blood. As the soldiers were here very 
obsequious to the general’s orders, so he, no 
doubt, observed the instructions of his prince, 
who sought the welfare of all Israel and 
therefore not the hurt of any. 

Ill. The armies being separated, both re- 
tired to the places whence they came, and 
both marched in the night, Abner to Maha- 
naim, on the other side Jordan (v. 29), and 
Joab to Hebron, where David was, v.32. The 
slain on both sides are computed. On David’s 
side only nineteen men were missing, besides 
Asahel (v. 30), who was worth more than all; 
on Abner’s side 360, v. 31. In civil wars 
formerly great slaughters had been made (as 
Judg. xii. 6, 20, 44), in comparison with 
which this was nothing. It is to be hoped 
that they had grown wiser and more mode. 
rate. Asahel’s funeral is here mentioned; 
the rest they buried in the field of battle, but 
he was carried to Bethlehem, and buried in 
the sepulchre of his father, v. 32. ‘Thus are 
distinctions made between the dust of some 
and that of others; but in the resurrection 
no other difference will be made but that be- 
tween godly and ungodly, which will remain 
for ever. 


CHAP. III. 


The battle between Joab and Abner did not end the controversy 
between the two houses of Saul and David, but it is in this 
chapter working towards a period. Here is, I. The gradual 
advance of Dayid’s interest, ver. 1]. [I, The building up of his 
family, ver. 2—5, ILl. Abner’s quarrel with Ish-bosheth, and 
his treaty with David, ver.6-—12. 1V. The preliminaries settled, 
ver. 13—16. V. Abner’s undertaking and attempt to bring Israel 
over to David, ver. 17—2l. VI. The treacherous murder of 
Abner by Joab, when he was carrying on this matter, ver. 
22—27. VII. David’s great concern and trouble for the death of 
Abuer, ver. 23—39. 


OW there was long war between 

the house of Saul and the house 

of David: but David waxed stronger 
and stronger, and the house of Saul 
waxed weaker and weaker. 2 And 
unto David were sons born in He- 
bron: and his firstborn was Amnon, 
of Ahinoam the Jezreelitess; 3 And - 
his second, Chileab, of Abigail the 
wife of Nabal the Carmelite; and the 
third, Absalom the son of Maacah the 
daughter of Talmai king of Geshur; 
4 And the fourth, Adonijah the son 
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of Haggith; and the fifth, Shepha- | famous (three of them w 
tiah the son of Abital; 5 And the! Absaiom, and Adonijah); bee 
sixth, Ithream, by Eglah David’s/{00%0p of oor families. 4. His son by 
wife. These were born to David in| gail is called Chileab (v. 3), whereas 
Hebron. 6 And it came to pass,|iii. 1) he is called Daniel. Bishop 
while there was war between the| mentionsthereason which the Hebrewdo 


house of Saul and the house of David, | 8'¥¢ for these names, that his first nam é 


Z Daniel—God has judged me (namely, 
that Abner made himself strong for| Nabal), but David’s pangs mae ciency 


the house of Saul. and said, “ It is Nabal’s son, and 

Here is, I. The struggle that David had] David’s,” to confute which calumny Pr 
with the house of Saul before his settlement | dence so ordered it that, as he grew up, 
in the throne was completed, v. 1. 1. Both| became, in his countenance and features, 
sides contested. Saul’s house, though be-| tremely like David, and resembled him m 
headed and diminished, would not fall tamely. | than any of his children, upon which he g¢ 
It is not strange that there was war between| him the name of Chileab, which signifies, 
them, but one would wonder it should be a| his father, or the father’s picture. 5. Al 
long war, when David's house had right on|lom’s mother is said to be the daughte 
its side, and therefore God on its side; but,| Talmai king of Geshur, a heathen pri 
though truth and equity will triumph at last,} Perhaps David thereby hoped to streng# 
God may for wise and holy ends prolong the| his interest, but the issue of the marri 
conflict. The length of this war tried the] was one that proved his grief and shai 
faith and patience of David, and made his} 6. The last is called David’s wife, wh 
establishment at last the more welcome to] therefore, some think, was Micha}, his 
him. 2. David’s side got ground. The|and most rightful wife, called here by anot 
house of Saul waxed weaker and weaker,;name: and, though she had no child a 
lost places, lost men, sunk in its reputation, |she mocked David, she might have ~ 
grew less considerable, and was foiled i ' 
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every engagement. But the houseof David} Thus was David’s house strengthen 
grew stronger and stronger. Many deserted | but it was Abner that made himself st 
the declining cause of Saul’s house, and pru-|for the house of Saul, which is mentione¢ 
dently came into David’s interest, being con- | 6) to show that, if he failed them, they ws 
vinced that he would certainly win the day. ; fall of course. . 
The contest between grace and corruption in 
the hearts of believers, who are sanctified but 
in part, may fitly be compared to this record- 
ed here. There is a long war between them, 
the flesh lusting against the spirit and the 
spirit against the flesh; but, as the work of 


sanctification is carried on, corruption, like} yer very wroth for the words of T. 
the house of Saul, grows weaker and weaker; 


while grace, like the house of David, grows bosheth, and said, Am Ia dog's 


7 And Saul had a concubine, why 
stronger and stronger, till it come to a per- | Which against Judah do show ki 


name was Rizpah, the daughter 
Aiah: and Ishbosheth said to Abn 
Wherefore hast thou gone in unto! 
father’s concubine? 8 Then was 


fect man, and judgment be brought forth|ness this day unto the house of § 
unto victory. thy father, to his brethren, and te 
__ IL. The increase of his own house. Here friends, and have not delivered # 
is an account of six sons he had by six into the hand of David, that 


several wives, in the seven’ years he reigned fi 4 
if : chargest me to day with a fault ¢ 


in Hebron. Perhaps this is here mentioned é : CG 
as that which strengthened David’s interest.|cerning this woman? 9 So do 
to Abner, and more also, except 


Every child, whose welfare was embarked in 

the common safety, was afresh security given : . 

to the commonwealth for his care of it. He the Lorp hath sworn to Dayid, q 

that has his quiver filled with these arrows | S° Ido to him; 10 To translate” 

shall speak with his enemy in the gate, Ps. |kingdom from the house of Saul, 

exxvil. 5. As the death of Saul’s sons weak- | to set up the throne of David o 

ened his interest, so the birth of David’s Torch land que Judah, fron Daan . 
to Beer-sheba. 11 And he could” 

answer Abner a word again, becz 


strengthened his. 1. It was David’s fault 

thus to multiply wives, contrary to the law 
he feared him, 12 And Abner § 
messengers to David on his belt 


(Deut. xvil. 17), and it was a bad example to 
saying, Whose is the land? 


his successors. 2. It does not appear that 
also, Make thy league with me, a 


in these seven years he had above one son 
by each of these wives; some have had as 
behold, my hand shall be with tf 


numerous a progeny, and with much more 
honour and comfort, by one wife. 3. We 
read not that any of these sons came to be 


ae 
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bout all Israel unto thee. 
ie said, Well; I will make 
with thee: but one thing I 
re of thee, that is, Thou shalt 
; See my face, except thou first 
¢ Michal Saul’s daughter, when 
uu comest to see my face. 14 And 
d sent messengers to Ish-bosheth 
’s son, saying, Deliver me my 
Michal, which I espoused to me 
hundred foreskins of the Philis- 
15 And Ish-bosheth sent, and 
her from her husband, even from 
itiel the son of Laish. 16 And 
' husband went with her along 
ping behind her to Bahurim. 
xn said Abner unto him, Go, re- 
And he returned. 17 And 
ner had communication with the 
s of Israel, saying, Ye sought 
David in times past to be king 
‘you: 18 Now then do zé: for 
'Lorp hath spoken of David, 
ing, By the hand of my servant 
ad I will save my people Israel 
uit of the hand of the Philistines, and 
ut of the hand of all their enemies. 
nd-Abner also spake in the ears 
snjamin: and Abner went also 
| speak in the ears of David in He- 
all that seemed good to Israel, 
hat seemed good to the whole 
se of Benjamin. 20 So Abner 
to David to Hebron, and twenty 
with him. And David made 
r and the men that were with 
a feast. 21 And Abner said 
David, I will arise and go, and 
‘gather all Israel unto my lord the 
, that they may make a league 
: thee, and that thou mayest reign 
r all that thine heart desireth. 
| David sent Abner away ; and he 
t in peace. 


Here, I. Abner breaks with Ish-bosheth, 
| deserts his interest, upon a little provo- 
m which Ish-bosheth unadvisedly gave 
God can serve his own purposes by 
3 sins and follies of men. 1. Ish-bosheth 
cused Abner of no less a crime than de- 
uching one of his father’s concubines, v. 7. 
hether it was so or no does not appear, 
what ground he had for the suspicion: 
however it was, it would have been Ish- 
sheth’s prudence to be silent, considering 
y much it was his interest not to disoblige 
. If the thing was false, and his 
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Abner deserts to David. 
jealousy groundless, it was very disingenuous 
and ungrateful to entertain unjust surmisea 
of one who had ventured his all for him, and 
was certainly the best friend he had in the 
world. 2. Abner resented the charge very 
strongly. Whether he was guilty of the 
fault concerning this woman or no he does 
not say (v. 8), but we suspect he was guilty, 
for he does not. expressly deny it; and, 
though he was, he lets Ish-bosheth know, 
(1.) That he scorned to be reproached with 
it by him, and would not take reproof at his 
hands. “What!” says Abner, “Am I a 
dog’s head, a vile and contemptible animal, 
that thou exposest me thus? v. 8. Is this 
myrecompence for the kindness I have shown 
to thee and thy father’s house, and the good 
services I haye done you?” He magnifies 
the service with this, that it was against 
Judah, the tribe on which the crown was 
settled, and which would certainly have it at 
last, so that, in supporting the house of Saul, 
he acted both against his conscience and 
against his interest, for which he deserved a 
better requital than this: and yet, perhaps, 
he would not have been so zealous for the 
house of Saul if he had not thereby gratified 
his own ambition and hoped to find his own 
account in it. Note, Proud men will not 
bear to be reproved, especially by those 
whom they think they have obliged. (2.) 
That he would certainly be revenged on him, 
v. 9,16. With the utmost degree of arro- 
gance and insolence he lets him know that, 
as he had raised him up, so he could pull 
him down again and would do it. He knew 
that God had sworn to David to give him 
the kingdom, and yet opposed it with all his 
might from a principle of ambition; but now 
he complies with it from a principle of re- 
venge, under colour of some regard to the 
will of God, which was but a pretence. 
Those that are slaves to their lusts have 
many masters, which drive, some one way 
and some another, and, according as they 
make head, men are violently hurried into 
self-contradictions. Abner’s ambition made 
him zealous for Ish-bosheth, and now his 
revenge made him as zealous tor Dayid. If 
he had sincerely regarded God’s promise to 
David, and acted with an eye to that, he 
would have been steady and uniform in his 
counsels, and acted in consistency with him- 
self. But, while Abner serves his own lusts, 
God by him serves his own purposes, makes 
even his wrath and revenge to praise him, 
and ordains strength to David by it. Lastly, 
See how Ish-bosheth was thunder-struck by 
Abner’s insolence: He could not answer him 
again, v. 11. If Ish-bosheth had had the 
spirit of a man, especially of a prince, he 
might have answered him that his merits 
were the aggravation of his crimes, that he 
would not be served by so base a man, and 
doubted not but to do well enough without 
him. But he was conscious to himself ot 
his own weakness, and therefore said not a 
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Abner deserts to David. 


word, lest he should make bad worse. His 
heart failed him, and he now became, as 
David had foretold concerning his enemies, 
like a bowing wall and a tottering fence, Ps. 
lxii. 3. 

II. Abner treats with David. We must 
suppose that he began to grow weary of Ish- 
bosheth’s cause, and sought an opportunity 
to desert it, or else, however he might threaten 
Ish-bosheth with it, for the quashing of the 
charge against himself, he would not have 
made good his angry words so soon as he 
did, v. 12. He sent messengers to David, to 
tell him that he was at his service. ‘“ Whose 
is the land? Is it not thine? For thou hast 
the best title to the government and the best 
interest in the people’s affections.” Note, 
God can find out ways to make those ser- 
viceable to the kingdom of Christ who yet 
have no sincere affection for it and who have 
vigorously set themselves against it. Ene- 
mies are sometimes made a footstool, not 
only to be trodden upon, but to ascend by. 
The earth helped the woman. 

III. David enters into a treaty with Abner, 
but upon condition that he shall procure him 
the restitution of Michal his wife, v. 13. 
Hereby, 1.-David showed the sincerity of his 
conjugal affection to his first and most right- 
ful wife; neither her marrying another, nor 
his, had alienated him from her. Many 
waters could not quench that love. 2. He 
testified his respect to the house of Saul. So 
far was he from trampling upon it, now that 
it was fallen, that even in his elevation he 
valued himself not a little on his relation to 
it. He cannot be pleased with the honours 
of the throne unless he have Michal, Saul’s 
daughter, to share with him in them, so far 
is he from bearing any malice to the family 
of his enemy. Abner sent him word that he 
must apply to Ish-bosheth, which he did 
(v. 14), pleading that he had purchased her 
at a dear rate, and she was wrongfully taken 
from him. Ish-bosheth durst not deny his 
demand, now that he had not Abner to stand 
by him, but took her from Phaitiel, to whom 
Saul had married her (v. 15), and Abner 
conducted her to David, not doubting but 
that then he should be doubly welcome 
when he brought him a wife in one hand and 
a crown in the other. Her latter husband 
was loth to part with her, and followed her 
weeping (v. 16), but there was no remedy: he 
must thank himself; for when he took her 
he knew that another had a right to her. 
Usurpers must expect to resign. Letnoman 


therefore set his heart on that to which he 


is not entitled. If any disagreement has; 
separated husband and wife, as they expect 
the blessing of God let them be reconciled, | 


and come together again ; let all former quar- | He knew David’s elevation took rise | 
rels be forgotten, and let them live together | God’s appointraent, yet he insinuz 


in love, according to Ged’s holy ordinance. 
lV. Abner uses his interest with the elders 

of Israel to bring them over to David, know- 

ing that whichever way they went the com- 
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mon people would 
that it'serves his own he car 
David’s behalf that he was, 1. Isre 
(v. 17): “ You sought for him in tim 
pe king over you, when he had s 
imself in so man pearipicrtl, c 
Philistines and ee you so much g 
Vice ; no man can pretend to greater ] pel 
merit than David nor to less than 
bosheth. You have tried them both, J 
digniori— Give the crown to him that t 
serves it. Let David be your king.” 
God’s choice (v. 18): The | hath D 
of David. Compare v. 9. When 
pointed Samuel to anoint him he dic 
effect, promise that by his- hand he 
save Israel ; for for that end he was 1 
king. God having promised, by David's 
to save Israel, it is both your duty, ine 
pliance with God’s will, and your intere 
order to your victories over your enemie 
submit to him; and it is the greatest 
in the world to oppose him.” Who 4 
have expected such reasonings as these 
of Abner’s mouth? But thus God 
make the enemies of his people to know 
own that he has loved them, Rev. iii. 9. 
particularly applied to the men of Benjat 
those of his own tribe, on whom he ha 
greatest influence, and whom he had di 
in to appear for the house of Saul. E Te 
the man that had deceived them, and # 
fore he was concerned to undeceive t 
Thus the multitude are as they are mana, 
V. David concludes the treat 
ner; and he did wisely and well therein ; 
w shatever induced Abner to it, it was a 
work to put an end to the war, and to : 
the Lord’s anointed on the throne; an 
was as lawful for David to make use ol 
agency as it is for a poor man to receive: 
from a Pharisee, who gives it in pride 
hypocrisy. Abner reported to David thes 
of the people and the success of his, 
nications with them, v.19. He came 
not as at first privately, but with a retinu 
twenty men, and David entertaine d ¢ 
with a feast (v. 20) in token of reconcilia 
and joy and as a pledge of the agree 
between them: it was a feast upon 
nant, like that, Gen. xxvi. 30. Jf thy 4 
hunger, feed him; but, if he pers 
him. Abner, pleased with his ente: 
the prevention of his fall with Saul’s h 
(which would have been inevitable if I 
not taken this course), and much more 
the prospect he had of preferment u 
| David, undertakes in a little time to pe 
the revolution, and to bring all Israel 
obedience to David, v. 21. He tel 
he shall reign over all that his heart ¢ 


it sprang from his own ambition ai 
of rule; thus (as bad men often 
measured that good man by himself 
ever, “David and he parted very good 
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pehoves all who fear God and keep 
ommandments to avoid strife, even with 
ed, to live at peace with ali men, 
how the world that they are children 


ight. 

22 od; behold, the servants of 
vid and Joab came from pursuing 
oop, and brought in a great spoil 
h them: but Abner was not with 
yid in Hebron; for he had sent 
away, and he was gone in peace. 
When Joab and all the host that 
with him were come, they told 
oab, saying, Abner the son of Ner 
ame to the king, and he hath sent 
n away, and he is gone in peace. 
‘Then Joab came to the king, and 
aid, What hast thou done? behold, 
ner came unto thee; why ts it that 
ou hast sent him away, and he is 
ite gone? 25 Thou knowest Ab- 
the son of Ner, that he came to 
eive thee, and to know thy going 
and thy coming in, and to know 
i all that thou doest. 26 And when 
|! Joab was come out from David, he 
i ‘sent messengers after Abner, which 
rought him again from the well of 
ah: but David knew if not. 27 
nd when Abner was returned to 
[ebron, Joab took him aside in the 
e to speak with him quietly, and 
ote him there under the fifth 
, that he died, for the blood of 
ahel his brother. 28 And after- 
rd when David heard it, he said, I 
| and my kingdom are guiltless before 
| the Lorp for ever from the blood of 
' Abner the son of Ner: 29 Let it 
est on the head of Joab, and on all 
is father’s house; and let there not 
from the house of Joab one that 
' hath an issue, or that is a leper, or 
' that leaneth on a staff, or that falleth 
' onthe sword, or that lacketh bread. 
| 80 So Joab and Abishai his brother 
‘slew Abner, because he had slain their 
brother Asahel at Gibeon in the bat- 
le. 31 And David said to Joab, and 
to all the people that were with him, 
_ Rend your clothes, and gird you with 
sackcloth, and mourn. before Abner. 
d king David himself followed the 
er. 32 And they buried Abner in 
Hebron; and the king lifted up his 
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and all the people wept. 33 And the 
king lamented over Abner, and said, 
Died Abner asa fool dieth? 34 Thy 
hands were not bound, nor thy feet 
put into fetters: as a man falleth 
before wicked men, so fellest thou. 
And all the people wept again over 
him. 35 And when all the people 
came to cause David to eat meat 
while it was yet day, David sware, 
saying, So do God to me, and more 
also, if I taste bread, or aught else, 
till the sun be down. 36 And all the 
people took notice of ié, and it pleased 
them: as whatsoever the kmg did 
pleased all the people. 37 For all 
the people and all Israel understood 
that day that it was not of the king to 
slay Abner the son of Ner. 38 And 
the king said unto his servants, Know 
ye not that there is a prince anda 
great man fallen this day in Israel? 
39 And I am this day weak, though 
anointed king; and these men the 
sons of Zeruiah be too hard for me: 
the Lorp shall reward the doer of 
evil according to his wickedness. 


We have here an account of the murder of 
Abner by Joab, and David’s deep resent- 
ment of it. 

I. Joab very imsolently fell foul upon 
David for treating with Abner. He hap- 
pened to be abroad upon service when Abner 
was with David, pursuing a troop, either of 
Philistines or of Saul’s party ; but, upon his 
return, he was informed that Abner was just 
gone (v. 22, 23), and that a great many kind 
things had passed between David and him. 
He had all the reason in the world to be 
satisfied of David’s prudence and to ac- 
quiesce in the measures he took, knowing 


him to be a wise and good man himself and - 


under a divine conduct in all his affairs; and 
yet, as if he had the same sway in David’s 
cause that Abner had in Ish-bosheth’s, he 
chides David, and reproaches him to his face 
as impolitic (v. 24, 25): What hast thou done ? 
As if David were accountable to him for 
what he did: “ Why hast thou sent him away, 
when thou mightest have made him a pri- 
soner? He came as a spy, and will cer- 
tainly betray thee.” I know not whether 
to wonder more that Joab had impudence 
enough to give such an afiront to his prince 
or that David had patience enough to take it. 
He does, in effect, call David a fool when he 
tells him he knew Abner came to deceive 
him and yet he trusted him. We find no 
answer that David gave him, not because he 
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David's reflections on Abner’s murder, 2 SAMUEL. sah 3 


feared him, as Ish-bosheth did Abner (v. 11), 
but because he despised him, or because 
Joab had not so much good manners as to 
stay for an answer. 

II. He very treacherously sent for Abner 
back, and, under colour of a private con- 
ference with him, barbarously killed him 
with his own hand. That he made use of 
David’s name, under pretence of giving him 
some further instructions, is intimated in 
that, but David knew it not, v. 26. Abner, 
designing no harm, feared none, but very in- 
nocently returned to Hebron, and, when he 
found Joab waiting for him at the gate, 
turned aside with him to speak with him 
privately, forgetting what he himself had 
said when he slew Asahel, How shall I hold 
up my face to Joub thy brother ? (ch ii. 22), 
and there Joab murdered him (v. 27), and it 
is intimated (v. 30) that Abishai was privy to 
the design, and was aiding and abetting, and 
would have come in to his brother’s assist- 
ance if there had been occasion ; he is there- 
fore charged as an accessary: Joab and Abi- 
shai slew Abner, though perhaps he only 
knew it who is privy to the thoughts and in- 
tents of men’s hearts. Now in this, 1. It is 
certain that the Lord was righteous. Abner 
had maliciously, and against the convictions 
of his conscience, opposed David. He had 
now basely deserted Ish-bosheth, and be- 
trayed him, under pretence of regard to God 
and Israel, but really from a principle of 
pride, and revenge, and impatience of con- 
trol. God will not therefore use so bad a 
man, though David might, in’ so good a 
work as the uniting of Israel. Judgments 
are prepared for such scorners as Abner 
was. But, 2. It is as certain that Joab 
was unrighteous, and, in what he did, did 
wickedly. David wasa man after God’s own 
heart, but could not have those about him, 
no, not in places of the greatest trust, after 
his own heart. Many a good prince, anda 
good master, has been forced to employ bad 
men, (1.) Even the pretence for doing this 
was very unjust. Abner had indeed slain 
his brother Asahel, and Joab and Abishai 
pretended herein to be the avengers of his 
blood (@. 27, 30); but Abner slew Asahel in 
an open war, wherem Abner indeed had 
given the challenge, but Joab himself had 
accepted it and had slain many of Abner’s 
friends. He did it likewise in his own de- 
fence, and not till he had given him fair 
warning (which he would not take), and he 
did it with reluctancy ; but Joab here shed 
the blood of war in peace, 1 Kings ii. 5. (2.) 
That which we have reason to think was at 
the bottom of Joab’s enmity to Abner made 
it much worse. Joab was now general of 
David’s forces; but, if Abner should come 
into his interest, he would possibly be pre- 
ferred before him, being a senior officer, and 
more experienced in the art of war. This 
Joab was jealous of, and could better bear 
the guilt of blood than the thoughte of 2 
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rival. (3.) He did it 1 


Deut. xxvii. 24. Had he chall I 
would have done like a soldier; but to as 
sinate him was done villanously and lik 
coward. His words were softer than oil, 
were they drawn swords, Ps. ly. 21. Thus 
basely slew Amasa, ch. xx. 9,10. (4) T 
doing of it was a great affront and injury 
David, who was now in treaty with Abn 
as Joab knew. Abner was now actually 
his master’s service, so that, through h 
side, he struck at David himself. (5.) 
was a great aggravation of the murder thi 
he did it in the gate, openly and avowed! 
as one that was not ashamed, nor cou 
blush. ‘The gate was the place of judgmer 
and the place of concourse, so that he did 
in defiance of justice, both the just senten 
of the magistrates and the just resentmen 
of the crowd, as one that neither feared G 
nor regarded man, but thought himself abor 
all control: and Hebron was a Leyvites’ cit 
and a city of refuge. ‘ 
III. David laid deeply to heart and i 
many ways expressed his detestation of th 
execrable villany. ; “s 
1. He washed his hands from the guilt. 
Abner’s blood, Lest any should suspei 
that Joab had some secret intimation fro 
David to do as he did (and the rather bi 
cause he went so long unpunished), he he 
solemnly appeals to God concerning his in 
nocency: J and my kingdom are guiltl 
(and my kingdom is so because I am & 
before the Lord for ever, v. 28. It is a com 
fort to be able to say, when any bad thing i 
done, that we had no hand in it. We hat 
not shed this blood, Deut. xxi. 7. Howe 
we may be censured or suspected, our heai 
shall not reproach us. 
2. He entailed the curse for it upon Joak 
and his family (v. 29): “ Let it rest on # 
head of Joab. Let the blood ery agair 
him, and let divine vengeance follow 
Let the iniquity be visited upon his chi 
and children’s children, in some here 
disease or other. The longer the punis 
ment is delayed, the longer let it Jast whe 
shall come. Let his posterity be stigma 
blemished with an issue or a leprosy, which 
will shut them out from society; let them be 
beggars, or cripples, or come to some un- 
timely end, that it may be said, He is one 
Joab’s race.” This intimates that the gw 
of blood brings a curse upon families; i 
men do not avenge it, God will, and will lay 
up the iniquity for the children. But 
thinks a resolute punishment of the’ 
derer himself would better have become 
David than this passionate imprecation 
God’s judgments upon his posterity. = 
3. He called upon all about him, even Joab 
himself, to lament the death of Abner (» 
Rend your clothes and mourn before A 
that is, before the hearse of Abner, as A 
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he gives a reason why the 
J attend his funeral with ite aa 
1ourning (v. 38), because there is a 
and a great man fallen this day in 
His alliance to Saul, his place as 
al, his interest, and the great services 
nad formerly done, were enough to de- 
mate him a prince and a great man. 
When he could not call him a saint or a 
od man, he said nothing of that, but what 
true he gave him the praise of, though 
had been his enemy, that he was a prince 
dagreat man. ‘Such a man has fallen 
Israel, and fallen this day, just when he 
S doing the best deed he ever did in his 
this day, when he was likely to be so 
iceable to the public peace and welfare 
md could so ill be spared.” (1.) Let them 
Jament it. The humbling change death 
all men under is to be lamented, espe- 
y as affecting princes and great men. 
! alas! (see Rev. xviii. 10) how mean, 
w little, are those made by death who 
ade themselves the terror of the mighty in 
eland of the living! But we are espe- 
ly obliged to lament the fall of useful 
in the midst of their usefulness and 
en there is most need of them. A public 
$ must be every man’s grief, for every 
n shares in it. Thus David took care 
it honour should be done to the memory 
aman of merit, to animate others. (2.) 
Joab, in a particular manner, lament it, 
uch he has less heart but more reason to 
9 than any of them. If he could be brought 
do it sincerely, it would be an expression 
of repentance for his sin in slaying him. If 
lid it in show only, as it is likely he did, 
if was a sort of penance imposed upon 
him, and a present commutation of the pu- 
shment. If he do not as yet expiate the 
der with his blood, let him do something 
yards it with tears. ‘This, perhaps, Joab 
abmitted to with no great reluctancy, now 
e had gained his point. Now that he is on 
he bier, no matter in what pomp he lies. 
it divus, modo non sit vivus—Let him be 
onized, so that he be but killed. 
4. David himself followed the corpse as 
jef mourner, and made a funeral oration 
tthe grave. He attended the bier (v. 31) 
d wept at the grave, v. 32. Though Abner 
ad been his enemy, and might possibly 
ave proved no very firm friend, yet because 
had been a man of bravery in the field, 
nd might have’ done great service in the 
ea counsels at this critical juncture, all 
' former quarrels are forgotten and David is a 
_ true mourner for his fall. What he said 
over the grave fetched fresh floods of tears 
‘Sa the eyes of all that were present, when 
they thought they had already paid the debt 
in full (v. 33, 34): Died Abner as a fool 
dieth? (1.) He speaks as one vexed that 
Abner was fooled out of his life, that so 
reat a man as he, so famed for conduct and 
ourage, should be imposed upon by a coiour 
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d's refiections 
of friendship, slain by surprise, and so die as 
a fool dies. ‘The wisest and stoutest of men 
have no fence against treachery. To see 
Abner, who thought himself the main hinge 
on which the great affairs of Israel turned, 
so considerable as himself to be able to turn 
the scale of a trembling government, his 
head full of great projects and great pros- 
pects, to see him made a fool of by a base 
rival, and falling on a sudden a sacrifice to 
his ambition and jealousy—this stains the 
pride of all glory, and should put one out 
of conceit with worldly grandeur. Put not 
your trust in princes, Ps. exlvi. 3,4. And 
let us therefore make that sure which we 
cannot be fooled out of. A man may have 
his life, and all that is dear to him, taken 
from him, and not be able to prevent it with 
all his wisdom, care, and integrity; but there 
is that which no thief can break through to 
steal. See here how much more we are be- 
holden to God’s providence than to our own 
prudence for the continuance of our lives 
and comforts. Were it not for the hold God 
has of the consciences of bad men, how soon 
would the weak and innocent become an 
easy prey to the strong and merciless and 
the wisest die as fools! Or, (2.) He speaks 
as one boasting that Abner did not fool him- 
self out of his life: “ Died Abner as a fool 
dies? No, he did not, not as a criminal, a 
traitor or felon, that forfeits his life into the 
hands of public justice ; his hands were not 
pinioned, nor his feet fettered, as those of 
malefactors are. Abner falls not before just 
meu, by a judicial sentence; but as a man, 
an innocent man, falleth before wicked men, 
thieves and robbers, so fellest thou.” Died 
Abner as Nabal died? so the LXX. read it. 
Nabal died as he lived, like himself, like a 
sot; but Abner’s fate was such as might 
haye been the fate of the wisest and best 
man in the world. Abner did not throw 
away his life as Asahel did, who wilfully ran 
upon the spear, after fair warning, but he 
was struck by surprise. Note; It is a sad 
thing to die like a fool, as those do that in 
any way shorten their own days, and much 
more those that make no provision for an- 
other- world. 

5. He fasted all that day, and would by no 
means be persuaded to eat any thing till 
night, v. 35. It was then the custom of great 
mourners to refrain for the time from bodily 
refreshments, as ch. i. 12; 1 Sam. xxxi. 13. 
How incongruous is it then to turn the house 
of mourning into a house of feasting! ‘This 
respect which David paid to Abner was very 
pleasing to the people and satisfied them that 
he was not, in the least, accessory to the 
murder (v. 36, 37), of which he was solicit- 
ous to avoid the suspicion, lest Joab’s villany 
should make him odious, as that of Simeon 
and Levi did Jacob, Gen. xxxiv. 30. On 
this occasion it is said, Whatever the king did 
pleased all the people. This intimates, (1.) 
His good affection to them. He studied to 
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please them in every thing and carefully 
avoided what might be disebliging. (2.) 
Their good opinion of him. They thought 
every thing he did well done. Such a mutual 
willingness to please, and easiness to be 
pleased, will make every relation comfortable. 
6. He bewailed it that he could not with 
safety do justice on the murderers, v. 30. He 
was weak, his kingdom was newly planted, 
and a little shake would overthrow it. Joab’s 
family had a great interest, were bold and 
daring, and to make them his enemies now 
might be of bad consequence. These sons 
of Zeruiah were too hard for him, too big for 
the law to take hold of ; and therefore, though 
by man, by the magistrate, the blood of a 
murderer should be shed (Gen. ix. 6), David 
bears the sword in vain, and contents him- 
self, asa private person, to leave them to the 
judgment of God: The Lord shall reward the 
doer of evil according to his wickedness. Now 
this is adiminution, (1.) To David’s greatness. 
He is anointed king, and yet is kept in awe 
by his own subjects, and some of them are 
too hard for him. Who would be fond of 
power when a man may have the name of it, 
and must be accountable for it, and yet be 
hampered in the use of it? (2.) To David’s 
goodness. He ought to have done his duty, 
and trusted God with the issue. Fiat justi- 
tia, ruat celum—Let justice be done, though 
the heavens should fall asunder If the law 
had had its course against Joab, perhaps the 
taurder of Ishbosheth, Amnon, and others, 
would have been prevented. It was carnal 
policy and cruel pity that spared Joab. Right- 
eousness supports the throne and will never 
shake it. Yet it was only a reprieve that 
Dayid gave to Joab ; on his death-bed he left 
it to Solomon (who could the better wield 
the sword of justice because he had no occa- 
sion to draw the sword of war) to avenge the 
blood of Abner. Evil pursues sinners, and 
will overtake them at last. David preferred 
Abner’s son Jaasiel, 1 Chron. xxvii. 21. 


CHAP.*IV. 
When Abner was slain David was at a loss for a friend to perfect 
the reduction of those tribes that were yet in Ish-bosheth’s in- 


terest. Which way to adopt for the accomplishment of it he 
could not tell; but here Providence brings it about by the 
removal of Ish-bosheth. I, Two of bis own servants slew him, 


and brought his head to David, ver. 1—8. II. David, instead 
of rewarding them, put them to death for what they had done, 
ver. 9—12. 


ND when Saul’s son heard that 
Abner was dead in Hebron, his 
hands were feeble, and all the Israel- 
ites were troubled. 2 And Saul’s 
son had two men that were captains 
of bands: the name of the one was 
Baanah, and the name of the other 
Rechab, the sons of Rimmon a Bee- 
rothite, of the children of Benjamin: 
(for Beeroth also was reckoned to 
Benjamin: 3 And the Beerothites 
fled to Gittaim, and were sojourners 
there until this day.) 


4 And Jona- | it could not be found, or in some strong 


than, Saul’s son, hac nt 
lame of his feet. He was five 
when the tidings came of Sa 
Jonathan out of Jezreel, and his nur 
took him up, and fled : and it came 
pass, as she made haste to flee, thi 
he fell, and became lame. And h 
name was Mephibosheth, 5 And th 
sonsof Rimmonthe Beerothite, Recha! 
and Baanah, went, and came abou 
the heat of the day to the house o 
Ish-bosheth, who lay on a bed at noon 
6 And they came thither into the 
midst of the house, as though they 
would have fetched wheat ; and they 
smote him under the fifth rib ; ane 
Rechab and Baanah his brother es- 
caped. 7 For when they came int 
the house, he lay on his bed in his 
bedchamber, and they smote him, and 
slew him, and beheaded him, and took 
his head, and gat them away through 
the plain all night. 8 And the 
brought the head of Ish-bosheth unte 
David to Hebron, and said to the 
king, Behold the head of Ish-bosheth 
the son of Saul thine enemy, which 
sought thy life; and the Lorp hath 
avenged my lord the king this day of 
Saul, and of his seed, 


Here is, I. The weakness of Saul’s house. 
Still it grew weaker and weaker. 1. As for 
Tsh-bosheth, who was in possession of the 
throne, his hands were feeble, v.1. Allthe 
strength they ever had was from Abner's 
support, and now that he was dead he had 
no spiritleftin him. Though Abner had,in 
apassion, deserted hisinterest, yet heho 
by his means, to make good terms 
David ; but now even this hope fails h 
and he sees himself forsaken by his frie 
and at the mercy of his enemies. All 
Israelites thatadhered to him weretrou 
and at aloss what to do, whether to proce 
in their treaty with David or no. 2. As 
Mephibosheth, whoin the right of his father 
Jonathan hadapriortitle, hisfeet were lame, 
and he was unfit for any service, v.4. He 
was but five years old when his father and 
grandfather werekilled. His nurse, hearing 
of the Philistines’ victory,was apprehensive 
that,in pursuit of itthey wouldimmediately 
send a party to Saul’s house, to cut off all 
that pertained toit, and wouldespeciallyai 
at her young master, who was nownext 
tothe crown. Under the apprehension ¢ 
this, she fled with the child in her arms, tc 
secure it either in some secret place where 
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re haste than good speed, she fell 
g child, and by the fall some bone was 
or put out, and not well set, so that 
ame of it as long as he lived, and un- 
er for court or camp. See what sad 
ts children are liable to in their in- 
the effect of which may be felt by 
their great uneasiness, all their days. 
the children of princes and great men, 
thildren of good men, for such a one 
han was, children that are well tended, 
ave nurses of their own to take care of 
, yet are not always safe. What reason 
@ we to be thankful to God for the pre- 
ation of our limbs and senses tous, through 
many perils of the weak and helpless 
e of infancy, and to own his goodness in 
ing his angels a charge concerning us, to 
r us up in their arms, out of which there 
o danger of falling, Ps. xci. 12. 
. The murder of Saul’s son. We are 
told, 
1. Who were the murderers : Baanah and 
hab, v. 2,3. They were own brothers, 
neon and Levi, and partners in iniquity. 
were or had been Ish-bosheth’s own 
ants, employed under him, so much the 
e base and treacherous was it in them to 
him a mischief. ‘They were Benjamites, 
is own tribe. They were of the city of 
oth; for some reason which we cannot 
account for care is here taken to let us 
w (in a parenthesis) that that city be- 
ed to the lot of Benjamin, so we find 
h. xvili. 25), but that the inhabitants, 
pon some occasion or other, perhaps upon 
death of Saul, retired to Gittaim, another 
ty which lay not far off in the same ‘ribe, 
was better fortified by nature, being si- 
ate (if we may depend upon Mr. Fuller’s 
)) between the two rocks Bozez and Se- 
_ There the Beerothites were when this 
written, and probably took root there, 
id never returned to Beeroth again, which 
e Beeroth, that had been one of the 
s of the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 17), to be 
otten, and Gittaim to be famous long 
alter, as we find, Neh. xi. 33. 
2. How the murder was committed, v.5—7. 
eehere, (1.) Theslothfulness of Ish-bosheth. 
He lay upon his bed at noon. It does not 
that the country was at any time of 
e year so hot as to oblige the inhabitants 
/retire at noon, as we are told they do in 


hated business: and when he should 
e been, at this critical juncture, at the 
head of his forces in the field, or at the head 
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ds were feeble (v. 1), and so were his 

d and heart. When those difficulties 

irit us which should rather invigorate 

_ us and sharpen our endeavours we betra 
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“both our crowns and lives. Love nof sleep, pool in Hebron. But they took the 


ould not be got at; and, | lest thou come to poverty 


and such was the plainness of those times 
that the king’s corn-chamber and his bed- 
chamber lay near together, which gave them 
an opportunity, when they were fetching 
wheat, to murder him as he lay on the bed. 
We know not when and where death wiil 
meet us. When we lie down to sleep we 
are not sure but that we may sleep the sleep 
of death before we awake; nor do we know 


from what unsuspected hand a fatal stroke - 


may come. Ish-bosheth’s own men, who 
should have protected his life, took it away. 

3. The murderers triumphed in what they 
had done. As if they had performed some 
very glorious action, and the doing of it for 
Dayid’s advantage was enough not only to 
justify it, but to’ sanctify it, they made a pre- 
sent of Ish-bosheth’s head to David (v. 8) + 
Behold the head of thy enemy, than which 
they thought nothing could be more accept- 
able to him ; yea, and they made themselves 
instruments of God’s justice, ministers to 
bear his sword, though they had no commis- 
sion: The Lord hath avenged thee this day of 
Saul and of his seed. Not that they had any 
regard either to God or to David’s honour; 
they aimed at nothing but to make their own 
fortunes (as we say) and to get preferment 
in David’s court; but, to ingratiate them- 
selves with him, they pretended a concern for 
his life, a conviction of his titie, and a zealous 
desire to see him in full possession of the 
throne. Jehu pretended zeal for the Lord of 
hosts when anambition te set up himself 
and his own family was the spring of his 
actions. 


9 And David answered Rechab and 
Baanah his brother, the sons of Rim- 
mon the Beerothite,; and said unto 
them, As the Lorp liveth, who hath 
redeemed my soul out of all adver- 
sity, 10 When one told me, saying, 
Behold, Saul is dead, thinking to 
have brought good tidings, I took 
hold of him, and slew him in Ziklag, 
who thought that I would have given 
him a reward for his tidings: 11 


in the heat of summer; but Ishbo-| How much more, when wicked men 
eth was a sluggish man, loved his ease| have slain a righteous person in his 


own house upon his bed? shall I not 


|therefore now require his blood of 


f his counsels in a treaty with David, he was | yOUr hand, and take you away, from 
ing upon his bed and sleeping, for his} the earth? 12 And David commanded 


his young men, and they slew them, 
and cut off thew hands and their 
feet, and hanged them up over the 
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David king over all Israel. 

» head of Ish-bosheth, and buried 7 in 
the sepulchre of Abner in Hebron. 
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- We have here justice done upon the mur- 
derers of Ish-bosheth. 

I. Sentence passed upon them. There 
needed no evidence, their own tongues wit- 
nessed against them; they were so far from 

denying the fact that they gloried in it. 
David therefore shows them the heinousness 
of the crime, and that blood called for blood 
from his hand, who was now the chief magis- 
trate, and was by office the avenger of blood. 
And, perhaps, he was the more vigorous in 
the prosecution because for reasons of state 
he had spared Joab: “Shall I not require the 
blood of the slain at the hand of the slayers, 
and, since they cannot make restitution, take 
theirs instead of it??? Observe, 1. How he 
aggravates the crime, v. 11. Ish-bosheth 
was a righteous person, he had done them 
no wrong, nor designed them any. As to 
-. himself, David was satisfied that what oppo- 
sition he gave him was not from malice, but 
mistake, from an idea he had of his own title 
to the crown, and the influence of others 
upon him, who urged him to put in for it. 
Note, Charity teaches us to make the best, 
- not only of our friends, but of our enemies, 
and to think those may be righteous persons 


must not presently judge a man a bad man 
because I think him so tome. David owns 
Ish-bosheth an honest man, though he had 
created him a great deal of trouble unjustly. 
The manner of 1t much aggravated the crime. 
To slay him in his own house, which should 
have been his castle, and upon his bed, when 
he was in no capacity of making any opposi- 
tion, this is treacherous and barbarous, and 
all that is base, and that which the heart of 
every man who is not perfectly lost to all 
honour and humanity will rise with indig- 
nation at the thought of. Assassinating is 
confessedly the most odious and villanous 
way of murdering. Cursed is he that smiteth 
lis neighbour secretly. 2. He quotes a pre- 
cedent (v. 10): he had put him to death who 
had brought him the tidings of the death of 
: Saul, because he thought it would be good 
- tidmgs to David. Nothing is here said of 
r that Amalekite’s helping Saul to kill himself, 
q 5 only of his bringing the tidings of his death, 
Cae by which it should seem that the story he 
told was upon enquiry found to be false, and 
that he lied against his own head. ‘“‘ Now” 
(says David) “ did I treat him’as a criminal, 
and not a favourite” (as he expected), “‘ who 
brought me Saul’s crown, and shall those be 
held guiltless that bring me Ish-bosheth’s 
head?” 3. He ratifies the sentence with an 
oath (v. 9): As the Lord liveth, who hath re- 
: deemed my soul out of all adversity. He ex- 
; presses himself thus resolutely, to prevent 
br the making of any intercession for the cri- 

i minals by those about him, and thus piously 
to intimate that his dependence was upon 
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who yet, in some instances, do uswrong. I 


God for the putting of hin 
the miouiosd theca d that 
be beholden to any man to help 
any indirect or unlawful practices, 
redeemed him from all adversity 
helped him over many adifficulty and thro 
many a danger, and therefore he would 
pend upon him to crown and complete” 
own work. He speaks‘ of his redempt 
from all adversity as a thing done, though 
had many a storm yet before him, be 
he knew that he who had delivered 
deliver. 4. Hereupon he signs a warrant 
the execution of these men, v.12. This m 
seem severe, when they intended hima 
ness in what ef did; but, (1.) He 
thus show his detestation of the I 
When he heard that the Lord smote Nab 
he gave thanks (1 Sam. xxv. 38, 39), for he 
the God to whom vengeance belongeth ; bat, 
wicked men smite Ish-bosheth, they desi 
to die for taking God’s work out of his 
(2.) He would thus show his resentm 
the great affront they put upon him in é: 
pecting that he should patronize and 
it; they could scarcely have done him 
greater injury than thus to think him alt 
gether such a one as themselves, one fl 
cared not what blood he waded through 
the crown. ' 
II. Execution done. The murderers ve 
put to death according to law, and thi 
hands and feet were hung up; not their wht 
bodies, the law forbade that; but only th 
hands and feet, in terroren—to fright 
others, to be monuments of David’s justic 
and to make that to be taken notice 
which would recommend him to the estee 
of the people, as a man fit to rule, and # 
aimed not at his own preferment, nor hi 
any enmity to the house of Saul, but of 
and sincerely designed the public welfat 
But what a confusion was this to the t 
murderers ! What a horrid disappointmel 
And such those will meet with who think 
serve the interests of the Son of David t 
any immoral practices, by war and perseci 
tion, fraud and rapine, who, under colo 
religion, murder princes, break solemn ¢O 
tracts, lay countries waste, hate their brethre 
and cast them out, and say, Let the Le 
glorified, kill them, and think they do God. 
service. However men may canonize 
methods of serving the church and the 
tholic cause, Christ will let them know, | 
other day, that Christianity was not intend 
to destroy humanity; and those who fi 
think to merit heaven shall not escape t 
damnation of hell. " 


CHAP. V. 


How far Abuer’s deserting the house of Saul, his murder, 4 
murder of Ish-bosheth, might contribute to the perfecting o 
revolution, and the establishing of David as king ove) 
does not appear; but, it should seem, that happy ¢ 
lowed presently thereupon, which in this chapter we 
account of, Here is, I. David anointed king by he 
ver. 1—5. II. Making himself master of the s 
Zion, ver. 6—10. 111, Building himself a house an 
ing himself in his kingdom, ver. 11, 12. IV. His : 


ae unto ay os spake, 
Behold, we are thy bone and 
esh. 2 Also in time past, when 
was king over us, thou wast he 
eddest out and broughtest in 
+ and the Lorp said to thee, 
ou shalt feed my people Israel, 
thoushalt be acaptain over Israel. 
9 all the elders of Israel came to 
king to Hebron; and king David 
ea league with them in Hebron 
fore the Lorp: and they anointed 
a eae over Israel. 4 David was 
ty years old when he began to 
a, and he reigned forty years. 
n Hebron he reigned over Judah 
m years and six months: and in 
usalem he reigned thirty and three 
rs over all Israel and Judah. 


is, I. The humble address of all the 
s to David, beseeching him to take upon 
the government (for they were now as 
y having no shepherd), and owning him 
wir king. Though David might by no 
fs approve the murder of Ish-bosheth, 
)he might improve the. advantages he 
led thereby, and accept the applications 
‘to him thereupon. Judah had sub- 
d to David as their king above seven 
$ ago, and their ease and happiness, un- 
is administration, encouraged the rest 
¢ tribes to make their court to him. 
¢ numbers came from each tribe, with 
‘zeal and sincerity they came, and how 
were entertained for three days at Heb- 
when they were ali of one heart to make 
d king, we have a fullaccount, 1 Chron. 
23—40. Here we have only the heads 
heir address, containing the grounds they 
at upon in making David king. 1. Their 
jon to him was some inducement: “We 
y bone and thy flesh (v. 1), not only thou 
our bone and our flesh, not a stranger, 
qualified by the law to be king (Deut. xvii. 
“but we are thine,’ that is, ‘‘we know 
; thou considerest us as thy bone and thy 
h, and hast as tender a concern for us as a 
has for his own body, which Saul and 
ouse had not. We are thy bone and thy 
h, and therefore thou wilt be as glad as 
all be to put an end to this long civil 
and thou wilt take pity on us, protect 
‘and do thy utmost for our welfare.” 
Phose who take Christ for their king may 
s plead with him: “ We are thy bone and 
sh, thou hast made thyself in all things 
like unto thy brethren (Heb. ii. 17)5 therefore 

é thou our ruler, and let this ruin be under 
hy a »” Tsa. in. 6. 2. His former good 

vices to the public were a further induce- 
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ment (v. 2: Ch When Saul eee hewas but . 
the cypher, thou wast the figure, thou wast — 
he that leddest out Israel to battle, and 
broughtest them in in triumph; and there- | 
fore who so fit now to fill the vacant throne?” ry 
He that is faithful in a little deserves to be 
entrusted with more. Former good offices 
done for us should be gratefully remembered 
by us when there is occasion. 3. The divine 
appointment was the greatest inducement of 
all: The Lord said, Thou shalt feed my people 
Israel, that is, thou shalt rule them; for 
princes are to feed their people as shepherds, 
in every thing consulting the subjects’ bene- 
fit, feeding them and not fleecing them. 
“ And thou shalt be not only a king to govern 
in peace, but a captain to preside in war, and 
be exposed to all the toils and perils of the 
camp.” Since God has said so, now at length, 
when need drives them to it, they are per- 
suaded to say so too. 
II. The public and solemn inauguration of 
David, v. 3. A convention of the states was 
called ; all the elders of Israel came to him; 
the contract was settled, the pacta conventa 
—covenants, sworn to, and subscribed on 
both sides. He obliged himself to protect 
them as their judge in peace and captain in 
war; and they obliged themselves to obey 
him. He made a league with them to which 
God was a witness: it was before the Lord 
Hereupon he was, for the third time, anointed 
king. His advances were gradual, that his 
faith might be tried and that he might gain 
experience. And thus his kingdom typified 
that of the Messiah, which was to come to its 
height by degrees; for we see not yet all 
things put under him (Heb. ii. 8), but we shal! 
see it, 1 Cor. xv. 25. 4. 
III. A general account of his reign and 
age. He was thirty years old when he began 
to reign, upon the death of Saul, v. 4, “AS 
that age the Levites were at first appointed 
to begin their administration, Num. iv. 3. 


“About that age the Son of David entered 


upon his public ministry, Luke iii. 23. Then . 
men come to their full maturity of strength 

and judgment. He reigned, in all, forty 

years and six months, of which seven years 

and a half in Hebron and thirty-three years 

in Jerusalem, v. 5. Hebron had been famous, 

Josh. xiv. 15. It was a priest’s city. But 
Jerusalem was to be more so, and to be the P 
holy city. Great kings affected to raise 
cities of their own, Gen. x. 11, 36, 32—35. 
David did so, and Jerusalem was the city of e 
David. It is a name famous to the end of 

the Bible (Rev. xxi,), where we read of anew 
Jerusalem. ks 


6 And the king and his men went a 
to Jerusalem unto the Jebusites, the 
inhabitants of the land: which spake 
unto David, saying, Except thou take 
away the blind and the lame, thou 
shalt not come in hither: thinking, 
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David takes Mount Sion. 


David cannot come in hither. 
Nevertheless David took the strong 
hold of Zion: the same is the city of 
David. 8 And David said on that 
day, Whosoever getteth up to the 
gutter, and smiteth the Jebusites, 
and the lame and the blind, that are 
hated of David’s soul, he shall be chief 
and captain. Wherefore they said, 
The blind and the lame shall not 
come into the house. 9 So David 
dwelt in the fort, and called it the 
city of David. And David built round 
about from Millo andinward. 10 And 
David went on, and grew great, and 
the Lorp God of hosts was with him. 


If Salem, the piace of which Melchizedec 
was king, was Jerusalem (as seems probable 
from Ps. lxxvi. 2), it was famous in Abra- 
ham’s time. Joshua, in his time, found it 
the chief city of the south part of Canaan, 
Josh. x. 1—3. It fell to Benjamin’s lot (Josh. 
xviii. 28), but joined close to Judah’s, Josh. 
xv. 8. The children of Judah had taken it 
(Judg. i. 8), but the children of Benjamin 
suffered the Jebusites to dwell among them 
(Judg. i. 21), and they grew so upon them 
that it became a city of Jebusites, Judg. xix. 
11 Now the very first exploit David did, after 
he was anointed king over all Israel, was to 
gain Jerusalem out of the hand of the Jebu- 
sites, which, because it belonged to Benja- 
min, he could not well attempt till that tribe, 
which long adhered to Saul’s house (1 Chron. 
Xil. 29), submitted to him. Here we have, 

I. The Jebusites’ defiance of David and 
his forces. They said, Except thou take away 
the blind and the lame, thou shalt not come in 
hither, v.6. They sent David this provoking 
message, because, as it is said afterwards, 
on another occasion, they could not believe 
that ever an enemy would enter into the gates 
of. Jerusalem, Lam. iv. 12. They confided 
either, 1. In the protection of their gods, 
which Dayid, in contempt, had called the 
blind and the lame, for they have eyes and see 
not, feet and walk not. ‘But,’ say they, 
“these are the guardians of our city, and 
except thou take these away (which thou 
canst never do) thou canst not come in hi- 
ther.” Some think they were constellated 
images of brass set up in the recess of the 
fort, and entrusted with the custody of the 
place. They called their idols their Mauz- 
zim, or strong-holds (Dan. xi. 38) and as such 
relied on them. The name of the Lord is 
our strong tower, and his arm is strong, his 
eyes are piercing. Or, 2. In the strength of 
their fortifications, which they thought were 
made so impregnable by nature or art,or both, 
that the blind and the lame were sufficient 
to defend them against the most powerful 
assailant. The strong-hold of Zion they 


not be forced. Probably they set bli 
lame people, invalids or maimed s 
to make their appearance upon the 
in scorn of David and his men, ji 
them an equal match for him. 4 
there remain but wounded men among th 
yet they should serve to beat back the 
siegers. Compare Jer. xxxvii.10. WN 
The enemies of God’s people are often } 
confident of their own strength and m 
secure when their day to fall draws nigh 

II. David’s success against the Jebusi 
Their pride and insolence, instead of dat 
ing him, animated him, and when he mé 
a general assault he gave this order to] 
men: “ He that smiteth the Jebusites, let 
also throw down into the ditch, or gutter, 
lame and the blind, which are set upon 
wall to affront us and our God.” It is p 
bable they had themselves spoken blaspl 
mous things, and were therefore hated 
David’s soul. Thus v. 8 may be read; } 
fetch our reading of it from 1 Chron. xi. 
which speaks only of smiting the Jebusit 
but nothing of the blind and the lame. 
Jebusites had said that if these image! 
theirs did not protect them the blind and | 
lame should not come into the house, tha 
they would never again trust their palladit 
(so Mr. Gregory understands it) nor pay 
respect they had paid to their images; 4 
David, having gained the fort, said so’ 
that these images, which could not prot 
their worshippers, should never have | 
place there more. 

III. His fixing his royal seat in Sion. — 
himself dwelt in the fort (the strength wh 
of, which had given him opposition, and y 
a terror to him, now contributed to 
safety), and he built houses round abi 
for his attendants and guards (v. 9) fm 
Millo (the town-hall, or state-house) 4 
inward. He proceeded and prospered 
all he set his hand to, grew great in 
nour, strength, and wealth, more and m 
honourable in the eyes of his subjects ai 
formidable in the eyes of his enemies; 
the Lord God of hosts was with him. G 
has all creatures at his command, makes w! 
use he pleases of them, and serves his 0 
purposes by them; and he was with him, 
direct, preserve, and prosper him. ‘The 
that have the Lord of hosts for them ne 
not fear what hosts of men or devils can 
against them. Those who grow great mi 
ascribe their advancement to the presence 
God with them, and give him the glory of 
The church is called Sion, and the city 
the living God. The Jebusites, Christ 
mies, must first be conquered and disp 
sessed, the blind and the lame taken awa 
and then Christ divides the spoil, sets up 
throne there, and makes it his reside: | 
the Spirit. ae 

11 And Hiram king of Tyre set 
messengers to David, and cedar tres 
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mad masons: and they 
dahouse. 12 And David 


5 


ived that the Lorp had esta- 
him king over Israel, and 
he had exalted his kingdom for 

sople Israel’s sake. 13 And 


a 


d took him more concubines and 
out of Jerusalem, after he was 
from Hebron: and there were 
sons and daughters born to David. 
And these be the names of those 
were born unto him in Jerusa- 
em; Shammuah, and Shobab, and 
Nathan, and Solomon, 15 Ibhar 
_ and Elishua, and Nepheg, and 
a, 16 And Elishama, and Eli- 
nd Eliphalet. 
e is, I. David’s house built, a royal pa- 
t for the reception of the court he 
nd the homage that was paid to him, 
The Jews were husbandmen and 
rds, and did not much addict them- 
either to merchandise or manufactures ; 
erefore Hiram, king of Tyre, a wealthy 
, when he sent to congratulate David 
accession to the throne, offered him 
emen to build him a house. David 
ally accepted the offer, and Hiram’s 
zen built David a house to his mind. 
Wany have excelled in arts and sciences who 
yere Strangers to the covenants of promise. 
David’s house was never the worse, nor 
s fit to be dedicated to God, for being 
by the sons of the stranger. It is pro- 
ied of the gospel church, The sons of the 
ers shall build up thy walls, and their 
shall minister unto thee, Isa. 1x. 10. 
Dayid’s government settled and built 
12. 1. His kingdom was established, 
@ was nothing to shake it, none to dis- 
his possession or question his title. He 
ade him king established him, because 
to be a type of Christ, with whom 
hand should be established, and his 
t stand fast, Ps. lxxxix. 21—28. Saul 
de king, but not established; so Adam 
nocency. David was established king, 
the Son of David, with all who through 
e made to our God kings and priests. 
was exalted in the eyes both of its 
and enemies. Never had the nation 
ael looked so great or made such a 
e as it began now to do. Thus it is 
ised of Christ that he shall be higher 
he kings of the earth, Ps. \xxxix. 27. 
has highly exalied him, Phil. ii. 9. 3. 
perceived, by the wonderful concur- 
e of providences to his establishment and 
meement, that God was with him. By 
know that thou favourest me, Ps. xli. 11. 
‘ have the favour of God and do not 
sive it, and so want the comfort of it: 
be exalted to that and established in 
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it, and to perceive it, is happiness enough 
4. He owned that it was for his people Is 
rael’s sake that God had done great thing 
for him, that he might be a blessing to them 
and they might be happy under his adminis 
tration. God did not make Israel his sub- 
jects for his sake, that he might be great, 
and rich, and absolute: but he made him 
their king for their sake, that he might lead, 
and guide, and protect them. Kings are 
ministers of God to their people for good, 
Rom. xiii. 4. 

Ili. David’s family multiplied and in- 
creased. All the sons that were born to him 
after he came to Jerusalem are here men- 
tioned together, eleven in all, besides the six 
that were born to him before in Hebron, ch. 
iii. 2,5. There the mothers are mentioned, 
not here > only, in general, it is said that he 
took more concubines and wives, v.13. Shall 
we praise him for this? We praise him not; 
we justify him not ; nor can we scarcely ex- 
eusehim. The bad example of the patriarchs 
might make him think there was no harm in 
it, and he might hope it would strengthen 
his interest, by multiplying his alliances, 
and increasing the royal family. Happy is 
the man that has his quiver full of these ar- 
rows. But one vine by the side of the house, 
with the blessing of God, may send boughs 
to the sea and branches to therivers. Adam, 
by one wife, peopled the world, and Noah re- 
peopled it. David had many wives, and yet 
that did not keep him from coveting his 
neighbour’s wife and defiling her; for men 
that have once broken the fence will wander 
endlessly. Of David’s concubines, see 2 Sam. 
xv. 16; xvi. 22; xix. 5. Of his sons, see 
1 Chron. ui. 1—9. 


17 But when the Philistines heard 
that they had anointed David king 
over Israel, all the Philistines came 
up to seek David; and David heard 
of it, and went down to the hold. 
18 The Philistines also came and 
spread themselves in the valley of 
Rephaim. 19 And David enquired 
of the Lorp, saying, Shall I go up 
to the Philistines? wilt thou deliver 
them into mine hand? And the Lorp 
said unto David, Go up: for I will 
doubtless deliver the Philistines into 
thine hand. 20 And David came to 
Baal-perazim, and David smote them 
there, and said, The Lorp hath 
broken forth upon mine enemies be- 
fore me, as the breach of waters. 
Therefore he called the name of that 
place Baal-perazim. 21 And there 
they left their images, and David and 
his men burned them. 22 And the 
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David defeats the Phiiistines. 
Philistines came up yet again, and 


spread themselves in the valley of 


Rephaim. 23 And when Davia en- 
quired of the Lorp, he said, Thou 
shalt not go up; but fetch a compass 
behind them, and come upon them 
over against the mulberry trees. 24 
And let it be, when thou hearest the 
sound of a going in the tops of the 
mulberry trees, that then thou shalt 
bestir thyself: for then shall the 
Lorp go out before thee, to smite 
the host of the Philistines. 25 And 
David did so, as the Lorn had com- 
manded him; and smote the Philis- 
tines from Geba until thou come to 


Gazer. 

The particular service for which David was 
raised up was to save Israel out of the hand 
of the Philistines, ch. iii. 18. This therefore 
divine Providence, in the first place, gives 
him an opportunity of accomplishing. ‘T'wo 
great victories obtained over the Philistines 
we have here an account of, by which David 
not only balanced the disgrace and retrieved 
the loss Israel had sustained in the battle 
wherein Saul was slain, but went far towards 
the total subduing of those vexatious neigh- 
bours, the last remains of the devoted nations. 

I. In both these actions the Philistines 
were the aggressors, stirred first towards 
their own destruction, and pulled it on their 
own heads. 1. In the former they came up 
to seek David (v. 17), because they heard that 
he wasanointed king over Israel. He that under 
Saul had slain his ten thousands, what would 
he do when he himself came to be king! 
They therefore thought it was time to look 
about them, and try to crush his government 
in its infancy, before it was well settled. Their 
success against Saul, some years ago, per- 
haps encouraged them to make this attack 
upon David; but they considered not that 
David had that presence of God with him 
which Saul had forfeited and lost. The king- 
dom of the Messiah, as soon as ever it was 
set up in the world, was thus vigorously at- 
tacked by the powers of darkness, who, with 
the combined force both of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, made head against it. The heathen 
raged, and the kings of the earth set them- 
selves to oppose it; but all in vain, Ps. ii. 
1, &c. The destruction will turn, as this 
did, upon Satan’s own kingdom. They took 
counsel together, but were broken in pieces, 
Isa. viii. 9,10. 2. In the latter they came 
up yet again, hoping to recover what they 
had lost in the former engagement, and their 
hearts being hardened to their destruction, v. 
22. 3. In both they spread themselves in the 
valley of Rephaim, which lay very near Jeru- 
salem. That city they hoped to make them- 

elves masters of before David had completed 
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the fortifications of it. Je 
infancy, has been aim ; 
‘ with a particular enmity, The 
themselves intimates that they were 
merous and that they made a very form 
appearance. We read of the church’s 
mies going up on the breadth of the earth 
xx. 9), but the further they os 
selves the fairer mark they areto God’s 
II. In both, David, though forward enoj 
to go forth against them (for as soon < 
heard it he went down to the hold, to se 
some important and advantageous pos' 
17), yet entered not upon action till he 
enquired of the Lord by the breast-plz 
judgment, v. 19, and again, ». 23. His 
quiry was twofold:—1. Concerning his d 
“ Shall I go up? Shall [have a commis 
from heaven to engage them?” One w 
think he needed not doubt this; what 
he made king for, but to fight the battl 
the Lordand Israel? Butagood man Ie 
to see God going before him in every ste 
takes. ‘Shall i goup now?” It is 
done, but is it to be done at this time? 
all thy ways acknowledge him. And besi 
though the Philistines were public enen 
yet some of them had been his partic 
friends. Achish had been kind to him in 
distress, and had protected him. “Ne 
says David, “ ought not I, in remembr 
of that, rather to make peace with them 
to make war with them?” ‘ No,” § 
God, “they are Israel’s enemies, and 
doomed to destruction, and therefore scn 
not, but go up.” 2. Concerning his suce 
His conscience asked the former ques 
Shall Igo up ? His prudence asked 
Wilt thou deliver them into my ha 
Hereby he owns his dependence on 
for victory, that he could not conquer #l 
unless God delivered them into his hi 
and refers his cause to the good pleasui 
God: Wilt thou doit? Yea, says God, I 
doubtless do it. If God send.us, he will! 
us out and stand by us. The assure 
God has given us of victory over our spiri 
enemies, that he will tread Satan under 
feet shortly, should animate us in our | 
ritual conflicts. We do not fight at 
certainty. David had now a great arm 
command and in good heart, yet he re 
more on God’s promise than his own for 
Il. In the former of these engage a 
David routed the army of the Philistine: 
dint of sword (v. 20): He smote them 3 
when he had done, 1. He gave his Got 
glory; he said, ‘‘ The Lord has broken f 
upon my enemies before me. 1 could noth 
done it if he had not done it before m e 5 
opened the breach like the breach of wate 
adam, which when once opened gro 
and wider.” The principal part of the w 
God’s doing; nay, he did all; what Davie 
was not worth speaking of ; and there 
Not unto us, but unto the Lord, give glory 
hoped likewise that this breach, like 


opening of the sluice, to 
tion upon them ; and, to 
remembrance of it, he called 
aal-perazim, the master of the 
because, God having broken in 
‘forces, he soon had the mastery 
Let posterity take notice of it to 
nour. 2. He put their gods to 
hey brought the images of their 
into the field as their protectors, in 
of the Israelites bringing the ark 
xr camp; but, being put to flight, 
d not stay to carry off their images, 
were a burden io the weary beasts 
1), and therefore they left them to 
the rest of their baggage into the 
of the conqueror. Their images failed 
‘and gave them no assistance, and 
they left their images to shift for 
es. God can make men weary of 
jose things that they have been most fond 
&, and compel them to desert what they dote 
n, and cast even the idols of silver and gold 
moles and the bats, Isa. ii. 20, 21. David 
men converted to their own use the 
8st of the plunder, but the images they 
‘arnt, as God had appointed (Deut. vii. 5): 
You shall burn their graven images with fire, 
cen of your detestation of idolatry, and 
pshould beasnare.” Bishop Patrick 
erves here that when the ark fell into 
ilistines’ hands it consumed them, but, 
these images fell into the hands of 
tael, they could not save themselves from 
sing consumed. 
‘In the latter of these engagements 
e David some sensible tokens of his 
with him, bade him not fall upon 
directly, as he had done before, but 
compass behind them, v. 23. 1. God 
ts him to draw back, as Israel stood 
see the salvation of the Lord. 2. He 
d him to charge the enemy himself, 
invisible host of angels, v. 24. “ Thou 
hear the sound of a going, like the march 
fan army in the air, upon the tops of the 
trees.” Angels tread light, and he 
an walk upon the clouds can, when he 
walk on the tops of trees, or (as 
» Patrick understands it) at the head of 
berry-trees, that is, of the wood, or 
ow of those trees. ‘‘ And, by that 
thou shalt know that the Lord goes 
it before thee ; though thou see him not, 
thou shalt hear him, and faith shall come 
be confirmed by hearing. He goes forth 
Smite the host of the Philistines.” When 
id had himself smitten them (v. 20), he 
ed it to God: The Lord has broken 
‘upon my enemies, to reward him for 
| thankful acknowledgment the next 
God did it himself alone, without put- 
‘him to any toil or peril. Those that 
Goa in wnat ne nas done for them will 
im doing more. But observe, Though 
omised to go before him and smite the 
stines, yet David, when he heard the 
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sound of the going 
be ready to pursue the victory. Nete, God’s 
grace must quicken our endeavours. If God 
work in us both to will and to do, it does 
not follow that we must sit still, as those 
that have nothing to do, but we must there- 
fore work out our own salvation with all 
possible care and diligence, Phil. ii. 12, 13. 


The sound of the geing was, (1.) A signal to © 


David when to move; itis comfortable going 
out when God goes before us. And, (2.) 
Perhaps it was an alarm to the enemy, and 
put them intoconfusion. Hearing the march 
of an army against their front, they retreated 
with precipitation, and fell mto David’s 
army which lay behind them in their rear. 
Of those whom God fights against it is said 
(Lev. xxvi. 36), The sound of a shaken leaf 
shall chase them. (3.) The success of this 
is briefly set down, v.25. David observed 
his orders, waited till God moved, and stirred 
then, but not till then. Thus he was trained 
up in a dependence on God and his provi- 
dence God performed his promise, went 
before him, and routed all the enemies’ force, 
and David failed not to improve his ad- 
vantages ; he smote the Philistines, even to 
the borders of their own country. When 
the kingdom of the Messiah was to be set up, 
the apostles that were to beat down the devil’s 
kingdom must not attempt any thing till they 
received the promise of the Spirit, who came 
with a sound from heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind (Acts ii. 2), which was typified 
by this sound of the going on the tops of the 
mulberry trees ; and, when they heard that, 
they must bestir themselves, and did so; 
they went forth conquering and to conquer 
CHAP. VI. 


The obscurity of the ark, during the reign of Saul, had been as 
great a grievance to Israel as the insults of the Philistines. 
David, haying humbled the Philistines and mortified them, in 
gratitude for that favour, and in pursuance of his designs for 
the public welfare, is here bringing up the ark to his own city, 
that it might be near him, and be an ornament and strength to his 
new foundation. Here is, I, An attempt to do it, whieh failed 
and miscarried. The design was well laid, ver. 1,2. But, 1. 
They were guilty of an error in carrying it im a cart, ver. 3—5. 
2. They were punished for that error by the sudden death of 
Uzzah (ver. 6,7), which was a great terror to David (ver. 8, 
9) and put a stop to his proceedings, ver. 10, 11. II. The great 
joy and satisfaction with which it was at last done, ver. 12—15. 
And, 1. The good understanding betwéen David and his people, 
ver. 17—19. 2. The uneasiness between David and his wife upon 
that occasion, ver. 16, 20—23. And, when we consider that the 
ark was both the token of God’s presence and a type of Christ, 
we shall see that this story is very instructive. 


GAIN, David gathered together 

all the chosen men of Israel, thirty 
thousand. 2 And David arose, and 
went with all the people that were 
with him from Baale of Judah, to 
bring up from thence the ark of God, 
whose name is called by the name of 
the Lorp of hests, that dwelleth be- 
tween the cherubims. 3 And they 
set the ark of God upon a new cart, 
and brought it out of the house of 
Abinadab that was in Gibeah, and 
Uzzahand Ahio, the sons of Abinadab, 
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The removal of the urk. 


drave the new cart. 4 And they 
brought it out of the house of Abina- 
dab which was at Gibeah, accompa- 
nying the ark of God: and Ahio went 
before the ark. 5 And David and 
all the house of Israel played before 
the Lorp on all manner of instru- 
ments made of fir wood, even on 
harps, and on psalteries, and on tim- 
brels, and on cornets, and on cymbals. 


We have not heard a word of the ark 
since it was lodged in Kirjath-jearim, im- 
mediately after its return out of its captivity 
among the Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 1,2), except 
that, once, Saul called for it, 1 Sam. xiv. 18. 
That which in former days had made so great 
a figure is now thrown aside, as a neglected 
thing, for many years. And, if now the ark 
was for so many years in a house, let it not 
seem strange that we find the church so long 
in the wilderness, Rev. xii. 14. Perpetual 
visibility is no mark of the true church. 


God is graciously present with the souls of} 


his people even when they want the external 
tokens of his presence. But now that David 
is settled in the throne the honour of the 
ark begins to revive, and Israel's care of it 
to flourish again, wherein also, no doubt, the 
good people among them had been careful, 
Sut they lacked opportunity. See Phil. iv. 10. 

I. Here is honourable mention made of the 
ark. Because it had not been spoken of a 
great while, now that it is spoken of ob- 
serve how it is described (v. 2): it is the ark 
of God whose name is called by the name of 
the Lord of hosts that dwelleth between the 
cherubim, or at which the name, even the 
name of the Lord of hosts, was called upon, or 
upon which the name of the Lord of hosts was 
called, or because of which the name is pro- 
claimed, the name of the Lord of hosts (that 
is, God was greatly magnified in the miracles 
done before the ark)), or the ark of God, who 
ts called the name (Lev. xxiv. 11, 16), the 
name of the Lord of hosts, sitting on the 
cherubum upon it. Let us learn hence, 1. 
To think and speak highly of God. He is 
the name above every name, the Lord of 
hosts, that has all the creatures in heaven 
and earth at his command, and receives 
homage from them all, and yet is pleased to 
dwell between the cherubim, over the pro- 
pitiatory or mercy-seat, graciously mani- 
festing himself to his people, reconciled in a 
Mediator, and ready to do them good. 2. 
To think and speak honourably of holy 
ordinances, which are to us, as the ark was 
to Israel, the tokens of God’s presence (Matt. 
Xxvill. 20), and the means of our communion 
with him, Ps. xxvii. 4. It is the honour of 
the ark that it is the ark of God; heis jealous 
for it, is magnified in it, his name is called 
upon it The divine institution puts a 
beauty and grandeur upon holy ordinances, 
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which otherwise 
ness, Ghkticotaied 
manifests his favour and communic 
grace to us, and accepts our adorat 
addresses. f oe 
II. Here is an honourable att 
given to the ark upon the removal 
Now, at length, it is enquired after, — 
made the motion (1 Chron. xiii. 1—2 
the heads of the congregation agreed 
v. 4. All the chosen men of Israel are, 
together to grace the solemnity, to pay 
respect to the ark, and to testily their j 
its restoration. Thenobility and gentry 
and officers, came to the number of 31 
(v. 1), and the generality of the common 
besides (1 Chron. xiii. 5); for, some thir 
was done at one of the three great fest 
This would make a noble cavalcade, 
would help to inspire the young peo 
the nation, who perhaps had scarcely | 
of the ark, with a great veneration for 
this was certainly a treasure of inesti 
value which the king himself and all 
great men waited upon, and were a guar 
III. Here are great expressions of 
upon the removal of the ark, ».5. JD 
himself, and all that were with him that 
musically inclined, made use of such in 
ments as they had to excite and ex 
their rejoicing upon this occasion. It m 
well put them into a transport of joy t 
the ark rise out of obscurity and moy, 
wards a public station. It is better to 
the ark in a house than not at all, bett 
a house than a captive in Dagon’s ter 
but it is very desirable to have it ina 
pitched on purpose for it, where the r 
to it may be more free and open. As § 
worship is better the more secret it is 
public worship is better the more pub 
is; and we have reason to rejoice } 
restraints are taken off, and the ark of 
finds welcome in the city of David, an 
not only the protection and support, bu 
countenance and encouragement, of the 
powers; for joy of this they played 
the Lord. Note, Public joy must ‘alway 
as before the Lord, with an eye to him 
terminating in him, and must not de 
into that which is carnal and sensu 
Lightfoot supposes that, upon this ocez 
David penned the 68th Psalm, becaut 
begins with that ancient prayer of Moi 
the removing of the ark, Let God a 
let his enemies be scattered; and noti 
taken there (v. 25) of the singers and pl 
on instruments that attended, and (, ! 
the princes of several of the tribes; 
perhaps those words in the last verse, 0 
thou art terrible out of thy holy pi 
were added upon occasion of the deal 
Uzzah. an 
IV. Here is an error that they were g 
of in this matter, that they carried th 
a cart or carriage, whereas the priests 
have carried it upon their shoulders, 


ie 


-) re 


hhathites that had the charge of the 
/ waggons assigned them, because 
pice was to bear it upon their shoulders, 
ii. 9, The ark was no such heavy 
but that they might, among them, 
ied it as far as Mount Sion upon 
ulders, they needed not to put-it in 
dike a common thing. It was no ex- 
e for them that the Philistines had done 
d were not punished for it; they knew 
tter, nor had they any priests or Levites 
them to undertake the carrying of it; 
carry it in a cart than that any of 
on’s priests should carry it. Philistines 
cart the ark with impunity; but, if 
tes do so, they do itat their peril. And 
ended the matter very little that it was a 
; old or new, it was not what God 
appointed. I wonder how so wise and 
aman as David was, that conversed so 
with the law of God, came to be guilty 
“such an oversight. We will charitably 
e that it was because he was so extremely 
upon the substance of the service that 
got to take care of this circumstance. 


And when they came to Nachon’s 
hing-floor, Uzzah put forth his 
to the ark of God, and took 
d of it; for the oxen shook i2¢. 
fod: the anger of the Lorp was 
ed against Uzzah; and God 
ote him there for his error; and 
jere he died by the ark of God. 8 
ad David was displeased, because 
Lorp had made a breach upon 
gzan: and he called the name of 
place Perez-uzzah to this day. 9 
d David was afraid of the Lorp 
day, and said, How shall the ark 
he Lorp come to me? 10 So 
d would not remove'the ark of 
Lorp unto him into the city of 
d: but David carried it aside into 
ie house of Obed-edom the Gittite. 
1 And the ark of the Lorn con- 
din the house of Obed-edom 
Gittite three months: and the 
blessed Obed-edom, and all his 
ehold. 


Ve have here Uzzah struck dead for 
ng the ark, when it was upon its jour- 
towards the city of David, a sad provi- 
ee, which damped their mirth, stopped 
progress of the ark, and, for the present, 
ersed this great assembly, which had 
together to attend it, and sent them 
in a fright. 

_ Uzzah’s offence seems very small. He 
his brother Ahio, the sons of Abinadab, 
| whose house the ark had long been lodged, 
been used to attend it, to show their 
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their own private honour and advantage, 
undertook to drive the cart in which the 
ark was carried, this being perhaps the last 
service they were likely to do it; for others 
would be employed about it when it came to 
the city of David. Ahio went perme, to 
clear the way, and, if need were, to lead the 
oxen. Uzzah followed close to the side of 
the cart. It happened that the oxen shook 
it, v.6. The critics are not agreed about the 
signification of the original word: They 
stumbled (so our margin); they kicked (so 
some), perhaps against the goad with which 
Uzzah drove them; they stuck in the mire, 
so some. By some accident or other the 
ark was in danger of being overthrown. Uz- 
zah thereupon laid hold of it, to save it from 
falling, we have reason to think with a very 
good intention, to preserve the reputation of 
the ark and to prevent a bad omen. Yet 
this was his crime. Uzzah was a Levite, but 
priests only might touch the ark. The law 
was express concerning the Kohathites, that, 
though they were to carry the ark by the 
staves, yet they must not touch any holy 
thing, lest they die, Num. iv. 15. Uzzah’s 
long familiarity with the ark, and the con- 
stant attendance he had given to it, might 
occasion his presumption, but would not ex- 
cuse it. 

II. His punishment for this offence seems 
very great (v. 7): The anger of the Lord was 
kindled against him (for in sacred things he 
is a jealous God) and he smote him there for 
his rashness, as the word is, and struck him 
dead upon the spot. There he sinned, and 
there he died, by the ark of God; even the 
mercy-seat would not save him. Why was 
God thus severe with him? 1. The touch- 
ing of the ark was forbidden to the Levites 
expressly under pain of death—lest they 
die ; and God, by this instance of severity, 
would show how he might justly have dealt 
with our first parents, when they had eaten 
that which was forbidden under the same 
penalty—Jest you die. 2. God saw the pre- 
sumption and irreverence of Uzzah’s heart. 
Perhaps he affected to show, before this 
great assembly, how bold he could make 
with the ark, having been so long acquainted 
with it. Familiarity, even with that which is 
most awful, is apt to breed contempt. 3 
David afterwards owned that Uzzah died for 
an error they were all guilty of, which was 
carrying the ark in a cart. Because it was 
not carried on the Levites’ shoulders, the 
Lord made that breach upon us, 1 Chron. xv. 
13. But Uzzah was singled out to be made 
an example, perhaps because he had been 
most forward in advising that way of con- 
veyance ; however he had fallen into another 
error, which was occasioned by that: Per- 
haps the ark was not covered, as it should 
have been, with the covering of badgers” 
skins (Num. iv. 6), and that was a further 
provocation. 4. God would hereby strike 
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The ark in the house of Obed-edom. 


an awe upon the thousands of Israel, would 
convince them that the ark was never the 


_aess venerable for its having been so long in 


mean circumstances, and thus he would 
teach them to rejoice with trembling, and 
always to treat holy things with reverence 
and holy fear. 5. God would hereby teach 
us that a good intention will not justify a 
bad action ; it will not suffice to say of that 
which is ill done that it was well meant. He 
will let us know that he can and will secure 
nis ark, and needs not any man’s sin to help 
him to doit. 6. If it was so great a crime 
for one to lay hold on the ark of the covenant 
that had no right to do so, what is it for 
those to lay claim to the privileges of the 
covenant that come not up to the terms of 
it? To the wicked God says, What hast 
thou to do to take my covenant in thy mouth ? 
Ps. 1. 16. Friend, how camest thou in hither ? 
If the ark was so sacred, and not to be 
touched irreverently, what is the blood of 
the covenant ? Heb. x. 29. 

III. David’s feelings on the infliction of 
this stroke were keen, and perhaps not 
altogether as they should have been. He 
should have humbled himself under God’s 
hand, confessed his error, acknowledged 
God’s righteousness, and deprecated the 
further tokens of his displeasure, and then 
have gone on with the good work he had in 
hand. But we find, 1. He was displeased. 
It is not said because Uzzah had affronted 
God, but because God had made a breach 
upon Uzzah (v. 8): David's anger was kindled. 
It is the same word that is used for God’s 
displeasure, v. 7. Because God was angry, 
David was angry and out of humour. As if 
God might not assert the honour of his ark, 
and frown upon one that touched it rudely, 
without asking David leave. Shall mortal 
man pretend to be more just than God, ar- 
raign his proceedings, or charge him with 
iniquity ? David did not now act like him- 
self, like a man after God’s own heart. It is 
not for us to be displeased at any thing that 
God does, how unpleasing soever it is to us. 
The death of Uzzah was indeed an eclipse to 
the glory of a solemnity which David valued 
himself upon more than any thing else, and 
might give birth to some speculations among 
those that were disaffected to him, as if God 
were departing from him too ; but he ought 
nevertheless to have subscribed to the righ- 
teousness and wisdom of God in it, and not 
to have been displeased at it.. When we lie 
under God’s anger we must keep under our 
own. 2. He was afraid, v. 9. It should 
seem he was afraid with amazement; for he 
said, How shall the ark of the Lord come to 
me? As if God sought advantages against 
all that were about him, and was so ex- 
tremely tender of his ark that there was no 
dealing with it; and therefore better for him 
to keep it at a distance. (Qui procul a Jove, 
arocul a fulmine—To retire from Jove is to 
retire from the thunder-bolt, He should 
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—s have said, “ Let t 

and I wili take warning by this to 
with more reverence.” ~ sit dew ne n0 
God, Jer. xxv. 6) and I will do you no 
Or this may be looked upon as ag 
which David made of this tremendou 
ment. He did not say, “* Surely Uzz 
a sinner above all men, because ‘he 
such things,” but’ is concerned for 
as one conscious, not*only of his ow 
worthiness of God’s favour, but: his” 
noxiousness to God’s displeasure. “ 
might justly strike me“dead as he did U 
My flesh trembles for fear of thee,” Ps. ¢ 
120. This God intends in his’ judgme 
that others may hear and fear. Davi 
fore will not bring the ark into his own 
(v. 10) tll he is better prepared for its rec 
tion. 3. He took care to perpetuate 
remembrance of this stroke by a new 
he gave to the place: Perez-uzzah, the b re 
of Uzzah, v.8. He had beenately trium 
ing in the breach made upon his enemi 
and called the place Baal-perazim, a pl 
of breaches. But here is a‘ breach 4 
his friends.. When we see one breach, 
should consider that we know not where 
next will be. The memorial of this str 
would be a warning to posterity to take h 
of all rashnéss and irreverence in dea 
about holy things; for God will bé sanet 
in those that come nigh unto him. 4. 
lodged the ark ina good house, the hou: 
Obed-edom a Levite, which happened & 
near the place where this disaster happet 
and there, (1.) It was kindly entertained 
welcomed,:and continued there three mon 
v. 10, 11. Obed-edom knew what slaug! 
the ark had made among the Philistines | 
imprisoned it and the Bethshemites | 
looked into it. He saw Uzzah struck ¢ 
for touching it, and perceived that D 
himself was afraid of meddling with it; 
he cheerfully invites it to his own hoi 
and opens his doors to it without f 
knowing it was a savour of death unto ¢ 
only to those that treated it ill. “O°” 
courage,” says bishop Hall, “ of an hoi 
and faithful heart! nothing can make 
otherwise than amiable to his own peo} 
even his very justice is lovely.” (2) It] 
well for its entertainment- The Lord ble 
Obed-edom and all his household. The s 
hand that punished Uzzah’s proud pres 
tion rewarded Obed-edom’s humble b 
ness, and made the ark to him a savou 
life unto life. Let none think the wors 
the gospel for the judgments inflict 
those that reject it, but set in op 
to them the blessings it brings to 
duly receive it. . None ever had, no 
shall have, reason to say that it is im val 
serve God. _ Let masters of families be 
couraged to keep up religion in their fami 
and to serve God and the interests of 
kingdom with their houses and est 
that is the way to bring a blessing 


whereas before Obed-edom was 
‘on a sudden, in these three months, 
state increased, to the envy of his 
zh . Piety is the best friend to 
y. ‘In wisdom’s left hand are riches 
‘honour. His household shared in the 
sing. It is good living in a family that 
rtains the ark, for all about it will fare 
better for it. = . 
12 And it was told king David, 
g, The Lorp hath blessed the 
e of Obed-edom, and all that per- 
hk unto him, because of the ark 
od. So David ‘went and brought 
he ark of God from the house of 
-edom into the city of David 
gladness. 13 And it was so, 
when they that bare the ark 
the Lorp had gone six paces, he 
ficed oxen and fatlings. 14 And 
d danced before the Lorn, with 
his might; and David was girded 
h a linen ephod. 15 So David 
all the house of Israel brought 
the ark of the Lory with shouting, 
with the sound of the trumpet, 
And as the ark of the Lorp came 
0 the city of David, Michal Saul’s 
laughter looked through a window, 
and saw king David leaping and 
icing before the Lorn; and <she 
pised him in her heart. 17 And 
brought in the ark of the Lorn, 
‘set it in his place, in the midst 
f the tabernacle that. Dayid had 
itched for it: and David. offered 
urmt offerings and peace offerings 
fore the Lorp. 1S And as soon 
vid had made an end of offering 
rt offerings and peace offerings, he 
ed the people in the name of the 
of hosts, 19 And he. dealt 
fiong all the people, evenamong the 
iole multitude of Israel, ‘as well to 
women as men, to every one a 
of bread, and a good. piece;of 
and a flagon of wine. So all 
eople departed every one to his 
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: have here the second attempt to bring 
k home to the city of David; and this 
eded, thongh the former miscarried. 
_ I. It should seem the blessing with which 
house of Obed-edom was blessed. for the 

k’s sake was a great inducement to David 
ng it forward; for when that was told 
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ark is a guest which none 
hat bid it welcome. Josephu: 


in the best manner. 


| enough to be employed in holy duties: the 
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Michal despises David. 
him (ev. 12) he hastened to fetch it to him 
For, 1. It was an evidence that God was re- 
conciled to them, and his anger was turned 
away. As David could read God’s frowns 
upon them allin Uzzah’s stroke, so he could 
read God’s favour to them all in Obed-edom’s 
prosperity; and, if God be at peace with 
them, they can cheerfully go on with their 
design. 2. It was an evidence that the ark 
was not such a burdensome stone as it was 
taken to be, but, on the contrary, happy was 
the man that had it near him. Christ is in- 
deed a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, 
to those that are disobedient; but to those 
who believe he is a corner-stone, elect, precious, 
1 Pet. ii, 6—8. When David heard that 
Obed-edom had such joy of the ark, then he 
would have it in his own city. Note, The 
experience others have had of the gains of 
godliness should encourage us to be religious. 
Is the ark a blessing to others’ houses? Jet us 
bid it welcome to ours; we may have it, and 
the blessing of it, without fetching it from 
our neighbours. 

II. Let us see how David managed the 
matter now. 1. He rectified the former error. 
He did not put the ark in a cart now, but 
ordered those whose business it was to carry 
it on their shoulders. This is implied here 
(v. 13) and expressed 1 Chron. xv.15. Then 
we make a good use of the judgments of 
God on ourselves and others when we are 
awakened by them to reform and amend 
whatever has been amiss. 2. At their first 
setting out he offered sacrifices to God (v. 13) 
by way of atonement for their former errors 
and in a thankful acknowledgment of the 


blessings bestowed on the house of Obed- 


edom. Then we are likely to speed in our 
enterprises when we begin with God and give 
diligence to make our peace with him. When 
we attend upon God in holy ordinances our 
eye must be to the great sacrifice, to which 
we owe it that we are taken into covenant 
and communion with God, Ps.1.5. 3. He 


himself attended the solemnity with the 


highest expressions of joy that could be 
(v. 14): He danced before the Lord with ail 
his might ; he leaped for joy, as one trans- 
ported with the occasion, and the more be- 
cause of the disappointment he met with the 
last time. It is a pleasure to a good man to 
see his errors rectified and himself in the 
way of his duty. His dancing, I suppose, 
was not artificial, by any certain rule or 
measure, nor do we find that any danced 
with him; but it was a natural expression of 
his great joy and exultation of mind. He 
did it with all his might; so we should per- 
form all our religious services, as those that 
are intent upon them and desire to do them 
All our might is little 


work deseryes it all. On this occasion David 
laid aside his imperial purple, and put on a2 
plain linen ephod, which was light and con- 
venient for dancing, and was used in religious 
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David expostulates with Michal. 


exercises by those who were no priests, for 
Samuel wore one, 1 Sam. ii. 18. ‘That great 
prince thought it no disparagement to him to 
appear in the habit of a minister to the ark. 
4. All the people triumphed in this advance- 
ment of the ark (v. 15): They brought it up 
into the royal city with shouting, and with 
sound of trumpet, so expressing their own joy 
in loud acclamations, and giving notice to all 
about them to rejoice with them. The public 
and free administration of ordinances, not 
only under the protection, but under the 
smiles, of the civil powers, is just matter of 
rejoicing to any people. 5. The ark was 
safely brought to, and honourably deposited 
in, the place prepared for it, v.17. They 
set itin the midst of the tabernacle, or tent, 
which David had pitched for it ; not the taber- 
nacle which Moses reared, for that was at 
Gibeon (2 Chron. i. 13), and, we may sup- 
pose, being made of cloth, in so many hun- 
dred years it had gone to decay and was not 
fit to be removed ; but this was a tent set up 
on purpose to receive the ark. He would 
not bring it into a private house, no, not his 
own, lest it should seem to be too much en- 
grossed, and people’s resort to it, to pray be- 
fore it, should be less free; yet he would not 
build a house for it, lest that should super- 
sede the building of a more stately temple in 
due time, and therefore, for the present, he 
placed it within curtains, under a canopy, 
in imitation of Moses’s tabernacle. As soon 
as ever it was lodged, he offered burnt-offer- 
ings and peace-offerings, in thankfulness to 
God that the business was now done without 
any more errors or breaches, and in suppli- 
cation to God for the continuance of his fa- 
vour. Note, All our joys must be sanctified 
both with praises and prayers; for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased. Now, it should 
seem, he penned the 132d Psalm. 6. The 
people were then dismissed with great satis- 
faction. He sent them away, (1.) With a 
gracious prayer: He blessed them in the name 
of the Lord of hosts (v. 18), having not only 
a particular interest in heaven as a prophet, 
but an authority over them as a prince; for 
the less is blessed of the better, Heb. vii. 7. 
He prayed to God to bless them, and parti- 
cularly to reward them for the honour and 
respect they had now shown to his ark, 
assuring them they should be no losers by 
their journey, but the blessing of God upon 
their affairs at home would more than bear 
their charges. He testified his desire for 
their welfare by this prayer for them, and let 
them know they had a king that loved them. 
(2.) With a generous treat; for so it was, 
rather than a distribution of alms. The great 
men, it is probable, he entertained at his own 
house, but to the multitude of Israel, men and 
women (and children, says Josephus), he dealt 
to every one a cake of bread (a spice-cake, so 
some), a good piece of flesh—a handsome de- 
cent piece (so some)—a part of the peace- 
offerings (so Josephus), that they might feast 
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bottle, of wine, v. 10." Probar 
this provision to be made for them 
respective quarters, and this he did, [1. 
token of his joy and gratitude te 
When the heart is enlarged in cheerful 
the hand should be opened in libera 
The feast of Purim was observed with ; 
ing portions one to another, Esth. ix. 22, | 
those to whom God is merciful ought 
show mercy in forgiving, so those tc wh 
God is bountiful ought to exercise bounty 
giving. [2.] To recommend himself to 
people, and confirm his interest in them ; 
every one is a friend to him that giveth gij 
Those that cared not for his prayers woi 
love him for his generosity ; and this wor 
encourage them to attend him another f 
if he saw cause to call them together. 

20 Then David returned to bless! 
household. And Michal the daught 
of Saul came out to meet David, ai 
said, How glorious was the king 
Israel to day, who uncovered him 
to day in the eyes of the handmai 
of his servants, as one of the vy; 
fellows shamelessly uncovereth hi 
self! 21. And David said unto 
chal, It was before the Lorp, whi 
chose me before thy father, and b 
fore all his house, to appoint me ru 
over the people of the Lorp, 0} 
Israel: therefore will I play befo 
the Lorp. 22 And I will yet 
more vile than thus, and will be ba 
in mine own sight: and of the ma 
servants which thou hast spoken 
of them shall I be had in honon 
23 Therefore Michal the daughter 
Saul had no child unto the day of | 
death. 

David, having dismissed the congregat 
with a blessing, returned to bless his he 
hold (v. 20), that is, to pray with them 
for them, and to offer up his family than 
giving for this national mercy. Minis! 
must not think that their public performan 
will excuse them from their family-worsh 
but when they have, with their instru 
and prayers, blessed the solemn ass' 
they must return in the same manner 
bless their households, for with them # 
are ina particular manner charged. Daj 
though he had prophets, and priests, 2 
Levites, about him, to be his chaplains, 
did not devolye the work upon them, | 
himself blessed his household. It is angi 
work to worship God, and therefore sur 
that can be no disparagement to the grea 
of men iio 

Never did David return to his house with 
so much pleasure and satisfaction as he d 
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shad got the ark into his neigh- 
and yet even this joyful day con- 
ith some uneasiness, occasioned by 
de and peevishness of his wife. Even 
aces of princes are not exempt from 
stic troubles. David had pleased all 
‘multitude of Israel, but Michal was not 
ased with his dancing before the ark. For 
when he was ata distance, she scorned 
and when he came home she scolded 
She was not displeased at his gene- 
to the people, nor did she grudge the 
tainment he gave them ; but she thought 
raded himself too much in dancing be- 
the ark. It was not her covetousness, 
her pride, that made her fret. 
. When she saw David in the street 
ancing before the Lord she despised him in 
7 heart, v.16. She thought this mighty 
al of his for the ark of God, and the trans- 
ort of joy he was in upon its coming home 
him, was but a foolish thing, and unbe- 
ning so great a soldier, and statesman, and 
arch, as he was. It would have been 
h for him to encourage the devotion of 
, but she looked upon it as a thing 
‘below him to appear so very devout himself. 
“What a fool” (thinks she) “ does my hus- 
band make of himself now! How fond is 
f this ark, that might as well have lain 
where it had lain for so many years! 
h devotion has almost made him mad.” 
e, The exercises of religion appear very 
m in the eyes of those that have little 
0 religion themselves. 
When he came home in the very best 
ition she began to upbraid him, and 
so full of disdain and indignation that 
could not contain till she had him in 
e, but went out to meet him with her 
oaches. Observe, 
How she taunted him (v. 20): “ How 
jus was the king of Israel to-day ! What 
e didst thou make to-day in the midst 
e mob! How unbecoming thy post and 
er!” Her contempt of him and his 
tion began in the heart, but out of the 
ndance of that the mouth spoke. That 
ch displeased her was his affection to the 
which she wished he had no greater 
Iness for than she had: but she basely 
esents his conduct, in dancing before the 
as lewd and immodest ; and, while really 
s displeased at it as a diminution to his 
, She pretended to dislike it as a re- 
each to his virtue, that he uncovered him- 
fin the eyes of the maid-servants, as no 
would have done but one of the vain 
that cared not how much he shamed 
If. We have no reason to think that 
was true in fact. David, no doubt, 
ed decorum, and governed his zeal 
discretion. But it is common for those 
reproach religion thus to put false 
rs upon it and lay it under the most 
us characters. To have abused any man 
for his pious zeal would have been very 
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profane, but to abuse her own husband thus, 
whom she ought to have reverenced, and ons 
whose prudence and virtue were above the 
reach of malice itself to disparage, one who 
had shown such affection for her that he 
would not accept a crown unless he might 
have her restored to him (ch. iii. 13), was a 
most base and wicked thing, and showed her 
to have more of Saul’s daughter in her than 
of David’s wife or Jonathan’s sister. 

2. How he replied to her reproach. He 
did not upbraid her with her treacherous de- 
parture from him to embrace the bosom of a 
stranger. He had forgiven that, and there- 
fore had forgotten it, though, it may be, his 
own conscience, on this occasion, upbraided 


him with his folly in receiving her again (for _ 


that is said to pollute the land, Jer. iii. 1), 
but he justifies himself in what he did. 

(1.) He designed thereby to honour God 
(. 21): It was before the Lord, and with an 
eye tohim. Whatever invidious construc- 
tion she was pleased to put upon it, he had 
the testimony of his conscience for him 
that he sincerely aimed at the glory of God, 
for whom he thought he could never do 
enough. Here he reminds her indeed of the 
setting aside of her father’s house, to make 
way for him to the throne, that she might 
not think herself the most proper judge of 
propriety: ‘‘ God chose me before thy futher, 
and appointed me to be ruler over Israel, and 
now I am the fountain of honour; and, if 
the expressions of a warm devotion to God 
were looked upon as mean and unfashionable 
in thy father’s court, yet I will play before 
the Lord, and thereby bring them into reputa- 
tion again. And, if this be to be vile (v. 22), 
I will be yet more vile.” Note, [1.] We 
should be afraid of censuring the devotion of 
others though it may not agree with our 
sentiments, because, for aught that we know, 
the heart may be upright im it, and who are 
we that we should despise those whom God 
has accepted? [2.] If we can approve our- 
selves to God in what we do in religion, and 
do it as before the Lord, we need not value 
the censures and reproaches of men. If we 
appear right in God’s eyes, no matter how 
mean we appear in the eyes of the world. 


[3.] The more we are vilified for well-doing _ 


the more resolute we should be in it, and 
hold our religion the faster, and bind it the 
closer to us, for the endeavours of Satan’s 
agents to shake us and to shame us out of it. 
Twill be yet more vile. 

(2.) He designed thereby to humble him- 
self: ‘‘ I will be base in my own sight, and will 
think nothing too mean to stoop to for the 
honour of God.” In the throne of judg- 
ment, and in the field of battle, none shall do 
more to support the grandeur and authority 
of a prince than David shall; but in acts of 
devotion he lays aside the thoughts of ma- 
jesty, humbles himself to the dust before the 
Lord, joins in with the meanest services done 
in honour of the ark, and thinks all this ne 
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David's care of the ark. 


diminution to him. The greatest of men is less 
than the least of the ordinances of Jesus Christ. 

(3.) He doubted not but even this would 
turn to his reputation among those whose re- 
proach Michal pretended to fear: Of the 
maid-servants shall I be had in honour. The 
common people would be so far from think- 
ing the worse of him for these pious con- 
descensions that they would esteem and 
honour him so much the more. Those 


_ that are truly pious are sometimes manifested 


in the consciences even of those that speak 
ill of them, 2 Cor. v.11. Let us never be 
driven from our duty by the fear of reproach; 
for to be steady and resolute in it will perhaps 
turn to our reputation more than we think 
Piety will have its praise. Let us 
not then be indifferent in it, nor afraid or 
ashamed to own it. 

David was contented thus to justify him- 
self, and did not any further animadvert upon 
Michal’s insolence; but God punished her for 
it, writing her for ever childless from this 
time forward, v. 23. She unjustly reproached 
David for his devotion, and therefore God 
justly put her under the perpetual reproach 
of barrenness. Those that honour God he will 
honour; but those that despise him, and his 
servants and service, shall be lightly esteemed. 


CHAP. Vil. 


Still the ark is David’s care as well as his joy. In this chapter 
we have, I. His consultation with Nathan about building a 
house for it; he signifies his purpose to do it (ver. 1, 2) and 
Nathan approves his purpose, ver. 3, II, His communion with 
God about it. 1. A gracious message God sent him aboutit, 
accepting his purpose, countermanding the performance, and 
promising him an entail of blessings upon his family, ver. 
4—17. 2.A very humble prayer which David offered up to God 
in return to that gracious message, thankfully accepting God’s 


promises to him, and earnestly praying for the performance of 


them, ver. 18—29. And, in both these, there 1s an eye to the 
Messiah and his kingdom. 


ND it came to pass, when the 
king sat in his house, and the 
Lorp had given him rest round 


about from all his enemies; 2 That 


the king said unto Nathan the pro- 
phet, See now, I dwell in a house 
of cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth 
within curtains. 3 And Nathan said 
to the king, Go, do all that zs in thine 
heart; for the Lorp is with thee. 
Here is, I. David at rest. He sat in his 


~ house (v. 1), quiet and undisturbed, having 


no occasion to take the field: The Lord had 
given him rest round about, from all those 
that were enemies to his settlement in the 
throne, and he sets himself to enjoy that 
rest. Though he was a man of war, he was 


For peace (Ps. cxx. 7) and did not delight in 


war. He had not been long at rest, nor was 
it long before he was again engaged in war; 
but ai present he enjoyed a calm, and he was 


"in his element when he was sitting in his 


house, meditating in the law of God. 

If. David’s thought of buildinga temple for 
the horour of God. He had built a palace 
for himself and a city for his servants; and 
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now he thinks of building a habit 
the ark. 1. Thus he would make a 
return for the honours God put upon 
Note, When God, in his providence, ha 
markably done much for us, it should 
us upon contriving what we may do for 
and his glory. What shail I render unt 
Lord? 2.'Thus he would improve the pre: 
calm, and make a good use of the rest € 
had given him. Now that he was not cal 
out to serve God and Israel in the high pl 
of the field, he would employ his thoug 
and time, and estate, in serving him an 
way, and not indulge himself in ease, mi 
less in luxury. When God, in his providen 
gives us rest, and finds us little to de 
worldly business, we must do so much 
more for God and our souls. How differ 
were the thoughts of David when he sat 
his palace from Nebuchadnezzar’s when 
walked in his ! Dan. iv. 29, 30. That p 
man thought of nothing but the might of 
own power, and the honour of his own 
jesty ; this humble soul is full of contriya 
how to glorify God, and give honour to h 
And how God resisteth the proud, and git 
grace and glory to the humble, the ey 
showed. David considered (v. 2) the st 
liness of his own habitation (I dwell in ai 
of cedar), and compared with that the me 
ness of the habitation of the ark (the 
dwells within curtains), and thought thi 
congruous, that he should dwell in a p 
and the ark in a tent. David had been} 
easy till he found out a place for the ark 
cxxxil. 4, 6), and now he is uneasy til 
finds out a better place. Gracious gra 
souls, (1.) Never think they can do eno 
for God, but, when they have done mi 
are still projecting to do more and devi 
liberal things. (2.) They cannot enjoy t 
own accommodations while they see 
church of God in distress and undera ele 
Davi can take little pleasure in a hous 
cedar for himself, unless the ark have 
Those who stretched themselves upon be 
iwory, and were not grieved for the afflic 
of Joseph, though they had David’s 
had not David’s spirit (Amos vi. 4, 6) 
those who dwelt in their ceiled houses w 
God’s house lay waste. oie. 
IH. His communicating this though 
Nathan the prophet. He told him, a 
friend and confidant, whom he used toad 
with. Could not David have gone aboi 
himself? Was it not’ a good work? 
not he himself.a prophet? Yes, but a 
multitude of counsellors there is safety. Di 
told him, that by him he might know 
mind of God. It was certainly a good w 
but it was uncertain whether it was thew! 
God that David should have the doing oi 
IV. Nathan’s approbation of it: Go, d 
that is in thy heart; for the Lord is with 
v. 3. We do not find that David told him 
that he purposed to build a temple, only tha 
it was a trouble to him that there was 
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it, from which Nathan easily gathered|the Lorp telleth thee that he will 


sin his heart, and bade him go on 
, Note, We ought to do all we 
© encourage and promote the good pur- 
and designs of others, and put in a 
sod word, as we have opportunity, to for- 
yard a good work. Nathan spoke this, not 
n God’s name, but as from himself; not 
prophet, but as a wise and good man ; 
as agreeable to the revealed will of God, 
ich requires that all in their places should 
it themselves for the advancement of 
on and the service of God, though it 
s his secret will was otherwise, that 
d should not do this. It was Christ’s 
ative always to speak the mind of God, 
h he perfectly knew. Other prophets 
= it only when the spirit of prophecy 
upon them; but, if in any thing they 
ok (as Samuel, 1 Sam. xvi. 6, and Na- 
an here) God soon rectified the mistake. 


4 And it came to pass that night, 
hat the word of the Lorp came unto 
athan, saying, 5 Go and tell my 
eryant David, Thus saith the Lorn, 
thou build me a house for me 
ellin? 6 Whereas I have not 
t in any house since the time 
‘I brought up the children of 
el out of Egypt, even to this 
but have walked in a tent and 
tabernacle. 7 In all the places 
I have walked with all the 
lren of Israel spake I a word with 
of the tribes of Israel, whom I 
mmanded to feed my people Israel, 
, Why build ye not me a 
‘of cedar? 8 Now therefore 
alt thou say unto my servant 
, Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, 
thee from the sheepcote, from 
ing the sheep, to be ruler over 
people, over Israel: 9 And I was 
thee whithersoever thou wentest, 
have cut off all thine enemies 
‘of thy sight, and have made thee 
t name, like unto the name of 
eat men that are in the earth. 
oreover I will appoint a place 
my people Israel, and will plant 
m, that they may dwell in a place 
their own, and move no more; 
her shall the children of wicked- 
afflict them any more, as before- 
11 And as since the time that 
manded judges to be over my 
le Israel, and have caused thee 
t from all thine enemies. Also 


make ‘thee a house. 12 And when 


thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt — 


sleep with thy fathers, I will set up 


thy seed after thee, whieh shall pro-— 


ceed out of thy bowels, and I will 
establish his kingdom. 13 He shall 
build a house for my name, and I 
will establish the throne of his king- 
dom forever. 14 Iwill be his father, 
and he shall be my son. If he com- 
mit iniquity, I will chasten him with 
the rod of men, and with the stripes 
of the children of men: 15 But my 
mercy shall not depart away from 
him, as I took ié from Saul, whom I 
put away before thee. 16 And thine 
house and thy kingdom shall be es- 
tablished for ever before thee: thy 
throne shall be established for ever. 
17 According to all these words, 
and according to all this vision, so did 
Nathan speak unto David. 


We have here a full revelation of God’s 
favour to David and the kind intentions of 
that favour, the notices and assurances of 
which God sent him by Nathan the prophet, 
whom he entrusted to deliver this long mes- 
sage to him. . The design of it is to take him 
off from his purpose of building the temple 
and it was therefore sent, 1. By the same hand 
that had given him encouragement to do it, 
lest, if it had been sent by any other, Nathan 
should be despised and insulted and David 
should be perplexed, being encouraged by 
one prophet and discouraged by another. 
2. The same night, that Nathan might not 
continue long in an error nor David have his 
head any further filled with thoughts of that 
which he must never bring to pass. God 
might have said this to David himself imme- 


diately, but he chose to send it by Nathan, | 


to support the honour of his prophets, and 
to. preserve in David a regard to them. 


Though he be the head, they must be the - 


eyes by which he must see the visions of the 
Almighty, and the tongue by which he must 
hear the word of God. He that delivered 
this long message to Nathan-assisted his 
memory to retain it, that he might deliver it 
fully (he being resolved to deliver it faith- 
fully).as he received it of the Lord. Nowin 
this message, — 

I. David’s purpose to build God a house 
is superseded. God took notice of that pur- 
pose, for he knows what is m man; and he 
was well pleased with it, as appears 1 Kings 
vii. 18, Thou didst well that it was in thy 
heart ; yet he forbade him to go on with his 
purpose (v. 5) : “Shalt thou build me a house? 
No, thow shalt not (as it is explained in the 


Rod's covenant with Davie. 


and he must enlarge the borders of Israel, 
by carrying on their conquests. David is a 
sweet psalmist, and he must prepare psalms 
for the use of the temple when it is built, and 
settle the courses of the Levites; but his 
son’s genius will better suit for building the 
house, and he will have a better treasure to 
bear the charge of it, and therefore let it be 
reserved for him to do. As every man hath 
recewed the gift, so let him minister. The 
building of a temple was to be a work of 
time, and preparation made for it ; but it was 
a thing that had never been spoken of till 
now. God tells him, 1. That hitherto he 
had never had a house built for him (v. 6), a 
tabernacle had served hitherto, and it might 
serve awhile longer. God regards not out- 
ward pomp in his service ; his presence was 
as surely with his people when the ark was 
in a tent as when it was in a temple. David 
was’ uneasy that the ark was in curtains 
(a mean and movable habitation), but God 
never complained of it as any uneasiness to 
him. He did not dwell, but walk, and yet 
fainted not, nor was weary. Christ, like the 
ark, when here on earth walked in a tent or 
tabernacle, for he went about doing good, and 
dwelt not in any house of his own, till he as- 
cended on high, to the mansions above, in 
nis Father’s house, and there he sat down. 
The church, like the ark, in this world is 
ambulatory, dwells in a tent, because its pre- 
sent state is both pastoral and military ; its 
continuing city is to come. David, in his 
psalms, often calls the tabernacle a temple 
(as Ps. v. 7; xxvii. 4; xxix. 9; Ixv. 4; 
CXXxvill. 2), because it answered the inten- 
tion of a temple, though it was made but of 
curtains. Wise and good men value not the 
show, while they have the substance. David 
perhaps had more true devotion, and sweeter 
communion with God, in a house of cur- 
tains, than any of his successors in the house 
of cedar. 2. That he had never given any 
orders or directions, or the least intimation, 
to any of the sceptres of Israel, that is, to any 
of the judges, 1 Chron. xvii. 6 (for rulers are 
called sceptres, Ezek. xix. 14, the great Ruler 
is called so, Num. xxiv. 17), concerning the 
building of the temple, v. 7. That worship 
only is acceptable which is instituted ; why 
should David therefore design what God 
never ordained? Let him wait for a warrant, 
and then let him do it. Better a tent of 
God’s appointing than a temple of his own 
inventing. 

If. David is reminded of the great things 
God had done for him, to let him know that 
he was a favourite of heaven, though he had 
not the favour to be employed in this service, 
as also that God was not indebted to him for 
his good intentions, but, whatever he did for 
God’s honour, God was beforehand with 
him, v. 8,9. 1. He had raised him from a 
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parallel place, 1 Chron. xvii. 4); there is| very mean and low condition : 


other work appointed for thee to do, which | from the sheep-cote. Itis good for th 
must be done first.’”’ David is a man of war, | have come to great preferment to. 


reminded of their small beginnings, t 
may always be humble and thankful. 2. | 
had given him success and victory over 
enemies (v. 9). “ I was with thee whithe 
ever thou wentest, to protect thee when p 
sued, to prosper thee when pursuing. I hu 
cut off all thy enemies, that stood in the w 
of thy advancement and settlement.” 3. ] 
had crowned him not only with power a 
dominion in Israel, but with honour and } 
putation among the nations about: I he 
made thee a great name. He had becot 
famous for his courage, conduct, and gre 
achievements, and was more talked of th 
any of the great men of his day. A gre 
name is what those who have it have g 
reason to be thankful for and may impre 
to good purposes, but what those who h 
it not have no reason to be ambitious of, 
good name is more desirable. A mann 
pass through the world very obscurely 
yet very comfortably. 
III. A happy establishment 1s promiset 
God’s Israel, v. 10, 11. This comes ini 
parenthesis, before the promises made 
David himself, to let him understand t 
what God designed to do for him 
Israel’s sake, that they might be happy un 
his administration, and to give him the sa 
faction of foreseeing peace upon Israel, ¥ 
it was promised him that he should see 
children’s children, Ps. cxxvili. 6. A g 
king cannot think himself happy unle 
kingdom be so. The promises that fol 
relate to his family and posterity ; these th 
fore, which speak of the settlement of Is 
intend the happiness of his own reign. 4 
things are promised:—1. A quiet plac 
will appoint a place for my people Is, 
It was appointed long ago, yet they \ 
disappointed, but now that appointn 
should be made good. Canaan shoul 
clearly their own without any ejection 
molestation. 2. A quiet enjoyment 
place: The children of wickedness (mea 
especially the Philistines, who. had bee 
long a plague to them) shall not afflict 
any more; but, as in the time that I ei 
judges to be over my people Israel, Iwill 
thee to rest from all thy enemies (so 
may be read), that is, ‘ I will continue 
complete that rest; the land shall resi 
war, as it did under the judges.” =~ 
IV. Blessings are entailed upon the fa 
and posterity of David. David had pur 
to build God a house, and, in requital, 
promises to build him a house, v.11. _ 
ever we do for God, or sincerely desig 
though Providence prevents our doin 
shall in no wise lose our reward. 
promised to make hima name (v. 9); 
promises to make hima house, which 
bear up that name. It would bea g 
tiefaction to David, while he li 4 
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nily should flourish when he was 
xt to the happiness of our souls, 
church of God, we should desire the 
ppiness of our seed, that those who come 
us may be praising God on earth when we 
e praising him in heaven. 

Some of these promises relate to Solo- 
mon, his immediate successor, and to the 
royal line of Judah. (1.) That God would 
advance him to the throne. Those words, 
when thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep 
ith thy fathers, intimate that David himself 
ould come to his grave in peace ; and then 
| Twill set up thy seed. This favour was so 
uch the greater because it was more than 
d had done for Moses, or Joshua, or any 
the judges whom he called to feed his 
ople. David’s government was the first 


st of the kingdom was to reach to his 
ritual seed. If children, then heirs. (2.) 
at he would settle him in the throne: I 
1 establish his kingdom (v. 12), the throne 
his kingdom, v. 13. His title shall be clear 
d uncontested, his interest confirmed, and 
administration steady. (3.) That he 
wld employ him in that good work of 
ilding the temple, which David had only 
satisfaction of designing: He shall build 
ouse for my name, v.13. The work shall 
done, though David shall not have the 
ng of it. (4.) That he would take him 
9 the covenant of adoption (v. 14, 15): I 
l be his father, and he shall be my son. 
e need no more to make us and ours 
py than to have God to be a Father to us 
d them; and all those to whom God is 


by giving them the disposition of children. 
| If he be a careful, tender, bountiful Father to 
we must be obedient, tractable, dutiful 
dren to him. The promise here speaks 
unto sons. [1.] That his Father would 
correct him when there was occasion; for 
“what son is he whom the Father chasteneth not ? 
| Afflictions are an article of the covenant, and 
ire not only consistent with, but flow from, 
d’s fatherly love. “If he commit iniquity, 
it proved he did (1 Kings xi. 1), I will 
sten him to bring him to repentance, but 
hall be with the rod of men, such a rod as 
pen may wield—I will not plead against him 
with the great power of God,” Job xxiii. 6. 
rather such a rod as men may bear—“I 
consider his frame, and correct him with 
possible tenderness and compassion when 
here is need, and no more than there is need 
it shall be with the stripes, the touches 
so the word is) of the children of men; not 
stroke, or wound, but a gentle touch.” 
| That yet he would not disinherit him 
15): My mercy (and that is the inherit- 
nee of sons) shall not depart from him. The 
evolt of the ten tribes from the house of 
Javid was their correction for iniquity, but 
€ constant adherence of the other two to 
OL. IL. 
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was entailed; for the promise made to. 


mae 


that family, which was a competent support 
of the royal dignity, perpetuated the mercy 
of God to the seed of David, according to 
this promise; though that family was cut 
short, yet it was not cut off, as the house of 
Saul was. Never any other family swayed 
the sceptre of Judah than that of David. 
This is that covenant of royalty celebrated 
(Ps. Ixxxix. 3, &c.) as typical of the covenant 
of redemption and grace. 

2. Others of them relate to Christ, who is 
often called David and the Son of David, 
that Son of David to whom these promises 
pointed and in whom they had their full ac- 
complishment. He was of the seed of David, 
Acts xiii. 23. To him God gave the throne of 
his father David (Luke i. 32), all power both 
in heaven and earth, and authority to execute 
judgment. He was to build the gospel tem- 
ple, a house for God’s name, Zech. vi. 12, 13. 
That promise, I will be his Father, and he 
shall be my Son, is expressly applied to Christ 
by the apostle, Heb. i. 5. But the establish- 
ing of his house, and his throne, and his 
kingdom, for ever (v.13, and again, and a 
third time v. 16, for ever), can be applied to 
no other than Christ and his kmgdom. Da- 
vid’s house and kingdom have long since 
come to an end; it is only the Messiah’s 
kingdom that is everlasting, and of the in- 
crease of his government and peace there shalt 
be no end. ‘Che supposition of committing 
iniquity cannot indeed be applied to the Mes- 
siah himself, but it is applicable (and very 
comfortable) to his spiritual seed. ‘True be- 
lievers have their infirmities, for which they 
may expect to be corrected, but they shall 
not be cast off. Every transgression in the 


, | covenant will not throw us out of covenant. 


Now, (1.) This message Nathan faithfully 
delivered to David (v. 17); though, in for- 
bidding him to build the temple, he contra- 
dicted his own words, yet he was not back- 
ward to do it: when he was better informed 
concerning the mind of God. (2.) These 
promises God faithfully performed to David 
and his seed in due time. Though David 
came short of making good his purpose to 
build God a house, yet God didnot come short 
of making good his promise to build hima 
house. Such is the tenour of the covenant 
we are under ; though there are many failures 
in our performances, there are none in God’s. 


18 Then went king David in, and 
sat before the Lorn, and he said, 
Who am I, O Lord Gop? and what 
is my house, that thou hast brought 
me hitherto? 19 And this was yet 
a small thing in thy sight, O Lord 
Gop; but thou hast spoken also of 
thy servant’s house for a great while 
to come. And és this the manner of 
man, O Lord Gop? 20 And what 
can David say more unto thee? 
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Damds prayer for God's blessing. 
for thou, Lord Gop, knowest thy 
servant. 21 For thy word’s sake, 
and according to thine own heart, 
hast thou done all these great things, 


to make thy servant know. them. | forethe Lord, thatis, into the tabernacle v 


22 Wherefore thou art great, O Lorp 
God: for there is none like thee, 
neither zs there any God beside thee, 
according to all that we have heard 
with our ears. , 23 And what one 
nation in the earth zs like thy people, 
even like Israel, whom God went to 
redeem for a people to himself, and 
to make him a name, and to do for 
you great things and terrible, for thy 
Jand, before thy people, which thou 
redeemedst to thee from Egypt, from 
the nations and their gods? 24 


For thou hast confirmed to thyself|fore the Lord, so it may be read; but, whe 


thy people Israel fo be a people unto 
thee for ever: and thou, Lorp, art 
become their God. 25 And now, O 
Lorp God, the word that thou hast 
spoken concerning thy servant, and 
concerning his house, establish 7¢ for 
ever, and do as thou hast said. 26 
And let thy name be magnified for 
ever, saying, The Lorp of hosts is the 
God over Israel: and let the house 
of thy servant David be established 
before thee. 27 Forthou, O Lorp 
of hosts, God of Israel, hast revealed 
to thy servant, saying, I will build 
thee a house: therefore hath thy 
servant found in his heart to pray 
this prayer unto thee. 28 And now, 
O Lord Gop, thou aré that God, 


_ and thy words be true, and thou hast 


promised this goodness unto thy ser- 
vant: 29 Therefore now let it please 
thee to bless the house of thy servant, 
that_it may continue for ever before 
thee: for thou, O Lord Gop, hast 
spoken 7zé: and with thy blessing let 
the house of thy servant be blessed 
for ever. 


We have here the solemn address David 
made to God, in answer to the gracious mes- 
sage God had scnt him. We are not told 
what he said to Nathan; no doubt he re- 
ceived him very kindly and respectfully as 
God’s messenger. But his answer to God 
he took himself, and did not send by Nathan. 
When ministers deliver God’s message to us, 
it is not to them, but to God, that our hearts 


~ must xeply; he understands the language of! are sinners, and those that are highest a le 
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the heart, and to him we may 
David had no sooner received t 
than, while the impressions of it w 
he retired to return an answer. O 
I,.The place he retired to: He went: 


the ark was, which was the token of Gc 
presence; before that he presented hims 
God’s will now is that men pray every whe 
but, wherever we pray, we must set oursely, 
as before the Lord and set him before us, | 

II. The posture he put himself into : 
sat before the Lord. 1. It denotes the po 
ture of his body. Kneeling or standing 
certainly the most proper gesture to be us¢ 
in prayer; but the Jews, from this instane 
say, “It was allowed tosthe kings of th 
house of David to sit in the temple, and 
no other.” But this will by no means justi 
the ordinary use of that gesture in pray 
whatever may be allowed in a case of nece 
sity. David went im, and took his place t 


he prayed, he stood up as the manner wé 
Or he went in and continued before the Lor 
staid some time silently meditating, befo: 
he began his prayer, and then remain 
longer than usual in the tabernacle. Or, } 
It may denote the frame of his spirit at thi 
time. He went in, and composed himsi 
before the Lord; thus we should do in | 
our approaches to God. O God, my heart 
fixed, my heart is fixed. fe 
III. The prayer itself, which is full of th 
breathings of pious and devout affection t 
wards God. ‘ 
1. He speaks very humbly of himself ani 
his own merits. So he begins as one a 
tonished: Who amI, O Lord God! and wh 
is my house ? v.18. God had reminded hi 
of the meanness of his original (v. 8) and k 
subscribed to it; he had low thoughts, - 
Of his personal merits: Who amI? £ 
was upon all accounts a very conside 
and valuable man. His endowments both 
body and mind were extraordinary. His gil 
and graces were eminent. He was a mam 
honour, success, and usefulness, the darlin 
of his country and the dread of its enemie 
Yet, when he comes to speak of himse 
before God, he says, “‘ WhoamI? Ama 
not worth taking notice of.” (2.) Of th 
merits of his family: What ismy house? B 
house was of the royal tribe, and descendt 
from the prince of that tribe; he was all 
to the best families of the country, and y 
like Gideon, thinks his family poor in Jud 
and himself the least in his father’s how 
Judg. vi. 15... David thus humbled hin 
when Saul’s daughter was proposed to h 
for a wife (1 Sam. xviii. 18), but now vit 
much more reason. Note, It very well be= 
comes the greatest and best of men, even j 
the midst of the highest advancements, | 
have low and mean thoughts of themsely 
for the greatest of men are worms, the 


: ing “but what they have re- 
“What am : that thou hast brought 
, brought me to the kingdom, and 
tlement in it, and rest from all my 
es?” It intimates that he could not 
re reached this himself by his own manage- 
en t, if God had not brought him to it. All 
attainments must be looked upon as 
od’s vouchsafements. 
2. He speaks very highly and honourably 
of God’s favours to him. (1.) In what he 
had done for him: “Thou hast brought me 
erto, to this great dignity and dominion. 
itherto thou hast helped me.” Though 
e should be left at uncertainty concerning 
her mercy, we have great reason to be 
thankful for that which has been done for us 
¥ itherto, Acts xxvi.22. (2.) In what he had 
et further promised him. God had done 
reat things for him already, and yet, as if 
ose had ‘been nothing, he had promised to 
io much more, v. 19. Note, What God has 
laid out upon his people is much, but what 
the has laid up for them is infinitely more, 
xxxi. 19. ‘The present graces and com- 
ts of the saints are invaluable gifts; and 
as if these were too little for God to be- 
w upon his children, he has spoken con- 


erning them for a great while to come, even 
far as eternity itself reaches. Of this we 
st own, as David here, [1.] That it is far 
ond what we could expect: Is this the 
nanner of men ? that is, First, Can man ex- 
“pect to be so dealt with by his Maker? Is 
the law of Adam? Note, Considering 
hat the character and condition of man are, 
is very surprising and amazing that God 
hould deal with him as he does. Manisa 
mean creature, and therefore under a law of 
| distance—unprofitable to God, and therefore 
under a law of disesteem and disregard— 
“guilty and obnoxious, and therefore under a 
law of death-and damnation. But how un- 
e are God’s dealings with man to this law 
of Adam! He is brought near to God, pur- 
chased at a high rate, taken into covenant 
and communion with God; could this ever 
have been thought of ? Secondly, Do men 
u sually deal thus with one another? No, 
the way of our God is far above the manner 
ofmen. Though he be high, he has respect 
) the lowly ; and is this the manner of men? 
ough he is offended by us, he beseeches 
s to be reconciled, waits to be gracious, 
uultiplies his pardons : : and is this the man- 
: er of men? Some give another sense of 
‘this, reading it thus: And this is the law of 
an, the Lord Jehovah, that is, “This pro- 
| Mise of one whose kingdom shall be es- 
| tablished for ever must be understood of 
) one that is a man and yet the Lord Jehovah, 
this must be the law of such aone. A Mes- 
ah from my loins must be man, but, reign- 
for ever, must be God.” [2.] That be- 
d this there is nothing we can desire: 
Ind what can David say more unto thee ? 


rt art as 


“David's erage spi God’s hesstgi 

Thou, Lord, knowest thy servant, knowest 
what will make me happy, and what thou 
hast promised is enough to do so.” The 
promise of Christ includes all. If that man, 
the Lord God, be ours, what can we ask or 
think of more? Eph. iii. 20. The promises 
of the covenant of grace are framed by him 
that knows us, and therefore knows how to 
adapt them to every branch of our necessity. 
He knows us better than we know ourselves ; 
and therefore let us be satisfied with the pro- 
vision he has made for us. What can we 
say more for ourselves in our prayers than 
he has said for us in his promises ? 

3. He ascribes all to the free grace of God 
(v. 21), both the great things he had done 
for him and the great things he had made 
known to him. All was, (1:) For his word’s 
sake, that is, for the sake of Christ the eternal 
Word; it is all owing to his merit. Or, 
“That thou mayest magnify thy word of 
promise above all thy name, in making it the 
stay and store-house of thy people.” (2.) 
According to thy own heart, thy gracious 
counsels and designs, ex mero motu—of thy 
own good pleasure. Hven so, Father, because 
it seemed good in thy eyes. All that God does 
for his people in his providences, and secures 
to them in his promises, is for his pleasure 
and for his praise, the pleasure of his will 
and the praise of his word. 

4, He adores the greatness and glory of 
God (v. 22): Thou art great, O Lord God! 
for there is none like thee. God’s gracious 
condescension to him, and the honour he 


‘had put upon him, did not at all abate his 


awful veneration for the divine Majesty ; for 
the nearer any are brought to God the more 
they see of his glory, and the dearer we are 
in his eyes the greater he should be in ours. 
And this we acknowledge concerning God, 
that there is no being like him, nor any God 
besides him, and that what we have seen with 
our eyes of his power and goodness is ac- 
cording to all that we have heard with our 
ears, and the one half not told us. 

5. He expresses a great esteem for the 
Israel of God, v. 23, 24. As there was none 
among the gods to be compared with Jeho- 
vah, so none among the nations to be com- 
pared with Israel, considering, 

(1.) The works he had done for them. He 
went to redeem them, applied himself to it 
as a great work, went about it with solem- 
nity. Elohim halecu, dit veruni— Gods went, 
as if there was the same consultation and 
concurrence of all the persons in the blessed 
Trinity about the work of redemption that 
there was about the work of creation, when 
God said, Let. us make man. Whom_ those 
that were sent of God went to redeem ; so the 
Chaldee, meaning, I suppose, Moses and 
Aaron. The redemption of Israel, as de- 
scribed here, was t ‘pical of our redemption 
by Christ in that, [1.] They were redeemed 
from the nations and their gods; so are we 
from all imiquity and all conformity to this 
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David's prayer for God’s blessing. 
present world. Christ came to save his peo- 
ple from their sins. [2.] They were redeemed 
to be a peculiar people unto God, purified 
and appropriated to himself, that he might 
make himself a great name and do for them 
great things. The honour of God, and the 
eternal happiness of the saints, are the two 
things aimed at in their redemption. 

(2) The covenant he had made with them, 
v.24. It was, [1.] Mutual: “They to bea 
people to thee, and thou to be a God to them ; 
all their interests consecrated to thee, and all 
thy attributes engaged for them.” [2.] Im- 
mutable: ‘Thou hast confirmed them.” He 
that makes the covenant makes it sure and 
will make it good. 

6. He concludes with humble petitions to 
God. (1.) He grounds his petitions upon 
the message which God had sent him (wv. 27): 
Thou hast revealed this to thy servant, that is, 
“Thou hast of thy own good will given me 
the promise that thou wilt build mea house, 
else I could never have found in my heart to 
pray such a prayerasthis. I durst not have 
asked such great things if I had not been 
directed and encouraged by thy promise to 
ask them. ‘They are indeed too great for me 
to beg, but not too great for thee to give. 
Thy servant has found in his heart to pray 
this prayer ;” soit is in the criginal, and the 
LXX. Many, when they go to pray, have 
their hearts to seek, but David’s heart was 
found, that is, it was fixed, gathered in from 
its wanderings, and entirely engaged to the 
duty and employedinit. hat prayer which 
is found in the tongue only will not please 
God; it must be found in the heart; the 
heart must be lifted up and poured out before 
God. My son, give God thy heart. (2.) He 
builds his faith and hopes to speed upon the 
fidelity of God’s promise (v. 25): “ Thou art 
that God (thou art he, even that God, the Lord 
of sts, and God of Israel, or that God whose 
words are true, that God whom one may de- 
pend upon); and thow hast promised this 
goodness unto thy servant, which I am there- 
fore bold to pray for.” (3.) Thence he fetches 
the matter of his prayer, and refers to that 
as the guide of his prayers. [1.] He prays 
for the performance of God’s promise (v. 25) : 
“Let the word be made good to me, on which 
thou hast caused me to hope (Ps. cxix. 49) and 
do as thou hast said ; I desire no more, and 
I expect no less; so full is the promise, and 
so firm.” ‘Thus we must turn God’s pro- 
Mises into prayers, and then they shall be 
turned into performances; for, with God, 
saying and doing are not two things, as they 
often are with men. God will do as he hath 
said. [2.] He prays for the glorifying of 
God’s name (v. 26): Let thy name be magnt- 
jied for ever. This ought to be the summary 
and centre of all our prayers, the Alpha and 
the Omega of them. Begin with Hallowed 
be thy name, and end with Thine is the glory 
for ever. ‘ Whether I be magnified or no, let 


thy name be magnified.” And he reckons that 
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nothing magnifies God’s 
this, to say, with suitable affecti 
Lord of hosts is the God over Is 
bespeaks the God of Israel gloriou y 
that he is the Lord of hosts; and this’ 
speaks the Lord of hosts gloriously good, t 
he is God over Israel. In both, let his nam 
magnified for ever. Let all the creatures < 
all the churches give him the glory of th 
two. David desired the performance 
God’s promise for the honour, not of his 0} 
name, but of God’s. ‘Thus the Son of Day 
prayed, Father, glorify thy name (Jobn x 
28), and (John xvii. 1), Glorify thy Son, th 
thy Son may also glorify thee. [3.] F 
prays for his house, for to that the promis 
has special reference, First, That it might | 
happy (v. 29) : Let it please thee to bless tl 
house of thy servant; and again, with thy bles 
ing. ‘‘ Let the house of thy servant be trul 
and eternally blessed. Those whom th 
blessest are blessed indeed.” The care of goc 
men is very much concerning their families 
and the best entail on their families is thi 
of the blessing of God. The repetition 
this request is not a vain repetition, but é 
pressive of the value he had of the divi 
blessing, and his earnest desire of it, as; 
in all to the happiness of his family. § 
condly, That the happiness of it might re 
main: ‘“‘ Let it be established before thi 
(v. 26); let it continue for ever before thee, 
v. 29. He prayed, 1. That the entail of th 
crown might not be cut off, but remain i 
his family, that none of his might ever fe 
feit it, but that they might walk before Gos 
which would be their establishment. — 
That his kingdom might have its perfectia 
and perpetuity in the kingdom of the Me: 
siah. When Christ for ever sat down on th 
right hand of God (Heb. x. 12), and receive 
all possible assurance that his seed am 
throne shall be as the days of heaven, th 
prayer of David the son of Jesse for his see 
was abundantly answered, that it might cor 
tinue before God for ever. See Ps. Ixxii. V| 
The perpetuity of the Messiah’s kingdom } 
the desire and faith of all good people. 


CHAP. VIII. 
David having sought first the kingdom of God and the rig 

ness thereof, settling the ark as soon as he was bimseli 
settled, we are here told how all other things were added to & 
Here 1s an account, 1. Of his conquests. He triumphed, 
Over the Philistines, ver, 1. 2. Over the Moabites, ver. 2, 
Over the king of Zobah, ver.3,4. 4. Over the Syrians, ve 
5—S, 13. 5. Over the Edomites, ver. I4. Il. Of the presents t 
were brought him and the wealth he got from the 
subdued, which he dedicated to God, ver, 9—12. I 
court, the administration of his government (ver. 
his chief officers, ver. 16—18. This gives us a general 
the prosperity of Dayid’s reign, 


ND after this it came to p 

that David smote the P 
tines, and subdued them: and 
took Metheg-ammah out of the h 
of the Philistines. 2 And he smot 
Moab, and measured them with a ling 
casting them down to the groune¢ 
veen with two lines measured he- 
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th, and with one full line 
Hi And so the Moabites 
David's servants, and brought 
3 David smote also Hadade- 
the son of Rehob, king of Zobah, 
he went to recover his border at 
river Euphrates. 4 And David 
k from him a thousand chariots, 
and seven hundred horsemen, and 
twenty thousand footmen : and David 
ughed all the chariot horses, but 
|reserved of them for a hundred cha- 
its. 5 And when the Syrians of 
ascus came to succour Hadade- 
, king of Zobah, David slew of the 
Tians two and twenty thousand 
. 6 Then David put garrisons 
Syria of Damascus: and the Sy- 
ns became servants to David, and 
brought gifts. And the Lorp pre- 
served David whithersoever he went. 
j And David took the shields of gold 
‘that were on the servants of Hadade- 
and brought them to Jerusalem. 
nd from Betah, and from Be- 
thai, cities of Hadadezer, king David 


took exceeding much brass. 

God had given David rest from all his 
mies that opposed him-and made head 
inst him; and he, having made a good 
of that rest, has now commission given 
lim to make war upon them, and to act of- 
sively for the avenging of Israel’s quar- 
s and the recovery of their rights ; for as | 
st they were not in full possession of that 
untry to which by the promise of God they 
re entitled. 

. He quite subdued the Philistines, v. 1. 
ley had attacked him when they thought 
him weak (ch. v. 17), and went by the worst 
; but, when he found himself strong, he 
ed them, and made himself master of 
country. They had long been vexa- 
us and oppressive to Israel. Saul got no 
and against them; but David completed 
ael’s deliverance out of their hands, which 
on had begun long before, Judg. xiii. 
Metheg-ammah was Gath (the chief and 
city of the Philistines) and the towns 
ging to it, among which there was a 
istant garrison kept by the Philistines on 
he hill Ammah (2 Sam. ii. 24), which was 
heg, a bridle (so it signifies) or curb upon 

the people of Israel; this David took out of 
hand and used it as a curb upon them. 
, when the strong man is disarmed, the 
nour wherein he trusted is taken from 
im, and used against him, Luke xi. 22. 
And after the long and frequent struggles 
the saints have had with the powers of 
Asness, like Israe] with the Philistines, the 


CHAP. VII 


Peg ih) ‘ c : . . 
Sr) ait David's conquests. 
Son of David s}-ll tread them all under their 
feet and make the saints more than con- 
querors. 

II. He smote the Moabites, and made 
them tributaries to Israel, v. 2. He divided 
the country into three parts, two of which 
he destroyed, casting down the strong-holds, 
and putting all to the sword; the third part 
he spared, to till the ground and be servants 
to Israel. Dr. Lightfoot says, “ He laid 
them on the ground and measured them with 
a cord, who should be slain and who should 
live ;” and this is called meting out the valley 
of Succoth, Ps. lx. 6. The Jews say he used 
this severity with the Moabites because they 
had slain his parents and brethren, whom he 
put under the protection of the king of Moab 
during his exile, 1 Sam. xxii. 3,4. He did 
it in justice, because they had been danger. 
ous enemies to the Israel of God; and in 
policy, because, if left in their strength, 
they still would have been so. But observe, 
Though it was necessary that two-thirds 
should be cut off, yet the line that was to 
keep alive, though it was but one, is crdered 
to be afull line. Be sure to give that Jength 
enough; Jet the line of mercy be stretched 
to the utmost in favorem vite—so as to favour 
hfe. Acis of indemnity must be construed 
so as to enlarge the favour. Now Balaam’s 
prophecy was fulfilled, A sceptre shall arise 
out of Israel, and shall smite the corners of 
Moab, to the utmost of which the fatal line 
extended, Num. xxiv. 17. The Moabites 
continued tributaries to Israel till after the 
death of Ahab, 2 Kings iii. 4, 5. Then they 
rebelled and were never reduced. 

III. He smote the Syrians or Aramites. 
Of them there were two distinct kingdoms, as 
we find them spoken of in the title of the 
60th Psalm: Aram Naharaim, — Syria of 
the rivers, whose head city was Damascus 
(famed for its rivers, 2 Kings v. 12), and 
Aram Zobah, which joined to it, but extended 
to Euphrates. These were the two northern 
crowns. 1. David began with the Syrians 
of Zobah, v. 3, 4. As he went to settle his 
border at the river Euphrates (for so far the 
land conveyed by the divine grant to Abra~ 
ham and his seed did extend, Gen. xv. 1S), 
the king of Zobah opposed him, being him- 
self possessed of those countries which be- 
longed to Israel ; but David routed his forces, 
and tock his chariots and horsemen. The 
horsemen are here said to be 700, but 1 Chron. 
xviil. 4 they are said to be 7000. If they 
divided their horse by tenin acompany, as it 
is probable they did, the captains and com. 
panies were 700, but the horsemen were 
7000.. David houghed the horses, cut 
the sinews of their hams, and so lamed 
them, and made them umserviceable, at 
least in war, God having forbidden them 
to multiply horses, Deut. xvii. 16. David 
reserved only 100 chariots out of 1000 for 
his own use: for he placed his strength 
Not in chariots nor horses, but in the living 
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David conquers Edom. 


Sod (Ps. xx. 7), and wrote 1 from his own 
abservation that a horse is a vain thing for 
2. The Syrians 
of Damascus coming in to the relief of the 
22,000 were 
So that it was easy 
for David to make himself master of the 
country, and garrison it for himself, v. 6. 
The enemies of God’s church, that think to 
secure themselves, will prove, in the end, to 
ruin themselves, by their confederacies with 
Associate yourselves, and you 


safety, Ps. xxxiii, 16, 17. 


king of Zobah fell with him. 
slain in the field, v. 5. 


each other. 
shall be broken in pieces, Isa. viii. 9. 


IV. In all these wars, 1. David was pro- 
tected: The Lord preserved him whitherso- 
It seems, he went in person, 
and, in the cause of God and Israel, jeoparded 


ever he went. 


his own life in the high places of the field ; 


but God covered his head in the day of 


battle, which he often speaks of, in his 
psalms, to the glory of God. 2. He was 


enriched. He took the shields of gold which 


the servants of Hadadezer had in their cus- 
tody (v. 7) and much brass from several 
cities of Syria (v. 8), which he was entitled 


to, not only jure beili—by the uncontrollable 


right of the longest sword (“ Get it, and take 
it’); but by commission from heaven, and 
the ancient entail of these countries on the 
seed of Abraham. 

9 When Toi king of Hamath heard 
that David had smitten all the host 
of Hadadezer, 10 Then Toi sent 
Joram his son unto king David, to 
salute him, and to: bless him, because 
he had fought against Hadadezer, and 
smitten him: for Hadadezer had wars 
with Toi. And Joram brought with 
him vessels of silver, and vessels of 
gold, and vessels of brass: 11 Which 
also king David did dedicate unto the 
Lorp, with the silver and gold that 
he had dedicated of all nations which 
he subdued; 12 Of Syria, and of 
Moab, and of the children of Am- 
mon, and of the Philistines, and of 
Amalek, and of the spoil of Hada- 
dezer, son of Rehob, king of Zobah. 
13 And David gat him a name when 
he returned from smiting of the Sy- 
rians in the valley of salt, being eigh- 
teen thousand men. 14 And he put 
garrisons in Edom; throughout all 
Edom put he garrisons, and all they 
of Edom became David’s servants. 
And the Lorn preserved David whi- 
thersoever he went. 

Here is, 1. The court made to David by 


the king of Hamath, who, it seems was at 
this time at war with ‘he king of Zobah. 


2 SAMUEL. 
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He, hearing of David’s su 
enemy, sent his own son ambas 
(v. 9, 10), to congratulate him on 
to return him thanks for the fav 
done him in breaking the power 
was in fear of, and to beg his: fri 
Thus he not only secured but strength 
himself. And David lost nothing by. tak 
this little prince under his protection, 
more than the old Romans did by the 
policy; for the wealth he had from” 
countries he conquered by way of spoil 
had from this by way of present or gratui 
Vessels of silver and gold. Better get 
composition than by compulsion. z I 
offering David made to God of the spoil 
the nations and all the rich things that 
brought him. He dedicated all to the Loi 
v. 11, 12.. This crowned all his victori 
and made them far to out-shine Alexand 
or Cesar’s, that they sought their own glo 
but he aimed at the glory of God. Allt 
precious things he was master of were de 
cated things, that is, they were designed for 
building of the temple; and a good ome 
was of kindness to the Gentiles in the fuln 
of time, and of the making of God’s hous 
house of prayer forall people, that the tem 
was built of the spoils and presents of Gen 
nations, in allusion to which we find the ki 
of the earth bringing their glory and hon 
into the new Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 24. Th 
gods of gold David burnt (2 Sam. v. 21),} 
their vessels of gold he dedicated. Thus m!} 
conquest of a soul, by the grace of the § 
of David, what stands in opposition to G 
must be destroyed, every lust mortified ¢ 
crucified, but what may glorify him m 
be dedicated and the property of it alte 
Even the merchandise and the hire must 
holiness to the Lord (Isa. xxiii. 18), the 
consecrated to the Lord of the whole edi 
(Mic. iv. 13), and. then it is truly our ¢ 
and that most comfortably.’ 3. The rep 
tion he got, in a particular manner, by 
victory over the Syrians and their allies! 
Edomites, who acted in conjunction ¥ 
them, as appears by comparing the title 
the 60th Psalm, which was penned on 
occasion, with v. 13. He got himself a 
forall that conduct and courage which are 
praise of a great and distinguished genei 
Something extraordinary, it’is likely, 
was in that action, which turned very mit 
to his honour, yet he is careful to tram 
the honour to God, as appears by the psalm 
he penned on this occasion, »: 12. I6is 
through God that we do valiantly. 4. 
success against the Edomites. , 
came David’s servants, v. 14. 


continued long tributary to the ki 
Judah, as the Moabites were to the 
of Israel, till, in Joram’s time, they 
(2 Chron. xxi. 8) as Tsaac- had there fa 


n process of time, break 
his neck. Thus David by 
(1.) Secured peace to his son, 
might have time to build the temple. 
.) Procured wealth for his son, that he 
nave wherewith to build it. God em- 
is servants variously, some in one em- 

ment, others in another, some in the spi- 
al battles, othersin the spiritual buildings ; 
one prepares work for the other, that God 
have the glory of all All David’s vic- 
vere typical of the success of the gospel 
the kingdom of Satan, in which the 
of David rode forth, conquering and to 
quer, and he shall reign till he hasbrought 
| all opposing rule, principality, and 
-: and he has, as David had (». 2), aline 
l and aline to save; fu che same gospel 
is to some a savour of life unto life, to others 
savour of death unto death. 
15 And David reigned over all Is- 
; and David executed judgment 
astice unto all his people. 16And 
, the son of Zeruiah was over the 
and Jehoshaphat the son of Ahi- 
-was recorder; 17 And Zadok the 
a of Ahitub, and Ahimelech the son 
biathar, were the priests ; and Se- 
h was the scribe; 18 And Benaiah 
son of Jehoiada was over both 
Cherethites and the Pelethites; 
| David’s sons were chief rulers. 
David was not so engaged in his wars 
id as to neglect the administration of 
overnment at home. 
is care extended itself to all the parts 
$ dominion: He reigned over all Israel 
not only he had a right to reign 
| the tribes, but he did so; they were 
under his protection, and shared in 
fuits of his good government. 
He did justice with an unbiassed un- 
en hand: He executed judgment unto all 
people, neither did wrong nor denied or 
edright to any. This intimates, 1. His 
ustry and close application to business, 
asiness of access and readiness to ad- 
all addresses and appeals made to him. 
Lis people, even the meanest, and those 
of the meanest tribes, were welcome to 
3 council-board. 2. His impartiality and 
equity of his proceedings, in administer- 
justice. He never perverted justice 
oh favour or affection, nor had respect of 
ns in judgment. Herein lhe was a type 
hrist, who was faithful and true,’ and 
oth in righteousness both judye and 
por, Rev. xix. 11. See Ps. Ixxii. 1, 2. 
I. He kept good order and good officers 
court. David being the first king that 
an established government; (for Saul’s 


ing of the administration, In Saul’s 
we read of no other great officer than 


was short and unsettled) he had the 
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Abner, that was captain of the host. But 
David appointed more officers. Here are, 
1. Two military officers: Joab that was ge- 
neral of the forces in the field, and Banaiah 
that was over the Cherethites and Pelethites, 
who were either the city train-bands (archers 
and slingers, so the Chaldee), or rather the 
life-guards, or standing force, that attended 
the king’s person, the pretorian band, the 
militia. They were ready to do service at 
home, to assist in the administering of justice, 
and to preserve the public peace. We find 


son. 


them employed in proclaiming Solomon, - 


1 Kings 1. 38. 2. Two ecclesiastical officers : 
Zadok and Ahimelech were priests, that is, 
they were most employed in the priests’ 
work under Abiathar, the high priest. 3 
Two civil officers: one that was recorder, or 
remembrancer, to put the king in mind of 
business in its season (he was prime minister 
of state, yet not entrusted with the custody 
of the king’s conscience, as they say of our 
lord chancellor, but only of the king’s me- 
mory ; let the king be put in mind of busi- 
ness and he would do it himself); another 
that was scribe, or secretary of state, that 
drew up public orders and despatches, and 
recorded judgments given. 4. David’ssons, 
as they grew up to be fit for business, were 
made chief rulers; they had places of honour 
and trust assigned them, in the house- 
hold, or in the camp, or in the courts of 
justice, according as their genius led them. 
They were chief about the king (so it is ex- 
plained, 1 Chron. xviii. 17), employed near 
him, that they might be underhiseye. Our 
Lord Jesus has appointed officers in his king- 
dom, for his honour and the good of the com- 
munity ; when he ascended on high he gave 
these gifts (Eph. iv. 8—11), to every man his 
work, Mark xiii. 34.. David made his sons 
chief rulers; but all believers, Christ’s spi- 
ritual seed, are better preferred, for they are 
made to our God kings and priests, Rev. i. 6. 


CHAP. IX. 


The only thing recorded in this chapteris the kindness David 
showed to Jonathan’s seed for his sake. I. The kind enquiry he 
made after the remains of the house of Saul, and his discovery 
of Mephibosheth, ver. 1—4. II. The kind reception he gare to 
Mephibosheth, when he was brought to him, ver. 5—S. LI. The 
kind provision he made for him and his, ver. 9—13. 


ANP David said, Is there yet any 


that is left of the house of Saul, ~ 


that I may show him kindness for 
Jonathan’s sake? 2 And there was 
of the house of Saul a servant whose 
name was Ziba. And when they had 
called him unto David, the king said 
unto him, Aré thou Ziba? And he 
said, Thy servant is he. 3 And the 
king said, Is there not yet any of the 
house of Saul, that I may show the 
kindness of God unto him? And 
Ziba said unto the king, Jonatha 
hath yet a son, which is lame on hi: 
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feet. 4 And the king said unto him, | any left of the house of Saul? S; 


Where is he? And Ziba said unto the 
king, Behold, he is in the house of 
Machir, the son of Ammiel, in Lo- 
debar. 5 Then king David sent, and 
fetched him out of the house of Ma- 
chir the son of Ammiel, from Lo- 
debar. 6 Now when Mephibosheth, 
the son of Jonathan, the son of Saul, 
was come unto David, he fell on his 
face, and did reverence... And David 
said, Mephibosheth. And he an- 
swered, Behold thy servant! 7 And 
David said unto him, Fear not: for I 
will surely show thee kindness for 
Jonathan thy father’s sake, and will 
restore thee all the land of Saul thy 
father ; and thou shalt eat bread at 
my table continually. 8 And he 
bowed himself, and said, What is thy 
servant, that thou shouldest look 
upon such a dead dog as I am? 

Here is, I. David’s enquiry after the remains 
of the ruined house of Saul, v. 1. This was a 
great while after his accession to the throne, 
for it should seem that Mephibosheth, who 
was but five years old when Saul died, had now 
a son born, v. 12. David had too long for- 
gotten his obligations to Jonathan, but now, 
at length, they are brought to his mind. It is 
good sometimes to bethink ourselves whether 
there be any promises or engagements that 
we have negleeted to make good; better do 
it late than never. The compendium which 
Paul gives us of the life of David is this (Acts 
xiii. 36), that he served his generation accord- 
ing to the will of God, that is, he was a man 
that made it his business to do good; witness 
this instance, where we may observe, 

1. That he sought an opportunity to do 
good. He might perhaps have satisfied his 
conscience with the performance of his pro- 
mise to Jonathan if he had been only ready, 
upon request or application made to him by 
any of his seed, to help and succour them. 
But he does more, he enquires of those about 
him first (v. 1), and, when he met with a 
person that was likely to inform him, asked 
him particularly, Is there any yet left of the 
house of Saul, that I may show him kindness? 
v. 3. ‘Is there any, not only to whom I may 
do justice (Num. v. 8), but to whom I may 
show kindness?”? Note, Good men should 
seek opportunities of doing good. The liberal 
deviseth liberal things, Isa. xxxil. 8. For, the 
most proper objects of our kindness and 
charity are such as will not be frequently met 
with without enquiry. The most necessitous 
are the least clamorous. 

2. Those he enquired after were the remains 
of the house of Saul, to whom he would 
show kindness for Jonathan’s sake: Is there 


numerous family (1 Chron. viii. 33), « 
to replenish a country, and was yet so 
that none of it appeared ; but it was 
of enquiry, Is there any left? See 
providence of God can empty full fam 
see how the sin of man will do it. 
was a bloody house, no marvel it was 1 
reduced, ch. xxi. 1. But, though God vis 
the iniquity of the father upon the child, 
David would not. ‘‘ Is there any left the 
can show kindness to, not for Saul’s o 
sake, but for Jonathan’s?” (1.) Saul ¥ 
David’s sworn enemy, and yet he wo 
show kindness to his house with all his h 

and was forward to do it. He does not s 
“Ts there any left of the house of Saul, # 
I may find someway to take them off, and p 
vent their giving disturbance to me or 1 
successor?” It was against Abimelech’s mi 
that any one was left of the house of Gide 
(Judg. ix. 5), and against Athaliah’s mind ff 
any one was left of the seed royal, 2 Chr 
xxii. 10, 11. Those were usurped govel 
ments. David’s needed no such vile suppo: 
He was desirous to show kindness to 
house of Saul, not only because he truste¢ 
God and feared not what they could do u 
him, but because he was of a charitable di 
position and forgave what they had done 
him. Note, We must evince the sincerity 
our forgiving those that have been any 
unjust or injurious to us by being read Ys 
we have opportunity, to show kindness 
to them and theirs. We must not only t 
avenge ourselves upon them, but we m 
love them, and do them good (Matt. v. 4 
and not be backward to do any office of lo 
and good-will to those that have done 
many an injury. 1 Pet. iii. 9,—dut, contrai 
wise, blessing. ‘This is the way to overed 
evil, and to find mercy for ourselves ¢ 
ours, when we or they need it. (2.) Jo 
than was David’s sworn friend, and thereft 
he would show kindness to his house! 
teaches us, [1.] To be mindful of our co} 
nant. ‘The kindness we have promis 
must conscientiously perform, though” 
should not be claimed. God is faithful 
us; let us not be unfaithful to one anoth 
[2.] To be mindful of our friendships, 6 
old friendships. Note, Kindness to ¢ 
friends, even to them and theirs, is one 
the laws of our holy religion. He that 
friends .must show himself friendly, F 

xviii. 24. If Providence has raised us, a 
our friends and their families are brow; 
low, yet we must not forget former acquail 
ance, but rather look upon that as giving 
so much the fairer opportunity of being k 
to them : then our friends have most need 
us and we are in the best capacity to h 
them. Though there be not a solemn 

of friendship tying us to this consta 
love, yet there is a sacred law of frien 
no less obliging, that to him that isin n 
pity should be shown by his friend, 


born for adversity. Friend- 
iges us to take cognizance of the 
and surviving relations of those we 
d, who, when they left us, left be- 
hem their bodies, their names, and 
posterity, to be kind to. 
The kindness he promised to show them 
lls the kindness of God; not only great 
dness, but, (1.) Kindness mn pursuance of 
covenant that was between him and Jo- 
han, to which God was a witness. See 1 
xx. 42. (2.) Kindness after God’s ex- 
se; for we must be merciful as heis. He 
‘es those whom he has advantage against, 
so must we. Jonathan’s request to 
‘was (1 Sam. xx. 14, 15), “ Show me 
kindness of the Lord, that I die not, and 
same to my seed.” ‘The kindness of God 
some greater instance of kindness than 
can ordinarily expect from men. (3.) 
kindness done after a godly sort, and with 
e to God, and his honour and favour. 
Information given him concerning Me- 
bosheth, the son of Jonathan. Ziba was 
d retainer to Saul’s family, and knew 
ate of it. He was sent for and examined, 
informed the king that Jonathan’s son 
living, but Jame (how he came to be 
we read before, ch. iv. 4), and that he 
| in obscurity, probably among his mo- 
relations in Lo-debar, in Gilead, on the 
side Jordan, where he was forgotten, 
dead man out of mind, but bore this ob- 
y the more easily because he could 
aber little of the honour he fell from. 
The bringing of him to court. The 
sent (Ziba, it is likely) to bring him up 
erusalem with all convenient speed, v. 5. 
he eased Machir of his trouble, and 
ps recompensed him for what he had 
ut on Mephibosheth’s account. This 
ir appears to have been avery generous 
earted man, and to have entertained 
phibosheth, not out of any disaffection to 
id or his government, but in compassion 
he reduced son of a prince, for afterwards 
d him kind to David himself when he 
om Absalom. He is named (ch. xvii. 
among those that furnished the king 
what he wanted at Mahanaim, though 
id, when he sent for Mephibosheth from 
little thought that the time would come 
he himself would gladly be beholden to 
and perhaps Machir was then the more 
to help David in recompence for his 
ess to Mephibosheth. ‘Therefore we 
uld be forward to give, because we know 
ot but we ourselves may some time be in 
ant, Eccl. xi. 2. And he that watereth shail 
atered also himself, Prov. xi. 25. Now, 
ephibosheth presented himself to David 
all the respect that was due to his cha- 
E Lame as he was, he fell on his face, 
and did homage, v. 6. David had thus made 
his honours to Mephibosheth’s father, Jona- 
a, when he was next to the throne (1 Sam. 
41, he bowed himself to him three times), 
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and now Mephibosheth, in like manner, ad- 
dresses him, when affairs are so completely 
reversed. ‘Those who, when they are in in- 
ferior relations, show respect, shall, when 
they come to be advanced, have respect shown 
to them. 

2. David received him with all the kind- 
ness that could be. (1.) He spoke to him as 
one surprised, but pleased to see him. ‘‘ Me- 
phibosheth! Why, is there such a man 
living?” He remembered his name, for it 
is probable that he was born about the time 
of the intimacy between him and Jonathan. 
(2.) He bade him not be afraid: Fear not, v. 
7. It is probable that the sight of David 
put him ito some confusion, to free him 
from which he assures him that he sent for 
him, not out of any jealousy he had of him, 
nor with any bad design upon him, but to 
show him kindness. Great men should not 
take a pleasure in the timorous approaches 
of their inferiors (for the great God does not), 
but should encourage them. (3.) He gives 
him, by grant from the crown, al the land of 
Saul his futher, that is, his paternal estate, 
which was forfeited by Ishbosheth’s rebellion 
and added to his own revenue. This was a 
real favour, and more than giving him a kind 
word. True friendship will be generous. 
(4.) Though he had thus given him a good 
estate, sufficient to maintain him, yet for 
Jonathan’s sake (whom perhaps he saw some 
resemblance of in Mephibosheth’s face), he 
will take him to be a constant guest at his 
own table, where he will not only be com- 
fortably fed, but have company and attend- 
ance suitable to his birth and quality. Though 
Mephibosheth was lame and unsightly, and 
does not appear to have had any great fitness 
for business, yet, for his good father’s sake, 
David took him to be one of his family. 

3. Mephibosheth accepts this kindness 
with great humility and self-abasement. He 
was not one of those that take every favour 
as a debt, and think every thing too little 
that their friends do for them; but, on the 
contrary, speaks as one amazed at the grants 
Dayid made him (v. 8): What is thy servant, 
that thou shouldst look upon such a dead dog 
as Iam? How does hevilify himself! Though 
the son of a prince, and the grandson of a 
king, yet his family being under guilt and 
wrath, and himself poor and Jame, he calls 
himself a dead dog before David. Note, It 
is good to have the heart humble under 
humbling providences.. If, when divine Pro- 
vidence brings our condition down, divine 
grace brings our spirits down with it, we 
shall be easy. And those who thus humble 
themselves shall be exalted. How does he 
magnify David’s kindness! It would have 
been easy to lessen it if he had been so 
disposed. Had David restored him his 
father’s estate? It was but giving him his 
own. Did he take him to his table? This 
was policy, that he might have an eye upon 
him. But Mephibosheth considered all that 
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David said and did as very kind, and him- 
self as less than the least of all his favours. 
See 1 Sam. xviii. 18. 

9 Then the king called to Ziba, 
Saul’s servant, and said unto him, I 
have given unto thy master’s son all 
that pertained to Saul and to ail his 
house. 
sons, and thy servants, shall till the 
land for him, and thou shalt bring 
in the fruits, that thy master’s son 
may have food to eat: but Mephi- 


_bosheth thy master’s son shall eat 


bread alway at my table. Now Ziba 
had fifteen sons and twenty servants. 
11 Then said Ziba unto the king, Ac- 
cording to all that my lord the king 
hath commanded his servant, so shall 
thy servant do. As for Mephibo- 
sheth, said the king, he shall eat at 
my table, as one of the king’s sons. 
12 And Mephibosheth had a young 
son, whose name was Micha. And 
all that dwelt in the house of Ziba 
were servants unto Mephibosheth. 
13 So Mephibosheth dwelt in Jeru- 
salem: for he did eat continually at 
the king’s table: and was lame on 
both his feet. 


The matter is here settled concerning Me- 
phibosheth. 1. This grant of his father’s 
estate is confirmed to him, and Ziba called to 
be a witness to it (v. 9); and, it should seem, 
Saul had a very good estate, for his father 
was a mighty man of substance (1 Sam. ix. 
1), and he had fields and vineyards to bestow, 
1 Sam. xxii. 7. Be it everso much, Mephi- 
bosheth is now master of it all. 2. The 
management of the estate is committed to 
Ziba, who knew what it was and how to 
make the most of it, in whom, having been 
his father’s servant, he might confide, and 
who, having a numerous family of sons and 
servants, had hands sufficient'to be employed 
about it, v. 10. Thus Mephibosheth is made 
very easy, having a good estate without care, 
and is in a fair way of being very rich, having 
much coming in and little occasion to spend, 
himself being kept at David’s table. Yet he 
must have food to eat besides his own bread, 
provisions for his son and servants; and 
Ziba’s sons and servants would come in for 
their share of his revenue, for which reason 
perhaps their number is here mentioned, jif- 
teen sons and twenty servants, who would re- 
quire nearly all there was; for as goods are 
increased those are increased that eat them, 
and what good has the owner thereof save the 
beholding of them with his eyes? Eccl. v. 11. 
All that dwelt in the house of Ziba were ser- 
vants to Mephibosheth (v. 12), that is, they 


10 Thou therefore, and thy |for Mephibosheth” (they seem to be Zi 
words), ‘ if the king please, he need 
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all leon be him, and 
estate, under pretence. ing 
doing him service. The Jews 
ing, “ He that multiplies servants 
thieves.” Ziba is now pleased, for 
wealth, and will have abundance. 
king has commanded, so will thy s 
v.11. Let me alone with the estate: an 


trouble the court, he shall eat at my ta 
and be as well treated as one of the kim 
sons.” But David will have him at his ¢ 
table, and Mephibosheth is as well plea 
with his post as Ziba with his. How | 
faithful Ziba was to him we shall find af 
wards, ch. xvi. 3. Now because David) 
a type of Christ, his Lord and son, his r 
and offspring, let his kindness to Mephi 
sheth serve to illustrate the kindness ¢ 
love of God our Saviour towards fallen m 
which yet he was under no obligation to 
David was to Jonathan. Man was convic 
of rebellion against God, and, like 
house, under a sentence of rejection fi 
him, was not only brought low and 
poverished, but lame and impotent, made 
by the fall. The Son of God enquires a 
this degenerate race, that enquired not al 
him, comes to seek and savethem. To th 
of them that humble themselves before h 
and commit themselves to him, he rest 
the forfeited inheritance, he entitles the 
a better paradise than that which Adam | 
and takes them into communion with 
self, sets them with his children at his ta 
and feasts them with the dainties of hea’ 
Lord, what is man, that thow shouldst 
magnify him ! af 


CHAP. X. id 


This chapter gives us an acecunt of a war David had wit 
Ammonites and the Syrians their allies, with the occasio 
success of it. I. David sent a friendly embassy to Hanul 
of the Ammonites, yer. 1,2. He, upon a base surmise | 
was ill intended, abused Dayid’s ambassadors, ver. 3, 4, 
David resenting it (ver.5), the Ammonites prepared fi 
against him, ver. 6. IV. David carried the war into th ir 
try, sent against them Joab and Abishai, who addressed | 
selves to the battle with a great deal of conduct and bi 
ver. 7—12. V. The Ammonites, and the Syrians their a 
were totally routed, ver. 13, 14. VI. The forces of th, 
which rallied again, were a second time defeated, v 
Thus did David advance his own reputation for gratitudl 
returning kindness, and for justice, in repaying injuries. — 


ND it came to pass after 

that the king of the children 
Ammon died, and Hanun_his ; 
reigned in his stead. 2 Then § 
David, I will show kindness w 
Hanun the son of Nahash, as 
father showed kindness unto f 
And David sent to comfort him 
the hand of his servants for 
father. And David’s servants ¢a 
into the land of the children of A 
mon. 3 And the princes of” 
children of Ammon said unto Han 
their lord, Thinkest thou that Das 
doth honour thy father, that he hi 
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; unto thee? hath not 
sent his servants unto 
ch the city, and to spy it 
d to overthrow it?) 4 Where- 
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fanun took David’s servants, 
aved off the one half of their 
is, and cut. off their garments 
e middle, even to their buttocks, 
sent them away. 5 When they 
it unto David, he sent to meet 
because the men were greatly 
ned: and the king said, Tarry 
ericho until your beards be grown, 
then return. 
Here is, I. The great respect David paid 
his neighbour, the king of the Ammonites, 
1, 2. 1. The inducement to it was some 
dness he had formerly received from 
h the deceased king. He showed kind- 
ia me, says David (v. 2), and therefore 
lately had satisfaction in showing 
ess to Mephibosheth for his father’s 
he resolves to show kindness to his 
and to. keep up a friendly correspond- 
with him. Thus the pleasure of doing 
(kind and generous action should excite 
another. Nahash had been an enemy 
el, a cruel enemy (1 Sam. xi. 2), and 
ef had shown kindness to David, perhaps 
Only in contradiction to Saul, who was un- 
ind to him: however, if David receives 
dness, he is not nice in examining the 
mds and principles of it, but resolvess 
efully to return it. If a Pharisee give alms 
though God will not reward him, yet 
receives the alms ought to return 
for it. God knows the heart, but we 
t. 2. The particular instance of respect 
ding an embassy to condole with him 
: father’s death, as is common among 
Aces in alliance with each other: David 
to comfort him. Note, It is a comfort 
hildren, when their parents are dead, to 
that their parents’ friends are theirs, and 
they intend to keep up an acquaintance 
ithem. It is a comfort to mourners to 
d that there are those who mourn with 
m, are sensible of their loss and share 
them in it. It is a comfort to those 
are honouring the memory of their 
ed felations to find there are others 
likewise honour it and who had a value 
hose whom they valued. 
. The great affront which Hanun the 
of the Ammonites put upon David in 
mbassadors. 1. He hearkened to the 
ul suggestions of his princes, who in- 
ed that David’s ambassadors, under 
of being comforters, were sent 
ies, v.3. False men are ready to 
others as false as themselves; and 
‘that bear ill-will to their neighbours 
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bours bear any good-will to them. They 
would not thus have imagined that David 
dissembled but that they were conscious to 
themselves that they could have dissembled, 
to serve aturn. Unfounded suspicion argues 
a wicked mind. Bishop Patrick’s note onthis 
is that “‘there is nothing so well meant but it 
may be ill interpreted, and is wont to be so 
by men who love nobody. but themselves.” 
Men of the greatest honour and virtue must 
not think it strange if they be thus misre- 
presented. Charity thinketh no evil. 2. 
Entertaining this vile suggestion, he basely 
abused David’s ambassadors, like a man of 
a sordid villanous spirit, that was fitter to 
rake a kennel than to wear a crown. If he 
had any reason to suspect that David’s mes- 
sengers came on a bad design, he would 
have done prudently enough to be upon the 
reserve with them, and to dismiss them as 
soon as he could; but-it is plain he only 
sought an occasion to put the utmost dis- 
grace he could upon them, out of an an. 
tipathy to their king and their country. 
They were themselves men of honour, and 
much more so as they represented the prince 
that sent them; they and their reputation 
were under the special protection of the law 
of nations; they put a confidence in the 
Ammonites, and came among them un- 
armed; yet Hanun used them like rogues 
and vagabonds, and worse, shaved off the 
one half of their beards, and cut off their 
garments in the midst, to expose them to the 
contempt and ridicule of his servants, that 
they might make sport with them, and that 
these men might seem vile. 

II. David’s tender concern for his ser- 
yants that were thus abused. He sent to 
meet them, and to let them know how much 
he interested himself in their quarrel and 
how soon he woula avenge it, and directed 
them to stay at Jericho, a private place, 
where they would not have occasion to come 
into company, till that half of their beards 
which was shaved off had grown to such 
a length that the other half might be de- 
cently cut to it, v. 5. The Jews wore their 
beards long, reckoning it an honour to ap- 
pear aged and grave; and therefore it was 
not fit that persons of their rank and figure 
should appear at court unlike their neigh- 
bours.. Change of raiment, it is likely, they 
had with them, to put on, instead of that 
which was cut off; but the loss of their 
beards would not be so soon repaired ; yet 
in time these would grow agai, and all 
would be well. Let us learn not to lay too 
much to heart unjust reproaches; after 
awhile they will wear off of themselves, and 
turn only to the shame of their authors, 
while the injured reputation in a little time 
grows again, as these beards did. God will 
bring forth thy righteousness as thelight, there- 
fore wait patiently for him, Ps. xxxvii. 6,7. 

Some have thought that David, in the 


esolved not to believe that their neigh- | indignity he received from the king of Am- 
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mon, was but well enough served for court- 
ing and complimenting that pagan prince, 
whom he knew to be an inveterate enemy 
Yo Israel, and might now remember how, 
when he would have put out the right eyes 
of the men of Jabesh-Gilead, he designed 
that, as he did this, for a reproach upon all 
Tsrael, 1 Sam. xi. 2. What better usage could 
Je expect from such a spiteful family and 
people? Why should he covet the friend- 
ship of a peopie whom Israel must have so 
little to do with as that an Ammonite might 
not enter into the congregation of the Lord, 
even to the tenth generation? Deut. xxiii. 3. 


6 And when the, children of Am- 
mon saw that they stank before David, 
the children of Ammon sent and hired 
the Syrians of Beth-rehob, and the 
Syrians of Zoba, twenty thousand 
footmen, and of king Maacah a thou- 
sand men, and of Ish-tob twelve 
thousand men. 7 And when David 
heard of it, he sent Joab, and all the 
host of the mighty men. 8 And the 
children of Ammon came out, and 
put the battle in array at the enter- 
ing in of the gate: and the Syrians 
of Zoba, and of Rehob, and Ish-tob, 
and Maacah, were by themselves in 
the field. 9 When Joab saw that the 
front of the battle was against him 
before and behind, he chose of all the 
choice men of Israel, and put them in 
array against the Syrians: 10 And 
the rest of the people he delivered 
into the hand of Abishai his brother, 
tnat he might put ¢hem in array 
against the children of Ammon. 11 
And he said, If the Syrians be too 
strong for me, then thou shalt help 
me: but if the children of Ammon be 
too strong for thee, then I will come 
and help thee. 12 Be of good cou- 
rage, and let us play the men for our 
people, and for the cities of our God: 
and the Lorp do that which seemeth 
him good. 13 And Joab drew nigh, 
and the people that were with him, 
unto the battle against the Syrians: 
and they fled before him. 1- And 
when the children of Ammon saw 
that the Syrians were fled, then fled 
they also before Abishai, and entered 
into the city. So Joab returned from 
the children of Ammon, and came 
to Jerusalem. 


Here we have, I. The preparation which 
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the Ammonites made: 
they had made themse rs 
David and obnoxious to his just dis 
This they might easily have fores 
they abused his ambassadors, whicl 
other than a challenge to war, and a 
defiance of him. Yet, it seems, they ha¢ 
considered how unable they were, with 1 
thousands, to meet his; for now they f 
themselves an unequal match, and 
forced to hire forces of other nations 
their service. ‘Thus sinners daringly proj 
God, and expose themselves to his 
and never consider that he is stronger | 
they, 1 Cor. x. 22. The Ammonites 
the affront first, and they were the first 
raised forces to justify it. Had they hum 
themselves, and begged David’s paré 
probably an honorary satisfaction might h 
atoned for the offence. But, when they: 
thus desperately resolved to stand by } 
they had done, they courted their own: 
II. The speedy descent which Da 
forces made upon them, v. 7. When D; 
heard of their military preparations, he § 
| Joab with a great army to attack them, 1 
Those that are at war with the Son of Dz 
not only give the provocation, but begin 

war; for he waits to be gracious, but 
strengthen themselves against him, and th 
fore, if they turn not, he will whet his sw 
Ps. vil. 12. God has forces to send aga 
those that set his wrath at defiance (Isa. y. 
which will convince them, when it is 
late, that none ever hardened his heart ag 
God and prospered. It was David’s prud 
to carry the war into their country, and f 
them at the entering in of the gate of 
capital city, Rabbah, as some think, or Med 
a city in their borders, before which tf 
pitched to guard their coast, 1 Chron. : 
7. Such are the terrors and desolatioi 
war that every good prince will, in loy 
his people, keep it as much as may be 
distance from them. : ae 
III. Preparations made on both sides 
an engagement. 1. The enemy dispi 
themselves into two bodies, one of Amn 

ites, which, being their own, were post 
the gate of the city; the other of Syri 
whom they had taken into their pay, and’ 

were therefore posted at a distance im 
field, to charge the forces of Israel in 
flank or rear, while the Ammonites char 
them in the front, v. 8. 2. Joab, like a ° 
general, was soon aware of the desi an, 
accordingly divided his forces: the clio 
men he took under his own command, to 
the Syrians, whom probably he knew t 
the better soldiers, and, being hired n 
better versed in the arts of war, v. ie 
rest of the forces he put under the com: 
of Abishai his brother, to engage. the ; 
monites, v. 10. It should seem, Joab fe 
the enemy so well prepared to receive | 
that his conduct and courage were ney 
tried as now. 
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eech before the battle, v. 11. 
not long, but pertinent, and brave. 
adently concerts the matter with 
his brother, that the dividing of the 
es might not be the weakening of them, 
that, which part soever was borne hard 
the other should come in to its as- 
ce. He supposes the worst, that one 
m should be obliged to give back; and 
hat case, upon a signal given, the other 
should send a detachment to relieve it. Note, 
futual helpfulness is brotherly duty. If 
sion be, thow shalt help me, and I will 
) thee. Christ’s soldiers should thus 
ngthen one another’s hands in their 
spiritual warfare. The strong must succour 
ad help the weak. Those that through 
se are conquerors over temptation must 
nsel, and comfort, and pray for, those 
are tempted. When thou art converted, 
then thy brethren, Luke xxii. 32. The 
ers of the natural body help one an- 
1 Cor. xii. 21. 2. He bravely en- 
rages himself, and his brother, and the 
of the officers and soldiers, to do their 
ost. Great dangers put an edge upon 
true courage. When Joab saw the front of 
he battle was against him, both before and 
ind, instead of giving orders to make an 
yurable retreat, he animated his men to 
so much more furiously: Be of good 
age and let us play the men, not for pay 
preferment, for honour and fame, but 
our people, and for the cities of our God, 
r the public safety and welfare, in which 
glory of God is so much interested. 
and our country was the word. “Let 
be valiant, from a principle of love to 
el, that are our people, descended from 
same stock, for whom we are employed, 
in whose peace we shall have peace; 
from a principle of love to God, for they 
his cities that we are fighting in the 
mce of.” ‘The relation which any person 
thing stands in to God should endear it 
jus, and engage us to do our utmost in 
ervice. 3. He piously leaves the issue 
God: “ When we have done our part, 
ding to the duty of our place, let the 
do that which seemeth to him good.” 
othing be wanting in us, whatever the 
s be; let God’s work be done by us, 
hen God’s will be done concerning us. 
Vhen we make conscience of doing our duty 
;Iay, with the. greatest satisfaction, leave 
event with God, not thinking that our 
ur binds him to prosper us, but that 
e may do as he pleases, yet hoping for 
salvation in his own way and time. 
VY. The victory Joab obtained over the 
; ederate forces of Syria and Ammon, v. 
3,14. He provided for the worst, and put 
case that the Syrians and Ammonites 
t prove too strong for him (v. 11), but 
e proved too strong for them both. We 
o not hinder our success by preparing for 
pointment. The Syrians were first 
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monites an 
routed by Joab, and then the Ammonites bg 
Abishai; the Ammonites seem not to hav, 
fought at all, but, upon the retreat of the Sy- 
rians, to have fled into the city. Itis a tempta- 
tion to soldiers to fly when they have a city at 
their backs to fly to. It is one thing when 
men may either fight or fly and another 
thing when they must either fight or die. 

15 And when the Syrians saw that 
they were smitten before Israel, they 
gathered themselves together. _6 
And Hadarezer sent, and brought out 
the Syrians that were beyond the 
river: and they came to Hela; and 
Shobach the captain of the host of 
Hadarezer went before them. 17 And 
when it was told David, he gathered 
all Israel together, and passed over 
Jordan, and came to Helam. And 
the Syrians set themselves in array 
against David, and fought with him. 
18 And the Syrians fled before Israel; 
and David slew the men of seven hun- 
dred chariots of the Syrians, and forty 
thousand horsemen, and smote Sho- 
bach the captain of their host, who 
died there. 19 And when all the 
kings that were servants to Hadarezer 
saw that they were smitten before 
Israel, they made peace with Israel, 
and served them. So the. Syrians 
feared to help the children of Ammon 
any more. 

Here is, 1. A new attempt of the Syrians 
to recover their lost honour and to check 
the progress of David’s victorious arms. 
The forces that were lately dispersed rallied 
again, and gathered themselves tugether, v.15. 
Even the baffled cause will make head as 
long as there is any life in it; the enemies 
of the Son of David do so, Matt. xxii. 34; 
Rev. xix. 19. These, being conscious of 
their insufficiency, called in the aid of their 
allies and dependencies on the other side of 
the river (v. 16), and, being thus recruited, 
they hoped to make their part good against 
Israel, but they knew not the thoughts of the 
Lord, for he gathered them as sheaves into 
the floor ; see Mic.iv. 11—13. 2. The defeat 
of this attempt by the vigilance and valour 
of David, who, upon notice of their design, 
resolved not to stay till they attacked him, 
but went in person at the head of his army 
over Jordan (v. 17), and, in a pitched battle, 
routed the Syrians (v. 18), slew 7000 men, 
who belonged to 700 chariots, and 40,000 
other soldiers, horse and foot, as appears by 
comparing 1 Chron. xix.18. Their generai 
was killed in the battle, and David came 
home in triumph, no doubt. 3. The cunse- 
quence of this victory oyer the Syrians, 
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David's sin with Bath-sheba. 


Whe kings, or petty princes, that had been 
subject to Hadarezer, when they saw how 
powerful David was, very wisely made peace 
with Israel, whom they found they could not 
make war with, and served them, since they 
were able to give them protection. ‘Thus 
the promise made to Abraham (Gen. xv. 18), 
and repeated to Joshua (ch. i. 4), that the 


‘borders of Israel should extend to the river 


Euphrates, was performed, at length. (2.) 
The Ammonites lost their old allies: The 
Syrians feared to help the children of Ammon, 
not because they had an unrighteous cause 
(justifying a crime which was a breach of the 
law of nations), but because they found it 
was an unsuccessful cause. It is dangerous 
helping those that have God against them ; 
for, when they fall, their helpers will fal] with 
them. 

Jesus Christ, the Son of David, sent his 
ambassadors, his apostles and ministers, 
after all his servants the prophets, to the 
Jewish church and nation; but they treated 
them shamefully, as Hanun did David’s 
ambassadors, mocked them, abused them, 
slew them; and it was this that filled 
the measure of their iniquity, and brought 
upon them ruin without remedy (Matt. xxi. 
35, 41; xxii. 7; compare 2 Chron. xxvi. 16) ; 
for Christ takes the affronts and injuries 
done to his ministers as done to himself and 
will avenge them accordingly. 

CHAP. XI. 


What David said of the mournful report of Saul’s death may 
more fitly be applied to the sad,story of this chapter, the adul- 
tery and murder David was guilty of.—‘ Tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon.’ We wish we could 
draw a veil over it, and that it might never be known, might 
never be said, that David did such things as are here recorded 
of him. But it cannot, it must not, be concealed. The scripture 
is faithful in relating the faults even of those whom it most 
applauds, which is an instance of tbe sincerity of the penmen, 
and an evidence that it was not written to serve any party: and 
even such stories as these *‘ were written for our learning,” that 
“‘he that thinks he stands may take heed lest he fall,” and 
that others’ harms may be our warnings. Many, no doubt, 
have been emboldened to sin, and hardened in it, by this story, 
and to them it is a ‘‘ savour of death unto death ;” but many 
have by it been awakened to a holy jealousy over themselves, and 
constant watchfulness against sin, and te them it is a ‘savour 
of life unto life.” Those are very great sins, and greatly azg- 
gravated, which here we find David guilty of. I. He committed 
adultery with Bath-sheba, the wife of Uriah, ver, 1—5. Il. He 
endeavoured to father the spurious brood upon Uriah, yer. 6—13. 
111. When that project failed, he plotted the death of Uriah by 
the sword of the children of Ammon, and effected it, ver. 14—25. 
1V. He married Bath-sheba, yer. 26, 27, Is this David? Is this 
the man after God’s own heart ?- How is his behaviour changed, 
worse than it was before Ahimelech! How has this gold becume 
dim‘ Let him that readeth understand what the best of men 
are when God leayes them to themselves. 


3 hes it came to pass, after the 
year ‘was expired, at the time 
when kings go forth to battle, that 
David sent Joab, and his servants 
with him, and all Israel; and they 
destroyed the children of Ammon, 
and besieged Rabbah. But, David 
tarried still at Jerusalem. 2 And 
it came to pass in an eveningtide, 
that David arose from off his bed, 
and walked upon the roof of the king’s 
house; and from the roof he saw 
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11.) David gained several tributaries, v. 19.]a woman washing 
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woman was very besutieaes 


upon. 3 And David sent am 


t and e1 
after the woman. And one sai 
not this Bath-sheba, the daugl 
Eliam, the wife of Uriah the Hit 
4 And David sent messengers, 
took her; and she came in unto} 
and he lay with her; for she was 
rified from her uncleanness; and 
returned unto her house. 5 And 
woman coneeived, and sent an¢ 


David, and said, | am with chi 
Here is, I. David’s glory, in pursuing 
war against the Ammonites, 7.1. V 
not take that pleasure in viewing this ¢ 
action which hitherto we. have taken in 
serving David’s achievements, because 
beauty of it was stained and sullied by’ 
otherwise we might take notice of Dai 
wisdom and bravery in following his 
Having routed the army of the Ammor 
in the field, as soon as ever the season 0 
year permitted he sent more forces to W 
the country and further to avenge the ¢ 
rel of his ambassadors. Rabbah, their: 
tropolis, made a stand, and held out ag 
while. To this city Joab laid close si 
and it was ‘at the time of this siege 
David fell into this sin. : 
II. David’s shame, in beng himself 
quered, and led captive by his own 
‘The sin he was guilty of was adultery, ag 
the letter of the seventh commandment, 
(in the judgment of the patriarchal ag 
heinous crime, and an iniquity to be p 
by the judges (Job xxxi. 11), a sin which: 
away the heart, and gets a man a wound 
dishonour, more than any other, and the 
proach of which is not wiped away. _ 
1. Observe the occasions which led f 
sin. (1.) Neglect of his business. Whe 
should have been abroad with his a 
the field, fighting the battles of the 
devolved the care upon others, and he 
self tarried still at Jerusalem, v.1. To 
war with the Syrians David went in pe 
ch.x.17. Had he been nowat his post ai 
head of his forces, he would have been oi 
the way of this temptation. When w 
of the way of our duty we are in the ¥ 
(2.) Love of ease, “t 


ae 


omitted to do so. Idleness giv: 
vantage to the tempter. Sta 
gather filth. The bed of sloth 
the bed of lust. (3.) A wandering 


hi pear ptebably from 
pollution, according to the 


sin came in at the eye, as Eve’s 
ups he sought to see her, at least 
practise aceording to his. own 
a away my eyes from beholding 
and his son’s caution in a like case, 
not thou on the wine when it is red. 
r he had not, like Job, made a covenant 
is eyes, or, at this time, he had forgot- 


‘The steps of the sin. When he saw 
immediately conceived, and, (1.) He 
who she was (wv. 3), perhaps intend- 
, if she were unmarried, to take her 
as he had taken several ; but, if she 
wife, having no design upon her. 
he corrupt desire growing more violent, 
ugh he was told she was a wife, and See 
¥ he was, yet he sent messengers for her, 
on, it may be, intended only to please 
with her company and conversation. 
) When she came he lay with her, 
asily consenting, because he was a 
n, and famed for his goodness too. 
1 pe ithinks she) that can be no sin which 
a man as Dayid is the mover of. See 
C way of sin is down-hill; when men 
Dic.y eyil they cannot soon stop them- 
selves. The beginning of lust, as of strife, is 
@ letting forth of water ; it is therefore 
n to leave it oif before it be meddled 
The foolish fly fires her wings, and 
Beer: her life at last, by playing about 
e 
The aggravations of the sin. (1.) He 
now in years, fifty at least, some think 
, when those lusts which are more pro- 
y ‘youthful, one would think, should not 
jeen violent in him. (2.) He had 
ay wives and concubines of his own; this 
don, ch. xii. 8. (3.) Uriah, whom 
ronged, was one of his own, worthies, a 
of honour and yirtue, one that was 
broad in his service, hazarding his life 
high places of the field for the honour 
ety of him and his kingdom, where he 
self should have been. (4.) Bath-sheba, 
1 he debauched, was a lady of good re- 
m, and, till she was drawn by him and 
uence into this wickedness, had no 
preserved her purity. Little did she 
that ever she could have done so bad a 
as to forsake the guide of her youth, and 
he covenant of her God ; nor perhaps 
any one in the world but David have 
ailed against her. The adulterer not 
wrongs and ruins his own soul, but, 
ch as he can, another’s soul too. 
Dz avid was a king, whom God had en- 
ted with the sword of justice and the 
ion of the law upon other. criminals, 
arly upon adulterers, who were, by 
» to be put to death ; for him therefore 
ilty of those crimes himself was to 
1 self a pattern, when he should have 
een a terror, to evil doers. With what face 
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could he rebuke or punish that in others 
which he was conscious to himself of being 
guilty of? See Rom. ii. 22.. Much more 
might be said to aggravate the sin; and | 
can think but of one excuse for it, which ie 
that it was done but once; it was far from 
being his practice ; it was by the surprise of 
a temptation that he was drawn into it. He 
was not one of those of whom the propher 
complains that they were as fed horses, neigh- 
ing every one after his neighbour's wife (Jer. 
v: 8); but this once God left him to himself, 
as he did Hezekiah, that he might know what 
was in his heart, 2 Chron. xxxii..31. Had he 
been told of it before, he would have said, as 
Hazael, What ! is thy servant a dog ? But by 
this instance we are taught what need we 
have to pray every day, Father, in heaven, 
lead us not into temptation, and to watch, that 
we enter not into it. 


6 And David sent to Joab, saying 
Send me Uriah the Hittite. And Joab 
sent Uriah to David. 7 And when 
Uriah was come unto him, David de- 
manded of him how Joab did, and how 
the people did, and how the war pros- 
pered.. 8 And Dayid said to Uriah, 
Go down to thy house, and wash thy 
feet. And Uriah departed out of the 
king’s house, and there followed him 
a mess of meat from the king. 9 
But Uriah slept at the door of the 
king’s house with all the servants ot 
his lord, and went not down to his 
house. 10 And when they had told 
David, saying, Uriah went not down 
unto his house, David said unto 
Uriah, Camest thou not from thy 
journey? why then didst thou not go 
down untc thine house? 11 And 
Uriah said a@ato David, The ark, and 
Israel, and Judah, abide in tents; 
and my lord Joab, and the servants of 
my lord, are encamped in the open 
fields; shall I then go into mine house, 
to eat and to drink, and to lie with 
my wife ? as thou livest, and as thy 
soul liveth, I will not do this thing. 
12 And Dayid said to Uriah, Tarry 
here to day also, and to morrow I will 
let thee depart. So Uriah abode in 
Jerusalem that day, and the morrow. 
13 And when David had called him. 
he did eat and drink before him; and 
he made him drunk: and at even he 


went out to lie on his bed with the 


servants of his lord, but went not 
down to his house, 
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Uriah, we may suppose, had now been ab- 
sent from his wife some weeks, making the 
campaign in the country of the Ammonites, 
and not intending to return till the end of it. 
The situation of his wife would bring to light 
the hidden works of darkness ; and when 
Uniah, at his return, should find how he had 
been abused, and by whom, it might well be 
expected, 1. That he would prosecute his 
wife, according to law, and have her stoned 
to death ; for jealousy ts the rage of a man, 
especially a man of honour, and he that is 
thus injured will not spare tn the day of ven- 
geance, Prov. vi. 3. This Bath-sheba was 
apprehensive of when she sent to let David 
know she was with child, intimating that he 
was concerned to protect her, and, it is likely, 
if he had not promised her so to do (so 
wretchedly abusing his royal power), she 
would not have consented to him. Hope of 
impunity is a great encouragement to ini- 
quity. 2. It might also be expected that 
since he could not prosecute David by law 
for an offence of this nature he would take 
his revenge another way, and raise a rebellion 
against him. There have been instances of 
kings who by provocations of this nature, 
given to some of their powerful subjects, have 
lost their crowns. ‘To prevent this double 
mischief, David endeavours to father the 
child which should be born upon Uriah him- 
self, and therefore sends for him home to stay 
a night or two with his wife. Observe, 

I. How the plot was Jaid. Uriah must 
come home from the army under pretence of 
bringing David an account how the war pros- 
pered, and how they went on with the siege 
of Rabbah, v. 7. Thus does he pretend a 
more than ordinary concern for his army 
when that was the least thing in his thoughts; 
if he had not had another turn to serve, an 
express of much less figure than Uriah might 
have sufficed to bring him a report of the 
state of the war. David, having had as much 
conference with Uriah as he thought requi- 
site to cover the design, sent him to his 
house, and, that he might be the more plea- 
sant there with the wife of his youth, sent a 
dish of meat after him for their supper, v. 8. 
When that project failed the first night, and 
Uriah, being weary of his journey and more 
desirous of sleep than meat, lay all night in 
the guard-chamber, the next night he made 
him drunk (v. 13), or made him merry, 
tempted him to drink more than was fit, that 
he might forget his vow ‘(» 11), and might 
be disposed to go home to his own bed, to 
which perhaps, if David could have made 
him dead drunk, he would have ordered him 
to be carried. It is a very wicked thing, 
upon any design whatsoever, to make a per- 
son drunk. Woe to him that does so, Hab. 
ii. 15, 16. God will put a cup of trembling 
into the hands of those who put into the 
hands of others the cup of drunkenness. 
Robbing a man of his reason is worse than 
tobbing him of his money, and drawing him 
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into sin worse than drawing 
trouble whatsoever. Ey y goo } 
pecially every magistrate, should en 
to sihstont this sin, by admonishing, res 
ing, and denying the glass to those 
they see falling into excess ; but to 
it is to do the devil’s work, to officiz 
factor for him. iti 
II. How this plot was defeated by 
firm resolution not to lie in his own 
Both nights he slept with the life-guard, 
went not down to his house, though, it is: 
bable, his wife pressed him to do it as m 
as David, v. 9, 12. Now, 1. Some thin 
suspected what was done, being informe 
his wife’s attendance at court, and the’ 
he would not go near her. But, if he 
had any suspicion of that kind, surely 
would have opened the letter that Davi 
by him to Joab. 2. Whether he s 
any thing or no, Providence put this resi 
tion into his heart, and kept him to if, 
the discovering of Dayid’s sin, and tha 
baffling of his design to conceal it m 
awaken David’s conscience to confes 
and repent of it. 3. The reason he ¢ 
to David for this strange instance of 
denial and mortification was very noble, », 
While the army was encamped in the fiel 
would not lie at ease in his own house. “ 
ark is ina tent,” whether at home, in the 
David had pitched for it, or abroad, 
Joab in the camp, is not certain. “Joab, 
all the mighty men of Israel, lie hard 
uneasy, and much exposed to the weather 
to the enemy; and shall I go and take 
ease and pleasure at my own house?” 
he protests he will not do it. Now, (1.) 
was in itself a generous resolution, 
showed Uriah to be a man of a public g] 
bold and hardy, and mortified to the del 
of sense. In times of public difficulty 
danger it does not become us to repos 
selves in security, or roll ourselves in} 
sure, or, with the king and Haman, 
down to drink when the city Shushan 
perplexed, Esth. iii. 15. We should yo 
tarily endure hardness when the churel 
God is constrained ‘to endure it. @ 
might have been of use to awaken Da 
conscience, and make his heart to smite 
for what he had done. [1.] That he 
basely abused so brave a man as Uriah’ 
a man so heartily concerned for him ané 
kingdom, and that acted for him and it’ 
so much vigour. [2.] That he was hin 
so unlike him. The consideration of” 
public hardships and hazards kept U 
from lawful pleasures, yet could not & 
David, though more nearly interested, 1 
unlawful ones. Uriah’s severity to him 
should have shamed Dayid for his i 
gence of himself. The law was, When 
host goeth forth against the enemy the 
special manner, keep thyself from every v 
thing, Deut. xxiii. 9. Uriah outdid that 
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but David violated it- 


t David wrote a letter to 


vi 15 And he wrote in the letter, 
ing, ‘Set ye Uriah in the forefront 
he. hottest battle, and. retire ye 
rom him, that he may be smitten, 
die. 16 And it came to pass, 
i vhen. Joab observed the city, that he 
1s ssigned Uriah unto a place where he 
that valiant men were. 17 And 
-men of the city went out, and 
eht with Joab: and there fell some 
e people of the servants of David; 
Uriah the Hittite died also. 18 
en Joab sent and told David all 
things concerning the war; 19 
d charged the messenger, saying, 
2en thou hast made an end of tell- 
‘the matters of the war unto the 
20 And if so be that the king’s 
th arise, and he say unto thee, 
Wherefore approached ye so nigh 
0 the city when ye did fight ? knew 
not that they would shoot from 
all? 21 Who smote Abimelech 
on of Jerubbesheth? did not a 
yoman cast a piece of a millstone 
pon him from the wall, that he died 
_Thebez? why went ye nigh the 
all? then say thou, hy servant 
Fiah the Hittite is dead also. 22 
the messenger went, and came and 
wed David all that Joab had sent 
for.. 23 And the messenger said 
0 David, Surely the men prevailed 
inst us, and came out unto us into 
he field, and we were upon them 
unto the entering of the gate. 
And the shooters shot from off the 
l upon thy servants; and some of 
king’s servants be dead, and thy 
vant Uriah the Hittite is dead also. 
Then David said unto the mes- 
ger, Thus shalt thou say unto Joab, 
not this thing displease thee, for 
ne sword devoureth one as well as 
another: make thy battle more strong 
against the city, and overthrow it: 
ind encourage thou him. 26 And 
hen the wife of Uriah heard that 
Uriah her husband was dead, she 
nourned for her husband. 27 And 
when the mourning was past, David 
nt and fetched her to his house, and 
OL. I. 
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came to pass in the|she became his wife, and bare him a 
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“David causes Uriah to he slain. 


son. But the thing that David bad 


d sent i¢ by the hand of| done displeased the Lorn. 


When David’s project of fathering the 
child upon Uriah himself failed, so that, in 
process of time, Uriah would certainly know 
the wrong that had been done him, ta 
prevent the fruits of his revenge, the devil 
put it into David’s heart to take him off, 
and then neither he nor Bath-sheba would 
be in any danger (what prosecution could 
there be when there was no prosecutor ?), 
suggesting further that, when Uriah was 
out of the way, Bath- sheba might, if he 
pleased, be his own for ever. Adulteries 
have often occasioned murders, and one 
wickedness must be covered and secured 
with another. The beginnings of sin are 
therefore to be dreaded ; for who knows where 
they willend? Itis resolved in David’s breast 
(which one would think could never possi- 
bly have harboured so vile a thought) that 
Uriah must die. That innocent, valiant, 
gallant man, who was ready to die for his 
prince’s honour, must die by his prince’s 
hand. David has sinned, and Bath-sheba 
has sinned, and both against him, and there-. 
fore he must die; David determines he must. 
Is this the man whose heart smote him be- 
cause he had cut off Saul’s skirt? Quantum 
mutatus ab illo !—But uh, how changed! Is 
this he that executed judgment and justice 
to all his people? How can he now do so 
unjust a thing? See how fleshly lusts war 
against the soul, and what devastations they 
make in that war; how they blind the eyes. 
harden the heart, sear the conscience, ana 
deprive men of all sense of honour and j jus- 
tice. Whoso committeth adultery with a wo- 
man lacketh understanding and quite loses it ; 
he that doth it destroys his own soul, Prov. 
vi. 32. But, as the eye of the adulterer, so 
the hand of the murderer seeks concealment, 
Job xxiv. 14,15. Works of darkness hate 
the light. When David bravely slew Go- 
liath it was done publicly, and he gloried in 
it; but, when he basely slew Uriah, it must 
be done clandestinely, for he is ashamed of 
it, and well he may. Who would do a thing 
that he dare not own? The devil, having, 
as a poisonous serpent, put if into David’s 
heart to murder Uriah, as a subtle serpent 
he puts it into his head how to do it. Not 
as Absalom slew Amnon, by commanding 
his servants to assassinate him, nor as Ahab 
slew Naboth by suborning witnesses to ac- 
cuse him, but by exposing him to the enemy, 
a way of ‘doing it which, perhaps, would not 
seem so odious to conscience and the world, 
because soldiers expose themselves of course. 
If Uriah had not been in that dangerous 
post, another must; he has (as we say) a 
chance for his life; if he fight stoutly, he 
may perhaps come off; and, if he die, it is 
in the field of honour, Geeta: a soldier would 
choose to die; and yet all this will not save 
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David causes Uriah to be slain. 


it from being a wilful murder, of malice pre- 
pense. 

I. Orders are sent to Joab to set Uriah in 
the front of the hottest battle, and then to 
desert him, and abandon him to the enemy, 
v. 14,15. ‘This was David’s project to take 
off Uriah, and it succeeded, as he designed. 
Many were the aggravations of this murder. 
1. It was deliberate. He took time to con- 
sider of it; and though he had time to con- 
sider of it, for he wrote a letter about it, and 
though he had time to have countermanded 
the order afterwards before it could be put 
in execution, yet he persisted in it. 2, He 
sent the letter by Uriah himself, than which 
nothing could be more base and barbarous, 
to make him accessory to his own death. And 
what a paradox was it that he could bear 
such a malice against him in whom yet he 
could repose such a confidence as that he 
would carry letters which he must not know 
the purport of. 3. Advantage. must be 
taken of Uriah’s own courage and zeal for 
his king and country, which deserve the 
greatest praise and recompence, to betray 
him the more easily to his fate. If he had 
not been forward to-expose himself, perhaps 
he was aman of such importance that Joab 
could not have exposed him; and that this 
noble fire should be designedly turned upon 
himself was a most detestable instance of 
ingratitude. 4. Many must be involved in 
the guilt. Joab, the general, to whom the 
blood of his soldiers, especially the worthies, 
ought to be precious, must do it; he, and 
all that retire from Uriah when they ought 
im conscience to support and second him, 
become guilty of his death. 5, Uriah 
cannot thus die alone: the party he com- 
mands is in danger of being cut off with 
him; and it proved so: some of the people, 
even the servants of David (so they are 
called, to aggravate. David’s sin in being so 
prodigal of their lives), fell with him, v. 17. 
Nay, this wilful misconduct by which Uriah 
must be betrayed might be of fatal conse- 
quence to the whole army, and might oblige 
them to raise the siege. 6. It will be the 
triumph and joy of the Ammonites, the 
sworn enemies of God and Israel; it will 
gratify them exceedingly. David prayed for 
himself, that he might not fall into the hands 
of man, nor flee from his enemies (eh. xxiv. 
13, 14); yet he sells his servant Uriah to 
the Ammonites, and not for any iniquity in 
his hand. 

II. Joab executes these orders. In the 
next assault that is made upon the city 
Uriah has the most dangerous post assigned 
him, is encouraged to hope that if he be re- 
pulsed by the besieged heshall be relieved by 
Joab, in dependence on which he marches on 
with resolution, but, succours not coming on, 
the service proves too hot, and heis slain in 
it, v. 16,17. It was strange that Joab would 
do such a thing merely upon a letter, with- 
out knowing the reason. But, 1. Perhaps 


with him to put him to death. 2. Joa 
been guilty of blood, and we may suppo 
pleased him yery well to'see David hit 
falling into the same guilt, and he was 
ing enough to serve him in it, that he m 
continue to be favourable to him. It ise 
mon for those who have done ill themse 
to desire to be countenanced therein 
others doing ill likewise, especially by 
sins of those that are eminent in the pr 
sion of religion, Or, perhaps, David ki 
that Joab had a pique against Uriah, © 
would gladly be avenged on him; other 
Joab, when he .saw cause, knew how 
dispute the king’s orders, as ch. xix, 
XXxiv. 3, 1" 
III. He sends an account of it to 
An express is despatched away immediai 
with a report, of this last disgrace and ] 
which they had sustained, v. 18. And, 
disguise the affair, 1. He supposes | 
David would appear to be angry at his | 
conduct, would ask why they came’so x 
the wall (v. 20), did they not know that. 
raelech lost his life by doing so? v. 21, — 
had the story (Judg. ix. 53), which book 
is likely, was published as a part of | 
sacred history in Samuel’s time; and (be 
noted to their’ praise, and for imitati 
even the soldiers were conversant with t} 
bibles, and could readily quote the. ser 
ture-story, and make use of it for admo 
tion to themselves not to run upon 
same attempts which they found had bi 
fatal. .2. He slyly orders the messenger 
soothe it with telling him that Uriah 
Hittite was dead also, which gave too bra 
an intimation to the messenger, and by h 
to others, that David would be. secre 
pleased to hear that; for murder will 
And, when men do such base things, th 
must expect to be bantered and upbraid 
with them, even by their inferiors. 
messenger delivered his message agreeal 
to orders, v. 22—24, He makes the | 
sieged to sally out first upon the besieg 
(they came out wnto us into the field), rep 
sents the besiegers as doing their part w 
great bravery (we were upon them even 
the entering of the gate—we forced them 
retire into the city with precipitation), a 
so concludes with a slight mention 
slaughter made among them by some sh 
from the wall: Some of the king’s serva 
are dead, and particularly Uriah the Haiti 
an officer of note, stood first in the list 
the slain. f 
IV. David receives the account with 
secret satisfaction, v, 25. Let not Joab t 
displeased, for David is not. He blami 
not his conduct, nor thinks they did wrot 
in approaching so near the wall; all is w 
now that Uriah is put out of the way. Th 


ed, he can make light of the 
d turn it off easily with an excuse: 
word devours one as well as another ; it 
chance of war, nothing more common. 
orders Joab to make the battle more 
next time, while he, by his sin, was 
ming it, and provoking God to blast 
undertaking. 
He marries the widow in a little time. 
ubmitted to the ceremony of mourning 
for her husband as short a time as custom 
would admit (v. 26), and then David took 
to his house as his wife, and she bore 
ason. Uriah’s revenge was prevented 
is death, but the birth of the child so 
after the marriage published-the crime. 
will have shame. Yet that was not the 
orst of it: The thing that David had done 
ispleased the Lord. The whole matter of 
ah (as it is called, 1 Kings xv. 5), the 
ry, falsehood, murder, and this mar- 
e at last, it was all displeasing to the 
d. He had pleased himself, but dis- 
d God. Note, God sees and hates sin 
lis own people. Nay, the nearer any are 
id in profession the more displeasing to 
heir sins are; for in them there is 
bre ingratitude, treachery, and reproach, 
han in the sins of others. Let none there- 
- encourage themselves in sin by the 
nple of David; for those that sin as he 
will fall under the displeasure of God as 
he did. Let us therefore stand in awe and 
in not, not sin after the similitude of his 
isgression, 


CHAP. XII. 


foregourg chapter gave us the account of David’s sin; this 
S us the account of his repentance. Though he fell, he was 
utterly cast down, but, by the grace of God, recovered 
f, and found mercy with God. Here is, 1. His convie- 
yy a message Nathan brought him from God, which was 
ble that obliged him to condemn himself (ver. 1—6), and 
application of the parable, in which Nathan.charged him 
"with the sin (ver. 7—9) and pronounced seutence upon him, 
10—12. Il. His repentance and remission, with a proviso, 
, 14. Ill. The sickness and death of the child, and his 
our whileit was sick and when it was dead (ver. 15—23), in 
ich David gave evidence of his repentance. 1V, The birth 
Solomon, and God’s gracious message concerning him, in 
ich God gave an evidence of his reconciliation to David, 
24, 25. V.« The taking of Rabbah (ver. 26—31), which is 
tioned as a further instance that God did not deal with 
vid according to his sins. 


_A ND the Lorp sent Nathan unto 
C& David. And he came unto him, 

nd said unto him, There were two 
fen in one city; the one rich, and 
he other poor. 2 The rich man had 
eding many flocks and herds: 3 
the poor man had nothing, save 
fone little ewe lamb, which he had 
sought and nourished up: and it grew 


ildren;. it did eat of his own meat, 
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ogether with him, and with his 


nd drank of his own cup, and lay in 
(his bosom, and was unto him as’ a 
aughter. 4 And there came a tra- 
veller unto the rich man, and he 


_ David informed of Uriah’s death. 
spared to take of his own flock and of 
his own herd, to dress for the way- 
faring man that was come unto him ; 
but took the poor man’s lamb, and 
dressed it for the man that was come 
to him. 5 And David’s anger was 
greatly kindled against the man; and 
he said to Nathan, As the Lorp 
liveth, the man that hath done this 
thing shall surely die: 6 And he 
shall restore the lamb fourfold, be- 
cause he did this thing, and because 
he had no pity. 7 And Nathan said 
to David, Thou art the man. Thus 
saith the Lorp God of Israel, I 
anointed thee king over Israel, and I 
delivered thee out of the hand of Saul: 
8 And I gave thee thy master’s house, 
and thy master’s wives into thy 
bosom, and gave thee the house of 
Israel and of Judah; and if that had 
been too little, I would moreover have 
given unto thee such and such things. 
9 Wherefore hast thou despised the 
commandment of the Lorp, to do 
evil in his sight? thou hast killed 
Uriah the Hittite with the sword, and 
hast taken his wife to be thy wife, and 
hast slain him with the sword of the 
children of Ammon. 10 Now there- 
fore the sword shall never depart from 
thine house; because thou hast de- 
spised me, and hast taken the wife of 
Uriah the Hittite to be thy wife. 11 
Thus saith the Lorn, Behold, I will 
raise up evil against thee out of thine 
own house, and I will take thy wives 
before thine eyes, and give them unto 
thy neighbour, and he shall lie with 
thy wives in the sight of this sun, 12 
For thou didst if secretly: but I will 
do this thing before all Israel, and be- 
fore the sun. 13 And David said 
unto Nathan, I have sinned against 
the Lorp. .And Nathan said unto 
Dayid, The Lorp also hath put away 
thy sin; thou shalt not die. 14 How- 
beit, because by this deed thou hast 
given great occasion to the enemies 
of the Lorp to blaspheme, the child 
also that ts born unto thee shall surely 
die. 


It seems to have been a great while after 
David had been guilty of adultery with Bath- 


‘sheba before he was brought to repentancé 
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Nathan’s parable. 


for it. For, when Nathan was sent to him, 
the child was born (v. 14), so that it was 
about nine months that David lay under the 
guilt of that sin, and, for aught that appears, 
unrepented of. What shall we think of 
David’s state all this while? Can we imagine 
that his heart never smote him for it, or that 
he never lamented it in secret before God? 
I would willingly hope that he did, and that 
Nathan was sent to him, immediately upon 
the birth of the child, when the thing by 
that means came to be publicly known and 
talked of, to draw from him an open confes- 
sion of the sin, to the glory of God, the ad- 
monition of others, and that he might receive, 
by Nathan, absolution with certain limita- 
tions. But, during these nine months, we 
may well suppose his comforts and the exer- 
cises of his graces suspended, and _ his 


- communion with God interrupted; during 


all that time, it is certain, he penned no 
psalms, his harp was out of tune, and his 
soul like a tree in winter, that has life in the 
root only. ‘Therefore, after Nathan had been 
with him, he prays, Restore unto me the joy 
of thy salvation, and open thou my lips, Ps. 
li. 12, 15. Let us observe, 

I. The messenger God sent to him. We 
were told by the last words of the foregoing 
chapter that the thing David had done dis- 
pleased the Lord, upon which, one would 
think, it should have followed that the Lord 
sent enemies to invade him, terrors to take 
hold on him, and the messengers of death to 
arrest him. No, he sent a prophet to him 
—Nathan, his faithful friend and confidant, 
to instruct and counsel him, v.1. David 
did not send for Nathan (though he had 
never had so much occasion as he had now 
for his confessor), but God sent Nathan to 
David. Note, Though God may suffer his 
people to fall into sin, he will not suffer 
them to lie still in it. He went on frowardly 
in the way of his heart, and, if left to himself, 
would have wandered endlessly, but (saith 
God) I have seen his ways, and will heal him, 
Tsa. lvii. 17, 18. He sends after us before 
we seek after him, else we should certainly 
be lost. Nathan was the prophet by whom 
God had sent him notice of his kind inten- 
tions towards him (ch. vii. 4), and now, by 
the same hand, he sends him this message of 
wrath. God’s word in the mouth of his 
ministers must be received, whether it speak 
terror or comfort. Nathan was obedient to 
the heavenly vision, and went on God’s er- 
rand to David. He did not say, ‘‘ David has 
sinned, I will not come near him.” No; count 
him not an enemy, but admonish him as a 
brother, 2 Thess. iii. 15. He did not say, 
“ David is a king, I dare not reprove him.” 
No; if God sends him, he sets his face like a 
junt, Isa. 1. 7. 

II. The message Nathan delivered to him, 
in order to his conviction. 

1. He fetched a compass with a parable, 
which seemed to David as a complaint made 
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to him by Nathan against one of his 
that had wronged his poor n 
order to his redressing the injury. 
ing the injurious. “Nathan, it is r 
to come to him upon such errands, w 
made this the less suspected. It bees 
those who have interest in princes, and | 
free access to them, to intercede for # 
that are wronged, that they may hay 
tice done them. (1.) Nathan represente 
David a grievous injury which a rich 9 
had done to an honest neighbour that } 
not able to contend with him: The rich? 
had many flocks and herds (v. 2); the poorn 
had one lamb only ; so unequally is the we 
divided; and yet infinite wisdom, rightec 
ness, and goodness, make the distributi 
that the rich may learn charity and the p 
contentment. ‘This poor man had b 
lamb, a ewe-lamb, a little ewe-lamb, hay 
not wherewithal to buy or keep more. | 
it was a cade-lamb (as we call it); it g 
with his children, v. 3. He was fond o 
and it was familiar with him at all tim 
The rich man, having occasion for a lam! 
entertain a friend with, took the poor ma 
lamb from him by violence and made ust 
that (v. 4), either out of covetousness, beca 
he grudged to make use of his own, or rat 
out of luxury, because he fancied the lz 
that was thus tenderly kept, and ate « 
drank like a child, must needs be more d 
cate food than any of his own and ha 
better relish. (2.) In this he showed | 
the evil of the sin he had been guilty of 
defiling Bath-sheba. He had man 

and concubines, whom he kept at a distan 
as rich men keep their flocks in their fiel 
Had he had but one, and had she been d 
to him, as the ewe-lamb was to its owr 
had she been dear to him as the loving h 
and the pleasant roe, her breasts would h 
satisfied him at all times, and he would hi 
looked no further, Proy. v.19. Marrias 
a remedy against fornication, but marry 
many is not; for, when once the law of ui 
is transgressed, the indulged lust will ha 
stint itself. Uriah, like the poor man, I 
only one wife, who was to him as his o 
soul, and always lay in his bosom, for he 
no other, he desired no other, to lie th 
The traveller or wayfaring man was, as bis 
Patrick explains it from the Jewish write 
the evil imagination, disposition, or des 
which came into David’s heart, which 
might have satisfied with some of his o1 
yet nothing would serve but Uriah’s darli 
They observe that this evil disposition 
called a traveller, for in the beginning i 
only so, but, in time, it becomes a gue 
and, in conclusion, is master of the how 
For he that is called a traveller in the | 
ginning of the verse is calleda man (ish- 
husband) in the close of it. Yet some « 
serve that in David’s breast lust was but; 
wayfaring man that tarries only for a ni 
it did not constantly dwell and rule” 
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ainst himself. For David sup- 
bea case in fact, and not doubt- 
e truth of it when he had it from Na- 
imself, gave judgment immediately 
the offender, and confirmed it with 
ath, v. 5,6. [1.] That, for his injustice 
| taking away the lamb, he should restore 
ir-fold, according to the law (Exod. xxii. 1), 
our sheep for a sheep. [2.] That for his 
manny and cruelty, and the pleasure he 
yok in abusing a poor man, he should be 
f to death. If a poor man steal from a 
man, to satisfy his soul when he is 
, he shall make restitution, though it 
st him all the substance of his house, Prov. 
31 (and Solomon there compares the 
f adultery with that, v.32); but if a 
man steal for stealing sake, not for want 
antonness, merely that he may be im- 
I $ and vexatious, he deserves to die for 
_ for to him the making of restitution is no 
iis ment, or next to none. If the sentence 
ought too severe, it must be imputed to 
esent roughness of David’s temper, 
mder guilt, and not having himself as 
ceived mercy. 
. He closed in with him, at length, in the 
cation of the parable. In beginning 
parable he showed his prudence, and 
eed there is of prudence in giving re- 
s. It is well managed if, as here, the 
der can be brought, ere he is aware, to 
ct and condemn himself. But here, in 
pplication, he shows his faithfulness, 
1 deals as plainly and roundly with king 
vid himself as if he had been a common 
In plain terms, “‘ Thou art the man 
hast done this wrong, and a much 
ater, to thy neighbour; and therefore, by 
wn sentence, thou deservest to die, and 
lt be judged out of thy own mouth. Did 
serve to die who took his neighbour’s 
1b? and dost not thou who hast taken thy 
bour’s wife? Though he took the lamb, 
did not cause the owner thereof to lose 
e, as thou hast done, and therefore 


- CHAP. XII 
arable he drew from David a| him to make him easy: I would have giver 


more art thou worthy to die.” Now 
eaks immediately from God, and in his 
He begins with, Thus saith the Lord 
of Israel, a name sacred and venerable 
vid, and which commanded his atten- 


. Nathan now speaks, not as a petitioner 

poor inan, but as an ambassador from 
‘great God, with whom is no respect of 

ns. 
God, by Nathan, reminds David of 
eat things he had done and designed 
im, anointing him to be king, and pre- 

ving him to the kingdom (v. 7), giving 
m power over the house and household of 
§ predecessor, and of others that had been 
‘s masters, Nabal for one. He had given 
™ the house of Israel and Judah. The 
alth of the kingdom was at his service 
ad every body was willing to oblige him. 
hs was ready to bestow any thing upon 
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- Nathan’s parable 


thee such and such things, v. 8. See how li- 
beral God is in his gifts ; we are not straitened 
in him. Where he has given much, yet he 
gives more. And God’s bounty to us is a 
great aggravation of our discontent and de- 
sire of forbidden fruit. It is ungrateful to 
covet what God has prohibited, while we 
have liberty to pray for what God has pro- 
mised, and that is enough. 

(2.) He charges him with a high contempt 
of the divine authority, in the sins he had 
been guilty of: Wherefore hast thou (pre- 
suming upon thy royal dignity and power) 
despised the commandment of the Lord? v. 9. 
This is the spring and this is the malignity 
of sin, that it is making light of the divine 
law and the law-maker; as if the obligation 
of it were weak, the precepts of it trifling, and 
the threats not at all formidable. Though 


no man ever wrote more honourably of the . 


law of God than David did, yet, in this in- 
stance, he is justly charged with a contempt 


lof it. His adultery with Bath-sheba, which 


began the mischief, is not mentioned, perhaps 
because he was already convinced of that, 
but, [1.] The murder of Uriah is twice men- 
tioned: “ Thou hust killed Uriah with the 
sword, though not with thy sword, yet, which 
is equally heinous, with thy pen, by ordering 
him to be set in the forefront of the battle.” 
Those that contrive wickedness and com- 
mand it are as truly guilty of it as those that 
execute it. Itis repeated with an aggrava- 
tion: Thou hast slain him with the sword of 
the children of Ammon, those uncircumcised 
enemies of God and Israel. [2.] ‘The mar. 
rying of Bath-sheba is likewise) twice men- 
tioned, because he thought there was no 
harm in that (v. 9): Thow hast taken his wife 
to be thy wife, and again, v.10. To marry 
her whom he had before defiled, and whose 
husband he had slain, was an affront upon 
the ordinance of marriage, making that not 
only to palliate, but in a manner to conse- 
crate, such villanies. In all this he despised 
the word of the Lord (so it is in the Hebrew), 
not only his commandment in general which 
forbade such things, but the particular word 
of promise which God had, by Nathan, sent 
to him some time before, that he would build 
him a house. If he had had a due value 
and veneration for this sacred promise, he 
would not thus have polluted his house with 
lust and blood. 

(3.) He threatens an entail of judgments 
upon his family for this sin (v. 10): ‘ The 
sword shall never depart from thy house, not 
in thy time nor afterwards, but, for the most 
part, thou and thy posterity shall be engaged 
in war.” Or it points at the slaughters that 
should be among his children, Amnon, Ab- 
salom, and Adonijah, all falling by the sword. 
God had promised that his mercy should not 
depart from him and his house (ch. vii. 15), 
yet here threatens that the sword should not 
depart. Can the mercy and the sword con- 
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David's repentance. 


sist with each other? Yes, those may lie 
under great and long afflictions who yet shall 
not be excluded from the grace of the cove- 
nant. The reason given is, Because thou hast 
despised me. Note, Those who despise the 
word and law of God despise God himself 
and shall be lightly esteemed. It is particu- 
Jarly threatened, [1.] That his children should 
pe his grief: I will raise up evil against thee 
out of thy own house. Sin brings trouble 
into a family, and one sin is often made the 
punishment of another. [2.] That his wives 
should be his shame, that by an unparalleled 
piece of villany they should be publicly de- 
bauched before all Israel, v. 11,12. It is 
not said that this should be done by his 
own son, lest the accomplishment should 
have been hindered by the prediction being 
too plain; but it was done by Absalom, at 
the counsel of Ahithophel, ch. xvi. 21, 22. He 
that defiled his neighbour’s wife should have his 
own defiled, for thus that sin used to be pu- 
nished, as appears by Job’s imprecation, Job 
xxxl. 10, Then let my wife grind unto another, 
and that threatening, Hos. iv. 14. The sin 
was secret, and industriously concealed, 
but the punishment should be open, and 
industriously proclaimed, to the shame of 
David, whose sin in the matter of Uriah, 
though committed many years before, would 
then be called to mind and commonly talked 
of upon that occasion. As face answers to 
face in a glass, so does the punishment often 
answer to the sin; here is blood for blood 
and uncleanness for uncleanness. And thus 
God would show how much~he hates’ sin, 
even in his own people, and that, wherever 
he find it, he will not let it go unpunished. 

3. David’s penitent confession of his sin 
hereupon. He says not a word to excusé 
himself or extenuate his sin, but freely owns 
it: Ihave sinned against the Lord, v.13. It 
is probable that he said more to this pur- 
port; but this is enough to show that he was 
truly humbled by what Nathan said, and 
submitted to the conviction. He owns his 
guilt—I have sinned, and aggravates it— 
It was against the Lord: on this string he 
harps in the psalm he penned on this occa- 
sion. Ps. li. 1, Against thee, thee only, have 
T sinned. 

4. His pardon declared, upon’ this peni- 
tent confession, but witha proviso. When 
David said I have sinned, and Nathan per- 
ceived that he was a true penitent, 

(1.) He did, in God’s name, assure him 
that his sin was forgiven: “ The Lord also 
has put away thy sin out of the sight of his 
avenging eye; thou shalt not die,” that is, 
“not die eternally, nor be for ever put away 
from God, as thou wouldest have been if he 
had not put away the sin”’ » The obligation 
to punishment is hereby eancelled and va- 
cated. He shall not come into condemnation : 
that is the nature of forgiveness. “‘ Thy ini- 
quity shall not be thy everlasting ruin. The 
sword shall not depart from thy house, but, 
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xxxii. 5, I said, I wilt confess, and tho 
gavest. Let not great sinners despa 
finding mercy with God if they truly re 
for who is a. God like unto him, parde 
iniquity? : 
(2.) Yet he, pronounces a senten 
death upon the child, v. 14. Behold 
sovereignty of God! The guilty parent 
and the guiltless infant dies; but all s 
are his, and he may, in what way he ple 
glorify himself in his creatures. . [1.] D 
had, by his sin, wronged God in his hor 
he had given occasion to the enemies oj 
Lord to blaspheme. 'The wicked peo) 
that generation, the infidels, idolaters, 
profane, would triumph in Dayid’s fall, 
speak ill of God and of his law, when 
saw one guilty of such foul enormities 
professed such an honour both for hin 
it. ‘These are your professors! This 
that prays and sings psalms, and is s 
devout! What good can there be in 
exercises, if they will not restrain men’ 
adultery and murder?” They would 
“Was not Saul rejected for a less mai 
why then must Dayid live and reign : 
not considering that God sees not as 
sees, but searches the heart. To thi 
there are those who reproach God, an 
hardened in sin, through the examp! 
David. Now, though it is true that 
have any just reason to speak ill of Ge 
of his word and ways, for David’s sake 
it is their sin that do so, yet he sha 
reckoned with that laid the stumbling- 
in their way, and gaye, though not ¢ 
yet colour, for the reproach. Note, 4 
is this great evil in the scandalous si 
those that profess religion, and relati 
God, that they furnish the enemies 
and religion with matter for reproacl 
blasphemy, Rom. ii. 24. [2.] God 
therefore vindicate his honour by sh 
his displeasure against. David for this 
and letting the world see that thou 
loves David he hates his sin; and he ch 
to do it by the death of the child. 
lord may distrain on any part of the 
mises where he pleases. Perhaps the 
eases and deaths of infants were n 
common in those days as they are 
which might make this, as an unusué 
the more evident token of God’s disple: 
according to the word he had often. 
that he would visit the sins of the fathe 
upon the children. .. cy toll 


15 And Nathan departed 
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he ‘Lens erick the 
aks" wife bare unto 
, and it was very sick. 16 David 
besought God for the child ; 
David fasted, and went in, ariel 
night upon ‘the earth. 17 And 
elders of his house arose, and 
to him, to raise him up from the 
+ but he would not, neither did 
t bread with them. 18 And it 
,to pass on the seventh day, that 
petuld died. And the servants of 
d feared to tell him that the child 
ead : : for they said, Behold, while 
child was yet alive, we spake unto 
, and he would not hearken unto 
voice : how will he then vex him- 
if we tell him that the child is 
1? 19 But when David saw that 
$ servants whispered, David per- 
ed that the child was dead: there- 
i David said unto his servants, Is 
e child dead? And they said, He 
ead. 20 Then David arose from 
€ arth, and washed, and anointed 
mself, and changed his apparel, and 
ie into the house of the Lorn, and 
shipped : then he came to his own 
ise; and when he required, they 
bread before him, and he did eat. 
Then said his servants unto him, 
at thing is this that thou hast 
e? thou didst fast and weep for 
child, while it was alive; but 
mn the ‘child was dead, thou. didst 
Band eat bread. 22 And he said, 
le the child was yet alive, I fasted 
d wept: for I said, Who can tell 
ther God will be gracious to me, 
the child may live? 23 But now 
s dead, wherefore should I fast? 
tan I bring him back again? I shall 
}to him, but he shall not return to 
_ 24 And David comforted Bath- 
a his wife, and went in unto her, 
ey with her: and she bare a son, 
d he called his name Solomon: and 
‘Lorp loved him. 25 And he 
by the hand of Nathan the pro- 
3 and he called his name Jedi- 
because of the Lorn. 


athan, having delivered his message) 
not at court, but went home, probably 
yy for David, to whom he had been 
ching. God; in making use of him as 


~ CHAP. XII. 
an instrument to bring David to repentance, — 


and as the herald both of mercy and judg- 
ment, put an honour upon the ministry, and 
magnified his word above all his name. David 
named one of his sons by Bath-sheba Na- 
than, in honour of this prophet (1 Chron. 
iii. 5), and it was that son of whom Christ, 
the great prophet, lineally descended, Luke 
i. 31. When Nathan retired, David, it is 
probable, retired likewise, and penned the 
51st Psalm, in which (though he had been 
assured that his sin was pardoned) he prays 
earnestly for pardon, and greatly laments his 
sin; for then will true penitents be ashamed 
of what they have done when God is pacified 
towards them, Ezek. xvi. 63. 

Here is, I. The child’s illness: The Lord 
struck it, and it was very sick, perhaps with 
convulsions, or some other dreadful distem- 
per, v. 15. The diseases and death of infants 
that have not sinned after the similitude of 


Adam’s transgression, especially as they are _ 


sometimes sadly circumstanced, are sensible 
proofs of the original sin in which they are 
conceived. 

II. Dayid’s humiliation under this token 
of God’s displeasure, and the intercession he 
made with God for the life of the child (v. 
16, 17): He fasted, and lay all night upon the 
earth, and would not suffer any of his at- 
tendants either to feed him or help him up. 
This was an evidence of the truth of his re- 
pentance. For, 1. Hereby it appeared that 
he was willing to bear the shame of his sin, 
to have it ever before him, and to be con- 
tinually upbraided with it; for this child 
would be a continual memorandum of it, 
both to himself and others, if he lived: and 
therefore he was so far from desiring its 
death, as most in such_circumstances do, 
that he prayed earnestly for its life. True 
penitents patiently bear the reproach of their 
youth, and of their youthful lusts, Jer. xxxi. 
19. 2. A very tender compassionate spirit 
appeared in this, and great humanity, above 
what is commonly found in men, especially 


men of war, towards little children, even 


their own; and this was another sign of a 
broken contrite spirit. Those that are peni- 
tent will be pitiful. 3. He discovered, in 
this, a great concern for another world, 
which is an evidence of repentance. Nathan 
had told him that certainly the child should 
die ; yet, while it is in the reach of prayer, 
he “earnestly intercedes with God for it, 
chiefly (as we may suppose) that, its soul 
might be safe and happy in another world, 
and that his sin might not come against the 
child, and that it might not fare the worse 
for that in the future state. 4. He discovered, 
in this, a holy dread of God and of his dis- 
pleasure. He deprecated the death of the 
child chiefly as it was a token of God’s anger 
against him and his house, and was inflicted 
in performance of a threatening ; therefore 
he prayed thus earnestly that, if it were the 
will of God, the child might live, becaus: 
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Birth of Solomon. 
that would be to him a token of God's being 
reconciled to him. Lord, chasten me not mn 


thy hot displeasure. Ps, vi. 1. 
IIL. The death of the child: It died on the 


' seventh day (v. 18), when it was seven days 


old, and therefore not circumcised, which 
David might perhaps interpret as a further 
token of God’s displeasure, that it died be- 
fore it was brought under the seal of the 
covenant; yet he does not therefore doubt 
of its being happy, for the benefits of the 
covenant do not depend upon the seals. 
David’s servants, judging of him by them- 
selves, were afraid to tell him that the child 
was dead, concluding that then he would 
disquiet himself most of all; so that he knew 
not till he asked, v. 19. 

IV. David’s wonderful calmness and com- 
posure of mind when he understood the 
child was dead. Observe, 

1. What he did. (1.) He laid aside the 
expressions of his sorrow, washed and 
anointed himself, and called for clean linen, 
that he might decently appear before God in 
his house. (2.) He went up to the tabernacle 
and worshipped, like Job when he heard of 
the death of his children. He went to ac- 
knowledge the hand of God in the affliction, 
and to humble himself under it, and to sub- 
mit to his holy will in it, to thank God that 
he himself was spared and his sin pardoned, 
and to pray that God would not proceed in 
his controversy with him, nor stir up all 
his wrath. Js any afflicted? Let him pray. 
Weeping must never hinder worshipping. 
(3.) Then he went to his own house and re- 
freshed himself, as one who found benefit by 
his religion in the day of his affliction ; for, 
having worshipped, he did eat, and his coun- 
tenarice was no more sad. 

2. The reason he gave for what he did. 
His servants thought it strange that he 
should afflict himself so for the sickness of 
the child and yet take the death of it so 
easily, and asked him the reason of it 
(v. 21), in answer to which he gives this 
plain account of his conduct, (1.) That 
while the child was alive he thought 1t his 
duty to importune the divine favour towards 
it, v. 22. Nathan had indeed said the child 
should die, but, for aught that he knew, the 
threatening might be conditional, as that 
concerning Hezekiah: upon his great hu- 
miliation and earnest prayer, he that had so 
often heard the voice of his weepiny might 
be pleased to reverse the sentence, and spare 
the child: Who can tell whether God will yet 
be gracious to me? God gives us leave to be 
earnest with him in prayer for particular 
blessings, from a confidence in his power and 
general mercy, though we have no particular 
promise to build upon ; we cannot be sure, yet 
let us pray, for who can tell but God will be 
gracious to us, in this or that particular? 

hen our relations and friends have fallen 
sick, the prayer of faith has prevailed much ; 
while there is life there is hope, and, while 
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tnere is hope, there is 
‘That now the child was 
as much his duty to be satisfied 
disposal concerning it (v. 23): J 
fore should I fast? Two things c 
grief:—[1.] I cannot bring him back a 
and again, He shall not return to me. 
that are dead are out of the reach o 
nor can our tears profit them. 
neither weep nor pray them back to 
life. Wherefore then should we fast? 
what. purpose is this waste? Yet D 
fasted and wept for Jonathan when he 
dead, in honour to him: [2.] I shall g 
him. First, To him to the grave. N 
The consideration of our own death sh 
moderate our sorrow at the death of ou 
lations. It is the common lot; instead 
mourning for their death, we should tl 
of our own: and, whatever loss we ha 
them now, we shall die shortly, and g 
them. Secondly, To him to heaven, t 
state of blessedness, which even the 
Testament saints had some expectation 
Godly parents have great reason to hope ¢ 
cerning their children that die in mi 
that it is well with their souls in the ot 
world; for the promise is to us and to 
seed, which shall be performed to those | 
do not puta bar in their own door, as infe 
do not. Favores sunt ampliandi—Faw 
received should produce the hope of 
God calls those his children that are! 
unto him ; and, if they be his, he wills 
them. This may comfort us when our el 
ren are removed from us by death, they 
better provided for, both in work and we 
than they could have been in this world 
shall be with them shortly, to part no 

V. The birth of Solomon. Though Day 
marrying Bath-sheba had displeased 
Lord, yet he was not therefore commani 
to divorce her; so far from this that { 
gave him that son by her on whom 
covenant of royalty should be enta 
Bath-sheba, no doubt, was greatly a 
with the sense of her sin and the toke 
God’s displeasure. But, God having reste 
to David the joys of his salvation, he ¢ 
forted her with the same comforts with wi 
he himself was comforted of God (. | 
He comforted Bath-sheba. And both he. 
she had reason to be comforted in the tol 
of God’s reconciliation to them, 1. Inasm 
as, by his providence, he gave them a) 
not as the former, who was given in angel 
taken away in wrath, but a child gra 
given, and written among the livingin 
lem. They called him Solomon—peace 
cause his birth was a token of God’s bein 
peace with them, because of the prospe 
which was entailed upon him, and becaut 
was to be a type of Christ, the prince of pei 
God had removed one son from them, 
now gave them another instead of him, I 
Seth instead of Abel, Gen. iv. 25. Th 
often balances the griefs of his peop 
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ne thing wherein he hath: perhaps during the days of Bath-sheba’s  _ 

etting the one over-againstthe | mourning for him. Observe, 1. That God 
d had very patiently submitted was very gracious in giving David this 
of God in the death of the other | great success against his enemies, notwith- 
wd now God made up the loss of | standing the sin he had been guilty of just 
yundantly to his advantage, in the} at that time when he was engaged in this 
of this. ‘The way to have our creature- | war, and the wicked use he had made of the 
fs either continued or restored, or the | sword of the children of Ammon in the mur- 
them made up some other way, is|der of Uriah. Justly might he have made 
ly to resign them to God. 2. Inas- | that sword, thenceforward, a plague to David a 
h as, by his grace, he particularly owned | and his kingdom; yet he breaks it, and | 
favoured that son: The Lord loved him| makes David’s sword victorious, even before 
t and 25), ordered him, by the prophet! he repents, that this goodness of God might 
han, to be called Jedidiah— Beloved of the | lead him to repentance. Good reason had 
; though a seed of evil-doers (for such | David to own that God dealt not with him 
d and Bath-sheba were), yet so well} according to his sins, Ps. ciii. 10. 2. That 
red was. the covenant, and the crown en-| Joab acted very honestly and honourably ; 
“tailed by it, that it took away all attainders | for when he had taken the city of waiters, the 
“and corruption of blood, signifying that| royal city, where the palace was, and from 4 
who were by nature children of wrath | which the rest of the city was supplied with : 
isobedience should, by the covenant of | water (and therefore, upon the cutting off of 
face, not only be reconciled, but made | that, would be obliged speedily to surrender), 
ourites. And, in this name, he typified | he sent to David to come in person to com- 
sus Christ, that blessed Jedidiah, the son| plete-this great action, that he might have 
G od’s love, concerning whom God de-| the praise of it, . 26—28. Herein he showed 
ed again and again, This is my beloved | himself a faithful servant, that sought his 
in whom I am well pleased. master’s honour, and his own only in sub- 
ASS 3 ordination to his, and left an example to the 
2 And Joab fought against Rabbah | servants of the Lord Jesus, in rete thing 
th e children of Ammon, and took| they do, to consult his honour. Not unto 
royal city. 27 And Joab sent} 4s, but to thy name, give glory. 3. That 
sengers to David, and said, I have David was both too haughty and too severe 
ee arainst R. bb h a have | UP? this occasion, and neither so humble 
a oens abbdan, an ‘AVE | nor so tender as he should have been. (2.) 
taken the city of waters. 28 Now| He seems to have been too fond of the crown 
‘therefore gather the rest of the people| of the king of Ammon, v.30. Because it 
gether, and encamp against the city, was.of extraordinary value, by reason of the 
id take it: lest I take the city. and | Precious stones with which it was set, David 
“a Balled ‘afi oN would have it set upon his head, though it 
fe, Cane ter my name. 29 And| would have been better to have cast it at 
avid gathered all the people toge- | God’s feet, and at this time to have put his 


er, and went to Rabbah, and fought |v mouth in the dust, under guilt. The 
ainst it, aud took it. 30 And he heart that is truly humbled for sin is dead 


a a oko 5 -_|to worldly glory and looks upon it with a 
their king’s crown from off his holy contempt. (2.) He seems to have been 


. the weight whereof was a talent | too harsh with his prisoners of war, v. 31. 
Fold with the precious stones: and| Taking the city by storm, after it had ob- 
as set on David’s head. And he| Stately held out against a long and expen- 


' ae : -, . | sive siege, if he had put al! whom he found 
pught forth the spoil of the city im in arms to the sword in the heat of battle, it 


at abundance. 31 And he brought | would have been severe enough ; but to kill 
th the people that were therein, | them afterwards in cold blood, and by cruel 3 
put them under saws, and under | tortures, with saws and harrows, tearing 
ows of iron, and under axes of them to pieces, did not become him who, 


when he entered upon the government, pro- 
,and made them pass through the | mised to sing of mercy as well as judgment, 


kiln : and thus did he unto all) Ps. ci. 1. Had he made examples of those 
cities of the children of Ammon. | only who had abused his ambassadors, or ad- 


David and all the people returned vised or assisted in it, that being a violation y 

S Jerusal of the law of nations, it might have been ze 

) yerusaiem. looked 5 f ae hs 

‘ ked upon as a piece of necessary justice , 
_ We have here an account of the conquest | for terror to other nations; lut to be thus a 
bbah, and other cities of the Am-|severe with all the cities of the children of “ 
Though this comes in here after | Ammon (that is, the garrisons or soldiers ot i 


@ birth of David’s child, yet it is most|the cities) was extremely rigorous, and a 
le that it was effected a good while| sign that David’s heart was not yet made 
and soon after the death of Uriah,: soft by repentance, else the bowels of hit 
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Amnon’s incest. - 
compassion would not have been thus shut 


up—a sign that he had not yet found mercy, 
else he would have been more ready to show 


mercy. 
: CHAP. XIII. 


The righteous God had lately told David, by Nathan the prophet, 
that, to chastise him for his sin in the matter of Uriah, he 
would “raise up evil against him out of his own house,” ch. 
xu. 11, And here, in the very next chapter, we find the evil 
beginning to rise; henceforward he was followed with one 
trouble after another, which made the latter part of his reign 
less glorious and pleasant than the former part. Thus God 
chastened him with the rod of men, yet assured him that his 
“loving-kiudness he would not utterly take away.” Adultery 
and murder were David’s sins, and those sins among his chaild- 
ren (Amnon defiling bis sister Tamar, and Absalom murdering 
his brother Amnon) were the beginnings of his punishment, aud 
the more grievous because he had reason to fear that his bad 
example might help to bring them to these wickednesses. In this 
chapter we have, 1. Amnon ravishig Tamar, assisted m his 
plot to do it by Jonadab his kinsman, and villanously executing 
it, ver. 1—20. I, Absalom murdering Amnon for it, ver. 
21—39. Both were great griefs to David, and the more because 
he was nowittingly made accessory to both, by sending Tamar 
to Amnon and Amuon to Absalom. 


: Wave it came to pass after this 
JX that Absalom the son of David 
had a fair sister, whose name was 
Tamar ; and Amnon the son of David 
loved her. 2 And Amnon was so 
vexed, that he fell sick for his sister 
Tamar; for she was a virgin; and 
Amnon.thought it hard for him to do 
any thing to her. 3 But Amnon had 
a friend, whose name was Jonadab, 
the son of Shimeah David’s brother: 
and Jonadab was a very subtle man. 
4 And he said unto him, Why art 
thou, being the king’s son, lean from 
day to day? wilt thou not tell me? 
And Amnon said unto him, I love 
Tamar, my brother Absalom’s sister. 
5 And Jonadab said unto him, Lay 
thee down on thy bed, and make thy- 
self sick : and when thy father cometh 
to see thee, say unto him, I pray 
thee, let my sister Tamar come, and 
give me meat, and dress the meat in 
my sight, that I may see zt, and eat 
it at her hand. 6 So Amnon lay 
down, and made himself sick: and 
when the king was come to see him, 
Amnon said unto the king, I pray 
thee, let Tamar my sister come, and 
make me a couple of cakes in my 
sight, that I may eat at her hand. 7 
Then David sent home to Tamar, 
saying, Go now to thy brother Am- 
non’s house, and dress him meat. 8 
So Tamar went to her brother Am- 
non’s house; and he was laid down. 
And she took flour, and kneaded it, 
and made cakes in his sight, and did 
bake the cakes. 9 And she took a 
pan, and poured them out’ before 
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him; but he refused to 
Amnon said, Have o 

me. And they went out every 
from him. 10 And Amnon saic 


Tamar, Bring the meat i 


into- 
chamber, that I may eat of ti 
hand. And Tamar took the ca 
which she had made, and brou 
them into the chamber to Amnon’ 
brother. .11 And when she | 
brought them unto him to eat, | 
took hold of her, and said unto hi 
Come lie with me, my sister. — 
And she answered him, Nay, my b 
ther, do not force me; for no su 
thing ought to be done in Israel; | 
not thou this folly. 13 And I, w 
ther shall I cause my shame to ge 
and as for thee, thou shalt be as 0 
of the fools in Israel. Now there 
I pray thee, speak unto the king 
he will not withhold me from. thi 
14 Howbeit he would not heark 
unto her voice: but, being strong 
than she, forced her, and lay with hi 
15 Then Amnon hated her excee 
ingly ;.so that the, hatred wherewi 
he hated’ her was greater than 1 
love wherewith he had loved Ii 
And Amnon said unto her, Arise, 
gone. 16 And she said unto hi 
There is no cause: this evil in mn 
ing me away és greater than the oth 
that thou didst unto me. But 
would not hearken unto her. 17 Th 
he called his servant that minister 
unto him, and said, Put now @ 
woman out from me, and bolt ¢ 
door after her. 18 And she h 
a garment of divers colours upon he 
for with such robes were the kir 
daughters that were virgins 2 
parelled. Then his servant broug 
her out, and bolted the door after h 
19 And Tamar put ashes on her he 
and rent her garment of divers 
lours that was on her, and laid h 
hand on her head, and went on et 
ing. 20 And Absalom her broth 
said unto her, Hath Amnon thy br 
ther been with thee? but hold m 
thy peace my sister: he is thy bi 
ther ; regard not this thing. So Tam 
remained desoijate in her brother 

salom’s house. as 
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sister, a subject not fit to be enlarged 
nor indeed to be mentioned without 
is, that ever any man should be so 
», especially that a son of David should 


ck, was bad in other things; if he had 
rsaken God, he would never have been 
‘up to these vile affections. Godly 
rents have often been afflicted with wicked 
hildren ; grace does not run in the blood, 
f corruption does. We do not find that 
avid’s children imitated him in his devo- 
; but his false steps they trod in, and in 
se did much worse, and repented not. 
ents know not how fatal the consequences 
y be if in any instance they give their 
ren bad examples. Observe the steps 
non’s sin. 
| The devil, as an unclean spirit, put it 
to his heart to lust after his sister Tamar. 
ty isa snare to many ; it was so to her. 
was fair, and therefore Amnon coveted 
v.1. Those that are peculiarly hand- 
ne have no reason, on that account, to be 
d, but great reason to stand upon their 
Amnon’s lust was, 1. Unnatural in 
to Just after his sister, which even 
atural conscience startles at and cannot 
-of without horror. Such a spirit of 
adiction there is in man’s corrupt nature 
still it desires forbidden fruit, and the 
jore strongly it is forbidden the more 
eedily it is desired. Can he entertain the 
ght of betraying that virtue and honour 
ich, as a brother, he ought to have been 
rotector? But what wickedness so vile 
‘ot to find admittance into an unsanctified 
uarded heart, left to itself? 2. It was 
y uneasy to him. He was so vexed that 
ould not gain an opportunity to. solicit 
chastity (for mnocent converse with her 
not denied him) that he fell sick, v. 2. 
shly lusts are their own punishment, 
jot only war against the soul, but against 
body too, and are the rottenness of the 
See what a hard master sinners 
, and how heavy his yoke is. 
‘The devil, as a subtle serpent, put it 
his head how to compass this wicked 
. Amnon had a friend (so he called 
] but he was really an enemy to him), 
kinsman, that had in him more of David’s 
od (for he was his nephew) than of David’s 
» for he was a subtle man, cunning to 
on any bad design, especially an in- 
e of this nature, v. 3. 
. He took notice that Amnon looked ill, 


love-sick (v. 4), and asks him, “ Why 
ou, being the king’s son, lean from day 
day? Why dost; thou pire, being the 
eldest son, and heir to the crown. 
the king’s son,” (1.) ‘Thou hast the 
asures of the court to divert thee; take 
se pleasures then, and with them. drive 
Pn 
oes 
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arucular account of the 


Amnon’s character, we have reason 


being a subtle man, concluded that he 


yes Wh, ee he 
— Amnen’s incest. 
away the sorrow, whatever it is.’? Content 
and comfort are not always to be found in 
royal palaces. With much more reason 
may we ask dejected and disconsolate saints 
why they, who are the children of.the King 
of kings and heirs of the crown of life, are 
thus lean from day to day. (2.) ‘Thou hast 
the power of a prince to command what thou 
wantest and wishest for; use that power 
therefore, and gratify thyself. Pine not 
away for that which, lawful or unlawful, 
thou, being the king’s son, mayest have. 
Quicquid libet licet-— Your will is law.” Thus 
Jezebel to Ahab in a like case (1 Kings xxi. 
7), Dost not thou govern Israel? The abuse 
of power is the most dangerous temptation 
of the great. 

2. Amnon having the impudence to own 
his wicked lust, miscalling it love (I love 
Tamar), Jonadab put him in a way to com- 
pass his design, v.5. Had he been what he 
pretended (Amnon’s friend), he would have 
startled at the mention of such horrid 
wickedness, would have laid before him the 
evil of it, what an offence it was to God and 
what a wrong to his own soul to entertain 
such a vile thought, of what fatal conse- 
quence it would be to him to cherish and 
prosecute it ; he would have used his subtlety 
to divert Amnon from it, by recommending 
some other person to him, whom he might 
lawfully marry. But he seems not at all 
surprised at it, objects not either the un- 
lawfulness or the difficulty, the reproach or 
so much as his father’s displeasure, but puts 


‘him in the way to get Tamar to his bed-side, 


and then he might do as he pleased. Note, 
The case of those is very miserable whose 
friends, instead of admonishing and reproy- 
ing them, flatter them and forward them in 
thei. sinful ways, and are their counsellors 
and contrivers to do wickedly. Amnon is 
already sick, but goes about; he must take 
upon him to be so ill (and his thin looks will 
give colour enough to the pretence) as not 


to be able to get up, and to have no appetite 


to any thing but just that which pleases his 
fancy. Dainty meatis abhorred, Job xxxiii. 
20. The best dish from the king’s table 
cannot please him; but, if he can eat any 
thing, it must be from his sister Tamar’s fair 
hand. This is what he is advised to. 

3. Amnon followed these directions, and 
thus got Tamar-within his reach: He made 
himself sick, v.6. “Yhus he lieth in wait 
secretly, as a lion in his den, to catch the 
poor, and to draw them into his net, Ps. x. 
8—10. David was always fond of his child- 
ven, and concerned if any thing ailed them: 
he no sooner hears that Amnon is sick than 
he comes himself to visit him. Let parents 
learn hence to be tender of their children 
and compassionate towards them. ‘The sick 
child commonly the mother comforteth (Isa. 
lxvi. 13), but let not the father be uncon- 
cerned. We may suppose that when David 
came to see his sick son he gave him goof 
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Ammnon’s incest. 


counsel to make a right use of nis affliction, 
and prayed with him, which yet did not alter 
his wicked purpose. At parting, the indul- 
gent father asks, “Is there any thing thou 
hast a mind to, that I can procure for thee ?”’ 
“ Yes, Sir,”’ says the dissembling son, “ my 
stomach is weak, and I know not of any 
thing I can eat, unless it be a cake of my 
sister Tamar’s making, and I cannot be sa- 
tisfied that it is so unless I see her make it, 
and it will do me the more good if I eat it at 
her hand.’ David saw no reason to suspect 
any mischief intended. God hid his heart 
from understanding in this matter. He 
therefore immediately orders Tamar to go 
and attend her sick brother, v. 7. He does 
it very innocently, but afterwards, no doubt, 
reflected upon it with great regret. Tamar 
as innocently goes to her brother’s chamber, 
neither dreading any abuse (why should she 
from a brother, a sick brother?) nor dis- 
daining, in obedience to her father and love 
to-her brother (though but her half-brother), 
to be his nurse, v. 8, 9. Though she was a 


king’s daughter, a great beauty (v. 1), and} the heathen have. 


well dressed (v. 18), yet she did not think it 
below her:to knead cakes and bake them, 
nor would she have done this now if she had 
not been used to it. Good house-wifery is 
not a thing below the greatest ladies, nor 
ought they to think it a disparagement to 
them. ‘The ‘virtuous woman, whose hus- 
band sits among the elders, yet works will- 
ingly with her hands, Prov. xxxi. 13. Modern 
ages have not been destitute of such instances, 
nor is it so unfashionable as some would 
make it. Preparing for the sick should be 
more the care and delight of the ladies than 
preparing for the nice, charity more than 
curiosity. 

4. Having got her to him, he contrives to 
have her alone; for the adulterer (much more 
so vile an adulterer as this) is in care that no 
eye see him, Job xxiv. 15. The meat is ready, 
but he cannot eat while he is looked at by 
those about him; they must all be turned 
out, v. 9. The sick must be humoured, and 
think they have a privilege to command. 
‘Tamar is willing to humour him; her chaste 
and virtuous soul has not the least thought 
of that which his polluted breast is full of ; 
and therefore she makes no scruple of being 
alone with him én the inner chamber, v. 10. 
And now the mask is thrown off, the meat is 
thrown by, and the wicked wretch calls her 
sister, and yet impudently courts her to come 
and lie with him, v. 11. It was a base affront 
to her virtue to think it possible to persuade 
her to consent to such wickedness when he 
knew her behav our to be always exemplarily 
modest and virtuous. But it is common for 
those that live in uncleanness to think others 
such as themselves, at least tinder to their 
sparks. 

III. ‘he devil, asa strong tempter, deafens 
his ear to all the reasonings with which she 
resisted his assaults and would have per- 
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lea how she trembled; yet, in this 


suaded him to desist. “We 
what a surprise and terror it was to the } 
lady to be thus attacked, how she | 


confusion, nothing could be said mor 
tinently, nor with greater strength of 
ment, than what she said to him. 
calls him brother, reminding him of the nes 
ness of the relation, which made it unlaw! 
for him to marr7 her, much more to debaw 
her. It was expressly forbidden (Ley. xv 
9) under a severe penalty, Ley. xx. 1 
Great care must be taken lest the love 
should be among relations degenerate in| 
lust. 2. She entreats him not to for 
her, which intimates that she would ne 
consent to’it in any degree; and what sat 
faction could he take in offering violenes 
3. She lays before him the great wickedne 
of it. It is folly; all sin is so, especial 
uncleanness. It is wickedness of the wor 
kind. Such abominations ought not to- 
committed in Israel, among the profess' 
people of God, that have better statutes thi 
We are Israelites; i 
do such things, we are more inexcusab 
than others, and our condemnation will 
more intolerable, for we reproach the Le 
and that worthy name by which we are calle 
4. She represents to him the shame of 
which perhaps might influence him mi 
than the sin of it: “ Fer my part, whi 
shall I cause my shame to go? If it shou 
be concealed, yet I shall blush to think o! 
as long as I live; and, if ever it be kno 
how shall I he able to look any of my frier 
in the face? For thy part, thou shalt be 
one of the fools in Israel,” that is, “Th 
wilt be looked upon as an atrocious d 
bauchee, the worst of men; thou wilt lose’ 
interest in the esteem of all that are wise a 
good, and so wilt be set aside as unfit to 
though the first-born; for Israel willneversu 
mit to the government of such a fool.” Pr 
pect of shame, especially everlasting shat 
should deter us from sin. 5. To divert h 
from his wicked purpose at this time, an 
possible) to get clear of him, she intimate! 
him that probably the king, rather than 
should die for love of her, would dispe 
with the divine law and let him marry he 
not asif she thought he had such a disper 
ing power, or would pretend to it; but : 
was confident that, upon notice given to” 
king by himself of this wicked desire, whi 
he would scarcely have believed from 2 
one else, he would take an effectual course 
protect her from him. But all her arts: 
all her arguments availed not. His p 
spirit cannot bear a denial; but her comfo 
and honour, and all that was dear to he 
must be sacrificed to his brutish and ¢ 
rageous lust, r. 14. It is to be feared th 
Amnon, though young, had long lived a 
life, which his father either knew no 
punished not; for a man could not, of as 
! den, arrive at such a pitch of wickednes 
; ee 
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mpence he gives her for her readiness 
attend him in his sickness? Will he deal 

his sisteras with a harlot? Base villain! 
deliver all that are modest and virtuous 


IV. The devil, as a tormentor and be- 
__ trayer, immediately turns his love of her into 
fhatred (v. 15): He hated her with great 
hatred, greatly, so it is in the margin, and 
_ grew as outrageous in his malice as he had 
been in his lust. 
1. He basely turned her out of doors by 
_ force; nay, as if he now disdained to touch 
‘her with his own hands, he ordered his 
servant to pull her out and bolt the door after 
her, v.17. Now, (1.) The innocent injured 
iy had reason to resent this as a great 
ont, and in some respects (as she says, 
6) worse than the former; for nothing 
uld have been done more barbarous and 
ill-natured, or more disgraceful to her. Had 
_ he taken care to conceal what was done, 
er honour would have been lost to herself 
only. Had he gone down on his knees and 
begged her pardon, it might have been some 
ttle reparation. Had he given her time to 
ompose herself after the horrid confusion 
he was put into, she might have kept her 
countenance when she went out, and so have 
ept her counsel. But to dismiss her thus 
rried, thus rudely, asif she had done some 
wicked thing, obliged her, in her own de- 
ce, to proclaim the wrong that had been 
one her. (2.) We may learn from it both 
he malignity of sin (unbridled passions are 
as bad as unbridled appetites) and the mis- 
chieyous consequences of sin (at last, it bites 
like a serpent); for here we find, [1.] That 
sins, sweet in the commission, afterwards 
ecome odious and painful, and the sinner’s 
Wn consciénce makes them so to himself. 
mnon hated Tamar because she would not 
consent to his wickedness, and so take part 
of the blame upon herself, but to the last 
esisted it, and reasoned against it, and so 
hrew all the blame upon him. Had he 
hated the sin, and loathed himself for it, we 
“might have hoped he was penitent. Godly 
ow worketh indignation, 2 Cor. vii. 11. 
t to hate the person he had abused showed 
‘that his conscience was terrified, but his 
"heart not at all hwnbled. See what deceitful 
| pleasures those of the flesh are, how soon 
hey pass away, and turn into loathing; see 
izek. xxiii. 17. [2.] That sins, secret in the 
| commissjon, afterwards become open and 
bublic, and the sinners themselves often 
| make them’so. ‘Their own tongues fall upon 
es The Jewish doctors say that, upon 


|| the occasion of this wickedness of Amnon, 
it | law was made that a young man and a 
|, young woman should never be alone to- 
| gether ; for, said they, if the king’s daughter 
so used, what will become of the children 
private men ?- 

2. We must now leave the criminal to the 


ales CHAP. XIII. 
this his love to Tamar? Is this | terror 


quire what becomes of the poor victim. 


She bitterly lamented the injury she had re- 
ceived, as it was a stain to her honour, 


though no real blemish to her virtue. 


s of his own guilty conscience, and en- 


(1) 


She 


tore her fine clothes in token of her grief, 
and put ashes upon her head, to deform her- 
self, loathing her own beauty and ornaments, 


because they had occasioned Amnon’s un- 


lawful love; and she went on crying for 
another’s sin, v.19. (2.) She retired to her 
brother Absalom’s house, because he was her 
own brother, and there she lived in solitude 
and sorrow, in token of her modesty and de- 
testation of uncleanness. Absalom spoke 
kindly to her, bade her pass by the injury for 
the present, designing himself to revenge it, 
v. 20. It should seem by Absalom’s question 
(Has Amnon been with thee?) that Amnon 
was notorious for such lewd practices, so that 
it was dangerous for a modest woman to be 
with him; this Absalom might know, and 


yet Tamar be wholly ignorant of it. 


21 But when king David heard of 
all these things, he was very wroth. 
22 And Absalom spake unto his bro- 
ther Amnon neither good nor bad: 
for Absalom hated Amnon, because 


he had forced his sister Tamar. 


23 


And it came to pass after two full 
years, that Absalom had _ sheep- 
shearers in Baal-hazor, which is be- 
side Ephraim: and Absalom invited 
all the king’s sons. 24 And Absa- 
lom came to the king, and said, Be- 
hold now, thy servant hath sheep- 
shearers ; let the king, I beseech thee, 
and his servants go with thy servant. 
25 And the king said to Absalom, 
Nay, my son, let us not all now go, 
lest we be chargeable unto thee. And 
he pressed him: howbeit he would 
not go, but blessed him. 26 Then 


said Absalom, If not, I pray thee, let — 


my brether Amnon go with us. And 
the king said unto him, Why should 
he go with thee?) 27 But Absalom 
pressed him, that he let Amnon and 


all the king’s sons go with him. 


28 


Now Absalom had commanded his — 
servants, saying, Mark ye now when 
Amnon’s heart is merry with wine, 
and when I say unto you, Smite Am- 
non; then kill him, fear not: have not 
I commanded you? be courageous, 
and be valiant. 29 And the servants 
of Absalom did unto Amnon as Ab- 
salom had commanded. ‘Then all the 


\ 


The plot against Amnon. 


king’s sons arose, and every man gat 
him up upon his mule, and fled. 


What Solomon says of the beginning dé 
strife is as true of the beginning of all sin, 
it is as the letting forth of water; when once 
the flood-gates are plucked up, an inundation 
follows; one mischief begets another, and it 
is hard to say what shall be in the end 
thereof. 

I. We are here told how David resented 
the tidings of Amnon’s sin: He was very 
wroth, v, 21. So he had reason to be, that 
his own son should do such a wicked thing 
and draw him to be accessory to it. It would 
be a reproach to him for not giving him a 
better education; it would bea blot upon 
his family, the ruin of his daughter, a bad 
example to his kingdom, and a wrong to his 
son’s soul. But was it enough for him to 
be angry? He ought to have punished his 
son for it, and haye put him to open shame; 
both as a father and as a_ king he had power 
to do it. But the LXX. here adds these 
words: 
son Amnon, because he loved him, because he 
was his first-born. He fell into Eli’s error, 
whose sons made themselves. vile, and he 
frowned not on them. 
to him, his punishing him would have 
been so much the greater punishment to 
himself for his own uncleanness. But he 
cannot bear the shame those must submit to 
who correct that in others which they are 
conscious of in themselves, and therefore his 
anger must serve instead of his justice; and 
this hardens sinners, Eccl. viii. 11. 

II. How Absalom resented it. He resolves 
already. to do the part of a judge in Israel; 
and, since his father will not punish ae 
he will, from a principle, not of justice or 
zeal for virtue, but of revenge, because he 
reckons himself affronted in the abuse done 
to his sister. Their mother was daughter 
to a heathen prince (ch. ili. 3), which perhaps 
they were upbraided with sometimes by their 
brethren, as children ofa stranger. As 
such a one Absalom thought his sister was 
now treated ; and, if) Amnon thought her fit 
to be made his harlot, he would, think -him 
fit to be made his slave. This enraged him, 
and nothing less than the blood: of Amnon 
will quench his rage. Here we have, 

1. The design conceived: Absalom hated 
Amnon (v. 22), and he that hateth his brother 
is a murderer already, and, like Cain, is of 
that wicked one, 1 John iii. 12; 15. Absa- 
lom’s hatred of his brother’s crime would 
have been commendable, and he might justly. 
have prosecuted him for; it by a due. course 
of law, for example to others, and the mak- 
ing of some compensation to his injured 
sister; but to hate his person, and design 
his death: by assassination, was ‘te put a: great 
affront. upon God, by offering to repair the 
breach of his seventh commandment by, the 
v iolation of his sixth, as if they were not all 
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| years Absalom nursed this root of bitternes 
But he saddened not the spirit of his | 


If Amnon was dear | 


alike sacred. But he Fees at 
-_ men said also, Do nob! Us 


me “Whe design coneealeds Mevaadia 
to Amnon of this matter, either good or ha ax 
appeared as.if he did not know it, and m 
tained towards him his usual civility, © 
waiting for a fair oppertunity, cdo bi 
mischief, That malice is the worst, ( 
Which is hidden closely, and has no ve 
given to it. If Absalom had reasoned the 
matter with Amnon, he might have convinee 
him of his sin-and brought him to re; ‘ 
ance; but, saying nothing, Amnon’s" = 
was hardened, and his own more and mo: 
embittered against him; therefore rebuki 
our neighbour is opposed to hating him i 
our hearts, Ley, xix. 17. Let passion, hi 
vent and it will spend lel (2.) Which is, 
gilded, over with a show of friendship ;_ 
Absalom’s was, his words smoother than b 
ter but war in his heart. See Proy. vist , 
(3.). Which is harboured long. ‘Two. full” 


Po 


v. 24. It may be, at first, he did not intend 
to kill his bietiee (for, if he had, he mig! 
have had as fair an opportunity to do it as a 
had at last), and only waited for an occe 
to disgrace him or do him some aie rm 
chief ; “but in time his hatred ripened to thi 
that he would be no less than the death o 
him. If the sun going down once apynd 
wrath gives such place to the devil (as is i 
mated, Eph. iv. 26, 27), what would the s su a. 
sets of two full years do? 
3. The design laid. (J.) Absalom has_ 
feast at his house in the country, as 
had, on occasion of his cheap she b6ea 
Attentive as Absalom was to his person (@ 
xiv. 26), and as high as he looked, he k 
the state of his B pet and looked well to 
herds. Those who have no other care abot 1 
their estates in the country than how tos 
them in the town take a ready way to see t 
end of them. Whem Absalom had she 
shearers he would himself be with th 
(2.) To this feast he invites the king 
father, and all the princes of the blood 
24), not only that he might have this o 
portunity to pay his —- to them, 
that he might make himself the more re 
spected among his ferme : tha 
are akin to great folks are apt to vine’ 1em 
selves too much on theirkindred, (3.) ‘The! 
would not go himself, bps rserorcie:: a 
put him to the expense of his entertai 
v. 25. It seems Absalom had an est 
his own hands, on whieh he lived liket 
self; the king had given it to him, but wou 
have him to bea good husband of ‘ite i bo! 
these he-is an example to parents, when he 
children have grown up, to give th 
petency to live-upon, ace ondineeochelta 
and then to take care that they don 
above it, especially.that they eas 
cessory to their domg:so, - Itvis»pr 
young house-keepers to begin “asi 


not to emeaise wool upon the 
ing of it. (4.) Absalom got leave for 
non, and all the rest of the king’s sons, 
ycome and grace his table in the country, 
v.26, 27. Absalom had so effectually con- 
Fel his enmity to Amnon that David saw 
- mo reason to suspect any design upon him 
im that particular, invitation: ‘Let my bro- 
: ther Amnon go;” but this would make the 
"stroke more eutiing to David that he was 
rs 2 cate drawn in to consent to that which 
i _ gave the opportunity for it, as before, v. 7. 
It seems, David’s sons, though grown up, 
continued to pay such a deference to their 
father as not to go such a small journey as 
this without his leave. . 
_even when they have become men and women, 
~ to honour their parents, consult them, and 
do nothing material without their consent, 
much less against their mind 
4, The design executed, v, 28, 29. (1.) 
Absalom’s entertainment was very plentiful ; 
wr he resolves that they shall all be merry 
ith wine, at least concludes that Amnon 
be so, for he knew that he was apt to 
nk to excess. But, (2.) The orders he 
ye to his servants concerning Amnon, that 
they should mingle his blood with his wine, 
yere very barbarous. Had he challenged 
n, and, in reliance upon the goodness of 
Ss cause and the justice of God, fought him 
self, though that would have been bad 
ugh, yet it would have been more honour- 
and excusable (our ancient law, in some 
es, allowed trial by battle); but to murder. 
him, as he did, was to copy Cain’s example, 
y that the reason made a difference: Abel 
lain for his righteousness, Amnon for 
kedness. Observe the aggravations of 
sin :—[1.] He would have Amnon slain 
m his heart was merry with wine, and he 
consequently least apprehensive of dan- 


to 0 go out of the world ; as if his malice 
ied to destroy both soul and body, not 
* him time to say, Lord, have mercy 
‘me. What a dreadful surprise hath 
th been to many, whose hearts have been 
charged with surfeiting and drunkenness ! 
His servants must be employed to do it, 
dso involved inthe guilt. He was to give 
word of command—Smite Amnon; and 
they, in vbedience to him, and, upon 
umption that his authority would bear 
m out, must kill him. What an impious 
ance does he bid to the divine law, when, 
ugh the command of God is express, 

Thou shalt not kill, he bids them kill Amnon, 
with this warrant, “ Have not I commanded 
? That is enough. Be courageous, and 
neither God nor man.” Those servants 
taught who obey their masters in con- 


who have taught them to doso. 
‘too obsequious that will damn their souls 
their masters, whose big words 
a secure them from God’s wrath. 


CHAP. XU 


Thus ought children, 


diction to God, and those are wicked mas- 
Those. 
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Amnon’s death 


Masters must always command their servants 
as those that know they also have a Master 
in heaven. [3.] He did it in the presence 
of all the king’s sons, of whom it is said (ch. 
viii. 18) that they were chief rulers ; so that 
it was an affront to public justice which they 
had the administration of, and to the king 
his father whom they represented, and a 
contempt of that sword which should have 
been a terror to his evil deeds, while his evil 
deeds, on the contrary, were a terror to those 
that bore it. [4.] There is reason to sus- 
pect that Absalom did this, not only-to re- 
venge his sister’s quarrel, but to make way 
for himself to the throne, which he was am- 
bitious of, and which he would stand fair for 
if Amnon the eldest son was taken off. 
When the word of command was given 
Absalom’s servants failed not to execute it, 
being buoyed up with an opinion that their 
master, being now next heir to the crown 
(for Chileab was dead, as bishop Patrick 
thinks), would save them from harm. Now 
the threatened sword is drawn in David’s 
house which should not depart from it. First, 
His eldest son falls by it, himself being, by 
his wickedness, the cause of it, and his father, 
by his connivance, accessory to it. Secondly, 
All his sens flee from it, and come home in 
terror, not knowing how far their brother 
Absalom’s bloody design might extend. See 
what mischief sin makes in families. 


30 And it came to pass, while they 
were in the way, that tidings came to 
David, saying, Absalom hath slain all 
the king’s sons, and there is not one 
of them left. 31 Then the king arose, 
and tare his garments, and lay on the 
earth; and all his servants stood by 
with their clothes rent. 32 And Jo- 
nadab, the son of Shimeah David's 
brother, answered and said, Let not 
my lord suppose that they have slam 
all the young men the king’s sons; 
for Amnon only is dead: for by the 
appointment of Absalom this hath 
been determined from the day that 
he forced his sister Tamar. 33 Now 
therefore let not my lord the king 
take the thing to his heart, to think 
that all the king’s sons are dead: for 
Amnon only is dead. 34 But Absa- 
lom fled. And the young man that 
kept the watch lifted up his eyes, and 
looked, and, behold, there came much 
people by the way of the hill side be- 
hind him. 35 And Jonadab said unto 
the king, Behold, the king’s sons 
come: as thy servant said, so it is. 
36 And it came to pass, as soon as 
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behold, the king’s sons came, and 
lifted up their voice and wept: and 
the king also and all his servants 
wept very sore. 37 But Absalom 
fled, and went to Talmai, the son of 
Ammihud, king of Geshur. And Da- 
vid mourned for his son every day. 
38 So Absalom fled, and went to 
Geshur, and was there three years. 
39 And the soul of king David longed 
to go forth unto Absalom: for he 
was comforted concerning Amnon, 
seeing he was dead. 

Here is, I. The fright that David was put 
into by a false report brought to Jerusalem 
that Absalom had slain all the king’s sons, v. 
30. It is common for fame to make bad 
worse ; and the first news of such a thing as 
this represents it as more dreadful than af- 
terwards it proves. Let us not therefore be 
afraid of evil tidings, while they want con- 
firmation, but, when we hear the worst, hope 
the best, at least hope better. However, 
this false news gave as much affliction to 
David, for the present, as if it had been true ; 
he fore his garments, and lay on the earth, 
while as yet it was only a flying story, v. 31. 
{t was well that David had grace; he had 
need enough of it, for he had strong passions. 

IJ. The rectifying of the mistake in two 
ways :—l. By the sly suggestions of Jona- 
dab, Dayid’s nephew, who could tell him, 
Amnon only is dead, and not all the king’s 
sons (v. 32, 33), and could tell him too that 
it was done by the appointment of Absalom, 
and designed from the day Amnon forced his 
sister l'‘amar. What a wicked man was he, 
if he knew all this or had any cause to sus- 
pect it, that he did not make David ac- 
quainted with it sooner, that means might 
be used to make up the quarrel, or at least 
that David might not throw Amnon into the 
mouth of danger by letting him go to Ab- 
salom’s house. If we do not our utmost to 
prevent mischief, we make ourselves acces- 
sory toit. If we say, Behold, we knew it not ; 
doth not he that pondereth the heart consider 
whether we did or no? See Prov. xxiv. 11, 
12. It is well if Jonadab. was not as guilty 
of Amnon’s death as he was of his sin; such 
friends do those prove who are hearkened 
to as counsellors to do wickedly: he that 
would not be so kind as to prevent Amnon’s 
sin would not be so kind as to prevent his 
ruin, when, it should seem, he might have 
done both. 2. By the safe return of all the 
king’s sons except Amnon. They and their 


attendants were speedily discovered by the 


watch (v. 34, 35), and soon arrived, to show 
themselves alive, but to bring the certain sad 
news that Absalom had murdered their bro- 
ther Aiinon. The grief David had been 


@n for tust which was not made him the 


him a sensible occasion, when he was un 
ceived, to thank God that all his sons 
not dead: yet that Amnon was dead, a 
slain by his own brother in such a treach 
rous barbarous manner, was enough to pu 
the king and court, the king and kingdon 
into real mourning. Sorrow is never mo 
reasonable than when there is sin in the cas 
Il]. Absalom’s flight from justice: Ab 
salom immediately fled, v. 34. He was no 
as much afraid of the king’s sons as the 
were of him; they fled from his malice, h 
from their justice. No part of the land 
Israel could shelter him. The cities of refug 
gave no protection to a wilful murdere 
Though David had let Amnon’s incest ¢ 
unpunished, Absalom could not promise him 
self his pardon for this murder; so exp 
was the law in this case, and so well knowr 
David’s justice, and his dread of bloo¢ 
guiltiness. He therefore made the best 
his way to his mother’s relations, and w: 
entertained by his grandfather Talmai, 
of Geshur (v. 37), and there he was protecte 
three years (v. 38), David not demanding him 
and Talmai not thinking himself obliged t 
send him back unless he were demanded. — 
IV. David’s uneasiness for his absent 
He mourned for Amnon a good while ( 
37); but, he being past recal, time wore ¢ 
that grief: he was comforted concerning Ai 
non. It also wore off too much his detest 
tion of Absalom’s sin: instead of loathis 
him as a murderer, he longs to go forth 
him, v. 39. At first he could not find inh 
heart to do justice on him; now he ¢ 
almost find in his heart to take him into} 
favour again. This was David’s infirm 
Something God saw in his heart that made 
difference, else we should have thought tt 
he, as much as Eli, honoured his sons mo 
than God. ‘y 
CHAP. XIV. 
How Absalom threw himself out of bis royal father’s pi 
and favour we read in the foregoing chapter, which left hit 
exile, outlawed, and proscribed; in this chapter we hay 
arts that were used to bring him and his father together 
how, at last, it was done, which is here recorded to she 
folly of David in sparing him an¢ indulging hit in his wicked 
for which he was soon after severely corrected by his 
rebellion. I, Joab, by bringing a feigned issue (as the law 
speak) to be tried before him, in the ease of a ido 
‘Tekoah, gains from him a judgment m general, That the 
might be so as that the putting of a murderer to death 
be dispensed with, ver. 1—20. I. Upon the application: \ 
he gains from him an order to bring Absalom back te Je 
lem, while yet he was forbidden the court, ver. 21—24. 
After an accocat of Absalom, his person, and family, # 
told how at length he was inttoduced by Joab into d 
presence, and the king was thoroughly reconciled to bi 
5—33. 


OW Joab the son of Zeru 
perceived that the king’s h 
was toward Absalom. 2 And J 
sent to Tekoah, and fetched thenc 
wise woman, and said unto her. 
thee, feign thyself to be a m 
and put on now mourning 
and anoint not thyself with ¢ 
be as a woman that had a lon 


ned for the dead : 
hg and speak on this manner 
So Joab put the words 
4 And when the 


coh 5 And the king said: unto her, 
What aileth thee ? And she answered, 
1 am indeed a widow woman, and 
mine husband is dead. 6 And thy 
strove: tozether in the field, and there 
was none to part them, but the one 
smote the other, and slew him. 7 
And, behold, the whole family is 
risen against thine handmaid, and they 

‘said, Deliver him that smote his bro- 
~ ther, that we may kill him, for the 
_ life of his brother whom he slew; and 
we will destroy the heir also: and so 
hey shall quench my coal which is 
left, and shall not leave to my hus- 
nd neiéher name’ nor remainder 
upon the earth. 
unto the woman, Go to thine house, 
and I will give charge concerning 
‘thee. 9 And the woman of Tekoah 
"said unto the king, My lord, O king, 
the iniquity be on me, and on my fa- 
ther’s house: and the king and his 
‘throne be guiltless. 10 And the king 
id, Whosoever saith aught unto 
1ee, bring him to me, and he shall 
not touch thee any more. 11 Then 
said she, I pray thee, let the king re- 
member the Lorp thy God, that 

thou wouldest not suffer the revengers | 


they destroy my son. And he said, 
_ As the Loro liveth, there shall not 
one hair of thy son fall to the earth. 
12 Then the woman said, Let thine 
handmaid, I pray thee, speak one 
word unto my lord the king. And 
he said, Say on. 13 And the wo- 
_ man said, Wherefore tuen hast thou 
thought such a thing against the peo- 
ple of God? for the king doth speak 
_ this thing as one w hich is faulty, in 
( that the “king doth not fetch home 
again his banished. 14 For we must 
needs die, and are as water spilt on 
_ the ground, which cannot be gathered 
up again; neither doth God. oe 
"VOD 1. 
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_ of blood to destroy any more, ‘lest | 
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3 And come | 


any person: yet doth he devise means, 


that his banished be not expelled from 24, 


him. 15 Now therefore that I am 
come to speak of this thing unto my 
lord the king, zt is because the people 
have made me afraid: and thy hand- 
maid said, I will now speak unto the 
king; it may be that the king will 
perform the request of his handmaid. 
16 For the king will hear, to deliver 
his handmaid out of the hand of the 
man that would destroy me and my 
son torether out of the inheritance of 
God. 17 Then thine handmaid said, 
The word of my lord the king shall 
now be comfortable: for as an angel 


of God, so is my lord the king to dis- 
therefore the. 
Lorp thy God will be with thee. 18. 


cern good and bad: 


Then the king answered and _ said 
unto the woman, Hide not from me, 
I pray thee, the thing that I shall ask 
thee. And the woman said, Let my 
lord the king now speak. 19 And 
the king said, Is not the hand of Joab 
with thee in all this? And the woman 
answered and said, As thy soul liveth, 
my lord the king, none can turn te 
the right hand or to the left from 
aught that my lord the king hath 
spoken: for thy servant Joab, he 
bade me, and he put all these words 
in the mouth of thine handmaid: 20 
To fetch about this form of speech 
hath thy servant Joab done this thing: 
and my lord is wise, according to the 
wisdom of an angel of God, to know 
all things that are in the earth. 


Here is, I. Joab’s design to get Absalom 
recalled out of banishment, his crime par- 
doned, and his attainder reversed, v. 1. Joab 


made himself very busy in this affair. 1. 


As a courtier that was studious, by all ways 
possible, to ingratiate himself with his prince 
and improve his interest in his favour: He 
perceived that the king’s heart was towards 
Absalom, and that, the heat of his dispieasure 
being over, he still retained his old affection 
for him, and only wanted a friend to court 
him to be reconciled, and to contrive for him 
how he might do it without impeaching the 
honour of his justice. Joab, finding how 
David stood affected, undertook this gooc 
office. 2. As a friend to Absalom, for whom 
perhaps he had a particular kindness, whom. 
at least he looked upon as the rising sun, to 
whom it was his interest to recommend him- 
self. Bi plainly foresaw that his fathe. 
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would at length be reconciled to him, and 


' therefore thought he should make both his: 


friends if he were instrumental to bring it 
about. 3. As a statesman, and one con- 
cerned for the public welfare. He knew how 
much Absalom was the darling of the people, 
and, if David should die while he was in 
banishment, it might occasion a civil war 
between those that were for him and those 
that were against him; for it is probable 
that theagh all Israel loved his person, yet 
they were much divided upon his case. 4. 
As one who was himself a delinquent, by 
the murder of Abner. He was conscious to 
himself of the guilt of blood, and that he was 
himself obnoxious to public justice, and 
therefore whatever favour he could procure 
to be shown to Absalom would corroborate 
his reprieve. 

Il. His contrivance to do it by laying 
somewhat of a parallel case before the king, 
which was done so dexterously by the per- 
sor he employed that the king took it fora 
real case, and gave judgment upon it, as he 
had done upon Nathan’s parable; and, the 
judgment being in favour of the criminal, 
the manager might, by that, discover his 
sentiments so far as to venture upon the ap- 
plication of it, and to show that it was the 
case of his own family, which, it is probable, 
she was instructed not to proceed to if the 
king’s judgment upon her case should be 
severe. 

1. The person he employed is not named, 
but she is said to be awoman of Tekoah, one 
whom he knew to be fit for such an under- 
taking: and it was requisite that the scene 
should be laid at a distance, that David 
might not think it strange that he had not 
heard of the case before. It is said, She was a 
wise woman, one that had a quicker wit anda 
readier tongue than most of her neighbours, , 
v. 2. The truth of the story would be the 
less suspected when it came, as was supposed, 
from the person’s own mouth. 

2. ‘The character she put on was that of a 
disconsolate widow, v. 2. Joab knew such 
a one would have an easy access to the king, 
who was always ready to comfort the mourn- 
ers, especially the mourning widows, having 
himself mentioned it among the titles of God’s 
honour that he is a Judge of the widows, Ps. 
Ixvili. 5. God’s ear, no doubt, is more open 
to the cries of the afflicted, and his heart too, 
than that of the most merciful princes on 
earth can be. 

3. It was a case of compassion which she 
had to represent to the king, anda case in 
which she could have no relief but from the 


chancery in the royal breast, the law (and 


consequently the judgment of all the inferior 
courts) being against her. She tells the king 
that she had buried her husband (w. 5),—that 
she had two sons that were the support and 
comfort of her widowed state,—that these 
two (as young men ara apt to do) fell out and 
fought, and one’of them unhappily killed the 
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other (v. 6),—that, for b 
sirous to protect the mam: F 
bekah argued concerning her two sons, W7 
should she be deprived of them both in one day 
Gen. xxvii. 45), but though she, who wa 
nearest of kin to the slain, was willing to let 
fall the demands of an avenger of blood, yet 
the other relations insisted upon it that the 
surviving brother should be put to death ac 
cording to law, not out of any affection either 
to justice or to the memory of the slain bro- 
ther, but that, by destroying the heir (which 
they had the impudence to own was the 
thing they aimed at), the inheritance might 
be theirs: and thus they would cut off, (1.)_ 
Her comfort: “ They shall quench my coal, 
deprive me of the only support of my old 
age, and put a period to all my joy in this” 
world, which is reduced to this one coal.” — 
(2.) Her husband’s memory: “ His 
will be quite extinct, and they will leave him 
neither name nor remainder,” v. 7. 
4. The king promised her his favour and — 
a protection for her son. Observe how she 
improved the king’s compassionate conces- 
sions. (1.) Upon the representation of her 
case he promised to consider of it and to give 
orders about it, v. 8. This was encouraging, 
that he did not dismiss her petition with — 
“ Currat lea—Let the law take its course; 
blood calls for blood, and let it have what it 
calls for :” but he will take time to enquire — 
whether the allegations of her petition be 
true. (2.) The woman was not content with 
this, but begged that he would immediately — 
give judgment in her favour; and if the 
matter of fact were not as she represented — 
it, and consequently a wrong judgment given 
upon it, let her bear the blame, and free the , 
king and his throne from guilt,v. 9. Yet her 
saying this would not acquit the king if he 
should pass sentence without taking ; 
cognizance of the case. (3.) Being thus 
pressed, he made a further promise that she — 
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adversaries, but he would protect her from — 
all molestation, v. 10. Magistrates ought 
be the patrons of oppressed widows. (4) 
Yet this does not content her, unless she bers 
get her son’s pardon, and protection for hi 
too. Parents are not easy, unless their child- — 
ren. be safe, safe for both worlds: ‘“ Let net 
the avenger of blood destroy my son (v. 12), 
for I am undone if I lose him; as good take — 
my life as his. Therefore let the king re- 
member the Lord thy God,” that is, [1.9 
“Let him confirm this merciful sentence 
with an oath, making mention of the ( 
our God, by way of appeal to him, that the © 
sentence may be indisputable and irrever- — 
sible ; and then I shall be easy.” See Heb. — 
vi. 17, 18. [2.] ‘‘Let him eonsider w a, 
good reason there is for this merciful 5 
tence, and then he himself w ll be cone 
in it. Remember how gracious and merciful — 
the Lord thy God is, how he beurs long with — 
sinners and does not dea: with themaceording — 
Bris. 
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deserts, but is ready to forgive. Re- 
how the Lord thy God spared Cain, 
slew his brother, and protected him 
1 the avengers of blood, Gen. iv. 15. 
ember how the Lord thy God forgave thee 
‘the blood of Uriah, and let:the king, that has 
‘found mercy, show mercy.”” Note, Nothing 
jg more proper, nor more powerful, to engage 
us to every duty, especially to all acts of 
mercy and kindness, than to remember the 
‘Lord our God. (5.) ‘This importunate widow, 
by pressing the matter 'thus closely, obtains 
af last a full pardon for her son, ratified with 
Be ad ‘an oath as she desired: As the Lord liveth, 
F. there shall not one hair of thy son fall to the 
earth, that is, “<1 will undertake he shall 
_ eome to no damage upon this account.” 
- The Son of David has assured all that put 
‘themselves under his protection that, though 
“they should be put to death for his sake, not 
a hair of their head shall perish (Luke xxi. 
- 46—18), though they should lose for him, 

_ they shall not lose byhim. Whether David 
_ did well thus to undertake the protection ofa 
“murderer, whom the cities of refuge would 
- not protect, I cannot say. But, as the mat- 
“ter of fact appeared to him, there was not 
" only great reason for compassion to the mo- 
ther, but room enough for a favourable judg- 
ment concerning the son: he had slain his 
brother, but he hated him not in time past ; 
it was upon a sudden provocation, and, for 
_ aught that appeared, it might be done in his 
' own defence. He pleaded not this himself, 
_ but the judge must be of counsel for the pri- 
_ soner; and therefore, Let mercy at this time 
rejoice aguinst judgment. 

5. The case being thus adjudged in favour 
of her son, it is now time to apply it to the 
_ king’s son, Absalom. The mask here be- 
gins to be thrown off, and another scene 
opened. ‘The king is surprised, but not at all 
displeased, to find his humble petitioner, of 
a sudden, become his reprover, his privy- 
counsellor, an advocate for the prince his 
son, and the mouth of the people, under- 
_ taking to represent to him their sentiments. 
_ She begs his pardon, and his patience, for 
' what she had further to say (v. 12), and has 

leave to say it, the king being very well 
pleased with her wit and humour. (1.) She 
supposes Absalom’s case to be, in effect, the 
same with that which she had put as her 
son’s; and therefore, if the king would pro- 
tect her son, though he had slain his brother, 
much more ought he to protect his own, and 
to fetch home his banished, v.13. Mutato 
nomine, dete fabula narratur—Change but the 
aame, to you the tale belongs. She names 
not Absalom, nor needed she to name him. 
David longed so much after him, and had him 
so much im his thoughts, that he was soon 
aware whom she meant by his banished. 
__ And in those two words were two arguments 
_ which the king’s tender spirit felt the force 
of; “He is banished, and has for three years 
undergone the disgrace and terror, and all 
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cient to such a one is this punishment. But 
he is thy banished, thy oWn son, a piece of ~— 
thyself, thy dear son, whom thou lovest.” — — 
It is true, Absalom’s case differed very much 
from that which she had put. Absalom did 

not slay his brother upon a hasty passion, 

but maliciously, ‘and upon an old grudge; 

not in the field, where there were no wit- 
nesses, but at table, before all his guests. 
Absalom was not an only son, as hers was ; 
David had many more, ‘and one lately born, 
more likely to be his successor than Absalom, 

for he was called Jedidiah, because God loved 

him. But David-was himself too well af- 
fected to the cause to be critical im his re- 
marks upon the disparity of the cases, and 

was more desirous than she could be to bring 

that favourable judgment to his own son 
which he had given concerning hers. (2.) 

She reasons upon it with the king, to per- 
suade him to recal Absalom out of banish- 
ment, give him his pardon, and take him 

into his favour again. [1.] She pleads the 
interest which the people of Israel had in 
him. ‘“ What is done against him is done 
against the people of God, who have their eye 
upon him as heir of the crown, at least have 
their eye upon the house of David in ge- 
neral, with which the covenant is made, and 
which therefore they cannot tamely see the di- 
minution and decay of by the fall of so many of 

its branches in the flower of their age. There- 

fore the king speaks as one that is faulty, for 

he will provide that my husband’s name and — 
memory be not cut off, and yet takes no care 
though his own be in danger, which is of 
more value and importance than ten thou- 
sand of ours.” [2.] She pleads man’s mor- 
tality (v. 14): ‘““We must needs die. Death is 
appointed for us; we cannot avoid the thing 
itself, nor defer it till another time. We are 

all under a fatal necessity of dying; and, 
when we are dead, we are past recal, as water 

spilt upon the ground; nay, even while we 

are alive, we are so, we have lost our im- 
mortality, past retrieve. Amnon must have 

died, some time, if Absalom had not killed 
him; and, if Absalom be now put to death | 
for killing him, that will not bring himto 
life again.” ‘This was poor reasoning, and 
would serve against the punishment of any 
murderer: but, it should seem, Amnon was 
aman little regarded by the people andhis 
death little lamented, and it was generally 
thought hard that sodeara life as Absalom’s 
should go for one so little valued as Amnon’s. 

[3.] She pleads God’s mercy and his cle- 
mency towards poor guilty smners: “God 
doesnot take away the soul, or life, but des 
vises means that his banished, his children 
that have offended him, and are obnoxious 
to his justice, as Absalom is to thine, be not 
for ever expelled from him,”'v.14. Here are 
two great mstances of the mercy of Godto 
sinners, properly urged as reasons for show- 
ing mercy :—First, The patience he exercises __ 
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towards them. His law is broken, yet he 
does not immediately take away the life of 


. those that break it, does not strike sinners 


dead, as justly he might, in the act of sin, 
but bears with them, and waits to be gracious. 
God’s vengeance had suffered Absalom to 
live; why then should not David’s justice 
suffer him? Secondly, The provision he has 
made for their restoration to his favour, that 
though by sin they have banished themselves 
from him, yet they might not be expelled, or 
east off, for ever. Atonement might be made 
for sinners by sacrifice. Lepers, and others 
ceremonially unclean, were banished, but 
provision was made for their cleansing, that, 
though for a time excluded, they might not 
be finally expelled. ‘The state of sinners is 
a state of banishment from God. Poor 
banished sinners are likely to be for ever ex- 
pelled from God if some course be not taken 
to prevent it. It is against the mind of God 
that they should be so, for he is not willing 
that any should perish. Infinite wisdom has 
devised proper means to prevent it ; so that 
it is the sinners’ own fault if they be cast 
off. This instance of God’s good-will towards 
us all should incline us to be merciful and 
compassionate one towards another, Matt. 
xviii. 32, 33. 

6. She concludes her address with high 
compliments to the king, and strong expres- 
sions of her assurance that he would do what 
was just and kind both in the one case and 
in the other (v. 15—17); for, as if the case 
had been real, still she pleads for herself 
and her son, yet meaning Absalom. (1.) 
She would not have troubled the king thus, 
but that the people made her afraid. Un- 
derstanding it of her own case, all her neigh- 
bours made her apprehensive of the ruin 
she and her son were upon the brink of, 
from the avengers of blood, the terror of 
which made her thus bold in her application 
to the king himself. Understanding it of 
Absalom’s case, she gives the king to under- 
stand, what he did not know before, that 
the nation was disgusted at his severity to- 
wards Absalom to such a degree that she 
was really afraid it would occasion a general 
mutiny or insurrection, for the preventing 
of which great mischief she ventured to 
speak to the king himself. The fright she 
was in must excuse her rudeness. (2.) She 
applied to him with a great confidence in 
his wisdom and clemency: “I said, I will 
speak to the king myself and ask nobody to 
speak for me; for the k,ng will hear reason, 
even from so mean a c.eature as | am, will 
hear the cries of the oppressed, and will not 
suffer the poorest of his subjects to be de- 
stroyed out of the inheritance of God,” that 
is, “‘ driven out of the land of Israel, to seek 
for shelter among the uncircumcised, as Ab- 
salom is, whose case is so much the worse, 
that, being shut out of the inheritance of 
God, he wants God’s law and ordinances, 
which might help to bring him to repentance, 
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and is in danger of being infee 
idolatry of the heathen among wh 
sojourns, and of bringing home the 
tion. To engage the king to grant 
request, she expressed a confident hope that 
his answer would be comfortable, and such 
as angels bring (as bishop Patrick explains 
it), who are messengers of divine mercy. 
What this woman says by way of compli- 
ment the prophet says by way of promise 
(Zech. xii. 8), that, when the weak shall be as 
David, the house of David shall be as the 
angel of the Lord. ‘ And, in order to this, 
the Lord thy God will be with thee, to assist 
thee in this and every judgment thou givest.”” 
Great expectations are great engagements, © 
especially to persons of honour, to do their” 
utmost not to disappoint those that depend 
upon them. 

7. The hand of Joab is suspected by the 
king, and acknowledged by the woman, to 
be in all this, v. l8s—20. (1.) The king soon 
suspected it. For he could not think that 
such a woman as this would appeal to 
him, in a matter of such moment, of her 
own accord; and he knew none so likely to 
set her on as Joab, who was a politic man 
and afriend of Absalom. (2 )Thewoman very 
honestly owned it; ‘“* Thy servant Joab bade 
me. If it be well done, let him have the 
thanks; if ill, let him bear the blame.” 
Though she found it very agreeable to the 
king, yet she would not take the praise of it © 
to herself, but speaks the truth as it was, 
and gives us an example to do likewise, and 
never to tell a lie for the concealing of a well- 
managed scheme. Dare to be true; nothing 
can need a lie. a 


21 And the king said unto Joab, 
Behold now, I have done this thing: ~ 
go therefore, bring the young man 
Absalom again. 22 And Joab fell to 
the ground on his face, and bowed 
himself, and thanked the king: and 
Joab said, To day thy servant know- 
eth that I have found grace in thy 
sight, my lord, O king, im that the 
king hath fulfilled the request of his 
servant. 23 So Joab arose and went ~ 
to Geshur, and brought Absalom te © 
Jerusalem. 24 And the king said, © 
Let him turn to his own house, and © 
let him not see my face. So Absa- 
lom returned to his own house, and ~ 
saw not the king’s face. 25 But in all ~ 
Israel there was none to be so much 
praised as Absalom for his beauty: 
from the sole of his foot even to 
the crown of his head there was no 
blemish in him, 26 And when he ~ 
polled his head, (for it was at every — 
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as CHAP. XIV.  Absalom’s return. i 
nd that he polled it: because | first notice of which, no doubt, David would — 
y was heavy on him, therefore be forward to receive him again into his 
led it:) he weighed the hair of | #70 


> 


ad 


i ; II. Occasion taken hence to give an account 2 
ead at two hundred shekels after | of Absalom. Nothing is said of his wisdom : 
ing’s weight. 27 And unto |and piety. ‘Though he was the son of such a =. 


Al alom there were born three sons, devout father, we read nothing of his devo- 


eee ne daughter, whose name was tion. Parents cannot give grace to their 
S children, though they give them ever so 


vey. \ mus 
‘Tamar : she was a woman of a fair good an education. All that is here said of 
- countenance. him is, 1. That he was-a very handsome 
_ Observe here, I. Orders given for the} man; there was not his equal in all Israel 
_ bringing back of Absalom. The errand on|for beauty, (v. 25), a poor commendation 
ch the woman came to David was so|for a man that had nothing else in him 
‘agreeable, and her management of it so very valuable. Handsome are those that hand-. 
_ ingenious aad surprising, that he wasbrought | Some do. Many a polluted deformed soul 
"into a peculiarly kind humour: Go (says he | dwells in a fair and comely body; witness 
to Joab), bring the young man Absalom again,| Absalom’s, that was polluted with blood, 
-21. He was himself inclined to favour | and deformed with unnatural disaffection to 
im, yet, for the honour of his justice, he|his father and prince. In his body there 
yould not do it but upon intercession made | was no blemish, but in his mind nothing but 
r him, which may illustrate the methods of | wounds and bruises. Perhaps his comeli- 
ine grace. It is true God has thoughts | ness was one reason why his father was so 
compassion towards poor sinners, not fond of him and protected him from justice. 
‘willing that any should perish, yet he is| Those have reason to fear affliction in their 
| yeconciled to them through a Mediator, who | children who are better pleased with their 
tercedes with him on their behalf, and to| beauty than with their virtue. 2. That he 
jhom he has given these orders, Go, bring | had a very fine head of hair. Whether it 
em again. God was in Christ reconciling | was the length, or colour, or extraordinary 
he world to himself, and he came to this} softness of it, something there was which 
1 of our banishment to bring us to God. | made it very valuable and very much an or- 
ib, having received these orders, 1. Re- | nament to him, v. 26. This notice is taken 
_ turns thanks to the king for doing him the | of his hair, not as the hair of a Nazarite (he 
honour to employ him in an affair so uni-| Was far from that strictness), but as the hair 
ersally grateful, v.22. Joab took it as a/of a beau. He let it grow till it was a 
_ kindness to himself, and (some think) as an burden to him, and was heavy on him, nor 
adication that he would never call him to| would he cut it as long as ever he could bear 
account for the murder he had been guilty | it; as pride feels no cold, so it fcels no heat, 
But, if he meant so, he was mistaken, | and that which feeds and gratifies it is net 
ve shall find, 1 Kings ii. 5,6. 2. Delays| complained of, though very uneasy. When 
30t to execute David’s orders; he brought | he did poll it at certain times, for ostentation 
\bsalom to Jerusalem, v. 23. I see not how | he had it weighed, thatit might be seen how 
avid can be justified in suspending the | much it excelled other men’s, and it weighed 
Hows of the ancient law (Gen. ix. 6), | 200 shekels, which some reckon to be three 


Whoso sheds man’s blood, by man shall his | pounds and two ounces of our weight; and 
blood be shed, in which a righteous magistrate | with the oil and powder, especially if pow-_ 
ought not to acknowledge even his brethren, | dered (as Josephus says the fashion then 
know his own children. God’s laws were | was) with gold-dust, bishop Patrick thinks it 
ever designed to be like cobwebs, which |is not at all incredible that it should weigh 
atch the little flies, but suffer the great ones |So much. This fine hair proved his halter, 
tobreak through. God justly made Absa- ch. xviii. 9. 3. That his family began to be 
bags whom his foolish pity spared, a scourge , built up. It is probable that it was a good 
him. But, though he allowed him to | while before he had a child; and then it was ; 
‘Teturn to his own house, he forbade him the | that, despairing of having one, he set up that 
“court, and would not see him himself, v. 24. | pillar which is mentioned ch. xviii. 18, to 
‘He put him under this interdict, (1.) For his| bear up his name; but afterwards he had 
own honour, that he might not seem to coun- | three sons and one daughter, v. 27. Or 
| tenance so great a criminal, nor to forgive | perhaps these sons, while he was hatching 
too easily. (2.) For Absalom’s greater | his rebellion, were all cut off by the righteous 
humiliation. Perhaps he had heard some-|hand of God, and thereupon he set up that 
| thing of his conduct when Joab went to | monument. 
| fetch him, which gave him too much reason| 28 So Absalom dwelt two full years 


think that he was not truly penitent; he|in Jerusalem, and saw not the king s 


refore put him under this mark of his 
eee nretahaee rilalit be awdlecsiad Yo'a face. 29 Therefore Absalom sent for 


‘sight of his sin and to sorrow for it, and Joab, to have sent him to the king ; 
“might make his peace with God, upon the! but he would not come to him: and 
i. : 
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Absalom’s return. 


when he sent again the second time, 
he would not come. 30 Therefore 
he said unto his servants, See, Joab’s 
field is near mine, and he hath barley 
there; go and set it on fire. And 
Absalom’s servants set the field on 
fire. 31 Then Joab arose, and came 
to Absalom unto his house, and said 
unto him, Wherefore have thy ser- 
vants set my field on fire? 32 And 
Absalom answered Joab, Behold, I 
sent unto thee, saying, Come hither, 
that I may send thee to the king, to 
say, Wherefore am I come from Ge- 
shur ? <é had been good for me to have 
been there still: now therefore let me 
see the king’s face; and if there be 
any iniquity in me, let him kill me. 
33 So Joab came to the king, and 
told him: and when he had called for 
Absalom, he came to the king, and 
bowed himself on his face to the 
ground before the king: and the 
king kissed Absalom. 


Three years Absalom had been an exile 
from his father-in-law, and now two years a 
ee at large in his own house, and, in 

oth, better dealt with than he deserved ; 
yet his spirit was still unhumbled, his pride 
unmortified, and, instead of being thankful 
that his life is spared, he thinks himself 
sorely wronged that he is not restored to all 
his places at court. Had he truly repented 
of his sin, his distance from the gaieties of the 
court, and his solitude and retirement in his 
own house, especially being in Jerusalem the 
holy city, would have been very agreeable to 
him. If a murderer must live, yet let him 
be forever arecluse. But Absalom could not 
bear this just and gentle mortification. He 
longed to see the king’s face, pretending it 
was because he loved him, but really because 
he wanted an opportunity to supplant him. 
He cannot do his father a mischief till he is 
reconciled to him; this therefore is the first 
branch of his plot; this snake cannot sting 
again till he be warmed in his father’s 
bosom. He gained this point, not by pre- 
tended submissions.and promises of reforma- 
tion, but (would you think it?) by insults 
and injuries. 1. By his insolent carriage 
towards Joab, he brought him to mediate for 
him. Once and again he sent to Joab to 
cume and speak with him, for he durst not 
go to him; but Joab would not come 
(v. 29), probably because Absalom had not 
owned the kindness he had done him in 
bringing him to Jerusalem so gratefully as he 
thought he should have done; proud men 
take every service done them fora debt. One 
would think that a person in. Absalom’s cir- 
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cumstances should have sent to 
kindly message, and offered him a 
tuity : courtiers expec e pr 
instead of this, he bids his servants set 
corn-fields on fire (v, 30), as spiteful a j 
as he could do. Samson could not 
a greater injury to do the Philistir 
this. Strange that Absalom sho 
by doing Joab a mischief, to prevail 
him to do him a kindness, or to recomm 
himself to the favour of his prince or peo 
by showing himself so very malicious 
ill-natured, and such an enemy to:the pul 
good, for the fire might spread to t 
of others. Yet by this means he bri 

to him, v. 31. Thus God, by allie 
brings those to him that kept at a dista 
from him. Absalom was obliged by the k; 
to make restitution (Exod. xxii. 6), yet) 
do not find either that he offered it or t 
Joab demanded it. Joab (it might be) thoug 
he could not justify his refusal to go and spe 
with him; and therefore Absalom thous 
he could justify his taking this way to fe 
him. And now Joab (perhaps frighten 
the surprising boldness and fury of Abs 
and apprehensive that he had made a 
terest in the people strong enough to 
him out in doing the most daring things, « 
he would never haye done this) not only p 
up with this injury, but goes on his e1 
to the king. See what some men can 
threats, and carrying things with a hi 
hand. 2. By his insolent message (for I ¢ 
call it no better) to the king, he recover 
his place at court, to see the king’s face, # 
is, to become a privy counsellor, Esth. i, 1 
(1.) His message was haughty and imperio) 
and very unbecoming ‘either a son or a su 
ject, v. 32. He underyalued the favour tt 
had been shown him in recalling him fro 
banishment, and restoring him to his 0} 
house, and that in Jerusalem: Wheref 
have I come from Geshur ? He denies | 
own crimes, though most notorious, and w 
not own that there was any iniquity in hij 
insinuating that therefore he had he 
wronged in the rebuke he had been unde 
He defies the king’s justice: ‘‘ Let him k 
me, if he can find in his heart,” knowing 
loved him too well to do it. (2.) Yet wi 
this message he carried his point, v. 3 
David’s strong affection for him cons ru 
all this to be the language of a great resp 
to his father, and an earnest desire 
favour, when, alas! if was far oth 
See how easily wise and good men 
imposed upon by their own children 
design ill, especially when they are 
fond of them, Absalom, by the pos 
his body, testified his submission to I 
father: He howed himself on his face t i 
ground ; and David, with a kiss, sealed h 
pardon. Did the bowels of a father preva 
to reconcile him to.an impenitent son, an 
shall penitent sinners question the a 
sion of him who is the tages of. 


> 
ae 
bemoan himself, God soon bemoans: 
vith all the kind expressions of a 
tly tenderness: He is a dear son, a 


it child, Jer. xxxi. 20. 
it CHAP. XV. 
lom’s namie signifies ‘‘ the peace of his father,” yet he proves 

\ reatest trouble; so often are we disappointed in our ex- 
( "pecans fm the creature. The sword entailed upon David’s 

house had initherto been among his children, but now it begins 
» be drawn against himself, with this aggravation, that he 
i ank hunself for it, for, had he done justice upon the 
met rer, tte would have prevented the traitor. The story of 

eet rebellion begins with this chapter, but we must go 
- ever three or four more before we seo the endof it. In this 
_ chapter we have, I. The arts Absalom used to insinuate himself 
¢ into the people’s affections, ver, 1—6. Ul. His open avowal of 
Bis pretensions to the crown at Hebron, whither he went under 
colour of a vow, and the strong party that appeared for him 
ie ere, ver. 7—12. III. The notice brought of this to David, and 
s flight from Jerusalem thereupon, ver, 1J—18. -in his flight 
are told, 1. What passed between him and [ttai, ver. 19—22. 
The concern of the country for him, ver. 23. 3. His con- 
nce with Zadok, ver. 24—29. 4. His tears and prayers upon 
iS Oceasion, ver. 30, 31. 5. Matters concerted by him with 
hai, ver. 32—37. Now the word of God was fulfilled, that 
€ would ** raise up evil against him out of his own house,” ch. 
sii. 1. ; Z 

. ND it came to pass after this, that 
& Absalom prepared him chariots 
a 
nd horses, and fifty men to run be- 
ehim. 2 And Absalom rose up 
, and stood beside the way of 
gate: and it was so, that when 
yman that had a controversy came 
the king for judgment, then Ab- 
om called unto him, and said, Of 
at city art thou? And he said, 
y servant és of one of the tribes of 
3 And Absalom said unto 
a, See, thy. matters are good and 
ht; but there is no man deputed 
the king to hear thee. 4 Absalom 
‘said moreover, Oh that I were made 
) judge in the land, that every man 
which hath any suit or cause might 
ome unto me, and I would do him 
tice! 5 And it was so, that when 
'y man came nigh to him to do him 
beisance, he put forth his hand, and 
ook him, and kissed him. 6 And on 
this manner did Absalom to all Israel 


that came to the king for judgment: 


MA Absalom stole the hearts of the 


men of Israel. 

_ Absalom is no sooner restored to his place 
at court than he aims to be in the throne. 
‘He that was unhumbled under his troubles 
became insufferably proud when they were 
over ; and he cannot be content with the 
our of being the king’s son, and the 
Jrospect of being his successor, but he must 
@ king now. His: mother was a king’s 
aughter; on that perhaps he valued him- 
aif, and despised his father, who was: but 
the son of Jesse. She was the daughter of a 
heathen king, which made him the less con- 
ed for the peace of Israel. David, in 
‘unhappy issue of that marriage; smarted 
his being unequally yoked with an un- 
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Absalom’s ambition. 


believer. When Absalom was restored to 
the king’s favour, if he had had any sense of 
gratitude, he would have studied how to 
oblige his father, and make him easy; but, 
on the contrary, he meditates how to under- 
mine him, by stealing the hearts of the people 
from him. Two things recommend a man 
to popular esteem—greatness and goodness. 
I. Absalom looks great, v. 1. He had 
learned of the king of Geshur (what was not 
allowed to the kings of Israel) to multiply 
horses, which made him look desirable, while 
his father, on his mule, looked despicable. 
The people desired a king like the nations; 
and such a one Absalom will be, appearing 
in pomp and magnificence, above what had 
been seen in Jerusalem. Samuel had fore- 
told that this would be the manner of the king: 
He shall have chariots and horsemen, and 
some shall run before his chariots (1 Sam. viii. 
11); and this is Absalom’s manner. Fifty foot- 
men (in rich liveries we may suppose) running 
before him, to give notice of his approach, 
would highly gratify his pride and the people’s 
foolish fancy. David thinks that this parade 
is designed only to grace his court, and con- 
nives at it. Thoseparents know not what they 
dowho indulge a proud humour in their child- 
ren; for I have seenmore young peopleruined 
by pride than by any one lust whatsoever. 
IJ. Absalom will seem very good too, but 
with a very bad design. Had he proved 
himself a good son and a good subject, and 
set himself to serve his father’s interest, he 


‘would have done his present duty, and shown 


himself worthy of future honours, after his 
father’s death. Those that know how to 
obey well know how to rule. But to show 
how good a judge and how good a king he 
will be is but to deceive himself and others. 
Those are good indeed that are good in their 
own place, not that pretend how good they 
would be in other people’s places. But this 
is all the goodness we find in Absalom. 

1. He wishes that he were a judge in Is- 
rael, v. 4. He had all the pomp and all the 
pleasure he could wish, lived as great and in 
as much ease as any man could; yet this 
will not content him, unless he have power 
too: O that I were a judge in Israel! He 
that should himself have been judged to 
death for murder has the impudence to aim . 
at being a judge of others. We read not of 
Absalom’s wisdom, virtue, or learning in the 
laws, nor had he given any proofs of his 
loveto justice, but the contrary; yet he wishes 
he were judge. Note, Those are commonly 
most ambitious of preferment that are least 
fit for it; the best qualified are the most 
modest and self-diffident, while it is no better 
than the spirit of an Absalom that says, O 
that I were a judge in Israel ! 

2. He takes a very bad course for the ac- 
complishing of his wish. Had he humbly 
petitioned his father to employ him in the 
administration of justice, and studied to | 
qualify himself for it (according to tbe rule, 
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Absalom's rebellion. 


ixod. xviii. 21), no doubt he would have 
been sure of the next judge’s place that fell ; 
but this is too mean a post for his proud 
spirit. It is below him to be subordinate, 
though to the king his father; he must be 
supreme or nothing. He wants to be such 
a judge that every man who has any cause 
shall come to him: in all causes, and over 
all persons, he must preside, little thinking 
what a fatigue this would be to have every 
man come tohim. Moses himself could not 
bear it. ‘Those know not what power is that 
grasp at so much, so very much. To gain 
the power he aims at, he endeavours to instil 
into the people’s minds, 

(1.) A bad opinion of the present admin- 
istration, as if the affairs of the kingdom 
were altogether neglected, and no care taken 
about them. He got round him all he could 
that had business at the council-board, en- 
quired what their business was; and, [1.] 
Upon a slight and general enquiry into their 
-cause, he pronounced it good: Thy matters 
-are right. A fit man indeed to be a judge, 
who would give judgment upon hearing one 
side only! For he has a bad cause indeed 
that cannot put a good colour upon it, when 
he himself has the telling of the story. But, 
{2.] He told them that it was to no purpose 
to appeal to the throne: ‘ There is no man 
-depuled of the king to hear thee. The king 
is himself old, and past business, or so taken 
up with his devotions that he never minds 
business; his sons are so addicted to their 
pleasures that, though they have’ the name 
of chief rulers, they take no care of the affairs 
committed to them.” He further seems to 
insinuate what a great want there was of him 
while he was banished and confined, and how 
much the public suffered by his exile; what 
his father said truly in Saul’s reign (Ps. Ixxy. 
-8) he says falsely: The land and ail the in- 
habitants of it are dissolved, all will go to 
wreck and ruin, unless I bear up the pillars 
of it. Every appellant shall be made to be- 
lieve that ke will never have justice done 
him, unless Absalom be viceroy or lord-jus- 
tice. It is the way of turbulent, factious, 
aspiring men, to reproach the government 
they are under. Presumptuous are they, self- 
willed, and not afraid to speak evil of dig- 
nities, 2 Pet. ii. 10. Even David himself, 
the best of kings, and his administration, 
‘could not escape the worst of censures. Those 
that aim to usurp cry out of grievances, and 
pretend to design nothing but the redress 
of them: as Absalom here. 

(2.) A good opinion of his own fitness to 
rule. That the people might say, “O that 
Absalom were a judge!” (and they are apt 
enough to desire changes), he recommends 
himself to them, [1.] As very diligent. He 
rose up early, and appeared in public before 
the rest of the king’s sons were stirring, and 
ne stood beside the way of the gate, where 
the courts of judgment sat, as one mightily 


concerned to see justice done and public! that the same restless spirit was still” 
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business despatched. [2] As \ 
tive and prying, and desirous — 
quainted with every one’s case. 
know of what city every one was th 
for judgment, that he might inform 
concerning every part of the kingd 
the state of it, v. 2. [3.] As very fami 
and humble. If any Israelite offered to 
obeisance to him he took him and embra 
him as a friend. No man’s conduct cor 
be more condescending, while his heart } 
as proud as Lucifer’s. Ambitious projet 
are often carried on by @ show of humili 
Col. ii. 23. He knew what a grace it p 
upon greatness to be affable and courteot 
and how much it wins upon common peop! 
had he been sincere in it, it would have be 
his praise ; but to fawn upon the people th 
he might betray them was abominable f 
pocrisy. He croucheth, and humbleth 
self, to draw them into his net, Ps. x. 9, 10 

7 And it came to pass after for 
years, that Absalom said unto # 
king, I pray thee, let me go and p; 
my vow, which I haye vowed un 
the Lorp, in Hebron. 8 For fh 
servant vowed a vow while I abo 
at Geshur in Syria, saying, If t 
Lorp shall bring me again indeed | 
Jerusalem, then I will serve the Lor 
9 And the king said unto him, Go} 
peace. So he arose, and went to H 
bron. 10 But Absalom sent spi€ 
throughout all the tribes of Isra 
saying, As soon as ye hear the sou 
of the trumpet, then ye shall 
Absalom reigneth in Hebron, — 
And with Absalom went two hundre 
men out of Jerusalem, that wei 
called ; and they went in their sit 
plicity, and they knew not any thin; 
12 And Absalom sent for Ahithoph 
the Gilonite, David’s counsellor, fro 
his city, even from Giloh, while | 
offered sacrifices. And the conspirae 
was strong: for the people increase 
continually with Absalom. 

We have here the breaking out of Abs 
lom’s rebellion, which he had long be 
contriving. It is said to be after forty yea 
v. 7. But whence it is to be dated we a 
not told; not from David’s beginning” 
reign, for then it would fall in the last e 
of his life, which is not probable; but eith 
from his first anointing by Samuel sev 
years before, or rather (I think) from 1 
people’s desiring a king, and the first chan 
of the government into a monarchy, wht 
might be about ten years before David beg: 
to reign; it is fitly dated thence, to shi 
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of a new man as then of a new 

o it fell about the thirtieth year of 

$ reign. Absalom’s plot being now 
r execution, 

s place he chose for the rendezvous 
was Hebron, the place where he 
rn, and where his father began his 
and continued it several years, which 
give some advantage to his preten- 
is. Every one knew Hebron to be a 

a and it lay in the heart of Judah’s 
n which tribe, probably, he thought his 
terest strong. 
1]. The pretence he had both to go thither 
d to invite his friends to him there was to 
a sacrifice to God, in performance of a 
he had made during his banishment, v. 7, 
Ve have cause enough to suspect that he 
not made any such vow; it does not 
ir that he was so religiously inclined. 
E he that stuck not at murder and treason 
d not make conscience of a lie to serve 
‘purpose. If he said he had made sucha 
‘nobody could disprove him. Under 
tence, 1. He got leave of his father 
9 to Hebron. David would be well 
to hear that his son, in his exile, 
9 desirous to return to Jerusalem, not 
his father’s city, but the city of the liv- 
God,—that he looked up to God, to 
‘him back,—that he had vowed, if he 
brought back, to serve the Lord, whose 
he had hitherto neglected,—and that 
being brought back, he remembered his 
and resolved to perform it. If he think 
do it in Hebron, rather than in Sion 
beon, the good king is so well pleased 
the thing itself that he will not object 
st his choice of the place. See how 
tender parents are to believe the best 
rning their children, and, upon the 
indication of good, to hope, even con- 
erning those that have been untoward, that 
y will repent and reform. But how easy 
or children to take advantage of their 
parents’ credulity, and to impose upon 
a with the show of religion, while still 
ley are what they were! David was over- 
d to hear that Absalom inclined to serve 
Lord, and therefore readily gave him 
e@ to go to Hebron, and to go thither 
h solemnity. 2. He got a good number 
ober substantial citizens to go along with 
v.11. There went 200 men, probably 
he principal men of Jerusalem, whom he 
d to join with him in his feast upon his 
ce; and they went in their simplicity, 
n the least suspecting that Absalom had 
bad design in this journey. He knew 
it was to no purpose to tempt them into 
ot : they were inviolably firm to David. 
he drew them in to accompany him, 
t the common people might think that 
y were in his interest, and that David 
deserted by some of his best friends. 
It is 20 new thing for very good men, 
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Pe ik ie CHAP. XV. ne Absalom's rebellion. 
they were givet: to change: as|and very good things, to be made use of by 


designing men to put a colour upon bad 
practices. When religion is mad2 a stalking- 
horse, and sacrifice a shoeing-horn, to sedi- 
tion and usurpation it is not to be wondered 
at if some that were well affected to religion, 
as these followers of Absalom here, ar2 im- 
posed upon by the fallacy, and drawn in to 
give countenance to that, with their names, 
which in their heart they abhor, not having 
known the depths of Satan. 

III. The project he laid was to get himself 
proclaimed king throughout all the tribes of 
Israel upon a signal given, v. 10. Spies 
were sent abroad, to be ready in every coun- 
try to receive the notice with satisfaction 
and acclamations of joy, and to make the 
people believe that the news was both very 
true and very good, and that they were all 
concerned to take up arms for their new 
king. Upon the sudden spréading of this 
proclamation, ‘‘ Absalom reigns in Hebron,” 
some would conclude that David was dead, 
others that he had resigned: and thus those 
that were in the secret would draw in many. 
to appear for Absalom, and to come in to his 
assistance, who, if they had nghtly under- 
stood the matter, would have abhorred the 
thought of it, but, being drawn in, would 
adhere to him. See what artifices ambitious 
men use for the compassing of their ends; 
and in matters of state, as well as in matters 
of religion, let us not be forward to believe 
every spirit, but try the spirits. 

IV. ‘The person he especially courted and 
relied upon in this affair was Ahithophel, a 
politic thinking man, and one that had a 
clear head and a great compass of thought, 
that had been David’s counsellor, his guide 
and his acquaintance (Ps. lv. 13), his familiar 
Friend, in whom he trusted, who did eat of his 
bread, Ps. xli. 9. But, upon some disgust of 
David’s against him, or his against David, 
he was banished, or retired from public busi- 
ness, and lived privately in the country. 
How should a man of such good principles 
as David, and a man of such corrupt princi- 
ples as Ahithophel, long agree? A fitter tool 
Absalom could not find in all the kingdom 
than one that was so great a statesman, and 
yet was disaffected to the present ministry. 
While Absalom was offering his sacrifices, in 
performance of his pretended vow, he sent 
for this man. So much was his heart on the 
projects of his ambition that he could not 
stay to make an end of his devotion, which 
showed what his eye was upon in all, and 
that it was but for a pretence that he made 
long offerings. 

Y. The party that jomed with him proved 
at last very considerable. The people in- 
creased continually with Absalom, which 
made the conspiracy strong and formidable. 
Every one whom he had complimented and 
caressed (pronouncing his matters right and 
good, especially if afterwards the cause went. 
against him) not only came himself, but 
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Ahsalom’s rebellion. 


made all the interest he could for him, so 
that he wanted not for numbers. ‘he ma~ 
ey is no certain rule to judge of equity 

All the world wondered after the beast. 
oe Absalom forined this design merely 
in the height of his ambition and fondness 
io rule, or whether there was not in it also 
malice against his father and revenge for his 
banishment and confinement, though this 
punishment was so much less than he de- 
served, does not appear. But, generally, 
that which aims at the crown aims at the 
head that wears it. 

13 And there came a messenger to 
David, saying, The hearts of the men 
of Israel are after Absalom. 14 And 
David said unto all his servants that 
were with him at Jerusalem, Arise, 
and let us flee; for we shall not else 
escape from Absalom: make speed to 
depart, lest he overtake us suddenly, 
and bring evil upon us, and smite the 
city with the edge of the sword. 15 
And the king’s servants said unto the 
king, Behold, thy servants are ready 
to do whatsoever my lord the king 
shall appoint. 16 And the king went 
forth, and all his household after him. 
And the king left ten women, which 
were concubines, to keep the house. 
17 And the king went forth, and all 
the people after him, and tarried in a 
place that was far off. 18 And all 
his servants passed on beside him; 
and all the Cherethites, and all the 
Pelethites, and all the Gittites, six 
hundred men which came after him 
from Gath, passed on before the king. 
19 Then said the king to Ittai the Git- 
tite, Wherefore goest thou also with 
us? return to thy place, and abide 
with the king: for thou art a stranger, 
and also an exile. 20 Whereas thou 
camest but yesterday, should I this 
day make thee go up and down with 
us? seeing I go whither I may, re- 
turn thou, and take back thy bre- 
thren: mercy and truth de with thee. 
21 And fétai answered the king, and 
said, As the Lorp liveth, and as my 
lord the king liveth, surely in what 
place my lord the king shall be, whe- 
ther in death or life, even there also 
will thy servant be. 22 And David 
said to Ittai, Go and pass over. And 
Ittai the Gittite passed over, and all 
his men, and all the httle ones that 
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‘try wept with a loud 
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were with him. 23. 


the people passed over: th 
himself passed over the brook ; 
and all the people passed ov 
ward the way of the wilderness. 


Here is, I. The notice brought to D 
of Absalom’s rebellion, ». 13. The x 
was bad enough, and yet it seems to 
been made worse to him (as such 
commonly are) than really it was; for 
was told that the hearts of the men of Is 
(that is, the generality of them, at leas 
leading men) were after Absalom. But 
vid was the more apt to believe it beca 
now he could call to mind the arts that 
salom had used to imveigle them, and } 
haps reflected upon it with regret that 
had not done more to counterwork him, 
secure his own interest, which he had b 
too confident of. Note, It is the wisd 
princes to make sure of the hearts of - 
subjects; for, if they have them, oe 
their purses, and arms, and all, at their § 
vice. P 

II. The alarm this gave to David, a1 
resolutions he came to thereupon. 
well imagine him in a manner thunders 
when he heard that the son he lvl 
dearly, and had been so indulgent 0, 1 
so unnaturally and ungratefully im a 
against him. Well might he say with Ca 
Kai od reevov—What, thou my son? 
not parents raise their hopes too high 
their children, lest they be hoa eae 
David did not call a council, but, consul 
only with God and hisown heart, determ! 
immediately to quit Jerusalem, v. 14, — 
took up this strange resolve, so disagrees 
to his character as a man of courage, eil 
1. As a penitent, submitting to the rod, | 
lying down under God’s cormectinea t 
Conscience now reminded him of his: 
the matter of Uriah, and the sentence h 
under for it, which was that evil should ai 
against him out of his own house. “N 
thinks he, “ the word of God begins: t 
fulfilled, and it is not for me to contend 
it or fight against it; Ged is righteous 4 
I submit.” Before unrighteous Absa 
he could justify himself and stand it ¢ 
but before the righteous God he mu 
demn himself and yield to his judgme 
Thus he accepts the punishment of 
quity. Or, 2.-As a politician. Jerus 
was a great city, but not tenable; it she 
seem, by David’s prayer (Ps. li. 18), th 
walls of it were not built up, much | 
it regularly fortified. It was too large t D 
garrisoned by so small a force as Da 
now with him. He had: reason to fear 1 
the generality of the inhabitants: wer 
well affected to Absalom to be true to! 
Should he fortify himself here, he 1 
lose the country, in which, especially am 


Boab, a Tindeedee for Jerusalem 
1e was loth to make it the seat of war, 
pose it to the calamities of a siege ; 
Eeteather quit it tamely to ‘the rebels. 
ood men, when they suffer them- 
care not how few are involved with 
1 suffering. 
hasty flight from Jerusalem. His 
agreed to the measures he took, 
ly adhered to him (v. 15), and assured 
Eietheir inviolable allegiance, whereupon, 
‘He went out of Jerusalem himself on foot, 
hile his son Absalom had chariots and 
s. Itis not always the best man, nor 
cause, that makes the best figure. 
e, not only the servant, but the traiter, 
orseback, while the prince, the rightful 
ce, walks as @ servant upon the earth, 
x. 7. Thus he chose to do, to abase 


condescension to his friends and fol. 
with whom he would walk, in token 
would live and die with them. 2. 
his household with him, his wives 
dren, that he might protect them in 
y of danger, and that they might be 
fort to him in this day of grief. Mas- 
of families, in their greatest frights, 
not neglect their households. Ten wo- 
thatawere concubines, he left behind, to 


el ‘sex ep secure them from murder, 
heir age and relation to him would se- 
} them from rape; but God overruled 
‘for the fulfilling of his word. 3. He 
: his life-guard with him, or band of pen- 
the Cherethites il Pelethites, who 
s under the command of Benaiah, and 
ittites, who were under the caunncad 
v.18. These Gittites seem to have 
by birth, Philistines of Gath, who came, 
nent of them, 600 in all, to enter 
ves in David’s service, having known 
Gath, and being greatly in love with 
Ais virtue and piety, and having em- 
the Jews’ religion. Davidmade them 
garde du corps—his body-guard, and 
xy adhered to himin his distress. The Son 
vid found not such great faith in Israel 
a Roman centurion and a woman of 
. 4, Asmany as would, of the people 
salem, he took with him, and made a 
at some distance from the city, to draw 
up.v.17. Hecompellednone. Those 
hearts were with Absalom, to Absa- 
let them go, and sovshall'their doom be: 
y will soon have enough of him. Christ 
none but volunteers. 
‘His discourse with Ittai the Gittite, 
commanded the Philistine-proselytes. 
. David dissuaded him from going along 
him, v. 19, 20. Though he and his 
on might be greatly serviceable to him, 
) He would try whether he was hearty 


e ead. not inclined to Absalom. Helabused and ruined by their own children 


: a Sg David’ 's flight. 
iaheineboes bids him return to his post in Je- 
rusalem, and serve thenew king. Ifhe wasno 
more than a soldier of fortune (as we say), he 
would be for that side which would pay and 
prefer him best ; and to that side let him go. 
(2.) Ifhe was faithfulto David, yet David w ‘ould 
not have him éxposed to the fatigues and 
perils he now counted upon. © David’s tender 
spirit cannot bear to think that a stranger 
and an exile, a proselyte and a new convert, 
who ought, by all means possible, to be en- 
couraged and made easy, should, at his first 
coming, meet with such hard usage : “ Should 
I make thee.go up and down with us? No, 
return with thy brethren.” Generous souls 


are more concerned at the share others have . 


in their troubles than at their own.  Ittai 
shall therefore be dismissed with a blessing: 
Mercy and truth be with thee, that is, God’s 
mercy and truth, mercy according to pro- 
mise, the promise made to those who re- 
nounce other gods and put themselves under 
the wings of the divine Majesty. This is a 
very proper pious farewell, when we part 
with a friend, “ Mercy and truth be with thee, 
and then thou art safe, and mayest be easy, 
wherever thou art.” David’s dependence 
was upon the mercy and truth of God for 
comfort and happiness, both for himself and 
his friends; see Ps. 1xi. 7. 

2. Ittai bravely resolved not to leave him, 
v. 21. Where David is, whether in life or 
death, safe or in peril, there will this faithful 
friend of his be; and he confirms this reso- 
lution with an oath, that he might not be 
tempted to break it. Such a value has he 
for David, not for the sake of his wealth ana 
greatness (for then he would have deserted 
him now that he saw him thus reduced), but 
for the sake of his wisdom and goodness, 
which were still the same, that, whatever 
comes of it, he will never leave him. Note, 
That is a friend indeed who loves at all times, 
and will adhere to us in adversity. Thus 
should we cleave'to the Son of David with full 
purpose of heart that neither life nor death 
shall separate us from his love. 


V. The common people’s sympathy with 


David in his affliction. When he and his 
attendants passed over the brook Kidron (the 
very same brook that Christ passed over 
when he entered upon his sufferings, John 
xvill. 1), towards the way of the wilderness, 
which lay between Jerusalem and Jericho, 
all the country wept with a loud voice, v. 23 
Cause enough there was for weeping, 1. To 
see a prince thus reduced, one that had lived 
so great forced from his palace and in fear of 
his life, with a small retinue seeking shelter 
in a desert, to see the city of David, which 
he himself won, built, and fortified, made an 
unsafe abode for David himself. It would 
move the compassion even of strangers to 
see a man fallen thus low from such a height, 
and this by the wickedness of his own son; 
a piteous case it was. Parents that are 
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David's flight. 
merit the tender sympathy of their friends as 
much as any of the sons or daughters of 
affliction. Especially, 2. To see their own 
prinea thus wronged, who had been so great 
a blessing to their land, and had not done 
any thing to forfeit the affections of his 
people; to see him in this distress, and 
themselves unable to help him, might well 
draw fluods of tears from their eyes. 


24 And lo Zadok also, and all the 
Levites were with him, bearing the 
ark of the covenant of God: and they 
set down the ark of God; and Abia- 
thar went up, until all the people had 
done passing out of the city. 25 And 
the king said unto Zadok, Carry back 
the ark of God into the city: if I shall 
find favour in the eyes of the Lorn, 
he will brmg me again, and show me 
both it, and his habitation: 26 But 
if he thus say, I have no delight in 
thee; behold, here am J, let him do 
to me as seemeth good unto him. 27 
The king said also unto Zadok the 
priest, Art not thou a seer? return 
into the city in peace, and your two 
sons with you, Ahimaaz thy son, and 
Jonathan the son of Abiathar. 28 
See, I will tarry in the plain of the 
wilderness, until there come word 
from you to certify me. 29 Zadok 
therefore and Abiathar carried the ark 
of God again to Jerusalem: and they 
tarried there. 30 And David went 
up by the ascent of mount Olivet, and 
wept as he went up, and had his head 
covered, and he went barefoot: and 
all the people that was with him 
covered every man his head, and they 
went up, weeping as they went up. 

Here we have, I. The fidelity of the priests 
and Levites and their firm adherence to 
David and his interest. _They knew David’s 
great affection to them and their office, not- 
withstanding his failings. 'The method Ab- 
salom took to gain people’s affections made 
no impression upon them; he had little re- 
ligion in him, and therefore they steadily 
adhered to David. Zadok and Abiathar, and 
all the Levites, if he go, will accompany 
him, and take the ark with them, that, by it, 
they may ask counsel of God for him, v. 24. 
Note, Those that are friends to the ark in 
their prosperity will find it a friend to them 
im their adversity. Formerly David would 
not rest till he had found a resting-place for 


the ark; and now, if the priests may have | whatever befals us. 


their mind, the ark shall not rest till David 
return to his rest. 
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1]. David's dismission of them 
the city, v. 25, 26. Abiathar 3 hi 
(1 Kings ii. 35), but Zadok was 
and attended the ark most 
Abiathar was active in public busines: 
Therefore David directs his speech 
and an excellent speech it is, and 
to be in a very good frame under his | 
tion, and that still he holds fast his inte 
1. He is very solicitous for the safety 
ark: ‘‘ By all means carry the ark bac 
the city, let not that be unsettled and e3 
with me, lodge that again in the tent p 
for it; surely Absalom, bad as he is, y 
that no harm.” David’s heart, like ] 
trembles for the ark of God. Note, It ar 
a good principle to be more concerne 
the church's prosperity than for our ow 
prefer Jerusalem before our chief joy 
Cxxxvii. 6), the success of the gosp el, 
the flourishing of the church, above o 
wealth, credit, ease, and safety, even © 
they are most in hazard. 2. He is 
sirous to return to the enjoyment of 
vileges of God’s house. He will reck 
the greatest instance of God’s favour | 
if he may but once more be brought ba 
see it and his habitation. This will ben 
his joy than to be brought back to his 
palace and throne again. Note, Gra 
souls measure their comforts and 
niences in this world by the opport 
they give them of communion with | 
Hezekiah wished for the recovery 
health for this reason, that he might g 
to the house of the Lord, Isa. xxxviii. 2: 
He is very submissive to the holy 
God concerning the issue of this dark 
pensation. He hopes the best (v. 25), 
hopes for it from the favour of God, y 
he looks upon to be the fountain of all 
“If God favour me so far, I] shall be se 
again as formerly.” But he provides fe 
worst: “If he deny me this favour— 
thus say, I have no.delight in thee—I kx 
deserve the continuance of his displeasure 
holy will be done.” See him here pati 
awaiting the event: ‘‘ Behold, here @ 
as a servant expecting orders ;” 
him willing to commit himself to i 
cerning it: ‘‘ Let him do to me as s 
good to him. I have nothing to object 
is well that God does.” Observe with’ 
satisfaction and holy complacency he spi 
of the divine disposal: not only, “ He 
do what he will,” subscribing to his po 
(Job ix. 12), or, “‘ He has a right to do¥ 
he will,” subscribing to his sovereigni 
XXxill. 13), or, “‘ He will do what h 
subscribing to his unchangeableness 
xxiii. 13, 15), but, “ Let him do what hew 
subscribing to his wisdom and goodn 
Note, It is our interest, as well as d 
cheerfully to acquiesce in the will of @ 
That we may ne 
plain of what is, let us see God’s hat 
all events; and, that we may not be afrai 
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: are 
-eonfidence David put in the 
t they would serve his interest to 
of their power in his absence. 
ok a seer (v. 27), that is, a wise 
that can see into business and 
me and judgment: ‘‘ Thou hast thy 
by head (Eccl. ii. 14), and therefore 
of doing me service, especially 
g me intelligence of the enemy’s 
-and resolutions.” One friend that 
er, in such an exigency as this, was 
venty that were not so quick-sighted. 
‘settling of a private correspondence 
riests m his absence, he appoints, 
they should send to him—their 
sons, Ahimaaz and Jonathan, whose 
might be hoped, would be their pro- 
nd of whose prudence and faithful- 
had probably had experience. 2. 
they shouid send. He would en- 
the plain of the wilderness till he 
m them (v. 28), and then would 
ording to the information and ad- 
should send him. Hereupon they 
to the city, to await the event. It 
pity that any disturbance should be 
state so happy as this was, when 
and the priests had such an entire 
n for and confidence in each other. 
_ The melancholy posture that David 
en put themselves into, when, at 
mning of their march, they went up 
mt of Olives, v. 30. 
id himself, as a deep mourner, 
his head and face for shame and 
went bare-foot, as a prisoner or 
r mortification, and went weeping. 
jecome a man of his reputation for 
and greatness of spirit thus to cry 
child, only for fear of an enemy at a 
ice, against whom he might easily have 
ead, and perhaps with one bold stroke 
ed him? Yes, it did not ill become 
idermg how much there was in 
le, (1.) Of the unkindness of his 
fe could not but weep to think that 
came out of his bowels, and had so 
in his arms, should thus lift up the 
st him. God himself is said to be 
with the rebellions of his own child- 
xey. 10) and even broken with their 
heart, Ezek. vi. 9. (2.) There was 
Mf the displeasure of his God in it. 
nfused the wormwood and gall into 
ion and misery, Lam. iii. 19. His 
ever before him (Ps. li. 3), but never 
nor ever appearing so black as now. 


ounded conscience makes troubles lie 
Ps. xxxviil. 4. 

Then David wept all his company 
ewise, being much affected with his 
| willing to share init. It is our 
) weep with those that weep, especially 
eriors, and those that are better than 
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we; for, if this be done in the green tree, 
what will be done in the dry? We must 
weep with those that weep for sin. When 


Hezekiah humbled himself for his sin all © 


Jerusalem jomed with him, 2 Chron. xxxii. 
26. To prevent suffering with sinners, let 
us sorrow with them. 

31 And one told David, saying, 
Ahithophel is among the conspirators 
with Absalom. And David said, O 
Lorp, I pray thee, turn the counsel 
of Ahithophel into foolishness. 32 
And it came to pass, that when David 
was come to the top of the mount, 
where he worshipped God, behold, 
Hushai the Archite came to meet 
him with his coat rent, and earth 


upon his head: 33 Unto whom Dayid | 


said, If thou passest on with me, 
then thou shalt be a burden unto me: 
34 But if thou return to the city, 
and say unto Absalom, I will be thy 
servant, O king; as I have been thy 
father’s servant hitherto, so will I 
now also be thy servant: then mayest 
thou for me defeat the counsel or 
Ahithophel. 35 And hast thou not 
there with thee Zadok and Abiathar 
the priests? therefore it shall be, that 
what thing soever thou shalt hear out 
of the king’s house, thou shalt tell zé 
to Zadok and Abiathar the priests. 
36 Behold, they have there with them 
their two sons, Ahimaaz Zadok’s son, 
and Jonathan Abiathar’s son ; and by 
them ye shall send unto me every 
thing that ye can hear. 37 So Hushai 
David’s friend came into the city, 
and Absalom came into Jerusalem. 

Nothing, it seems, appeared to David 
more threatening in Absalom’s plot than 
that Ahithophel was in it; for one good 
head, in such a design, is worth a thousand 
good hands. Absalom was himself no poli- 
tician, but he had got one entirely in his 
interest that was, and would be the more 
dangerous because he had been all along ac- 
quainted with David’s counsels and affairs ; 
if therefore he can be baffled, Absalom is as 
good as routed and the head of the conspiracy 
cut off. This David endeavours to do. 

I. By prayer. When he heard that Ahi- 
thophel was in the plot he lifted up his heart 
to God in this short prayer: Lord, turn the 
counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness, v. 31. 
He had not opportunity for a long prayer, 
but he was not one of those that thought he 
should be heard for his much speaking. It 
was a fervent prayer : ‘‘ Lord, I pray thee, do 
this" God is well pleased with the im- 
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Ziba’s calumny. 
portunity of those that come to him with 
their petitions. 
prayer ; he names the person whose counsels 
he prays against. God gives us leave, in 
prayer, to be humbly and reverently free 
with him, and to mention the particular care, 
and fear, ‘and erief, that lies heavily upon us. 
David prayed not against Ahithophel’s per- 
son, but against his “counsel, that God would 
turn it into foolishness, that, though he was 
a wise man, he might at this time give foolish 
counsel, or, if he gave wise counsel, that it 
might be rejected as foolish, or, if it were 
followed, that by some providence or other 
it might be defeated, and not attain the end. 
David prayed this in a firm belief that God 
has all hearts in his hand, and tongues too, 
that, when he pleases,’ he can take away the 
wnderstanding of the aged and make the judges 
fools, (Job xii. 17; Isa. iii. 2,3), and in hope 
that God would own and plead his just and 
injured cause. Note, We may pray in faith, 
and should pray with fervency, that God 
will turn that counsel into foolishness which 
is taken against his people. 

II. By policy. We must second our 
prayer with our endeavours, else we tempt 
God. It is good service to countermine the 
policy of the church’s enemies. When David 
came to the top of the mount, he worshipped 
God, v. 32. Note, Weeping must not hinder 
worshipping, but quickenit rather. Now he 
penned the third Psalm, as appears by the 
title; and some think that his singing this was 
the worship he now paid to God. Just now 
Providence brought Hushai to him. While 
he was yet speaking, God heard, and sent 
him the person that should be instrumental 
to befool Ahithophel. He came to condole 
with David on his present trouble, with his 
coat rent and earth upon his head; but 
David, having a great deal of confidence in 
his conduct and faithfulness, resolved to em- 
ploy himasaspy upon Absalom. He would 
not take him with him (v. 33), for he had now 
more need of soldiers than counsellors, but 
sent him back to Jerusalem, to wait for Ab- 
salom’s arrival, as a deserter from David, and 
to offer him his service, v. 34. Thus he 
might insinuate himself into his counsels, 
and defeat Ahithophel, either by dissuading 
Absalom from following his advice or by dis- 
covering it to David, that he might know 
where to stand upon his’ guard. How this 
gross dissimulation, which David put Hushai 
upon, can be justified, as a stratagem in war, 
I do not see. The best that can be made of 
itis that Absalom, if he rebel against his 
father, must stand upon his guard against 
all mankind, and, if he will be deceived, let 
him be deceived. David recommended 
Hushai to Zadok and Abiathar, as persons 
proper to be consulted with (v. 35), and to 
their two sons, as trusty men to be sent on 
errands to David, v. 36, Hushai, thus in- 
structed, came to Jerusalem (v. 37), whither 
also Absalom soon after came with his forces. 
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David is particular in this. 


How soon do r 
change their ma 
kingdom whidl social t 
in the possession re whieh 
disturbed. “- 
. 12d 
CHAP. XVL . 
In the close of the foregoing chapter we Jefe 1 
Jerusalem, and ‘Absalom entering into it; im 
We are to follow David in bis melancholy flight: 
find him, 1. Cheated by Ziba, ver. 1—4. 2, Cu 
which he bears with wonderful patience, ver, 
are to meet Absalom in his trimmphant entry ; an 


him, 1. Cheated hy Hushai, ver. 165—19. 
Ahithophel to goin unto his father’s concub 


ND when David was a ] 
the top of the hill, behe 
the servant. of Mephib oshe 
him, with a couple of asses 
and upon them two hundre “¢ 
of bread, and a hundred bw 
raisins, and a hundred of a 
fruits, and 1a bottle of wine. 
the king said unto Ziba, Whai 
est thou by these? And 
The asses be for the king’s he 
to ride on; and the bread. 
mer fruit for the young men 
and the wine, that such as be 
the wilderness may cule ' 
the king said, And where és ¢ 
ter’s son? And Ziba said 
king, Behold, he abideth at 
lem: for he ‘said, To day § 
house of Israel restore me t 
dom of my father. 4 The n 
king to Ziba, Behold, thi 5 
that pertained unto Mep 
And Ziba said, I humbly 
thee that I may find grace int 
my lord, O king. % 
We rund before how kind De 
Mephibosheth the son of Jonatha 
prudently entrusted his servant 
management of his estate, le 
rously entertained him at his © 
ch. ix. 10. This matter was w 
but, it seems, Ziba is not conte! 
nager, he longs to be master, o} 
gheth’s estate. Now, he thinks, is 
to make himself so ; if he can pre eu 
of it from the crown, whether I 
salom get the better it is all one’ 
hopes he shall secure his prey, wi 
mises himself by fishing in trouble 
In order hereunto, 1. He ma 
handsome present of provisions, 1 
the more welcome because it cam 
ably (v. 1), and with this he desi 
cline him to himself; for a man’ 
room for him, and bringeth him Bi 
men, Prov. xviii. 16. Nay, Whi 
turneth, it prospereth, Proy. xvi 
inferred from this that Ziba 


man, amdswell affected to 
all, he designed nothing but 
bl m market and to get Mephi- 
’s estate settled upon himself. Shall 
advantage in this world make 
s to the rich? and shall not the 
2 abundant recompence in the re- 
a of the just make us charitable to 
Lukexiv. 14. Ziba was very con- 
he present he brought to David ; 
would do him some good in his 
ss, v. 2. Observe, The wine 
| for those that were faint, not 
ne’s own drinking, or the courtiers; 
“they did not commonly use it, but 
or cordials for those that were ready 
Prov. xxxi. 6. Blessed art thou, 
1! when thy princes use wine for 
She tieid did, and not for drunken- 
bsalom did, ch. xiii. 28. See Ecel. 
hatever Ziba intended in this pre- 
’s providence sent it to David for 
t very graciously. God makes use 
for good purposes to his people, 
them meat by ravens. 2. Having 
nt insinuated himself into David’s 
and gained credit with him, the 
he has to do for the compassing 
is to incense him against Mephi- 
which he does by a false accusation, 
ng him as ungratefully designing 
mself by the present broils, and to 
rown to his own head, now that 
his son werg contending for it. 
es for him as one of his family, 
Ziba occasion to tell this false 
m,» 3. What immense damages 
often sustain by the lying tongues 
‘servants! David knew Mephibo- 
to be an ambitious man, but easy 
e, and well-affected to him and his 
zent; nor could he be so weak as to 
ith his lame legs to climb the ladder 
ent; yet David gives credit to the 
f, and, without further enquiry or 
on, convicts Mephibosheth of trea- 
his lands as forfeited, and grants 
a: Behold, thine are all that per- 
id to Mephibosheth (v. 4), a rash judg- 
d which afterwards he was ashamed 
the truth came to light, ch. xix. 29. 
cannot help it, but they will be some- 
$s our law speaks) deceived in their 
they ought to use all means pos- 
discover the truth and to guard 
cious designing men, who would 
on them, as Ziba did upor David. 
is wiles gained his point, Ziba 
ighed at the king’s credulity, con- 
himself on his success, and de- 
th a great compliment upon the 
he valued his favour more than 
heth’s estate: “‘ Let me find grace 
t, O king! and [I have enough.” 
ought always to be jealous of flat- 
remember that nature has given 
‘s, that they may hear both sides. 


CHAP. XVI. 


"Dawid aeed by Shamei. 


5 And when king David came to 
Bahurim, behold, thence came out a 
man of the family of the house of 
Saul, whose name was Shimei, the 
‘son of Gera: he came forth, and 


cursed still as he came. 6G And he 
cast stones at David, and at all the 
servants of king David: and all the 
people and all the mighty men were 
on his right hand and on his left. 7 
And thus said Shimei when he cursed, 
Come out, come out, thou bloody 

man, and fbicres man of Belial: 8 The 
Lorp hath returned upon thee all the 
blood of the house of Saul, in whose 
stead thou hast reigned; and the 
Lorp hath delivered the kingdom 
into the hand of Absalom thy son: 
and, behold, thou art taken in thy 
mischief, because thou art a bloody 
man. 9 Then said Abishai the son 
of Zeruiah unto the king, Why should 
this dead dog curse my lord the king? 
let me go over, I pray thee, and take 
off his head. 10 And the king said, 
What have I to do with you, ye sons 
of Zeruiah? so let him curse, because 


‘the Lorp hath said unto him, Curse 


David. Who shall then say, Where- 
fore hast thou done so? 1] And 
Dayid said to Abishai, and to all his 
servants, Behold, my son, which came 
forth of my bowels, seeketh my life : 
how much more now may this Ben- 
jamite doit? let him alone, and let 
him curse; for the Lorp hath bidden 
him. 12 It may be that the Lorn 
will look on mine affliction, and that 
the Lorp will requite me good for his 
cursing this day. 13 And as David 
and his men went by the way, Shimei 
went along on the hill’s side over 
against him, and cursed as he went, 
and threw stones at him, and cast 
dust. 14 And the king, and all the 
people that were with him, came weary, 
and refreshed themselves there. 

We here find how David bore Shimei’s 
curses much better than he had borne Ziba’s 
flatteries. By the latter he was brought to 
pass a wrong judgment on another, by the 


former to pass a right judgment on himself. 
The world’s smiles are more dangerous than 


‘its frowns. Observe here, 


I. How insolent and funous Shimei wag 
and how his malice took occasion from Da- 
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David cursed by Shimei. 


vid’s present distress to be so much the more 
outrageous. David, in his flight, had come 
to Bahurim, a city of Benjamin in or near 
which this Shimei lived, who, being of the 
house of Saul (with the fall of which all his 
hopes of preferment fell), had an implacable 
enmity to David, unjustly looking upon him 
as the ruin of Saul and his family only be- 
cause, by the divine appointment, he suc- 
ceeded Saul. While David was in prosperity 
and power, Shimei hated him as much as he 
did now, but he durst not then say any thing 
against him. God knows what is in the 
hearts of those that are disaffected to him 
and his government, but earthly princes do 
not. Now he came forth, and cursed David 
with all the bad words and wishes he could 
inyent, v. 5. Observe, 

1. Why he took this opportunity to give 
vent to his malice. (1.) Because now he 
thought he might do it safely ; yet, if David 
had thought proper to resent the provoca- 
tion, it would have cost Shimei his life. 
(2.) Because now it would be most grievous 
to David, would add affliction to his grief, 
and pour vinegar into his wounds. He com- 
plains of those as most barbarous who talk to 
the grief of those whom God has wounded, 
Ps. Ixix. 26. So Shimei did, loading him 
With curses whom no generous eye could 
look upon without compassion. (3.) Because 
now he thought that Providence justified his 
reproaches, and that David’s present afflic- 
tions proved him to be as bad a man as he 
was willing to represent him. Job’s friends 
condemned him upon this false principle. 
‘Those that are under the rebukes of a gra- 
cious God must not think it strange if these 
bring upon them the reproaches of evil men. 
If once it be said, God hath forsaken him, 
presently it follows, Perseeute and take him, 
Ps. Ixxi. 11. But it is the character of a 
base spirit thus to trample upon those that 
are down, and insult over them. 

2. Howhis malice was expressed. See, (1.) 
What this wretched man did: He cast stones 
at David (v. 6), as if his king had beena dog, 
er the worst of criminals, whom all Israel 
must stone with stones till he die. Perhaps 
he kept at such a distance that the stones he 
threw could not reach David, nor any of his 
attendants, yet he showed what he would 
have done if it had been in his power. He 
cast dust (v. 13), which, probably, would blow 
into his own eyes, like the curses he threw, 
which, being causeless, would return upon 
his own head. ‘hus, while his malice made 
him odious, the impotency of it made him 
tidiculous and contemptible. Those that fight 
against God cannot hurt him, though they 
hate him. Jf thou sinnest, what doest thou 
against him ? Job xxxv. 6. It was an aggra- 
vation of his wickedness that David was at- 
tended with his mighty men on his right 
hand and on his left, so that he was not in 
so forlorn a condition as he thought (perse- 
cuted but not forsaken), and that he continued 
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ie a a did it the m =v 
avid’s bearing it patient 

said. With the mead he st 
even bitter words (v. 7, 8), in 
that law, Thou shalt not eurse the go 
xxii. 28. David was a man of hon 
conscience, and in great reputation 
thing that was just and good; wha 
this foul mouth say against bim 
truly, what was done long since to th 
of Saul was the only thing which h 
recollect, and with this he upbraide¢ 
because it was the thing that he him 
a loser by. See how apt we are 
men and their character by what the 
us, and to conclude that those are ¢ 
evil men that have ever so justly | 
that we ever so unjustly think have b 
struments of evil to us. So partiala 
ourselves that no rule can be more fa 
than this. No man could be more ft 
of the blood of the house of Saul th 
was. Once and again he spared Sa 
while Saul sought his. When Saul 
sons were slain by the Philistines an 
his men were many miles off ; and, w 
heard it, they lamented it. From 
der of Abver and Ish-bosheth he ha 
ciently cleared himself ; and yet all # 
of the house of Saul must be laid at 
Innocency is no fence against mal 
falsehood ; nor are we to think it st 
we be charged with that from which 
been most careful to keep ourselves 
well for us that ‘men are not to be our 
but he whose judgment is according t 
The blood of the house of Saul is kh 
unjustly charged upon David, Od 
which gave him his character, and ¢ 
nated him a bloody man and aman 0 
v. 7. And, if a man of blood, no ¢ 
man of Belial, that is, a child of # 
who is called Belial (2 Cor. vi. 15), a 
was a murderer from the beginning. 
men are the worst of men. [2.| 
which brought the present trouble t 
“Now that thou art dethroned, a 
out to the wilderness, the Lord 

upon thee the blood of the house of 
See how forward malicious men are 
God’s judgments into the service of | 
passion and revenge. If any whe 
they think, wronged them, should ¢ 
trouble, the injury done to them | 
made the cause of the trouble. But 
take heed lest we wrong God by ma 
providence thus to patronise our fo 
unjust resentments. As the wrath 
works not the righteousness of God 
righteousness of God serves not the’ 
man. [3.] As that which would nox 
utter ruin; for he endeavours to ms 
despair of ever recovering his thron 
Now they said, There is ne help fo 
God (Ps. iii..2), the Lord hath delit 
kingdom into the hand of Absalom | 
phibosheth—-the house of Saul never 


2 thy mischief, that is, ‘ the 
be thy destruction, and all 
ou art a bloody man.” ‘Thus 


ow ‘patient and submissive David 
his abuse. ‘The sons of Zeruiah, 
rticularly, were forward to main- 
d’s honour with their swords; they 
the affront keenly, as well they 
+ Why should this dead dog be suffered 
the king ? v.9. If David will but 
em leave, they will put these lying 
ig lips to silence, and take off his head ; 
s throwing stones at the king was an 
which abundantly proved that he 
and imagined his death. But the 
would by no means suffer it- What 
to do with you? So let him curse. 
hrist rebuked the disciples, who, in 
his honour, would have commanded 
om heaven on the town that affronted 
uuke ix. 55. Let us see with what 
rations David quieted himself. 1. 
ef thing that silenced him was that 
deserved this affliction. ‘This is not 
oned indeed; for a man may truly re- 
d yet needs not, upon all occasions, 
im his penitent reflections. Shimei 
upbraided him with the blood of 
1: from that his conscience acquitted 
but, at the same time, it charged him 
he blood of Uriah. “The reproach is 
* (thinks David), ‘“ though false as 
s it.’ Note, A humble tender spirit 
reproaches into reproofs, and so get 
them, instead of being provoked by 
2. He observes the hand of God in 
he Lord hath said unto him, Curse David 
, and again, So let him curse, for the 
hath bidden him, v. 11. As it was 
i’s sin, it was not from God, but from 
vil and his own wicked heart, nor did 
hand in it excuse or extenuate it, much 
justify it, any more than it did the sin 
those who put Christ to death, Acts ii. 
28. But,as it was David’s affliction, 
yas from the Lord, one of the evils which 
/Taised up against him. David looked 
ve the instrument of his trouble to the 
me director, as Job, when the plun- 
had stripped him, acknowledged, The 
d hath taken away. Nothing more pro- 
quiet a gracious soul under affliction 
an eye to the hand of God.init. I opened 
mouth, because thou didst it. The 
ge of the tongue is God’s rod. 3. He 
ets himself under the less affliction with 
ie consideration of the greater (v. 11): My 
» seeks my life, much more may this Ben- 
t Note, Tribulation works patience 
‘those that are sanctified. The more we 
r the better able we should be to bear still 
re; what tries our patience should im- 
Kel it. The more we are inured to trouble 
less we should be surprised at it, and not 
ink it strange. Marvel not that enemies 
11. : 


nor that friends are unkind, when even 
children are undutiful. 4. He comforts him- 
self with hopes that God would, in same 
way or other, bring good to him out of his 
affliction, would balance the trouble itself, 
and recompense his patience under it: ‘The 
Lord will requite me good for his cursing. If 
God bid Shimei grieve me, it is that he 
himself may the more sensibly comfort me ; 
surely he has mercy in store for me, which 
he is preparing me for by this trial.” We 
may depend upon God as our pay-master, 
not only for our services, but for our suffer- 
ings. Let them curse, but bless thou. David, 
at length, is housed at Bahurim (v. 14), where 
he meets with refreshment, and is hidden 
from this strife of tongues. 

15 And Absalom, and all the peo- 
ple the men of Israel, came to Jerusa- 
lem, and Ahithophel with him. 16 
And it came to pass, when Hushai 
the Archite, David’s friend, was come 
unto Absalom, that Hushai said unto 
Absalom, God save the king, God 
save the king. 17 And Absalom said 
to Hushai, Is this thy kindness to thy 
friend? why wentest thou not with 
thy friend? 18 And Hushai said unto 
Absalom, Nay ; but whom the Lor», 
and this people, and all the men of 
Israel, choose, his will I be, and with 
him will I abide. 19 And again, 
whom should I serve? should I not 
serve in the presence of his son? as I 
have served in thy father’s presence, 
so will I be in thy presence. 20 Then 
said Absalom to Ahithophel, Give 
counsel among you what we shall do. 
21 And Ahithophel said unto Absa- 
lom, Go in unto thy father’s concu- 
bines, which he hath left to keep the 
house; and all Israel shall hear that 
thou art abhorred of thy father: then 
shall the hands of all that are with 
thee be strong. 22 So they spread 
Absalom a tent upon the top of the 
house; and Absalom went in unto his 
father's concubines in the sight of all 
Israel. 23 And the counsel of Ahi- 
thophel, which he counselled in those 
days, was as if a man had enquired at 
the oracle of God: so was all the 
counsel of Ahithophel both with 
David and with Absalom. 

Absalom had notice sent him speedily by 
some of his friends at Jerusalem that David 
had withdrawn, and with what a small re- 
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as Ziba suggested), and| are injurious, shih even friends are unkind ; 


Ahithophel’s wicked counsel. 


Ainue he had gone; so that the coasts were 
clear, Absalom might take possession of 
Jerusalem when he pleased. The gates were 
open, and there was none to oppose him. 
Accordingly he came without delay (. 15), 
extremely elevated, no doubt, with this sue- 
cess at first, and that that in which, when he 
formed his design, he probably apprehended 
the greatest difficulty, was so easily and 
effectually done. Now that he is master of 
Jerusalem he concludes all his own, the 
country will follow of course. God suffers 
wicked men to prosper awhile in their wicked 
plots, even beyond their expectation, that 
their disappointment may be the more griev- 
eus and disgraceful. The most celebrated 
politicians of that age were Ahithophel and 
Hushai. ‘lhe former Absalom brings with 
him to Jerusalem (v. 15), the other meets him 
there (v. 16), so that he cannot but think 
himself sure vf success, when he has both 
these to be his counsellors ; on them he re- 
lies, and consults not the ark, though he has 
that with him. But miserable counsellors 
were they both; for, 
I. Hushai w ould never counsel him to do 
wisely. He was really his enemy, and de- 
signed to betray him, while he pretended to 
be in his mterest; so that Absalom could not 
have a more dangerous man about him. 1. 
Hushai complimented him upon his accession 
to the throne, as if he had been abundantly 
satisfied in his title, and well pleased that he 
had come to the possession, v. 16. What 
arts of dissimulation are those tempted to use 
who govern themselves by fleshly wisdom ! 
and how happy are those who have not 
known these depths of Satan, but have their 
conversation in the world with simplicity and 
godly sincerity! 2. Absalom was surprised 
to find him for him who was known to be 
David’s intimate friend and confidant. He 
asks him, Is this thy kindness to thy friend? 
(v. 17), pleasing himself with this thought, 
that all would be his, since Hushai was. He 
doubts not of his sincerity, but easily believes 
what he wishes to be true, that David’s best 
friends are so in love with himself as to take 
the first opportunity to declare for him, though 
the pride of kis heart deceived him, Obad. 3. 
3. Hushai confirmed him in the belief that he 
was hearty for him. For, though David is 
his friend, vet he is for the king in posses- 
sion, v. 18. Whom the people choose, and 
Providence smiles upen, he will be faithful 
<0; and he js for the king in succession (v. 
19), the rising sun. It was true, he loved his 
father; but he had had his day, and it was 
over; and why should henot love his successor 
as well? Thus he pretended to give reasons 
for a resolution he abhorred the thought of. 
IL. Ahithophel counselled him todo wick- 
edly, and so did as effectually betray him as 
he did who was designedly false to him; for 
those that advise men to sin certainly advise 
them to their hurt; and that government 
which is founded in sin 1s founded inthe sand. 
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“0 It seems, Ahi 
P politician ; hin come 
had enquired at the oracle of Go 
Such reputation was he in for sul 
sagacity in public affairs, such r 
beyond other privy-counsellors, 
would he give for his advice, 
cess generally his = had, 
ple, good and bad, 
had a profound regard fori sn me 
much by far, when : 
oracle of God; sh nor pre udence 
mortal compare with him who only i 
Let us observe from this account of 
phel’s fame for policy, (1.) That 1 
in worldly wisdom who are utterly d 
of heavenly grace, because those who 
for oracles themselves are apt to ¢ 
oracles of God. God» has chosen t 
things of the world; and the great 
men are seldom the greatest sai 
That frequently the greatest politicis 
most foolishly for themselves. / 
was cried up for an oracle, and ye 
wisely took part with Absalom, wh 
only a —— but a rash youth, 
likely to come to good, whose fall 
fail of all that adhered to him, any 
the tenth part of the policy that A 
pretended to, might foresee. Well, : 
honesty is the best policy, and ie De 
so in thelong run. But, xd 
2. His policy in this case defeated 
aim. Obse ; 
(1.) The wicked counsel Ahitho 
to Absalom. Finding that Davi 
his concubines to keep the house, 
vised him to lie with them (v. er 
wicked thing. The divine law had1 
capital crime, Lev. xx. 11, Theap 
of it as a piece of vitlanynotso ater 
among the Gentiles, 1 Cor. v. 1. Reub 
his birthright for it. But Ahithop 
Absalom to it asa politic 
would give assurance to all Israel, te 
he was in good earnest in his pretens 
doubt he resolved to make himself 
all that belonged to his prede 
began with his concubines. (2) 0 
was resolved never to make 
father upon any terms ; for by this he 
render himself so odious to his father’ 
would never be reconciled to hi 
perhaps the people were jealous of an 
they must be sacrificed tothe recor 
Having drawn the sword, he did, 
provecation, throw away the scabb 
would strengthen the hands of his p 
keep them firmly to him. This A 
phel’s cursed policy, which bespoke hi 
ther an oracle of the devil than e 
(2.) Absalum’s compliance aa hi 
sel. It entirely suited his ie 
mind, and hedelayed not to p 
tion, v. 22. When an unnatural 
was the opera, what fitter 4 
there be to1t than such: unnatural Io 


quite seared could not 
its of without the utmost 
the client outdoes what his 
_ Ahithophel advised’ him to 
srael might hear of it; but, as 
ot enough, so perfectly lost is 
w and virtue that he will do 
shall see it. A tent is ac- 
2ad on the top of the house for 
; so impudently does he declare 
odom. Yét, in this, the word of 
filled in the letter of it: God had: 
by Nathan, that, for defiling 
David should have his own wives 
debauched (ch: xii. 11, 12), and 
« that Ahithophel, in advising it, 
to be revenged on David for the 
to Bath-sheba, who was his 
ter: for she was the daughter of 
3), who was the son of Ahitho- 
xxiii. 34. Job speaks of this as the 
lishment of adultery (Let my wife 
9 another, Job xxxi. 9,10), and the 
et, Hos. iv. 13, 14. What to think of 
meubines, who submitted to this 
I know not; but, how unright- 
Absalom and they were, we must, 
Lord is righteous: nor shall any 
is fall to the ground. 

CHAP. XVII. 


ween David and Absalom is now hasting towards a 
be determined by the sword, and preparation is 
ly in this chapter. 1, Absalom calls a council of 
hithophel urges despatch (ver. 1—4), but Huskai 
deliberation (ver. 5—13) ; and Hushai’s counsel is 
Ver, 14), for vexation at which Ahithophel hangs 

. 1, Seeretintelligence is sent to David (but 
liticulty) of their proceedings, ver, 15—2). III. 
“to the other side Jordan (ver. 22—24), and there 
xetualled by some of his friends in that country, 
TV. Absalom and his forces march after him into 
iléad on the other side Jordan, ver. 25, 26. There 
in the next chapter, find the cause decided by a battle: 
ery thing has looked Ulack upon poor David, but 
of his deliverance begins to dawn. 


EOVER Ahithophel. said 
to Absalom, Let me now 
ut twelve thousand men, and 
ise: and pursue atter David 
: 2 And I will come upon 
e he is weary and weak 
,.and will make him afraid: 
the people that are with him 
e; and I will smite the king 
3 And I will bring back all the 
unto thee: the man whom 
kest is as if all returned: so 
ople shall be in peace. 4 And 
g pleased Absalom well, and 
elders of Israel. 5 Then said 
Call now Hushai the Ar- 
so, and let us hear likewise 
saith. 6 And when Hushai 
e to Absalom, Absalom spake’ 
m,_ saying, _Ahithophel hath 


- “ 


AP) XVI RR ee counsel. 
of a piece, and such|do after his saying? if not; speak ~ io 


thou. 7 And Hushai said unto Ab- 
salom, The counsel that Ahithophel : 
hath given zs not good at this time. a 
8 For, said Hushai, thou knowest thy ; 
father and his men, that they be— = 
mighty men, and they be chafed in 
their minds, as a bear robbed of her 
whelps in the field: and thy father is 
a man of war, and will not lodge with 
the people. 9 Behold, he is hid now 
in some pit, or in some other place: 
and it will come to pass, when some 
of them be overthrown at. the first, 
that’ whosoever heareth it will say, 
There is a slaughter among the peo- : 
ple that follow Absalom. 10 And as 
he also éhaé is valiant, whose heart zs : 
as the heart of a-lion, shall utterly 

melt: for all Israel knoweth that thy » 
father ts a mighty man, and they - f 
which be with him are valiant men. 

11 Therefore 1 counsel that all Israel 

be generally gathered unto thee, from 

Dan even to Beer-sheba, as the sand 

that zs by the sea for multitude; and 

that thou go to. battle in thine own 


alter this. manner: shall we] But. the young man, Absalom, net only, 


person. 12 So shall we come upon 
him in some place where he. shall be 
found, and we will light upon him as 
the dew falleth on the ground: and 
of him and of all the men that are ae 
with him there shall not be left so : 
much as one. 13 Moreover, if he be 
gotten into a city, then shall all Israel ; 
bring ropes.to that city, and we will a 
draw it into the river, until there be | 
not one small stone found there. 14 
And Absalom and all the men of Is- ae 
rael. said, The counsel of Hushai the ‘ 
Archite ts better than the counsel of 
Ahithophel. For the Lorp had ap- 
pointed to defeat the good counsel of 
Ahithophel, to the intent that the. 
Lorp might bring evil upon Absalom. 


Absalom is now in peaceable possess‘on of 
Jerusalem ; the palace-royal is his own, as.are 
the thrones of judgment, even the thrones of 
the house of David. Wis good father reigned 
in Hebron, and only over the tribe of Judah, 
above seven years, and was not hasty to de- 
stroy his rival; his government was built 
upon.a divine promise, the performance. of 
which he was sure of in due time, and there- 
fore he waited patiently in the mean time. 


rh a a 


Hushui’s counsei. 


nastens from Hebron to Jerusalem, but is 
impatient there till he has. destroyed his 
father, cannot be content with his throne till 
he has his life ; for his government is founded 
iv. iniquity, and therefore feels itself tottering 
and thinks itself obliged to do every thing 
with violence. ‘That so profligate a wretch 
as Absalom should aim at the life of so good 
a father is not so strange (there are here and 
there monsters in nature); but that the body 


of the people of Israel, to whom David had. 


been so great a blessing in all respects, should 
a8 with him in his attempt, is very amazing. 
ut their fathers often mutinied against 
Moses. ‘The best of parents, and the best 
of princes, will not think it strange if they be 
made uneasy by those who should be their 
support and joy, when they consider what 
sons and what subjects David himself had. 

David and all that adhered to him must 
be cut off. This was resolved, for aught that 
appears, nemine contradicente—unanimously. 
None durst mention his personal merits, and 
the great services done to his country, in 
dpposition to this resolve, nor so much as 
ask, ‘* Why, what evil has he done to forfeit 
his crown, much less his head?” None durst 
propose that his banishment should suffice, 
for the present, nor that agents should be 
sent to treat with him to resign the crown, 
which, having so tamely quitted the city, 
they might think he would easily be per- 
suaded to do. It was not long since that 
Absalom himself fled for a crime, and David 
contented himself with his being an exile, 
though he deserved death, nay, he mourned 
and longed for him; but so perfectly void of 
all natural affection is this ungrateful Absa- 
lom that he eagerly thirsts after his own 
father’s blood. It is past dispute that David 
must be destroyed ; all the question is how 
he inay be destroyed. 

I. Ahithophel advises that he be pursued 
immediately, this very night, with a flying 
army (which he himself undertakes the com- 
mand of), that the king only be smitten and 
his forces dispersed; and then the people 
that were now for him would fall in with 
Absalom of course, and there would not be 
such a long war as had been between the 
house of Saul and David: The man whom 
thou seekest is as if all returned, v. 1—3. 
By this it appears that Absalom had declared 
his design to be upon David’s life, and Ahi- 
thophel concurs with him in it. Smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep will be scattered, and 
be an easy prey to the wolf. Thus he con- 
trives to include the war in a little compass, 
by fighting neither with small nor great but 
the king of Israel only, and to conclude it in 
alittle time, by falling upon him immediately. 
Nothing could be more fatal to David than 
the taking of these measures, It was too 
true that he was weary and weak-handed, 
that a little thing would make him afraid, 
else he would not have fled from his house 
upon the first alarm of Absalom’s rebellion ; 
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it was probable enough 
attack, especially in the 1 
force he had would be “put 
and disorder, and it would be 
to smite the king only, and then 
would be done, the whole nation 
reduced, of course, and all the people 
shall be in peace. See how a gener 
called by usurpers a general pencess 
the devil’s palace is in peace, while 
strong man armed, keeps it. Com 
this the plot of Caia has (that se 
thophel) against the ‘Pak of Davidy 
his interest by destroying him. Le 
man die for the people, John xi. 50. 
heir, and the inheritance shall be our 
xxi. 38. But the counsel of them t 
turned into foolishness. Yet the chi 
light may, in their generation, learn 
from the children of this world. W 
hand finds to do let us do quickly, ai 
all our might. It is prudence to be y 
and expeditious, and not to lose tin 
cularly in our spiritual warfare. 
flee from us, let us follow our bs 
that have quarrelled with crowneé 
have generally observed the decoru 
claring only against their evil cov 
and calling them to an accom 
himself can do no wrong, it is they th 
but Absalom’s bare-faced villany si 
the king directly, nay, at the king or 
(would you think it ?) this saying, J . 
the king only, pleased Absalom well ( 
had he so much sense of honour ani 
left him as to pretend to startle at it. 
to be reluctant in this barbarous < 
strous resolution. What good can st 
fore the heat of a furious Sonia 
II. Hushai advises that they be 
hasty in pursuing David, but tak 
draw up all their force against hin 
overpower him with numbers, as Ahi 
had advised to take him by surprise. 
Hushai, in giving this counsel, reallyi 
to serve David and his interest, » 
might have time to send him noti 
proceedings, and that David might 
to gather an army and to remove i 
countries beyond Jordan, in wh 
more remote, Absalom had probab! 
interest. Nothing would be of g 
vantage to David in this juncture th 
to turn himself in; that he ma 
Hushai counsels Absalom to te, 
rashly, but to proceed with 
secure his success by securing his s 
ripe 
. Absalom gave Hushai a fair 
to ane him. All the elders of 
proved of Ahithophel’s counsel, yet 
ruled the heart of Absalom not to } 
upon it, till he had consulted Husha 
Let us hear what he saith. Herein t 
he did wisely (two heads are be 
one), but God taketh the wise in 
craftiness See Mr. Poole’s note 


@ 


” 


rgued against Ahithophel’s coun- 
undertook to show the danger of 
his advice. It is with modesty, 
ssible deference to Ahithophel’s set- 
yutation, that he begs leave to differ 
him, v. 7. He acknowledges that the 
sel of Ahithophel is usually the best, 
‘such as may. be relied on; but, with 
bmission to that noble peer, he is of opi- 
ion that his counsel is not good at this 
me, and that itis byno means safe to venture 

sreat a cause as that in which they are 
engaged upon so small a number, and 
‘a hasty sally, as Ahithophel advises, 
gembering the defeat of Israel before Ai, 

vii. 4. It has often proved of bad con- 
ence to despise an enemy. See how 
asibly Hushai reasoned. [1.] He insisted 
ch upon it that David was a great soldier, 
n of great conduct, courage, and expe- 
; all knew and owned this, even Ab- 
himself: ‘‘ Thy father is aman of war 
), a mighty man (v. 10), and not so 
nd weak-handed as Ahithophel ima- 


His retiring from Jerusalem must 
puted, not to his cowardice, but his 
pudence.” [2.] His attendants, though few, 
‘ ighty men (v. 8), valiant men (v. 10), 
celebrated bravery and versed in all 
hearts of war. Ahithophel, who perhaps had 
‘orm the gown more than the sword, would 
n d himself an unequal match for them. 
@ of them would chase a thousand. ([3.] 

ey were all exasperated against Absalom, 
was the author of all this mischief, were 

in their minds, and would fight with 

e utmost fury; so that, what with their 
ge, and what with their rage, there 

d be no standing before them, especially 
uch raw soldiers as Absalom’s generally 
Thus did he represent them as 


ble. (4.] He suggested that probably 
d and some of his men would lie in 
h, in some pit, or other close place, 
upon Absalom’s soldiers before they 
aware, the terror of which would put 
to flight; and the defeat, though but 
}asmall party, would dispirit all the rest, 
ily their own consciences at the same 
jeaccusing them of treason against one that, 
y were sure, was not only God’s anointed, 
t @ man after his own heart, v.9. “ It 
ion be given out that there is a slangh- 
Absalom’s. men, and then they 
pil all make the best of their way, and the 
wt of Ahithophel himself, though now it 
like the heart of a hon, will utterly 
In short, he will not find it so easy 
tter to deal with David and his men as 
hinks it is; and, if he be foiled, we shall 
routed.” 
He offered his own advice, and gave 
reasons; and, [1.] He counselled that 
h he knew would gratify Absalom’s 
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very plausible reasons for | proud vain-glorious humour, though it woud 
a (not be really serviceable to his interest, 


First, He advised that all Israel should be 
gathered together, that is, the militia of all 
the tribes. His taking it for granted that 
they are all for him, and giving him an op- 
portunity to see them all together under his 
command, would gratify him as much as any 
thing. Secondly, He advises that Absalom 
go to battle in his own person, as if he 
looked upon him to be a better soldier than 
Ahithophel, more fit to give command and 
have the honour of the victory, insinuating 
that Ahithophel had put a slight upon him 
in offering to go without him. See how easy 
it is to betray proud men, by applauding 
them, and feeding their pride. [2.] He 
counselled that which seemed to secure the 
success, at last, infallibly, without running 
any hazard.. For, if they could raise such 
vast numbers as they promised themselves, 
wherever they found David they could not fail 
to crush him. First, If in the field, they 
should fall upon him, as the dew that covers 
the face of the ground, and cut off all his 
men with him, v.12. Perhaps Absalom was 
better pleased with the design of cutting off 
all the men that were with him, having a par- 
ticular antipathy to some of David’s friends, 
than with Ahithophel’s project of smiting the 
king only. ‘Thus Hushai gained his point 
by humouring his revenge, as well as his 
pride. Secondly, If in a city, they need not 
fear conquering him, for they should have 
hands enough, if occasion were, to draw the 
city itself imto its river with ropes, v. 13. 
This strange suggestion, how impracticable 
soever, being new, served for an amusement, 
and recommended itself by pleasing the fancy, 
for they would all smile at the humour of it. 

(3.) By all these arts, Hushai gained not 
only Absalom’s approbation of his advice, 
but the unanimous concurrence of this great 
council of war; they all agreed that the 
counsel of Hushai was better than the counsel 
of Ahithophel, v.14. See here, [1.] How 
much the policy of man can do: if Hushai 
had not been there, Ahithophel’s counsel 
would certainly have prevailed ; and, though 
all had given their opinion, nothing could be 
really more for Absalom’s interest than that 
which he advised; yet Hushai, with his ma- 
nagement, brings them all over to his side, 
and none of them are aware that he says all 
this in favour of David and his interest, but 
all say as he says. See how the unthinking 
are imposed upon by the designing part 
of mankind; what tools. what fools, great 
men make of one another by their intrigues ; 
and what tricks there are often im courts and 
councils, which those are happiest that are 
least conversant with. [2.|] See how much 
more the providence of God can do. Hushai 
managed the plot with dexterity, yet the 
success is ascribed to God, and his agency 
on the minds of those concerned: The Lord 
had appointed to defeat the good counsel! of 


Information sent to David. 


Ahithophel. Be it observed, to the comfort 
of all that fear God, he turns all men’s hearts 
as the rivers of water, though they know ‘not 
the thoughts of the Lord. He stands in the 
congregation of the mighty, has an overruling 
hand in all counsels and a negative voice in 
all resolves, and laughs at men’s projects 
against his anointed. 


15 Then said Hushai unto Zadok 
and to Abiathar the priests, Thus and 
thus did Ahithophel counsel Absalom 
and the elders of Israel: and thus 
and thus have I counselled. 16 Now 
therefore send quickly, and tell David, 
saying, Lodge not this night in the 
plains of the wilderness, but speedily 
pass over ; lest the king be swallowed 
ap, and all the people “that are with 
him. 17 Now Jonathan and Ahimaaz 
stayed by En-rogel; for they might 
not be seen to come into the city: 
and a wench went and told them; 
and they went and told king David. 
18 Nevertheless a lad saw them, and 
told Absalom: but they went both 
of them away quickly, and came to a 
man’s house in Bahurim, which had 
a well in his court; whither they 
went down. 19 And the woman took 
and spread a covering over the 
well’s mouth, and spread ground corn 
thereon; and the thing was not 
known. 20 And when Absalom’s 
servants came to the woman to the 
house, they said, Where is Ahimaaz 
and Jonathan? And the woman said 
unto them, They be gone over the 
brook of water. And when they had 
sought and could not find them, they 
returned to Jerusalem. 21 And it 
came to pass, after they were departed, 
that they came up out of the well, 
and went and told king David, and 
said unto David, Arise, and pass 
quickly over the water: for thus hath 
Ahithophel counselled against you. 


We must now leave David’s enemies 
pleasing themselves with the thoughts of a 
sure victory by following Hushai’s counsel, 
and sending a summons, no doubt, to all the 
tribes of Israel, to come to the general ren- 
dezvous at a place appointed, pursuant to 
that. counsel; and we next find David’s 
friends consulting how to get him notice of 
all this, that he might steer his course ac- 
cordingly. Hushai tells the priests what had 
passed in’council, v.15. But, it should seem, 
he was not sure but that yet Ahithophei’s 
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counsel might. befollowed). 
jealous lest, if he made not t 
way, the king would be swallowe . 
the people that were with Bl: 
haps, as he was called saith xive his 
(v. 5), so he was dismissed. before. the 
to that resolve (v. 14) in favour o 
or he feared they might afterwar 
their mind. However, it was good 1 
vide against the worst, and therefore’ 
those valuable lives out of the rea 
destroyers. Such strict guards did 
set upon al] the avenues to Jerusz 
they had much ado to get this nece 
telligence to David. 1. The: yo 
that were to be the messengers’ 
to retire secretly out of the city, b 
which signifies; as some say, the fou 
a@ spy: ‘Surely it went ill with: Jen 
when two such faithful priests: as t 
might not he seen to come into the ¢ 
Instructions were sent to them by ¢ 
simple young woman, who probably w 
that well under pretence of fetching wa 
17. If she carried the message by yw 
mouth, there was danger of her mak 
mistake or blunder in it; but Proyi 
can make an ignorant girl a trusty m 
and serve its wise counsels by th 
things of the world. 3. Yet, by the vig 
of Absalom’s: spies, they were disc 
and information was brought to Al 
their motions: A lad saw them and 
v.18. 4. They, being aware that the 
discovered,, sheltered themselves in afi 
house in Bahurim, where David had ref 
himself but just before, ch. xvi. 14. 
they were happily hidden in a well, 
now, in summer time, perhaps was dry, 
The woman of the house very ingen 
covered the mouth of the well wit 
on which she spread corn to dry, sot 
pursuers were not aware that ther 
well; else they would have searched 
Thus far the woman did well; but 
not how to justify her further c en 
them with a lie, »: 20. brags a Xe 
that good may come of it. Hov 
the messengers were protected, a 
suers were defeated and returned t 
without their prey. It was well 
lom did not hereupon ielicopentl b 
fathers, Zadok and Abiathar; as 3S: 
Ahimelech for his kindness to: D 
God restrained him. Being thus pre 
they brought their intelligence very fail 
to David (v. 21), with this adv 
friends, that he should not delay to pa 
Jordan,.near to which, it seems, het 
There, as'some think, he penned the 4 
43d Psalms, looking back u " 
Srom the land of Jordan, Ps: xiii. 6. 
22 Then David arose, and 


people that were with him, ai 
passed over Jordan: by pr 
light there lackednot one of ther 


piel saw that his Rel 
wed, he-saddled his ass, 
ad gat him home to his 
to his city, and put his house- 
in order, and hanged himself, 
d died, and was buried in the se- 
of his father. 24 Then David 


ed over Jordan, he and all the 
of Israel with him. 25 And Ab- 


a man’s son, Sahewe name was 
a an Israelite, that went in to 
il the daughter of Nahash, sister 
sinh Joab’s mother. 26 So 
and Absalom pitched in the 
if Gilead. 27 And it came to 
when David was come to Ma- 
that Shobi the son of Nahash 
ah of the children of Ammon, 
ir the son of Ammiel of Lo- 
and Barzillai the Gileadite of 
» 28 Brought beds, and 
Ss, and earthen vessels, and 
and barley, and flour, and 
corn,and beans, and lentiles, 
arched pulse, 29 And honey, 
d butter, and sheep, and cheese of 
3, for David; and for the people 
“were with him, to eat: for they 
e people zs hungry, and weaty, 
hirsty, in the wilderness. 


is, I. The transporting of David and 
ses over Jordan, pursuant to the ad- 
he had received from his friends at Je- 
, v. 22. He, and all that were with 
ent over in the night, whether in ferry- 
, which probably always plied there, or 
igh the fords, does not appear. But 
notice is taken of this, that there 
dd not one of them: none deserted him, 
is distress was great, none staid 
ick or weary, nor were any lost or 
ay in passing the river. Herein some 
him a type of the Messiah, who said, 
ficult day, Of all that thou hast given 
lost none. Having got over Jor- 
marched many miles forward to Ma- 
n, a Levites’ city in the tribe of Gad, 
e utmost border of that tribe, and not 
om Rabbah, the chief city of the Am- 
s. This city, which Ishbosheth had 
his royal city (ch. ii. 8), David now 
his head-quarters, v. 24. And now 
hhad time to raise an army wherewith to 
the rebels and give them a warm re- 
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ag has death. 


Il. The death of Ahithophel, v. 23. He 
died by his own hands, felo de se—a suicide. 
He hanged himself for vexation that his coun- 
sel was not followed; for thereby, 1 He 
thought himself slighted, and an intolerable 
slur cast upon his reputation for wisdom. 
His judgment always used to sway at the 
council-board, but now another’s opinion is 
thought wiser and better than his. His 
proud heart cannot bear the affront; it rises 
and swells, and the more he thinks of it the 


more violent his resentments grow, till they 


bring him at last to this desperate resolve, 
not to live to see another preferred before 
him. All men think him a wise man, but 
he thinks himself the only wise man ; and 
therefore, to be avenged upon mankind for 
not thinking so too, he will die, that wisdom 
may die with him. The world is not worthy 


of such an oracle as he is, and therefore he ~ 


will make them know the want of him. See 
what real enemies those are to themselves 
that think too well of themselves, and what 
mischiefs those run upen that are impatient 
of contempt. That will break a proudman’s 
heart that will not break a humble man’s 
sleep. 2. He thought himself endangered 
and his life exposed. He concluded that, 


because his counsel was not followed, Ab- | 


salom’s cause would certainly miscarry, and 
then, whoever would find David’s mercy, he 
concluded that he, who was the greatest cri- 
minal, and had particularly advised him to 
lie with his father’s concubines, must be sa- 
crificed to his justice. ‘lo prevent therefore 
the shame and terror of a public and solemn 
execution, he does justice upon himself, and, 
after-all his reputation for wisdom, by this 
his last act puts a far greater disgrace upon 
himself than Absalom’s privy-council had put 
upon him, and answers his name Ahithophel, 
which signifies, the brother of a fool. Nothing 
indicates so much folly as self-murder. Ob- 


serve, How deliberately he did it, and of 


malice prepense against himself; not ma 
heat, but he went home to his city, to his 
house, to do it; and, which is strange, took 
time to consider of it, and yet did it. And, 
to prove himself compos mentis—in his senses, 
when he did it, he first put his household m 
order, made his will as a man of sane me- 
mory and understanding, settled his estate, 
balanced his accounts; yet he that had sense 
and prudence enough to do this had net con- 
sideration enough to revoke the sentence his 
pride and passion had passed upon his own 
neck, nor'so much as to suspend the execution 
of it till he saw the event of Absalom’s re- 
bellion. Now herein we may see, (1.) Con- 
tempt poured upon the wisdom of man. He 
that was more renowned for policy than any 
man played the fool with himself more 
abundantly. Let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom, when he sees him that was so great 
an oracle dying as a fool dies. (2.) Honour 
done to the justice of God. When the wicked 


| are thus snared in the work of their own hands 
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Absulom’s pursuit of David. 
and sunk in a pit of their own digging, the 
Lord is known by the judgment which he ex- 
ecuteth, and we must say, Higgaion, Selah ; 
it is a thing to be marked and meditated 
upon, Ps, vii. 15, 16. (3.) Prayer answered, 
and an honest cause served even by its ene- 
mies. Now, as David had prayed, Ahitho- 
phel’s counse! was turned into foolishness to 
himself. Dr. Lightfoot supposes that David 
penned the 55th Psalm upon occasion of 
Ahithophel’s being in the plot against him, 
and that he is the man complained of (v. 13) 
that had been his equal, his guide, and his 
acquaintance ; and, if so, this was an imme- 
diate answer to his prayer there (v. 15): Let 
death seize upon them, and let them go down 
quickly into hell. Ahithophel’s death was an 
advantage to David’s interest; for had he 
digested that affront (as those must resolve 
often to do that will live in this world), and 
continued his post at Absalom’s elbow, he 
might havegiven him counsel afterwards that 
might have been of pernicious consequence to 
David. It is well that that breath is stopped 
and that head laid from which nothing 
could be expected but mischief. It seems, 
it was not then usual to disgrace the dead 
bodies of self-murderers, for Ahithophel was 
buried, we may suppose honourably buried, 
in the sepulchre of his father, though he de- 
served no better than the burial of an ass. 
See Eccl. viii. 10. 

IfI. Absalom’s pursuit of his father. He 
had now got all the men of Israel with him, 
as Hushai advised, and he himself, at the 
head of them, passed over Jordan, v.24. Not 
content that he had driven his good father to 
the utmost corner of his kingdom, he re- 
solved to chase him out of the world. He 
pitched in the landof Gilead with al) his forces, 
ready to give David battle, v. 26. Absalom 
made one Amasa his general (v. 25), whose 
father was by birth Jether, an Ishmaelite 
(1 Chron. ii. 17), but by religion Ithra (as he 
is here called), an Israelite ; probably he was 
not only proselyted, but, having married a 
near relation of David’s, was, by some act of 
the state, naturalized, and is therefore called 
an Israelite. His wife, Amasa’s mother, was 
Abigail, Dayid’s sister, whose other sister, 
Zeruiah, was Joab’s mother (1 Chron. ii. 16), 
so that Amasa was in the same relation to 
David that Joab was. In honour to his 
family, even while he was in arms against 
his father, Absalom made him commander- 
in-chief of all his forces. Jesse is here called 
Nahash, for inany had two names; or per- 
haps this was his wife’s name. 

IV. The friends David met with in this 
distant country. Even Shobi, a younger 
brother of the royal family of the Ammonites, 
was kind to him, v. 27. It is probable that he 
had detested the indignity which his brother 
Hanun had done to David’s ambassadors, 
and for that had received favours from David, 
which he now returned. ‘Those that think 
their prosperity most confirmed know not 
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their mercy, and may be glad 
to them, which is a reason why we § 
as we have opportunity, do good to all 
for he that watereth shall be watered als 
self, when there is occasion, Machi 
son of Ammiel, was he that maintaine 
phibosheth (ch. ix. 4), till David ease 
of that charge, and is now repaid for it bj 
generous man, who, it seems, was the 
mon patronof distressed princes. Bara! 
shall hear of again. These, compassion 
David and his men, now that they were 
with along march, brought him furnite 
his house, beds and basins, and provision f 
table, wheat und barley, &c., v. 28, 29. I 
not putthem under contribution, did not 
pel them to supply him, much less pl 
them ; but in token of their dutiful aff 
to him, their firm adherence to his go 
ment, and their sincere concern for — 
his present straits, of their own gooi 
they brought in plenty of all that whi 
had occasion for. Let us learn hence 
generous and open-handed, according | 
ability is, to all in distress, especially 
men, to whom it is most grievous, ané 
men, who deserve better treatment ; ar 
how God sometimes makes up to his f 
that comfort from strangers which th 
disappointed of in their own families. — 


CHAP. XVIII. 


This chapter puts a period to Absalom’s rebellion and fi 
makes way for David to his throne again, whith 
chapter brings him back in peace and triumph. oh 
{. David’s preparations to engage the rebels, ver. 1—5, | 
total defeat of Absalom’s party, and their dispersion, 
Ul. The death of Absalom, and hi# burial, ver. 9—I8. — 
bringiwg of the tidings to David, who tarried at © 
yer 19—32. V. His bitter lamentation for Absalom, ¥ 


ND David numbered the pi 

that were with him, and se} 
tains of thousands and captain 
hundreds over them. 2 AndTI 
sent forth a third part of the 
under the hand of Joab, and a 
part under the hand of Abish 
son of Zeruiah, Joab’s brother, 
third part under the hand of It 
Gittite. And the king said unt 
people, I will surely go forth 
you myself also. 3 But the 7 
answered, Thou shalt not go fi 
for if we flee away, they will no 
for us; neither if half of us die 
they care for us: but now th 
worth ten thousand of us: th 
now i is better that thou succe 
out of the city. 4.And the kin 
unto them, What seemeth you 
I will do. And the king st 
the gate side, and all the peop 
out by hundreds and by thor 


"CHAP, XVI. =——s~Prreparations for battle. 
king commanded Joab and | the ak ae 3. He might i more ae 
: ; i viceable to them by tarrying im the city, wit 

=~. Itai, ae oe ey a reserve of his forces there, whence he might 
y sake wit Seo ees “man, | send them recruits. That may be a post of 
Absalom. And all the peo- | seal service which yet is nota post of danger. 
rd when the king gave all the |The king acquiesced in their reasons, and 


ys charge concerning Absalom. chaneed 38 popes @,, 4): What sey to igs 
$ So the people went out into the! {7 ,- Si in our resolutions; but to be will: 
1e1¢ % nst Israel: and the battle | ing to hear reason, even from our inferiors, 
‘in the wood of Ephraim; 7 | and to be overruled by their advice when it 
ere the people of Israel were slain | appears to be for our own good. Whether 
e the servants of David, and | the people’s prudence had an eye to it or 
rin i |no, God’s providence Wisely ordered it, that 
Poked there a great slaughter that David should not be in the field of battle; 
y of twenty thousand men. 8 For for then his tenderness would certainly have 


s battle was there scattered over | interposed to save the life of Absalom, whom 
e face of all the country; and the God had determined to destroy. 


& III. The charge he gave concerning Ab- 
a ‘ana eke that day salom, v.5. When the army was drawn out, 
n . 


A, rank and file, Josephus says, he encouraged 
Which way David raised an army here, 


them, and prayed for them, but withal bade 
| what reinforcements were sent him, we| them all take heed of doing Absalom any hurt. 
not told; many, it is likely, from all the 


How does he render good for evil! Ab- 
ists of Israel, at least from the neighbour- | salom would have David only smitten. David 
“ing tribes, came in to his assistance, so that, 


would have Absalom only spared. What 
rees, he was able to make head against | foils are these to each other! Never was un- 
m, as Ahithophel foresaw. Now here 


natural hatred to a father more strong than 
e have, in Absalom; nor was ever natural affection 
. His army numbered and marshalled, | to a child more strong thau in David. Each 
|, 2. He had, no doubt, committed his/| did his utmost, and showed what man is ca- 
juse to God by prayer, for that was his re-| pable of doing, how bad it is possible for a 
f im all his afflictions ; and then he took an | child to be to the best of fathers and how 
sount of his forces. Josephus says they | good it is possible for a father to be to the 
re, in all, but about 4000. ‘These he di-| worst of children; as if it were designed to 
ded into regiments and companies, to each | be a resemblance of man’s wickedness to- 
which he appointed proper officers, and | wards God and God’s mercy towards man, 
wn disposed them, as is usual, into the} of which it is hard to say which is more 
t wing, the left wing, and the centre, two| amazing. “ Deal gently,” says David, “by 
which he committed to his two old ex-| all means, with the young man, even with Ab- 
snced generals, Joab and Abishai, and | salom, for my sake ; he is ayoung man, rash 
third to his new friend Ittai. Good or-|and heady, and his age must excuse him; 
-and good conduct may sometimes be as|he is mine, whom I love; if you love me, 
iceable in an army as great numbers. | be notsevere with him.” ‘This charge sup- 
Wisdom teaches us to make the best of| poses Dayid’s strong expectation of success. 
ie strength we have, and let itreach to the | Having a good cause and a good God, he 
D doubis not but Absalom would lie at their 
mercy, and therefore bids them deal gently 
with him, spare his life and reserve him for 
his judgment. ‘ , 
Bishop Hall thus descants on this: “‘ What 
means this ill-placed love? This unjust 
mercy? Deal gently with a traitor? Of all 
traitors, with a son? Of all sons, with an 
Absalom? That graceless darling of so good 
a father? And all this, for thy sake, whose 
crown, whose blood, he hunts after? For 
whose sake must he be pursued, if forborne 
i for our good, and by those that therein |for thine? Must the cause of the quarrel 
alt our interest. 1. They would by no|bethe motive of mercy? Even in the holiest 
ns have him to expose himself, for (say | parents, nature may be guilty of an injurious 
thou art worth 10,000 of us. Thus| tenderness, of a bloody indulgence. But 
good princes to be valued by their | was not this done in type of that immeastra- 
ects, who, for their safety, must be will- | ble mercy of the true King and Redeemer of 
0 expose themselves. 2. They would | Israel, who prayed for his persecutors, for 
so far gratify the enemy, who would re- | his murderers, Father, forgive them? Deal 
more in his fall than in the defeat of gently with them for my sake.” When Gbdé 
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di. Himself over-persuaded not to go in 
person to the battle. He was Absalom’s 
e friend that persuaded him to go, and 
his pride more than his prudence ; 
d’s true friends would not let him go, 
nembering what they had been told of 
lithophel’s design to smite the king only. 
wid showed his affection to them by being 

ng to venture with them (v. 2), and they 
wed theirs to him by opposing it. We 
just never reckon it an affront to be gain- 
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‘The death of Absalom. 


sends an affliction to correct his children, it 
is with this charge, “ Deal gently with them 
for my sake ;” for he knows our frame. 

IV. A complete victory gained over Ab- 
salom’s forces. ‘lhe battle was fought in the 
wood of Ephratm (v. 6), so called from some 
memorable action of the Ephraimites there, 
though it lay in the tribe ‘of Gad. David 
thought fit to meet the enemy with his forces 
at some distance, before they came up to 
Mahanaim, lest he should bring that city 
into troublé which had so kindly sheltered 
him. ‘The cause shall be decided by a 
pitched battle. Josephus represents the 
fight as very obstinate, but the rebels were at 
length totally routed and 20,000 of them 
slain, o. 7. Now they smarted justly for 
their treason against their lawful prince, 
their uneasiness under so good a govern- 
ment, and their base ingratitude to so good 
a governor; and they found what it was to 
take up arms for a usurpér, who with his 
kisses and caresses had wheedled them into 
their own ruin. Now where are the rewards, 
the preferments, the golden days, they 
promised themselves from him? Now they 
see what it is to take counsel against the 
Lord and his anointed, and to think of break- 
ing his bands asunder. And that they might 
see that God fought against them, 1. They 
are conquered by a few, an army, in all pro- 
bability, much inferior to theirs in number. 
2. By that flight with which they hoped to save 
themselves they destroyed themselves. The 
wood, which they sought to for shelter, de- 
voured more than the sword, that they might 
see how, when they thought themselves safe 
from David’s men, and said, Surely the 
bitterness of death is past, yet the justice of 
God pursued them and suffered them not to 
live. What refuge can rebels find from 
divine vengeance? The pits and bogs, the 
stumps and thickets, and, as the Chaldee 
paraphrast understands it, the wild beasts of 
the wood, were probably the death of multi- 
tudes of the dispersed distracted Israelites, 
besides the 20,000 that were slain with the 
sword. God herein fought for David, and 
yet fought against him; for all these that 
were slain were his ownsubjects,and the com- 
mon interest of his kingdom was weakened 
by the slaughter. The Romans allowed no 
triumph for a victory in a civil war. 
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9 And Absalom met the servants 
of David. And Absalom rode upon 
a mule, and the mule went under the 
thick boughs of a great oak, and his 


Ahead caught hold of the oak, and he 


was taken up between the heaven 
and the earth ; and the mule that was 
under him went away. 10 And a 
certain man saw it, and told Joab, 
and said, Behold, I saw Absalom 
hanged in an oak. 11 And Joab said 
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unto the man # 
behold, thou 
didst shor not smite him t 
ground ? and I would-have give 
ten: shevels of silver, and a 
12 And the man said unto J 
Though I should receive a 1 
shekels of silver in mine’ he 1, 
would JI not put forth mine hk 
against the king’s son: for in 
hearing the king charged thee 
Abishai and Itai, saying, Bewa) 
none touch the g man Absal 
13 Otherwise I should have wro 
falsehood against mine own life: 
there is no matter hid from the 
and thou thyself wouldest } e 
thyself against me. 14 Then | 
Joab, I may not tarry thus with ¢ 
And he took three darts in his hi 
and thrust them through the heat 
Absalom, while he was yet aliv 
the midst of the oak. 15 And 
young men that. bare Joab’s arn 
compassed about and smote 
lom, and slew him. 16. Anda 
blew the trumpet, and the peopl 
turned from pursuing after Is 
for Joab held back the peop e 
And they took Absalom, and b 
into a great pit in the wood, 
a very great heap of stones upon | 
and all Israel fled every one - 
tent. 18 Now Absalom im bE 
time had taken and reared up for 
self a pillar, which is in the k 
dale: for he said, I have no,s 
keep my name in remembrance 23 
he called the pillar after 
name: and it is called unto thi: “ 
Absalom’s place. 
Here is Absalom quite at a loss, at hi r 
end first, and then at his life’s ent 
that began the fight, big with the e3 
of triumphing over David himself, 
if he had had him in his power, 
not have dealt gently, is now in th 
consternation, when he meets the 
David, v.9. Though they were 
to meddle with him, he durst not 
in the face ; but, finding On were 
he clapped. spurs to his mule an 
best of his way, through thick and 
so rode headlong upon his own de 
Thus he that flecth from the fe 
into the pit, and he that getleth w 
pit shall be taken in the snare, Je 
David is inclined to spare him, 
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ses sentence upon him as a traitor, 
meeps cl that ke hang by the 
ght alive, be embowelled, and 
‘disposed of disgracefully. 
He is hanged by the neck. Riding 
neck or nothing, under the thick 
ighs of a great oak which hung low and 
| never been cropped, either the twisted 
S, or some one forked bough of the 
hold of his head, either by his 
eek, or, as some think, by his long hair, 
vie had been so much his pride, and was 
ow justly made a halter for him, and there 
ing, so astonished that he could not use 
; hands to help himself or so entangled 
at his hands could not help him, but the 
re he struggled the more he was embar- 
ed. ‘This set him up for a fair mark to 
yvants of David, and he had the terror 
iame of seeing ‘himself thus exposed, 
le he could do nothing for his own relief, 

- fight nor fly. Observe concerning 
1. That his mule went away from under 
s if glad to get clear of such a burden, 
sn it to the ignominious tree. Thus 
, @ creation groans under the burden 
man’s corruption, but shall shortly be de- 
ed from its load, Rom. viii. 21,22. 2. 
it he hung between heaven and earth, as 

wthy of either, as abandoned of both ; 
Frond not keep him, heaven would not 
e him, hell therefore opens her mouth to 
him. 3. That this was a very sur- 
ising unusual thing. It was fit that it 
mild be so, his crime being so monstrous : 
n his flight, his mule had thrown. him, 
him half-dead upon the ground, till 
ervants of David had come up and dis- 
ehed him, the same thing would have 
i done as effectually; but that would 
ye been too common a fate for so uncom- 
a criminal. God will here, as in the 
of those other rebels, Dathanand Abiram, 
create a new thing, that it may be understood 
bw tnuch this man has provoked the Lord, 
m. xvi. 29, 30. Absalom is here hung 
in terrorem—to frighten children fron 
bedience to their parents. See Prov. 


He is caught alive by one of the ser- 

of David, who goes directly and tells 
in what posture he found that arch- 
i, v. 10. ‘Thus was he set up for aspec- 
as well as a mark, that the righteous 
see him and laugh at him (Ps. lii. 6), 
he had this further vexation in ‘his 
St, that of all the friends he had courted 
confided in, and thought he had sure in 
terest, though he hung long enough to 
e been relieved, yet he had none at hand 
lisentangle him. Joab chides the man 
net dispatching him (v. 11), telling him, 
e had given that bold stroke, he would 
ve rewarded him with ten half-crowns and 
gal e, that is, a captain’s commission, 
ich was signified by the delivery 
pelt or ‘eitdle; see Isa. xxil, 21. But 


a 


XVI. _ The death of Absalom. 


the man, though zealous enough against Ab- 
salom, justified himself in not doing it: 
“Dispatch him!” says he, “not for all the 
world ; it would have cost me my head: and 
thou thyself wast witness to the king’s charge 
concerning him (v. 12), and, for all thy talk, 
wouldst have been my prosecutor if I had 
done it,” v. 13.. Those that love the treason 
hate the traitor. Joab could not deny this, 
nor blame the man for his caution, and 
therefore makes him no answer, but breaks 
off the discourse, under colour of haste (v. 
14): I'may not tarry thus with thee. Superiors 

| should consider a reproof before they give it, 
lest they be ashamed of it afterwards, an 

find themselves unable to make it good. 

III. He is (as | may say) emboweiled and 
quartered, as traitors are, so pitifully man- 
gled is he as he hangs there, and receives 
his death in such a manner as to see all its 
terrors and feel all its pain. 1. Joab throws 
three darts into his body, which put him, no 
doubt, to exquisite-torment, while he is yet 
alive in the midst of ihe oak, v.14. I know 
not whether Joab can be justified in this 
direct disobedience to the command of his 
sovereign; was this to deal gently with the 
young man? Would David have suffered 
him to do it if he had been upon the spot? 
Yet this may be said for him, that, while he 
broke the order of a too indulgent father, he 
did real service both to his king and country, 
and would have endangered the welfare of 
both if he had not done it. Salus populi 
suprema lez—The safety of the people is the 
supreme law. 2. Joab’s young men, ten of 
them, smite him, before he is dispatched, v. 
15. They surrounded him, made a ring 
about him in triumph, and then smote him 
and slew him. So let all thy enemies perish, 
O Lord! Joab hereupon sounds 4 retreet, 
v.16. The danger is over, now that Absa- 
lom is slain; the people will soon return to 
their allegiance to David, and therefore no 
more blocd shall be spilt; no prisoners are 
S eleents to be tried as traitors and made ex- 
amples ; let every man return to his tent; 
they are all the king’s subjects, all his good 
subjects again. 

1V. His body is disposed of disgracefully 
|e. 17, 18): They cast it into a great pit in 
the wood ; they would not bring it to his fa- 
ther (for that circumstance w ould but have 
added to his grief), nor would they preserve 
it to be buried, according to his order, but 
threw it into the next pit with indignation. 
Now where is the beauty he had been so 
proud of and for which he had been so much 
admired? Where are his aspiring projects, 
and the castles he had built in the air? His 
thoughts perish,.and he withthem, And, 
to signify how heavy his iniquity lay upon his 
bones, as the prophet speaks (Ezek. xxxii. 
27), they raised a great heap of stones upon 
him, to be a monument of his villany, and to 
signify that he ought to have been stoned as 
a rebeliious son, Dent. xxi. 21. Travellers 
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David's grief for Absalom. 2 SAMUEL. 
say that the place is taken notice of to this| the gate unto the n 


day, and that it is common for passengers 
to throw a stone to this heap, with words to 
this purport: Cursed be the memory of re- 
bellious Absalom, and cursed for ever be all 
wicked children that rise un in rebellion against 
their parents. ‘To aggravate the ignominy of 
Absalom’s burial, the historian takes notice 
of a pillar he had erected in the valley of 
Kidron, near Jerusalem, to bea monument for 
himself, and keep his name in remembrance 
(v. 18), at the foot of which, it is probable, 
he designed to be buried. What foolish in- 
significant projects do proud men fill their 
heads with! And what care do many people 
take about the disposal of their bodies, when 
they are dead, that have no care at all what 
shall become of their precious souls! Ab- 
salom had three sons (ch. xiv. 27), but, it 
seems, now he had none; God had taken 
them away by death; and justly is a rebel- 
lious son written childless. To make up the 
want, he erects this pillar for a memorial ; 

yet in this also Providence crosses him, and 
a rude heap of stones shall be his monument, 

instead of this marble pillar. Thus those 
that exalt themselves shall be abased. His 
care was to have his name kept in remem- 
brance, and it is so, to his everlasting dis- 
honour. [He could not be content in the ob- 
security of the rest of David’s sons, of whom 
nothing is recorded but their names, but 
would be famous, and is therefore justly 
made for ever infamous. ‘The pillar shall 
bear his name, but not to his credit ; it was 
designed for Absalom’s glory, but proved 
Absalom’s folly. 

19 Then said Ahimaaz the son of 
Zadok, Let me now run, and bear the 
king tidings, how that the Lorp hath 
avenged him of his enemies. 20 And 
Joab said unto him, Thou shalt not 
bear tidings this day, but thou shalt 
bear tidings another day: but this 
day thou shalt bear no tidings, be- 
cause the king’s son is dead. 21 
Then said Joab to Cushi, Go tell the 
king what thou hast seen. And Cushi 
bowed himself unto Joab, and ran. 
22 Then said Ahimaaz the son of 
Zadok yet again to Joab, But how- 
soever, let me, I pray thee, also run 
after Cushi. And Joab said, Where- 
tore wilt thou run, my son, seeing 
that thou hast no tidings ready? 23 
But howsoever, said he, let me run. 
And he said unto him, Run. Then 
Ahimaaz ran by the way of the plain, 
and oyerran Cushi. 24 And David 
sat between the two gates: and the 
watchman went up to the roof over 


| what il was. 
‘unto him, Turn aside, and stand h 


his eyes, and looked, ar 
man running: alone, 2 _ 
watchman cried, and told the 
And the king said, If he be a 
there is tidings in his mouth. 
he came apace, and drew near. 
And the watchman saw another 1 
running: and the watchman ¢g 
unto the porter, and said, Bek 
another man running alone. 4 
the king said, He also bringeth 
dings. “27 Ani the watchman 
Methinketh the running of the { 
most is like the ranning of Ahin 
the son of Zadok. And the king s 
e is a good man, and cometh \ 
good tidings. 28 And Ahimaaz e 
and said unto the king, All is 
And he fell down to the earth 
his face before the king, and s 
Blessed be the Lorn thy God, : 
hath delivered up the men that li 
up their hand against my lord 1 
king. 29 And the king said, Is 
young man Absalom safe ? And’ d 
maaz answered, When Joab sent 
king’s servant, and me thy serva 
saw a great tumult; but 1 kne Vv 
30 And the king 


And he turned aside, and stood 
31 And, behold, Cushi came; 
Cushi said, Tidings, my lord the ki 
for the Lorp hath avenged thee 
day of all them that rose up ag 
thee. 32 And the king said \ 
Cushi, Is the young man Abs: 
safe ? And Cushi answered, The 
mies of my lord the king, and @ 1 
rise against thee to do thee hur 
as that young man zs. 33 Ané 
king was much moved, and wei 
to the chamber over the gata 
wept: and as he went, thus he 
O' my son Absalom, my son, mj 
Absalom! would God I had die 
thee, O Absalom, my son, my sé 


Absalom’s business is done; and W 
now told, ; 

I. How David was informed oli t. 
staid behind at the city of Mahanaim, 
miles from the wood where the be 
and in the utmost border of the land. 
salom’s scattered forces all made hom 
towards Jordan, which was the ez 


o that b He Wwatehmen could 
ow the battle went, till an ex- 
on purpose to bring advice of the 
ich the king sat in the gate expect- 
v. 24. 
shi was the man Joab ordered to 
the tidings (v.21), an Ethiopian, so his 
enifies, and some think that he was 
birth, a black that waited on Joab, pro- 
one of the ten that had helped to dis- 
Absalom (v. 15) as some think, though 
dangerous for one of those to bring 
s news to David, lest his fate should be the 
me with theirs that reported to him Saul’s 
h, and Ish-bosheth’s. 
PAhimanz, the young priest (one of those 
ho brought David intelligence of Absalom’s 
motions, ch. xvii. 17), was very forward to be 
‘messenger of these tidings, so trans- 
rted was he with joy that this cloud was 
mn over; let him go and tell the king 
the Lord hath avenged him of his enemies, 
. This he desired, not so much in hope 
a reward (he was above that) as that he 
ight have the pleasure and satisfaction of 


~ Joab knew David better than Ahimaaz 
and that the tidings of Absalom’s death, 
| must conclude the story, would spoil 
e acceptableness of all the rest; and he 
Ahimaaz too well to let him be the 
senger of those tidings (v. 20); they are 
er to be brought by a footman than by a 
est. However, when Cushi was gone, 
az begged hard for leave to run after 
ind with great importunity obtained it, 
, 23. One would wonder why he should 
so very fond of this office, when another 
employed in it. (1.) Perhaps it was to 
his swiftness ; observing how heavily 
ran, and that he took the worse way, 
gh the nearest, he had a mind to show 
es he could run, and that he could go 
e furthest way about and yet beat Cushi. 
eat praise for a priest to be swift of 
yet perhaps Ahimaaz was proud of it. 
Perhaps it was in prudence and tender- 
to the king that he desired it. He 
ew he could get before Cushi, and there- 
was willing to prepare the king, by a 
e and general report, for the plain truth 
lich Cushi was ordered to tell him. If 
news must come, it is best that it come 
ually, and will be the better borne. 
They are both discovered by the watch- 
m the gate of Mahanaim, Ahimaaz first 
24), for, though Cushi had the lead, Ahi- 
soon outran him; but presently after 
shi appeared, v. 26. (1.) When the king 
s of one running alone he concludes he 
an express (vr. 95) : If he be alone, there 
tidings in his mouth ; for if they had been 
en, and were flying back from the enemy, 
e would have been many. (2.) Whenhe 
it is Ahimaaz he concludes he brings 


ous for running that he was known by 


it ata aelance, and so eminently good that 


od news, v. 27. Ahimaaz, it seems, was’ 


Daher ang for A Wale 


it is taken for granted, if he be the mes. 
senger, the news must needs be good: He is 
a good man, zealously affected to the king’s 
interest, and would not bring bad news. It 
is pity but the good tidings of the gospel 
should always be brought by good men; and 
how welcome should the messengers be to 
us for the irmessage sake ! 

4. Ahimaaz is very forward to proclaim 
the victory (v. 28), cries at a distance, “ Peace,, 
there is peace;’” peace after war, which is 
doubly welcome. ‘‘ All is well, my lord O 
king! the danger is over, and we may return, 
when the king pleases, to Jerusalem.”’ And, 
when he comes near, he tells him the news 
more particularly, ‘‘ They are all cut off that ; 
lifted up their hand against the king ;” and, as 
became a priest, while he gives the king the 
joy of it, he gives God the glory of it, the 
God of peace and war, the God of salvation 
and victory: ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord thy God, 
that has done this for thee, as thy God, pur- i 
suant to the promises made to uphold thy i] 
throne,” ch. vii. 16. When he said this, he 


ging the king, whom he loved, this good | fell down upon his face, not only in reverence 


to the king, but in humble adoration of God, 
whose name he praised for this success. By 
directing David thus to give God thanks for 
his victory, he prepared him for the ap- 
proaching news of its allay. The more our 
hearts are fixed and enlarged in thanksgiving 
to God for our mercies the better disposed 
we shall be to bear with patience the afflic- 
tions mixed with them. Poor David is so 
much a father that he forgets he is a king, “at 
and therefore cannot rejoice in the news of a 
victory, till he know whether the young man 
Absalom be safe, for whom his heart seems to 
tremble, almost as Eli’s, in a similar case, for 
the ark of God. Ahimaaz soon discerned, 
what Joab intimated to him, that the death 
of the king’s son would make the tidings of 
the day very unwelcome, and therefore in his 
report left that matter doubtful; and, though 
he gave occasion to suspect how it was, yet, 
that the thunderclap might not come too 
suddenly upon the poor perplexed king, he © 
refers him to the next messenger, whom they 
saw coming, for a more particular account of pe 
it. ‘When Joab sent the king’s servant . 
(namely, Cushi) and me thy servant, to bring ah 
the news, I saw a great tumult, occasioned by ‘ 
something extraordinary, as you will hear Be | 
by and by; but I have nothing to say abont P 
it. I have delivered that which was my mes- 
sage. Cushi is better able to mform you 
than Iam. I will not be the messenger of 
evil tidings ; nor will I pretend to know that 
which I cannot give a perfect account of.” 
He is therefore told to stand by till Cushi 
come (v. 30), and now, we may suppose, he 
gives the king a more particular account of 
the victory, which was the thing he came to 
bring the news of. 
5. Cushi, the slow post, proves the sure 
one, and besides the confirmation of the 
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Joab's reproof of David. 
news of the victory which Ahimaaz had 
brought—The Lord ‘has avenged thee of all 
those that rose up against thee (v. 31)—he Sa- 
tisfied the king’s enquiry concerning Absa- 
lom, v. 32. Is he safe? says David. “ Yes,” 
says Cushi, ‘‘ he is safe in his grave ;” but 
he tells the news so discreetly that, how un- 
welcome soever the message Is, the messen- 
ger can have no blame. He didnot tell him 
plainly that Absalom was hanged, and run 
through, and buried under a heap of stones ; 
but only that his fate was what he desired 
might be the fate of all that were traitors 
against the king, his crown and dignity: 
“ The enemies of my lord the king, whoever 
they are, and all that rise against thee to do 
thee hurt, be as that young man is ; I need 
wish them no worse.” 

II. How David received the intelligence. 
He forgets all the joy of his deliverance, andis 
guite overwhelmed with the sorrowful tidings 
of Absalom’s death, v.33. Assoonas he per- 
ceived by Cushi’s reply that Absalom was 
dead, he asked no more questions, but fell 
into a passion of weeping, retired from com- 
pany, and abandoned himself to sorrow; as 
he was going up to his chamber he was over- 
heard to say, ‘‘ O my son Absalom ! my son, 
my son Absalom! alas for thee! I lament 
thee. How hast thou fallen! Would God 
F had died for thee, and that thou hadst re- 
mained alive this day” (so the jean adds) 
“QO Absalom! my son, my son!” 1 wish I 
could see reason to think that this arose from 
a concern about Absalom’s everlasting state, 
and that the reason why he wished he had 
died for him was because he had good hopes 
of his own salvation, and of Absalom’s re- 
pentance if he had lived. It rather seems 
to have been spoken inconsiderately, and in 
a passion, and it was his infirmity. He is to 
be blamed, 1. For showing so great a fond- 
ness fora graceless son only because he was 
handsome and witty, while he was justly 
abandoned both of God and man. 2. For 
quarrelling, not only with divine providence, 
in the disposals of which he ought silently to 
have acquiesced, but with divine justice, the 


judgments of which he ought to have adored 


and subscribed to. See how Bildad argues 
(Job viii. 3, 4), If thy children have sinned 
against him, and he have cast them away m 
their transgression, thou shouldst submit, 
for doth God pervert judgment ? See Lev. x. 3. 
3. For opposing the justice of the nation, 
which, as king, he was entrusted with the 
administration of, and which, with other pub- 
lic interests, he ought to have preferred be- 
fore any natural affection. 4. For despising 
the mercy of his deliverance, and the deli- 
verance of his family and kingdom, from 
Absalom’s wicked designs, as if this wereno 
mercy, nor worth giving thanks for, because 
it cost the lifeof Absalom. 5. For indulging 
a strong passion, and speaking unadvisedly 

with his lips. He now-forgot his own rea- 
senings upon the death of another child 


(Can I bring ues bacl 
resolution to keep ‘his m 
when his heart was hot w 
his own ‘practice at saeceee eS, 
quieted himself as a child that 1 
from his mother. The best men 
always in an equally goodsemment 
over-loved we are apt to over-grieve f 
each affection, therefore, it iastdeaaa 
rule over our own spirits and to keepa si 
guard upon ourselves when that is rem 
from us which was very dear to us. 
think they may have leave to speak ; 
said is soon. amended. The penitent pat 
sufferer sitteth alone and keepeth silence (Li 
iii. 28), or rather, with Job, says, B d 
the name of ‘the Lord. : 


CHAP. XIX. 
We left David’s army im triumph and yer David hi) 

now here we have, J. His return tw binusel®, by the pars 
Joab, ver. 1—8. ‘If. His return to his kingdom on 
banshment. 1. The men of Israel) were forward of ah 
to bring him back, ver. 9, 10. 2. The men of Judah re 
with by David's agents to do it (ver..11—I4) and-did it, ve 
11], At the king’s coming over Jordan, Shimei’s treason is 
doned (ver. 16—23), Mephibosheth’s failure is excused 
24—30), ‘and Barzillai’s kindness is thankfully owned, 
compensed to his son, ver, 3L—39. IV. Themen of I 
relled with the men of Judah, for not calling them to the 
mony of the king’s restoration,’ which occasioneda ne " 
an account of which we have in the next chapter, ver. 


ND it was told Joab, Behe 

the king weepeth and mourne 
for Absalom. 2 And the vie 
that day was turned into me 7 
unto all the people: for the p 
heard say that day how the king 
grieved for his son. 3 And the pe 
ple gat them by stealth that day is 
the city, as people being asham 
steal away when they flee im ba 
4 But the king covered his face, ¢ 
the king cried with a loud veice, 
my son Absalom, O Absalom, © 
son, my son! 5 And Joab came i 
the house to the king, and ra Th 
hast shamed this day the faces 0} 
thy servants, which this d 
saved thy life, and the lives o 
sons and of thy daughters, 
lives of thy wives, and. the - 
thy concubines; 6 In that thoulo 
thine enemies, and hatest thy 
For thou hast declared this da 
thou regardest neither pri 
servants : for this day I 
if Absalom had lived, and all 
died this day, then it had 
thee well. 7 Now therefore aris 
forth, and speak comfortabl a“? 
thy servants: for 1 swear by 
Lorp, if thou go not forth, th ee 
not tarry one with thee this n 
and that will be worse unto thee 
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ers 


that befel thee from thy 
uw. 8 Then the king 
and sat in the gute. And they 
nto all the people, saying, Be- 
j, the king doth sit in the gate. 
all the people came before the 


ws of the defeat and death of Absalom to 

court of Mahanaim, Joab and his vieto- 
army followed, to grace the king’s 
and receive his further orders. 


. What a damp and disappointment it 


s death, which they construed as a 
m of his displeasure against them for 
at they had done, whereas they expected 
to have met them with joy and thanks 
eir good services: It was told Joab, v. 1. 
report of it ran through the army (v. 2), 
| the king was grieved for his son. The 
ple will take particular notice what their 
ices say and do. ‘The more eyes we have 
on us, and the greater our influence is, the 
need we have to speak and act wisely 
govern our passions strictly. When 
me to the city they found the king in 
urning, v.4. He covered his face, 
guld not so much as look up, nor take 
tice of the generals when they attended 
It could not but surprise them to find, 
the king proclaimed his passion, of 
ought to have been ashamed, and 
he would have striven to smother and 
if he had consulted either his repu- 
for courage, which was lessened hy his 
bmission to the tyranny of so absurd 
n, or his interest in the people, which 
ld be prejudiced by his discountenancing 
twas done in zeal for his honour and the 
safety. Yet. see how he avows his 
He cries with a loud voice, O my son 
! “My servants have all come home 
jute, bi t where is myson? He is dead; and, 
|ying in sin, I fear he is lost for ever. I 
|annot now say, I shall go to him, for my soul 
not be gathered with such, sinners; 
t shall be done for thee, O Absalom ! my 
m, my son!” 2. How he prolonged his 
n, even till the army had come up to 
vhich must be some time after he re- 
| the first intelligence. If he had con- 
himself with giving vent to his passion 
hour or two when ke first heard the 
it would have been excusable, but to 
ie it thus for so bad a son as Absalom, 
acob for so good a son as Joseph, with 
olution to go to the grave mourning: 
to stain his triumphs with his tears, was 
y wmwise and very unworthy. Now see 
‘ill this was taken by the people. They 
loth to blame the king, for whatever he 


gon after the messengers had brought the | 


is to them to find the king im tears for Ab- | 


to please them (ch. iii. 36), but they. 


‘CHAP. XIX. 
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Jouab’s reproof of Darid. 
took it as a great mortification to them. 
Their victory was turned into mourning, v. 2. 
They stole into the city as men ashamed, v. 3. 
In compliment to their sovereign, they would 
not rejoice in that which they perceived so 
afflictive to him, and yet they could not but 
be uneasy that they were thus obliged to con- 
ceal their joy. Superiors ought not to put 
such hardships as these on their inferiors. 
II. How plainly and vehemently Joab re- 
proved David for this indiscreet management 
of himself in this critical juncture. David 
never more needed the hearts of his subjects 
than now, nor was ever more concerned to 
secure his interest in their affections; and 
therefore whatever tended to disoblige them 
now was the most impolitic thing he could 
do, and the greatest wrong imaginable to his 
friends that adhered to him. Joab therefore 
censures him, v. 5—7. He speaks a great 
deal of reason, but not with the respect and 
deference which he owed to his prince. Is 
it fit to say to a king, Thow art wicked? A 
plain case may be fairly pleaded with those 
that are above us, and they may be reproved 
for what they do amiss, but it must not be 
done with rudeness and insolence. David 
did indeed need to be roused and alarmed ; 
and Joab thought it no time to dally with 
him. Ifsuperiors do that which is foolish, 
they must neither think it strange nor take 
it ill if their inferiors tell them of it, perhaps 
too bluntly. 1. Joab magnifies the services 
of David’s soldiers: “ This day they have 
saved thy life, and therefore deserve to be 
taken notice of, and have reason to resent it 
if they be not.” It is implied that Absalom, 
whom he honoured with his tears, sought 
his ruin and the ruin of his family, while 
those whom by his tears he puts a slight 
upon were such as preserved from ruin him 
and all that was dear to him. Great mis- 
chiefs have arisen to princes from the con- 
tempt of great merits. 2. He aggravates 
the discouragement David had given them: 
“Thou hast shamed their faces ; for, while 
they have shown such a value for thy life, 
thou hast shown no value for theirs, but pre- 
ferrest a spoiled wicked youth, a false traitor 
to his king and country, whom we are happily 


rid of, before all thy wise counsellors, brave - 


commanders, and loyal subjects. What can 
be more absurd than to love thy enemies and 
to hate thy friends?” 3. He advises him to 
present himself jmmediately at the head ot 
his troops, to smile upon them, welcome 
them home, congratulate their success, and 
return them thanks for their services. Even 
those that may be commanded yet expect to 
be thanked when they do well, and ought to 
be. 4. He threatens him with another re- 
bellion if he would not do this, intimating 
that rather than serve so ungrateful a prince 
he himself would head a revolt from him, 
and then (so confident is Joab of his own 


interest in the people) “there will not tarry 


with thee one man. If I go, they will all go. 
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_ David's return to the vordan 
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Thou hast. now nothing to mourn for ; but, 


if thou persist, I will give thee something to | mous approbation of the p 
mourn for (as Josephus expresses it) with a|a conqueror forcing his way: 


true and more bitter mourning. 

Il. How prudently and mildly David took 
the reproof and counsel given him, v. 8. He 
shook off his grief, anointed his head, and 
washed his face, that he might not appear 
unto men to mourn, and then made his ap- 
pearance in public in the gate, which was as 
the guild-hall of the city. Hither the people 
flocked to him to congratulate his and their 
safety, and all was well. Note, When we are 
convinced of a fault, we must amend, though 
we are told of it by our inferiors, and in- 
decently, or in heat and passion. 

9 And all the people were at strife 
throughout all the: tribes of Israel, 
saying, The king saved us out of the 
hand of our enemies, and he delivered 
us out of the hand of the Philistines ; 
aiidinow: he is fled out. of the land for 
Absalom. 10 And Absalom, whom 
we anointed over us, is dead in battle. 
Now therefore why speak ye not a 
word of bringing the king back? 11 
And king David sent to Zadok and 
to Abiathar the priests, saying, Speak 
unto the elders of Judah, saying, 
Why are ye the last to bring the king 
back to his house? seeing the speech 
of all Israel is come to the king, even 
to his house. 12 Ye are my brethren, 
ye are my bones and my flesh: 
wherefore then are ye the last to 
bring back the king? 13 And say 
ye to Amasa, Aré thou not of my 
bone, and of my flesh? God do so to 
me, and more also, if thou be not 
captain of the host before me con- 
tinually in the room of Joab. 14 And 
he bowed the heart of all the men of 
Judah, even as the heart of one man ; 
so that. they sent this word unto the 
the king, Return thou, and all thy 
servants. 15 So the king returned, 
and came to Jordan. And Judah 
came to Gilgal, to go to meet the king, 
to conduct the king over Jordan. 

It is strange that David did not imme- 
diately upon the defeat and dispersion of 
Absalom’s forces march with all expedition 
back to Jerusalem, to regain the possession 
of his capital city, while the rebels were in 
confusion and before they could rally again. 
What occasion was there to bring him back? 
Could not he himself go back with the vic- 
torious army he had with him in Gilead? 
He could, no doubt; but, 1. He would go 


2 SAMUEL. 


back as a prince, with the c 


store their liberties, and not take 
seize them, or encroach upon them 
would go back in peace and safety, 
sure that he should meet with no 
or opposition in bis return, and ne 
would be satisfied that the people wei 
affected to him before he would stir. 3 
would go back in honour, and like hip 
and therefore would go back, not at the 
of his forces, but in the aris of his subj 
for the prince that has wisdom and goo rd 
enough to make himself his people’s dark 
without doubt, looks greater and mal 
much better figure than the prince that 
strength enough to make himself his 
terror. It is resolved therefore that | 
must be brought back to Jerusalem his 
city, and his own house there, with | 
ceremony, and here we have that m 
concerted. 
I. The men of Israel (that is, the tent 
were the first that talked of it, v. 9, 10. 
people were at strife about it ; it was the 
subject of discourse and dispute throu 
all the country. Some perhaps oppost 
“Let him either come back himself 
where he is ;” others appeared zealous | 
and reasoned as follows here, to furthe 
design, 1. That David had formerly h 
them, had fought their battles, subdued 
enemies, and done them much service 
therefore it was a shame that he should 
tinue banished from their country wh 
been so great a benefactor to it. Note 
services done to the public, though the 
be forgotten for a while, yet will be r 
bered again when men come to theif 
minds. That Absalom had now 
pointed dete “We were foolishly si 
the cedar, and chose the branch to reig 
us; but we have had enough of him: 
consumed, and we narrowly escaped 
consumed with him. Let us therefore: 
to our allegiance, and think of bri ng 
king back.” Perhaps this was all t 
among them, not a dispute whether the 
should be brought back or no (all agt 
was to be done), but whose fault it we 
it was not done. As is usual in su 
every one justified himself and bl 
neighbour. The peoplelaid the fi 
elders, and the elders on the Poe 
tribe upon another. Mutual exci 
the doing of a good work are laudal 
not mutual accusations for the not d l 
it; for usually when public servic 
neglected all sides must share in the 
every one might do more than he do 3 
reformation of manners, the healir ni! 
sions, and the like. 
Il. The men of Judah, by D. 
trivance, were the first that did it 
strange that they, being Dayid’s 01 
were not so forward as the rest. — 


o 


25 Ve 
the good disposition of all the 
him, but nothing from Judah, 
always been particularly care- 
But do atciays find the 
ess from those from whom we 
reason to expect it. Yet David 
‘not return till he knew the sense of 
m tribe. Judah was his lawgiver, Ps. 
at his way home might he the more 
a He employed Zadok and Abiathar, 
two chief priests, to treat with the elders 
fudah, and to excite them to give the king 
ation back to his house, even to his 
which was the glory of their tribe, 
2. No men more proper to negociate 
‘affair than the two priests, who were 
David’s interest, were prudent men, 
d great influence with the people. 
s the men of Judah were remiss and 
s, and did it not, because nobody put 
np on to do it, and then it was proper to 
- them up to it. Many will follow in a 
work who will not lead: it-is a pity 
ey should continue idle for want of 
spoken to. Or perhaps they were so 
e of the greatness of the provocation 
ad given to David, by joining with 
m, ae they were afraid to bring him 
espairing of his favour; he therefore 
mts his agents to assure them of it, with 
reason: “ You are my brethren, my bone 
flesh, and therefore I cannot be severe 
ou.” The Son of David has been 
to call us brethren, his bone and his 
, Which encourages us to hope that we 
lifind favour with him. Or perhaps they 
re willing to see what the rest of the tribes 
do before they stirred, with which 
here upbraided: ‘‘'The speech of all 
has come to the king to invite him 
ek, and shall Judah be the last, that should 
have been the first? Whereis now the ce- 
brated bravery of that royal tribe? Where 
loyalty?” Note, We should be stirred 
that which is great and good by the 
oe both of our ancestors and of our 
yurs, and by the consideration of our 
Let not the first in dignity be last in 
2. He particularly courted into his in- 
Amasa, who had been Absalom’s gene- 
al, but was his own nephew as well as Joab, 
He owns him for his kinsman, and 
ises him that, if he will appear for him 
he will make him captain-general of all 
forces in the room of Joab, will not only 
on him (which, it may be, Amasa ques- 
d), but prefer him. Sometimes there is 
ing lost in purchasing the friendship of 
that has been an enemy. Amasa’s in- 
est might do David good service at this 
ure. But, if David did wisely for him- 
fin designating Amasa for this post (Joab 
faving now grown intolerably haughty), he 
not do kindly by Amasa in letting his 
zn be known, for it occasioned his death 
Joab’s hand, ch. xx. 10. 3. The point 
was hereby gained. He bowed the heart of 
far. 


}of Judah to meet king David. 


David pardons Shi 
the men of Judah to pass a vote, nemine con- 
tradicente—unanimousiy, tor the recal of the 
king, v. 4. God’s providence, by the priests’ 
persuasions and Amasa’s interest, brought 
them to this resolve. David stirred not till 
he received this invitation, and then he came 
as far back as Jordan, at which river they 
were to meet him, v.15. Our Lord Jesus 
will rule in those that invite him to the throne 
in their hearts and not till he be invited. He 
first bows the heart and makes it willing in 
the day of his power, and then rules in the 
midst of his enemies, Ps. ex. 2, 3. 

16 And Shimei the son of Gera, a 
Benjamite, which was of Bahurim, 
hasted and came down with the men 
17 
And there were a thousand men oft 
Benjamin with him, and Ziba the 
servant of the house of Saul, and his 
fifteen sons and his twenty servants 
with him ; and they went over Jordan 
before the king. 18 And there went 
over a ferry boat to carry over the 
king’s household, and to do what he 
thought good. And Shimei the son 
of Gera fell down before the king, as 
he was come over Jordan; 19 And 
said unto the king, Let not my lord 
impute iniquity unto me, neither do 
thou remember that which thy ser- 
vant did perversely the day that my 
lord the king went out of. Jerusalem, 
that the king should take it to his 
heart. 20 For thy servant doth know 
that I have sinned: therefore, be- 
hold, I am come the first this day of 
all the house of Joseph to go down 
to meet my Jord the king. 21 But 
Abishai the son of Zeruiah answered 
and said, Shall not Shime: be put to 


death for this, because he cursed the — 


Lorp’s- anointed? 22 And David 
said, What have I to do with you, ye 
sons of Zeruiah, that ye should this 
day be adversaries unto me? shall 
there any man be put to death this 
day in Israel? for do not I know that 
I am this day king over Israel? 23 
Therefore the king said unto Shimet, 
Thou shalt not die. And the king 
sware unto him. 

Perhaps Jordan was never passeu with so 
much solemnity, nor with so many remark- 
able occurrences, as it was now, since Israel 
passed it under Joshua. David, in his afflic- 
tive flight, remembered God particularly from. 
the land of Jordan (Ps. xJii. 6), and now that 
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David pardons Shtraet 
land, more than any other, was graced with 
the glories of his return. David's soldiers 
furnished themselves with accommodations 
for their passage over this river, but, for his 
own family, a ferry-boat was sent on pur- 
ose, v.18. A fleet of boats, say some; a 
ridge of boats was made, say others; the 
best convenience they had to serve him with. 
Two remarkable persons met him on the 
banks of Jordan, both of whom had abused 
him wretchedly when he was in his flight. 

I. Ziba, who had abused him with his fair 
tongue, and, by accusing his master, had ob- 
tained from the king a grant of his estate, 
ch. xvi. 4. A greater abuse he could not 
have done him, than, by imposing upon his 
credulity, to draw him in to do a thing so 
unkind to the son of his friend Jonathan. 
He comes now, with a retinue of sons and 
servants, to meet the king (v. 17), that he 
may obtain the king’s favour, and so come 
off the better when Mephibosheth shall shortly 
undeceive him, and clear himself, v. 26. 

TJ. Shimei, who had abused him with his 
foul tongue, railed at him, and cursed him, 
ch. xvi. 5. If David had been defeated, no 
doubt he would have continued to trample 
upon him, and have gloried in what he had 
done; but now that he sees him coming 
home in triumph, and returning to his throne, 
he thinks it his interest to make his peace 
with him. Those who now slight and abuse 
the Son of David would be glad to make 
their peace too when he shall come in his 
glory; but it will be too late. Shimei, to 
recommend himself to the king, 1. Came with 
good company, with the men of Judah, as 
one in their interest. 2. He brought a regi- 
ment of the men of Benjamin with him, 
1000, of which perhaps he was chiliarch, or 
commander-in-chief, offering his own and 
their service to the king; or perhaps they 
were volunteers, whom by his interest he 
had got together to meet the king, which 
was the more obliging because of all the 
tribes of Israel there were none, except these 
and Judah, that appeared to pay him this 
respect. 3. What he did he hastened to 
do; he lost no time. Agree with-thy adver- 
sary quickly, while thou art in the way. Here 
is, (1.) The criminal’s submission (v. 18—20): 
He fell down before the king, as a penitent, as 
a supplicant; and, that he might be thought 
sincere, he did it publicly before all Dayid’s 
servants, and his friends the men of Judah, 
yea, and before his own thousand: The of- 
fence was public, therefore the submission 
ought to be so. He owns his crime: Thy 
servant doth know that I have sinned. He 
aggravates it: I did perversely. He begs the 
king’s pardon: Let not the king impute in- 
igquity to thy servant, that is, deal with me as 
I deserve. He intimates that it was below 
the king’s great and generous mind to take 
it to his heart; and leads his early return 
to hjs allegiance, that he was the first of all 
the house of Joseph (that is, of Israel, who in 
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the beginning of Dav 
guished themselves fror | 
erence to Ishbosheth, ch. ii. ' 
to meet the king. He came f 
example of duty the rest might 
and by his experience of the king 
the rest might be encouraged, to 
A motion made for judgment ag 
(v. 21): “ Shall mot Shimei be put te 
as atraitor? Let him, of all men, 
an example.” ‘This motion was 
Abishai, who would have ventured’ his 
have been the death of Shimei when h 
cursing, ch. xvi. 9. David did not t 
to have it done then, because his ji 
power was cut short; but, now that 
restored, why should not the law ha 
course? Abishai herein consulted wh 
supposed to be David’s feelings more 
his true interest. Princes have need t 
themselves against temptations to sev 
(3.) His discharge by the king’s order, 
23. He rejected Abishai’s motion wit 
pleasure: What have I to do with you 
sons of Zeruiah? The less we have’ 
with those who are of an angry reven 
spirit, and who put us upon doing w 
harsh and rigorous, the better. He ’ 
upon these prosecutors as adversaries to 
though they pretended friendship and 
for his honour. 


a 


k 


Those who advise 1 
what is wrong are really Satans, advers 
to us. [1.] They were adversaries 
inclination, which was to clemency. 
knew that he was this day king in J 
restored to, and re-established in, his | 
dom, and therefore his honour incline 
to forgive. Itis the glory of kings to f 
those that humbleiand surrender the 
Satis est prostrdsse leoni—It suffices the 
that he has laid his victim prostrate. 
joy inclined him to forgive. The pleasan 
of his spirit on this great oecasion fo 
the entrance of any thing that was sou 
peevish: joyful days should be — 
days. Yet this was not all; his expen 
of God’s mercy in restoring him to his 
dom, his exclusion from which he attri 
to his sin, inclined him to show men 
Shimei. Those that are forgiven m 
give. David had severely revenged thea 
done to his ambassadors by the Anim 
(ch. xii. 31), but. easily passes by 
done to himself by an Israelite. 
an affront to Israel in general, 
the honour of his crown and kingdor 
was purely personal, and therefore ( 
ing to the usual disposition of good met 
could the more easily forgive it. [2.]- 
were adversaries to his interest. If hesb 
put to death Shimei, who cursed him 
would expect the same fate who had & 
up arms and actually levied war agaimst 
which would drive them from him, whi 
was endeavouring to draw them to” 
Acts of severity are seldom acts of 
The throne is established by mercy. — 


his pardon signed and sealed 
yet being bound, no doubt, to 
behaviour, and liable to be prose- 
d if he afterwards misbehaved; and thus 

reserved to be, in due fares as much 
nt of the justice of the government 
now of its clemency, and in both 


sand Mephibosheth the son of 
came down to meet the king, 
as neither dressed his feet, nor 
med his beard, nor ide ied his 
Nes, from the. day the king de- 
ted until the day he came again in 
e. 25 And it came to pass, when 
was come to Jerusalem to meet 
ing, that the king said unto him, 
efore wentest not thou with me, 
phibosheth ? 26 And he answered, 
lord, O king, my servant Heained 
: a thy Berrarié said, I will saddle 
am ass, that I may vide thereon, 
go to the Rae because thy ser- 
is lame. 7 And he hath slan- 
ed thy Berend unto my lord the 
¢; but my lord the king zs as an 
el of God: do therefore what zs 
od in thine eyes. 28 For all of 
y father’s house were but dead men 
we my lord the king; yet didst 
gu set thy servant among them 
i did eat at thine own fable What 
| sht therefore have I yet to cry any 
e unto the king? 29 And the 
said unto him, Why speakest 
jany more of thy matters? I have 
, Thou and Ziba divide the land. 
)And Mephibosheth said unto the 
, Yea, let him take all, foras- 
ch as my lord the king is come 
a in peace unto his own house. 
day of David’s return was a day of 
ging to remembrance, a day of account, in 
what had passed in ‘his flight was called 
sr again; among other things, after the case 
of (Shimei, that of Mephibosheth comes te 
ee into, and he himself brings it on. 
€ went down i in the crowd to ‘meet the 
te 24), and, as a proof of the sincerity 
his joy in the king’s return, we are here 
told what a true mourner he was for the 
g's banishment. During that melancholy 
, when one of the greatest glories of 
| Isracl had departed, Mephibosheth continued 
na very melancholy state. He was never 
ri d, nor put on clean linen, but wholly 
ted himself, as one abandoned to grief 


. or the king’s affliction and the kingdom’s 


CHAP. XIX. 


Mephibosheth meets David. 
ought to abridge our enjoyments in the de- 
lights of sense, in conformity to the season. 


‘here are times when God calls to weeping 


and mourning, and we must comply with 
the call. 

Il. When the king came to Jerusalem 
(since he could not sooner have an oppor- 
tunity) he made his appearance before him 
(v. 25); and when the king asked him why 
he, being one of his family, had staid behind, 
and not accompanied him in his exile, he 
opened his case fully to the king. 1. He 


complained of Ziba, his servant, who should 


have been his friend, but had been in two 


ways his enemy ; for, first, he had hindered © 


him from going along with the king, by 
taking the ass himself which he was ordered 
to make ready fur his master (v. 26), basely 
taking advantage of his lameness and his in- 
ability to help himself; and, secondly, he 
had accused him to David of a design to 
usurp the government, v. 27. How much 
mischief is it in the power of a wicked ser- 
vant to do to the best master! 2. He grate- 
fully acknowledged the king’s great kindness 
to him when he and all his father’s house 
lay at the king’s mercy, v. 28. When he 
might justly have been dealt with as a rebel, 
he was treated as a friend, as a child: Thou 
didst set thy servant among those that did eat 
at thy own table. This shows that Ziba’s 
suggestion was improbable; for could Me- 
phibosheth be so foolish as to aim higher 
when he lived so easily, so happily as he did? 


-And could he be so very disingenuous as to 


design any harm to David, of whose great 
kindness to him he was thus sensible? (3.) 
He referred his cause to the king’s pleasure 
(Do what is good in thy eyes with me and my 
estate), depending on the king’s wisdom, and 
his ability to discern between truth and false- 
hood (My lord the king is as an angel from 
God), and disclaiming all pretensions of his 
ewn merit: “ So much kindness I have re- 
ceived above what I deserved, and what right 
have I to ery any more unto the king ? Why 
should I trouble the king with my complaints 
when I have already been so troublesome to 
him? Why should I think any thing hard 
that is put upon me when I have: hitherto 
been so kindly treated?” We were all as dead 
men before God; yet he has not only spared 
us, but taken us to sit at his table. How 
little reason then have we to complain of any 
trouble we are in, and how much reason 
to take all well that God does! 

III. David hereupon recals the sequestra- 
tion of Mephibosheth’s estate; being de- 
ceived in his grant, he revokes it, and con- 
firms his’ former settlement of it: “I have 
said, Thow and Ziba divide the land (v. 29), 
that is, Let it be as I first ordered it (ch ix. 
10); the property shall still be vested in thee, 
but Ziba shall have the occupancy: he shall 
till the land, paying thee a rent.” ‘Thus 
Mephibosheth i is where he was; no harm is 


In times of public calamity wei done, only Ziba goes away unpunished for 
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Mephibosheth meets David. 


his false and malicious information against 
his master. David either feared him too 
much, or loved him too well, to do justice 
upon him according to that law, Deut. xix. 
18, 19; and he was now in the humour of 
forgiving and resolved to make every body 
easy. 

IV. Mephibosheth drowns all his cares 
about his estate in his joy for the king’s re- 
turn (v. 30): ‘* Yea, let him take all, the pre- 
sence and favour of the king shall be to me 
instead of all. A good man can contentedly 
bear his own private losses and disappoint- 
ments, while he sees Israel in peace, and the 
throne of the Son of David exalted and 
established. Let Ziba take all, so that David 
may be in peace. 


31 And Barzillai the Gileadite came 
down from Rogelim, and went over 
Jordan with the king, to conduct him 
over Jordan. 32 Now Barzillai was 
a very aged man, even fourscore years 
old: and he had provided the king 
of sustenance while he lay at Ma- 
hanaim ; for he was a very great man. 
33 And the king said unto Barzillai, 
Come thou over with me, and I will 
feed thee with me in Jerusalem. 34 
And Barzillai said unto the king, 
How long have I to live, that I should 
go up with the king unto Jerusalem : 
35 Il am this day fourscore years old: 
and can I discern between good and 
evil? can thy servant taste what I eat 
or wnat I drink? can I hear any more 
the voice of singing men and singing 
women? wherefore then should thy 
servant be yet a burden unto my lord 
the king? 36 Thy servant will goa 


little way over Jordan with the king: | feed thee with me; thou shalt fare as § 


and why should the king recompense 
it me with such a reward? 37 Let 
thy servant, I pray thee, turn back 
again, that I may die in mine own 
city, and be buried by the grave of my 
father and of my mother. But be- 
hold thy servant Chimham; let him 
go over with my lord the king; and 
do to him what shall seem good.unto 
thee. 38 And the king answered, 
Chimham shall go over with me, and 
I will do to him that which shall 
seem good unto thee: and whatso- 
ever thou shalt require of me, thal 
will I do for thee. 39 And all the peo- 
ple went over Jordan. And when 
the king was come over, the king 
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kissed Barzillai, andh ess 
he returned unto his own 


David had already graced the triun 
his restoration with the generous 1 
of the injuries that had been done to h 
we have him here gracing them with a 
less generous reward of the kindnesses t 
had been shown to him. Barzillai, 1 
Gileadue, who had a noble seat at Rogel 
not fa: from Mahanaim, was the man w 
of all the nobility and gentry of that count 
had been most kind to David in his distr 
If Absalom had prevailed, it is likely he we 
have suffered for his loyalty ; but now he a 
iis shall be no losers by it. Here is, _ 

!. Barzillai’s great respect to David,” 
only as a good man, but as his rightful sor 
reign: Ee provided him with much sustena 
for himself and his family, while he lay 
Muahanaim, v. 32. God had given him 
large estate, for hewas avery great mun, at 
it seems, he had a large heart to do gi 
with it: what else but that is a large es! 
good for? ‘lo reduced greatness generos 
obliges us, and to oppressed goodness pi 
obliges us, to be in a particular manner ki 
to the utmost of our power. Barzillai, 
show that he was not weary of David, tho 
he was so great a charge to him, at 
him to Jordan, and went over with him, v. 
Let subjects learn hence to render fribute 
whom tribute is due and honour to whom | 
nour, Rom. xiii. 7. ; 

il. The kind invitation David gave hi 
court (v. 33): Come thou over with me. | 
invited him, 1. That he might have the ple 
sure of his company and the benefit of | 
counsel; for we may suppose that he ¥ 
very wise and good, as well as very ric 
otherwise he would not have been called he 
a very great man; for it is what a man 
more than what he has, that renders h 
truly great. 2. That he might have ¢ n 
portunity of returning his kindness: “ [a 


ra 
n 


tuously as I fare, and this at Jerusalem 
royal and holy city.” David did not t 
Barzillai’s kindness to him as a debt (he ¥ 
not one of those arbitrary princes who th 
that whatever their subjects have is the 
when they please), but accepted it and 
warded it as a favour. We must 
study to be grateful to our friends, esp 
to those who have helped us in distre 
Ill. Barzillai’s reply to this imyitatic 
wherein, * 
1. He admires the king’s generosity 
making him this offer, lessening his serv 
and magnifying the king’s return for 
Why should the king recompense it with § 
a reward? v. 36. Will the master 
that servant who only does what 
duty to do? He thought he had done 
honour enough in doing the king any serv 
Thus, when the saints shall be called 
herit the kingdom in consideration of ¥ 
/ 


hd 


es 


ee CHa 
for Christ in this world, they 
ag ae disproportion between 


d the recompence. Matt. xxv. 
‘saw we thee hungry, and fed 


ica 
declines accepting the invitation. 
nis majesty’s pardon for refusing so 
an offer: he should think himself 
appy in being near the king, but, (1.) 
, and unfit to remove at all, espe- 
court. He is old, and unfit for the 
if the court: ““ Why should I go up 
king to Jerusalem? | can do him no 
there, in the council, the camp, the 
y, or the courts of justice; for how 
we I to live? v.34. Shall I think of 
into business, now that I am going 
the world?” He is old, and unfit for 
sions of the court, which will be ill- 
d, and even thrown away, upon one 
in relish them so little, v.35. As it 
Moses’s time, so it was in Barzillai’s, 
is not worse now, that, if men be so 
hat they come to fourscore years, their 
agth then is labour and sorrow, Ps. xc. 10. 
e were then, and are still, years of which 
i say they have no pleasure in them, Eccl. 
. Dainties are insipid when desire 
ana songs to the aged ear are little 
r than those sung toa “heav y heart, very 
eable : how should they be otherwise 
ie daughters of music are brought 
et those that are old learn of Barzillai 
dead to the delights of sense; let grace 
dd nature, and make a virtue of the 
at Nay, Barzillai, being old, thinks 
@ a burden to the king, rather than 
redit to him; and a good man would 
o any where to be burdensome, or, if 
ust be so, will rather be so to his own 
than to another’s. (2.) He is dying, 
just begin to think of his long journey, 
moval out of the world, v. 37. It is 
for us all, but it especially becomes old 
e, to think and speak much of dying. 
k of going to court!” says Barzillai; | - 
et me go home and die in my own city, 
place of my father’s sepulchre; let me 
the grave of my father, that my bones 
y be quietly carried to the place of their 
The grave is ready for me, let me go 
et ready for it, go and die in my nest. t”? 
He desires the king to be kind to his 
himham: Let him go over with my lord 
eking, and have-preferment at court. What 
is done to him Barzillai will take as 
to himself. ‘Those that are old must 
grudge young people those delights which 
themselves are past the enjoyment of, 
‘confine them to their retirements. Bar- 
will go back himself, but he will not 
Chimham go back with him; though 
ould ill spare Chimham, yet, thinking it 
gratify and advance him, he is willing 
fe it. 
Dayid’s farewell to Barzillai. 1. He 
him back into his country with a kiss 
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land a blessing (ve. 39), signifying that in 
gratitude for his kindnesses he would love 
him and pray for him, and with a promise 
that whatever request he should at any time 
make to him he would be ready to oblige 
him (v. 38): Whatsoever thou shalt think of, 
when thou comest home, to ask of me, that 
will I do for thee. What is the chief excel- 
lency of power but this, that it gives men a 
capacity of doing the more goud? 2. He 
takes Chimham forward with him, and leaves 
it to Barzillai to choose him his preferment : 
I will do to him what shall seem good to thee, 
v. 38. And, it should seem, Barzillai, who 
had experienced the innocency and safety of 
retirement, begged a country seat for him 
near Jerusalem, but not in it; for, long after, 
we read of a place near Beth-lehem, David’s 
city, which is called the habitation of Chim- 
ham, allotted to him, probably, not out of the 
crown-lands or the forfeited estates, but out 
of David’s paternal estate. 

40 Then the king went on to Giigal, 
and Chimham went on with him: 
and all the people of Judah conducted 
the king, and also half the people of 
Israel. 41 And, behold, all the men 
of Israel came to the king, .and said 
unto the king, Why have our bre- 
thren the men of Judai. stolen thee 
away, and have brought the king, 
and his household, and all David’s 
men with him, over Jordan? 42 And 
all the men of Judah answered the 
men of Israel, Because the king is 
near of kin to us: wherefore then be 
ye angry for this matter? have we 
eaten at all of the king’s cost? or 
hath he given us any gift? 43 And 
the men of Israel answered the men 
of Judah, and said, We have ten parts 
in the king, and we have also more 
right in David than ye: why then 
did ye despise us, that our advice 
should not be first had in bringing 
back our king? And the words of the 
men of Judah were fiercer than the 
words of the men of Israel. 

David came over Jordan attended and as- 
sisted only by the men of Judah; but when 
he had advanced as far as Gilgal, the first 
stage on this side Jordan, half the people of 
Israel (that is, of their elders and great men) 
had come to wait upon him, to kiss his hand, 
and congratulate him on his return, but 
found they came too late to witness the 
solemnity of his first entrance. This put 
them out of humour, and occasioned a quar- 
rel between them and the men of Judah, 
which was a damp to the joy of the day, and 
the beginning of further mischief. Here is 


Quarrel Teer israel andl Judah. ; 


\ 


a 


Sheba’s rebellion, 


1. The complaint which the men of Israel 
brought to the king against the men of Judah 
(v. 41), that they had performed the cere- 
mony of bringing the king over Jordan, and 
not given them notice, that they might have 
come to join in it. This reflected upon them, 

as if they were not so well affected to the 
lang and his restoration as the men of Judah 
were, whereas the king himself knew that 
they had spoken of it before the men of 
Judah thought of it, v. 11. It seemed like-; 

wise as if they intended to monopolize the 
king’s favours when he had come back, and 
to be looked upon as his only friends. See 
what mischief comes from pride and jealousy. 
2. The excuse which the men of Judah made 

for themselves, v. 42. (1.) They plead re- 

lation to the king: “‘ He is near of kin to us, 
and therefore in a matter of mere ceremony, 
as this was, we may claim precedency. It 
was into our country that he was to be 
brought, and therefore who so fit as we to 
bring him?” (2.) ‘They deny the insinuated 
charge of self-seeking in what they had 
done: “Have we eaten at all of the king’s 
cost? No, we have all borne our own charges. 
Hath he given us any gift? No, we have no 
design to engross the advantages of his re- 
turn; you have come time enough to share 
in them.” Too many that attend princes do 
so only for what they can get. 3. ‘The men 
of Israel’s vindication of their charge, v. 43. 
They pleaded, ‘‘ We have ten purts in the 
king” (Judah having Simeon only, whose lot 
lay within his, to join with him), “ and there- 


fore it is a slight upon us that our advice was | 


not asked about bringing back the king.” 
See how uncertain the multitude is... They 
were lately striving against the king, to drive 
him out; now they are striving about him, 
which shall honour him most. A good man 
and a good cause will thus recover their 
credit and interest, though, for a time, they 
may seem to have lost them. See what is 
commonly the origin of strife, nothing so 
much as impatience of contempt or the least 
seeming slight. The men of Judah would 
lave done better if they had taken their 
brethren’s advice and assistance; but, since 
they did not, why should the. men of Israel 
be so grievously offended? If a good work 
be done, and well done. let us not be dis- 
pleased, nor the work gippreaed, though we 
had no hand in it. The scripture ‘takes 
notice, by way of tans which of the con- 
tending parties managed the cause with most 
passion: The words of the men of Judah were 
fiercer than those of the men of Israel. Though 
we have right and reason on our side, yet, 
if we express ourselves with fierceness, God 
takes notice of it and is much displeased 
with it. 


CHAP. XX. 

How ilo the clomls return after the rai! NO souner is one of 
David's troubles over than another_arises, as it were out of the 
ashes of the former, wherein the threatening is fullilled, that the 
sword should never depart from his house. L. Before he reaehes 
Jerusalem a new rebellion is raised by Sheba, ver. 1,2. Ub. Ths 
first werk, when he comes to Jerusalem, i is to condemn Iiis con- 
cubimes to perpetual imprisonment, ver. 3. If. Amasa, whom 
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he entrusts to raise an 
motions, which puts him inte « 
his generats ba: 

the field, vers 7—13.  V. Sheba is at lense! 
of Abel (ver. 14, 15), but the citizens: r 
so-his rebellion is crushed, vers 16—22. _ 
with a short account of Dayid’s great officers, ver. : Wie 


ND there happened te 
a man of Belial, 

was Sheba, the son of Bichri } 
jamite: and he blew a trumpe et, 
said, We have no part in Di 
|neither have we. inheritance i 
son of Jesse: every man to his 
O Israel. 2 So every man of Ik 
went up from after David, ané 
lowed Sheba the son of Bichri; 
the men of Judah clave unto 1 
king, from Jordan even to Jerus 
3 And David eame to his hou 
Jerusalem; and the king toe 
ten women Ais concubines, whoi 
had left to keep the house, ane 
them in ward, and fed them. 
went not in unto them. >| 
were shut up unto the day of t 
death, living in widowhood. 

David, in the midst of his triumph 
here the affliction to see his kingdon 
turbed and his family disgraced. 

I. His subjects revolting from hin 
instigation of a man of Belial, whom 
followed when they forsook the an 
God’s own heart. Observe, 1. That thi 
pened immediately upon the crushing ¢ 
salom’s rebellion. We must not thit 
strange, while we are in this world, 
end of one trouble be the beginni 
other: deep sometimes calls unto dee 
That the people were now just reti 
to their allegiance, when, of a sudd 
flew off from it. When a reconciliat 

newly made, it ought to be handled 
great tenderness and caution, lest thi 
break again before it be settled. A 
bone, when it is set, must have time t 
3. That the ring-leader of this rebe 
Sheba, a Benjamite by birth (0. 1), ¥ 
his habitation in Mount Ephraim, . 
Shimei and he were both of Saul’s tribe, 
both retained the ancient gru 
house. Against the kingdom of t 
there is an hereditary enmityin he a 
seed, and a succzssion of attem; p 
fhroxy Jif (Ps. ii. 1, 2); but he that si 
heaven Janghs at them all. 4. Th 
casion of it was that foolish qua 
we read of in the close of the fore 
ter, between the elders of Teale t 
ders of Judah, about bringing the king 
It was a point of honour that was” 
between them, which had most inter 
David. ‘ We are more numerous,’ 8 
elders of Israel. ‘‘ We are nearer a 
him,” say the elders ef Judah. 12 
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David very safe and happy 
ects are striving which shail 
est, and be most forward to show 
yet even that strife proves the 
a rebellion. The men of Israel 
‘to David of the slight which the 
Judah had put upon them. If he 
w countenanced their complaint, com- 
d their zeal, and returned them thanks 
e might have confirmed them in his 
t; but he seemed partial to his own 
Their words prevailed above the words 
men of Israel; as some read the last 
of the foregoing chapter. David in- 
to justify them, and, when the men of 
reeived this, they flew off with in- 
on. “if the king will suffer himself 
engrossed by the men of Judah, let 
and them make their best. of one another, 
we will set up one for ourselves. We 
#ht we had ten parts in Dayid, but such 
n interest will not be allowed us; the men 
f Judah tell us, in effect, we have no purt in 
him, and therefore we will haye none, nor 
we attend him any further in his return 
erusalem, nor own him for our king.” 
as proclaimed by Sheba (v. 1), who 
ly was a man of note, and had been 
n Absalom’s rebellion; the disgusted 
es took the hint, and went up from 
David to follow Sheba (v. 2), that is, the 
ality of them did so, only the men of 
h adhered to him. Learn hence, (1.) 
at it is as impolitic for princes to be par- 
n their attentions to their subjects as it 
avents to beso to their children; both 
d carry it with an even hand. (2.) 
e know not what they do that make 
it of the affections of their inferiors, by 
countenancing and accepting it. Their 
ed may be feared whose love is despised. 
The beginning of strife is as the letting 
of water ; it is therefore wisdom to leare 
' before it be meddled with, Prov. xvii. 
‘How great a matter doth a little of this 
‘kindle! (4.) The perverting of words is 
subverting of peace; and much mischief 
nade by forcing invidious constructions 
on what is said and written and drawing 
quences that were never intended. The 
of Judah said, The king is near of kin to 
“By this,” say the men of Israel, “you 
that we have no part in him ;”? whereas 
meant no such thing. (5.) People are 
apt to run into extremes. We have ten 
in David, said they ; and, almost in the 
breath, We have no part in him. ‘To- 
Hosanna, to-morrow Crucify. 
il. His concubines imprisoned for life, 
e himself under a necessity of putting 
in confinement, because they had been 
ed by Absalom, v. 3. David had mul- 
ied wives, contrary to the law, and they 
ved a grief and shame to him. ‘Those 
om he had sinfully taken pleasure in he 
was now, 1, Obliged, in duty, to put away, 
being rendered unclean to him by the 
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vile uncleanness his son had committed with 
them. Those whom he had loved must now 
be loathed. 2. Obliged, in prudence, to shut 
up in privacy, not to be seen abroad for 
shame, lest the sight of them should give 
occasion. to people to speak of what Absalom 
had_done to them, which ought not to be so 
much as named, 1 Cor. v. 1. That that vil- 
lany might be buried in oblivion, they must 
be buried in obscurity. 3. Obliged, in jus- 
tice, to. shut up in prison, to punish them 
for their easy submission to Absalom’s lust, 
despairing perhaps of David’s return, and 
giving him up for gone. Let none expect 
to do ill and fare well. 

4 Then said the king to Amasa, 
Assemble me the men of Judah within 
three days, and be thou here present. 
5 So Amasa went to assemble the 
men of Judah: but he tarried longer 
than the set time which he had ap- 
pointed him. 6 And David said to 
Abishai, Now shall Sheba the son of 
Bichri do us more harm than did Ab- 
salom: take thou thy lord’s servants, 
and pursue after him, lest he get him 
fenced cities, and escape us. 7 And 
there went out after him Joab’s men, 
and the Cherethites, and the Pele- 
thites, and all the mighty men: and 
they went out of Jerusalem, to pursue 
after Sheba the son of Bichri. 8 
When they were at the great stone 
which is in Gibeon, Amasa went be- 
fore them. And Joab’s garment that 
he had put on was girded unto him 
and upon it a girdle with a sworc 
fastened upon his loins in the sheath 
thereof; and as he went forth it fell 
out. 9 And Joab said to Amasa, Aré 
thou in health, my brother? And 
Joab took Amasa by the beard with 
the right hand to kiss him. 10 But 
Amasa took no heed to the sword 
that was in Joab’s hand: so he smote 
him therewith im the fifth rib, and 
shed out his bowels to the ground, 


and struck him not again; and he- 


died. So Joab and Abishai his bro- 
ther pursued after Sheba the son of 
Bichri. 11 And one of Joab’s men 
stood by him, and said, He that fa- 
voureth Joab, and he that is for Da- 
vid, let him go after Joab. 12 And 
Amasa wallowed in blood in the 
midst of the highway. And when the 
man saw that all the people stood 


Amasa’s death. 
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Amasa’s death. 


still, he removed Amasa out of the 
highway into the field, and cast a 
cloth upon him. when he saw that 
every one that came by him stood 
still. 13 When he was removed out 
of the highway, all the people went 
on after Joab, to pursue aften Sheba 
the son of Bichri. 


We have here Amasa’s fall just as he be- 
gan to rise. He was nephew to David (ch. 
XVij. 25), had been Absalom’s general, and 
commander-in-chief of his rebellious army ; 
but, that being routed, he came over into 
David's interest, upon a promise that he 
should be general of his forces instead of 
Joab. Sheba’s rebellion gives David an oc- 
easion to fulfil his promise sooner than he 
could wish, but Joab’s envy and emulation 
rendered its fulfilment of ill consequence both 
to him and David. 

I. Amasa has a commission to raise forces 
for the suppressing of Sheba’s rebellion, and 
is ordered to raise them with all possible ex- 
pedition, v. 4. It seems, the men of Judah, 
though forward to attend the king’s tri- 
umphs, were backward enough to fight his 
battles; else, when they were all in a body 
attending him to Jerusalem, they might 
immediately have pursued Sheba, and. have 
crushed that cockatrice in the egg. But 
most love a loyalty, as well as areligion, that 
is cheap and easy. Many boast of their being 
akin to Christ that yet are very loth to ven- 
ture for him. Amasa is sent to assemble the 
men of Judah within three days; but he 
finds them so backward and unready that he 
cannot do it within the time appointed (v. 5), 
though the promotion of Amasa, who had 
been their general under Absalom, was very 
obliging to them, and a proof of the clemency 
of David’s government. 

II. Upon Amasa’s delay, Abishai, the 
brother of Joab, is ordered to take the guards 
and standing forces, and with them to pur- 
sue Sheba (v. 6, 7), for nothing could be of 
more dangerous consequence than to give 
him time. David gives these orders to Abi- 
shai, because he resolves to mortify Joab, 
and degrade him, not so much, I doubt, for 
the blood of Abner, which he had shed basely, 
as for the blood of Absalom, which he had 
shed justly and honourably. “Now (says 
bishop Hall) Joab smarteth for a loyal dis- 
obedience. How slippery are the stations of 
earthly honours and subject to continual 
mutability! Happy are those who are in 
favour with him in whom there is no shadow 
of change.” Joab, without orders, though 
in disgrace, goes along with his brother, 
knowing he might be serviceable to the pub- 
lic, or perhaps now meditating the removal 
of his rival. 

ILI. Joab, near Gibeon, meets with Amasa, 
and barbarously murders him, v. 8—10. It 
should seem, the great stone in Gibeon was 
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che plaesapponted forthe, elie 
There the rivals met 5 and 
upen his commission, went 
both of the new-raised forces whi 
got together, and of the veteran troop 
Abishai had brought in; but Joab there 
an opportunity to kill him with h 
hand; and, 1. He did it subtilely, and 
contrivance, and not upon a sudden prove 
tion. He girded his coat about him, 
might not hang in his way, and girded 
belt upon his coat, that his sword mig! 
the readier to his hand; he also put 
sword ina sheath too big for it, that, wh 
ever he pleased, it might, upon a little s 
fall out, as if it fell by accident, and s sc 
might take it into his hand, unsuspected 
if he were going to return it into ‘ies $C 
bard, when he designed to sheath it in 
bowels of Amasa. The more there is of 
in a sin the worse it is. 2. He did it tre 
rously, and under pretence oPfiondeliall 
Amasa might not be upon his guard. — 
called him brother, for they were own com 
enquired of his welfare (Art thou in hec 
and took him by the beard, as one he was 1 
with, to’-kiss him, while with the d 
sword in his other hand he was aiming 
his heart. Was this done like a gentlem 
like a soldier, like a general? No, but li 
villain, like a base coward. Just thus 
slew Abner, and went unpunished for 
which encouraged him to do the like agi 
3. He did it impudently, not in a com 
but at the head of his troops, and in @l 
sight, as one that was neither ashame 
afraid to doit, that was so hardened in b 
and murders that he could neither blus 
tremble. 4. He did it at one blow, gay 
fatal push with a good-will, as we say 
that he needed not strike him agalnigy 
such a strong and steady hand he gay 
one stroke that it was fatal. 5. Hed 
in contempt and defiance of David and 
commission he had given to Amasa ; for 
commission was the only ground 
quarrel with him, so that David was § 
at through the side of Amasa, and y 
effect, told to his face that Joab wo 
general, in spite of him. 6. He did i 
unseasonably, when they were going a 
a common enemy and were concerned 
unanimous. ‘This ill-timed quarrels 
have scattered their forces, or engaged 
one against another, and so have mz 
all an easy prey to Sheba. So conten! 
could Joab sacrifice the interest both of 
and kingdom to his personal reven, efit 
IV. Joab immediately resumes hin 
ral’s place, and takes care to lead 
on in pursuit of Sheba, that, if p 
mignt prevent any prejudice to the coi 
cause by what he had done. 1. He i 
one of his men to make proclamatic 
forces that were coming up that 
still engaged in David’s cause, | 
Joab’s command, v, 11. He kney Ww 


itor, was now a turn-coat, and | 
n successful; on this he boldly . 
ealled them all to follow him.) 


and his old general? But one 
wonder with what face a murderer | 
sue a traitor ; and how, under such | 
d of guilt, he had courage to enter 
ger. Surely his conscience was 


“it with a cloth, v. 12, 13. 


f they can but conceal it from the eye 
world: if it be hidden, it is with them 


J 
ot with a cloth cannot stop its cry in 
ear for vengeance, or make it the less 
_ However, since this was no time to 


ent to remove that which retarded the 
h of the army ; and then they all went 


tice soon brought him of this tragedy, 
J not but reflect upon it with regret that 
bad not formerly done justice upon Joab 
death of Abner. and that he now had 
-Amasa by preferring him. And 
ps his conscience reminded him of his 
spying Joab in the murder of Uriah, 
h had helped to harden him in cruelty, 
And he went through all the 
of Israel unto Abel, and to 
Beth-maachah, and all the Berites: 
and they were gathered together, and 
rent also after him. 15 And they 
e and besieged him in Abel of 
-maachah, and they cast up a 
< against the city, and it stood in 
trench: and all the people that 
2 with Joab battered the wall, to 
wit down. 16 Then cried a wise 
ian out of the city, Hear, hear ; 
I pray you, unto Joab, Come 
hither, that I may speak with 
. {7 And when he was come 
unto her, the woman said, Art 
Joab? And he answered, I am 
he. Then she said unto him, Hear 
‘the words of thine handmaid. And 
answered, I do hear. 18 Then 
spake, saying, They were wont 
speak in old time, saying, They 
all surely ask counsel at Abel: and so 
‘ended the matier. 19 I am one 
em that are peaceable and faith- 
m Israel: thou seekest to destroy 
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e dead body out of the way, because at | 


Joab, while David, who no doubt | 
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him rather than Amasa, who | wilt thou swallow up the inheritance 
of the Lorp ? 20 And Joab answered 
and said, Far be it, far be it from me, 
2 of Judah would not be for his’ that I should swallow up or destroy. 
21 The matter is not so: but a man 
of mount Ephraim, Sheba the son of 
Bichri by name, hath lifted up his 


and against the king, even against 


with ahot iron. 2. careistakentore-| David: deliver him only, and I will 
a eee ay cad depart from the city. And the woman 
epee end Ge chy. 2 pee | said unto Joab, Behold, his head shall 


hink themselves safe in their wicked- | be thrown to thee over the wall. 22 
|Then the woman went unto all the 


eople 1: her wisdom. And they cut 


were never done. But the covering | Sieithe head of Sheba’ tha ames 


Bichri, and cast if out toJoab. And 


he blew a trumpet, and they retired 
n Joab for what he had done, and the} from the city, every man to his tent. 
on safety called for expedition, it was | And Joab returned to Jerusalem unto 


the king. 


We have here the conclusion of Sheba’s 
attempt. 

T. ‘Uhe rebel, when he had rambled over 
all the tribes of Israel, and found them not 
so willing, upon second thoughts, to follow 
him, as they had been upon a sudden provo- 
eation to desert David (having only picked 
up a few like himself, that sided with him), 
at length entered Abel-Beth-maacah, a strong 
city in the north, in the lot of Naphtali, 
where we find it placed, 2 Kings xv. 29. 

ere he took shelter, whether by force or 
with consent does not appear; but his ad- 
herents were mostly Berites, of Beeroth in 
Benjamin, v. 14. One bad man will find or 
make more. ; 

I]. Joab drew up all his force against the 
city, besieged it, battered the wall, and made 
it almost ready for a general storm, v. 15. 
Justly is that place attacked with all this 
fury which dares harbour a traitor; nor will 


that heart fare better which indulges those. 


rebellious lusts that will not have Christ to 
reign over them. 

III. A discreet good woman of the city of 
Abel brings this matter, by her prudent ma- 


nagement, to a good issue, so as to satisfy 


Joab and yet save the city. Here is, 
1. Her treaty with Joab, and her capitula- 


tion with him, by which he is engaged to 


raise the siege, upon condition that Sheba 
be delivered up. 
men of Abel, none of the elders or magis- 
trates, offered to treat with Joab, no, not 
when they were reduced to the last extremity. 
They were stupid and unconcerned for the 
public safety, or they stood in awe of Sheba, 
or they despaired of gaining any good terms 
with Joab, or they had not sense enough to 
manage the treaty. But this one woman 
with her wisdom saved the city. Souls know 


It seems, none of all the © 
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A famine in Tsrael. 
no difference of sexes. Though the man be 
the head, it does not therefore follow that he 
has the monopoly of the brains, and there- 
fore he ought not, by any salique law, to 
have the monopoly of the crown. Many a 
masculine heart, and more than masculine, 
has been found in a female breast ; nor is the 
treasure of wisdom the less valuable for being 
lodged in the weaker vessel. In the treaty 
between this nameless heroine and Joab, 

(1.) She gains his audience and attention, 
v. 16, 17. We may suppose it was the first 
time he had ever treated with a woman in 
martial affairs. 

(2.) She reasons with him on behalf of her 
city, and very ingeniously. [1.] ‘That it was 
a city famous for wisdom (. 18), as we trans- 
late it. She pleads that this city had been 
long in such reputation for prudent knowing 
men that it was the common referee of the 
country, and all agreed to abide by the 
award of its elders. ‘Their sentence was an 
oracle ; let them-be consulted and the matter 
is ended, all sides will acquiesee. Now shall 
such a city as this be laid in ashes and never 
treated with? [2.] That the inhabitants 
were generally peaceable and faithful in Is- 
rael, v. 19. She could speak, not for her- 
self only, but for all those whose cause she 
pleaded, that they were not of turbulent and 
seditious spirits, but of known fidelity to 
their prince and peaceableness with their 
fellow-subjects ; they were neither seditious 
nor litigious. [3.] ‘That it was a mother in 
Israel, a guide and nurse to the towns and 
country about; and that it was a part of the 
inheritance of the Lord, a city of Israelites, 
not of heathen ; and the destruction of it 
would lessen and weaken that nation which 
God had chosen for his heritage. [4.] ‘Phat 
they expected him to offer them peace before 
he made an attack upon them, according to 
that known law of war, Deut. xx. 10. So 
the margin reads (v. 18): They plainly spoke 
in the beginning (of the siege), saying, Surely 
they will ask of Abel, that is, “ The besiegers 
will demand the traitor, and will ask us to 
surrender him ; and, if they do, we will soon 
come to an agreement, and so end the mat- 
ter.” Thus she tacitly upbraids Joab for not 
offering them peace, but hopes it is not too 
late to beg it. 

(3.) Joab and Abel’s advocate soon agree 
that Sheba’s head shall be the ransom of the 
city. Joab, though in a personal quarrel he 
had lately swallowed up and destroyed Amasa, 
yet, when he acts as a general, will by no 
means bear the imputation of delighting in 
bloodshed: “ Far be it from me that I should 
delight to swallow up or destroy, or design it, 
but when it is necessary for the public safety, 
v, 20. The matter is not.so. Our quarrel 
is not with your city; we would hazard our 
lives for its protection. Our quarrel is only 
with the traitor that is harboured among you; 
deliver him up, and we have done.” A great 
deal of mischief would be prevented if con- 
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tending parties e 
— The city obstinately holds 
ieving Joab aimsat its ruin. J. 1 
attacks it, believing the citizens all ex 
rates with Sheba. Whereas both wer 
taken; let both sides be undeceived, an 
matter is soon accommodated. The | 
condition of peace is the surrender 
traitor. Jt is so in God’s dealing wit 
soul, when it is besieged by convicti 
distress: sin is the traitor; the belove 
is the rebel; part with that, cast away 
transgression, and all shall be well 
peace on any other terms. Our wise 
immediately agrees to the proposal: Be 
his head shall be thrown to thee presently. 
2. Her treaty with the citizens. She 
to them in her wisdom (and perhaps st 
as much need of it in dealing with them 
dealing with Joab) and persuaded ther 
cut off Sheba’s head, probably by some p 
order of their government, and it was 
over the wall to Joab. He knew the trai 
face, and therefore looked no further, in 
ing not that any of his adherents sk 
suffer. The public safety was secured, 
he felt no with to gratify the public reve 
Joab hereupon raised the siege, and 
back to Jerusalem, with the trophies r 
of peace than victory. 


23 Now Joab was over all the 
of Israel: and Benaiah the son 
Jehoiada was over the Chereth 
and over the Pelethites: 24 | 
Adoram was over the tribute: 
Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud > 
recorder: 25 And Sheva was seri 
and Zadok and Abiathar were 
priests : 26 And Ira also the Jar 
was achief ruler about David. — 


Here is an account of the state of D 
court after his restoration. Joab retal 
the office of general, being too great t 
displaced. Benaiah, as before, was capta 
the guards. Here is one new office eree 
which we ‘had not (ch. viii. 16—18), 
treasurer, or one over the tribute, for it 
not till towards the latter end of his 
that David began to raise taxes. Ado 
was long in this office, but it cost him 
life at last, 1 Kings xi. 18. ig 


CHAP. XXI. 


The date of the events of this chapter is uncertain. 1 inel) 
think that they happened as they are here placed, 5 
and Sheba’s rebellion, and towards the latter end of 
ren. That the battles with the Philistines, mentione 
were long after the Philistines were subdued, appears by 
paring 1 Chron, xviii. 1 with ch. xx. 4. The num ; 
people was just before the fixing of the place of the tem) 
appears 1 Chron, xxi. 1), aud that was ¢ 
David’s life; and, it should seem, the people svere oun 
just after the three years! famine for the Gibeonites, fo 
which 1s threatened as ** three” years’ famine (1 Chr nef 
is called *¢ seven” years (2 Nam. xxiv. 12, re 
the year current, added to those three. We have her % 
Gibzomtes avenged, 1. By a famine in the land, ver. 1. 
the putting of seven of Saul’s posterity to death ( 
however, being taken of their dead bodies, » 
Saul, ver. 10—14. Il. The giants of the Pl a sl 
several battles, yer. 15--22, j 
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re 2 - ni einthedays 
vid three years, year aiter 
avid enquired of the Lorp. 
orp answered, It is for Saul, 
for his bloody house, because he 
¢the Gibeonites. 2 And the king 
ed the Gibeonites, ard said unto 
em; (now the Gibeonites were not 
he children of Israel, but of the 
nt of the Amorites; and the 
dren of [Israel had sworn unto 
m: and Saul sought to slay them 
his zeal to the children of Israel 
i Judah.) 3 Wherefore David said 
ito the Gibeonites, What shall I do 
f you? and wherewith shall I make 
¢ atonement, that ye may bless the 
leritance of the Lorp? 4 And 
e Gibeonites said unto him, We 
I have no silver nor gold of Saul, 
tof his house; neither for us shalt | 
ou any manin Israel. And he| 
d, What ye shall say, that will 1) 
}for you. 5 And they answered 
3 king, The man that consumed us, 
fand that devised against us that we) 
Should be destroyed from remaining | 
‘any of the coasts of Israel, 6 Let 
men of his sons be delivered 
fo us, and we will hang them up| 
» the Lorp in Gibeah of Saul, 
fom the Lorp did choose. And 
|the kine said, I will give them. 7 
}But the king spared Mephibosheth, | 
2 son of Jonathan the son of Saul, 
seause of the Lorn’s oath that was 
sen them, between David and 
fathan the son of Saul. 8 But 
3 king took the two sons of Rizpah 
‘daughter of Aiah, whom she bare 
at Saul, Armoni and Mephibosheth; 
the five sons of Michal the daugh- 
ter of Saul, whom she brought up 
for Adrie] the son of Barzillai the 
‘Meholathite: 9 And he delivered 
‘th into the hands of the Gibeon- 
jites, and they hanged them in the 
Tall before the Lorp: and they fell 
jail seven together, and were put to 
death im the days of harvest, in the 
rst days, in the beginning of barley 
larvest. 
De 
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_ Here, I. We are'told of the injury which 
ul had, long before this, done to the Gi- 


Det mites, which we had no account of in 
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the histary of his reign, nor should we have 
heard of it here but that it came now to be 
reckoned for. The Gibeonites were of the 
remnant of the Amorites (0. 2), who by a 
stratagem had made peace with Israel, and 
had the public faith pledged to them by 
Joshua for their safety. We had the story 
Josh. ix., where it was agreed (v. 23) that 
they should have their lives secured, but be 
deprived of their lands and liberties, that they 
and theirs should be tenants in villanage to 
Israel. It does not appear that they had 
broken their part of the covenant, either by 
denying their service or attempting to re- 
eover their lands or liberties; nor was this 
pretended ; but Saul, under colour of zeal 
for the henour of Israel, that it might not be 
said that they had any of the natives among 
them, aimed to root them out, and, in order 
to that, slew many of them. Thus he would 
seem wiser than his predecessors the judges, 
and more zealous for the public interest; and 
perhaps he designed it fer an instance of his 
royal prerogative and the power which as 
king he assumed to rescind the former acts 
of government and to disannul the most so- 
lemn leagues. It may be, he designed, by 
this severity towards the Gibeonites, to atone 
for his clemency towards the Amalekites. 
Somie conjecture that he sought to cut off 
the Gibeonites at the same time when he put 
away the witches (1 Sam. xxvill. 3), or per- 
haps many of them were remarkably pious, 
and he sought to destroy them when he slew 
the priests their masters. That which made 
this an exceedingly sinful sin was that he not 
only shed innocent blood, but therein violated 
the solemn oath by which the nation was 
bound to protect them. See what brought 
ruin on Saul’s house: it wasa bloody house. 
Il. We find the nation of Israel chastised 
with asore famine, long after, for this sin of 
Saul. Observe, 1. Evenin the land of Israel, 
that fruitful land, and in the reign of David, 
that. glorious reign, there was a famine, not 
extreme (for then notice would sooner have 
been taken of it and enquiry made into the 
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cause of it), but great drought, and scarcity - 


of provisions, the consequence of it, for three 
years together. _If corn miss one year, com- 
monly the next makes up the deficiency ; 
but, if it miss three years successively, it will 
be a sore judgment ; andthe man of wisdom 
will by it hear God’s voice crying to the 
country to repent of the abuse of plenty- 
2. David enquired of God concerning it. 
Though he was himself a. prophet, he must 
consult the oracle, and know God’s mind in 
his own appointed way. Note, When we 
are under God’s judgments we ought to en- 
quire into the grounds of the controversy. 
Lord, show me wherefore thou contendest with 
me. It is strange that David did not sooner 
consult the oracle, not till the third year ; 
but perhaps, till then, he apprehended it not 
to be an extraordinary judgment for some 
particular sin. Even good men are often 
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The Gibeonites avenged. 


slack and remiss in doing their duty. We 
continue in ignorance, and under mistake, 
because we delay to enquire. 3. God was 
ready in his answer, though David was slow 
im his enquiries: I¢is for Saul. Note,God’s 
judgments often look a great way back, 
which obliges us to do so when we are under 
his rebukes. Itis not for us to object against 
the people’s smarting for the sin of their 
king (perhaps they were aiding and abetting), 
nor against this generation’s suffering for the 
sin of the last. God often visiteth the sins of 
the fathers upon the children, and’ his judg- 
ments are a great deep. He gives not account 
of any of his matters. ‘Time does not wear 
out the guilt of sin; nor can we build hopes 
of impunity upon the delay of judgments. 
There is no statute of limitation to be pleaded 
against God’s demands. Nullum tempus oc- 
currit Deo—God may punish when he pleases. 

III. We have vengeance taken upon the 
house of Saul for the turning away of God’s 
wrath from the land, which, at present, 
smarted for his sin. 

1. David, probably by divine direction, 
referred it to the Gibeonites themselves to 
prescribe what satisfaction should be given 
them for the wrong that had been done them, 
vy. 3. They had many years remained silent, 
had not appealed to David, nor given the 
kingdom any disturbance with their com- 
plaints or demands ; and now, at length, God 
speaks for them (I heard not, for thou wilt 
hear, Ps. xxxvili. 14, 15); and they are re- 
compensed for their patience with this ho- 
nour, that they are made judges in their own 
case, and have a blank given them to write 
their demands on: What you shall say, that 
will I do (v. 4), that atonement may be made, 
and that you may bless the inheritance of the 
Lord, v. 3. tis sad for any family or nation 
to have the prayers of oppressed innocency 
against them, and therefore the expense of a 
just restitution is well bestowed for the re- 
trieving of the blessing of those that were 
ready to perish, Job xxix.13. “‘ My servant 
Job, whom you have wronged, shall pray for 
you,” says God, ‘“‘and then I will be recon- 
ciled to you, and not till then.” Those un- 
derstand not themselves that value not the 
prayers of the poor and despised. 


2. They desired that seven of Saul’s pos-j 


terity might be put to death, and David 
granted their demand. (1.) They required 
no silver, nor gold, v. 4. Note, Money is no 
satisfaction for blood, see Num. xxxv. 31—33. 
It is the ancient law that blood calls for blood 
(Gen. ix. 6); and those over-value money, 
and under-value life, that sell thé blood of 
their relations for corruptible things, such as 
silver and gold. The Gibeonites had now a 
fair opportunity to get a discharge from their 
servitude, in compensation for the wrong 
done them, according to the equity of that 
Jaw (Exod. xxi. 26), If a man strike out his 
servant's eye, he shall let him go free for his 
eye's sake. But they did not insist on this; 


‘ 
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though the covenant 
side, it should not be broken o1 
were Nethinim, given to God an 
Israel, and they would not seem ¥ 
the service. (2.) They required no] 
of Saul’s family. He had done t 
wrong, and therefore his children m 
for it. We sue the heirs for the 

debts. Men may not extend this p 
so far as life, Deut. xxiv. 16. The c 
in an ordinary course of law, shail 
put to death for the parents. But this 
of the Gibeonites was altogether ex 

nary. God had made himself an imm 
party to the cause, and no doubt put it © 
the heart of the Gibeonites to make this 
mand, for he owned what was done (. 
and his judgments are not subject to 
rules which men’s judgments must be § 
ject to. Let parents take heed of sin, 
pecially the sin of cruelty and oppres: 
for their poor children’s sake, who may 
smarting for it by the just hand of God 
they themselves are in their graves. 
and a curse are a bad entail upon a fi 
It should seem, Saul’s posterity trod 
steps, for it is called a bloody house; it 
the spirit of the family, and therefore #] 
are justly reckoned with for his sin, as’ 
as for their own. (3.) They would not | 
pose it upon David to do this executi 
Thou shalt not for us kill any man (v. 4), 
we will do it ourselves, we will hang them 
unto the Lord (v. 6), that, if there were 
hardship in it, they might bear the bla 
and not David or his house. By our 
law, if a murderer had judgment gi 
against him upon an appeal, the relat 
that appealed had the executing of him 
They did not require this out of malice a; 
Saul or his family (had they been revengs 
they would have moved it themselves lh 
before), but out of love to the people of 
rael, whom they saw plagued for the i 
done to them: “ We will hang them u 
the Lord (v. 6), to satisfy his justice, 
gratify any revenge of our own—for the 
of the public, not for our own repu 
(5.) The nomination of the persons the 
to David, who took care to secure M 
bosheth for Jonathan’s sake, that, wh 
was avenging the breach of one oath, 
might not himself break another (v. 7); 
he delivered up two of Saul’s sons whom 
had by a concubine, and five of his gra 
sons, whom his daughter Merab bore 
Adriel (1 Sam. xviii. 19), but his dau 
Michal brought up, v. 8. Now 
treachery was punished, in giving M 
Adriel, when he had promised her to 
with a design to provoke him. “ Itisad 
gerous matter,” says bishop Hall upon 1 
‘* to offer injury to any of God’s faithful on 
if their meekness have easily remi 
their God will-not pass it over without a 
vere retribution, though it may be long 1 
(6) The place, time, and manner, of - 
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cee, CHAP. XXI The death of Saul’s sons. 
dded to the solemnity of their | when the Philistines had slain Saul 
todivine justice. [1.] They]in Gilboa: 13 And he brought up 


oe eae ee ie from thence the bones of Saul and 


d, He that is hanyed is accursed the bones of Jonathan his son; and = 
t. xxi. 23; Gal. ii. 13. Christ |they gathered the bones of them that a 
gage for us, and dying to sa-| were hanged. 14 And the bones of Ten 
mur sins and to turnaway the wrath} Say] and Jonathan his son buried 


ecame obedient to this ignominious h ‘B 
.] They were hanged up in Gibeah | *2€Y in the country of Benjamin in 


6), to show that it was for his sin|Zelah, in the sepulchre of Kish his 
Y died. They were hanged, as it|/father: and they performed all that 
@, before their own door, to expiate the | the king commanded. And after that 


of the house of Saul; and thus God , = 
plished the ruin of that family, for God was intreated for the land. 


i lood of the priests, and their families, Here we have, I. Saul’s sons not only 

doubtless, now came in remembrance | hanged, but hanged in chains, their dead bo- 
God, and inquisition was made for | dies left hanging, and exposed, till the judg- 
ix. 12. Yet the blood of the Gibeon-| ment ceased, which their death was to turn — 
ly is mentioned, because that was shed | away, by the sending of rain upon the land. : , 
ation of a sacred oath, which, though | They died as sacrifices, and thus they were, tee 
long before, though aneamien by a|in a manner, offered up, not consumed all at 
d the promise made to Canaanites, | once by fire, but gradually by theair. They 
hus severely reckoned for. The de- | died as anathemas, and by this ignominious 
* of the oath, and breaking of the co-| usage they were represented as execrable, 
t, will be recompensed on ‘the head of | because iniquity was laid upon them. When 


who thus profane God’s sacred name, | Our blessed Saviour was made sin for us he 
vii. 18, 19. And thus God would! was made a curse for us. But how shall we 


h at with him rich and poor meet to- | Tteconcile this with the law which expressly 

- Even royal blood must go to atone | required that those who were hanged should 
he blood of Gibeonites, who were but the | be buried on the same day? Deut. xd 
als ofthe congregation. [3.] They were | One of the Jewish rabbin wishes this passage 

to death in the days of harvest (v. 9), at of story expunged, that the name of God might 

ning of harvest (v. 10), to show that be sanctified, which, he thinks, is dishonoured » 
ere thus sacrificed for the turning away | by his acceptance of that which was avio- ~ 
wrath of God which had withheld from | lation of his law: but this was an extraordi- 

heir harvest-mercies for some years | Mary case, and did not fall within that law ; 

, and to obtain his favour in the present | nay, the very reason for that law is a reason 

t. Thus there is no way of appeasing | for this exception. He that is thus left : 
's anger but by mortifying and crucifying | hanged is accursed ; therefore ordinary male- © 
usts and corruptions. In vain do we | factors must not be so abused; but there- ; 
mercy from God, unless we do justice fore these must, because they were sacrificed. 

our sins. Those executions must not | Det to the justice of the nation, but for the 

omplained of as cruel which have hecome | crime of the nation (no less a crime than the 

ary to the public welfare. Better that | violation of the public faith) and for the de- 


; 1 of Saul’s bloody house be hanged than | liverance of the nation from no less a judg- 
1 Israel be famished. ment than a general famine. Being thus 


: made as the of-scouring of all things, they 
And Rizpah the daughter of were made a spectacle to the world (1 Cor 


‘took sackcloth, and spread it}iv. 9, 13), God appointing, or at least al- 
er upon the rock, from the be- | lowing it. 
ng of harvest until water dropped II. ‘Their dead bodies watched by Rizpah, 


Gen? Gut ab heaven. and: suf: the mother of two of them, v. 10. It was a 
- great affliction to her, now in her old age, 


neither the birds of the air to|¢ see her two sons, who, we may suppose, 
est on them by day, nor the. beasts | had been a comfort to her, and were likely 
if the field by night. 11 And it was}to be the support of her declining years, 
old David what Rizpah the daughter | ct off in this dreadful manner. None 


a - know what sorrows they are reserved for. 
Aiah, the concubine of Saul, had She may not see them decently interred, but 


lone. 12 And David went and took they shall be decently attended. She at- 
bones of Saul and the bones of|tempts not to violate the sentence passed 
athan his son from the men of| upon them, that they should hang there till 


As God sent rain; she neither steals nor forces 
: besh-g gilead, which had stolen them away their dead bodies, though the divine 


the street of Beth-shan, where | jay might have been cited to bear her out ; 
- Philistines had hanged them, | but she patiently submits, pitches a tent of 
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The giants subdued. 
sackcloth near the gibbets, where, with her’ 
servants and friends, she protects the dead 
bodies from birds and beasts of prey. Thus, 
1. She indulged her grief, as mourners are 
too apt to do, to no good purpose. When 
sorrow, in such cases, is in danger of growing 
excessive, we should rather study how to 
divert and pacify it than how to humour and 
gratify it. Why should we thus harden our- 
selves in sorrow? 2. She testified her love. 
Thus she let the world know that her sons 
died, not for any sin of their own, not as 
stubborn and rebellious sons, whose eye had 
despised to obey their mother; if that had 
been the case, she would have suffered the 
ravens of the valley to pick tt out and the 
young eagles to eat it, Prov. xxx.17. But 
they died for their father’s sin, and therefore 
her mind could not be alienated from them by 
their hard fate. Though there is no remedy, 
but they must die, yet they shall die pitied 
and lamented. 

III. The solemn interment of their dead 
bodies, with the bones of Saul and Jonathan, 
in the burying-place of their family. David 
was so far from being displeased at what 
Rizpah had done that he was himself stirred 
up by it to do honour to the house of Saul, 
and to these branches of it among the rest ; 
thus it appeared that it was not out of any 
versonal disgust to the family that he de- 
livered them up, and that he had not desired 
the woeful day, but that he was obliged to 
do it for the public good.’ 1. He now be- 
thought himself of removing the bodies of 
Saul and Jonathan from the place where the 
men of Jabesh-Gilead had decently, but pri- 
vately and obscurely, interred them, wnder a 
iree, 1 Sam. xxxi. 12,13. Though the shield 
of Saul was vilely cast away, as if he had not 
been anointed with oil, yet let not royal dust 
be lost in the graves of the common people. 
Humanity obliges us to respect human bo- 
dies, especially of the great and good, in con- 
sideration both of what they have been and 
what they are tobe. 2. With them he buried 
the bodies of those that were hanged; for, 
when God’s anger was turned away, they 
were no longer to be looked upon as a curse, 
v.13, 14. When water dropped upon them 
out.of heaven (v. 10), that is, when God sent 
rain to water the earth (which perhaps was 
not many days after they were hung up), then 
they were taken down, for then it appeared 
that God was entreated for the land. When 
justice is done on earth vengeance from 
heaven ceases. Through Christ, who was 
hanged on a tree and so made a curse for us, 
to expiate our guilt (though. he was himself 
guiltless), God is pacified, and is entreated 
for us: and itis said (Acts xiii. 29) that when 
they had fulfilled all that was written of him, 
in token of the completeness of the sacrifice 
and of God’s acceptance of it, they took him 
down from the treeand laid himin a sepulchre. 


15 Moreover the Philistines had 
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went down, and) 
him, and fought again 
tines: and David waxe 
And. Ishbi-benob, which 
sons of the giant, the weig 
spear weighed three hundred 
of brass in weight, he being 
with a new sword, thought to 
slain David. 17 But Abish 
son of Zeruiah, suecoured hin 
smote the Philistine, and killec 
Then the men of David swar 
him, saying, Thou shalt go no 
out with us to battle, that thou ¢ 
not the light of Israel. 18 / 
came to pass after this, that ther 
again a battle with the Philistir 
Gob: then Sibbechai the Hush 
slew Saph, which was of the so 
the giant. 19 And there was< 
battle inGobwith the Philisti 
Elhanan the son of Jaare-oregi 
Beth-lehemite, slew the broth 
Goliath the Gittite, the staff of } 
spear was like a weaver’s beam. 
And there was yet a battle in” 
where there was aman of great st 
that had onevery handsix fi 
on every foot six toes, four and ty 
in number; and he also was be 
the giant. 21 And when he ¢ 
Israel, Jonathan the son of Shi 
the brother of David slew hi 
These four were born to the gig 
Gath, and fell by the hand of 
and by the hand of his servz 


We have here the story of some et 
with the Philistines, which happene 
should seem, in the latter end of | 
reign. Though he had so subdue 
that they could not bring any great nu 
into the field, yet, as long as they h 
giants among them to be their chai 
they would never be quiet, but t 
casions to disturb the peace of 
challenge them, or make incursio) 
them. a 
I. David himself was engaged w: 
of the giants. The Philistines beg 
yet again, v.15. The enemies ¢ 
rael are restless in their attemp 
them. David, though old, desiret 
of ease from the public service, but i 
down in person to fight against the Phi 
(Senescit, non segnescit— He grows 0 
not indolent), a sign that he foug 
his own glory (at this age he was l ade 


ot 


n, 1. In distress and danger. He 
e could bear the fatigues of war as 
ad done formerly ; his will was. 
| he hoped he could do as at other 
But he found himself deceived; age. 
is hair, and, after a little toil, he 
aint. His body could not keep pace 
mind. ‘The champion of the Philis- 
s soon aware of his advantage, per- 
David’s strength failed him, and, 
mself strong and well-armed, he 
o slay David ; but God was not in 
yughts, and therefore in that very day 
all perished. The enemies of God’s 
e are often very strong, very subtle, 
very sure of success, like Isbi-benob, 
2 is no strength, nor counsel, nor 
nee against the Lord. 2. Wonder- 
rescued by Abishai, who came season- 
rin to his relief, v.17. Herem we must 
Abishai’s courage and fidelity to his 
: (to save whose life he bravely ven- 
his own), but much more the good 
nce of God, which brought him in to 
succour in the moment of his ex- 
. Such.a cause and such a champion, 
) distressed, shall not be deserted. 
len Abishai succoured him, gave him a 
al, it may be, to relieve his fainting | 
$, or appeared as his second, he (namely, 
, 80 | understand it) smote the Philis- 
1 killed him; for it is said (v. 22) 
vid had himself a hand in slaying 
ants. David fainted, but he did not 
though his strength failed him, he 
ge his ground, and then God sent 
n this help in the time of need, whieh, 
jough brought him by his junior and in- 
he thankfully accepted, and, with a 
recruiting, gained his point, and came 
onqueror. Christ, in his agonies, was 
thened by an angel. In spiritual con- 
even strong saints sometimes wax 
t; then Satan attacks them furiously ; 
those that stand their ground and resist 
hall be relieved, and made more than 
erors. 3. David’s servants hereupon 
ved that he should never expose him- 
thus any more. They had easily per- 
suaded him not to fight against Absalom 
th. xviii. 3), but against the Philistines he 
d go, till, having had this narrow escape, 
as resolved in council, and confirmed 
h an oath, that the light of Israel (ats 
ide and glory, so David was) should never 
put again into such hazard of being 
out. The lives of those who are 
uable to their country as David was 
ht to be preserved with a double care, 
by themselves and others. 
I. The rest of the giants fell by the hand 
David’s servants. 1. Saph was slain by 
echai, one of David’s worthies, v. 18. 
| Chon. ri 29 2 Another. who was 


ex to Gouata, was sian by E.aanan,! ius rum; Sauls particularly named, either 


who is mentioned ch. xxiii. 24. 3. Another, 
who was of very unusual bulk, who had 
more fingers and toes than other pe 
(v. 20), and such an unparalleled insolence 
hat, though he had seen the fall of other 
giants, yet he defied Israel, was slain by Jo- 
nathan the son of Shimea. Shimea had one 
son named Jonadab (2 Sam. xiii. 3), whom 
I should have taken for the same with this 
Jonathan, but that the former was noted for 
subtlety, the latter for bravery. ‘I'hese giants 
were probably the remains of the sons of 
Anak, who, though long feared, fell at last. 
Now observe, (1.) It is folly for the strong 
man to glory in his strength. David's ser- 
vants were no bigger nor stronger than other 
men; yet thus, by divine assistance, they 
mastered one giant after another. God 
chooses by the weak things to confound the 
mighty. (2.) It is common for these to go 
down slain to the pit who have been the ter- 
rer of the mighty in the land of the living, 
Ezek. xxxii. 27. (3.) The most powerful 
enemies are often reserved for the last con- 
flict. David began his glory with the con- 
quest of one giant, and here concludes it 
with the conquest of four. Death is a 
Christian’s last enemy, and a son of Anak ; 
but, through him that triumphed for us, we 
hope to be more than conquerors at last, 
even over that enemy. 5 


CHAP. XXII. 


This chapter is a psalm, a psalm of praise; we find it afterwards 
inserted among David's psalms (Ps. xviii.) with some little 
variation. We have it here as it.was first composed for his own 
_closet and his own harp; but there we have it as it was after- 
wards delivered to the chief musician for the service of the 
chureh, a second edition with some ainendments ; for, though iz 
was calculated primarily for David's case, yet it might indif- 
ferently serve the devetion.of others, in giving thanks for their 
deliveraneces ; or it was intended that his people should thus join 
with him in his thanksgivings, because, being a public person, 
his dehverances.were to be accounted public blessings and called 
for public acknowledgments. The inspired historian, baying 
largely related David's deliverances in uhis aud the foregoing 
book, end one particularly in the close of the foregoing chapter, 
thought fit to record this sacred poem as a memorial of all thac 
had been before related. Some think that David penned this 
psalm when he was-old, upon.a general review of the mercies o. 
his life and the many wonderful preservations God bad blessed 
him with, from first to last. We shoul, in our praises, look.as 
far back as we can, and not suffer time to wear out the sense of 
God’s favours. Others think that he penned it when he was 
young, Upon ocvasion of some of his first deliverances, and kept 
it by him for his use afterwards, and that, upon every new de- 
liverange, his practice was to sing this song. But the book of 


Psalms shows that he varied as therewas occasion, aud confined © 


not himself to one form. Tlere is, 1. ‘Ihe utle of the psalm, 
ver. 1. 1. The psalm itself, in which, with a very warm devo- 
tion and very great fluency and copiousuess of expressiun, 1. 
He gives glory to God, 2. He takes comfort in bim, and he 
finds matter for bath, (1.) In the experiences he had of Gad’s 
former favours. (2-) Ju the expectations he had of his further 
favours. These are intermixed throughout the whole psalm, 


A ND David spake unto the Lora 

the words of this song in the day 

that the Lorp had delivered him out 

of the hand of all his enemies, and 
out of the hand of Saul. 


Observe here, I. That it has often heen 
the lot of God’s people to have many ene- 
mies, and to be in imminent danger of fall- 
ing into their hands. David was a man 
after God’s heart, but not after men’s heart: 
many were those that hated him, and sought 
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David's song of prarse 


1. As distinguished from his enemies of the 
heathen nations. Saul hated David, but 
David did not hate Saul, and therefore would 
not reckon him among his enemies; or, 
rather, 2. As the chief of his enemies, who 
was more malicious and powerful! than any 
of them. Let not those whom God loves 
marvel if the world hate them. 

II. Those that trust.God in the way of 
duty shall find him a present help to them 
in their greatest dangers. David did so. 
God delivered him out of the hand of Saul. 
He takes special notice of this. Remarkable 
preservations should be mentioned in our 
praises w th a particular emphasis. He de- 
livered him also out of the hand of all his 
enemies, one after another, sometimes in one 
way, sometimes in another ; and David, from 
his own experience, has assured us that, 
though many are the troubles of the righteous, 
yet the Lord delivers them out of them ail, 
Ps. xxxiv. 19. We shall never be delivered 
from all our enemies till we get to heaven ; 
and to that heavenly kingdom God will pre- 
serve all that are his, 2 ‘lim. iv. 18. 

Ill. Those that have received many sig- 
nal mercies from God ought to give him the 
glory of them. Every new mercy in our 
hand should put a new song into our mouth, 
even praises to our God. Where there is a 
grateful heart, out of the abundance of that 
the mouth will speak. David spoke, not 
only to himself, for his own pleasure, nor 
merely to those about him, for their instruc- 
tion, but to the Lord, for his honour, the 
words of this song. Then we sing with grace 
when we sing to the Lord. In distress he 
cried with his voice (Ps. cxlii. 1), therefore 
with his voice he gave thanks. ‘Thanks- 
giving to God is the sweetest vocal musie. 

IV. We ought to be speedy in our thank- 
ful returns to God: In the day that God de- 
livered him he sang this song. While the 
mercy is fresh, and our devout affections are 
most excited by it, let the thank-offering be 
brought, that it may be kindled with the fire 
of those affections. 


2 And he said, The Lorp %s my 
rock, and my fortress, and my de- 
liverer; 3 The God of my rock; in 
him will I trust: Ae is my shield, and 
the horn of my salvation, my high 
tower, and my refuge, my saviour ; 
thou savest me from violence. 4 I 
will call on the Lory, who is worthy 
to be praised: so shall I be saved 
from mine enemies. 5 When the 
waves of death compassed me, the 
floods of ungodly men made me afraid; 
6 The sorrows of hell compassed me 
about; the snares of death prevented 
me; 7 Inmy distress J called upon 
the Lorp, and cried to my God: and 
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he did hear my voied 
ple, and my cry did 
ears. 8 Then the earth 
trembled; the foundations o 
moved aaa shook, because 
wroth. 9 There went up a 
out of his nostrils, and fire o} 
his mouth devoured: coals were 
dled by it. 10 He bowed the heay 
also, and came down; and darkr 
was under his feet. 11 And he 
upon a cherub, and did fly: and 
was seen upon the wings of the w 
12 And he made darkness pavil 
round about him, dark waters, | 
thick clouds of the skies. 13 Thro 
the brightness before him were ¢ 
of fire kindled. 14 The Lorp th 
dered from heaven, and the 
High uttered his voice. 15 A af 
sent out arrows, and scattered th 
lightning, and discomfited th 
16 And the channels of the sea 
peared, the foundations of the w 
were discovered, at the rebukin, 
the Lorp, at the blast of the br 
of his nostrils. 17 He-sent f 
above, he took me; he drew me 
of many waters; 18 He deliv 
me from my strong enemy, and f 
them that hated me: for they } 
too strong for me. 19 They} 
vented me in the day of my calami 
but the Lorp was my stay. 20 
brought me forth also into a | 
place : he delivered me, because 
delighted in me. 21 The Lorr 
warded me according to my righte 
ness : according to the cleanness 0 Oo 
hands hath he recompensed me 
For I have kept the ways oi el 
Lorp, andhave not wickedly depé 
from my God. 23 For all his j \t 
ments were before me: and ¢ 
his statutes, I did not dena 
them. 24 I was also upright be 
him, and have kept myself from m 
iniquity. 25 Therefore the L 
hath recompensed me aceore 
my righteousness; according t 
cleanness in his eye sight. 26 V y 
the merciful thou wilt show th 
merciful, and with the u 

thou wilt show thyself Ree 
With the pure thou wilt show th 


swith the froward thou wilt 
yself unsavoury. 28 And 
eted people thou wilt save: 
thine eyes are upon the haughty, 
{thou mayest bring them down. 
r thou arf my lamp, O Lorp: 
}and the Lorp will lighten my dark- 
Iness. 30 For by thee I have run 
through a troop: by my God have I 
ed over a wall. 31 As for God, 
is way is perfect; the word of the 
RD 7s tried: he is a buckler to all 
em that trustin him. 32 For who 
od, save the Lorp? ‘and who is 
tock, save our God? 33 God is 
strength and power: 
eth my way perfect. 34 He 
eth my feet like hinds’ feet: and 
eth me upon my high places. 35 
teacheth my hands to war; SO 
a bow of steel is broken by mine 
ms. 36 Thou hast also given me 
e shield of thy salvation : °and thy 
tleness hath made me great. 37 
ua hast enlarged my steps under 
e; sothat my feet didnot slip. 38 
ave pursued mine enemies, and 
royed them; and turned not 
in until I had consumed them. 
And I have consumed them, and 
wounded them, that they could not 
“arise: yea, they are fallen under my 
| feet. 40 For thou hast girded me 
With strength to battle: them that 
ose up against me hast thou sub- 
led under me. 41 Thou hast also 
ven me the necks of mine enemies, 
that 1 might destroy them that hate 
“me. 42 They looked, but there was 
none to save; even unto pat _Lorp, 
it he answered them not. 43 Then 
d I beat them as small as ane dust 
the earth, I did stamp them as the 
ie of the street, and did spread 


‘them abroad. 44 Thou also hast 

elivered me from the strivings of 
“my people, thou hast kept me “to be 
head of the heathen: a people which 
Mh knew not shall serve me. 45 
Strangers shall submit themselves 
unto me: as soon as they hear, 
ey shall be obedient unto me. 46 
Strangers shall fade away, and they 
‘shall ‘he afraid out of their close 
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and he} 


47 The Lop liveth; and! Luke i. 69 


blessed Bi my reeks 


me, 49 And that bringeth me forth 
from mine enemies: thoualsohast lifted 
me up on high aboye them that rose 
up against me: thou hast delivered 
me from the violent man. 50 There- 
fore I will give thanks unto thee, O 
Lorp, among the heathen, and I will 
sing praises unto thy name. 51 He 
is the tower of salvation for hs:king : 
and showeth mercy to his anointed, 
unto David, and to his seed for ever- 
more. 


Let us observe, in this song of praise, 

I. How David adores God, and gives him 
the glory of his infinite perfections. ‘There 
is none like him, nor any to be compared 
with him (v.32): Who is God, save the Lord? 
All others that are adored as deities are coun- 
terfeits and pretenders. None is to be re- 
lied on but he. Who is a rock, save our 
God? ‘They are dead, but the Lord liveth, 
v.47. "hey disappoint their worshippers 
when they most need them. But as for 
God his way is perfect, v. 31. Men begin 
in kindness, but end not—promise, but per- 
form not; but God will finish his work, and 
his word is tried, and what we may trust. 

II. How he triumphs in the interest he 
has in this God, and his relation to him, which 
he lays down as the foundation of all the 
benefits he has received from him: He is my 
God; as such he cries to him (v 7), and 
cleaves to him (v. 22) ; “and, if my God, then 
my rock” (v. 2), that is, “my strength and 
my power (v. 33), the rock under which I 
take shelter (he who is to me as the shadow 


| of a great rock in a weary land), the rock on 


which I build my hope,” v.3. Whatever is 
my strength and support, it is the God of my 
rock that makes it so; nay, he is the God of 
the rock of my salvation (v. 47): my saving 
strength is in him and from him. David 
often hid himself in a rock (1 Sam. xxiv. 
2), but God was his chief hiding-place. ‘ He 
is my fortress, in which I am safe and think 
myself so—my high tower, or stronghold, in 
which I am out of the reach of real evils— 


the tower of salvation (v.51), which can never ~ 


be scaled, nor battered, nor undermined. 
Salvation itseif saves me. Am I in distress? 
he is my deliverer—struck at, shot at ? he is 
my shield—pursued ? he is my refuge—op- 
pressed? he is my saviour, that rescues me 
out of the hand of those that seek my ruin. 

Nay, he is the horn of my salvation, by which 
I am strongly protected, and my enemies are 
strongly pushed.” Christ is spoken of as 
the horn of salvation in the house of David, 
“Ain I burdened, and ready to 
9 o 


Die iu’ S thanksgiving, — 
and exalted be . 
the God of the rock of my salvation. 
48 It is God that avengeth me, and 
that bringeth down the people under 
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sink? The Lord is my stay (v. 19), by whom] (3.) That God a 


I am supported: Am J in the dark, be- 
nighted, ataloss? Thou art my lamp, O Lord! 
to show me my way, and thou wilt dispel 
my durkness,” v.29. If we sincerely take the 
Lord for our God, all this, and much more, 
he will be to us, all we need and can desire. 

Ill. What improvement he makes of his 
interest in God. If he be mine, 1. In him 
will I trust (v. 3), that is, “I will resign 
myself to his direction, and them depend 
upon his power, and wisdom, and goodness, 
to conduct me well. 2. On him I will call 
(v. 4), for he is worthy to be praised. What 
we have found in God that is worthy to be 
praised should engage us to pray to him, and 
thereby we do in effect praise him and give 
glory to him. 3. To him will I give thanks 
(v. 50), and that publicly. When he was 
among the heathen he would neither be 
afraid nor ashamed to own his obligations to 
the God of Israel. 

IV. The full and large account he keeps 
for himself, and gives to others, of the great 
and kind things God had done for him. ‘This 
takes up most of the song. He gives God 
the glory both of his deliverances and of his 
successes, showing both the perils he was 
delivered from and the power he) was. ad- 
vanced to. 

1. He magnifies the great salvat.ons God 
had wrought for him. God sometimes brings 
his people into very great difficulties: and 
dangers, that he may have the honour of 
saving them and they the comfort of being 
saved by him. He owns, Thou hast saved 
me from violence (v. 3), from my enemies 
(v. 4), from my strong enemy, meaning Saul, 
who, if God had not succoured him, would 
have, been too hard for him, v.18. Thou 
hast given me the shield of thy salvation, 
36. To magnify the salvation, he observes, 

(1.) That the danger was very great. and 
threatening out of which he was delivered. 
Men rose up against him (v. 40, 49) that 
hated him (v.41), a violent man (v.49), namely, 
Saul, whowwas malicious in his designs against 
him and vigorous in his pursuit. This is 


-expressed figuratively, ». 5, 6. He was sur- 


rounded with death on every side, threat- 
ened to be overwhelmed, and saw no: way of 
escape. So violently did the waves of death 
beat upon him, so strongly did the cords and 
snares of death hold him, that he could not 
help himself, any more than a man in the 
grave can. ‘The floods of Belial, the wicked 
one, and his wicked instruments, made him 
afraid; he trembled to see not only earth, 
but death and hell, in arms against him. 

(2.) ‘That his deliverance was am answer 
to prayer, v. 7. He has here left us a good 
example, when we are in distress, to cry unto 
God with importunity, as children in a fright 
ery to their parents; and great encourage- 
ment to do so, in that he found God ready 
to answer prayer out of his temple in heaven, 
where he is continually served and adored. 


fire out of his mouth (. 9), 


v. | ment of his enemies and the protection < 


os => Iman . 
is enemies e expressi 
from the descent of the divine 
Mount Sinai, v. 8,9, &¢. We¢ 
that in any of David’s God 
for him with thunder (as in Samuel’s | 
or with hail (as in Toutud’s time), or 
the stars in their courses (as in Debo 
time); but these lofty metaphors are 
{1.] Yo set forth the glory of Gok 
was manifested in his deliverance. — 
wisdom and power, his goodness and f 
fulness, his justice and holiness, and 
sovereign dominion over all the eres 
all the counsels of men, which a 
favour of David, were as: clear ay 
discovery of God's glory-to an eye of i 
such miraculous interpositions would” 
been to an eye of sense. [2.] To set f 
God’s displeasure against his enemies. 
so espoused his cause that he shoy 
self an enemy to al] his enemies ; his a 
is set forth by a smoke out of his nostril 
coals k 
(@. 13), arrows, v. 15. ' knows” 
power and terror of his wrath? [3. 
forth the extraordinary confusion v 
enemies were put into, and the cons 
tion that seized them; as if the ea th 
trembled and the ‘foundations of ti 
had been discovered, v. 8, 16. Who. 
stand before God when he is angry? — 
To show how ready God was to help | 
He rode upon a cherub and did fly, v. 
God hastened to his succour, and cam 
him with seasonable relief, though | 
seemed at a distanee; yet he was a 
hiding himself (Isa. uly. 15), for he n 
darkness his pavilion (v. 12), for the z 


own people. 
(4.) That God manifested his p 
favour and kindness to him in these deli 
ances (v. 20): He delivered me, beca 
delighted in me. The deliverance 
from common providence, but covena 
he was herein treated as a favourite ; so 
perceived by the communications of ¢ 
grace and comfort to his soul with th 
liverances, and the communion he had) 
God in them. Herein he was a Bt 
Christ, whom God upheld -beeause 
lighted i in him, Isa. xlii. Y, 2 
2. He magnifies the great succes 
had crowned him with. He had n 
preserved but prospered him. 
blessed, (1.) With liberty and e ‘ 
He was brought into a lar plas te 
where he had room to’ pet t and his 
were enlarged under him, so that heh 
to stir (v. 37), being no longer s 
and confined. (2.) With wae 
strength, and swiftness. 
bred up to the crook, he dates i 
in the arts of war fond ualified for th 7 
and perils of it. God, having eal 


qualified him for the service. 

y ingenious (He teacheth 
ar, v. 35. And this ingenuity 
yd as strength, for it follows, “so 
i of steel is broken by my arms,” 
o mu by main force as by dexterity), 
1d very vigorous and valiant (Thow hast 
me with strength to battle, v.40. He 
od the glory of all his courage and 
or service), and very expeditious : 
aketh my feet swift like hinds’ feet (v. 34), 
is of great advantage both in charging 

ting. (3.) With victory over his 
not only Saul and Absalom, but the 
s, Moabites, Ammonites, Syrians, 
ner neighbouring nations, whom he 
_and made tributaries to Israel. 


43. ‘They were speedy victories (I 
i not again till I had consumed them, v. 
d complete victories. The enemies of 
| were wounded, destroyed, consumed, fell 
his feet, trampled upon, and disabled 
, and their necks lay at his mercy. 
ied both to earth and heaven fer 
but in vain. There was none to save, 
lat durst appear for them. God an- 
ered them not, for they were not on his 
or did they ery unto him till they were 
sht to the last extremity. Being thus 
med, they became an easy prey to 
righteous and victorious sword, so 
beat them as small as the dust of the 
which is scattered by the wind and 
_on by every foot. (4.) With ad- 
ent to honour and power. ‘To this 
anointed before his troubles began, 
t length, post tot discrimina rerum— 
his dangers and disasters, he gained 
t. ‘God made his way perfect (v. 33), 
him success in all his undertakings, 
n upon his high places (v. 34), denoting 
afety and dignity. God’s gentleness, 
e and tender mercy, made him great 
36), gave him great wealth, and great 
lority, and a name like that of the great 
) of the earth. He was kept to be the 
the heathen (v. 44); his signal pre- 
ons evinced that he was designed and 
ed for something great—to rule over 
Tsrael, notwithstanding the strivings of 
cople, and so that those whom he had 
known should serve him, many of the 
tions that lay remote. ‘Thus he was lifted 
| On high, as high as the throne, above 
se that rose up against him, v. 49. 
. The comfortable reflections he makes 
on his own integrity, which God, by those 
)nderful deliverances, had graciously owned 
Witnessed to, v. 21—25. He means 
ecially his integrity with reference to Saul 
Ishbosheth, Absalom and Sheba, and 
who either opposed his coming to the 
or endeavoured to dethrone him. 
sely accused him and misrepresented 
t he had the testimony of his con- 
nee for him that he was not an ambitious 
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David's thanksgiving. 
aspirmg man, a false and bloody man, ag 
they called him,—that he had never taken 
any indirect unlawful courses to secure or 
raise himself, but in his whole conduct had 
kept in the way of his duty,—and that in 
the whole course of his conversation he had, 
for the main, made religion his business, so 
that he could take God’s favours to him as 
the rewards of his righteousness, not of debt, 
but of grace. God had recompensed him, 
though not for his righteousness, as if that 
had merited any thing at the hand of God, 
yet according to his righteousness, which he 
was well pleased with, and had an eye to. 
His conscience witnessed for him, 1. That 
he had made the word of God his rule, and 
had kept to it, v. 23. "Wherever he was, 
God’s judgments were before him as his 
guide; whithersoever he went, he took his 
religion along wita him; and though he was 
forced to depart from his country, and sent, 
as it were, to serve other gods, yet, as for 
God’s statutes, he did not depart from them, 
but kept the way of the Lord and walked in 
it. 2. That he had carefully avoided the 
bye-paths of sin. He had not wickedly de- 
parted from his God. He could not say but 
that he had taken some false steps, but he 
had not deserted God, nor forsaken his way. 
Sins of infirmity he could not acquit himself 
from, but the grace of God had kept him from 
presumptuous sins. ‘Though he had some- 
times weakly. departed from his duty, he had 
never wickedly departed from his God. By 
this it appeared that he was upright before 
God, or to God (in his sight, and with an eye 
to him), that he kept himself from his own 
iniquity, not only from that particular sin of 
killmg Saul when it was in the power of his 
hand to do it, but, in general, he was afraid 
of sin and watchful against it, and made 
conscience of what he said and did. The 
matter of Uriah is an exception (1 Kings 
xv. 5), like that in Hezekiah’s character, 
2 Chron. xxxii. 31. Note, A careful abstain- 
ing from our own iniquity is one of the best 
evidences of our own integrity ; and the tes- 
timony of our conscience for us that we have 
done so will be such a rejoicing as will not 
only lessen the griefs of an afflicted state, but 
increase the comforts of a prosperous state. 
David reflected with more comfort upon his 
victories over his own iniquity than upon his 
conquest of Goliath and all the hosts of the 
uncircumcised Philistines; and the witness 
of his own heart to his uprightness was 
sweeter though more silent music than 
theirs that sang, David has slain his ten 
thousands. If a great man be a good man, 
his goodness will be much more his satis- 
faction than his greatness. Let favour be 
shown to the upright, and his uprightness 
will sweeten it, will double it. 

VI. 'The comfortable prespects -he has of 
God’s further favour. As-he looks back, so 
he looks torward, with pleasure, and assures 
himself of the kindness God has in store 
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David's last words. 
for all the saints, for himself, and also for his 
seed... 

1. For all good people, v. 26—28. As 
God had dealt with him according to his 
uprightness, so he will with all others. He 
takes occasion here to lay down the esta- 
blished rules of God’s procedure with the 
children of men :— 

(1.) That he will do good to those that are 
upright in their hearts. As we are found 
towards God, he will be found towards us. 

1.] God’s mercy and grace will be the joy 
of those that are merciful and gracious. 
Even the merciful need mercy, and they shall 
obtain it. [2.] God’s uprightness, his justice 
and faithfulness, will be the joy of those that 
are upright, just, and faithful, both towards 
God and man. [3.] God’s purity and holi- 
ness will be the joy of those that are pure 
and holy, who therefore give thanks at the 
remembrance thereof. And, if any of these 
good people be afflicted people, he will save 
them, either out of their afflictions or by and 
after them. On the other hand, 

(2.) That those who turn aside to crooked 


ways he will lead forth with the workers of 


miquity, as he says in another psalm. Wath 
the froward he will wrestle; and those with 
whom God wrestles are sure to be foiled. 
Woe unto him that strives with his Maker! 
God will walk contrary to those that walk 
contrary to him and be displeased with those 
that are displeased with him. As for the 
haughty, his eyes are upon them, marking 
them ont, as it were, to be brought down; 
for he resists the proud. 

2. For himself. He foresaw that his con- 
quests and kingdom would be yet further 
enlarged, v. 45, 46. Even the sons of the 


- stranger, that would hear the report of his 


victories and the tokens of God’s presence 
with him, would be possessed with a fear of 
him, would be forced to submit to him, 
though feignedly, and would be obedient to 
him. ‘The successes which he had had he 
Jooked upon as earnests of more and means 
of more. Who durst oppose him by whom 
so many had been overcome? Thus the Son 
of David goes on conquering and to conquer, 
Rey. vi. 2. His gospel, which has been vic- 
torious, shall be so more and more. 

3. For his seed: He showeth mercy to his 
Messiah (v. 51), not only to David himself, 
but to that seed of his for evermore. David 
was himself anointed of God, not a usurper, 
but duly called to the government and quali- 
fied for it; therefore he doubted not but God 
would show mercy to him, that mercy which 


_ he had promised notto take from him nor from 


his posterity (ch. vil. 15, 16); on that promise 
he depends, with an eye to Christ, who alone 
is his seed for evermore, whose throne and 
kingdom still continue, and will to the end, 


_ whereas the seed and lineage of David are 


long since extinct. See Ps. Ixxxix. 28, 29. 


Thus all his joys and all his hopes terminate, | have upon record the last words 


as ours should, in the great Redeemer. 
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CHAY. | 
The historian is now drawing 
reign, and therefore gives us an 
last words, which he spoke by 
have reference to his sced that was to be vel 
in theclose of the foregoing chapter,-vers 1 
men, especially the military men, that were 
“the first three (ver. S—17), Uwe of the next 
and then the thirty, ver. 24—39. 


OW these be the last v r 
David. David the son of 

said, and the man who was rai, 
on high, the anointed of the ¢ 
Jacob, and the sweet psalmist ¢ 
rael, said, 2 The Spirit of the’ 
spake by me, and his word was | 
tongue. 3 The God of Israe 
the Rock of Israel spake to m 
that ruleth over men must l 
ruling in the fear of God. 44 
shall be as the light of the m 
when the sun riseth, even a me 
without clouds; as the tender 
springing out of the earth by 
shining ‘after rain. 5 Altho ug 
house be not so with God; y 
hath made with mean everlastin 
nant, ordered in all things, a 
for thaae is all my salvation, and; 
desire, although he make ié © 
grow. 6 But the sons of Belia 
be all of them as thorns thrust ; 
because they cannot be taken” 
hands: 7 But the man that 
touch them must be fenced witl 
and the staff of a spear; and 
shall be utterly burned with 
the same place. 
We have here the last will and t 
of king David, or a codicil annexe 
after he had settled the crown upon Sol 
and his treasures upon the temple whi 
to be built. The last words of gre 
good men are thought worthy to | y 
special manner remarked and remer 
David would have those taken notice 
added either to his Psalms (as they al 
to that in the foregoing chapter) or 
chronicles of his reign. ‘Those words 
cially in v. 5, though recorded befo 
may suppose he often repeated for 
consolation, even to his last br 
therefore they are called his last . 
When we find death approaching we § 
endeavour both to honour God and ¢ 
those about us with our last word: 
those that have had long experience of 
goodness and the pleasantness of w 
when they come to finish their cours 
a record of that experience and be 
testimony to the truth of the pron 


and Moses, and here of Dayid, 


legacy to those that were left be- 
re here told, ~ 


related either, as is usual, by the 
tator himself, or, rather, by the historian, 
. 1. He is described, 1. By the meanness 
of his original: He was the son of Jesse. It 
jod for those who are advanced to be 
er-stones and top-stones to be reminded, 
and often to remind themselves, of the rock 
out of which they were hewn. 2. The height 
of his elevation: He was raised up on high, 
one favoured of God, and designed for 
something great, raised up as a prince, to sit 

oe than his neighbours, and as a prophet, 
to see further; for, (1.) He was the anointed 
of the God of Jacob, and so was serviceable 
the people of God in their civil intergsts, 
“protection of their country and the ad- 
stration of justice among them. (2.) He 
the sweet psalmist of Israel, and so was 
ficeable to them in their religious exer- 
cises. He penned the psalms, set the tunes, 
appointed both the singers and the instru- 
ats of music, by which the devotions of 
people were much excited and enlarged. 
te, The singing of psalms is a sweet or- 
mce, very agreeable to those that delight 
praising God. It is reckoned among the 
jhonours to which David was raised up that 
he was a psalmist: in that he was as ‘truly 
zat as in his being the anointed of the God 
Jacob.. Note, It is true preferment to be 
ceable to the church in acts of devotion 
instrumental to promote the blessed 
of prayer and praise. Observe, Was 
vid a prince? He was so for Jacob. 
he a psalmist? He was so for Israel. 
‘ote, Phe dispensation of the Spirit is given 
0 every man to profit withal, and therefore, 
as every man has received the gift, so let him 


n inister the same. 
I. What the purport of it is. It is an 


ount of his communion with God. Ob- 


e, 
1. What God said to him both for his 
ection and for his encouragement as a 
ing, and to be, in like manner, of use to his 
uiccessors. Pious persons take a pleasure 
in calling to mind what they have heard from 
God, in recollecting his word, and revolving 
it im their minds. Thus what God spoke 
once David heard twice, yea often. See here, 
| (.) Who spoke: The Spirit of the Lord, 
Ith . God of Israel, and the Rock of Israel, 

ich some think is an intimation of the 
| ‘inity of persons in the Godhead—the Fa- 
‘ther the God of Israel, the Son the Rock of 
srael, and the Spirit proceeding from the 
ther and the Son, who spoke by the prophets, 
ind particularly by David, and whose word 
vas not only in his heart, but in his tongue, 
or the benefit of others. David here avows 
ivine inspiration, that in his psalms, and 

composition, The Spirit of God spoke 

him. He, and other holy men, spoke and 
|wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
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This puts an honour upon the book of 
Psalms, and recommends them to our use in 
our devotions, that they are words which the 
Holy Ghost teaches. 

(2.) What was spoken. Here seems to 
be a distinction made between what the 
Spirit of God spoke by Dayid, which includes 
all his psalms, and what the Rock of Israel] 
spoke to David, which concerned himsel! 
and his family. Let ministers observe that 
those by whom God speaks to others are 
concerned to hear and heed what he speaks 
to themselves. Those whose office it is to 
teach others their duty must be sure to learn 
and do their own. Now that which is here 
said (v. 3, 4) may be considered, [1.] With 
application to David, and his royal family. 
And so here is, First, The duty of magis- 
trates enjomed them. When a king was 
spoken to from God he was not to be com- 
plimented with the height of his dignity and 
the extent of his power, but to be told his 
duty. ‘Must is for the king,” we say 
Here is a must for the king- He must be just, 
ruling in the fear of God; and so must all 
inferior magistrates in their places Let 
rulers remember that they rule over men— 
not over beasts which they may enslave and 
abuse at pleasure, but over reasonable crea- 
tures and of the same rank with themselves. 
They rule over men that have their follies 
and infirmities, and therefore must be borne 
with. ‘They rule over men, but under God, 
and for him; and therefore, 1. They must 
he just, both to those over whom they rule, 
in allowing them their rights and properties, 
and between those over whom they rule, 
using their power to right the injured against 
the injurious; see Deut. i.16,17. It is not 
enough that they do no wrong, but they 
must not suifer wrong to be done. 2. They 
must rule in the fear of God, that is, they 
must themselves be possessed with a fear of 
God, by which they will be effectually re- 
stramed from all acts of injustice and op- 
pression. Nehemiah was so (Neh. vy. 15) So 
did not I, because of the fear of God), and 
Joseph, Gen: xl. 18. They musé aiso en- 
deavour to promote the fear of God (that is, 
the practice of religion) among those over 
whom they rule. ‘The magistrate is to be 
the keeper of both tables, and to protect 
both godliness and honesty.. Secondly, Pros- 
perity promised them if they do this duty. 
He that rules in the fear of God shall be as 
the light of the morning, v.4. Light is sweet 
and pleasant, and he that does his duty shall 
have the comfort of it; his rejoicing will be 
the testimony of his conscience. Light is 
bright, and a good prince is illustrious; his 
justice and piety will be his honour. Light 
is a blessing, nor are there any greater and 
more extensive blessings to the public than 
princes that rule in the fear of God. As the 
light of the morning, which is most welcome 
after the darkness of the night (so was David’s 
government after Saul’s, Ps. Ixxv. 3), which 


David's iast words. 
is mereasing, shines more and more to the} 


perfect day, such is the growing lustre of a| a covenant with thshe : 
It is likewise compared | of David, that he oat yaad 
to the tender grass, which the earth produces | that the gates of hell shall 


good government. 


for the service of man; it brings with it a 
harvest of blessings. See Ps. Ixxii. 6, 16, 
which were also some of the last words of 
David, and seem to refer to those recorded 
here. [2.] With application to Christ, the 
Son of David, and then it must ail be taken 
as a prophecy, and the original will bear it: 
There shall be a ruler among men, or over 
men, that shall be just, and shall rule in the 
fear of God, that is, shall order the affairs of 
religion and divine worship according to his 
Father’s will; and he shall be as the light of 
the morning, &c., for he is the light of the 
world, and as the tender grass, for he is the 
branch of the Lord, and the fruit of the earth, 
Isa.iv.2. Compare this with those promises 
ef Christ which speak of his reigning in 
righteousness and being of quick understand- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, Isa. xi. 1—5; 
xxxil. 1, 2; Ps. lxxii.2. God, by the Spirit, 
gave David the foresight of this, to comfort 
him under the many calamities of his family 
and the melancholy prospects he had of the 
degeneracy of his seed. 

2. What comfortable use he made of this 
which God spoke to him, and what were his 
devout meditations on it, by way of reply, . 5. 
It is not unlike his meditation on occasion of 
suchamessage, 2Sam. vii.18,&c. That which 
goes before the Rock of Israel spoke to him; 
this the Spirit of God spoke by him, and itis 
a most excellent confession of his faith and 
hope in the everlasting covenant. Here is, 

(1.) Trouble supposed: Although my house 
be not so with God, and although he make it 
not to grow. David's family was not so with 
God as is described (v. 3, 4), and as he could 
wish, not so good, not so happy; it had not 
been so while he lived; he foresaw it would 
not be so when he was gone, that his house 
would be neither so pious nor so prosperous 
as one might have expected the offspring of 
such a father to be. [1.] Not so with God. 
Note, We and ours are that really which we 
are with God. This was what David’s heart 
was upon concerning his children, that they 
might be right with God, faithful to him and 
zealous for him. But the children of godly 
parents are often neither so holy nor so 
happy as might be expected. We must be 
made to know that it is corruption, not 
grace, that runs.in the blood, that the race 
is not to the swift, but that God gives his 
Spirit as a free-agent. [2.] Not made to 
grow, in number, in power; it is God that 
makes families to grow or not to grow, Ps. 
evii.41. Good men have often the melan- 
choly prospect of a declining family. David's 
house was typical of the church of Christ, 
which is his house, Heb. iii. 3. Suppose 
this be not so with God as we could wish, 
suppose it be diminished, distressed, dis- 


graced, and veakened, by errors and corrup- 
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tions, yea, almost e: 


against his house. This our § 
forted himself with in his sufferi 
covenant with him stood firm, Isa f 
(2.) Comfort ensured: Yet he hath 
with me an everlasting covenant. W1 
trouble a child of God have the 
of, still he has some ort or 01 
lance it with (2 Cor. iv. 8, 9), ani 
none like this of the Psalmist,. whicl 
understood, {1.] Of the covenant 
(in the type) which God made with 
and his seed, touching the kingdo 
exxxii. 11,12. But, [2.] It must loo 
they, to the covenant of grace made w 
believers, that God will be, in Christ, to 
a God, which was signified by the ¢ 
of royalty, and therefore the promises. 
covenant are called the sure mercies of. 
Isa.lv.3. It is this only that is thee 
ing covenant, and it cannot be ima 
David, who, in so. many of his oaaliial 
so clearly concerning Christ and the g 
the gospel, should forget it in his last 
God has made a covenant of grace with 
Jesus Christ, and we are here told 
That it is an ‘everlasting covenant, from 
lasting in the contrivance and coun 
and to everlasting in the continua 
consequences of it. Secondly, ‘That it 
dered, well ordered im all things, adm 
well, to advance the glory of God at 
honour of the Mediator, sequen i 
holiness and comfort of believers. 
herein well ordered, that whatever is req 
in the covenant is ‘promised, and that 
transgression. in the covenant does not 
us out of covenant, and that it puts o 
vation, not in our own keeping, bu t i 
keeping of a Mediator. Thirdly, Chat 
sure, and therefore sure because well 01 
the general offer of it is sure; the proj 
mercies are sure on the performan 
conditions. ‘The particular applicatior 
to true believers is sure; it is sure to ¢ 
seed. Fourthly, That it is all our salv 
Nothing but this will save us, and® 
sufficient: it is ths only upon ( 
salvation depends. Fifthly, That thei 
it must be adil our desire. : 
interest in this covenant and the promi 
it, and I have enough, I desire no mo 
3. Here is the doom of the sons of 
read, v. 6,7. (1.) They shall be th 
as thorns—rejected, abandoned. — 
like thorns, not to be touched with 
passionate and furious that the: 
managed or dealt with by a wise and 
reproof, but must be restrained by 
the sword of justice (Ps. xxxii..9);_ 
fore, like thorns, (2.) They shall 
be mp burnt with fire in the « 
Heb. s. Now this is inten 
As a etek to magistrates tow 
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ci. 8. Or, [2.] As a cau- 
ates, and particularly to Da- 
d successors, to see that they 
elves sons of Belial (as too many 
e), for then neither the dignity 
nor their relation to David 


re them from being thrust away 
ghteous judgments of God. Though 
id not deal with them, God would. 
.] As a prediction of the ruin of all the 
able enemies of Christ’s kingdom. 
re enemies without, that openly op- 
it and fight against it, and enemies 
in, that secretiy betray it and are false 
; both are sons of Belial, children of the 
ed one, of the serpent’s seed; both are 
orms, grievous and vexatious: but both 
> so thrust away as that Christ will 
up his kingdom in despite of their en- 
nity, will go through them (Isa. xxvii. 4), and 
vill, in due time, bless-his church with such 
ie¢ that there shall be no pricking brier nor 
ing thorn. And those that will not re- 
, to give glory to God, shall, in the 
nent-day (to which the Chaldee para- 
as 3 fers this), be burnt with unquench- 
fire. See Luke xix. 27. 
These be the names of the mighty 
iwhom David had: The Tachmo- 
‘that sat in the seat, chief among 
li€ captains ; the same was Adino the 
ite: he lift up his spear against 
it hundred, whom he slew at one 
9 And after him was Eleazar 
n of Dodo the Ahohite, one of 
three mighty men with David, 
m they defied the Philistines that 
there gathered together to battle, 
the men of Israel were gone away : 
He arose, and smote the Philis- 
“until his hand was weary, and 
aand clave unto the sword: and 
Lorp wrought a great victory 
hat day; and the people returned 
fterhim only tospoil. 11 And after 
m was Shammah the sonof Agee the 
ararite. And the Philistines were 
ered together into a troop, where 
a piece of ground full of lentiles : 
d the people fled from the Philis- 
12 But he stood in the midst 
he ground, and defended it, and 
the Philistines: and the Lorp 
aught a great victory. 13 And 
of the thirty chief went down, 
came to David in the harvest 
o the cave of Adullam: and 
oop of the Philistines pitched 


a 


rigr's* 


Sees ishing and suppressing of} in the valley of Rephaim. 
i them thrust away the sons| David was then in a hold, and the 
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gatrison of the Philistines was then 
2 Beth-lehem. 15 And David longed, 
and said, Oh that one would give me 
drink of the, water of the well of 
Beth-lehem, which is by the gate! 


16 And the three mighty men brake - 


through the host of the Philistines, 
and drew water out of the well of 
Beth-lehem, that was by the gate, and 
took if, and brought it to David: 
nevertheless he would not drink there- 
of, but poured it out unto the Lorn. 
17. And he said, Be it far from me, O 
Lorp, that I should do this: zs not 
this the blood of the men that went 
im jeopardy of their lives? therefore 
he would not drink it. These things 
did these three mighty men. 18 And 
Abishai, the brother of Joab, the son 
of Zeruiah, was chief among three. 
| And he lifted up his spear against 
three hundred, and slew them, and 
had the name among'three. 19 Was 
he not most honourable of three? 
therefore he was their captain: how- 
beit he attained not unto the first 
three. 20 And Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada, the son of a valiant man, 
of Kabzeel, who had done many acts, 


he went down also and slew a lion in 
the midst of a pit in time of snow: 
21 And he slew an Egyptian, a goodly 
man: and the Egyptian had a spear 
in his hand; but he went down to 
him with a staff, and plucked the 
spear out of the Egyptian’s hand, and 
slew him with his own spear. 22 
These things did Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada, and had the name among 
three mighty men. 23 He wasmore 
honourable than the thirty, but he 
attained not to the first three. And 
David set him over his guard. 24 
Asahel the brother of Joab was one of. 
the thirty ; Elhanan the son of Dodo 
of Beth-lehem, 25 Shammah the 
Harodite, Elika the Harodite, 26 
Helez the Paltite, Ira the son of Ik- 
kesh the Tekoite, 27 Abiezer the 
Anethothite, Mebunnai the Husha- 
thite, 28 Zalmon the Ahohite, Ma- 
harai the Netophathite, 29 Heleb 


he slew two lionlike men of Moab: _ 
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David's mighty men. 


the son of Baanah, a 
Ittai the son of Ribai out ot Gibeah 
of the children of Benjamin, 30 Be- 

naiah the Pirathonite, Hiddai of the 
brooks of Gaash, 31 Abi-albon the 
Arbathite, Azmaveth the Barhumite, 
32 Kliahba the Shaalbonite, of the 
sons of Jashen, Jonathan, 33 Sham- 
mah the Hararite, Ahiam the son of 
Sharar the Hararite, 34 Eliphelet 
the son of Ahasbai, the son of the 
Maachathite, Eliam the son of Ahi- 
thophel the Gilonite, 35 Hezrai the 
Carmelite, Paarai the Arbite, 36 
Igal the son of Nathan of Zobah, 

Bani the Gadite, 37 Zelek the Rank 
monite, Nahari the Beerothite, ar- 
mourbearer to Joab the son of Ze- 
ruiah, 38 Ira an Ithrite, Gareb anya 
Ithrite, 39 Uriah the Hittite: thirty 
and seven in all. 


I. The catalogue which the historian has 
here left upon record of the great soldiers 
that werein David’s time is intended, 1. For 
the honour of David, who trained them up in 
the arts and exercises of war, and set them 
an example of conduct and courage. It is 
the reputation as well as the advantage of a 
prince to be attended and served by such 
Vrave men asare here described. 2. For the 
honour of those worthies themselves, who 
were instrumental to bring David to the 
crown, settle and protect him in the throne, 
and enlarge his conquests. Note, Those 
that in public stations venture themselves, 
and lay out themselves, to serve the interests 
of their country, are worthy of double ho- 
nour, both to be respected by those of their 
own age and to be remembered by posterity. 
3. To excite those that come after to a yene- 
rous emulation. 4. ‘lo show how much re- 
ligion contributes to the inspiring of men 
with true courage. David, both by his 
psalms and by his offerings for the service of 
the temple, greatly. promoted piety among 
the grandees of the kingdom (1 Chron. xxix. 
6), and, when they became famous for piety, 
they became famous for bravery. 

II. Now these mighty men are here di- 
vided into three ranks :— 

1. The first three, who had done the greatest 
exploits and thereby gained the greatest re- 
putation—Adino (wv. 8), Eleazar {v. 9, 10), 
and Shammah, v. 11,12. Ido not remember 
that we read of any of these, or of their 
actions, any where in all the story of David 
but here and in the parallel place, 1 Chron. 
xi. Many great and remarkable events are 
passed by in the annals, which relate rather 
the blemishes than the glories of David’s 
reign, especially after his sin in the matter of 
Uriah ; so that we may conelude his reign to! 
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Netophathite, | have been really more 


appeared to us while reac jing 
it. ‘The exploits of this > tt 
here recorded. ‘They come: 
in the wars of Israel 
especially the Philistines. ey 
800 at once with his spear. (2.) a 
tied the Philistines, as they by Goliz 
defied Israel, but with better suc 
greater bravery; for when the men 
had gone away, he not only kept his gi 
but arose, and smote the Philistines, on 
God struck a terror equal to the | 
with which this great hero was ins 
His hand was weary, and vet it ¢ 
sword ; as long as he had any s 
maining he held his weapon and f 
his blow. Thus, in the service of ( ef 
should keep up ‘the willingness and 
tion of the spirit, notwithstanding th 
ness and weariness of the flesh 
pursuing (Judg. viii. 4), the hand we 
not quitting the sword. Now that I 

had beaten the enemy, the men of 
who had gone away from the batt 
returned to spoil, v. 10. It is comm 
those who quit the field when an 
to be done to hasten to it when any t 
to be gotten. (3.) Shammah met 
party of the enemy, that were foragi 
routed them, v. 11,12. But observ 
concerning this exploit and the forme 
here said, The Lord wrought a great 
Note, How great soever the bravery 
instruments is, the praise of the achie 
must be-given to God. These for 
battles, but God wrought the victor 
not the strong man then glory in his sti 
nor in any of his military operations 
him that glories glory in the Lord. — 

2. The next three were distinguishe e 

and dignified aboye, the thirty, b 
not to the first three, ». 23. All g 
are not of the same size. Many” a 
and benign star there is which is no 
first magnitude, and many ago 
of the first rate. 


Of this second 
two only are named, Abishai 
whom we have often met with in the’ 
David, and who seem to have been 
ferior in serviceableness, though t 
in dignity, to the first three. Here 
(1.) A brave action of these th e 
junction. They attended ae im 
bles, when he abse¢onded, in vast 
lam (v. 13), stiffered with him, and tl 
were afterwards preferred’ by | hima 
David and his brave men who attend 
who had acted so- yorously agains! 
listines, were, by the iniquity of the fi 
Saul’s reign, driven:to shelter th 
from his rage in caves and stror g | 
marvel thatthe Philistines pitche 
valley of Rephaim, and put 4 gai 
in Bethlehem itself, v. 13,14. If th 
guides are so misled as to persect 
her best friends and champions, | 


ieee 


had his‘ liberty, Bethlehem 
t have been now in the Philistines’ 
ut, being so, weare here told, [1.] 
nestly David longed for the water of 
ell of Bethlehem. Some make it a 
spirited wish, and that he meant, “O 
‘that we could drive the garrison of the Phi- 
listines out of Bethlehem, and make that be- 
loved city of mine our own again!” the well 
eing put for the city, as the river often sig- 
fies the country it passes through. But, if 
1e meant so; those about him did not under- 
tand him; therefore it seems rather to be an 
instance of his weakness. It was harvest- 
je ; the weather was hot; he was thirsty ; 
haps_good water was scarce, and therefore 
earnestly wished, “O that I could but 
e one draught of the water of the well of 
hlehem!” With the water of that well 
had often refreshed himself when he was 
Ja youth, and nothing now will serve him but 
th t, though it is almost impossible to come 
bit. He strangely indulged a humour which 
lhe could give no reason for. Other water 
t quench his thirst as well, but he had a 
y for that above any. It is folly to en- 
n such fancies and greater folly to insist 
the gratification of them. We ought to 
ck our appetites when they go out inor- 
ely towards those things that really 
ore pleasant and grateful than other 
igs (Be not desirous of dainties), much 
when they are thus set upon such 
gs as only please a humour. [2.] How 
ely his three mighty men, Abishai, Ben- 
nd another not named, ventured through 
amp of the Philistines, upon the very 
uth of danger, and fetched water from the 
| of Bethlehem, without David’s know- 
e, Vv. 16. When he wished for it he was 
from desiring that any of his men should 
enture their lives for it ; but those three did, 
yshow, First, How much they valued their 
brimce, and with what pleasure they could 
cun the greatest hazards and undergo the 
reatest hardships in his service. David, 
ugh anointed king, was as yet an exile, a 
r prince that had no external advantages 
so recommend him to the affection and esteem 
pf his attendants, nor was he in any capacity 
prefer or reward them; yet those three 
ere thus zealous for his satisfaction, firmly 
/pelieving the time of recompence would come. 
et us be willing to venture in the cause of 
tist, even when it is a suffering cause, as 
who are assured that it will prevail and 
we shall not lose by it at last. Were 
y so forward to expose themselves upon 
least hint of their prince’s mind and so 
bitious to please him? And _ shall not 
covet to approve ourselves to our Lord 
s by aready compliance with every inti- 
nation of his will given us by his word, 
‘Spirit, and providence? Secondly, How little 
jthey feared the Philistines. They were glad 
#f an occasion to defy them. Whether they 


. 
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, no doubt, get advantage by it.| broke through the host clandestinely, and 


XXII. | David's mighty men. 
with such art that the Philistines did not dis- 
cover them, or openly, and with such terror 
in their looks that the Philistines durst not 
oppese them, is not certain; it should seem, 
they-forced their way, sword in hand. But 
see, [3.] How self-denyingly David, when he 
had this far-fetched dear-bought water, poured 
it out before the Lord, v.17. First, Thus he 
would show the tender regard he had to the 
lives of his soldiers, and how far he was from 
beimg prodigal of their blood, Ps. Ixxii. 14 
In God’s sight the death of his saints is pre- 
cious. Secondly, Thus he would testify his 
sorrow for speaking that foolish word which 
occasioned those men to put their lives in 
their hands. Great men should take heed 
what they say, lest any bad use be made of it 
by those about them. Thirdly, Thus he 
would prevent the like rashness in any of his 
men for the future. Fourthly, Thus he would 
cross his own foolish fancy, and punish him- 
self for entertaining and indulging it, and 
show that he had sober thoughts to correct 
his rash ones, and knew how to deny him- 
self even in that which he was most fond of. 
Such generous mortifications become the 
wise, the great, and the good. Fifthly, Thus 
he would honour God and give glory to him. 
The water purchased at this rate he thought 
teo precious for his own drinking and fit only 
to be poured out to God as a drink-offering. 
If it was the blood of these men, it was God’s 
due, for the blood was always his. Sizthly, 
Bishop Patrick speaks of some who think 
that David hereby showed that it was not 
material water he longed for, but the Mes- 
siah, who had the water of life, who, he knew, 
should be born at Bethlehem, which the Phi- 
listines therefore should not be able to de- 
stroy. Seventhly, Did David look upon that 
water as very precious which was got at the 
hazard of these men’s blood, and shall not 
we much more value those benefits for the 
purchasing of which our blessed Saviour shed 
his blood? Let us not undervalue the blood 
of the covenant, as those do that undervalue 
the blessings of the covenant. 

(2.) The brave actions of two of them on 
other occasions. Abishai slew 300 men at 
once, v. 18, 19. Benaiah did many great 
things. [1.] He slew two Moabites that 
were lion-like men, so bold and strong, so 
fierce and furious. [2.] He sléw a lion ina 
pit, either in his own defence, as Samson, or 


perhaps in kindness to the country, a lon: 


that had done mischief. It being in a time 
of snow, he was more stiff and the lion more 
fierce and. ravenous, and yet he mastered 
him. [3.] He slew an Egyptian, on what 
occasion it is not said; he was well armed, 
but Benaiah attacked him with no other 
weapon than a walking staff, dexterously 
wrested his spear out of his hand, and slew 
him-with it, v.21. For these and similar ex- 
ploits David preferred him to be captain of 
the life-guard or standing forces, v. 23 
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“ did his first works again, and so he finished well. 


The people numbered, 
3. Inferior to the second three, but of 


‘great note, were the thirty-one here men- 


tioned by name, v. 24, &c. Asahel is the 
first, who was slain by. Abner in the begin- 
ning of David's reign, but lost not his place 
in this catalogue. Elhanan is the next, bro- 
ther to Eleazar, one of the first three, v, 9. 
The surnames here given them are taken, as 
it should seem, from the places of their birth 
or habitation, as many surnames with us 
originally were. From all parts of the na- 
tion, the most wise and valiant were picked 
up to serve the king. Several of those who 
are here named we find captains of the twelve 
courses which David appointed, one for each 
month in the year, 1 Chron. xxvii. Those 
that did worthily were preferred according to 
their merits. One of them was the son of 
Ahithophel (v. 34), the son famous in the 
camp as the father at the council-board. But 
to find Uriah the Hittite bringing up the rear 
of these worthies, as it revives the remem- 
brance of David’s sin, so it aggravates it, 
that a man who deserved so well of his king 
and country should be so ill treated. Joab 
is not mentioned among all these, either, (1.) 
Because he was so great that he did not need 
to be mentioned; the first of the first three 
sat chief among the captains, but Joab was 
over them as general. Or, (2.) Because he 
was so bad that he did not deserve to be 


_ mentioned; for though he was confessedly a 


great soldier, and one that had so much re- 
ligion in him as to dedicate of his spoils to 
the house of God (1 Chron. xxvi. 28), yet he 
lost as much honour by slaying two of David’s 
friends as ever he got by slaying his enemies. 
Christ, the Son of David, has his worthies 
too, who, like David’s, are influenced by his 
example, fight his battles against the spiritual 
enemies 02 his kingdom, and in his strength 
are more than conquerors. Christ’s apostles 
were his immediate attendants, did and suf- 
fered great things for him, and at length 
came to reign with him. ‘They are mentioned 
with honour in the New Testament, as these 
in the Old, especially, Rev. xxi. 14.. Nay, 
all the good soldiers of Jesus Christ have 


' their names better preserved than even these 


worthies have ; for they are written in heaven. 
This honour have all his saints. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


The last words of David, which we read in the chapter before, 
were admirably good, but in this chapter we read of some of bis 
last works, which were none of the best; yet he repented, abd 

We have 

here, J. Hissin, which was numbering the people in the pride 

of his heart, ver. 1—9. II. His conviction of the sin, and re- 
pentance for it, ver. 10.. III. The judgment inflicted upon him 

for it, ver. 1I—15. IV. The staying of the judgment, ver. 16, 17. 

V. The erecting of an altar in token of God’s reconciliation to 

him and his people, ver. 1S—25, 


ND again the anger of the Lorp 

was kindled against Israel, and 

he moved David against them to say, 
Go, number Israel and Judah. 2 
For the king said to Joab the captain 


~ of the host, which was with him, Go 
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now chit allt ! 
from Dan even. to. 
number ye the people, tl 
know the number of the 
And Joab said unto the’ | 
the Lorn thy God add unt 
ple, how many. soever. they 
hundredfold, and that the eyes 01 
lord the king may see it: but 1 
doth my lord the king delight in. 
thing? 4 Notwithstanding the ki 
words prevailed t "5 oab, 
against the captains of the host. ing 
Joab and’ the captains of the | 
went out from the presence : of 
king, to number the people of Is 
5 And they passed over Jordan, 
pitched in Aroer, on the right si 
the city that lieth in the mids 
river of Gad, and toward Jaz 
Then they came to Gilead, and 
land of Tahtim-hodshi;' and \ 
came to Dan-jaan, and about Oo 
don, 7 And came to the strong] 
of Tyre, and to all the cities ¢ 
Hivites, and of the Caneania 
they went out to the south of Ju 
even to Beer-sheba. 8 So when t 
had gone through all the land, 
came to Jerusalem at the end of i 
months and twenty days. 9 4 
Joab gave up the sum of the num 
of the people unto the king: andt 
were in Israel eight hundred thous 
valiant men that drew the sw 
and the men of Judah were five] 
dred thousand men. — Mies, 


Here we have, } 

I. The orders which David given ‘tod 
number the people of Israel and Juda 
2. ‘Two things here seem strange: * 
sinfulness of this. What harm was thi 
it? Did not Moses twice number the 
without any crime? Does not politic 


David know all his own by name 
not he make good use of this 
What evil has he done, if he do this? 
It is certain that it was a sin, anda g 
but where the evil of it lay is not s 
(1.) Some think the fault was Ren af 
bered those that were under’ fwer 
old if they were but of stature and 
able to bear arms, and that this” 
reason why this account was’ not enre 
because it was illegal, 1 Chron. xxvil. 2: 
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r the service of the sanctuary 
te people were numbered, asa 
heir souls, Exod. xxx. 12.' (3:) 
ink that he did it with a design to 

ribute upon them for himself, to 
ve p to his treasury, and this by way of 

|, so that when he knew their numbers he 
ou what it would amount to. But 
othing of this appears, nor was David ever 
‘raiser of taxes. (4.) This was the fault, 
had no orders from God to do it, nor 
there any occasion for the doing of it. 
a needless trouble both to himself and 
s people. (5.) Some think that it was an 
to the ancient promise which God 
to Abraham, that his seed should be 
erable as the dust of the earth; it 
ed of distrust of that promise, or a 
to show that it was not fulfilled in 
er of it. He would number those of 
God had said that they could not be 
ed. Those know not what they do 
about to disprove the word of God. 
at which was the worst thing in num- 
ing the people was that David did it in 
pride of his heart, which was Hezekiah’s 
in showing his treasures to the ambassa- 
[1] It was a proud conceit of his own 
ss in having the command of so 
us a people, as if their increase, which 


had been owing to any conduct of his 
[2.] It was a proud confidence in his 
strength. By publishing among the 
;the number of his people, he thought 
the more formidable, and doubted 
t, if he should have any war, he should 
erpower his enemies with the multitude of 
orces, trusting in an arm of flesh more 
he should have done who had written 
much of trusting ip God only. God 
es not of sin as we do. What appears 
harmless, or at least but a small offence, 
be a great sin in the eye of God, who 


e thoughts and intents of the heart. But 
is j ndgment, we are sure, is according to 


}. The spring from which it is here said to 
is yet more strange, v.1. It is not 
that the anger of the Lord should be 
against Israel. There was cause 
for it. They were unthankful for the 
sings of David’s gcvernment, and strange- 
awn in to take part with Absalom first 
afte ds with Sheba. We have reason 
k that their peace and plenty made 
secure and sensual, and that God was 
pre displeased with them. But that, 
displeasure, he should move David to 
ber the people is very strange. We are 


ts no man: we are told (1 Chron. xxi. 1) 
Satan provoked David to number Israel. 
lan, as an enemy, suggested it for a sin, as 
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the fault was‘that he did| he put it into the heart of Judas to betray 
¢ half-shekel, which was to| Christ. God, as righteous Judge, permitted 


it, with a design, from this sin of David, to 
take an occasion to punish Israel forother sins, 
for which he might justly have punished 
them without this. But, as before he brought 
a famine upon them for the sin of Saul, so 
now a pestilence for the sin of David, that 
princes may from these instances learn, when 
the judgments of God are abroad, to suspect 
that their sins are the ground of the contro- 
versy, and may therefore repent and reform 
themselves, which should have a great in- 
fluence upon national repentance and reform- 
ation, and that people may learn to pray for 
those in authority, that God would keep them 
from sin, because, if they sin, the kingdom 
smarts. 

II. ‘The opposition which Joab made to 
these orders. Even he was aware of David’s 
folly and vain-glory in this design. He ob- 
served that David gave no reason for it, only. 
Number the people, that I may know the num- 
ber of the people; and therefore he endea- 
voured to divert his pride, and ina mucl. 
more respectful manner than he had before 
endeavoured to divert his passion upon the 
death of Absalom ; then he spoke rudely and 
insolently (ch. xix. 5—7), but now as be- 
came him: Now the Lord thy God add unto 
the people a hundred fold, v. 3. There was 
No occasion to tax them, nor to enlist them, 


to be ascribed purely to the blessing of | nor to make any distribution of them. They 


were all easy and happy; and Joab wished 
both that their number might increase and 
that the king, though old, might live to see 
their increase, and have the satisfaction of it. 
“But why doth my lord the king delight in 
this thing? What need is there of doing it 2” 
Pauperis est numerare pecus—Leave it to the 
poor to count their flocks. Especially why 
should David, who speaks so much of delight- 
ing/in God and the exercises of devotion, and 
who, being’ old, one would think, should 
have put away childish things, take a pleasure 
(so he calls it modestly, but he means taking 


$ men’s principles, and is a discerner of | pride) in a thing of this nature? Note, Many 


things, notin themselves sinful, turn into sin 
to us by our inordinately delighting in them. 
Joab was aware of David’s vanity herein, 
but he himself was not. It would be good 
for us to have a friend that would faithfully 
admonish us' when we say or do.any thing 
proud or vain-glorious, for we often. do so 


jand are not ourselves aware of it. 


II. The orders executed notwithstanding. 
The king’s word prevailed, v. 4. He would 
have it done; Joab must not gainsay it, lest 
he be thought to grudge his time and pains 
in the king’s service. It is an unhappiness 
to great men to have those about them that 
will aid them and serve them in that which 
is evil. Joab, according to order, applied 


that God is not the author of sin; ‘he| Himself with some reluctancy to this un- 


ing task, and took the,captains of the 
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side Jordan (v. 5), then they went towards 
Dan in the north (v. 6), so to Tyre on the 
east, and thence to Beersheba in the south, 
v. 7. Above nine months were spent in 
taking this account, a great deal of trouble 
and amazement were occasioned by it in the 
country (v. 8), and the sum total was, at 
length, brought to the king at Jerusalem, v. 
9.- Whether the numbers answered David’s 
expectation or no we are not told, nor whether 
the account fed his pride or mortified it. 
The people were very many, but, it may be, not 
so many as he thought they were. They had 
not increased in Canaan as they had in 
Egypt, nor were much more than double to 
what they were when they came into Canaan 
under Joshua, about 400 years before; yet 
it is an evidence that Canaan was a very 
fruitful land that so many thousands were 
maintained within so narrow a compass. 


10 And David’s heart- smote him 
after that he had numbered the peo- 
ple. And David said unto the Lorp, 
I have sinned greatly in that I have 
done: and now, I beseech thee, O 
Lorp, take away the iniquity of thy 
servant ; for I have done very fool- 
ishly. 11 For when Dayid was up 
in the morning, the word of the Lorp 
came unto the prophet Gad, David’s 
seer, saying, 12 Go and say unto 
David, Thus saith the Lorn, I offer 
thee three things ; choose thee one 
of them, that I may do zt unto thee. 
13 So Gad came to David, and told 
him, and said unto him, Shall seven 
years of famine come unto thee in thy 
land? or wilt thou flee three months 
before thine enemies, while the 
pursue thee? or that there be three 
days’ pestilence in thy land? now 
advise, and see what answer I shall 
return to him that sent me. 14 And 
David said unto Gad, I am ma great 
strait: let us now fall into the hand 


of the Lorp; for his mercies are |foolishly, very foolishly, because he hi 


great: and let me not fall into the 
hand of man. 15 So the Lorp sent 
a pestilence upon Israel from the 
morning even to the time appointed : 
and there died of the people from 
Dan even to Beer-sheba seventy 
thousand men. 16 And when the 
angel stretched out his hand upon 
Jerusalem to destroy it, the Lorp 
repented him of the evil, and said to 
the angel that destroyed the people, 
It is enough: stay now thine hand. 


Y | and reformation. 2. He confesse 


4 >a 


or 

And the angel of 
the threshingplace of Aram 
Jebusite. 17 And Dayids 
the Lorp when he saw the angel 
smote the people, and said, Lo, I 
sinned, and I have done wickedly 
these sheep, what have they d 
let thine hand, I pray thee, be ag: 
me, and against my father’s hou 

We have here David repenting of th 
and yet punished for it, God rae 
judgment and David thereby made 
penitent. 7 

I. Here is David’s penitent reflection 
and confession of his sin in numberin; 
people. While the thing was in doing, di 
all those nine months, we do not find 
David was sensible of his sin, for had he 
so he would have countermanded the 6 
he had given; but, when the account 
finished and laid before him, that very 1 
his conscience was awakened, and he 
the pain of it just then when he pro 
himself the pleasure of it. When hi 
about to feast on the satisfaction of the1 
ber of his people, it was turned into th 
of asps within him; sense of the sin ¢ 
damp upon the joy, v.10. 1. He was 
vinced of his sin: His heart smote him 
the prophet came to him (I think it s 
not be read for (v. 11), but and when | 
was up, so it is in the original), his conse 
showed him the evil of what he had 
now that appeared sin, and exceeding] 
ful, which before he saw no harm in, 
reflected upon it with great regret an 
heart reproached him for it. Note, It 
good thing, when a man has sinned, t 
a heart within him to smite him for if; 
a good sign of a principle of grace 
heart, and a vied Rtas towards repe 


and begged earnestly for the forgiv 
it.. (1.) He owned that he had sinn 
greatly, though to others it might set 
sin at all, or a very little one. True 
tents, whose consciences are tender ane 
informed, see that evil in sin which | 
do not see. (2.) He owned that he hae 


it in the pride of hif heart; and it was 
for him to be proud of the numbers: 
people, when they were God’s peop fi 
and, as many as they were, God 
make them fewer. (3.) He cried 
pardon: I beseech thee, O Lord ! 
the iniquity of thy servant. If we conf 
sins, we may pray in faith that God w 
give them, and take away, by pardoning = 
that iniquity which we cast away by 
repentance. a 
IL. The just and necessary correction 
he suffered for this sin. David ad 
full of tossings to and fro all night uni 
sense of his sin, having no rest in his 
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it, and he arose in the morning 
o hear of God’s displeasure against 
t he had done, or designing to 
ad his seer concerning it. Gad 
s called his seer because he had him always 
at hand to advise with in the things of God, 
‘made use of him as his confessor and 
ounsellor; but God prevented him, and 
directed the prophet Gad what to say to him 
(v.11), and, — 

‘1. Three things are taken for granted, (1.) 
That David must be corrected for his fault. 
It is too great a crime, and reflects too much 
dishonour upon God, to go unpunished, even 
in David himself. Of the seven things that 
God hates, pride is the first, Prov. vi. 17. 

Note, Those who truly repent: of their sins, 

id have them pardoned, are yet often made 

o smart for them in this world. ° (2.) The 

nishment must answer to the sin. He 
proud of the numbers of his people, and 
refore the judgment he must be chastised 
for this sin must be such as will make 
sm fewer. Note, What we make the matter 
f our pride it is just with God to take from 
us, or embitter to us, and, some way or other, 
ah the matter of our punishment. (3.) 
It must be such a punishment as the people 
must have a large share in, for God’s anger 
was kindled against Israel, v.1. Though it 
was David’s sin that immediately opened the 
sluice, the sins of the people all contributed 
9 the deluge. 
2. As to the punishment that must be in- 


} 


Bi oO, 
(.) David is told to choose what rod he 
ill be beaten with, v. 12, 13. His heavenly 
er must correct him, but, to show that 
3 does not do it willingly, he gives David 
ave to make choice whether it shall be by 
ar, famine, or pestilence, three sore judg- 
ents, which greatly weaken and diminish a 
yeople. God, by putting him thus to his 
hoice, designed, fr To humble him the 
lmore for his sin, which he would see to be 
ach of these judgments as exceedingly dread- 
ul. Or, [2.) To upbraid him with the proud 
lonceit he had of his own sovereignty over 
israel. He that is so great a prince begins 
jo think he may have what he will. ‘Come 
then,” says God, “ which wilt thou have of 
|hese three things?” Compare Jer. xxxiv. 
_I proclaim a liberty for you, but it is 
uch a liberty as this of David’s, to the sword, 
o the pestilence, and to the famine ; and Jer. 
v. 2, Such as-are for death to death. Or, 
3.] To give him some encouragement under 
ie correction, letting him know that God 
id not cast him out of communion with 
imself, but that still his secret was with 
tim, and in afflicting him he considered his 
frame and what he could best bear. Or, 
] That he might the more patiently bear 
erod when it was a rod of his own choosing. 
he prophet bids him advise with himself, 
md then tell him what answer he should’ re- 
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turn to him that sent him. Note, Ministers 
are sent of God to us, and they must give an. 
account of the success of their embassy. It 
concerns us therefore to consider what an- 
swer they shall return from us, that they may 
give up their account of us with joy. 

(2.) He objects only against the judgments 
of the sword, and, for the other two, he refers 
the matter to God, but intimates his choice 
of the pestilence rather (v. 14): I am in a 
great strait ; and well he might be when fear, 
and the pit, and the snare, were before him, 
and, if he escape one, he must inevitably fall 
into the other, Jer. xlviii. 43, 44. Note, Sin 
brings men into straits; wise and good men 
often distress themselves by their own folly. 
[1.] He begs that he may not fall into the 
hand of man. “ Whatever comes, let us not 
flee three months before our enemies ;” this 
would sully all the glory of David’s triumphs 
and give occasion to the enemies of God and 
Asrael to behave themselves proudly. See 
Deut. xxxii. 26, 27. ‘‘ Their tender mercies 
are cruel; and in three months they will do 
that damage to the nation which many years 
will not repair.” But, (2.] He casts himself 
upon God: Let us fall now into the hand of 
the Lord, for his mercies are great. Men are 
God’s hand (so they are called, Ps: xvii. 14, 
the sword of his sending), yet there are some 
judgments which come more immediately 
from his hand than others, as famine and 
pestilence, and David refers it to God which 
of these shall be the scourge, and God chooses 
the shortest, that he may the sooner testify 
his being reconciled. But some think that 
David, by these words, intimates his choice 
of the pestilence. The land had not yet re- 
covered the famine under which it smarted 
three years upon the Gibeonites’ account, 
and therefore, ‘‘ Let us not be corrected with 
that rod, for that also will be the triumph of 
our neighbours,” hence we read of the re- 
proach of famine (Ezek. xxxvi. 30) ; “ but, if 
Israel must be diminished, let it be by the 
pestilence, for that is falling into the hands of 
the Lord,” who usually inflicted that judg- 
ment by the hand of his own immediate 
servants, the angels, as in the death of 
the first-born of Egypt. That is a judg- 
ment to which David himself, and his own 
family, lie as open as the meanest subject, 
but not so either to famine or sword, and 
therefore David, tenderly conscious of his 
guilt, chooses that. Sword and famine will 
devour one as well as another, but, it may be 
thought, the destroying angel will draw his 
sword against those who are known to God to 
be most guilty. This will be of the shortest 
continuance, and he dreads the thought ot 
lying long under the tokens of God’s dis- 
pleasure. It is a dreadful thing, the apostle 
says, to fall into the hands of the living God 
(Heb. x. 31), a fearful thing indeed for sinners 
that have, by their impenitency, shut them- 
selves out from all hope of his mercy. But 
David, a penitent, dares cast himself inta 
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‘emercies are great. 


The plague removed. 
God’s hand, knowing he shall find that his 
Good men, even when 
they are under God’s frowns, yet will enter- 
tain no, other than good thoughts of.him, 


- Though he slay me, yet will I trust in hym. 


(3.) A pestilence is accordingly sent (v. 15), 
which, for the extent of it, spread from Dan 
to Beersheba, from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, which, showed it, to. come im- 
mediately from God’s hand and not from any 
natural causes. David has his choice; he 
suffers. by miracle, and not, by ordinary 
means. For the continuance. of it, it lasted 
from morning (this very morning on which 
it was put to Dayid’s choice). to the time 
appointed, that is, to the third day (so Mr. 
Poole), or only, to the evening of the first 
day, the time appointed for the evening sacri- 
fice, so bishop Patrick and others, who reckon 
that the pestilence lasted but nine hours, and 
that, in compassion to Dayid, God shortened 
the time he had first mentioned. The exe- 
cution the. pestilence did was very severe. 
There died 70,000 men, that were all well, 
and sick, and dead, in afew hours. What.a 
great cry, may we suppose, was there now 
throughout all the land of Israel, as there 
was in Egypt when, the first-born were slain ! 
but that. was at midnight, this in the day- 
time, Ps. xci. 6. . See the power of the an- 
gels, when God gives them commission, 
either to save or to destroy, Joab is nine 
months in passing with his pen, the angel 
but nine hours in passing with his sword, 


through all the coasts and. corners of the, 


land of Israel... See how easily God can bring 
down the proudest sinners; and how much 
we owe daily to the divine patience. David's 
adultery is punished, for the present, only 
with the death of one infant, his pride with 
the death of, all, those thousands, so. much 
does God, hate pride. The number slain 
amounted to almost half a decimation, 70,000 
being about) one in twenty. Now, we may 
suppose, David’s flesh trembled for fear of 
God and he was afraid of his judgments, 
Ps. cxix: 120. 

IIL. God's gracious relaxation of the judg- 
ment, when it began to be inflicted upon 
Jerusalem (v. 16): The angel stretched out his 
hand upon Jerusalem, as if he mtended to do 
greater execution there than any where else, 
even to destroy it: ‘The country had drunk 
of the bitter cap, but Jerusalem must drink 
the dregs. It should seem: that was last 
numbered, and therefore: was reserved to be 
last plagued ; perhaps there was more wicked- 
ness, especially more pride (and that was the 
sin now chastised), in Jerusalem than else- 
where, therefore the hand of the destroyer 
is stretched ‘out: upon: that; but then: the 
Lord repented him of the evil, changed not 
his mind, but his way, and ‘said to the de- 
stroying angel, It is enough; stay now thy 
hand, and let mercy rejoice against judgment. 
Jerusalem shall be spared for the ark’s sake, 
for it is the place God hath chosen to putvhis 
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‘David, and said unto him, Go- 


name there. See here bh 
forgive and how little plez Bs. 
punishing ;, and let it encourage | 
him by repentance.in the’ way of 
ments. This was 'on;Mount Moriah, 
Lightfoot observes that. in the very p 
where. Abraham, ‘by. a coun f 
heaven, was stayed from. slaying his son, 
angel, by a like) countermand, was sta 
from destroying Jerusalem. It is for 
sake of the great sacrifice that our forfe 
lives are preserved from the destroying an 
IV. David’s renewed repentance for 
sin upon this occasion, v. 17... He saw 
angel (God opening his eyes for that 
pose), saw his sword stretched out to destt 
a flaming sword, saw him ready to sheatl 
upon the orders given him to stay proce 
ings; seeing all this, he spoke, not to. 
angel (he knew better than to address i 
self to the servant in the presence of | 
Master, or to give that honour to) thee 
ture which is the Creator’s due), but. to 
Lord, and said, Lo, I ‘have sinned. WN 
True penitents, the more they perceive 
God’s sparing pardoning mercy the m 
humbled. they are for sin and the more” 
solved against. it: They shall be ash 
when I am pacified towards them, Ezek. 
63. Observe; ‘1. How he’criminates hims 
as if he could never speak ill enough of 
own fault: «I: have sinned, and I have 
wickedly ; mine is the crime, and therefor 
me be thejcross: ' Let: thy hand be. aga 
me, and my father’s house. 1am the sim 
let me be the sufferer ;” so willing was h 
accept the punishment of his iniquity, thot 
he was worth 10,000 of them: 2: Hoy 
intercedes’ for the people, ‘whose. bitter 
mentations made his heart to ache, and 
ears to tingle: These sheep, what have 1 
done ?:: Done! ‘Why they had done nm 
amiss ; it was their sin that provoked Go 
leave’ David to himself to do as he did 
as becomes a penitent, he is severe upt 
own faults, while he extenuates theirs. J 
people, when God’s judgments are al 
charge others with being the cause of th 
and‘care not who falls’ by them, so they 
escape. But David’s penitent and pu 
spirit was otherwise affected: Let this 
mind us of the grace of our Lord Jesus, 
gave himself for out sins and was 1 
that God’s hand should be against him; 
we might escape. ‘The shepherd was'smi 
that the sheep might be spared. or 


18 And Gad’ came that day 


rear an altar unto the LorD m- 
threshingfloor of: Araunah the Jel 
site. 19 And David, according to" 
saying of Gad, went up as the Lx 
commanded. 20 And Araunah loo! 
and saw the king» and his serv. 


eis 


lord the king. come to his servant ? 
| David said, To buy the thresh- 
floor of thee, to build an altar unto 
he Lorp, that the plague may be 
stayed from the people. 22 And 
Araunah said unto David, Let my 
lord the king take and offer up what 
eemeth good unto him: behold, here 
oxen for burnt sacrifice, and thresh- 
1g instruments and other instruments 
e oxen for wood. 
ugs did Araunah, as a king, give 
to the king. And Araunah said 
ito the king, The Lorp thy God 
cept thee. 24 And the king said 

o Araunah, Nay; but I will surely 
yay it of thee ata price: neither will 
offer burnt offerings unto the Lorp 
ny God of that which doth cost me 
10thing. So David bought the thresh- 
loor and the oxen for fifty shekels 
ver. 25 And David built there 


it offerings and peace offerings. 
the. Lorp was intreated for the 
, and the plague was stayed 
‘om Israel. 

| ere is, I. A command sent to David to 
altar in the place where he saw the 
This was to intimate to David, 
lat, upon his repeated submission and 
iation, God was now thoroughly re- 
led to him; for, if the Lord had been 
ed to kill him, he would not have accepted 
fering, and therefore would not have 
red him to build an altar. God’s en- 
sing us to offer to him spiritual sacri- 
a comfortable evidence of his recon- 
us to himself. 2. That peace is made 
een God and sinners by sacrifice, and 
t otherwise, even by Christ the great pro- 
lation, of whom all the legal sacrifices 
ere types. It is for his sake that the de- 
ying angel is told to stay his hand. | 3. 
it when God’s judgments are graciously 
yed» we ought to acknowledge it with 
ankfulness to his praise. This altar was to 
r thank-offerings. See Isa. xii. 1. 

|. The purchase which David made of 
he ground in order hereunto. It seems the 
wner was a Jebusite, Araunah by name, 
oselyted no doubt to the Jewish religion, 
ough by birth a Gentile, and, therefore al- 
|pwed, not only to dwell among the Israel- 
es, but to have a possession of his own in a 


lee: 
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23 All these 


ity, Lev, xxv. 29, 30. The piece of ground 


The plague removed, 
was a threshing-floor, a mean place, yet thus 
dignified—a place of labour, therefore thus 
dignified. Now, if 

1. David went in person to the owner, to 
treat with him. See his justice, that he would 
not so much as use this place in the present 
exigence, though the proprietor was an alien, 
though he himself was a king, and though he 
had express orders from God to rear an altar 
there, till he had bought»it-and paid for it. 
God hates robbery for burnt-offering: See 
his humility, how far he was from taking 
state; though a king, he was now a penitent, 
and therefore, in token of his self-abasement, 
he.neither,sent for Araunah to come to him 
nor sent another to deal with him, but went 
himself (v..19), and, though it looked like a 
diminution of himself, he lost no honour by 
it... Araunah, when he saw him) want and 
bowed himself to the ground before him, v. 20. 
Great men will never be the less respected 
for their humility, but the more. 

2. Araunah, when he understood his busi- 
ness (v. 21), generously offered him, not only 
the ground to build his altar on, but oxen for 
sacrifices, and other things that might be of 
use to him in the service (v. 22), and all this 
gratis, and a good prayer into the bargain: 
The Lord thy God accept thee ! This he did, 
(1.) Because he had a generous spirit with a 
great estate. He gave as a king (v. 23); 
though an ordinary subject, he had the spirit 
of a prince. In the Hebrew it is, He gave, 
even the king to the king, whence. it is sup- 
posed that Araunah had been king of the 
Jebusites in that place, or was descended 
from their royal family, though now a tri- 
butary to David. (2.) Because he highly 
esteemed David, though his conqueror, upon 
the score of his personal merits, and never 
thought he could do too much to oblige him. 
(3.) Because he had an affection for Israel, 
and earnestly desired that the plague might be 
stayed; and the honour of its being stayed at 
lis threshing-floor. he would account a valu- 
able consideration for all he now tendered 
to David. 

3. David resolved to pay the full value of 
it, and did so, v.24. Here were two gene- 
rous souls well met. Araunah is very willing 
to give; but David is determined to buy, and 
for a good reason: he will not offer that to 


God which costs him nothing. He would - 


not. take advantage of the pious Jebusite’s 
generosity. He thanked him, no doubt, for 
his kind offer, but, paid him fifty shekels of 
silver for the floor and the oxen for the pre- 
sent service, and afterwards 600 shekels of 


} gold for the ground adjoining, to build the 


temple on. Note, Those know not what re- 
ligion is whose chief care it is to make it 
cheap and easy to themselves, and who are 
best pleased with that which costs them least 
pains or money. What have we our sub- 
stance for but to honour God with it? and 
how can it. be better bestowed ? ; 

Ill. The building of the altar, and the 
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offering of the proper sacrifices upon it 
(v. 25), burnt-offerings to the glory of God’s 
justice in the execution that had been done, 
and peace-ofterings to the glory of his mercy 
in the seasonable staying of the process. 
Hereupon God showed (it is supposed by fire 
from heaven consuming the sacrifices) that 
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te 
in mercy that the ple W 

token of God’s being reconciled h 
and people. Christ is our alta’ 

fice; in him alone we may expect 
vour with God, to escape his wi 
sword, the flaming sword, of the ch 
who keep the way of the tree of life. 


he was entreated for the land, and that it was 
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AN 


EXPOSITION, ~ : 


WITH PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 


Khe Ni Gi 


Many histories are books of kings and their reigns, to which the affairs of their kingdom 
reduced ; this is a piece of honour that has commonly been paid to crowned heads. The 
Scripture is the history of the kingdom of God among men, under the several administra 

uf it’; but there the King is one and his name one. The particular history now before 
counts for the affairs of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, yet with special regard to the! 
dom of God among them; for still it is sacred history, much more instructive and no 
entertaining than any of the histories of the kings of the earth, to which (those of 
are of any certainty) it is prior in time; for though there were kings in Edom before th 
any king in Israel, Gen. xxxvi. 31 (foreigners, in that point of state, got the precedency 
the history of the kings of Israel lives, and will live, in holy Writ, to the end of the 
whereas that of the kings of Edom is long since buried in oblivion ; for the honour that ¢ 
from God is durable, while the honour of the world is like a mushroom, which comes 
night and perishes in a night.—The Bible began with the story of patriarchs, and prop 
judges, men whose converse with heaven was more immediate, the record of which stret 
our faith, but is not so easily accommodated to our case, now that we expect not ) 
the subsequent history of affairs like ours under the direction of common providence; and 
also we find, though not many types and figures of the Messiah, yet great expectations of 
for not only prophets, but kings, desired to see the great mysteries of the gospel, Luke a. 
The two books of Samuel are introductions to the books of the Kings, as they relate the | 
of the royal government in Saul and of the royal family in David. These two books 
an account of David's successor, Solomon, the division of his kingdom, and the su 
of the several kings both of Judah and Israel, with an abstract of their history doy 
captivity. And as from the book of Genesis we may collect excellent rules of economies 
the good governing of families, so from these books we may collect rules of politics, fe 
directing of public affairs. There is in these books special regard had to the house and! 
of David, from which Christ came. Some of his sons trod in his steps, and others di 
The characters of the kings of Judah may be thus briefly given :—David the devout, S$ 
the wise, Rehoboam the simple, Abijah the valiant, Asa the upright, Jehoshaphat the reli 
Jehoram the wicked, Ahaziah the profane, Joash the backslider, Amaziah the rash, Uzzi 
mighty, Jotham the peaceable, Ahaz the idolater, Hezekiah the reformer, Manasseh t 

. tent, Amon the obscure, Josiah the tender-hearted, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoi 
Zedekiah, all wicked, and suchas brought ruin quickly on themselves and their kin 
number of the good and bad is nearly equal, but the reigns of the good were gener 
those of the bad short, the consideration of which will make the state of Israel not al 
so bad in this period as at first it seems. In this first book we have, I. The death 
ch. i. and ii. II. The glorious reign of Solomon, and his building the temple (cA. iii.—x 
the cloud his sun set under, ch. xi. III. The division of the kingdoms in Rehoboam, 4 
reign ‘and Jeroboam’s, ch. xiii—xiv. IV. The reigns of Abijah and Asa over Judah, F 
and Omri over Israel, ch. xv. and xvi. V. Elijah’s miracles, ch. xvii.—xix. VI. Ahab’s s 
against Benhadad, his wickedness and fall, ch. xx.— xxii. And in all this historyit Dpe: 
kings, though gods to us, are men to God, mortal and accountable. a hi 
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aye, 1. David eins ‘im his health, ver. 

Jaspiring to the kin; » and treating his 
to it, ver. 5—10. UI. Nathan and Bathsheba 
g ure the succession to Solomon, and prevailing 
ao ler from David for that purpose, yer. 11—31. IV. The 

g of Solomon accordingly, and the people’s joy therein, 
3 aa 0. ‘ay ‘The effectual stop this put to Adonijah’s usurpa- 
the dispersion of his party thereupon, ver. 41—i9. 
s dismission of Adonijah upon his good behaviour, 


NTOW king David was old and 
‘stricken mm years; and they 
red him with clothes, but he gat 


y lord the king a young virgin: and 
her stand before the king, and let 
cherish him, and let her lie in thy 
m, that my lord the king may 
heat. 3 So they sought for a 
damsel throughout all the coasts 
Israel, and found Abishag a Shu- 
mmite, and brought her to the king. 
And the damsel was very fair, and 
ished the king, and ministered to 
; but the king knew her not. 


er ‘had, by the great mercy of God, escaped 
= sword of the destroying ois But our 


not blown out, it will ihtceh out of itself. We 
ha David here sinking under the infirmi- 
of old age, and brought by them to the 
of the grave. He “that cometh up out 
g pit shall fall into the snare ; and, one 
ay or other, we must needs die. 1. It would 
troubled _one to see David so infirm. 
as old, and his natural heat so wasted 
o clothes could keep him warm, v. 1. 
had been a valiant active man anda 
of business, and very vehement had the 
e always been in his breast ; and yet now 
lood is chilled and stagnated, he is con- 
1 to his bed, and there can get no heat. 
Was Now seventy years old. Many, at 
age, are as lively and fit for business as 
: but David was now chastised for his 
Mer sins, especially that in the matter of 
fiah, and felt from his former toils and the 
aardships he had gone through in his youth, 
which then he made nothing of, but was now 
- oes for. Let not the strong man glory 
his strength, which may soon be weakened 
‘Sickness, or at last will be weakened by 
age. Let young people remember their 
reator in the days of their youth, before 
hese evil days come. What our hand finds 
do for God, and our souls, and our gene- 
tion, let us do with all our might, because 
whe night comes, the night of old age, in 
hich no man can work; and, when our 
trength has gone, it will be a comfort to re- 
ember that we used it well. 2. It would 
é troubled one to see his physicians so 
eak and unskilful that they knew no other 
) Vor. 11. 
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he Me 
: 


Adonijah’s ambition: 
way of relieving him than by_ outward ap- 
plications. No cordials, no spirits, but, (1.) 


They covered him with clothes, which, where — 


there is any inward heat, will keep it in, and 
so increase it; but, where it is not, they 
have none to communicate, no, not royal 
clothing. Elihu makes it a difficulty to un- 
derstand how our garments are warm upon us 
(Job xxxvii. 17); but, if God deny his bless- 
ing, men clothe themselves, and there ts none 
warm (Hag. i. 6), David here was not. (2.) 
They foolishly prescribed nuptials to one that 
should rather have been preparing for his 
funeral (v. 2—4); but they knew what would 
gratify their own corruptions, and perhaps 
were too willing to gratify his, under colour 
of consulting his health. His prophets 
should have been consulted as well as his 
physicians in an affair of this nature. How- 
ever, this might be excused then, when even 
good men ignorantly allowed themselves to 
have many wives. We now have not so 
learned of Christ, but are taught that one 
man must have but one wife (Matt. xix. 5), 
and further that it is good for a man not to 
touch a woman, 1 Cor. vii. 1. That Abishag 
was married to David before she lay with 
him, and was his secondary wife, appears 
from its being imputed as a great crime to 
Adonijah that he desired to marry her (cA. 
ii. 22) after his father’s death. 

5 Then Adonijah the son of Hag- 
gith exalted himself, saying, I will be 
king: and he prepared him chariots 
and. horsemen, and fifty men to run 
before him. 6 And his father had 
not iiglasied him at any time in 
saying, Why hast thou done so? and 
he also was a very goodly man ; and 
his mother bare him after Absalom. 
7 And he conferred with Joab the 
son of Zeruiah, and with Abiathar the 
priest: and they following Adonijah 
helped him. 8 But Zadok the priest, 


and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and 


Nathan the prophet, and Shimei, and © 


Rei, and the mighty men which be- 
longed to David, were not with Ado- 
niyjah. 9 And Adonyjah slew sheep 
and oxen and fat cattle by the stone 
of Zoheleth, which is by En-rogel, and 
called all his brethren the king’s sons, 
and all the men of Judah the king’s 
servants: 10 But Nathan the pro- 
phet, and Benaiah, and the mighty 
men, and Solomon his brother, h» 
called not. 

David had much affliction in his children. 
Amnon and Absalom had both been his 
grief; the one his first-born, the other his 


third, 2.Sam. ili. 2,3. His second, whom 
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Adonijah’s ambition. 


he had by Abigail, we will suppose he had 
comfort'in; his fourth was Adonijah (2 Sam. 
iii. 4); he was one of those that were born 
in Hebron ; we have heard nothing of him 
till now, and here we are told that he was a 
comely person, and that he was next in 
age, and (as it proved) next in temper, to 
Absalom, v. 6. And, further, that in his 
father’s eyes he had been a jewel, but was 
now a thorn. 

I. His father had made a fondling of him, 
v.6. He-had not displeased him. at. any 
time. It is not said that he never displeased 


his father; it is probable that he had done! 


so frequently, and his father was secretly 
troubled at his. misconduct and lamented it 
before, God. But. his father had not dis- 
pleased him, by crossing him im his humours, 
denying him any thing he had a mind to, or 
by calling him to an account as to what he 
had done and where he had been, or by 
keeping him to his book or his business, or 
reproving him for what he saw or heard. of 
that he did amiss; he never said to him, 
Why hast thou done so? because he saw it 
was uneasy to him, and he could not bear 
it without fretting. It was the son’s fault 
that he was displeased at reproof and took it 
for an affront, whereby he lost the benefit of 
it; and it was the father’s fault that, because 
he saw it displeased him, he did not reprove 
him; and now he justly smarted for in- 
dulging him. Those who honour their sons 
more than God, as those do who keep them 
not under good discipline, thereby forfeit the 
honour they might expect from their sons. 
Il. He, in return, made a fool of his 
father. Because he was old, and confined to 
his bed, he thought no notice was ta be taken 
of him, and therefore exalted himself, and 
said, I will be king, ». 5. Children that are 
indulged learn to be proud and ambitious, 
which is, the ruin of a great many young 
people. The way to keep them humble is to 
keep them under. Observe Adonijah’s in- 
solence, 1. He looked upon the days of 
mourning for his' father to be at hand, and 
therefore he prepared to succeed him, though 
he knew that by the designation both of God 
and David Solomon was to be the man; for 
public notice had been given of it by David 
himself, and the succession settled, as it were 
by act of parliament, in pursuance of God’s 
appointment, 1 Chron. xxii. 9; xxiii.1. This 
entail Adonijah attempted, by force to cut off, 
in contempt both of God and his father. 
Thus is the kingdom of Christ opposed, and 
there are those that say, ‘‘ We will not have 
him to reign over us.” 2: He looked upon 
his father as superannuated and good for 
nothing, and therefore he entered imme- 
diately upon the possession of the throne. 
He cannot wait till his father’s-head be laid 
low, but it must now be said, Adonijah reigns 
(v. 18),,and, God save king Adonijah, v. 25. 
His father is not fit to govern, for he is old 


and past ruling; nor Solomon, for he is! 
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young, and not 
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im. It argues a~ ’ 
si el er their p; 

liga of the infirmities of 

“ogee of this ambitious 

a e got a great retinue (©. 5), ¢ 
and horsemen, both for state and streng: 
wait on him, and to wii4 for him. (2, 
made great interest with no, less tl 
the general of the army, an Abiatha 
high priest, v. 7.. That he should 
court to those who by their inf 
church and camp were capable of doi 
great service is not strange; but wen 
wonder by what arts they could be dre 
follow him and help him. They were 
men, who had been faithfol to David it 
most difficult and troublesome of his’ ti 
men of sense and experience, who, one W 
think, would not easily be wheedled..' 
could not propose any advantage to | 
selves by supporting Adonijah, for the 
both at the top of their preferment 
fast init. They could not be ignoranto 
entail of the crown upon Solomon, whit 
was not in their power to cut off, and # 
fore it was their interest to oblige h mn, 
God, in this matter, left them to the MY, 
perhaps to correct them for some forme 
conduct with a scourge of their oy 
We are told (v. 8) who those were 
of such approved figs. to David 
nijah had not the co nce so much | 
propose his project to them—Zadok,} Ber 
and Nathan. A man that has given | 
of his resolute adherence to that x 
good shall not be asked to do a bad 
(3.). He prepared a great en 
fe, 9) at aprikcg ts far from 

is guests were the 'S so 
king’s servants, hey Posie 
ressed to bring them over to his party; 
Solomon was not inyited, either because 
spised him or because he des aired of 
10. Such as serve their own belly, an 
in the interest of those that will fe 
what side soever they are of, are 
prey to seducers, Rom. xyi. Ba ‘Son 01 
that Adonijah slew these : 
even fat ones, raat Dee: 
religious feast e, beginnin 
tion with a show, of devotion, a: 
under the colour of a vow (2 
which he might do ot pla 
he had the high priest n 


| It is a pity that any occasion shou 


given to say, In nomine Domini 
malum—In the name of the, Lord b 
evil, and that all religious exercises h 
made to patronise allr us practic 
11. Wherefore Nathan spa 

Bath-sheba the mother = 
saying, Hast thou ‘not I car i 
Adonijah_ the son of Has egith — 
reign, and David our lord k cNO 

diy 


12 Now therefore come, let 
thee, give ‘thee counsel, 
a ou mayest save thine own life, 
1 the life of thy son Solomon. 13 
Go and get thee’ in unto king David, 
und say unto him, Didst not thou my 
Tord, O king, swear unto, thine hand- 
, Saying, Assuredly,Solomon thy 
Pope shall reign after me, and he shall 
‘sit upon my throne ?: why then doth 
Adonijah reign? 14 Behold, while 
thou yet talkest there with the king, 
also will come in after thee, and 
onfirm thy words. 15 And Bath- 
} eba went in unto the king into the 
mber: and the king was very old; 
‘an d Abishag the Shnnaramite minis- 
unto thé king. 16 And Bath- 
‘sheba bowed; and did obeisance unto 
the pane. And the king said, What 
“wou 17 and ne said 
vu os him, My lord, thou:swarest by 
‘the Lorp thy God unto thine hand- 
‘maid, saying, Assuredly Solomon thy 
| son shall reign after me, and he shall 
upon my throne.. 18 And now, 
shold, Adonijah reigneth: and now, 
Fe lord the king, thou knowest 7 
19 And he hath slain oxen 
and fat cattle and sheep in abundance, 
‘and hath called all the sons of the 
‘king, and Abiathar the priest, “and 
Joab the captain of the host: but 
/Selc omon thy servant hath he not 
calle 20 And ‘thou, my lord, O 
g, the eyes ofall Israel wre upon 
thee, that thou shouldest tell them 
(who shall sit on the throne of my 
lord the king after him. 21 Other- 
ise it shall come to pass, when my 
‘lord the king shall sleep with his fa- 
thers, that I and my son Solomon 
shall be counted offenders. 22 And, 
0, while she yet talked with the king, 
| Nathan the prophet also came in. 
23 And they” told the king, saying, 
Behold Nathan the prophet. And 
‘when he was come in before the king, 
he bowed-himself before the king with 
his face to the’ ground. 24 And 
k vathan’ said, My lord, O king, hast 
thou said, Adonijah shall reign after 
| me, and Le shall sit upon my throne ? 
|25 For he is gone down this day, 
= ‘hath slain oxen and fat cattle and 
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sheep in abundance, and hath called 
all the king’s sons, and the captains 
of the host, and Abiathar the priest ; 
and, hehold, they eat’ and drink be- 
fore him, and say, God save king 
Adonijah. 26 But me, even me thy 
servant, and. Zadok the priest, and 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and thy 
servant Solomon, hath he not called. 
27 Is this thing done by my lord 
the king, and thou hast not showed 
wz unto thy servant, who should sit 
on the throne of my lord the king 
after him? 28 Then king Dayid 
answered and said, Call me Bath- 
sheba. And she came into the king’s 
presence, and stood before the king. 
29 And the king sware, and said, 
As the Lorp liveth, that hath re- 
deemed my soul out of all distress, 
30 Even as I sware unto thee by the 
Lorp God of Israel, saying, Assuredly 
Solomon thy son shall reign after me, 
and he shall sit upon my throne in 
my. stead ; even so will I certainly do 


this day. 31 Then Bath-sheba bowed 
with her face to the earth, and did 
reverence to the king, and said, Let 
my lord king David live for ever. 


We have here the effectual endeavours 
that were used by Nathan and Bathsheba to 
obtain from David a ratification of Solomon’s 
succession, for the crushing of Adonijah’s 
usurpation. 1. Dayid himself knew not what 
was doing. Disobedient children think that 
they are well enough off if they can but keep 
their good old parents ignorant of their bad 
courses ; but a bird of the air will carry the 
voice. 2. Bathsheba lived retired, and knew 
nothing of it either, till Nathan informed her. 
Many get very comfortably through this 
world that know little how the world goes. 
3. Solomon, it is likely, knew of it, but was 
as a deaf man that heard not. Though he 
had years, and wisdom above his years, yet 
we do not find that he stirred to oppose Ado- 
nijah, but quietly composed himself and left 
it to God and his friends to order the matter. 
Hence David, in his Psalm for Solomon, 
observes that while men, in pursuit of the 
world, in vain rise early and sit up late, God 
giveth his beioved (his Jedidiahs) sleep, in 
giving them to be easy, and to gain their 
point without agitation, Ps. exxvii. 1,2. How 
then is the design brought, about? 

_ I, Nathan the prophet alarms Bathsheba 
by acquainting her with the case, and puts 
her in a way to get an order from the king 
for the confirming of Solomon’s title. He 
was concerned, because he knew God’s mind, 


“David makes Solomon king. . 


en 


be 


be 


David makes Solomon king. 


and David’s and Israel’s interest; it was by 
him that God had named Solomon Jedidiah 
(2 Sam. xii. 25), and’therefore he could not 
sit still and see the throne usurped, which he 
knew was Solomon’s right by the will of 
him from whom promotion cometh. When 
crowns were disposed of by immediate di- 
rection from heaven, no marvel that prophets 
were so much interested and employed in 
that matter; but now that common provi- 
dence rules the affairs of the kingdom of 
men (Dan. iv. 32) the subordinate agency 
must be left to common persons, and let not 
prophets intermeddle in them, but keep to 
the affairs of the kingdom of God among 
men. Nathan applied to Bathsheba, as one 
that had the greatest concern for Solomon, 
and could have the freest access to David. 
Heinformed her of Adonijah’s attempt (v.11), 
and that it was not with David’s consent or 
knowledge. He suggested to her that not 
only Solomon was in danger of losing the 
crown, but that he and she too were in 
danger of losing their lives if Adonijah pre- 
yailed. A humble spirit: may be indifferent 
to a crown, and may be content, notwith- 
standing the prospect of it, to sit down short 
of the possession of it. But the law of self- 
preservation, and the sixth commandment, 
ebliges us to use all possible endeavours to 
secure our own life and the life of others. 
Now, says Nathan, let me give thee counsel 
how to save thy own life and the life of thy 
son, v. 12. Such as this is the counsel that 
Christ’s ministers give us in his name, to 
give all diligence, not only that no man take 
our crown (Rev. til. 11), but that we save our 
lives, even the livesof oursouls. He directs 
her (v. 13) to go to the king, to remind him 
of his word and oath, that Solomon should 
be his successor; and to ask him in the most 
humble manner, Why doth Adonijah reign? 
He thought David was not so cold but this 
would warm him. Conscience, as well as a 
sense of honour, would put life into him 
upon such an occasion as this; and he pro- 
mised (v. 14) that, while she was reasoning 
with the king upon this matter, he would 
come in and second her, as if he came ac- 
cidentally, which perhaps the king might 
look. upon as a special providence (and he 
was one that took notice of such evidences, 
1 Sam. xxv. 32, 33), or, at least, it would 
help to awaken him so much the more. 

If. Bathsheba, according to Nathan’s ad- 
vice and direction, loses no time, but imme- 
diately makes her application to the king, on 
the same errand on which Esther came to 
king Ahasuerus, to intercede for her life. 
She needed not wait for a call as Esther did, 
she knew she should be welcome at any 
time; but it is remarked that when she 
visited the king Abishag was ministering to 


him (v. 15), and Bathsheba took no dis- 
pleasure either at him or her for it, also that 
she bowed and did obeisance to the king (v. 16), 
im token of her respect to him both as her | her, while she was speaking, b 
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prince and as her inethaallé 
daughter was she of Sarah, 1 
Abraham, calling him lord. I 
would find favour with superiors 1 nust 
them reverence, and be dutiful’ to 

whom they expect to be kind to them. 
address to the king, is) 
discreet. 1. She reminded him of his pri 
made to her, and confirmed with a sok 
oath, that Solomon should succeed © 
v.17. She knew how fast this would h 
such a conscientious man as Dayid bie! 
She informed him of Adonijah’s at ne 
which he was ignorant of (vw. 18): 
nijah reigns, in competition with thee for 
present and in contradiction to thy rou 
for the future. The fault is not thine, 
thou knewest it not; 
knowest it thou wilt, in pursuance of 
promise, take care to suppress this usu 
tion.” She told him who were Adoni 
guests, and who were in his interest, a 
added, but “ Solomon thy servant has he 
called, which plainly shows he looks uj 
him as his rival, and aims to undermine h 
v. 19. 
tempt of the act of settlement, that Sole 
is neglected.” 
much in his power to obviate this mise 
(v. 20): The eyes of all Israel are upon 
not only as a king, for we cannot suppo: 
the prerogative of any prince to bequeat 
subjects by will (as if they were his gi 
and chattels) to whom he pleases, bul 

prophet. 


not only himself the anointed of the Got o 
Jacob, but that the Spirit of the Lord 

by him (2 Sam. xxiii. 1, 2), and here 
waiting for and depending upon a divi 
signation, in a matter of such imp 


and effectually quash all Adonijah’s. pr 


on this occasion, 


2 


but now that 


It is not an oversight, but a 


3. She pleads that it is 


All Israel knew that David 


David’s word would be an oracle and 
to them; this therefore (says Bathsh 
they expect, and it will end the contre 


sions. A divine sentence is in the lips of 
king. Note, Whatever power, interes 
influence, men have, they ought to im 
it to the utmost for the preserving 4 
vancing of the kingdom of the Mes 
which Solomon’s kingdom was a type. 
She suggested the imminent peril which 
and her son would be in if this matter 
not settled in David’s life-time, v. 21. 
Adonijah prevail, as he is likely to do (ha 
Joab the general and Abiathar the priest 
his side) unless speedily suppress 
mon and all his friends will be iooke eat 
as traitors and dealt with according 
Usurpers are most cruel. If Adonijat 
got into the throne, he would not have: 
so fairly with Solomon as Solomon di 
him. Those hazard every thing who stan 
the way of such as against penn force t 
entrance. 

III. Nathan the prophet, aece 
promise, seasonably steppedin, and 


‘oy 


‘representation a his answer 
dilatory and only that he would 
er of it: but out of the mouth of two 
ses, two such witnesses, the word 
oad e established, and he would imme- 
jately give positive orders. The king is 
old tha t Nathan the prophet has come, and 
e is sure to be always welcome to the king, 
‘specially when either he is not well or has 
ny great affair upon his thoughts; for, in 
‘ither case, a prophet will be, in a particular 
nanner, serviceable to him. Nathan knows 
ie must render honour to whom honour is 
lue, and therefore pays the_king the same 
espect now that he finds him sick in bed 
e would have done if he had found 
in his throne: He bowed himself with 
ace to the ground, v. 23. He deals 
fle more plainly with the king than 
thsheba had done. In this his character 
yould support him, and the present languor 
the king’s spirits made it necessary that 
y should be roused. 1. He makes the 
representation of Adonijah’s attempt-as 
sheba had made (v, 25, 26), adding that 
| party had already got to such a height of 
ance as to shout, God save king Ado- 
, as if king David were already dead, 
& notice also that they had not invited 
to their feast (Me thy servant has he not 
led), thereby intimating that they resolved 
ot to consult either God or David in the 
er, for Nathan was secretioribus con- 
—intimately acquainted with the mind 
2. He makes David sensible how 
he was concerned to clear himself from 
aving a hand in it: Hast thou said, Ado- 
jah shall reign after me? (v. 24), and again 
7), “Is this thing done by my lord the 
If it be, he is not so faithful either 
p God’s word or to his own as we all took 
im to be; if it be not, it is high time that 
mess against the usurpation, and de- 
olomon his successor. If it be, why 
not Nathan made acquainted with it, who 
not only, in general, the king’s confidant, 
$ particularly concerned in this matter, 
ng been employed to notify to David the 
aind of God concerning the succession ; 
fas my lord the king knows nothing of 
jhe matter (as certainly he does not), what 
ring insolence are Adonijah and his party 
uilty of!” Thus he endeavoured to in- 
nse David against them, that he might act 
@ more vigorously for the support of So- 
mon’s interest. Note, Good men would 
) their duty if they were reminded of it, 
id put upon it, and told what occasion there 
for them to appear; and those who thus 
eir remembrancers do them a real kind- 
as Nathan here did to. David. 
. David, hereupon, made a solemn de- 
ration of his firm adherence to his former 
| esolution, that Solomon should be his suc- 
lessor. Bathsheba is called in (v. 28), and 
\o her, as acting for and on behalf of her son, 
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Solomon declared successor. 


the king gives these fresh assurances. 1 
He repeats his former promise and oath. 
owns that he had sworn unto her by the Lora 
God of Israel that Solomon should reign after 
him, v. 30. Though he is old, and his me- 
mory begins to fail him, yet he remembers 
this. Note, An oath is so sacred a. thing 
that the obligations of it cannot be broken, 
and so solemn a thing that the impressions 
of it, one would think, cannot be forgotten. 
2. He ratifies it with another, because the 
occasion called for it: As the Lord liveth, 
that hath redeemed my soul out of all distress, 
even so will I certainly do this day, without dis- 
pute, without delay. His form of swearing 
seems to be what he commonly used on so- 
lemn occasions, for we find it, 2 Sam. iv. 9. 
And it carries in it a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the goodness of God to him, in 
bringing him safely through the many diffi- 
culties and hardships which had lain in his 
way, and which he-now makes mention of 
to the glory of God (as Jacob, when he lay 
a dying, Gen. xlviii. 16), thus setting to his 
seal, from his own experience, that that was 
true which the Spirit of the Lord spoke by 
him. Ps. xxxiv. 22, The Lord redeemeth the 
soul of his servants. Dying saints ought to 
be witnesses for God, and speak of him as 
they have found.. Perhaps he speaks thus, 
on this occasion, for the encouragement of 
his son and successor to trust in God in the 
distresses he also might meet with. 

VY. Bathsheba receives these assurances 
(v. 31), 1. With great complaisance to the 
king’s person; she did reverence to him, 
while Adonijah and his party affronted him. 
2. With hearty good wishes for the king’s 
health: Let him live. So far was she from 
thinking that he lived too long that she prayed. 
he might live for ever, if it were possible, to 
adorn the crown he wore and to be a blessing 
to his people. We should earnestly desire 
the prolonging of useful lives, however it 
may be the postponing of any advantages of 
our own. 


32 And king David said, Call me 
Zadok the priest, and Nathan the 
prophet, and Benaiah the son of Je- 
hoiada. And they came before the 
king. 33 The king also said unto 
them, Take with you the servants of 
your lord, and cause Solomon my son 
to ride upon mine own mule, and 
bring him down to Gihon: 34 And 
let Zadok the priest and Nathan the 
prophet anoint him there king over 
Israel; and blow yewith the trumpet, 
and say, God save king Solomon. 35 
Then ye shall come up after him, that 
he may come and sit upon my throne ; 
for he shall be king in my stead: and 


I have appointed him ta be ruler 


Solomon declared successor. 


over Israel and over Judah. 36 And 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada answered 
the king, and said, Amen: the Lorp 
God of my lord the king ‘say so too. 
37 As the Lorn hath been with my 
lord the king, even so be he with So- 
lomon, and “make his throne greater 
than the throne of my lord king Da- 
vid. 38 So Zadok the priest, and Na- 
than the prophet, and Benaiah the 
son of Jehoiada, and the Cherethites, 
and the Pelethites, went down, and 
caused Solomon to ride upon king 
David’s mule, and brought him to 
Gihon. 39 And Zadok the priest 
took a horn of oil out of the taber- 
nacle, and anointed Solomon. And 
they blew the trumpet; and all the peo- 
ple said, God save kmg Solomon. 40 
And all the people came up after him, 
and the people piped. with pipes, and 
rejoiced with great joy, so that the 
earth rent with the sound of them. 


We have here the effectual care David took 
both to secure Solomon’s right and to pre- 
serve the public peace, by crushing A'donijah’s 
project in the bud. Observe, 

I. The express orders he gave for the pro- 
claiming of Solomon. The persons ‘he en- 
trusted with this great affair were Zadok, 
Nathan, and Benaiah, men of power and it 
terest whom David had always reposed a 
confidence in and found faithful to him, and 
whom Adonijah had passed by in his invita- 
tion, v.10. David orders them forthwith, 
with all possible solemnity, to proclaim Solo- 
mon. ‘They must take with them the servants 
of their lord, the life-guards, and all the ser- 
vants of the household. They miust set Solo- 
mon on the mule the king used to ride, for 
he kept nof such stables of horses as his son 
afterwards did. He appoints them whither 
to go (v. 33 and v. 34, 35), and what to do. 
1. Zadok and Nathan, the two ecclesiastical 
persons, must, in God’s name, anoint: him 
king; for though he was not the first of his 
family, as Saul and David were, yet he was 
a younger son, was made king by divine ap- 
pointment, and his title was contested, which 
made it necessary that hereby it should ‘be 
settled. This unction was typical of the de- 
signation and qualification of the Messiah, 
or Christ, the anointed, one, on whom the 
Spirit, that oil of gladness, was poured 
without measure, Heb. i. 9; Ps. Ixxxix, 20. 
And all real Christians, being heirs of the 
kingdom (Jam. ii. 5), do from him receive the 
anointing, 1 John ii.‘27. 2. The great of- 
ficers, civil and military, are eteeadt ts give 
public notice of this, and to express the 
public joy upon this occasion by sound of 
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ba 
trumpet, by which the 
the gracing of great sol i 
be added the acclamations®c 
“ Let king Solomon live, let him 
his kingdom be established and 
and let him long continue in the ¢ 
of it;” so it had been promised’ ce 
him. Ps. lxxii. 15, He shall live. 2 
must then bring him im state to the ¢ 
David, and he must sit upon the t 
his father, as his substitute now, or’ 
to despatch public business sig bo 
ness and be his successor after: —_ 
He shall be king in my stead. It w 
great satisfaction to David bansetal 
all parties concerned, to have this done 
mediately, that upon the demise of he 
there might be no dispute, or agitatio 
the public affairs... David» was far’ 
grudging his successor the honour of aj 
ing such in his life-time, and yet pei 
was so taken up with his devotions 0 
sick-bed that, if he had not been put ini 
of it by others, this great good bie 
was so necessary to the public repose, 1 
have been left undone. 

II. The great satisfaction which E 
in the name of the rest, professed il 
orders. The king said, “ Solomon shall 
for me, and reign after me.” a 
Benaiah heartily); “as the king sa 
we; we are entirely satisfied in then 
tid; and ‘concur in the choice; we g 
vote for Solomon, nemine contradi du 
unanimously, and since we can bring ni 
to pass, much Jess establish it, withot 
concurrence of a propitious’ provide 
Lord God of my lord the king 
v.36. This is the language ‘of Hel 
that promise of God on which So 
government was founded. If we say 
says in his word, we may hope cs 
say as we say by his. providence. » 
adds a prayer for Solomon (. 37th 
would be with him as he had been with I 
and make his throne greater: He 
David was not ‘one of those that e 
children’s greatness, and: that ther 
would not be disquietedat this 
it as an affront, o would spre 
to it. The wisest and best man in 
desires his children may be wiser and 
than he, for he himself desires to be 
and better than heis; and wisdom and 
ness are true greatness. Tee 

III. The immediate execution of 
orders, v. 38—40. No time was 
Solomon was brought in state to t 
appointed, and there Zadok (who, # 
was not as yet high priest, was, We na 
pose, the suffragan, the Jews c hi 
sagan, or second priest) onbinedal 
direction of Nathan the prophet and J 
the king, v. 39.. In the tabernacle, 
the ark was now lodged, was kept, a 
other sacred things, the holy oil fo 
religious services; thence Zadok took: 
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notes both power and plenty, 
anointed. Solomon. We do 


was made king by a feast, not 
ion. Whom God calls, he will 
7 W ich was signified by the anoint- 
s had it not. Christ signifies 
aca he is the king whom God hath 
pon his holy hill of Sion, according to 
decree, Ps. ii.6,7. Christians also are made 
magaod (and by him) kings, and they have 
ction from the Holy One, 1 John ii. 20. 
people, hereupon, express their great 
anc SF adetaction in the elevation of Solo- 
on, surround him with their Hosannas— 
save king Solomon, and attend him with 
it music and shouts of j joy, v. 40. Hereby 
leclared their concurrence in the choice, 
ba he was not forced upon them, but 
ully accepted by them. The power of 
ce can be little satisfaction to himself, 
he knows it to be a satisfaction to his 
Every Israelite indeed rejoices in 
exaltation of the Son of David. 
#1 And Adonijah and all the guests 
& were with him heard 7é as they 
“made an end of eating. And 
é 1 Joab heard the sound of the 
umpet, he said, Wherefore is this 
se of ‘the city being i in an uproar? 
And while he yet spake, behold, 
than the son of Abiathar the 
f came: and Adonijah said unto 
Come in; for thou aré a valiant 
and bringest ¢ good tidings. 43 
Jonathan answered and said to 
jah, Verily our lord king David 
ath made Solomon king. 44 And 
| king hath sent with him Zadok 
the priest, and Nathan the prophet, 
and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and 
Cherethites, and the Pelethites, 
they have caused him to ride 
on the king’s mule: 45 And Zadok 
‘priest and Nathan the prophet 
e anointed him king in Gihon: 
_they are come up from thence 
icing, so that the city rang again. 
is is the noise that ye have heard. 
6 And also Solomon sitteth on the 
one of the kingdom. 47 And 
eover the king’s servants came 
bless our lord king David, saying, 
x0d make the name of Solomon bet- 
ter than thy name, and make his 
rone greater than thy throne. And 
; g bowed himself upon the bed. 
43 And also. thus said the king, 
Se ed be the Lorp God of Israel, 
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which hath given one to sit on my 
throne this day, mine eyes even see- 
ing 7. 49 And all the guests that 
were with Adonijah were afraid, and 
rose up, and went every man his. way. 
50 And Adoniah feared because of 
Solomon, and arose, and went, and 
caught hold on the horns of the ‘altar. 
51 And it was told Solomon, saying, 


Behold, Adonijah feareth king Solo- - 


mon ; fa lo, he hath caught hold on 
the hornsof the altar, saying, Let king 
Solomon swear unto me to day that 
he will not slay his servant with the 
sword. 52 And Solomon said, If 
he will show himself a worthy man, 


there shall nota hair of him fall to - 


the earth: but if wickedness shall 
be found in him, he shali die. 53 So 
king Solomon sent, and they brought 
him down from the altar. And he 
came and bowed himself to king So- 
lomon: and Solomon said unto him, 


Go to thine house. 


We have here, 

I. The tidings of piolemion: s inauguration 
brought to Adonijah and his party, in the 
midst of their jollity: They had made an end 
of eating, and, it should seem, it was a great 
while before they made an end, for all the 
affair of Solomon’s anointing was ordered 
and finished while they were at dinner, glut- 
ting themselves. Thus those who serve not 
our Lord Christ, but oppose him, are com- 
monly such as serve their own belly (Rom. 


xvi.. 18) and make a god of it, Phil. iii. 19. - 


Their long feast intimates Wkewise that they 
were, very secure and confident of their in- 
terest, else they would not have lost so much 


time.. ._The old world and Sodom were eating ~ 


and drinking, secure and sensual, when their 
destruction came, Luke xvii. 26, &c. When 
they made an end of eating, and were pre- 
paring themselves to proclaim their king, and 
bring him in triumph into the city, they heard 
the sound of the trumpet (v. 41), and a dread- 
ful sound it was in their ears, Job xy. 21. 
Joab was an old man,and was alarmed at it, 
apprehending the city to be in an uproar; 
but Adonijah was very. confident that the 
messenger, being a worthy man, brought good 
tidings, v. 42. ‘Usurpers flatter themselves 
with the hopes of success, and those are com- 
monly least timorous whose condition is most 
dangerous. But how can those who do eril 
deeds expect to have good tidings? No, the 
worthiest. man will bring them the worst 
news, as the priest’s son did here to Adonijah, 
v: 43. “ Verily, the best tidings I have to 
bring you is that Solomon is made king, so 
that your pretensions are ali quashed.” He 
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Adonijah’s submission. 


relates to them very particuiarly, 1. With 
what great solemnity Solomon was made king 
(©. 44, 45), and that he was now sitting on 
the throne of the kingdom, v. 46. Adonijah 
thoughtto have stepped into the throne before 
him, but Solomon was too quickfor him. 2. 
With what general satisfaction Solomon was 
made king, so that that which was done was 
not likely to be undone again. (1.) The peo- 
ple were pleased, witness their joyful accla- 
mations, v. 45. (2.) The courtiers were 
pleased: The king’s servants attended him 
with an address of congratulation upon this 
occasion, v. 47. We have here the heads of 
their address: They blessed king David, ap- 
plauded his prudent care for the public welfare, 
acknowledged their happiness under his go- 
vernment, and prayed heartily for his reco- 
very. ‘They also prayed for Solomon, that 
God would make his name better than his 
father’s, which it might well be when he had 
his father’s foundation to build upon. A 
child, on a giant’s shoulders, is higher than 
the giant himself. (3.) The king himself 
was pleased: He bowed himself upon the bed, 
not only to signify his acceptance of his ser- 
vants’ address, but to offer up his own ad- 
dress to God (v. 48): ‘ Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel, who, as Israel’s God, for Is- 
rael’s good, has brought this matter to such 
a happy issue, my eyes even seeing it.” Note, 
It is a great satisfaction to good men, when 
they are going out of the world, to see the 
affairs of their families in a good posture, their 
children rising up in their stead to serve God 
and their generation, and especially to see 
peace upon Israel and the establishment of it. 

II. The effectual crush which this gave to 
Adonijah’s attempt. It spoiled the sport of 
his party, dispersed the company, and obliged 
every man to shift for his own safety. The 
triumphing of the wicked is short. They were 
building a castl®in the air, which, having no 
foundation, would soon fall and crush them. 
They were afraid of being taken in the fact, 
while they were together hatching their trea- 
son, and therefore each one made the best of 
his way. 

III. The terror Adonijah himself was in, 
and the course he took to secure himself. 
He was now as much depressed as he had 
been elevated, v. 42,50. He had despised 
Solomon as not worthy to be his guest (v. 
10), but now he dreads him as his judge: 
He feared because of Solomon. Thus those 
who oppose Christ and his kingdom will 
shortly be made to tremble before him, and 
call in vain to rocks and mountains to shelter 
them from his wrath. He took hold on the 
horns of the altar, which was always looked 
upon as a sanctuary, or place of refuge 
(Exod. xxi. 14), intimating hereby that he 
durst not stand a trial, but threw himself 
upon the mercy of his prince, in suing for 
which he relied upon no other plea than the 
mercy of God, which was manifested in the 
institution and acceptance of the sacrifices 
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that were offered on 
mission of sin thereupon. 
had formerly slighted the 
yet now he courts th 
Many who in the day of thei 
lect the great salvation, under 
of the terrors of the Lord would gla 
beholden to Christ and his merit, a1 nd : 
it is too late, will catch hold of the h 
the altar. mm 
IV. His humble address to Solomo 
mercy. By those who brought Sole 
tidings where he was, he sent a reques 
his life (v. 51): Let king Solomon sw 
me that he will not slay his servant. Hei 
Solomon for his prince, and himself his 
vant, dares not justify himself, but 1 
supplication to his judge. It was a , 
change with him. He that in the mor 
was grasping at a crown is before 1 
begging for his life. Then Adonijah 
now Adonijah trembles, and cannot t 
himself safe unless Solomon promise, 
an oath, not to put him to death. 
V. The orders Solomon gave concer 
him. He discharged him upon hi 
behaviour, v. 52, 53. He considered 
Adonijah was his brother, and that it wa 
first offence. Perhaps, being so soon 
sensible of his error and then not persit 
in his rebellion, he- might prove not o1 
peaceable, but a serviceable subject, 
therefore, if he will conduct himself we 
the future, what is past shall be p 
but if he be found disaffected, turbu 
aspiring, this offence shall be rememb 
against him, he shall be called up up 
former conviction (as our law speaks), 
execution shall be awarded against 
Thus the Son of David receives tho 
mercy that have been rebellious ; if the 
return to their allegiance, and be faith 
their Sovereign, their former crimes 
not be mentioned against them; bu 
they continue in the interests of the y 
and the flesh, this will be their ruin. 
nijah is sent for, and told upon wh: tt 
he stands, which he signifies his gre 
mission to, and then is told to go to hish 
and live retired there. Solomon not 
gave him his life, but his estate, th 
tablishing his throne by mercy. “04 
CHAP. II. 


In this chapter we have David setting and Solomon 
time rising. I. The conclusion of Dayid’s rei 
1. The charge he gives to Solomon upon his dea 
ral, to serve God (ver. 1—4), in particular, co: 
Barzillai, and Shiniei, ver 5—9, 2. His death 
the years of his reign, ver. 10, 11, Jl. The n 
mon’s reign, ver. 12. Though he was to be a prit 
he began his reign with some remarkable acts of ju 
Adouijah, whom he put to death for his aspiring 
ver. 13—25. 2, Upon Abiathar, whom he deposed | 
priesthood for siding with Adonijah, ver. 26, 27. | 
whom he put to death for his late treasons and form 
ver. 28—35. 4. Upon Shimei, whom, for cursin 
confined to Jerusalem (yer. 35—35), and three y. 
transgressing the rules, put to death, ver. 39—46, 


NOW, tte, sere of David ¢ 
nigh that he should die; 
he charged Solomon his son, s 
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way of all the earth: be 
ng therefore, and show thy- 
an; 3 And keep the charge 
ORD thy God, to walk in his 
to keep his statutes, and his 
andments, and his judgments, 
nd his testimonies, as it is written 
N the law of Moses, that thou mayest 
osper in all that thou doest, and 
hithersoever thou turnest thy self: 4 
at the Lorp may continue his word 
hich he spake concerning me, say- 
If thy children take heed to their 
to walk before me in truth with 
neir heart and with all their soul, 
iere shall not fail thee (said he) a 
an on the throne of Israel. 5 More- 
er thou knowest also what Joab the 
of Zeruiah did to me, and what 
did to the two captains of the 
osts of Israel, unto Abner the son of 
, and unto Amasa the son of Je- 
er, whom he slew, and shed the 
pen od of war in peace, and put the 
lood of war upon his girdle that was 
yout his loins, and in This shoes that 
ere on his feet. 6 Do therefore 
cording to thy wisdom, and let not 
hoar head go down to the grave 
ace. 7 But show Linduevai unto 
‘sons of Barzillai the Gileadite, 
[let them be of those that eat at 
y table: for so they came to me 
then I fled because of Absalom thy 
other. 8 And, behold, thou hast 
thee Shimei the son of Gera, a 
amite of Bahurim, which cursed 
with a grievous curse in the day 
en I went to Mahanaim: but he 
ie down to meet me at Jordan, 
d I sware to him by the Lorp, 
tying, I wiil not put thee to death 
ith the sword. 9 Now therefore 
Id him not guiltless: for thou art a 
ise man, bad knowest what thou 
aghtest to do unto him; but his 
oar head bring thou down to. the 
rave with blood. 10 So David 
ept with his fathers, and was buried 
1 the city of David. 11 And the 
ays that David reigned over Israel 
ere forty years: seven vears reigned 
in Hebron, and thirty and three 
>ars reigned he in Jerusalem. 
David, that great and good man, is here a 
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David's dying charge. 
dying man (v. 1), and a dead man, v. 10. It 
is well there is another life after this, for death 
stains all the glory of this, and lays it in the 
dust. We have here, 

I. The charge and instructions which 
David, when he was dying, gave to Solomon, 
his son and declared successor. He feels 
‘himself declining, and is not backward to 
own it, nor afraid to hear or speak of dying: 
I go the way of all the earth, v.2. Heb. I 
am walking in it. Note, Death is a way; 
not only a period of this life, but a passage 
to a better. It is the way of all the earth, 
of all mankind who dwell on earth, and are 
themselves earth, and therefore must return 
to their earth. Even the sons and heirs of 
heaven must go the way of all the earth, they 
must needs die ; but they walk with pleasure 
in this way, through the valley of the shadow 
of death, Ps. xxiii. 4. Prophets, and even 
kings, must go this way to brighter light and 
honour than prophecy or sovereignty. David 
is going this way, and therefore gives Solo- 
mon directions what to do. 

1. He charges him, in general, to keep 
God’s commandments and to make conscience 
of his duty, v. 24. He prescribes to him, 
(1.) A good rule to act by—the divine will . 
“Govern thyself by that.” David’s charge 
to him is to keep the charge of-the Lord his 
God. The authority of a dying father is 
much, but nothing to that of a living God. 
There are great trusts which we are charged 
with by the Lord our God—let us keep them 
carefully, as those that must give account ; 
and excellent statutes, which we must be 
ruled by—let us also keep them. - The writ- 
ten word is our rule. Solomon must him- 
self do as was written in the law of Moses. 
(2.) A good spirit to act with: Be strong and 
show thyself a man, though in years but a 
child. ‘Those that would keep the charge 
of the Lord their God must put on resolu- 
tion. (3.) Good reasons for all this. This 
would effectually conduce, [1.] To the pros- 
perity of his kingdom. It is the way to 
prosper in all thou doest, and to succeed with 
honour and satisfaction in every undertak- 
ing. [2.] To the perpetuity of it: That the 
Lord may continue and so confirm his word 
which he spoke concerning me. ‘Those that 
rightly value the treasure of the promise, that 
sacred depositum, cannot but be solicitous to 
preserve the entail of it, and very desirous 
that those who come after them may do 
nothing to cut it off. Let each, in his own 
age, successively, keep God’s charge, and 
then God will be sure to continue his word. 
We never let fall the promise till we let fall 
the precept. God had promised David that 
the, Messiah should come from his loins, and 
that promise was absolute: but the promise 
that there should not fail him a man on the 
throne of Israel was conditional—if his seed 
behave themselves as they should. If Solo- 
mon, in his day, fulfil the condition, he does 
his part towards the perpetuating of the pro- 
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David’s death and burial. 


mise., The condition is that he walk before 
God in all his institutions, in sincerity, with 
zeal and resolution ; and, in order hereunto, 
that he take heed to his way. In order to our 
constancy in religion, nothing is more ne- 
cessary than caution and circumspection. 

2. He gives him directions concerning 
some particular persons, what to do with 
them, that he might make up his deficiencies 
in justice to some and kindness to others. 
(1.) Concerning Joab, v. 5. . David wasnow 
conscious to himself that he had not done 
well to spare him, when he had made him- 
self once and again obnoxious to the law, by 
the murder of Abner first and afterwards of 
Amasa, both of them great men, captains of 
the hosts of Israel. He slew them treache- 
rously (shed the blood of war tn peace), and 
injuriously to David: Thou knowest what he 
did to me therein. ‘The murder of a subject 
is a wrong to the prince, it is a loss to him, 
and is against the peace of our sovereign 
lord the king. These murders were par- 
ticularly against David, reflecting upon his re- 
putation, he being, at that time, in treaty with 
the victims, and hazarded his interest, which 
they were very capable of serving. Magis- 
trates are the avengers of the blood of those 
they have the charge of. It aggravated 
Joab’s crime that he was neither ashamed of 
the sin nor afraid of the punishment, but 
daringly wore the girdle and shoes that were 
stained with innocent blood, in defiance of 
the justice both of God and the king. David 
refers him to Solomon’s wisdom (v. 6), with 
an intimation that he left him to his justice. 
Say not, ‘‘ He has a hoary head; it is a pity 
it should be cut off, for it will shortly fall of 
itself.” No, let it not go down to the grave in 
geree: Though he has been long reprieved, 

e shall be reckoned with at last ; time does 
not wear out the guilt of any sin, particularly 
that of murder. (2.) Concerning Barzillai’s 
family, to whom he orders him to be kind for 
Barzillai’s sake, who, we may suppose, by 
this time, was dead, v. 7. When Dayid, 
upon his death-bed, was remembering the 
injuries that had been done, he could not 
forget the kindnesses that had been shown, 
but leaves it as a charge upon his son to re- 
turn them. Note, The kindnesses we have 


received from our friends must not be buried 


either in their graves or ours, but our child- 
ren must return them to theirs. Hence, per- 
haps, Solomon fetched that rule (Proy. xxvii. 
10), Thy own friend, and thy father’s friend, 
forsake not. Paul prays for the house of 
Onesiphorus, who had often refreshed him. 
(3.), Concerning Shimei, v. 8, 9.. [1.] His 
crime is remembered: He cursed me with 
a grievous curse; the more grievous because 
he insulted him when he was in misery and 
poured vinegar into his wounds. The Jews 
say that one thing which made this a grievous 
curse was that, besides all that is mentioned 
(2 Sam. xvi.), Shimei upbraided him with 
his descent from Ruth the Moabitess. [2.] 
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‘but only a reprieve for David’s life 


His pardon is not fo: 
he Hal eworn 40 Hai 
self put him to death; b 
submitted, and cried Pecca 
and he was not willing, es 
juncture, to use sword of Pp 
for the avenging of wrongs done to h 
But, [3.] His case, as it now sta 
left with Solomon, as one’ that kn 
was fit to be done and would do as h 
occasion. David intimates to him t 
pardon was not designed to be per 


him not guiltless; do not think him ar 
friend to thee or thy government, nol 
be trusted. . He has noless malice # 
had then, though he has more sense t 
ceal it. He is still a debtor to the 
justice for what neat then ; and, 
I promised him that I would not put 
death, I never promised that my suc 
should not. His turbulent. spirit | 
give thee an occasion, which thou h 
not fail to take, for the bringing of Hit 
head to the grave with blood.” — 
ceeded not from personal revenge, 
prudent, zeal for the honour of the 
ment and the covenant God had mad 
his family, the contempt of which oug 
to go unpunished. Even ‘a hoary he; 
guilty and forfeited head, ought not 
any man’s protection from justice. 
ner, being a hundred years old, shall 
cursed, lga, Ixy.’ 20.090. a 
II. David’s death and burial @. 10 
was buried in the city of David, not 
burying place of his father, as Saul wi 
in his own city, which he was the ; 
of. ‘There were set the thrones, an¢ 
the tombs, of the house of David.” 
David, after he had served his own’ gem 
by the will of God, fell asleep, and was 
his fathers, and saw corruption, Acts 
and see Acts ii. 29. His epitaph 1 
taken from 2 Sam. xxiii.1 _ Here lies 
the son of Jesse, the man who was ra 
on high, the anointed of the God of 
and the sweet- psalmist of Israel, idi 
own words (Ps. xvi..9), My flesh. als 
rest in hope. Josephus says that, | 
the usual magnificence with which h 
Solomon buried him, he put into” 
pulchre a vast deal of money ; and tha 
years after (so he reckons) it was opel 
Hircanus the high priest, in th 
tiochus, and 3000 talents were take 
the public service. The years of | 
are here computed (v. 11) to be fe 
the odd six months which he rei 
seven years in Hebronare not 
the even sum only. 
12 Then. sat Solomon ‘upoi 
throne of David his father; an 
kingdom was established greatly 
And Adonijah the son of Hi 


came to Bath-sheba the mot 


a 


af 
~ Ad , 
n. Aind she sald’ Comest thou 
4nd hesaid, Peaceably. 14 
moreover, I have somewhat 
uw hee. And she said, Say 
“And he said, Thou Wnowest 
wy te 
cingdom was mine, and that 
ael set their faces on me, that 
d reign: howbeit the king- 
abate about, and is become 
her’s : for it was his from the 
“16 And now I ask one pe- 
n of thee, deny me not. And 
“unto pe Say on. 17 And 
aid, Speak, I pray thee, unto 
mo “ the king, (for he will not say 
nay,) that he give me Abishag 
eee tnt to wife. 18 And 
-sheba said, Well; I will speak 
s unto the king. 19 Bath- 
a therefore went unto lang Solo- 
m, to speak unto him for Adonijah. 
n 1 ‘the king rose up to meet her, 
d bowed himself unto her, and sat 
m on his throne, and caused a 
t to be set for the king’s mother; 
she sat on his right hand. 20 
She said, I desire one small pe- 
1 of thee: I pray thee, say me 
nay. And the king said unto 
Ask on, my mother : for I will 
21 And she said, 
\bishag the Shunammite be 
to Adonijah thy brother to wife. 
And king Solomon answered and 
unto’ his mother, And why dost 
ask Abishag the Shunammite for 
nijah ? ask for him the kingdom 
for he is mine elder brother; 
for him, and for Abiathar the 
st, and for Joab the son of Ze- 
23 Then king Solomon sware 
he Lorp, saying, God do so to 
and more also, if Adonijah have 
spoken this word against his own 
- 24 Now therefore, as the Lorp 
|veth, which hath established me, and 
jet me on the throne of David my 
r, and who hath made me a 
use, as he promised, Adonijah shall 
@ put to death this day. 25 And 
Solomon sent by the hand of 
b the son of Jehoiada; and he 
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easily and “peaceably than David did, and 
much sooner saw his government established. 
It is happy for a kingdom when ‘the end ot 
one good reign is the beginning of another, 
as it was here. 

If. His just and necessary removal of 
Adonijah his rival, in order to the establish- 
ment of his throne. Adonijah had made 
some bold pretensions to the crown, but was 
soon cbliged to let them fail and throw him- 
self upon ” Solomon’s mercy, who dismissed 
him upon his good behaviour, and, had he 
been easy, he might have been safe. But 
here we have him betraying himself into the 
hands of Solomon’s justice, and falling by 
it, the righteous God leaving him to himself, 
that he might be punished for his former 
treason and that Solomon’s throne might be 
established. _ Many thus ruin themselves, 
because they know not when they are well 
off, or well done to; and sinners, by pre-« 
suming on God’s patience, treasure up wrath 
to themselves. Now observe, 4 

1. Adonijah’s treasonable project, which 
was to marry Abishag, David’s concubine, 
not because he was in love with her, but be- 
cause, by her, he hoped to renew his claim to 
the crown, which might stand him in stead, 
or because if was then looked upon as a 
branch of the government to have the wives 
of the predecessor, 2 Sam. xii. 8. Absalom 
thought his pretensions much supported by 
lying with his father’s concubines. Adoni. 
jah flatters himself that if he may succeed 
him in his bed, especially with the best of his 
wives, he may by that means step up to 
succeed him in his throne. Restless and 
turbulent spirits reach high. It was buta 
small game to play at, as it should seem, 
yet he hoped to make it an after-game for 
the kingdom, and now to gain that by a wife 
which he could not gain by force. 

2. The means he used to compass this. 
He durst not make suit to Abishag imme- 
diately (he knew she was at Solomon’s dis- 
posal, and he would justly resent it if his 
consent were not first obtained, as even Ish- 
bosheth did, in a like case, 2 Sam. iii. 7), nor 
durst he himself apply immediately to Solo- 
mon, knowing that he Jay under his dis- 
pleasure; but he engaged Bathsheba to be 
his friend in this matter, who would be 
forward to believe it a matter of love, and 
not apt to suspect it a matter of policy. 
Bathsheba was surprised to see Adonijah in 
her apartment, and asked ‘him if he did not 
come with a design to do her a mischief, 
because she had been instrumental to crush 
his late attempt. No,” says he, “I come 
peaceably (v. 13), and to beg favour” (v, 14), 
that she would use the great interest she had 
in her son to gain his consent, that he might 
marry Abishag (v. 16,:17), and, if he may 
but obtain this, he will thankfully accept it, 
(1.) As a compensation for his loss of the 
kingdom..* He: insinuates (15), “ Thou 
knowest the kingdom was mine, as my father’s 
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Adonijah’s impudent request. 
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Adonijah put to death, 


eldest son, living at the time of his death, 
and all Israel set their faces on me.” This 
was false; they were but a few that he had 
on his side ; yet thus he would represent him- 
self as an object of compassion, that had been 
deprived of a crown, and therefore might 
well be gratified in a wife. If he may not 
inherit his father’s throne, yet let him have 
something valuable that was his father’s, to 
keep for his sake, and let it be Abishag. (2.) 
As his reward for his acquiescence in that 
loss. He owns Solomon’s right to the 
kingdom: ‘It was his from the Lord. I 
was foolish in offering to contest it; and now 
that it is turned about to him I am satisfied.” 
Thus he pretends to be well pleased with 
Solomon’s accession to the throne, when he is 
doing all he can to give him disturbance. 
His words were smoother than butter, but 
war was in his heart. 

3. Bathsheba’s address to Solomon on his 
behalf. She promised to speak to the king 
for him (v. 18) and did so, v.19. Solomon 
received her with all the respect that was 
due to a mother, though he himself was a 
king: He rose up to meet her, bowed himself 
to her, and caused her to sit on his right hand, 
according to the law of the fifth command- 
ment. Children, not only when grown up, 
but when grown great, must give honour 
to their parents, and behave dutifully and 
respectfully towards them. Despise not thy 
mother when she is old. As a further instance 
of the deference he paid to his mother’s wis- 
com and authority, when he understood she 
had a petition to present to him, he promised 
not to say her nay, a promise which both he 
and she understood with this necessary limi- 
tation, provided it be just and reasonable and 
fit to be granted; but, if it were otherwise, 
he was sure he should convince her that it 
was so, and that then she would withdraw 
it. She tells him her errand at last (v. 21): 
Let Abishag be given to Adonyah thy brother. 
It was strange that she did not suspect the 
treason, but more strange that she did not 
abhor the incest, that was in the proposal. 
But either she did not take Abishag to be 
David’s wife, because the marriage was not 
consummated, or she thought it might be 
dispensed with to gratify Adonijah, in con- 
sideration of his tame submission to Solo- 
mon. This was her weakness and folly: it 
was well that she was notregent. Note, Those 
that have the ear of princes and great men, 
as it is their wisdom not to be too prodigal 
of their interest, so it is their duty never to 
use it for the assistance-of sin or the further- 
ance of any wicked design. Let not princes 
be asked that which they ought not to grant. 
It ill becomes a good man to prefer a bad re- 
quest or appear in a bad cause. 

4. Solomon’s just and judicious rejection 
of the request. Though his mother herself 
was the advocate, and called it a small peti- 
tion, and perhaps it was the first she had 
troubied him with since he was king, yet he 
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denied it, without vi 
promise he had made, v. 
not had a mind to cut : 
head, he would not have thought 
obliged to do it by a general pro: aise 
this, made to Herodias. The best frie! 
have in the world must not have su 
interest in us as to bring us-to doa 
thing, either unjust or unwise. (1.) 
mon convinces his mother of the unr 
ableness of the request, and shows he 
tendency of it, which, before, she wa 
aware of. His reply is somewhat s 
“Ask for him the kingdom also, v. 22. 
ask that he may succeed the king in hii 
is, in effect, to ask that he may succeed 
in his throne; for that is it he aims 
Probably he had information, or cause 
strong suspicion, that Adonijah was plo 
with Joab and Abiathar to give him dis! 
ance, which warranted him to put this 
struction upon Adonijah’s request. 
convicts and condemns Adonijah for hi 
tensions, and both with an oath. He 
victs him out of his own mouth, 9. 23.” 
own tongue shall fall upon him; — 
heavier load a man needs not fall wi 
Bathshebamay beimposed upon, but Sole 
cannot; he plainly sees what Adonijah 
at, and concludes, “‘ He has spoken this 
against his own life; he is snared in 
words of his own lips; now he shows 
he would be at.” He condemns him t 
immediately: He shall be put to death 
day, v. 24. God had himself declared 
an oath that he would establish Da 
throne (Ps. lxxxix. 35), and therefore 
mon pledges the same assurance to 
that establishment, by cutting off the en 
of it. “As God liveth, that establishedl 
government, Adonijah shall die, that y 
unsettle it.” Thus the ruin of the enem 
Christ’s kingdom is as sure as the stabi 
his kingdom, and both are as sure a: 
being and life of God, the founder of it. 
warrant is immediately signed for his ¢ 
tion, and no less a man than Benaiah 
son of Jehoiada, general of the arm 
ordered to be the executioner, v. 25. — 
strange that Adonijah may not be heai 
speak for himself: but Solomon’s wi 
did not see it needful to examine the m 
any further; it was plain enough that Ado! 
aimed at the crown, and Solomon coul 
be safe while he lived. Ambitious tarb 
spirits commonly prepare for themselve 
instruments of death. Many a head has 
lost by catching at a crown. Ss 


26 And ‘unto Abinthar ie 


unto thine own fields; for 
worthy of death: but I will 
this time put thee to death 
thou barest the ark of the L 
before David my father, and bee 
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been afflicted in all wherein 


r was afflicted. 27 So Solo- 
out Abiathar from being 
nto the Lorn; that he might 
word of the Lorp, which he 
oncerning the house of Eli 
h. 28 Then tidings came to 
fo: Joab had tured after 

jah, though he turned not after 
[bsalom. And Joab fled unto the 

bernacle of the Lorp, and caught 
“on the horns of the altar. 29 
it was told king Solomon that 
) was fled unto the tabernacle of 
oRD; and, behold, he 7s by the 
. Then Solomon sent Benaiah 
je son of Jehoiada, saying, Go, fall 
1 him. 30 And Benaiah came 
tabernacle of the Lorn, and 
unto him, Thus saith the king, 
e forth. And he said, Nay ; but 
die here. And Benaiah brought 

ing word again, saying, Thus 
id Joab, and thus he answered me. 
And the king said unto him, Do 
hath said, and fall upon him, 
bury him; that thou mayest take 
the innocent blood, which Joab 
from me, and from the house of 
ather, 32 And the Lorp shall 
his blood upon his own head, 
fell upon two men more righteous 
id better than he, and slew them 
the sword, my father David not 
ing thereof, to wit, Abner the 
Ner, captain of the host of Is- 
and Amasa the son of Jether, 
m of the host of Judah. 33 
- blood shall therefore return up- 
ne head of Joab, and upon the 
of his seed for ever: but upon 
d, and upon his seed, and upon 
ouse, and upon his throne, shall 
¢ be peace for ever from the 
hoiada went up, and fell upon him, 
lew him: and he was buried in 
own house in the wilderness. 
Abiathar and Joab were both aiding and 
etting in Adonijah’s rebellious attempt, 
d it is probable were at the bottom of this 
iw motion made by Adonijah for Abishag, 
dit should seem Solomon knew it, v. 22. 
ras, in both, an intolerable affront both 
d and to the government, and the worse 
use of their high station and the great 
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many. They therefore come next to be 
reckoned with. They are both equally guilty 
of the treason, but, in the judgment passed 
upon them, a difference is made and with 
good reason. 

I. Abiathar, in consideration of his old 
services, is only degraded, v. 26, 27. 1. So- 
lomon convicts him, and by his great wis- 
dom finds him guilty ‘“‘ Thou art worthy of 
death, for joining with Adonijah, when thou 
knewest on whose head God-ntended to set 
the crown.” 2. He calls to mind the re- 
spect he had formerly shown to David his 
father, and that he had both ministered to 
him in holy things (had borne before him the 
ark of the Lord), and also had tenderly sym- 
pathized with him in his afflictions and been 
afflicted in them all, particularly when he 
was in exile and distress both by Saul’s per- 
secution and Absalom’s rebellion. Note, 
Those that show kindness to God’s people 
shall have it remembered to their advantage 
one time or other. 3. For this reason he 
spares Abiathar’s life, but deposes him from 
his offices, and confines him to his country 
seat at Anathoth, forbids him the court, the 
city, the tabernacle, the altar, and all inter- 
meddling in public business, with an intima- 
tion likewise that he was upon his good be- 
haviour, and that thorgh Solomon did not 
put him todeath at this tme hemight another 
time, if hedid not conduct himself well. But, 
for the present, he was only thrust out from 
being priest, as rendered unworthy that high 
station by the opposition he had given to 
that which he knew to be the will of God. 
Saul, for a supposed crime, had barbarously 
slain Abiathar’s father, and eighty-five priests, 
their families, and city. Solomon spares Abia- 
thar himself, though guilty of a real crime. 
Thus was Saul’s government ruined and So- 
lomon’s established. As men are to God’s 
ministers, they will find him to them. 4. 
The depriving of Abiathar was the fulfilling 
of the threatening against the house of Eli 
(1 Sam. ii. 30), for he was the last high 
priest of that family. It was now above 
eighty years since the ruin was threatened ; 
but God’s judgments, though not executed 
speedily, will be executed surely. 

II. Joab, in consideration of his old sins, 
is put to death. 

1. His guilty conscience sent him to the 


34 So Benaiah the son of|horns of the altar. He heard that Adonijah 


was executed and Abiathar deposed, and 
therefore, fearing his turn would be next, he 
fled for refuge to the altar. Many that, in the 
day of their security, care not for the service 
of the altar, will be glad of the protection'of 
it in the day of their distress. Some think 
Joab designed thereby to devote himself for 
the future to a constant attendance upon the 
altar, hoping thereby to obtain his pardon, 
as some that have lived a dissolute life all 
their days have thought to atone for their 
crimes by retiring into a monastery when 


Joab put to death. 
influence their examples mignt have upon- 
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Joab’s death. 


they are old, leaving the world when it has 
left them, and no thanks to them. 


erers. Exod. 145.7 j 
2. Solomon ordered him to be put to death | from my altar tha fe may 7 


there for the murder of Abner and Amasa ; 
for these were the crimes upon which he 
thought fit to ground the sentence, rather 
than upon his treasonable adherence to Ado- 
nijah. Joab was indeed worthy of death 
for turning after Adonijah, in contempt of 
Solomon and his designation to the: throne, 
though he had not turned after Absalom, 0. 
28. Former fidelity will not serve to excuse 
any after treachery ; yet, besides that, Joab 
had merited well of the house of David, to 
which and to his country he had done a 
great deal of good service in his day, in con- 
sideration of which, it is probable, Solomon 
would have pardonea him his offence against 
him (for clemency gives great reputation and 
establishment to an infant government), and 
would have only displaced him as he did 
Abiathar; but he must die for the murders he 
had formerly been guilty of, which his father 
had charged Solomon to call him to an account 
for. The debt he owed to the innocent blood 
that was shed, by answering its. cries with 
the blood of him that shed it, he could not 
pay himself, but left it to his\ son to pay it, 
who, having power wherewithal, failed not to 
do it. On this he grounds the sentence, 
aggravating the crime (v. 32), that he fell 
upon two men more righteous and better than 
he, that had done him no wrong nor meant 
him any, and, had they lived, might probably 
have done David better service (if the blood 
shed be not only innocent, but excellent, the 
life more valuable than common. lives, the 
crime is the more heinous), that David knew 
not of it, and yet the case was such that he 
would be suspected as privy to it; so that 
Joab endangered his prince’s reputation in 
taking away the life of his rivals, which was 
a further aggravation. For these crimes, 
(1.) He must die, and die bythe sword of 
public justice. By man must his blood be 
shed, and it lies upon his own head (v. 32), 


as theirs does whom he had murdered, », |from the Lord; thus he expresses hi 


33. Woe to the head that lies under the 
guilt of blood! Vengeance for murder was 
long in coming upon Joab; but, when it did 
come, it remained the longer, being here en- 
tailed upon the head of his seed for ever (v. 
33), who, instead of deriving honour, as 
otherwise they. might have done, from his 
heroic actions, derived guilt, and shame, and 
acurse, from his villanous actions, on ac- 
count of which they fared the worse in this 
world. The seed of such evil doers shall never 
be renowned. (2.): He must die at the altar, 
rather than escape. Joab resolved not to stir 
from the altar (v. 30), hoping thereby either to 
secure himself or else to render Solomon 
odious to the people, as a profaner of the 
holy place, if he should put him to death 
there. Benaiah made a scruple ‘of ‘either 
killing him there or dragging him thence ; 
but Solomon knew the jaw, that the altar of 
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crifice. In case h 1 
beasts would atone’ for the altar w: 
but not in Joab’s case. He ther 
him to be executed there, if he, ca 
got thence, to show that he feared 
censure of the people in acbig P it 
would rectify their mistake, and le 
know that the ‘administration’ of jus 
better than sacrifice, and that the h 
of any place should mever countena 
wickedness of any person., Those w 
a lively faith, take hold on Christ’ 
righteousness, with a resolution, © 
perish, to perish there, shall find in 
more powerful protection than Joab fe 
the horns of the altar. Benaia al 
(v. 34), with the solemnity, no doub 
public execution.’ The law being th 
tisfied, he was buried'in his own house 
wilderness, privately, like a crimina 
pompously, like a soldier; yet no. ind 
was done to his dead body. It is” 
man to lay the iniquity upon the bone 
ever God odd at Ya E ta S 
3. Solomon pleased himself with t 
of justice, notas it gratified any p 
revenge, but as it was the fulfilling 
father’s orders and a real kindness ol 
and his own government. oy 
hereby removed, ‘v; 33.. By return 
innocent blood that!had been shed up 
head of him that shed it, it was taker 
from him and from the house of 
which implies that the blood wh 
required from the murderer will be re 
from the magistrate, at least there is | 
lest it should. Those, that would hay 
houses safe and. built up must put ay 
iquity far from them. (2.) Peace was 
secured (¥. 33) upon David. He d 
mean his person, but, as he explains 
in the next words, Upon his seed, his 
and his throne, shall there be peace f 


that it may be so and his hope that 
be so. “‘ Now that justice is done, @ 
ery of blood is satisfied; the gover 
will prosper.” Thus righteousness 
kiss each other, Now that such a 
man as Joab is removed there shall be 
Take away the wicked from before th 
and his throne shall be established in ru 
ness, Prov. xxv. 5: Solomon, in this 
ing of peace upon his house and | 
picusly looks upward to God as the 
of it and forward to eternity as the 
tion of it. ‘It shall be peace rc 
Lord, and peace for ever from the 
The Lord of peace himself give us t 
which is everlasting:/ 1 © 5 99 


35 And the king put, Ber aia 
son of Jehoiada in his room ove! 
host : and Zadok ‘the priest ¢ 
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sent and called for 
said unto him, Build 
- in Jerusalem, ed decll 
nd “go not forth fiznes any 
37 For it shall be, that on 
+ thou goest out, and passest 
‘brook Kidron, thou shalt 
r certain that thou shalt surely 
blood shall be upon thine 
|. 38 And Shimei said unto 
g, The saying is. good: as my 
hath said, so will thy 
-do..' And Shimei dwelt in 
asalem many days.. 39 And it 
me to pass after the end of three 
s, that two of the servants of 
i ran away unto Achish son of| 
a king of Gath. And. they| 
nel, saying, Behold, thy ser- 
s be in Gath.. 40 And Shimei 
lose, and-saddled his ass; and went to 
h to Achish to seek his servants: 
Shimei went; and brought his| 
fs from Gath. 41 And it was 
plomon that Shimei had gone 
a Jerusalem to Gath, and was 
agai. 42 And the king sent 
ed for Shimei, and said unto 
Did I not make’ thee to swear 
Lorp, and protested unto thee, 
=. Know for a certain, on the 
hou goest: out, and walkest 
# any whither, that thou shalt 
fy die ? and thou saidst unto me, 
: ord that I have heard is aood. 
Why then hast thou not kept the 
of the Lorp, and the command- 
>that I have charged thee with ? 
He king said moreover to Shimei, 
; “knowest all the wickedness 
-thine heart is privy to, that 
dst to David my father: there- 
che Bory shall return thy wicked- 
yn thine own head; 45 And 
2 lomon. shall be ia oth and 
“throne of David shall be esta- 
ied before the Lorp for ever. 

6 So ‘the kmg commanded Benaiah 
2 son of J ehoiada; which went out, 
1 Seeicopem him, that he died.. And 
! edom was established in the 
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is, I. The preferment of Benaiah 
> two faithful friends to Solomon 
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Stash Abiathar. ;and his gayernment, v. 35. Joab beine oe 


to death, Benaiah was advanced to be general 
of the fore A i ae ae 
being de 5, Zadok was e high priest 
in his Troe and therein was fulfilled that 
word of God, when he threatened to cut off 
the house of Eh.{1 Sam. il. 35), I wii] raise 
me up a faithful priest, and will build him a 
sure house. ‘Though sacred offices may le 
disgraced, they shall not be destroyed, by the 
mal-administration of those that are en- 
trusted with them, nor shall God’s work ever 
stand still for want of hands to carry it on. 
No wonder that he who was a king so im- 
mediately of God’s making was empowered 
to make whom he thought fit high priest; 
and he exercised this power with equity, for 
the ancient right was in Zadok, he bemg of 
the family of “Eleazar, whereas Eli and his 
house were of Ithamar. 

Il. The course that was taken with Shimei. 
He is sent for, by a messenger, from his 
house at Bahurim, expecting perhaps no 
better than Adonijah’s doom, bemg conscious 
of his enmity to the house of David; but 
Solomon knows how to make a difference of 
crimes and criminals. David had promised 
Shimei his hfe for his time. Solomonis not 
bound. by that promise, yet he will not go 
directly contrary to it. 1. He confines him 
to Jerusalem, and forbids him, upon any 
pretence whatsoever, to go out of the city 
any further than the brook Kidron, v. 36, 37. 
He would not suffer him to continue at his 
country seat lest he should make mischief 


| among his neighbours, but took him to Jeru- 


salem, where he kept him prisoner at large. 
This might make Shimei’s confinement easy 
to himseif, for Jerusalem was beautiful for 
situation, the joy of the whole earth, the royal 
city, the holy city (he had no reason to com- 
plain of being shut up in such a paradise); 
it would also make it the more safe for Solo- 
mon, for there he would have him under his 
eye and be able to watch his motions ; and 
he plainly tells him that if he 3ver go out of 
the rules he shall certainly die for it. This 
was a fair trial of his obedience, and such a 
test of his loyalty as he had no reason to 
complain of. He has his hfe upon easy 
terms: he shall live if he will but be content 
to live at Jerusalem. 2. Shimei submits to 
the confinement, and thankfully takes his 
life upon those terms. He enters into recog- 
nizance (v. 38), under the penalty of death, 
not to stir out of Jerusalem, and owns that 
the saying is good. Even those that perish 
cannot but own the conditions of pardon and 
life unexceptionable, so that their blood, like 
Shimei’s, must rest upon their own heads. 
Shime: promised, with an oath, to keep 
within his bounds, v. 42. 3. Shimei for- 
feits his recognizance, which was the thing 
Solomon expected; and God was righteous 
‘m suffering him to do it, that he might now 
suffer for his old sins. Two of his servants 


@t seems, though he was a prisoner, he lived 
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Solomon marries Pharaoh’s daughter. 1 KINGS. 


like himself, well attended) ran from him to 
the land of the Philistines, v. 39. Thither 
he pursued them, and thence brought them 
back to Jerusalem, v. 40. For the keeping 
of it private he saddled his ass himself, pro- 
bably went in the night, and came home he 
thought undiscovered. ‘Seeking his ser- 
vants,” says bishop Hall, “he lost himself; 
these earthly things either are, or should be, 
our servants. How commonly do we see men 
run out of the bounds set by God’s law, to 
hunt after them, till their souls incur a fear- 
ful judgment!’ 4. Solomon takes the for- 
feiture. Information is given him that 
Shimei has transgressed, v. 41. The king 
sends for him, and, (1.) Charges him with 
the present crime (v. 42, 43), that he had 
put a great contempt upon the authority and 
wrath both of God and the king, that he had 
broken the oath of the Lord and disobeyed 
the commandment of his prince, and by this 
it appeared what manner of spirit he was of, 
that he would not be held by the bonds of 
gratitude or conscience. Had he repre- 
sented to Solomon the urgency of the occa- 
sion, and begged leave to go, perhaps Solo- 
mon might have given him leave; but to 
presume either upon his ignorance or his 
connivance was to affront him in the highest 
degree. (2.) Hecondemns him for his former 
crime, cursing David, and throwing stones 
at him in the day of his affliction: The 
wickedness which thy heart is privy to, v. 44. 
There was no need to examine witnesses for 
the proof of the fact, his own conscience was 
instead of a thousand witnesses. That wick- 
edness which men’s own hearts alone are 
privy to is enough, if duly considered, to fill 
them with confusion, in expectation of its 
return upon their own heads; for, if the 
heart be privy to it, God is greater than the 
heart and knoweth all things. Others knew 
of Shimei’s cursing David, but Shimei him- 
self knew of the wicked principles of hatred 
and malice against David which he displayed 
in cursing him and that his submission was 
but feigned and forced. (3.) He blessed 
himself and his government (v. 45): King 
Solomon shall be blessed, notwithstanding 
Shimei’s impotent curses, which perhaps, in 
fury and despair, he now vented freely: Let 
them curse, but bless thou. And the throne 
of David shall be established, by taking away 
those that would undermine it. It is a com- 
fort, in reference to the enmity of the church’s 
enemies, that, how much soever they rage, it 
is a vain thing they imagine. Christ’s throne 
is established, and they cannot shake it. 
(4.) He gives orders for the execution of 
Shimei immediately, v. 46. All judgment is 
committed to the Lord Jesus, and, though 
he be King of peace, he will be founda King 
of righteousness; and this will shortly be 
his word of command concerning all his ene- 
mies, that would not have him to reign over 
them: Bring them forth, and slay them before 
me ; the repr aches of those that blasphemed 
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him will fall on them: 
condemnation. § ~ “oi 
CHAP. III. 
Solomon’s reign looked bloody in the 
necessary acts of justice must not be 
chapter it appears with another face. We must nol 
worse of God’s mercy to his subjects for his 
rebels. We have here, [. Solomon’s harriage to | 
daughter, ver. 1. II. A general view of his jou, 
Ill. A particular account Of his prayer to for wis 
the answer to that prayer, ver. 5—15, IV. A p ati 
stance of his wisdom in deciding the controve) 
two harlots, ver, 16—28. And very great he looks ere 
the altar and on the bench, and therefore on the bene! 
at the altar. n 


\ ND Solomon made affinity 
Pharaoh king of Egyp y 
took Pharaoh’s daughter, and bro 
her into the city of David, unt 
had made an end of building his 
house, and the house of the L 
and the wall of Jerusalem r 
about. 2 Only the people sacri 
in high. places, because ‘there » 
house built unto the name of 
Lorp, until those days. 3 And 
mon loved the Lorp, walking i 
statutes of David his father: 01 
sacrificed and burnt incense in 
places. 4 And the king’ wen 
Gibeon to sacrifice there; for 
was the great high place: a thot 
burnt offermgs did Solomon offe 
on that altar. > fi 
We are here told concerning Solomt 
I. Something that was unquesti 
good, for which he is to be praise 
which he is to be imitated. 1. He 
the Lord, v. 3. Particular notice was 
of God’s love to him, 2 Sam. xii. 24. 
had his name from it: Jedidiah—bek 
the Lord. And here we find he ret 
that love, as John, the beloved disciple 
most full of love. Solomon was a W st 
a rich man, a great man; yet the br 
encomium of him is that which is the 
racter of all the saints, even the poores 
loved the Lord. He loved the worship’ 
Lord, so the Chaldee; all that 
love his worship, love to hear from f 
speak to him, and so to have comm 
with him. 2. He walked tn the statu 
David his futher, that is, in the statute 
David gave him, eh. ii. 2, 3; 1 Chron. 
9, 10 (his dying father’s charge w aS 82 
and as a law to him), or in God’s § a 
which David his father walked in be 
he kept close to God’s ordinances, car 
observed them and diligently attended 
Those that truly love God will m 
science of walking in his statut 
was very free and generous in what! 
for the honour of God. When he 0} 
sacrifice he offered like a king, mm som 
portion to his great wealth, a thousand | 
offerings, v. 4. Where God sows plenti 
he expects to reap accordingly; and 
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Band hi Pisship will not 
es of a rreligvon. We 
ed to say, To what purpose is 
Might.not these cattle have 
y the poor? But we must never 
ted which is laid out in the 
It seems strange how so 
‘should be burnt upon one altar 
though it continued seven days ; 
2 on the altar is supposed to be 
ek and devouring than common 
it represented that fierce and mighty 
? God which fell upon the sacrifices, 
he offerers might escape. Our God is 
ming fire. Bishop Patrick quotes it 
ion of the Jews that the smoke of 
ees ascended directly in a straight 
‘and was not scattered, otherwise it 
have choked those that attended, 
“so many sacrifices were offered as 


ere is Something concerning which it 
doubted whether it was good orno. 1. 
rying Pharaoh’s daughter, v. 1. We 
se she was proselyted, otherwise 
ise would not have been lawful ; 
surely it was not advisable. He 
ed the Lord should, for his sake, have 
ve upon one of the Lord’s people. 
‘matches of the sons of God with the 
of men have often been of perni- 
asequence ; yet some think that he 
is with the advice’ of his friends, that 
as a sincere convert (for the gods of the 
jtians are not reckoned among the strange 
which his strange wives drew him in 
rorship of, ch. xi. 5, 6), and that the 
of Canticles and the 45th Psa!m were 
on this occasion, by which these 
were made typical of the mystical 
jusals of the church to Christ, especially 
entile church. 2. His worshipping in 
h places, and thereby tempting the 
fo do so too, v. 2, 3. Abraham built 
rs on wourtains (Gen: xii. 8 ; xxii. 2), 
shipped in a grove, Gen. xxi. 33. 
mee the custom was derived, and was 
, _ the divine law confined them to 
lace, Deut. xii. 5,6. David kept to the 
1 did not care for the high places, but 
n, though in other things he walked 
atutes of his father, in this came short 
He showed thereby a great zeal for 
but to obey would have been 
This was an irregularity. Though 
s as yet no house built, there was a 
hed, to the name of the Lord, and 
“ought to have been the centre of 
unity. It was so by divine institution; 
; the high places separated ; yet while 
orshipped God only, and in other 
$ according to the rule, he graciously 
oked their weakness, and accepted their 
'; and it is owned that Solomon loved 
d, though he burnt incense in the high 
d let not men be more severe than 
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God's oppearance fo Spica’ 

5 In Gibeon the Lorp appeared 
to Solomon ina dream by night and 
God said, Ask what I shall give 
thee. 6 And Solomon said, Thou 
hast showed unto thy servant David 
my father great mercy, according as 
he walked before thee in truth, and 
in righteousness, and in uprightaess 
of heart with thee; and thou hast 
kept for him this great kindness, that 
thou hast given him a son to sit on 
his throne, as ié is this day. 7 And 
now, O Lorp my God, thou hast 
made thy servant king instead of Da- 
vid my father: and I am but a little 
child: I know not how to go out or 
come in. 8 And thy servant is in 
the midst of thy people which thou 
hast chosen, a great people, that can- 
not be numbered nor counted for 
multitude. 9 Give therefore thy ser- 
vant an understanding heart to judge 
thy people, that I may discern be- 
tween good and bad: for who is able 
to judge this thy so great a people? 
10 And the speech pleased the Lorn, 
that Solomon had asked this thing. 
11 And God said unto him, Becaase 
thou hast asked this thing, and hast 


not asked for thyself long life ; neither | 


hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast 
asked the life of thine enemies ; but 
hast asked for thyself understanding 
to discern judgment; 12 Behold, I 
have done according to thy words: 
lo, I have given thee a wise and an 
understanding heart; so that there 
was none like thee before thee, nei- 
ther after thee shall any arise like 
unto thee. 13 And I have also given 
thee that which thou hast not asked, 


both riches, and honour: so that there 


shall not be any among the kings like 
unto thee all thy days. 14 And it 
thou wilt walk im my ways, to keep 

my statutes and my commandments, 
as thy father David did walk, then I 
will lengthen thy days. 15 And 
Solomon awoke: ard, behold, ié was 
a dream. And he came to Jerusa- 
lem, and stood before the ark of the 
covenant of the Lorp, and offered 


up burnt offerings, and offered peace — 


offermgs, and madea feast to all his 


servants. 
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God’s appearance to Solomon. 


' We have here an account of a gracious 
visit which God paid te Solomon, and the 
communion he had with God in it, which 
put a greater honour upon Solomon than 
all the wealth and power of his kingdom did.’ 

I.»The circumstances of this visit, v. 5. 
1. The place. It was in Gibeon; that was the 
great high place, and should have been the 
only one, because there the tabernacle and 
the brazen altar were, 2 Chron. i. 3.\ There 
Solomon offered his great sacrifices, and there 
God owned him more than in any other of 
the high places. The nearer we come to the 
rule in our worship the more reason we have 
to expect the tokens of God’s presence. 
Where God records his name, there he will 
meet us and bless us. 2: The time. It was 
by night, the night after he had offered that 
generous sacrifice, y.4.. The more we abound 
in God’s work the more comfort we may €x- 
pect in him; if the day has been busy for 
him, the night will be easy in him. Silence 
and retirement befriend our communion with 
God. His kindest visits are often in the 
night, Ps. xvii. 3. 3.The manner. It was in 
a dream, when he was asleep, his senses 
locked up, that God’s access to his mind 
might be the more free and immediate, In 


_ this way God used to speak to the prophets 


(Num. xii. 6) and to private persons, for their 
own benefit, Job xxxiii. 15, 16. These 
divine dreams, no doubt, were’ plainly dis- 
tinguishable from those im which there are 
divers vanities, Eccl. v. 7. 

Il. The gracious offer God made him of 
the favour he should choose, whatever it 
might be, v. 5. He saw the glory of God 
shine about him, and heard a voice saying, 
Ask what I shail give thee. Not that God 
was indebted to him for his sacrifices, but 
thus he would testify his acceptance of them, 
and signify to him what’ great mercy he had 
in store for him, if he were not wanting to 
himself. Thus he would try his inclinations 
and put:an honour upon the prayer of faith. 
God, in like manner, condescends to us, and 
puts us in the ready way to be happy by 
assuring us that we shall have what we will 
for the asking, John xvi. 23; 1 John v. 14. 
What would we more? Ask, and it shall be 
given you. 

III. The pious request Solomon hereupon 
made to God. He readily laid hold of this 
offer.’ Why do we neglect the like offer made 
to us, like Ahaz, who said, I will not ask? 
Isa, vii. 12. Solomon prayed in his sleep, 
God’s grace assisting him; yet it was a 
lively prayer. What we are most in care 
about, and which makes the greatest impres- 
sion upon us when we are awake, commonly 
affects us when we are asleep; and by our 
dreams, sometimes, we may know what our 
hearts are upon and how our pulse beats. 
Plutarch makes virtuous dreams one evidence 
of increase in virtue. Yet this must be attri- 
buted to a higher source... Solomon’s making 


such an intelligent choice as this when he! 
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was asleep, and, ae 
least active, showed 1 
the grace of Got iy 
these gracious desires., wie fore 
struct him in the night on, 
the Lord who gave him couns 
pisses re — 19 Gag bod 
1 e acknow. es wou 
to-his father Dasctlsae ye eak 
ably of his father’s piety, that he k 
before God in uprightness of heart 
veil over his faults,< It.is to. be he 
those ; who praise. their godly —p 
imitate them. But he speaks mor 
ably of, God’s goodness to his fathe 
mercy he had shown to him while 
in giving, him to be sincerely re vale) 
then recompensing his \sincerity;.a 
great. kindness, he had kept, for. hin L 
bestowed on. his family when her 
in giving him a son to sit on 
Children should. relate sg nks 


before us. The way to. ; et. th he. e 
petuated is to Nee God that it he 
been preserved... no nods § at 
2. He owns hia, own; ins 
discharge of that great trust, ae whit c 
called, v. 7, 8. And here is a do 
enforce his petition: for. isdom :- “(1 
his place required.it, as he was succ 
David (“‘ Thou. hast made me. ing in 
David, who was a yery wise and gi 
Lord, give me wisdom, that I may. ke 
what he wrought, and carry on. 
gan”’) and as he was ruler. over Israe 
give me wisdom to. rule well, for 
numerous people, that will not be ma 
without much care, and they are G by 
whom thou hast chosen, and ther 
ruled for thee, and the nae wise 
ruled the more g ou wil 
them.” (2.) That Bry. ted aoe 
had a humble sense of his own d 
pleads, “‘ Lord, I am but, a litile el 
calls himself,a childin understandir ; 
his father called him @ wise man, ch. 
know not how to go out or come inas 1 Ls 
nor to do so much as the commoi 
business of the government, 1 mi 
to do in a critical juncture.” 
who are employed in. public. ste 
to be very sensible of the weight ar 
ance of their work and their own in 
for it, and then they are cea 
divine instruction, . Paul’s questior 
sufficient Sor these things?) is ny b lil 
mon’s here, Who is able to gud 
great a peony aie 9. Absalom 
fool, wished, himself a judge; So 
was a wise man, trembles at the 
and suspects his own inesb 
more knowing .and considerate 
better acquamted they are with 


with that relation to God (Ps. 


‘to thee, and employed for’ thee; 
that which is requisite to the services 
h Lam employed.” Thus his good 
ayed, and thus he pleaded. Ps. exix. 
thy servant, give me understanding. 
erstanding heart is God’s gift, Prov. 
We must pray for it (James i: 5), and 
‘it with application to our particular 
and the various occasions we have for 


please my own euiridsity with, or puzzle 
‘neighbours, but to judge thy people. That 
she best Knowledge which will be service- 
us in doing our duty; and such that 
ge is which enables us to discern be- 
od and bad, right and wrong, sin and 
ith and falsehood, soas not to be 
ed upon by false colours in judging 
others’ actions or of our own. 

e favourable answer God gave to his 
It was a pleasing prayer (v.10): 
ch pleased the Lord. God is well 
with his own work in his people, the 


pirit’s inditing: By this choice Solo- 
f made it appear that he desired ‘to be 
more than great, and to serve God’s 
‘more than to advance his own. Those 
seepted of God who prefer. spiritual 
gsito temporal, and are more’ solicit- 
ia found in the way of their duty than 
way to preferment. But that was not 
it was a prevailing prayer, and prevailed 
more than he asked: (i.) God gave him 
m; v.12. He fitted him for all. that 
ork to:which he had called him, gave 
ha right understanding of the law 
e was to judge by, and the: cases he 
fo judge of, that he was unequalled for a 
head, a solid judgment, anda piercing 
Such an insight, and such a foresight, 
was’ prince ‘so blessed with. (2.) He 
him riches and honour over and above 
the bargain (v. 13), andiit' was promised 
a these he should as much exceed ‘his 
ecessors, his successors, and all his 
bours, as in wisdom. ‘These also are 
Ps gift, and, as far as is good for them, 
) promised to all that)seek first the kingdom 


» Let young people learn. to prefer 
to gold in all that they choose, because 
ess has the promise of the life that now 
| but the life that now is has not the promise 
I ost How completely blessed was. 
—, that had both wisdom and wealth! 
t has wealth and power without wis- 
hae grace is in:danger of doing: hurt}: 

them; he that has wisdom and grace 
ihe am and power is not capable of 
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Wight. thy servant ‘an under- 
rt. He’ alls himself God’s ser- 


pand pleading it with him: “I am 


of his own kindling, the prayers: of 


God and the righteousness thereof; Matt. 


doing so much good with them’ as he tkat 
has both, ,, Wisdom is good, is so much tke 
better, with an ‘inheritance, Eccles. vii. 11. 
But, if we make sure of wisdom and grace, 
these will either bring outward prosperity 
with them or sweeten the want, of it. God 
promised Solomon riches and honour abso- 
lutely, but long life upon condition (v. 14) 

Tf thou wilt walk in my ways, as David did, 
then I will lengthen thy days. We failed in 
the condition; and therefore, though he had 
riches and honour, he did not live so long to 
enjoy them as in the course of nature he 
might have done. Length of days is wis- 
dom’s right-hand blessing, typical of eternal 
life ; but it is in her left hand that riches and 
honour are, Prov. iii. 16. ,Let. us see here, 
{1.] That the way to obtain spiritual bless- 
ings is to be importunate for them, to wrestle 
with God in prayer for them, as Solomon did 
for wisdom, asking that only, as the one thing 
needful. [2.] That the way to obtain tem- 
poral blessings is to be indifferent to them 
and to refer ourselves to God concerning 
them. Solomon had wisdom given him be- 
cause he did ask it and wealth because he 
did not ask it. 

5. The grateful return Solomon made fer 
the yisit God was pleased to pay him, v. 15. 
He awoke, we may suppose in a transport of 
joy, awoke, and his sleep wus sweet to him, 
as the prophet speaks (Jer. xxxi. 26); being 
satisfied of God’s favour, he was. satisfied 


with it, and he began to think what he should — 
render tothe Lord. He had made his prayer © 


at the high place at Gibeon, and there God 
had graciously met him; but he comes to 
Jerusalem to give thanks before the ark of 
the covenant, blaming himself, as it were, 
that he had not prayed there, the ark bemg 
the token of God’s presence, and wondering 
that God had met him any where else. God’s 
passing by our mistakes should persuade us 
to amend them. There he, (1.) Offered a 
great sacrifice to God. We must give God 
praise for his gifts in the promise, though 
not yet fully performed. David used to 
praise God’s word, as well as his works (Ps. 
lvi. 10, and particularly, 2 Sam. vii. 18), and 
Solomon trod in his steps. (2.) He made a 
great feast upon the sacrifice, that those about 
ie might rejoice with him im the grace of 
od. 


‘16 Then came there two women, 
that were harlots, unto the king, and 
stood before him. 17 And the one 
woman said, O my lord, I and this 
woman dwell in one house ; and { 
was delivered of a child with her in 
the house. 18 And it came to pass 
the third day after that I was: deli- 
‘vered, that this woman was delivered 
also: and we were together ; there 
was no stranger with us in the house, 


Thewisdom of Solomon. — 
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save we two in the house. 19 And 
this woman’s child died in the night; 
because she overlaid it. 20 And she 
arose at midnight, and took my son 
from beside me, while thine hand- 
maid slept, and laid it in her bosom, 
and laid her dead child in my bosom. 
21 And when I rose in the morning 
to give my child suck, behold, it was 
dead: but when I had considered it 
in the morning, behold, it was not 
my son, which I did bear. 22 And 
the other woman said, Nay; but the 
living is my son, and the dead ?s thy 
son. And this said, No; but the 
dead is thy son, and the living 7s my 
son. Thus they spake before the 
king. 23 Then said the king, The 
one saith, This is my son that liveth, 
and thy son'is the dead: and the 
other saith, Nay; but thy son zs the 
dead, and my son is the living. 24 
And the king said, Bring mea sword. 
And they brought a sword before the 
king. 25 And the king said, Divide 
the living child in two, and give half 
to the one, and half to the other. 26 


-Then spake the woman whose the 


living child was unto the king, for her 
bowels yearned upon her son, and 
she said, O my lord, give her the 
living child, and in no wise slay it. 
But the other said, Let it be neither 
mine nor thine, but divide zt. 27 
Then the king answered and said, 
Give her the living child, and in no 
wise slay it: she zs the mother there- 
of. 28 And all Israel heard of the 
judgment which the king had judged; 
and they feared the king: for they 
saw that the wisdom of God was in 
him, to do judgment. 

An instance is here given of Solomon’s 
wisdom, to show that the grant lately made 
him had a real effect upon him. The proof 
is fetched, not from the mysteries of state 
and the policies of the council-board, though 
there no doubt he excelled, but from the 
trial and determination of a cause between 
party and party, which princes, though they 
devolve them upon their judges, must not 
think it below them to take cognizance of. 
Observe, 

I. The case opened, not by lawyers, but 
by the parties themselves, though they were 
women, which made it the easier to such a 
piercing eye as Solomon had to discern be- 
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tween right and wi 
These two women wi 
lic house, and their children, so 
were born of fornication, because. 
mention of their husbands. 


courts, before it was brought befor 
mon, and had been found special, the 
being unable to determine it, that Sol 
wisdom in deciding it at last migh 
more taken notice of. These twe 
who lived in a house together, wer 
them delivered of a son within three 
one another, v. 17, 18. They were 
that they had no servant or nurse to | 
them, so slighted, because harlots, 
had no friend or relation to accompan 
One of them overlaid her child, and, 
night, exchanged it with the other (v. 
who was soon aware of the cheat pi 
her, and appealed to public justice 
righted, v. 21.. See, 1. What anxiety s. 
by little children, how uncertain thei 
are, and to how many dangers they 
tinually exposed. e age of infane 
valley of the shadow of death ; and th 
of life, when first lighted, is easily blov 
It is a wonder of mercy that so fe 
in the perils of nursing. 2. Howm 
it was in those times with children 
fornication than commonly it is now. 
lots then loved: their children, nurse 
and were loth to part with them; ¥ 
now they are often sent to a dis 
doned, or killed. But thus it was foret 
in the last days perilous times si 
when people should be without 
affection. 2 Tim. iii. 1, 3. i 
II. The difficulty of the case. The 
tion was, Who was the mother of this 
child, which was brought into court 
finally adjudged either to the one 
other? Both mothers were vehement: 
claim, and showed a deep concern ab 
Both were peremptory in their assever 
“Tt is mine,” says one. ‘* Nay, it ig’ 
says the other. Neither will own th 
child, though it would be cheape: 
that than to maintain the other: “but i 
living one they strive for. he livin 
is therefore the parents’ joy becaus 
their hope; and may not the dead ci 
be so? See Jer. xxxi. 17. Now the 
of the case was, that there was no 
on either side. The neighbo: 
it is probable that some of them 
present at the birth and circumei 
the children, yet had not taken 
notice of them as to be able to 
guish them. To put the parties to th 
would have been barbarous; not sh 
had justice on her side, but she wh 
most hardy, would have had the jut 
in her favour. Little stress is to bel 
extorted evidence. Judges and jurie 
need of wisdom to find out truth 
thus lies hid, — 
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jination of it. Solomon, 
y heard what both sides had 
y up the evidence, v. 23. And 

whole court is in expectation what 
Solomon’s wisdom will take fo find 
it the truth. One knows not what to say 
it; another, perhaps, would determine it 
y lot. Solomon calls for a sword, and gives 
ers to divide the living child between the 
vo contenders. Now, 1. This seemed a 
Jiculous decision of the case, and a brutal 
ng of the knot which he could not un- 
>, “Js this,” think the sages of the law, 
the wisdom of Solomon ?” little dreaming 
hat he aimed atin it. The hearts of kings, 
ich kings, are unsearchable, Prov. xxv. 3. 
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Solomon’s officers. 
appears that he is only a pretender, that he 
would be content to divide with God, 
whereas the rightful sovereign of the heart 
will have all or none. 

IV. We are told what a great reputation 
Solomon got among his people by this and 
other instances of his wisdom, which would 
have a great influence upon the ease of his 
government: They feared the king (v. 28), 
highly reverenced him, durst not in any 
thing oppose him, and were afraid of doing 
an unjust thing; for they knew, .. cver it 
came before him, he would certainly discover 
it, for they saw that the wisdom of God was 
in him, that is, that wisdom with which God 
had promised to endue him. This made his 


here was a law concerning the dividing of | face to shine, Eccl. viii. 1. This strengthened 


living ox and a dead one (Exod. xxi. 35), 
it that did not reach this case. But, 2. It 
an effectual discovery of the truth. 
foe thik that Solomon did himself dis- 
rm it, before he made this experiment, by 
ie countenances of the women and their way 
“speaking: but by this he gave satisfaction 
all the company, and silenced the pre- 
nder. To find out the true mother, he 
yald not try which the child loved best, and 
ust therefore try which loved the child 
st ; both pretended toa motherly affection, 
it their sincerity will be tried when the child 
danger. (1.) She that knew the child 
‘not her own, but in contending for it 
d upon a point of honour, was well con- 
‘o have it divided. She that had over- 
her own child cared not what became of 
so that the true mother might not have 
= Let it be neither mine nor thine, but divide 
| By this it appeared that she knew her 
m title to be bad, and feared Solomon 

id find it so, though she little suspected 
e was betraying herself, but thought Solo- 
m good earnest. If she had been the 
‘mother she would not have forfeited her 
rest in the child by agreeing so readily to 
lis bloody decision. But, (2.) She that knew 
(2 child was her own, rather than the child 
puld be butchered, gives it up to her ad- 
sary. How feelingly does she cry out, O, 
lord! give her the living child, v. 26. 
uetme see it hers, rather than not see it 
} all.” By this tenderness towards the 
ild it appeared that she was not the care- 
smother that had overlaid the dead child, 
i was the true mother of the living one, 
it could not endure to see its death, having 
passion on the son of herwomb. “The 
ne says Solomon; “what need 
Hwitnesses? Give her the living child ; for 
ja all see, by this undissembled compas- 
a, she is the mother of it.” Let parents 
Pow their love to their children by taking 
e of them, especially by taking care of 
‘ir souls, and, with a holy violence, snatch- 
them as brands out of the burning. 
F ose are most likely to have the comfort of 
Hidren that do their duty to them. Satan 

tends to the heart of man, b it by this it 


a 


This was better to him 
For this 


him, Ecel. vii. 19. 
than weapons of war, Eccl. ix. 18. 
he was both feared and loved. 


CHAP. IV. 

An instance of the wisdom God granted to Solomon we had in 
the close of the foregoing chapter. In this we have an account 
of his wealth and prosperity, the other branch of the promiisa 
there made him. We have here, [. The magnificence of his court, 
his ministers of state (ver. 1—6), and the purveyors of his house- 
hold (ver. 7—19), and their office, ver. 27, 28. II. The provisions 
for his table, yer. 22, 23. III. The extent of his dominion, ver. 
21—2%4, IV. The numbers, case, and peace, of his subjects, ver 
20—25. V. His stables, ver. 26. VI. His great reputavion for 
wisdom and learning, ver. 29—34. Thus great was Solomon, but 
our Lord Jesus was greater than he (Matt. xii. 42), though he 
took upon him the form of a servant; for divinity, in its lowest 
humiliation, infinitely transcends royalty in its highest elevation. 


O king Solomon was king over all 
Israel. 2 And these were the 
princes which he had; Azariah the 
son of Zadok the priest, Elihoreph 
and Ahiah, the sons of Shisha, scribes; 
Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud, the 
recorder. 4 And Benaiah the son 
of Jehoiada was over the host: and 
Zadok and Abiathar were the priests: 
5 And Azariah the son of Nathan 
was over the officers: and Zabud the 
son of Nathan was principal officer, 
and the king’s friend: 6 And Ahi- 
shar was over the household: 
Adoniram the son of Abda was over 
the tribute. 7 And Solomon had 
twelve officers over all Israel, which 
provided victuals for the king and his 
household: each man his month in 
a year made provision. 8 And these 
are their names: The son of Hur; in 
mount Ephraim: 9 The son of De. 
kar, in Makaz, and in Shaalbim, and 
Beth-shemesh, and Elon-beth-hanan: 
12 The son of Hesed, in Aruboth; 
to him pertained Sochoh, and all the 
land of Hepher:¢ 11 The son of 
Abinadab, in all the region of Dor ; 
which had Taphath the daughter of 
Solomon to wife: 12 Baanathe son 
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Solomon’s officers 
of Ahilud; to him pertained Taanach 
and Megiddo, and all Beth-shean, 
which is By Zartanah beneath Jezreel, 
from Beth-shean to Abel-meholah, 
even unto the place that is beyond 
Jokneam: 13 The son of Geber, in 
Ramoth-gilead; to him pertained the 
towns of Jair the son of Manasseh, 
which arein Gilead; to him also per- 
tained the region of Argob, which is 
in Bashan, threescore gréat cities with 
walls and brasen bars: 14 Ahinadab 
the son of Iddo had Mahanaim: 15 
Ahimaaz was in Naphtali; he also 
took Basmath the daughter of Solo- 
mon to wife; 16 Baanah the son of 
Hushai was in Asher and in Aloth: 
17 Jehoshaphat the son of Paruah, 
in Issachar: 18 Shimei the son of 
Elah, in Benjamin: 19+ Geber the 
son of Uri was in the country of Gi- 
lead, in the country of Sihon king of 
the. Amorites, and of Og king of 
Bashan ; and he was the only officer 
which was in the land. - 


Here we have, 

I. Solomon upon his throne (vw. 1): So 
king Solomon was king, that ‘is, he was con- 
firmed and established king over all Israel, 
and not, as his successors, only over two 
tribes. He was a king, that is, he did the 
work and duty ofa king, with the wisdom 
God had given him. -Those preserve ‘the 
name and honour of their place that mind 
the business of it and make conscience of it. 

II. The great officers of his court, in the 
choice of whom, no doubt, his wisdom! much 
appeared. It is observable, 1. That several 
of them are the same that were in his father’s 
time. Zadok and Abiathar were then priests 
(2 Sam. xx. 25), so they were now; only 
then Abiathar had the precedency, now Za- 
dok. | Jehoshaphat was’ then | recorder, or 
keeper of the great seal, so he was now. 
Benaiah, in his father’s time, was a principal 
man in military affairs, and so he was now. 
Shisha was his father’s scribe, and his sons 
were his, ». 3. Solomon, though a wise man, 
would not affect to be wiser than his’ father 
in this matter. When sons come to itherit 
their father’s wealth, honour, and power, it 
is a piece of respect to their memory, ceteris 
paribus—where it can properly be done, to 
employ those whom they: employed, and 
trust those whom they trusted. Many pride 
themselves in being the reverse of their good 

arents. 2. The rest were priests’ sons. 
is prime-minister ofstate was Azariah the 
son of Zadok the priest. Two others of the 
first rank were the sons of Nathan the:pro- 
phet, v. 5. In preferring them he testified 
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the grateful’ respec ad £ 
father,whom he loved i © 6 me ¢ fa 
III. ‘The purveyors: for his hi 
whose business it was to send’ in pre 
from “several parts of the country, - 
king’s tables and’cellars (0. 7) and + 
stables (v. 27, 28), that’ thus, 1. His 
might always be well furnished at th 
hand. Let great men learn hence 
house-keeping and yet ‘good husband 
their house-keeping, to\ be § generoi 
spending according to their ability, bu 
dent in providing. It is the character ¢ 
virtuous woman that she bringeth hi 
from afar (Prov. xxxi. 1/4), not far-fetch 
dear-bought, but the contrary, every 
bought where it is cheapest. 2. That th 
himself; and those who immediately att 
him, might be eased ofa great deal of 
and the more closely apply themselves! 
business of the state, not troubled about: 
serving, provision for that being got 
their hand. 3. That thus all the parts: 
kingdom might be equally benefited } 
taking off of the: commodities that we 
productions of their country and th 
culating of the coin. Industry wo 
by be encouraged, and consequent yi 
increased, even im those tribes that lay 
remote from the court. The: provide: 
God.extends itself to all places of his 
nions (Ps. ciii. 22); so should the pri 
and care of princes. 4. The dividing ¢ 
trust, into so many hands was prude 
no man might be continually burdenet 
the care of it nor grow exorbitantly rik 
the profit of it, but that Solomon migh 
those, in every district, who, hay 
pendence upon the court, would be's 
able to him, and his interest as ther 
occasion. . These’ commissioners of 
tualling-office, not for the army or nay: 
lomon was engaged in ‘no war), but 
household, are here named, ‘several of 
only by their-surnames, as great'men 
monly. call, their servants: Ben-hur, 
dekar, &¢., though severalof them hay 
their proper names prefixed. Two 
married Solomon’s daughters, Ben-Ak 
(v. 11) and Ahimaaz (vw. 15), and 
paragement to, them ‘to’ marry men ¢ 
ness. Better match with the officers 0} 
father’s court’ that were Israelites tha 
the sons of princes that were strang. 
covenant of promise. The son of Geb 
in Ramoth-Gilead, (o. 19), and Geber | 
was in the country of Sihon and Og. 
included that and, Mahanaim, v.14. 
therefore said to be ,the only officer 1 
land, because the other two, méi 
13, 14, depended on him, and were 
nate.to, him. isa) eee 
20 Judah and: Israel were: 
as the sand which is by the 
multitude, eating and drinking 
making merry.. 21 And 
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s border of Egypt: they 
resents, and oi ala Solo- 
st 2 And 


’s provision for one ay was 
ueasures of fine flour, and 
> measures of meal, 23 
if oxen, and twenty oxen out 
le pastures, and a hundred 
p, beside harts, and_roebucks, 
fallowdeer, and fatted fowl. 24 
had dominion over all the. re- 
this side the river, from 
1 even to “Azzah, over all the 


peace on all sides round about 
25 And Judah and Israel dwelt 
ely, every man under his vine and 
his fig tree, from Dan even. to 
sheba, tall the days of Solomon. 
d Solomon had forty thousand 
of horses for. his chariots, and 
thousand horsemen. 27 And 
officers provided; victual for 
Solomon, and for all that came 
ing Solomon’s table, every man. 
onth: they lacked nothing. 
ley also and straw for the 
‘and dromedaries brought they 
ie place where the officers were, 
man according to his charge. 


1a kingdom, and such a court, surely 
prince had, as Solomon’s are here 
to be. 

chakingdom. Never did the crown 
shine so brightly as it did when 
n wore it, never in his father’s days, 
n the days of any of his successors ; 
that kingdom ever so glorious a type 
kingdom of the Messiah as it was 
hn. ‘The account here given of it is such 
y answers the prophecies which’ we 
“concerning it in Ps. lxxii., which is a 
for Solomon, but with ‘referétice £0 
1. The territories of his kingdom 
ge and its tributaries many; so it was 
that he should have dominion from | u 
‘sea, Ps. xxii. 8—11. Solomon reigned 
mly over all Israel, who were his sub- 
y choice, but over all the neighbour- 
@doms, who were his subjects by con- 
. All the princes from the Tiver Eu- 
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z hit homage and holding their crowns 
a , but added to his wealth by serving 
. tcl presents, v.21. David, 
his sale wars, compelled them to 
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The supply of Solomon’s household. 


this subjection, and Solomon, by his ad- 
mirable wisdom, made it-easy and reason- 
able; for it is fit that the fool should be ser- 
vant to the wiselin heart. If they gave him 
presents, he gave them instructions, and stili 
taught the people knowledge, not only his 
own people, but those of other nations and 
wisdom is better than gold. He had peace’on 
ail sides, v. 24.° None of all the nations that 
were subject to him offered to shake off his 
yoke, or to give him any disturbance, but 
rather thought themselves happy in their 
dependence upon him. Herein his kingdom 
typified the Messiah’s; for to him it is 
promised that he shall have the heathen for 
his inheritance and that princes shall worship 
him, Isa, xlix. 6, 7; lili. 12. (2: The subjects 
of ‘his kingdom, and its inhabitants, were 
many and cheerful. (1.) They were nume- 
rous and the country was exceedingly popu- 
lous (v.20): Judah and Israel were many, and 
that good land was sufficient to maintain 
them all. They were as the sand of the sea 
in multitude. Now was fulfilled the promise 
made'to Abraham concerning the increase of 
his seed (Gen. xxii. 17), as well as that con- 
cerning the extent of their dominion, Gen. 
xv. 18. This was their strength and beauty, 
the honour of their prince, the terror of their 
enemies, and an advancement of the wealth 
of the nation. If they grew so numerous 
that the place was any where too strait for 
them, they might remove with advantage 
into the countries that were subject to them. 
God’s spiritual Israel are many, at least’ they 
will be so when they come all together, Rev. 
vii. 9. (2.) They were easy, “they “dwelt 
safely, or with confidence and assurance 
(v. 25), not jealous of their king ‘or’ of his 
officers, not disaffected either to him or one 
to another, nor under any apprehension ot 
danger from enemies foreign or domestic. 
‘They were happy and knew it, safe and will- 
ing to think themselves so. They dwelt 
every man under his vine and fig-tree. Solo- 
mon invaded no man’s property, took not'to 
himself their vineyards and’ olive-yards, as 
sometimes was the manner of ‘the king 
(1 Sam. vii. 14), but what they had they 
could call their own: he protected every 
man in the possession and enjoyment of his 
property. ‘Those that had vines and: fig- 
trees ate the fruit of them themselves ; and 
so great was the peace of the country that 
ae might; if they pleased, dwell as safely 
er the shadow of them‘as within the 
walls of a city. Or, because it was usual to 
have vines by the sides of their houses (Ps. 
exxvili. 3), they are said to dwell under their 
vines. (3.) They were cheerful in the use or 
their plenty, emg and drinking, and making 
merry, v. 20. Solomon did not’ only keep a 
good table himself, but enabled all his ‘sub- 
jects, according to their rank, to do so too, 
and taught them that God gave them their 
abundance that they might use it’ soberly 
and pleasantly; ‘not that they might hoard it 
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Selomon’s distinguished reputation. 


up. There is nothing better than for a man to 
eat thelabour of his hands (Eccl ii. 24), and that 
with a merry heart, Eccl. ix. 7. His father, 
in the Psalms, had led his people into the 
comforts of communion with God, and now 
he led them into the comfortable use of the 
good things of this life. This pleasant pos- 
ture of Israel’s affairs extended, in place, 
from Dan to Beer-sheba—no part of the 
country was exposed nor upon any account 
uneasy ; and it continued a long time, all the 
days of Solomon, without any material inter- 
ruption. Go where you would, you might 
see all the marks of plenty, peace, and satis- 
faction. ‘The spiritual peace, and joy, and 
holy security, of all the faithful subjects of 
the Lord Jesus were typified by this. The 
kingdom of God is not, as Solomon’s was, 
meat and drink, but, what is infinitely better, 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. 

II. Such a court Solomon kept as can 
scarcely be paralleled. We may guess at the 
vast number of his attendants, and the great 
resort there was to him, by the provision that 
was made daily for his table. Of bread there 
were somany measures of flour and meal as, it 
is computed, would richly serve 3000 men (Ca- 
rellus computes above 4800 men), and the 
provision of flesh (v. 23) was rather more in 
proportion. What vast quantities were here 
of beef, mutton, and venison, and the choicest 
of all fatted things, as some read that which 
we translate fatted fowl! Ahasuerus, once 
in his reign, made a great feast, to show the 
riches of his kingdom, Esth. i. 3, 4. But it 
was much more the honour of Solomon that 
he kept a constant table and a very noble 
one, not of dainties or deceitful meats (he 
himself witnessed against them, Prov. xxiii. 
3), but substantial food, for the entertain- 
ment of those who came to hear his wisdom. 
Thus Christ fed those whom he taught, 5000 
at a time, more than ever Solomon’s table 
would entertain at once: and all -believers 
have in him a continual feast. Herein he 
far outdoes Solomon, that he feeds all his 
subjects, not with the bread that perishes, 


-but with that which endures to eternal life. 


It added much both to the strength and glory 
of Solomon’s kingdom that he had such 
abundance of horses, 40,000 for chariots and 
12,000 for his troops, 1000 horse, perhaps, 
in every tribe, for the preserving of the pub- 
lic peace, v. 26. God had commanded that 
their king should not multiply horses (Deut. 
xvii. 16), nor, according to the account here 
given, considering the extent and wealth of 
Solomon’s kingdom, did he multiply horses 
in proportion to his neighbours ; for we find 
even the Philistines bringing inio tne field 
30,000 chariots (1 Sam. xiii. 5) and the Sy- 
rians at least 40,000 horse, 2 Sam. x. 18. 
The same officers that provided for his house 
provided also for his stable, v. 27,28. Every 
one knew his place, and work, and time; 
and so this great court was kept without 
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that with application te ns 
When goods increase those ¢ 
eat them ; and what good is the 
thereof, saving the beholding of them 1 
eyes, unless withal they have the sat 
of doing good with them? = = 
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29 And God gave Solomon y 


and understanding exceeding — 
and largeness of heart, even ; 
sand that ts on the sea shore 
And Solomon’s wisdom excell 
wisdom of all the children of th 
country, and all the wisdom of B 
31 For he was wiser than all 
than Ethan the Ezrahite, and H 
and Chalcol, and Darda, the 
Mahol: and his fame was in 
tions round about. 32 And he 
three thousand proverbs : 
songs were a thousand and fiy 
And he spake of trees, from the 
tree that 2s in Lebanon even uni 
hyssop that springeth out of the 
he spake also of beasts, and ol 
and of creeping things, and of 1 
34 And there came of all pe 
hear the wisdom of Solomon, fi 
kings of the earth, which had} 
his wisdom, he 

Solomon’s wisdom was more h 
than his wealth, and here we have a 
account of it. . a 

I. The fountain of his wisdom: 6 
it him, v. 29. He owns it himself. — 
6, The Lord giveth wisdom. He » 
powers of reason (Job xxxviil. 3 
and improves them. The ordinary a 
of them are owing to his prowide 
sanctification of them to his grace, ; 
extraordinary pitch at which they ar 
Solomon to a special grant of his fa 
him in answer to prayer. ae 

If. The fulness of it: He had wis 
understanding, exceeding much, grea 
ledge of distant countries and the 
of former times, a quickness of | 
strength of memory, and clearness 
ment, such as never any man ha 
called largeness of heart; for the 
often put for the intellectual pow 
had a vast compass of knowledge 
take things entire, and had an a 
faculty of laying things together. = 
his largeness of heart, understand 
and boldness, and that great asst 
which he delivered his dictates an 
minations. Or it may be meant of 
position to do good with his knowl 
was very free and communi 
gift of utterance as well as 


? 
ing as he was of his meat, 
fed neither to any that were about 
ie, It is very desirable that those 
have large gifts of any kind should 
rge hearts to use them for the good 
ers; and this is from the hand of God, 
ji. 24. He shall enlarge the heart, Ps. 
. ‘The greatness of Solomon’s wis- 
‘illustrated by comparison. Chaldea 
nd Egypt were nations famous for learn- 
ng; thence the Greeks borrowed theirs; 
ut the greatest scholars of these nations 
ame short of Solomon, v. 30. If nature 
xeels art, much more does grace. The 
nowledge which God gives by special fa- 
our goes beyond that which man gets by 
is own labour. Some wise men there were 
1 Solomon’s time, who were in great repute, 
atticularly Heman, and others who were 
evites, and employed by David in the 
smple-music, 1 Chron.xv. 19. Heman was 
ae in the word of God, 1 Chron. xxv. 5. 
thaleol and Darda were own brothers, and 
iey also were noted for learning and wis- 
om. But Solomon excelled them all (v. 30), 
e out-did them and confounded them; his 
insel was much more valuable. 
Til. The fame of it. It was talked of in 
T nations round about. His great wealth 
| glory made his wisdom much more 
strious, and gave him those opportunities 
f showing it which those cannot have that 
ae: poverty and obscurity. The jewel of 
isdom may receive great advantage by the 


be 
sd 
xtting of it. 

‘TV. The fruits of it; by these the tree is 
nown: he did not bury his talent, but 
nowed his wisdom, ; 

‘1. In his compositions. ‘Those in divinity, 
ritten by divine inspiration, are not men- 
med here, for they are extant, and will re- 
jain to the world’s end monuments of his 
lisdom, and are, as other parts of scripture, 
use to make us wise unto salvation. But, 
sides these, it appears by what he spoke, 
“dictated to be written from him, (1.) That 
2 was a moralist, and a man of great pru- 
mee, for he spoke 3000 proverbs, wise say- 
igs, apophthegms, of admirable use for the 
jynduct of human life. ‘The world is much 
lbverned by proverbs, and was never better 
\rnished with useful ones than by Solomon. 
Thether those proverbs of Solomon that we 
lve were any part of the 3000 is uncertain. 
.) That he was a poet and a man of great 
jit : His songs were 1005, of which one only 
| extant, because that only was divinely 
spired, which is therefore called his Song 
| songs. Hus wise instructions were com- 
junicated by proverbs, that they might be 
iliar to those whom he designed to teach 
d ready on ali occasions, and by songs, 
at they might be pleasant and move the 
fections. (3.) That he was a natural phi- 
opher, and a man of great learning and 
sight into the mysteries of nature. From 
s own and others’ observations and expe- 
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Solomon’s agreement with Hiram. 
rience, he wrote both of plants and animals 
(v. 33), descriptions of their natures and 
qualities, and (some think) of the medicinal 
use of them. 

2. In his conversation. ‘There came per- 
sons from all parts, who were more inquisi- 
tive after knowledge than their neighbours, 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon, v.34. Kings 
that had heard of it sent their ambassadors 
to hear it and to bring them instructions 
from it. Solomon’s court was the staple of 
learning, and the rendezvous of philosophers, 
that is, the lovers of wisdom, who all came 
to light their candle at his lamp and to bor- 
row from him. Let those who magnify the 
modern learning above that of the ancients 
produce such a treasure of knowledge any 
where in these latter ages as that was which 
Solomon was master of; yet this puts an 
honour upon human learning, that Solomon 
was praised for it, and recommends it to the 
great men of the earth, as well worthy their 
diligent search. But, 

Lastly, Solomon was, herein, a type of 
Christ, in whom are hidden all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge, and hidden for use; 
for he is made of God to us wisdom. 

CHAP. V. 


The great work which Solomon was raised up to do was the build- 
ing of the temple; his wealth and wisdom were given him to 
qualify him for that. In this, especially, he was to be a type of 
Christ, for ‘*he shall build the temple of the Lord,” Zech. vi. 
12. In this chapter we have an account of the preparations 
he made for that and his other buildings. Gold and silver his 
good father had prepared in abundance, but timber and stone? 
he must get ready ; and about these we have him treating with 
Hiram king of Tyre. I, Hiram congratulated him on his ac: 
cession to the throne, ver. 1. II. Solomon signified to him his 
design to build the temple and desired him to furnish him with 
workmen, ver. 2—6. IIL. Hiram agreed to do it, yer. 7—9. IV. 
Solomon’s work was accordingly well done and Hiram’s work 
men-were well paid, ver. 10—18. 


ND Hiram king of Tyre sent his 
servants unto Solomon ; for he 

had heard that they had anointed him 
king in the room of his father: for 
Hiram was ever.a lover of David. 2 
And Solomon sent to Hiram, saying, 
3 Thou knowest how that David my 
father could not build a house unto 
the name of the Lorp his God for 
the wars which were about him on 
every side, until the Lorp put them 
under the soles of his feet. 4 But 


now the Lorp my God hath given © 


me rest on every side, so that there 
is neither adversary nor evil occur 
rent. 5 And, behold, I purpose to 
build a house unto the name of the 
Lorp my God, as the Lorp spake 
unto David my father, saying, Thy 
son, whom I will set upon thy throne 
in thy room, he shall build a house 
unto my name. 6 Now therefore 
command thou that they hew me 
cedar trees out of Lebanon; and my 
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Solomon’s agreement with Hiram. 1 KINGS. | 
servants shall be with thy servants: HL aa a 
in wilderness, 


and unto thee will I give hire for thy 
servants according to all that thou 
shalt appoint: for thou knowest that 
there is not among us any that can 
skill to hew timber like unto the Si- 
donians. 7 And it came to ‘pass, 
when Hiram heard the words of So- 
lomon, that. he rejoiced greatly, and 
said, Blessed be the Lorp this day, 
which hath given unto David a wise 
son over this great people. 8 And 
Hiram sent to Solomon, saying, I 
have considered the things which 
thou sentest to me for: and I will do 
all thy desire concerning timber of 
cedar, and concerning timber of fir. 
9 My servants shall bring them down 
from Lebanon unto the sea: and I 
will convey them by sea in floats unto 
the place that thou shalt appoint me, 
and will cause them to be discharged 
there, and thou shalt receive them: 
and thou shalt accomplish my desire, 
in giving food for my household. 

We have here an account of the amicable 
correspondence between Solomon and Hi- 
ram. Tyre was a famous trading city, that 
lay close upon the sea, in the border of Is- 
rael; its inhabitants (as should seem) were 
none of the devoted nations, nor ever at en- 
mity with Israel, and therefore David never 


offered to destroy them, but lived in friend- 
ship with them. It is here said of Hiram 


_ their king that he was ever a lover of David ; 


and we have reason to think he was a wor- 
shipper of the true God, and had himself re- 
nounced, though he could not reform, the 
idolatry of his city. David’s character will 
win the affections even of those that are 
without. Here is, 

I. Hiram’s embassy of compliment to So- 
lomon, v. 1. He sent, as is usual among 
princes, to condole with him on the death of 
David, and to renew his alliances with him 
upon his succession to the government. It 
is good keeping up friendship and com- 
munion with the families in which religion is 
uppermost. 

II. Solomon’s embassy of business to Hi- 
ram, sent, it is likely, by messengers of his 
own. In wealth, honour, and power, Hiram 
was very much inferior to Solomon, yet So- 
lomon had occasion to be beholden to him 
and begged his favour. Let us never look with 
disdain on those below us, because we know 
not how soon we may need them. Solomon, 
in his letter to Hiram, acquaints him, 

1. With his design to build a temple to 
the honour of God. _Some think that temples 
among the heathen took their first rise and 


his time, and thoughts, and cares, 
constant expense to him anda constar 
ployment of his subjects; so that he 
not do it so well as it must be don 
therefore, it not being essential to rel 
he must leave it to be done by his suce 
See what need we haye to pray that Ge 
give peace in our time, because, in ti 
war, the building of the gospel ten 
monly goes on slowly, . (2.) ‘That p 
him an opportunity to build it, and the 
he resolved to set about it immediately ; 
has given me yest both at home an dab 
and there is no, adversary (v. itp no, 
the word is), no instrument. of Satan { 
pose it, or to divert us from it. Sat n 
all he can to hinder temple work (14 
ii. 18; Zech. il, 1), but when he is | 
(Rev. xx. 2) we should be busy. he! 
is no evil-occurrent, then let us be vig 
and zealous in that which is good and 
forward.. When the churches haye 1 
them be edified, Acts ix.31. Days o! 
and prosperity present us with a fair 
which we must account for if we im 
not. As God’s providence excited § 
to think of building the temple, by | 
him wealth and leisure, so his prom 
couraged him. God had told David # 
son should build him a house, v. 5. I 
take it as a pleasure to be thus em 
and will not lose the honour designe 
by that promise. It may stir us up m 
good undertakings to be assured ¢ 
success in them. Let God’s promise qi 
our endeavours. _ re 
2. With his desire that Hiram would 
him herein. Lebanon was the place’ 
timber must be had, a noble forest 
north of Canaan, particularly expres! 
the grant of thatland to Israel—all J 
Josh. xiii. 5.. So that Solomon we 
prietor of all its productions. The ce 
Lebanon are spoken of as, in a specie 
ner, the plunting of the Lord (Ps. ci 
being designed for Israel’s He ) 
larly for temple service. But ey on. 
that though the trees were his the Isi 
had not skill to hew timber like the § 
who. were Hiram’s subjects. Ca 
land of wheat and barley (Deut. vii 
employed Israel in the affairs of h 
so that they were not at all versed ix 
factures: in them the Si ms 
Israel, in the things of God, are a wi 
understanding people; and yet, in ¢ 


3 
at, 


degree of ingenuity. Better be 
ful in the law than a Sidonian 
. hew timber. But, the case being 
mon courts Hiram to send him 
en, and promises (v. 6) both to ussist 
m (my servants shall be with thy servants, 
ader them), and to pay them (unto 
f “pa hire for thy servants); for the 
er, eyen in church-work, though it be 
its own wages, is worthy of his hire. 
gelical prophet, foretelling the glory 
fag in the days of the Messiah, 
s to allude to this story, Isa. Ix., where 
prophesies, (1.) That the sons of strangers 
were the Tyrians and Sidonians) shall 
up the wall of the gospel temple, v. 10. 
sters were raised up among the Gentiles 
edifying of the body of Christ. (2.) 
e glory of Lebanon shall be brought 
beautify it, v.13. All external en- 
nents and advantages shall be made ser- 
ble to the interests of Christ’s kingdom. 
firam’s reception of, and return to, 
ssage. 
i | He received it with great satisfaction 
) himself: He rejoiced greatly (v. 7) that 
jlomon trod in his father’s steps, and car- 
nm his designs, and was likely to be so 
at a blessing to his kingdom. In this 
S generous spirit rejoiced, and not 
in the prospect he had of making an 
age to himself by Solomon’s employ- 
him. What he had the pleasure of he 
God the praise of: Blessed be the Lord, 
as given to David (who was himself a 
man) @ wise son to rule over this great 
2. See here, [1.] With what pleasure 
i Speaks of Solomon’s wisdom and the 
t of his dominion. Let us learn not to 
others either those secular advantages 
ose endowments of the mind wherein 
“excel us. What a great comfort itis to 
hat wish well to the Israel of God to 
gion. and wisdom kept up in families 
One generation to another, especially in 
families and those that have great in- 
p on others! where itis so, God must 
e the glory of it. If to godly parents be 
ven a godly seed (Mal. ii. 15), it is a. token 
good, and a happy indication that the en- 
of the blessing shall not be cut off. 
).) He answered it with great satisfaction 
lomon; granting him what’ he desired, 
id showing himself very forward to assist 
fm in this great and good work to which 
+ was laying his hand. We have here his 
‘ticles of agreement with Solomon concern- 
g this affair, in which we may observe Hit 
a's prudence. [1.] He deliberated upon 
oposal, before he returned an answer 
|, 8): I have considered the things. It is 
(mmon for those that make bargains rashly 
serwards to wish them unmade again. The 
tuous woman considers a field and then 
ys tt, Prov. xxxi. 16. Those do not lose 
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yaluable gift of heaven than | descended to particulars in the articles, that 
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there might be no misunderstanding after- 
wards, to occasion a quarrel. Solomon had 


| spoken of hewing the trees (v. 6), and Hiram 


agrees to what he desired concerning that 
(v. 8); but nothing had been said concerning 
carriage, and this matter therefore must be 
settled. Land-carriage would be very trouble- 
some and chargeable; he therefore under- 
takes to bring all the timber down from Le- 
banon by sea, a coasting voyage. _ Con- 
veyance by water is a great convenience to 
trade, for which God is to have praise, who 
taught man that discretion. Observe what 
a definite bargain Hiram made. Solomon 
must appoint) the place, where the timber 
shall be delivered, and thither Hiram will 
undertake to bring it and be responsible for 
its safety. As the Sidonians excelled the Is- 
raelites in timber-work, so they did in sail- 
ing; for Tyre and Sidon were situate at the 
entry of the sea (Ezek. xxvii. 3): they there- 
fore were fittest to take care of the water- 
carriage.  Tractant fabrilia fabri—Every 
artist has his trade assigned. And, [3.] If 
Hiram undertake for the work, and do all 
Solomon’s desire concerning the timber (v. 8), 
he justly expects that Solomon shall under- 
take for the wages: “‘ Thow shalt accomplish 
my desire in giving food for my household 
(v. 9), not only for the workmen, but for my 
own family.” If Tyre supply Israel with 
craftsmen, Israel will supply ‘Tyre with corn, 
Ezek. xxvii. 17, ‘Thus, by the wise disposal 
of Providence, one country has need. of an- 
other and is benefited by another, that there 
may be mutual correspondence and depend- 
ence, to the glory of God our common parent. 

10 So Hiram gave Solomon cedar 


trees and fir trees according to all his 


(desire. 11 And Solomon gave Hiram 


twenty thousand measures of wheat 
for food to his household, and twenty 
measures of pure oil: thus gave So- 
lomon to Hiram year by year. 12 
And the Lorp gave Solomon wis- 
dom, as he promised him: and there 
was peace between Hiram and Solo- 
mon; and they two made a league 
together. 13 And king Solomon 
raised a levy out of all Israel; and 
the levy was thirty thousand men. 
14 And he sent them to Lebanon, 
ten thousand a month’ by courses: 
a month they were in Lebanon, and 
two months at home: and Adoniram 
was ower the levy. 15. And Solomon 
had threescore and ten thousand that 
bare burdens, and fourseore thousand 
hewers in the mountains; 16 Be- 
side the chief of Solomon’s. officers 


The building of the temple. 


which were over the work, three 
thousand and three hundred, which 
ruled over the people that wrought 
in the work. 17 And the king com- 
manded, and they brought great 
stones, costly stones, and hewed 
stones, to lay the foundation of the 
house. 18 And Solomon's builders 
and Hiram’s builders did hew them, 
and the stonesquarers: so they pre- 
pared timber and stones to build the 


house. 

Here is, I. The performance of the agree- 
ment between Solomon and Hiram. Hach 
of the parties made good his engagement. 
1. Hiram delivered Solomon the timber, ac- 
cording to his bargain, v. 10. ‘The trees 
were Solomon’s, but perhaps—Materiam su- 
perabat opus—The workmanship was of more 
value than the article. Hiram is therefore 
said to deliver the trees. 2. Solomon con- 
veyed to Hiram the corn which he had pro- 
mised him, v. 11. Thus let justice be fol- 
lowed (as the expression is, Deut. xvi. 20), 
justice on both sides, in every bargain. 

II. The confirmation of the friendship that 
was between them hereby. God gave Solo- 
mon wisdom (v. 12), which was more and 
better than any thing Hiram did or could 
give him; but this made Hiram jove him, 
and enabled Solomon to improve his kind- 
ness, so that they were both willing to ripen 
their mutual love into a mutual league, 
that it might be lasting. It is wisdom to 
strengthen our friendship with those whom 
we find to be honest and fair, lest new friends 
prove not so firm and so kind as old ones. 

Iii. The labourers whom Solomon em- 
ployed in preparing materials for the temple. 
1. Some were Israelites, who were employed 
in the more easy and honourable part of the 
work, felling trees and helping to square 
them, in conjunction with Hiram’s servants ; 
for this he appointed 30,000, but employed 
only 10,000 at a time, so that for one month’s 
work they had two months’ vacation, beth 
for rest and for the despatch of their own 
affairs at home, v. 13,14. It was temple 
service, yet Solomon takes care that they 
shall not be over-worked. Great men ought 
to consider that their servants must rest as 
well as they. 2. Others were captives of 
other nations, who were to bear burdens and 
to hew stone (v. 15), and we read not that 
these had their resting times as the other 
had, for they were doomed to servitude. 3. 
There were some employed as directors and 
overseers (v. 16), 3300 that ruled over the 
people, and they were as necessary and use- 
ful in their place as the labourers in theirs; 
here were many hands and many eyes em- 
ployed, for preparation was now to be made, 
not only for the temple, but for all the rest 
of Solomon’s buildings, at Jerusalem, and 
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here in the forest of Le: 
places of his dominion, n 
17—19. He speaks of t \ vas , 
undertakings (Eccl, ii. 4, I made ie 
works), which required this vast numb 
wotkmen. 3 Me pee 
IV. The laying of the foundation of 
temple; for that is the building his he 
chiefly upon, and therefore he beg 
that, v. 17,18. It should seem, lo 
was himself present, and president, at 
founding of the temple, and that the 
stone (as has been usual in famous buildi 
was laid with some solemnity. Solome 
manded and they brought costly stones for 
foundation; he would do every thing 
himself, generously, and therefore would] 
some of the costliest stones laid, or bu 
rather, in the foundation, though, being 
of sight, worse might have served. Cj 
who is laid for a foundation, is an elec! 
precious stone (Isa. xxviii. 16), and the fo 
ations of the church are said to be laid’ 
sapphires, Isa. liv. 11, compare Rey. xxi. 
That sincerity which is our gospel pert 
obliges us to lay our foundation firm 
bestow most pains on that part of our 
gion which lies out of the sight of men 
CHAP. VI. 


Great and long preparation had been making for the build 
the temple, and here, at length, comes an account of th 
ing of it; a noble piece of work it was, one of the won 
the world, and, taking in its spiritual significancy, 
glories of the church. Here is, 1. The time when it was 
(ver. 1), and how long it was in the building, ver. 37, 
The silence with which it was built, ver. 7. III. The dim 
of it, ver. 2,3. JV, The message God sent to Solo: ’ 

. was in the building, ver. 11—13. V. The particulate 
(ver, 4), chambers (ver. 5, 6, S—10), the walls and 
15—18), the oracle (ver. 19—22), the cherubim (ver. 23— 
doors (ver. 31—35), and the inner court, ver. 36. M ny 
men have well bestowed their pains in expounding the: 
tion here given of the temple according to the rules 
tecture, and solving the difficulties which, upon search, the 
in it; but in that matter, haying nothing new to offer, 
not be particular or curious ; it was then well underst 
every man’s eyes that saw this glorious structure fu 
with the best critical exposition of this chapter, rf 


ND it came to pass in the 
hundred and eightieth yeara 

the children of Israel were come 
of the land of Egypt, in the fo 
year of Solomon’s reign over Ist 
in the month Zif, which ts the se 
month, that he began to build 
house of the Lorp. 2 And 
house which king Solomon buil 
the Lorn, the length thereof 
threescore cubits, and the bre: 
thereof twenty cubits, and the he 
thereof thirty cubits. 3 And 
porch before the temple of the he 
twenty cubits was the len 
according to the breadth of the ho 
and ten cubits was the breadth 
of before the house. 4 And fe 
house he made windows of ni 
lights. 5 And against the wall o 
house he built chambers round al 


os hee 


inst the walls of the house round 

_ both of the temple and of the 
+: and he made chambers round 
: 6 The nethermost chamber 
was five cubits broad, and the middle 
pas six cubits broad, and the third 


seven cubits broad: for without 


d rests round about, that the 
is should not be fastened in the 
of the house. 7 And the house, 


en it was in building, was built 


tone made ready before it was 
ht thither: so that there was 
ther hammer nor ax nor any tool 
of iron heard in the house, while it 

fas in building. 8 The door for the 
middle chamber was in the right side 
f the house : and they went up with 
finding stairs into the middle cham- 
er, and out of the middle into the 
urd. 9 So he built the house, and 
hed it; and covered the house 
ith beams and boards of cedar. 10 
And then he built chambers against 
the house, five cubits high: and 
ley rested on the house with timber 
of cedar. 


Here, I. The temple is called the house of 
‘Lord (v. 1), because it was, 1: Directed 
modelled by him. Infinite Wisdom was 
architect, and gave David the plan or 
ern by the Spirit, not by word of mouth 
, but, for the greater certainty and exact- 
ess, in writing (1 Chron. xxviii. 11, 12), 
he had given to Moses-in the mount a 
aught of thetabernacle. 2. Dedicated and 
oted to him and to his honour, to be em- 
ed in his service, so his as never any 
other house was, for he manifested his giory 

f it (so as never in any other) in a way 
gable to that dispensation; for, when 
@ were carnal ordinances, there was a 
ridly sanctuary, Heb ix.1,10. This gave 
is beauty of holiness, that it was the house 
the Lord, which far transcended all its 
T beauties. 

- The time when it began to be built is 
actly sei: down. 1. It was just 480 years 
er the bringing of the children of Israel 
put of Egypt. Allowing forty years to Moses, 
eventeen to Joshua, 299 to the Judges, 
forty to Eli, forty to Samuel and Saul, forty 
30 David, and four to Solomon before he 
the work, we have just the sum of 
So long it was after that holy state 
an ded before that holy house was built, 
h, in less than 430 years, was burnt by 
ebuchadnezzar. It was thus deferred be- 
Israel had, by their sins, 
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themselves unworthy of this honour, and be- 
eause God would show how little he values 
external pomp and splendour in his service: 
he was in no haste for a temple. David’s 
tent, which was clean and convenient, though 
it was neither stately nor rich, nor, for aught 
that appears, ever consecrated, is called the 
house of the Lord (2 Sam. xii. 20), and served 
as well as Solomon’s temple; yet, when God 
gave Solomon great wealth, he put it into his 
heart thus to employ it, and graciously ac- 
cepted him, chiefly because it was to be a 
shadow of good things to come, Heb. ix. 9. 
2. It was im the fourth year of Solomon’s 
reign, the first three years bemg taken up in 
settling the affairs of his kingdom, that he 
might not find any embarrassment from them 
in this work. It is not time lost which is 
spent in composing ourselves for the work of 
God, and disentangling ourselves from every 
thing which might distract or divert us. 
During this time he was adding to the pre- 
parations which his father had made (1 Chron. 
xxii. 14), hewing the stone, squaring the 
timber, and getting every thing ready, so 
that he is not to be blamed for slackness in 
deferring it so long. We are truly serving 
God when we are preparing for his service 
and furnishing ourselves for it. 

Ill. The materials are brought in, ready 
for their place (v. 7), so ready that there was 
neither hammer nor ax heard in the house 
while it was in building. In all building 


Solomon prescribes it as a rule of prudence 


to prepare the work in the field, and afterwards 
build, Prov. xxiv. 27. But here, it seems, 
the preparation was more than ordinarily full 
and exact, to such a degree that, when the 
several parts came to be put together, there 
was nothing defective to be added, nothing 
amiss to be amended. It was to be the 
temple of the God of peace, and therefore no 
iron tool must be heard in it. Quietness 
and silence both become and befriend re- 
ligious exercises: God’s work should be 
done with as much care and as little noise as 
may be. The temple was thrown down with 
axes and hammers, and those that threw it 
down roared in the midst of the congregation 
(Ps. Ixxiv. 4, 6); but it was built up in si- 
lence. Clamour and violence often himder 
the work of God, but never further it. 

IV. The dimensions are laid down (v. 2, 3) 
according to the rules of proportion. Some 
observe that the length and breadth were 
just double to that of the tabernacle. Now 
that Israel had grown more numerous the 
place of their meeting needed to be enlarged 
(Isa. liv. 1, 2), and now that they had grown 
richer they were the better able to enlarge it. 
Where God sows plentifully he expects to 
reap so. 

VY. An account of the windows (v. 4)- 
They were broad within, and narrow without, 
Marg. Such should the eyes of our mind 
be, reflecting nearer on ourselves than on 


rendered | other people, looking much within, to judge 
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ourselves, but little without, to censure our 
brethren. The narrowness of the lights in- 
timated the darkness of that dispensation, in 


¥ a4 ours with the gospel day. 


The chambers are described (v. 5, 6), 


~ which served as vestries, in which the uten- 


sils of the tabernacle were carefully laid up, 
and where the priests dressed and undressed 
themselves and left the clothes in which they 
ministered; probably in some of these cham- 
bers they feasted upon the holy things. 
Solomon was not so intent upon the mag- 
nificence of the house as to neglect the con- 
veniences that were requisite for the offices 
thereof, that every thing might be done de- 
cently and in order. Care was taken that 
the beams should not be fastened in the 
walls to weaken them, v. 6. Let not the 
church’s strength be impaired under pretence 
of adding to its beauty or convenience. 

11 And the word of the Lorp 
came to Solomon, saying, 12 .Con- 
cerning this house which thou art in 
building, if thou wilt walk in my 
statutes, and execute my judgments, 
and keep all my commandments to 
walk in them; then will I perform 
my word with thee, which I spake 
unto David thy father: 13 And I 
will dwell among the children of Is- 
rael, and will not forsake my people 
Israel. 14 So Solomon built the 


house, and finished it. 

Here is, I. The word God sent to Solomon, 
when he was engaged in building the temple. 
God let him know that he took notice of 
what he was doing, the house he was now 
building, v.12. None employ themselves for 
God without haying his eye uponthem. “J 
know thy works, thy good works.” He as- 
sured him that if he would proceed and per- 
severe in obedience to the divine law, and 
keep in the way of duty and the true worship 
of God, the divine loving-kindness should be 
drawn out both to himself (I will perform my 
word with thee) and to his kingdom : “ Israel 
shall be ever owned as my people; I will 
dwell among them, and not forsake them.” 
This word God sent him probably by a pro- 
phet, 1. That by the promise he might be en- 
couraged and comforted in his work. Per- 
haps sometimes the great care, expense, and 
fatigue of it, made him ready to wish he had 
never begun it; but this would help him 
through the difficulties of it, that the pro- 
mised establishment of his family and king- 
dom would abundantly recompense all his 
pains. An eye to the promise will carry us 
cheerfully through our work; and those who 


’ wish well to the public will think nothing too 


much that they can do to secure and per- 
etuate to it the tokens of God’s presence. 2. 
at, by the condition annexed, he might be 
awakened to conzider that though he built 
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the temple ever so stror 
would tert depart, nless h 
continued to walk in abut 
plainly let him know that all 
which he and his peopl were at, 3 
this temple, would neither excuse them fi 
obedience to the law of God nor she 
them from his judgments in case of dise 
dience. Keeping God’s commandment 
better, and more pleasing to him, than bui 
ing churches, ee Gok aa 
II. The work Solomon did for God: 
he built the house (v. 14), so animated t } 
message God had sent him, so admonish 
not to expect that God should own his bi 
ing unless he were obedient to his Ia 
“Lord, I proceed upon these terms, be 
firmly resolved to walk in thy statute 
The strictness of God’s government | 
never drive a good man from his service, | 
quicken him in it. Solomon built a 
finished, he went on with the work, and G 
went along with him’ till it was complet 
It is spoken both to God’s praise and | 
he grew not weary of the work, met not ¥ 
any obstructions (as Ezra iv. 24), did _ 
out-build his property, nor do it by hal 
but, having begun to build, was both able: 
willing to finish ; for he was a wise builder 
15 And he built the walls of 1 
house within with boards of ced 
both the floor of the house, and t 
walls of the ceiling: and he covél 
them on the inside with wood, % 
covered the floor of the house 
planks of fir, 16 And he b 
twenty cubits. on the sides 
the house, both the floor and 
walls with boards of cedar: he e 
built them for it within, even ~ 
the oracle, even for the most h 
place. 17 And the house, that 
the temple before it, was forty cu 
long. 18 And the cedar of the ho 
within was carved with knops | 
open flowers: all was cedar; th 
was no stone seen, 19 And 7 
oracle he prepared in the house W 
in, to set there the ark of the ec 
nant of the Lorp. 20 And 
oracle in the forepart was twe 
cubits in length, and twenty eu 
in breadth, and twenty cubits in 
height thereof: and he overlaid it 
pure gold; and so covered thea 
which was of cedar. 21 So Solo 
overlaid the house within with Lp 
gold: and he made a partition Dy 
chains of gold before the oracle 5 
he overlaid it with gold. 22 


. 


he had finished all the 
30 the whole altar that was 
acle he overlaid with gold. 
within the oracle he made 
ubims of olive tree, each ten 
igh. 24 And five cubits was 
me wing of the cherub, and five 

the other wing of the cherub : 
the uttermost part of the one 
= unto the uttermost part of the 
were ten cubits. 25 And, the 
lerub was ten cubits : both the 
bims were of one measure and 

26 The height of the one 
was ten cubits, and so was it 
other cherub. 27 And he set 
: cherubims within the inner house: 

i they stretched forth the wings of 
@ cherubims, so that the wing of 
‘one touched the one wall, and the 
ime of the other cherub fonched the 
er wall; and their wings touched 
a Beatber in the midst of the house. 
he overlaid the cherubims 
1g ld. 29 And he carved all the 
Is of the house. round about with 
d figures of cherubims and palm 
Pend open flowers, within and 
jut. 30. And the floor of the 
@ he overlaid with gold, within 
without. 31 And for the enter- 
of, the oracle he made doors of 
tree: the lintel and side posts 
a fifth part of the wall. 32 The 
s also were of olive tree ; and 


ims and palm trees and open 
and overlaid them with gold, 
read gold upon the cherubims, 
Bo the palm trees. 33 So 
ade he for the door of the tem- 
sts of olive tree, a fourth part 
wall, 34 And the two doors 
f fir tree : the two leaves of the 
oor were folding, and the two 
of the other door were! folding. 
id he carved thereon cherubims 
m trees and open flowers: 
vered them with gold fitted 
a the carved work. 36 And he 
, inner. court with three rows 
stone, and a row of..cedar 
37 Inthe fourth year was 
adation of the house of the 
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arved upon them carvings of 


The building of the temple. 


And in the eleventh year, in the 


month Bul, which isthe eighth month, . 
was the house finished throughout _ 


all the parts thereof, and according 
to all the fashion of it. So was he 
seven years in building it. 


Here, I. We havea particular account of 
the details of the building. 

1. The wainscot of the temple. It was of 
cedar (v. 15), which was strong and durable, 
and of a very sweet smell. The wainscot 
was curiously carved with knops (like eggs 
orapples) and flowers, no doubtas the fashion 
then was, v. 18. 

2. The gilding. It was not like ours, 
washed over, but the whole house, all the in- 
side of the temple (v. 22), even.the floor (v. 30), 
he overlaid witk gold, and the most. holy 
place with pure gold, v. 21.. Solomon would 
spare no expense necessary to make it every 
way sumptuous. 
as it should be in all the living temples- 
the abundance of it lessened. its worth. , 

3. The oracle, or speaking-place (for so the 
word signifies), the holy of holies, so called 
because thence God spoke to. Moses, and 
perhaps to the high priest, when he con- 
sulted with the breast-plate of judgment. 
In this place the ark of the covenant was to be 
set, v.19. Solomon) made every thing new, 
and more magnificent than it had been, ex- 
cept the ark, which was still the same that 
Moses made, with its mercy-seat and che- 
rubim; that was the token of God’s presence, 
which is always the same with his people 
whether they meet in tent or temple, and 
changes not with their condition. 

4. The cherubim. Besides those at the 
ends of the merey-seat, which covered the 
ark, (1.) Solomon set up two more, very 
large ones, images of young men (as some 
think), with wings made of olive-wood, and 
all overlaid with gold, v. 23, &c.. This most 
holy place was much larger than that in the 
tabernacle, and therefore the ark would have 


seemed Jost in it, and the.dead wall would . 


have been unsightly, if it had not been thus 
adorned. (2.) He carved cherubim upon all 
the walls of the house, v, 29. ~The heathen 
set up images of their gods and worshipped 
them ; but these were designed to represent 
the servants and attendants of the God of 
Israel, the holy angels, not to be themselves 
worshipped (see thou do it not), but to show 
how great he is whom we are to worship. 

5. The doors. Thefolding doors that led 
into the oracle were but a fifth part of the 
wall w. 31), those mto the temple were a 
fourth part (v. 33); but both were beautified 
with cherubim engraven on them, v. 32, 35. 

6. The inner court, in which the brazen 
altar was at which the priests ministered. 
This was separated from the court where the 
people were by a low wall, three rows of 


Gold was under foot there, | 
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The buildinn of the temple. 
hewn stone tipped with a cornice of cedar 
(v. 36), that over it the people might see 
what was done and hear what the priests 
said to them; for, even under that dispensa- 
tion, they were not kept wholly either in the 
dark or at a distance. 

7. The time spent in this building. It 
was but seven years and a half from the 
founding to the finishing of it, v.38. Con- 
sidering the vastness and elegance of the 
duilding, and the many appurtenances to it 
which were necessary to fit it for use, it was 
soon done. Solomon was in earnest in it, 
had money enough, had nothing to divert 
him from it, and many hands made quick 
work. He finished it (as the margin reads 
it) with all the appurtenances thereof, and 
with all the ordinances thereof, not only 
built the place, but set forward the work for 
which it was built. 

II. Let us now see what was typified by 
this temple. 1. Christ is the true temple ; 
he himself spoke of the temple of his body, 
John ii. 21. God himself prepared him his 
body, Heb. x. 5. In him dwelt the fulness of 
the Godhead, as the Shechinah in the temple. 
In him meet all God’s spiritual Israel. 
Through him we have access with confi- 
dence to God. All the angels of God, those 
blessed cherubim, have a charge to worship 
him. 2. Every believer is a living temple, 
in whom the Spirit of God dwells, 1 Cor. iii. 
16. Even the body is such by virtue of its 
union with the soul, 1 Cor. vi. 19. We are 
not only wonderfully made by the divine provi- 
dence, but more wonderfully made anew by 
the divine grace. This living temple is built 
apon Christ as its foundation and will be 
perfected in due time. 3. The gospel church 
is the mystical temple; it grows to a holy 
temple in the Lord (Eph. ii. 21), enriched and 
beautified with the gifts and graces of the 
Spirit, as Solomon’s temple with gold and 
precious stones. Only Jews built the taber- 
nacle, but Gentiles joined with them in build- 
ing the temple. Even strangers and foreign- 
ers are built up @ habitation of God, Eph. ii. 
19, 22. The temple was divided into the 
holy place and the most holy, the courts of 
it into the outer and inner; so there are the 
visible and the invisible church. The door 
into the temple was wider than that into 
the oracle. Many enter into profession that 
come short of salvation. This temple is 
built firm, upon a rock, not to be taken 
down as the tabernacle of the Old Testa- 
ment was. The temple was long in pre- 
paring, but was built at last. ‘The top-stone 
of the gospel church will, at length, be 
orought forth with shoutings, and it is a 
pity that there should be the clashing of axes 
and hammers in the building of it. Angels 
are ministering spirits, attending the church 
on all sides and all the members of it. 4. 
Heaven is the everlasting temple. There 
the church will be fixed, and no longer 
movable. The streets of the new Jerusalem, 
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in allusion to the floori 
said to be of pure g vol 
cherubim there always attend 
glory. The temple was uniform, 
heaven there is the perfection of b 
harmony. In Solomon’s temple tl 
no noise of axes and hammers. Every ti 
is quiet and serene in heaven; all that s 
be stones in that building ame in the p 
sent state of probation and preparation 
fitted and made ready for it, must be he 
and squared by divine grace, and so m 
meet for a place there. . ; 


CHAP. VII. 


As, in the story of David, one chapter of wars and victories fi 
another, so, in the story of Solomon, one chapter con: tin 
buildings follows another. In this chapter we have, 1. Hi 
np several buildings for himself and his own use, ver. 113 ‘i 
His furnishing the — which he had built for God, 1. 
two pillars, ver. 13—22. 2, With a molten sea, ver. 
With ten basins of ae (ver. 27—37), and ten lave 5 
them, ver. 38, 39. 4. With all the other utensils of the ten 
ver. 40—50. 5, With the things that his father had dedi 
ver. 51. The particular description of these things wa 
needless when it was written, nor is it now uSeless. M 


Be Solomon was building 
own house thirteen years, 
he finished all his house. 2 He b 
also the house of the forest of I 
non ; the length thereof was a hund 
obits: and the breadth thereof f 
cubits, and the height thereof @ 
cubits, upon four rows of cedar pi 
with cedar beams upon the pillar 
And zé was covered with cedar al 
upon the beams, that day on forty 
pillars, fifteen in a row. 4 And ¢ 
were windows tn three rows, and] 
was against light in three rank 
And all the doors and posts 2 
square, with the windows : and 
was against light in three ranks 
And he made a porch of pillars ; 
length thereof was fifty cubits, 
the breadth thereof thirty cubits ¢ 
the porch was before them: an 
other pillars and the thick beam 
before them. 7 Then he mé 
porch for the throne where hen 
judge, even the porch of judgn 
and if was covered with cedar 
one side of the floor to the othe 
And his house where he dwelt 
another court within the poreh, } 
was of the like work. Solomon 
also a house for Pharaoh’s daug 
whom he had taken ¢o wife, lik 
this porch. 9 All these were 9; 
stones, according to the me 
hewed stones, sawed with say 
in and without, even from the fe 
tion unto the coping, and so 0 


wrap rt 
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toward the great court. 


cedars. 


porch of the house. 


_ comfortable. 


im an early piety, Matt. vi. 33. 


able house. 


ding God’s. Hewas in no haste for his 
palace, but impatient till the temple was 
shed and fit for use. Thus we ought to 
fer God’s honour before our own ease 
nd satisfaction. 2. He built the house of the 
t at Lebanon (v. 2), supposed to be a 
try seat near Jerusalem, so called from 
leasantness of its situation and the trees 
encompassed it. I rather incline to think 
it was a house built in the forest of Le- 
banon itself, whither (though far distant from 

alem) Solomon (having so many chariots 
horses, and those dispersed into chariot- 
, which probably were his stages) might 
ently retire with ease. It does not ap- 
r that his throne (mentioned v. 7) was at 
house of the forest of Lebanon, and it 
not at all improper to put his shields 

as in a magazine. Express notice is 
n of his buildings, not only in Jerusalem, 
in Lebanon (ch. ix. 19), and we read of 
tower of Lebanon, which looks towards 
mascus (Cant. vii. 4), which probably was 
tof this house. A particular account is 
en of this house, that being built in Leba- 
, a place famed for cedars, the pillars, and 
s, and roof, were all cedar (v. 2, 3), and, 
designed for pleasant prospects, there 
e three tiers of windows on éach side, 
against light (v. 4, 5), or, as it may be 

rospect against prospect. Thoss whose 
i cast in the country may be well recon- 


reatest princes have thought those the 
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10 
: foundation was of costly 
gnes, even great stones stones of 
eubits, and stones of eight cubits. 
nd above were costly stones, 
the measures of hewed stones, 
12 And the great court 
id about was with three rows of 
hewed stones, and a row of cedar 
teams, both for the inner court of 
e house of the Lorn, and for the 


ever had any man so much of the spirit 
building as Solomon had, nor to better 
rpose; he began with the temple, built for 
id first, and then all his other buildings 
The surest foundations 
lasting prosperity are those which are laid 
1. He built 
ouse for himself (v. 1), where he dwelt, v. 8. 
s father had built a good house; but it 
no reflection upon his father for him to 
d a better, in proportion to the estate 
erewith God had blessed him. Much of} 
omfort of this life is connected with an 
He was thirteen years 
ing this house, whereas he built the 
le in little more than seven years; not 
it he was more exact, but less eager and 
ent, in building his own house than in 


toa country life by this, that some of 


at ik nutes 


tmost pleasant of their days which they hava 
spent in their country retirements. 3. He 
built piazzas before one of his houses, either 
that at Jerusalem or that in Lebanon, which 
were very famous—a porch of pillars (v. 6), 
perhaps for an exchange or a guard-house, 
or for those to walk in that attended him 
about business till they could have audience, 
or for state and magnificence. He himself 
speaks of Wisdom’s building her house, and 
hewing out her seven pillars (Prov. ix. 1), for 
the shelter of those that, three verses before 
(ch. viil. 34), are said to watch daily at her 
gates and to wait at the posts of her doors. 
4. At his house where he dwelt in Jerusalem 
he built a great hall, or porch of judgment, 
where was set the throne, or king’s bench, 
for the trial of causes, in which he himself 
was appealed to (placita coram ipso rege 
tenenda—causes were to be adjusted in the 
king’s presence), and this was richly wains- 
coted with cedar, from the floor to the roof, 
v. 7. He had there also another court within 
the porch, nearer his house, of similar work, 
for his attendants to walk in,v 8. 5. He 
built a house for his wife, where she kept 
her court, v. 8. It is said to be like the porch, 
because built of cedar like it, though not in 
the same form; this, no doubt, was nearer 
adjoiming to his own palace, yet perhaps 1f it 
had been as near as it ought to have been 
Solomon would not have multiplied wives as 
he did. 

The wonderful magnificence of all these 
buildings is taken notice of, v. 9, &c. All the 
materials were the best of their kind. The 
foundation-stones were costly for their size, 
four or five yards square, or at least so many 
yards long (v. 10), and the stones of the 
building were costly for the. workmanship, 
hewn and sawn, and in all respects finely 
wrought, v. 9,11. The court of his own 
house was like that of the temple (v. 12, 
compare ch. vi. 36), so well did he like the 
model of God’s courts that he made his 
own by it. 


13 And king Solomon sent and 
fetched Hiram out of Tyre. 14 He 
was a widow’s son of the tribe of 
Naphtali, and his father was a man of 
Tyre, a worker in brass: and he was 
filled with wisdom, and understand- 
ing, and cunning to work all works 
in brass. And he came to king 
Solomon, and wrought all his work. 
15 For he cast two pillars of brass, 
of eighteen cubits high apiece: and 
a line of twelve cubits did compass 
either of them about. 16 And he 
made two chapiters of molten brass, 
to set upon the tops of the pillars : 
the height of the one chapiter was 
five cubits, and the height of the 
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The duilding of the temple. 
other chapiter was five cubits: 17 
And nets of checker work, and 
wreaths of chain work, for the chapi- 
ters which were upon the top of the 
pillars; seven for the one chapiter, 
and seven for the other chapiter. 18 
And he made the pillars, and two 
rows round about upon the one net- 
work, to cover the chapiters that were 
upon the top, with pomegranates : 

and so did he for the other chapiter. 
19 And the chapiters that were upon 
the top of the pillars were of lily 
work in the porch, four cubits. 20 
And the chapiters upon the two pil- 
lars had pomegranates also above, 
over against the belly which was by 
the network: and the pomegranates 
were two hundred in rows round 
about upon the other chapiter. 21 
And he set up the pillars in the porch 
of the temple: and he set up the right 


pillar, and called the name thereof|half a cubit, 


Jachin : and he set up the left pillar, 
and called the name thereof Boaz. 

22 And upon the top of the pillars 
was lily work: so was the work of 
the pillars finished. 23 And he made 
a molten sea, ten cubits from the one 
brim to the other; 7é was round all 
about, and his height was five cubits ; 

and a line of thirty cubits did com- 
pass it round about. 24 And under 
the brim of it round about there were 
knops compassing it, ten in a cubit, 
compassing the sea round about: the 
knops were cast in two rows, when it 
was cast. 25 It stood upon twelve 
exen, three looking toward the north, 
and three looking toward the west, 

and three looking toward the south, 

and three louking toward the east: and 
the sea was set above upon’ them, 
and all their hinder parts were in- 
ward. 26 And it was a handbreadth 
thick, and the brim thereof was 
wrought like the brim of a cup, with 
flowers of lilies: it contained two 
thousand baths. 27 And he made 
ten bases of brass; four cubits was 
the length of one base, and four cubits 
the breadth thereof, and three cubits 
the height of it. 28 And the work 
of the bases was on this manner : they 
had borders, and the borders were 
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between the ledaa 
borders that were hb 
were lions, oxen, ies cherubims: 
upon the ledges. there was a h 
above: and beneath the lions. 
oxen were certain additions me 
thin work. 30 And every aaa 
four brasen. wheels, and plate s 
brass: and the four corners ther 
had undersetters; under the 
were undersetters molten, at the si 
of every addition. 31 And the mou 
of it within the chapiter and abo 
was a cubit: but the mouth the 
was round after the work of the ba 
a cubit and a half: and also upon 
mouth of it were gravings with th 
borders, foursquare, not round, _ 
And under the borders were 
wheels; and the axletrees of 
wheels were joined to the base: 
the height of a wheel was a cubit 
33 And the work 
the wheels was like the work ¢ 
chariot wheel: their axletrees, a 
their naves, and their felloes, 
their spokes, were all molten. 
And there were four undersette 
the four corners of one base : cand 
undersetters were of the very base 
self. 25 And in the top of the bi 
was there a round compass of h 
cubit high : and on the top of the! b 
the ledges thereof and the bor 
thereof were of the same. 36 | 
on the plates of the ledges ther 
and on the borders thereof, he ‘gray 
cherubims, lions, and palm.t 
cording to the proportion of & 
one, and additions round oat 
After this manner he made the 
bases: all of them had one cas 
one measure, and one size. 38 T 
made he ten lavers of brass : on ek 
contained forty baths: and oven 
was four cubits: and upon ev 
of the ten bases one laver.’ 39". 
he put, five bases on the right sid 
the house, and five on the left sid 
the house: and he set the,sea on 
right side of the house eastward 6 
against the south. | 40 And Hii 
Eas the lavers, and the shovels, 
the basons.. So, Hiram made ar 
of doing all the work that he m 
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41 The two e gillare and the 
owls of the chapiters that were 
he top of the two pillars ; and the 
tworks, to cover the two bowls 
chapiters which were upon the 
fthe pillars; 42 And four hun- 
41 eee onates for the two net- 
, even two rows of pomegranates 
ne network, to cover the two 
wis of the chapiters that were upon 
@pillars; 43 And the ten bases, 
i ten lavers on the bases; 44 And 
he sea, and twelve oxen under the 
“2 4 45 And the pots, and the 
bvels, and the basons : and all these 
255¢ ls, which Hiram made to king 
Jomon for the house of the Lorn, 
were of bright brass. 46 In the 
lair of Jordan did the king cast 
fem, in the clay ground between 
necoth and Zarthan. 47 And Solo- 
n left all the vessels unweighed, 
‘cause they were exceeding many: 
ther was the weight of the brass 
‘fo and out. 


We haye here an account of the brass- 
Tk about the temple. There was no iron 
at the temple, though we find David 
ing for the temple iron for things of 
Chron. xxix. 2. What those things 
We are not told, but some of the things 
ss are here described and the rest men- 


The brasier whom Solomon employed 
fo preside in this part of the work was Hiram, 
'Huram (2 Chron. iv. 11), who was by his 
mothers side an Israelite, of the tribe of 
faph htali, by his father’s side a man of Tyre, 
If he had the ingenuity of a Tyrian, 

d the affection of an Israelite to the house 
God (the head of a Tyrian and the heart of 
aelite), it was happy that the blood of the 
Nations mixed in him, for thereby he was 
lified for the work to which he was de- 
As the tabernacle was built with 
ealth of Egypt, so the temple with the 
of ‘Tyre. God will serve himself by the 
on gifts of the children of men. 

The brass he made use of was the best 
could get. All the brazen vessels were of 
t brass (v. 45), good brass, so the Chal- 
, that which was strongest and looked 
_ God, who is the best, must be served 

oured with the best. 

. The place where all the brazen vessels 
was the plain of Jordan, because 
round there was stiff and clayey, fit to 
lds of for the casting of the 
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IV. The quantity was not accounted for 
The yessels were unnumbered (so it may be 
read (v. 47) as well as unweighed), because 
they were exceeding?y numerous, and it would 
have been an endless thing to keep the ac- 
count of them; neither was the weight of the 
brass, when it was delivered to the workmen, 
searched or enquired into; so honest were 
the workmen, and such great plenty of brass 
they had, that there was no danger of want- 
ing. ‘We must ascribe it to Solomon’s care 
that he provided so much, not to his care- 
lessness that he kept no account of it. 

V. Some particulars of the brass-work are 
described. 

1. Two brazen pillars, which were set up 
in the porch df the temple (v. 21), whether 
under the cover of the porch or in the open 


S | air is not certain; it was between the temple 


and the court of the priests. These pillars 
were neither to hang gates upon nor to rest 
any building upon, but purely for ornament 
and significancy. (1.) What an ornament 
they were we may gather from the account 
here given of the curious work that was 
about them, chequer-work, chain-work, net- 
work, lily-work, and pomegranates in rows, 
and all of bright brass, and framed no doubt 
according to the best rules of proportion, to 
please the eye. (2.) Their significancy is in- 
timated in the names given them (v. 21): 
Jachin—he will establish; and Boaz—in him 
is strength. Some think they were intended 
for memorials of the pillar of cloud and fire 
which led Israel through the wilderness: I 
rather think them designed for memoran- 
dums to the priests and others that came to 
worship at God's door, [1.] To depend upon 
God only, and not upon any sufficiency of 
their own, for strength and establishment in 
all their religious exercises. When we come 
to wait upon God, and find our hearts wan- 
dering and unfixed, then by faith let us fetch 
in help from heayen: Jachin—God will 

this roving mind. It is a good thing that the 
heart be established with grace. We find 
ourselves weak and unable for holy duties, 
but this is our encouragement: Boaz—in 
him is our strength, who works in us both to 
will and to do. I will go in the strength of 
the Lord God. Spiritual strength and sta- 
bility are to be had at the door of God’s 
temple, where we must wait for the gifts of 
grace in the use of the means of grace. [2.] 
it was a memorandum to them of the strength 
and establishment of the temple of God 
among them, Let them keep close to God 
and duty, and they should never lose their 
dignities and privileges, but the grant should 
he confirmed and perpetuated to them. The 
gospel church is what God will establish, 
what he will strengthen, and what the gates 
of hell can never prevail against. But, with 
respect to this temple, when it was destroyed 


45), and Solomon would not have | particular notice was taken of the destroying 
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of these pillars (2 Kings xxv, 13, 17), which 
had been the tokens of i{s establishment, 
and would have been so if they had not for- 
saken God. 

2. A brazen sea, a very large vessel, above 
five yards in diameter, and which contained 
above 500 barrels of water for the priests’ 
use, in washing themselves and the sacrifices, 
and keeping the courts of the temple clean, 
vy. 23, &c. It stood raised upon the figures 
of twelve oxen in brass, so high that either 
they must have stairs to climb up to it or 
cocks at the bottom to draw water from it. 
The Gibeonites, or Nethinim, who were to 
draw water for the house of God, had the 
care of filling it. Some think Solomon made 
the images of oxen to support this great 
cistern in contempt of the golden calf which 
Israel had worshipped, that (as bishop Pa- 
trick expresses it) the people might see there 
was nothing worthy of adoration in those 
figures; they were fitter to make posts of 
than to make gods of. Yet this prevailed 
not to prevent Jerusalem's setting up the 
calves for deities. In the court of the taber- 
nacle there was only a laver of brass provided 
to wash in, but in the court of the temple a 
sea of brass, intimating that by the gospel of 
Christ much fuller preparation is made for 
our cleansing than was by the law of Moses. 
That had a laver, this has a sea, a fountain 
opened, Zech. xiii. 1. 

3. Ten bases, or stands, or settles, of 
brass, on which were put ten lavers, to be 
filled with water for the service of the temple, 
because there would not be room at the 
molten sea for all that had occasion to wash 
there. The bases on which the lavers were 
fixed are very largely described here, v. 27, 
&c. They were curiously adorned and set 
upon wheels, that the lavers might be re- 
moved as there was occasion; but ordinarily 
they stood in two rows, five on one side of the 
court and five on the other, v.39. Each laver 
contained forty baths, that is, about ten bar- 
rels, v. 38. Those must be very clean that bear 
the vessels of the Lord. Spiritual priests and 
spiritual sacrifices must be washed in the 
laver of Christ’s blood and of regeneration. 
We must wash often, for we daily contract 
pollution, must cleanse our hands and purify 
our hearts. Plentiful provision is made for 
our cleansing; so that if we have our lot for 
ever among the unclean it will be our own 
fault. 

4. Besides these, there was a vast number 
of brass pots made to boil the flesh of the 
peace-offerings in, which the priests and of- 
ferers were to feast upon before the Lord 
(see 1 Sam. ii. 14); also shovels, wherewith 
they took out the ashes of the altar. Some 
think the word signifies flesh-hooks, with 
which they took meat out of the pot. The 
basins also were made of brass, to receive 
the blood of the sacrifices. These are put 
for all the utensils of the brazen altar, Exod. 
xxxvill, 3, While they were about it they 


made abundance of them, that 
have a good stock by them wher 
were first in use wore out and wentt 
Thus Solomon, having wherewithal 

provided for posterity. 7, 

48 And Solomon made all the ve 
sels that pertained unto the house 
the Lorn: the altar of gold, and f 
table of gold, whereupon the sho} 
bread was, 49 And the candlesti¢ 
of pure gold, five on the right si 
and five on the left, before the ora¢ 
with the flowers, and the lamps, ar 
the tongs of gold, 50 And the bow 
and the snuffers, and the basons, aj 
the spoons, and the censers of pt 
gold : and the hinges of gold, both 
the doors of the imner house, t 
most holy place, and for the doors 
the house, to wit, of the temple. — 
So was ended all the work that ki 
Solomon made for the house of f 
Lorp. And Solomon brought int 
things which Dayid his father 
dedicated ; even the silver, and t 
gold, and the vessels, did he p 
among the treasures of the house 
the Lorp. 

Here is, 1. The making of the gold wo 
of the temple, which it seems was done k 
for with it the work of the house of 
ended. All within doors was gold, 
made new (except the ark, with its mei 
seat and cherubim), the old being ei 
melted down or laid by—the golden al 
table, and candlestick, with all their app 
tenances. ‘The altar of incense was still ¢ 
for Christ and his intercession are so: 
he made ten golden tables, 2 Chron. i 
(though here mention is made of that 
only on which the show-bread was (. 4 
which we may suppose was larger than | 
rest and to which the rest were as Si 
boards), and ten golden candlesticks (v. 
intimating the much greater plenty both 
spiritual food and heavenly light which} 
gospel blesses us with than the law of Me 
did or could afford. Even the hinges of | 
door were of gold (v. 50), that every thi 
might be alike magnificent, and b 
Solomon’s generosity. Some suggest t 
every thing was made thus splendid in Ge 
temple to keep the people from idolatry, 
none of the idol-temples were so rick 
fine as this: but how little the expedient 
availed the event showed. 2. The bringing 
in of the dedicated things, which Dayid 
devoted to the honour of God, v. kane 


niture was laid up in the treasury, for» 


and 


was not expended in the building 


pairs, exigencies, and the constant charg: 
the temple-service What the parents h 


wily 


wh ea 


nate or recal, but should cheer- 
e what was intended for pious and 
ses, that they may, with their es- 
rit the blessing. 
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furniture of the temple were very glorious, but 
of it exceeds in glory as much as prayer and praise, 
ints, exceed the casting of metal aud the graving 

jy the work of the craftsman. The temple was designed 
ping up of the correspondence between God and his 
id here we have an account of the solemnity of their 
there. I. The representatives of all Israel were 
(ver. 1, 2), to keep a feast to the honour of God, 
m days, ver. f5. II. The priests brought the ark into 

“est place, and fixed it there, ver. 3—9. III. God 
p of it by a cloud, ver. 10, 11. IV. Solomon, with 
| acknowledgments to God, informed the people touching 
of their mecting, ver. 12—21. V. Ina long prayer 
ended to God’s gracious acceptance all the prayers 
be made in or towards this place, ver. 22—53. VI. 
ed the assembly with a blessing and an exhortation, 
VII. He offered abundance kt sacrifices, on which 
d his ‘people feasted, and so parted, with great satisfaction, 
—.. were Israel’s golden days, days of the Son of 


H [EN Solomon assembled the 
elders of Israel, and ali the 
ls of the tribes, the chief of the 
ers of the children of Israel, unto 
Solomon in Jerusalem, that they 
ht bring up the ark of the cove- 
of the Lorp out of the city of 
id, which is Zion. 2 And all 
men of Israel assembled them- 
res unto king Solomon at the 
in the month Ethanim, which is 
venth month. 3 And all the 
s of Israel came, and the priests 
uptheark. 4 And they brought 
the ark of the Lorn, and the ta- 
acle of the congregation, and all 
holy vessels that were in the 
macle, even those did the priests 
he Levites bring up. 5 And 
Solomon, and all the congrega- 
of Israel, that were assembled 
him, were with him before the 
sacrificing sheep and oxen, that 
d not be told nor numbered for 
fitude. 6 And the priests brought 
the ark of the covenant of the 
» unto his place, into the oracle 
house, to the most holy place, 
under the wings of the cherubims. 
the cherubims spread forth 
wo wings over the place of the 
, and the cherubims covered the 
. d the staves thereof above. 8 
they drew out the staves, that 

of the staves were seen out 
ad place before the oracle, 
they were not seen without : and 
e i are unto this ends 9 
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put there at Horeb, when the Lorp 
made a covenant with the children of 

srael, when they came out of the 
land of Egypt. 10 And it came to 
pass, when the priests were come out 
of the holy place, that the cloud filled 
the house of the Lorn, 11 So that 
the priests could not stand to mi- 
nister because of the cloud: for the 
glory of the Lorp had filled the 
house of the Lorp. 


The temple, though richly beautified, yet 
while it was without the ark was like a body 
without a soul, or a candlestick without a 
candle, or (to speak more properly) a house 
without an inhabitant. All the cost and 
pains bestowed on this stately structure are 
lost if God do not accept them; and, unless 
he please to own it as the place where he 
will record his name, it is after all but a 
ruinous heap. When therefore all the work 
is ended (ch. vii. 51). the one thing needful is 
yet behind, and that is the bringing in of the 
ark. This therefore is the end which must 
crown the work, and which here we have an 
account of the doing of with great solemnity. 

]. Solomon presides in this service, as 
David did in the bringing up of the ark to 
Jerusalem ; and neither of them thought it 
below him to follow the ark nor to lead the 
people in their attendance on it. Solomon 
glories in the title of the preacher (Eecl. i. 1), 
and the master of assemblies, Eccl. xii.11. This 
great assembly he summons ‘v. 1), and he is 
the centre of it, for to him they all assem- 
bled (v. 2) at the feast in the seventh month, 
namely, the feast of tabernacles, which was 
appointed on the fifteenth day of that month, 
Lev. xxiii. 34. David, like a very good man, 
brings the ark to a convenient place, near 
him ; Solomon, like a very great man, brings 
it to a magnificent place. As every man has 
received the gift, so let him minister; and let 
children proceed m God’s service where their 
parents left off. 
~ TI. All Israel attend the service, their 
judges and the chief of their tribes and fa- 
milies, all their officers, civil and military, and 
(as they speak in the north) the heads of 
their clans. A convention of these might 
well be catled an assembly of all Israel. 
These came together, on this occasion, 1. 
To do honour to Solomon, and to return 
him the thanks of the nation for all the good 
offices he had done in kindness to them. 2. 
To do honour to the ark, to pay respect to it, 
and testify their universal joy and satisfac- 
tion in its settlement. The advancement of 
the ark in external splendour, though it has 
often proved too strong a temptation to its 
hypocritical followers, yet, because it may 
prove an advantage to its true interests, is to 
be rejoiced in (with trembling) by all that 
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wish well to it. Public mercies call for public 
acknowledgments. ‘hose that appeared be- 
fore the Lord did not appear empty, for they 
all sacrificed sheep and oxen innumerable, 
pv. 5. The people in Solomon’s time were 
very rich, very easy, and very cheerful, and 
therefore it was fit that, on this occasion, 
they should consecrate not only their cheer- 
fulness, but a part of their wealth, to God 
and his honour. 

III. The priests do their part of the ser- 
vice. In the wilderness, the Levites were to 
carry the ark, because then there were not 
priests enough to do it; but here (it being 
the last time that the ark was to be carried) 
the priests themselves did it, as they were 
ordered to do when it surrounded Jeriche. 
We are here told, 1. What was in the ark, 
nothing but the two tables of stone (v. 9), a 
treasure far exceeding all the dedicated 
things both of David and Solomon. The 
pot of manna and Aaron’s rod were by the 
ark, but not in it. 2. What was brought 
up with the ark (v. 4): The tabernacle of the 
congregation. It is probable that both that 
which Moses set up in the wilderness, which 
was in Gibeon, and that which David pitched 
in Zion, were brought to the temple, to 
which they did, as it were, surrender all 
their holiness, merging it in that of the 
temple, which must henceforward be. the 
place where God must be sought unto. Thus 
will all the church’s holy things on earth, 
that are so much its joy and glory, be swal- 
lowed up in the perfection of holiness above. 
3. Where it was fixed in its place, the place 
appointed for its rest after all its wanderings 
{v. 6): In the oracle of the house, whence 
they expected God to speak to them, even in 
the most holy place, which was made so by 


the presence of the ark, under the wings of place for thee to abide in for e 


the great cherubim which Solomon set up 
(ch. vi. 27), signifying the special protection 
of angels, under which God’s ordinances and 
the assemblies of his people are taken. The 
staves of the ark were drawn out, so as to be 
seen from under the wings of the cherubim, 
to direct the high priest to the merey-seat, 
over the ark, when he went in, once a year, 
to sprinkle the blood there; so that still 
they continued of some use, though there 
was no longer occasion for them to carry 
it by. 

IV. God gracicusly owns what is done 
and testifies his acceptance of if, v. 10, 11. 
The priests might come into the most holy 
place till God manifested his glory there; 
but, thenceforward, none might, at their 
peril, approach the ark, except the high priest, 
on the day of atonement. Therefore it was 
not till the priests had come out of the 
oracle that the Shechinah took possession of 
it, in a cloud, which filled not only the most 
holy place, but the temple, so that the priests 
who burnt incense at the golden altar could 
not bear it. By this visible emanation of the 


divine glory, 1. God put an honour upon the! was in thine heart, | 19 Neve a 
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ONds 
ahs an owned as “4 ome 
e glory of it been long 

and ae by its frequent 
meanness of its lodging, and i 
posed too much to common view; bu 
will now show that it is as dear to h 
ever, and he will have it looked upon 
much veneration as it was n Moss 
ey de it into his rian inet 2. He 
ed his acceptance of the building an 
nishing of the temple as good service 
to his name and his kingdom among’ 
3. He struck an awe upon this great as 
bly ; and, by what they saw, confirmed: 
belief of what they read in the bool 
Moses concerning the glory of God’ 
pearances to their fathers, that hereby 
might be kept close to the service of thé 
of Israel and fortified against temptati 
idolatry. 4.’ He showed himself rea 
hear the prayer Solomon was now abo 
make; and not only so, but took up hi 
sidence in this house, that all his pre 
people might there be encouraged to 
their applications to him. But the glo 
God appeared in a clond, a dark clow 
signify, (1.) ‘The darkness of that disp 
tion in comparison with the light ¢ 
gospel, by which, with open face, wet 
as in @ glass, the glory of the Lord, ~ 
darkness of our present state in compat 
with the vision of God, which will b 
happiness of heaven, where the divine 
is unveiled. Now we can only say wh 
is not, but then we shall see him as he 
12 Thenspake Solomon, The L 
said that he would dwell in the’ 
darkness. 13 I have surely 


thee a house to dwell in, a 
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And the king turned his face 
and blessed all the congregz 
Israel : (and all the congregatic ‘ 
rael stood ;) 15 And he said, Bl 
be the Lorp God of Israel, w 
spake with his mouth unto David 
father, and hath with his hand 
filled it, saying, 16 Since the 
that I brought forth my people 

out of Egypt, I chose no city ¢ 
all the tribes of Israel to bui 
house, that my name might bet 
in; but I chose David to be ¢ el 
people Israel. 17 And it was if 
heart of David my father to bui 
house for the name of the LogD! 
of Israel. 18 And the 
unto David my father, Wh ere’ 
was in thine heart to build ah 
unto my name, thou didst well th 


et 
at. 


<a 


1 t shall come, forth ont of 
aS he shall build the house 
yname. 20 And the Lorp 
erformed his | word that he 


id my father, and sit on the 
throne of Israel, as the Lorp pro- 
, and have built a house for the 


d I have set there a place for 
Bik, wherein is the covenant of 
Lox, which he made with our 


land of Egypt. 


fe, 1. Solomon encourages the priests, 
came out of the temple from their mi- 
jon, much astonished at the dark cloud 
overshadowed them. The disciples of 
t feared when they entered into the cloud, 
1 it was a bright cloud (Luke ix. 34), 
id the priests when they found them. 
wrapped in a thick cloud. To silence 
fears, 1. He reminds them of that which 
‘could not but know, that this was a 
of God’s presence (v. 12): The Lord 
would dwell in the thick darkness. It 
ar from being a token of his displea- 
that it is an indication of his favour; 
he had said, I will appear in a cloud, 
ty 2 Note, Nothing is more effectual 
concile us to dark dispensations than to 
der what God hath said, and to com- 
his word and works together; as Lev. 
Mis is that which the Lord hath said. 
light a John i. 5), and he dwells in 
Tim. vi. 16), but he dwells with men 
thick darkness, makes that his pavilion, 
e they could not ‘bear the, dazzling 
htness of his glory. Verily thou art a 
that hidest thyself. Thus our holy faith 
ercised and our holy fear is increased. 
God dwells in light faith is swallowed 
ision and fear in love. 2. He himself 
welcome, as worthy of all acceptation; 
since God, by this cloud, came down to 
ssession, he does, i in a few words, so- 
give him possession (v. 13): “Surely 
says God. “ Amen,” says Solomon, 
wen so, come, Lord. ‘The house is thy 
entirely thy own, I have surely bualt at 
ee, and furnished it for thee; it is for 
thy own, a setiled place for thee to abide 
ever; it shall never be. alienated nor 
erted to any other use; the ark shall 
Hg removed from it, never unsettled 
It is Solomon’s joy that God has 
Pibeiaision : and itis his desire that he 
keep possession. Let not the priests 
fore dread that in which Solomon so 
‘wumphs. . 
e instructs the people, and gives them 
agcount | concerning Hes house, which 
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t build the. house ; but they now saw God take possession of. He 
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spoke briefly. to the priests, to satisfy them 
(a word to the wise), but turned his face 
about (v. 14) from them to the congregation 
that stood in the outer court, and addressed 
himself to them largely. - 

1, He blessed them. When they saw the 
dark cloud enter the temple they blessed 
themselves, being astonished at it and afraid 
lest the thick darkness should be utter dark- 
ness to them. The amazing sight, such as 
they had never seen in their days, we may 
suppose, drove every man to his prayers, and 
the vainest minds were made serious by it. 
Solomon therefore set in with their prayers, 
and blessed them all, as one having authority 


s, when he brought them out of| (for the less is blessed of the better); in God’s 


name, he spoke peace to them, and a blessing, 
like that with which the angel blessed Gideon 
when he was in a fright, upon a similar oc- 
easion. Judg. vi. 22,23, Peace be unto thee. 
Fear not ; thou shalt not die. Solomon blessed 
them, that is, he pacified them, and freed 
them from the consternation they were in. 
To receive this blessing, they all stood up, in 
token of reverence and readiness to hear and 
accept it. It is a proper posture to be in 
when the blessing is pronounced. 

2. He informed them concerning this 
house which he had built and was now dedi- 
cating. 

(1.) He began his account with a thank- 
ful acknowledgment of the good hand of his 
God upon him hitherto: Blessed be the Lord i 
God of Israel, v.15. What we have the 
pleasure of God must have the praise of. 
He thus engaged the congregation to lift up 
their hearts in thanksgivings to God, which 
would help to still the tumult of spirit which, 
probably, they were in. ‘‘ Come,” says he, 
“let God’s awful appearances not drive us 
from him, but draw us to him; let us bless 
the Lord God of Israel.” Thus Job, under 
a dark scene, blessed the name of the Lord. 
Solomon here blessed God, [1.] For his 
promise which he spoke with his mouth to 
David. [2.] For the performance, that he 
had now fulfilled it with his hand. We have 
then the best sense of God’s mercies, and 
most grateful both to ourselves and to our ~ 
God, when we run up those streams to the © 
fountain of the covenant, and compare what 
God does with what he has said. 

(2.) Solomon is now making a solemn 
surrender or dedication of this house unto 
God, delivering it to God by his own act and 
deed. Grants and conveyances: commonly 
begin with recitals of what has been before 
done, leading to what is now done: accord- 
ingly, here is a recital of the special causes 
and considerations moving Solomon to build 
this house. [1.] He recites the want of such 
a place. It was necessary that this should 


be premised; for, according to, the {dispen- 


sation they were under, there must be but 
one place in which they must expect God to 
record his name. If, therefore, there were 


Solomon’s prayer. 


any other chosen, this would be a usurpation. 
But he shows, from what God himself had 
said, that there was no other (v. 16): I chose 
no city to build a house in for my name; 
therefore there is occasion for the building 
of this. [2.] He recites David’s purpose to 
build such a place. God chose the person 
first that should rule his people (I chose 
David, v. 16) and then put it into his heart 
to build a house for God’s name, v.17. It 
was not a project of his own, for the magni- 
fying of himself; but his good father, of 
blessed memory, laid the first design of it, 
though he lived not to lay the first stone. 

3.] He recites God’s promise concerning 
himself. God approved his father’s purpose 
(v. 18): Thou didst well, that it was in thy 
heart. Note, Sincere intentions to do good 
shalt be graciously approved and accepted of 
God, though Providence prevent our putting 
them in execution. The desire of a man is 
his kindness. See 2 Cor. viii. 12. God ac- 
cepted David’s good will, yet would not per- 
mit him to do the good work, but reserved 
the honour of it for his son (v.19): He shall 
build the house to my name; so that what he 
had done was not of his own head, nor for 
his own glory, but the work itself was ac- 
cording to his father’s design and his doin 
it was according to God’s designation. en 
He recites what he himself had done, and 
with what intention: Z have built a house, 
not for my own name, but for the name of 
the Lord God of Israel (v. 20), and set there 
a place for the ark, v.21. Thus all the right, 
title, interest, claim, and demand, whatso- 
ever, which he or his had or might have in 
or to this house, or any of its appurtenances, 
he resigns, surrenders, and gives up, to God 
for ever. It is for his name, and his ark. 
In this, says he, the, Lord hath performed his 
word that he spoke. Note, Whatever good 
we do, we-must look upon it as the per- 
formance of God’s promise to us, rather than 
the performance of our promises to him. 
The more we do for God the more we are 
indebted to him; for our sufficiency is of 
him, and not of ourselves. 


22 And Solomon stood before the 
altar of the Lorp in the presence 
of all the congregation of Israel, and 
spread forth his hands toward heaven: 
23 And he said, Lorp God of Israel, 
there is no God like thee, in heaven 
above, or on earth beneath, who keep- 
est covenant and mercy with thy ser- 
vants that walk before thee with all 
their heart: 24 Who hast kept with 
thy servant David my father that 
thou promisedst him: thou spakest 
also with thy mouth, and hast ful- 
filled z# with thine hand, as 2¢ 2s this 


day. 25 Therefore now, Lorp God! rain, because they have sinned ag 
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; aul 
of Israel, keep with thy ervE 
vid my father that thou promi 
him, saying, There shall not fa 
&@ man in my sight to sit on 
throne of Israel; so that thy chi 
take heed to their way, that 
walk before me as thou hast wal 
before me. 26 And now, O Go 
Israel, let thy word, I pray thee 
verified, which thou spakest unto 
servant David my father. 27 
will God indeed dwell on the eai 
behold, the heaven and heaven 
heavens cannot contain thee; | 
much less this house that I h 
builded? 28 Yet have thou 
unto the prayer of thy serva 
to his supplication, O Lorp my G 
to hearken unto the cry and to 
prayer, which thy servant pra 
before thee to day: 29 That 
eyes may be open toward this he 
night and day, even toward the 7 
of which thou hast said, My 1 
shall be there: that thou ma 
hearken unto the prayer which 
servant shall make toward this p 
30 And hearken thou to the sup 
cation of thy seryant, and of 
people Israel, when they shall 
toward this place: and hear tho 
heaven thy dwelling place: and w 
thou hearest, forgive. 31 If 
man trespass against his neighb 
and an oath be laid upon him to ¢ 
him to swear, and the oath comé 
fore thine altar in. this house: 
Then hear thou in heaven, and 
and judge thy servants, conden 
the wicked, to bring his wa 
his head; and justifying the r 
teous, to give him according to 
righteousness. 33 When thy : 
ple Israel be smitten down before 
enemy, because they have si 
against thee, and shall turn a 
to thee, and confess thy name, 
pray, and make supplication unt 
thee in this house: 34 Then | 
thou in heaven, and forgive the &i 
of thy people Israel, and bring ther 
again unto the land which 1 
gavest unto their fathers. 35 W 
heaven is shut up, and there i 


ae. tee "CHAP. 
pray toward. this place, 
thy name, and turn from 
: hen thou afflictest them : 
m hear thou in heaven, and 
the sin of thy servants, and 
y people Israel, that thou teach 
the good way wherein they 
walk, and give rain upon thy 
which thou hast given to thy 
for an inheritance. 37. If 
be in the land famine, if there 
ilence, blasting, mildew, lo- 


f enemy besiege them in the 
of their cities; whatsoever 
agui ¢, whatsoever sickness there be; 

py tat prayer and supplication 
er be made by any man, or by 
hy people Israel, which shall 
low every man the plague of his 

4 eart, and spread forth his hands 
ard this house: 39 Then hear 
1 in heaven thy dwelling place, 
forgive, and do, and give to 
ry man according to hig ways, 
jose heart thou knowest; (for thou, 
en thou only, knowest the hearts of 
the children of men;) 40 That 
may fear thee all the days that 
live in the land which thou 
ast unto our fathers. 41 More- 
concerning a stranger, that is 
of thy people Israel, but cometh 
a far country for thy name’s 
42 (For they shall hear of 
reat name, and of thy strong 
and of thy stretched out arm;) 
he shall come and pray toward 
opuse; 43 Hear thou in heaven 
welling place, and do according 
I that the stranger calleth to thee 
“that all people of the earth may 
thy name, to fear thee, as do 
ople Israel; and that they may 
that this cone which I have 
d, is called by thy name. 44 
people go out to battle against 
‘enemy, whithersoever thou shalt 
them, and shall pray unto the 
toward the city which thou 
hosen, and toward the house 
have built for thy name: 45 
hear thou in heayen their 
and their supplication, and 
ain their cause. 46 If they sin 
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against thee, (for there is no man 
that sinneth not,) and thou be angry 
with them, and deliver them to the 
enemy, so that they carry them away 
captives unto the land of the enemy, 
far or near; 47 Yet if they shall be- 
think themselves in the land whither 
they were carried. captives, and re- 
pent, and make supplication unto 
thee in the land of them that carried 
them captives, saying, We have sin- 
ned, and have done perversely, we 


seein’ s prayer. 


or if there be caterpillar ; if| have committed wickedness; 48 And 


so return unto thee with all their 
heart, and with all their soul, in the 
land of their enemies, which led them 
away captive, and pray unto thee to- 
ward their land, which thou gavest 
unto their fathers, the city which 
thou hast chosen, and the house 
which I have built for thy name: 49 
Then hear thou their prayer and 
their supplication in heaven thy 
dwelling place, and maintain their 
cause, 50 And forgive thy people 
that have sinned agamst thee, and 
all their transgressions wherein they 
have transgressed against thee, and 
give them compassion before them 
who carried them captive, that they 
may have compassion on them: 51 
For they be thy people, and thine 
inheritance, which thou broughtest 
forth out of Egypt, from the midst 
of the furnace of iron: 52 That 
thine eyes may be open unto the 
supplication of thy servant, and unto 
the supplication of thy people Israel, 
to hearken unto them in all that they 
call for unto thee. 53 For thou didst 
separate them from among all the 
people of the earth, to be ‘thine in- 
heritance, as thou ‘spakest by the 
hand of Moses thy servant, when 
thou broughtest our fathers out of 
Egypt, O Lord Gop. 


Solomon having made a general surrender 
of this house to God, which God had signi- 
fied his acceptance of by taking possession, 
next follows Solomon’s prayer, in which he 
makes a more particular declaration of the 
uses of that surrender, with all humility and 
reverence, desiring that God would agree 
thereto. In short, it is his request that this 
temple may be deemed and taken, not only 
for a house of sacrifice (no mention is made 
of that in all this prayer, that was taken for 
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Solomon’s prayer 
granted), but a house of prayer for all people; 
and herein it was a type of the gospel church; 
see Isa. lvi. 7, compared with Matt. xxi. 13. 
Therefore Solomon opened this house, not 
only with an extraordinary sacrifice, but with 
an extraordinary prayer. 

I. The person that prayed this prayer was 
great. Solomon did not appoint one of the 
priests to do it, nor one of the prophets, but 
did it himself, in the presence of all the con- 
gregation of Israel, v. 22. 1. It was well 
that he was able to do it, a sign that he had 
made a good improvement of the pious edu- 
cation which his parents gave him. With 
all his learning, it seems, he learnt to pray 
well, and knew how to express himself to 
God in a suitable manner, pro re nata—on 
the spur of the occasion, without a prescribed 
form. In the crowd of his philosophical 
transactions, his proverbs, and songs, he did 
not forget his devotions. He was a gainer 
by prayer (ch. ili. 11, &c.), and, we may sup- 
pose, gave himself much to it, so that he 
excelled, as we find here, in praying gifts. 
2. It was well that he was willing to do it, 
and not shy of performing divine service be- 
fore so great. a congregation. He was far 
from thinking it any disparagement to him 
to be his own chaplain and the mouth of the 
assembly to God; and shall any think them- 
selves too great to do this office for their 
own families? Solomon, in all his other 
glory, even on his ivory throne, looked not 
so great as he did now. Great men should 
thus support the reputation of religious exer- 
cises and so honour God with their great- 
ness.. Solomon was herein a type of Christ, 
the great intercessor forall overwhom herules. 

II. The posture in which he prayed was 
very reverent, and expressive of humility, 
seriousness, and fervency in prayer. He 
stood before the altar of the Lord, imtimating 
that he expected the success of his prayer 
in virtue of that sacrifice which should be 
offered up in the fulness of time, typified by 
the sacrifices offered at that altar. But when 
he addressed himself to prayer, 1. He kneeled 
down, as. appears, v. 54, where he is said to 
rise from his knees; compare 2 Chron. vi. 13. 
Kneeling is the most proper posture for 
prayer, Eph. iii. 14. The greatest of men 
must not think it below them to kneel before 
the Lord their Maker. Mr. Herbert says, 
“Kneeling never spoiled silk stockings.” 
2. He spread forth his hands towards heaven, 
and (as it should seem by v. 54) continued 
so to the end of the prayer, hereby expressing 
his desire towards, and expectations from, 
God, as a Father in heaven.’ He spread forth 
his hands, as it were to offer up the prayer 
from an open enlarged heart and to present 
it to heaven, and also to receive thence, with 
both arms, the mercy which he prayed for. 
Such outward expressions of the fixedness 


and fervour of devotion ought not to be de- | ¢ 
| should learn of their godly pare 


spised or ridiculed. 


Ill. The prayer itself was very long, and | pray, and plead in prayer. a 
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perhaps much long 
At the throne of grace we 
speech, and should use 3 
not making long prayers, but 1 
for a pretence, that | ari iF : 
this excellent prayer Solo ay d 
should in every prayer, = 
1. Give glory to God. This he 
with, as the most proper act of ado 
He addresses himself to God as the 
God of Israel, a God in covenant with | 
And, (1.) He gives him the praise 0: 
he is, in general, the best of beings in 
self (“ There is no God like thee, none 
powers in heaven or earth to be com 
with thee”), and the best of masters 
people: “Who keepest covenant and 
with thy servants ; not only as good 
word in keeping covenant, but better 
thy word in keeping mercy, doing th 
them of which thou hast not given hy 
express promise, provided they walk 
thee with all their heart, are zealous for 
with an eye to thee.” (2.) He gives 
thanks for what he had done, in par! 
for his family (v. 24): ‘< Thow hast 
thy servant David, as with thy other set 
that which thou promisedst him.” Th 
mise was a great favour to him, his’su 
and joy, and now performance is the | 
of it: Thow hast fulfilled it, as it is thi 
Fresh experiences of the truth of God’ 
mises call for enlarged praises. a 
2. He sues for grace and favour from 
(1.) That God would perform to’ hin 
his the merey which he had promise 1, 
26. Observe how this comesin. Het 
fully acknowledges the performance 
promise in patt; hitherto God had 
faithful to his word: “‘ Thou hast kepi 
thy servant David that which thow pro 
him, so far that his son fills his thron 
has built the intended temple; therefor 
Keep with thy servant David that whi 
hast further promised him, and which? 
mains to be fulfilled in its season.” 
The experiences we have had of God’ 
forming his promises should encourag 
depend upon them and plead them with 
and those who expect further peal 
be thankful for former mercies. © Hi 
God has helped, 2 Cor. i. 10. Solome 
peats the promise (v. 25): There she 
fail thee a man to sit on the throne, 
ting the condition, so that thy ¢ 
heed to their way; for we not 
God’s performance of the promise bu 
our performance of the-condition. An 
he humbly begs this entail 3) Now, 
God of Israel! let thy word be veri 
God’s promises (as we have often obserr 
must be both the guide of our desir 
the ground of our hopes and e3 
prayer. . David had prayed (2 
Lord, do as thou hast said. No 
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b : ( 
would nave respect to this 
ich he had now taken possession 
at his eyes might be continually 
wo ds it (v. 29), that he would gra- 

wn it, and so put an honour upon 
s purpose, 

: premises, First, A humble ad- 
of God’s gracious condescension 
“But will God indeed dwell on the 

Can we imagine that a Being in- 
rite are 3 

high, and holy, and happy, will 
low as to Jet it be said of him that 

ells upon the earth and blesses the 
of the earth with his presence—the 
‘that is corrupt, and overspread with 
sed, and reseryed to fire? Lord, 

?” Secondly, A humble acknow- 
t of the incapacity of the house he 
t, though very capacious, to contain 
“ The heaven of heavens cannot contain 
or no place can include him who is 
t in all places; even this house is too 
% to0 mean to be the residence of bim 
infinite in being and glory.” Note, 

e have done the most we can for 
must acknowledge the infinite dis- 
d disproportion between us and him, 
m our services and his perfections. 
2.| This premised, he prays in general, 

f, That Ged would graciously hear and 
er the prayer he was now praying, v. 28. 
'a bumble prayer (the prayer of thy 
j), an earnest prayer (such a prayer as 
, a prayer made in faith (before thee, 
ord, and my God): ‘Lord, hearken to 
2 respect to it, not as the prayer of Is- 
mg (no man’s dignity in the world, 
les of honour, will recommend him to 
gut as the prayer of thy servant.” Se= 
‘That God would in like manner hear 
swer all the prayers that should, at 
time hereafter, be made in or towards 
ise which he had now built, and of 
od had said, My name shall be there 
) his own prayers (Hearken to the 
which thy servant shall make), and 
ayers of all Israel, and of every par- 
raelite (v. 30): ‘‘ Hear it in heaven, 
ndeed thy dwelling-place, of which 
but a figure; and, when thou hearest, 
the sin that separates between them 

even the iniquity of their holy things.” 
supposes that God’s people will ever 
raying people; he resolves to adhere 
duty himself. 6. He directs them to 
‘ Re in their prayers, to that place 

\d was pleased to manifest his glory 
not any where else on earth. None 
ts might come into that place; but, 
ey worshipped in the courts of the 
, it must be with an eye towards it, 


‘but as an instituted medium of 
ip, helping the weakness of their 


yho is the true temple, to whom we 
ve an eye in every thing wherein we 
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€ object of their worship (that were 


typifying the mediation of Jesus 
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_ Solomon’s prayer. 
have to do with God. Those that were at a 
distance looked towards Jerusalem, for the 
sake of the temple, even when it was in 
ruins, Dan. vi. 10. c¢. He begs that Goa 
will hear the prayers, and forgive the sins, of 
all that look this way in their prayers. Not 
as if he thought all the devout prayers offered 
up to God by those who had no knowledge 
of this house, or regard to it, were therefore 
rejected; but he desired that the sensible 
tokens of the divine presenze with which this 
house was blessed might always give sensible 


encouragement and comfort to believing pe- — 


titioners. 

[3.] More particularly, he here puts divers 
cases in which he supposed application would 
be made to God by prayer in or towards this 
house of prayer. 

First, lf God were appealed to by an oath 
for the determining of any controverted right 
between man and man, and the oath were 
taken before this altar, he prayed that God 
would, in some way or other, discover tha 
truth, and judge between the contending 
parties, v. 31, 32. He prayed that, in difh- 
cult matters, this throne of grace might be a 
throne of judgment, from which God would 
right the injured that believingly appealed to 
it, and punish the injurious that presump- 
tuously appealed to it. It was usual to swear 
by the temple and altar (Matt. xxiii. 16, 18), 
which corruption perhaps took its rise from 
this supposition of an oath taken, not by the 
temple or altar, but a¢ or near them, for the 
greater solemnity. 

Secondly, If the people of Israel were 
groaning under any national calamity, or 
any particular Israelite under any personal 
calamity, he desired that the prayers’ they 
should make in or towards this house might 
be heard and answered. 

a. In case of public judgments, war (v. 33), 
want of rain (v. 35), famine, or pestilence 
(v. 37), and he ends with an et cetera—any 
plague or sickness; for no calamity befals 
other people which may not befal God’s Is- 
rael. Now he supposes, (a.) That the cause 
of the judgment would be sin, and nothing 
else. ‘If they be smitten before the enemy, 1f 
there be no rain, it is because they have sinned 
against thee.” Itis sin that makes all the 
mischief. (0,) That the consequence of the 
judgment would be that they would cry to 
God, and make supplication to him in or to- 
wards that house. Those that slighted him 
before would solicit him then. Lord, in 
trouble have they visited thee. 
tions they will seek me early and earnestly. 
(c.) That the condition of the removal of the 
judgment was something more than barely 
praying for it. He could not, he would not, 
ask that their prayer might be answered un- 
less they did also turn from their sin (v. 35) 
and turn again to God (v. 33), that is, unless 
they did truly repent and reform. On no 
other terrms may we look for salvation in this 
world or the other. But, if they did thus 
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Solomon’s prayer. 1 KINGS. se fk art bi 
qualify themselves for mercy, he prays, [a.] | him while we live. Fear the 


That God would hear from heaven, his holy 
temple above, to which they must look, 
through this temple. [0.] That he would 
torgive their sin; for then only are judg- 
ments removed in mercy when sin is par- 
doned. [ce.] That he would teach them the 
good way wherein they should walk, by his 
Spirit, with his word and prophets; and thus 
they might be both profited by their trouble 
(for blessed is the man whom God chastens and 
teaches), and prepared for deliverance, which 
then comes in love when it finds us brought 
back to the good way of God and duty. [d.] 
That he would then remove the judgment, 
and redress the grievance, whatever it might 
be—not only accept the prayer, but give in 
the mercy prayed for. 

b. In case of personal afflictions, v. 3840. 
“If any man of Israel has an errand to thee, 
here let him find thee, here let him find 
favour with thee.” He does not mention 
particulars, so numerous, so various, are the 
grievances of the children of men. (a.) He 
supposes that the complainants themselves 
would very sensibly feel their own burden, 
and would open that case to God which 
otherwise they kept to themselves and 
did not make any man acquainted with: 
They shall know every man the plague of his 
own heart, what it is that pains him, and (as 
we say) where the shoe pinches, and shall 
spread their hands, that is, spread their case, 
as Hezekiah spread the letter, in prayer, to- 
wards this house ; whether the trouble be of 
body or mind, they shall represent it before 
God. Inward burdens seem especially meant. 
Sin is the plague of our own heart; our in- 
dwelling corruptions are our spiritual dis- 
eases. very Israelite indeed endeavours to 
know these, that he may mortify them and 
watch against the risings of them. These 
he complains of. ‘This is the burden he groans 
under: O wretched man that I am! These 
drive him to his knees, drive him to the 
sanctuary. Lamentingthese, he spreads forth 
his hands in prayer. (6.) He refers all cases 
of this kind, that should be brought hither, 
to God. [a.] To his omniscience: Thou, 
even thou only, knowest the hearts of all the 
children of men, not only the plagues of their 
hearts, their several wants and burdens” 
(these he knows, but he will know them 
from us), “ but the desire and intent of the 
heart, the sincerity or hypocrisy of it. Thou 
knowest which prayer comes from the heart, 
and which from the lips only.” The hearts 
of kings are not unsearchable to God. [6.] 
To his justice: Give to every man according 
to his ways; aud he will not fail to do so, 
by the rules of grace, not the law, for then 
we should all be undone. [e.] To his mercy : 
Hear, and forgive, and do (v. 39), that they 
may fear thee all their days, v.40. ‘This use 
we should make of the mercy of God to us 
in hearing our prayers and forgiving our 
sins, we should thereby be engaged to fear 
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goodness. There is forgiveness with 
he may be feared. piel 
c. The case of the stranger that is 
Israelite is next mentioned, a prosel} 
comes to the temple to pray to the ( 
Israel, being convinced of the fol! 
wickedness of worshipping the gods 
country. (a.) He ativnioded that thai 
be many such (v. 41, 42), that the ff 
God’s great works which he had wrou, 
Israel, by which he proved himself 
above all gods, nay, to be God alone, 
reach to distant countries: “ Those tl 
remote shall hear of thy strong hand, a@ 
stretched-out arm; and this will bri 
thinking considerate people to pray t 
this house, that they may obtain the 1 
of a God that is able to do them a real 
ness.” (b.) He begged that God would 
and answer the proselyte’s prayer (0. 4; 
according to all that the stranger ca 
thee for. Thus early, thus ancient, wi 
indications of favour towards the sini 
the Gentiles: as there was then one i; 
the native and for the stranger (Exod. 
so there was one gospel for both. 
Herein he aimed at the glory of God a 
propagating of the knowledge of him 
let the stranger, in a special manner, 
well in his addresses, that he may 
away with him to his own country 4 
report of the God of Israel, that all 
may know thee and fear thee (and, 
know thee aright, they will fear thee) 
thy people Israel.” So far was Solomoi 
monopolizing the knowledge and ser 
God, and wishing to have them conf 
Israel only (which was the envious di 
the Jews in the days of Christ a 
apostles), that he prayed that all people 
fear God as Israel did. Would to Ge 
all the children of men might ree 
adoption, and be made God’s children 
ther, thus glorify thy name. Xs 
d. The case of an army going fo 
battle is next recommended by Solo 
the divine favour. It is supposed 1 
army is encamped at a distance, sol 
a great way off, gor Gxatiin order 
the enemy, v. 44. “‘ When they are re 
engage, and consider the perils and di 
issues of battle, and put up a prayer t 
for protection and success, with their 
wards this city and temple, then hee 
prayer, encourage their hearts, stre 
their hands, cover their heads, a 0 
tain their cause and give them Yi 
Soldiers in the field must not think 
that those who t: at home pra 
but must pray for themselves, an 
here encouraged to hope for a 
swer. Praying should always go 
fighting. Pair 
e. The case of poor captives is” 
that is here mentioned as a proper ob 
divine compassion, (@.) He supposes t 
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‘sin. He knew them, and him- 
nature of man,.too well to think 
n supposition; for there is no 
sinneth not, that does not enough 
od in the severest rebukes of his 
no man but what is in danger of 
o gross sin, and will if God leave 
nself. (b.) He supposes, what may 
expected, that, if Israel revolt from 
will be angry with them, and deliver 
. the hand of their enemies, to be 
Tied captive into a strange country, v. 46. 
Hie then supposes that they will bethink 
mselves, will consider their ways (for 
ictions put men upon consideration), and, 
once they are brought to consider, 
will repent and pray, will confess their 
and humble themselves, saying, We 
r and have done perversely (v. 47), 
n the land of their enemies will return 
God, whom they had forsaken in their 
land. (d.) He supposes that in their 
ws they will look towards their own 
the holy land, Jerusalem, the holy city, 
[the temple, the holy house, and directs 
so to do (v. 48), for his sake who gave 
that land, chose that city, and to whose 
that house was built. (e.) He prays 
en God would hear their prayers, for- 
ir sins, plead their cause, and incline 
ir enemies to have compassion on them, v. 
50. God has all hearts in his hand, and 
) when he pleases, turn the strongest 
n the contrary way, and make those to 
people who have been their most 
ersecutors. See this prayer answered, 
1.46. He made them to be pitied of 
at carried them captive, which, if it 
fot release them, yet eased their cap- 
(f) He pleads their relation to God, 
$ interest in them: “They are thy 
2, whom thou hast taken into thy co- 
; and under thy care and conduct, thy 
nce, from which, more than from 
er nation, thy rent and tribute of 
e and arise (v. 51), separated from 
all people to be so and by distin- 
@ fayours appropriated to thee,” v. 53. 
tly, After all these particulars, he con- 
S with this general request, that God 
d hearken to all his praying people in 
they call unto him for, v. 52. No 
ow, under the gospel, can be imagined 
y acceptableness to the prayers 
r towards it, as the temple then 
at was a shadow: the substance is 
whatever we ask in his name, it shall 
eka : : 
4 And it was so, that when So- 
had made an end of praying 
$s prayer and supplication unto 
RD, he arose from before the 
the Lorp, from kneeling on 
es with his hands spread -up 
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~ Solomon’s prayer. 
blessed all the congregation of Israel 
with a loud voice, saying, 56 Blessed 
be the Lorp, that hath given rest 
unto his people Israel, according to 
all that he promised: there hath not 
failed one word of all his good pro- 
mise, which he promised by the hand 
of Moses his servant. 57 The Lorp 
our God be with us, as he was with 
our fathers: let him not leave us, 


nor forsake us: 58 That he mayin- . 


cline our hearts unto him, to walk n 
all his ways, and to keep his com- 
mandments, and his statutes, and his 
judgments, which he commanded our 
fathers. 59 And let these my words, 
wherewith I have made supplication 
before the Lorp, be nigh unto the 
Lorp our God day and night, that 
he maintain the cause of his servant, 
and the cause of his people Israel at 
all times, as the matter shall require : 
60 That all the people of the earth 
may know that the Lorp zs God, and 
that there is none else. 61 Let your 
heart therefore be perfect with the 
Lorp our God, to walk im his sta- 
tutes, and to keep his command- 
ments, as at this day. 

Solomon, after his sermon in Ecclesiastes, 
gives us the conclusion of the whole matter; 
so he does here, after this long prayer; it is 
called his blessing the people, v.55. He pro- 
nounced it standing, that he might be the 


better heard, and because he blessed as one 
having authority. Never were words more 


fitly spoken, nor more pertinently. Never - 


was congregation dismissed with that which 
was more likely to affect them and abide 
with them. ~ 

I. He gives God the glory of the great 
and kind things he had done for Israel, v. 
56. He stood up to bless the congregation 
(v. 55), but began with blessing God; for 
we must in every thing give thanks. Do we 
expect God should do well for us and ours? 
let us take all occasions to speak well of him 
and his. He blesses God who has given, he 
does not say wealth, and honour, and power, 
and victory, to Israel, but rest, as if that 
were a blessing more valuable than any of 
those. Let not those who have rest under- 
value that blessing, though they want some 
others. He compares the blessings God had 
bestowed upon them with the promises he 
had given them, that God might have the 
honour of his faithfulness and the truth of 
that word of his which he has magnified 
above all his name. 1. He refers to the pro- 


m. 55 And he stood, and! mises given by the hand of Moses, as he did 
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(v. 15, 24) to those which were made to 
David. ‘There were promises given by Mo- 
ses, as well as precepts. It was long ere 
God gave Israel the promised rest, but they 
had it at last, after many trials. The day 
will come when God’s spiritual Israel wilt 
rest from all their labours. 2. He does, as 
it were, write a receipt in full on the back of 
these bonds: There has not failed one word 
of all his good promises. 'This discharge he 
gives. in the name of all Israel, to the ever- 
lasting honour of the divine faithfulness, 


- and the everlasting encouragement of all 


those that build upon the divine promises. 
II. He blesses himself and the congrega- 
tion, expressing his earnest desire and hope 
of these four things:—1. The presence of 
God with them, which is all in all to the hap- 
piness of a church and nation and of every 
particular person, ‘This great congregation 
was now shortly to be scattered, and it was 
not likely that they would ever be all to- 
gether again in this world. Solomon there- 
fore dismisses them with this blessing : “ The 
Lord. be present with us, and that, will be 
comfort enough when we are absent from 
each other. The Lord our God be with us, 
as he was with our fathers (v. 57); let him 


not leave us, let him be to us to day, and to 


ours for ever, what he was to those that 
went before us.” 2. The power of his grace 
upon them: “Let him be with us, and con- 
tinue with us, not that he may enlarge our 
coasts and increase our wealth, but that he 
may incline our hearis to himself, to walk in 
all his ways and to keep his commandments,” 
v. 58. Spiritual blessings are the best bless- 
ings, with which we should covet earnestly 
to be blessed. Our hearts are naturally 
averse to our duty, and apt to decline from 
God; it is his grace that inclines them, 
grace that must be obtained by prayer. 3. 
An answer to the prayer he had now 
made: ‘‘ Let these my words be nigh unto 
the Lord our God day and night, v.59. Let 
a gracious return be made to every prayer 
that shall be made here, and that will be a 
continual answer to this prayer.” What 
Solomon asks here for his prayer is still 
granted in the intercession of Christ, of 
‘vhich his supplication was a type; that 
powerful prevailing intercession is before the 
Lord cur God day and night, for our great 
Advocate attends continually to this very 
thing, ana we may depend upon him to 
maintain our cause (against the adversary 
that accuses us day and night, Rev. xii. 10) 
and the common cause of his people Israel, 
at all times, upon all occasions, as the matter 
shall require, so as to speak for us the word 
of the day in its day, as the original here 
reads it, from which we shall receive grace 
sufficient, suitable, and seasonable, in every 
time of need. 4. The glorifying of God in 
the enlargement of his kingdom among men. 
Let Israel be thus blessed, thus favoured ; 
hot that all people may become tributaries 
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to us (Solomon sees | 
he desires), but that all 
the Lord is God, and he only 
and dab iy v.60. Ww 
rayers, like the prayer. 
the pal of Jesse, iy ad (Ps. 
Let the whole earth be filled wit 
We cannot close our prayers’ wi 
summary than this, Father, glorify th 
III. He solemnly charges *] 
continue and persevere in their yf 
Having spoken to God for # em, | 
speaks from God to them, and tho 
would fare the better for his p 
were made better by his preac' 
admonition, at parting, is, “ Let 
be perfect with the Lord our God, 
Let your obedience be universal, ° 
dividing—upright, without dissem 
constant, without declining ;” this i 
gelical perfection. : 
62 And the king, and all 
with him, offered. sacrifice beft 
Lorp. 63 And Solomon offe 
sacrifice of peace offerings, whi 
offered unto the Lorp, — i‘ 
twenty thousand oxen, and a hu 
and twenty thousand sheep. & 
king and all the children of 
dedicated the house of the | 
64 The same day did the king] 
the middle of the court that w 
fore the house of the Lorp 
there he offered burnt offering: 
meat offerings, and the fat 
peace offerings: because the t 
altar that was before the Lor 
too little to receive the burnt 
ings, and meat offerings, and 
of the peace offerings, 65 / 
that time Solomon held a fea: 
all Israel with him, a great’ 
gation, from the entering in 6 
math unto the river of Egypé, | 
the Lorp our God, seven day 
seven days, even fourteen di ys 
On the eighth day he sent th 
away: and they blessed the 
and went unto their tents j 
glad of heart for all the good 
the Lorp had done for Daw 
servant, and for Israel his peop 
We read before that Judah and 
were eating and drinking, and ver} 
under their own vines and fig-tre 
we have them so in God’s cou 
they found Solomon’s words' true con 
Wisdom’s ways, that they are ways ¢ 
santness. ‘ 


I. They had abundant joy and satis 
Med 


Gended at God’s house, for 
mon offered a great sacrifice, 
n and 120,000 sheep, enough to 
the country of cattle if it had 
very fruitful land. The heathen 
mselves very generous when they 
ifices by hundreds (hecatombs they 
}), but Solomon out-did them: he 
them by thousands. When Moses 
d his altar, the peace-offerings were 
fou bullocks, and of rams, goats, ana 

, 180 (Num. vii. 88); then the people 
"e , but now that they had increased 
ith more was expected from them. 
God sows plentifully he must reap 
ly. All these sacrifices could not 
in one day, but in the several days 
st. Thirty oxen a day served So- 
table, but thousands shall go to 
Ws altar. Few are thus minded, to spend 

on their souls than on their bodies. 
ie of the peace-offerings, which be- 
ed to the offerer, it is likely, Solomon 
d the people with. Christ fed those 
ended him. The brazen altar was 
rge enough to receive all these sacri- 
80 that, to serve the present occasion, 
e forced to offer many of them in the 
the court, (v. 64), some think on 
s of earth or stone, erected for the 
ud taken down when the solemnity 
others think on the bare ground. 
at will be generous in serving God 
tint themselves for want of room 
ontobeso. 2. He kept a feast, 
t of tabernacles, as it should seem, 
e feast of dedication, and both to- 
sted fourteen days (v. 65), yet they 
Behold, what a weariness is this ! 
hey carried this joy and satisfaction 
m to theirown houses... When they 
smissed they blessed the king (v. 66), 
led him, admired him, and returned 
thanks of the congregation, and then 
their tents joyful and glad of heart, 
and pleased. God’s goodness was 
r of their joy, so it should be of 
at times. They rejoiced in God’s 

‘both on the royal family and on the 
thus should we go home rejoicing 
y ordinances, and go on our way 
for God’s goodness to our Lord 
(c whom David his servant was a type, 
dvancement and establishment of his 
Mme, pursuant to the covenant of redemp- 
id to all believers, his spiritual. Israel, 
Sanctification and consolation, pur- 
e covenant of grace. If we rejoice 
ein always it is our own fault. 
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we haye, I. The answer which God, :n a vision, 
non’s prayer, and the terms he settled with him, 
il, The interchanging of grateful kindnesses between 
0 d Hiram, yer. 10—14, Hi. His perks and build- 
ae IV. His devotion, ver. 25. V. His trading 
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God's answer ae olson, 


the house of the Lorp, and tie 
king’s house, and all Solomon’s de- 
sire which he was pleased to do, 2 
That the Lorp appeared to Solomon 
the second time, as he had appeared 
unto him at Gibeon. 3 And the 
Lorp said unto him, I have heard 
thy prayer and thy supplication, that 
thou hast made before me: I have 
hallowed this house, which thou hast 
built, to put my name there for ever ; 
and mine eyes and mine heart shall 
be there perpetually. 4 And if thou 
wilt walk before me, as David thy 
father walked, in integrity of heart, 
and in uprightness, to do according 
to all that 1 have commanded thee, 
and wilt keep my statutes and my 
judgments: 5 Then I will establish 
the throne of thy kingdom upon Is- 
rael for ever, as | promised to David 
thy father, saying, There shall not 
fail thee a man upon the throne of 
Israel. 6 But if ye shall at all turn 
from following me, ye or your child- 
ren, and will not keep my command- 
ments and my statutes which I have 
set before you, but go and serve 
other gods, and worship them: 7 
Then will I cut off Israel out of the 
land which I have given them; and 
this house, which I have hallowed for 
my name, will I cast out of my sight ; 
and Israel shall be a proverb and a 
byword among all people. 8 And at 
this house, which is high, every one 
that passeth by it shall be astonished, 
and shall hiss; and they shall say, 
Why hath the Lorp done thus unto 
Re asd, and to this house? 9 And 
they shall answer, Because they for- 
sook the Lorp their God, who 
brought forth their fathers out of the 
land of Egypt, and have taken hold 
upon other gods, and have wor- 
shipped them, and served them: 
therefore hath the Lorp brought 
upon them all this evil. 


God had given a real answer to Solomor’s 
prayer, and tokens of his acceptance of it, 
immediately, by the fire from heaven which 
consumed the sacrifices (as we find 2 Chron. 
vii. 1); but here we have a more express and 
distinct answer to it. Observe, 

I. Inwhat way God gave him this answer, 


n had finished the building of ! Heappeared tohim, ashehad done at Gibeon, 
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God’s answer to Solomon. 


in the beginning of his reign, in a dream or 
vision, v. 2. The comparing of it with that 
intimates that it was the very night after he 
had finished the so!emnities of his festival, 
for so that was, 2 Chron. i. 6,7, And then 
v. 1, speaking of Solomon’s finishing all his 
buildings, which was not till many years after 
the dedication of the temple, must be read 
thus, Solomon finished (as it is 2 Chron. vii. 
11), and v. 2 must be read, and the Lord had 
appeared. 

II. The purport of this answer. 1. He 
assures him of his special presence in the 
temple he had built, in answer to the prayer 
he had made (v. 3): I have hallowed this 
house. Solomon had dedicated it, but it was 
God’s prerogative to hallow it—to sanctify 
or consecrate it. Men cannot make a place 
holy, yet what we, in sincerity, devote to God, 
we may hope he will graciously accept as his ; 
and his eyes and his heart shall be upon it. 


- Apply it to persons, the living temples. 


Those whom God hallows or sanctifies, whom 
he sets apart for himself, have his eye, his 
heart, his love and care, and this perpetually. 
2. He shows him that he and his people were 
for the future wpon their good behaviour. 
Let, them not be secure now, as if they might 
live as they please now that they have the 
temple of the Lord among them, Jer. vii. 4. 
No, this house was designed to protect them 


m their allegiance to God, but not im their , 


rebellion or disobedience. God deals plainly 
with us, sets before us good and evil, the 
blessing and the curse, and lets us know 
what we must trust to. God here tells So- 
Jomon, (1.) That the establishment of his 
kingdom depended upon the constancy of his 
obedience (v. 4, 5): “‘ If thow wilt watk before 
me as David did, who left thee a good ex- 
ample and encouragement enough to follow 


’ it (an advantage thou wilt be accountable for 


if thou do not improve it), if thou wilt walk 
as he did, in integrity of heart and upright- 
ness” (for that is the main matter—no religion 
without sincerity), “then I will establish the 
throne of thy kingdom, and not otherwise,” 
for on that condition the promise was made, 
Ps. exxxii. 12: If we perform our part of 
the covenant, God will not fail to perform 
his; if we improve the grace God has given 
us, he will confirm us to the end. Let not 
the children of godly parents expect tne entail 
of the blessing, unless they tread in the steps 
of those that have gone before them to heayen, 
and keep up the virtue and piety of their an- 
cestors. (2.) That the ruin of his kingdom 
would be the certain consequence of his or 
his children’s apostasy from God (v. 6): 
“ But know thou, and let thy family and 
kingdom know it, and be admonished by it, 
that if you shall altogether turn from following 
me” (so it is thought it should be read), “ if 
you forsake my service, desert my altar, and 
go and serve other gods” (for that was the 
covenant-breaking sin), “if you or your 
children break off from me, this house will 
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| Why hath the Lord done thus to 


not save you. But, 
holy nation, will be ew 
judgment after another, till 
proverl) and a by-word, and tl 
picable people under the sun, 
the most honourable.” This s 
destruction of the royal family, t 
not particularly threatened; the ki 
course, undone, if the kingdom be 
“The temple, though a holy house, 
God himself has hallowed for his 
shall be abandoned and laid desol 
8, 9): This house which is high.” They 
themselves in the stateliness and 1 
cence of the structure, but let them 
that it is not so high as to be out of th 
of God’s judgments, if they vilify it § 
exchange it for groves and idol-temp! 
yet, at the same time, magnify it s 
think it will secure the favour of God 
though they ever so much corru pt 
selves. This house which is high. The 
now pass by it are astonished at the bu 
beauty of it; the richness, contriva 
workmanship, are admired by all sp 
and it is called a stupendous fabric; 
you forsake God, its height will mi: 
fall the more amazing, and those th 
by will be as much astonished at its 
while the guilty, self-convicted, st 
demned, Israelites, will be forced to ac 
ledge, with shame, that they themsel 
the ruin of it; for when it shall be 


they cannot but answer, It was becai 
Sorsock the Lord their God, See Det 
24, 25. Their sin will be read in @ 
nishment. They deserted the temp. 
therefore God deserted it; they pro 
with their sins and laid it common, an 
fore God profaned it with his judgme 
laid‘it waste. God gave Solomon fai 
ing of this, now that he had newly bi 
dedicated 1t, that he and his people mi 
be high-minded, but fear. iar 
10 And it came to pass at tl 
of twenty years, when Solome 
built the two houses, the ho 
the Lorp, and the king’s hous 
(Now Hiram the king of Tyr 
furnished Solomon with ceda 
and fir trees, and with gold, acec 
to all his desire,) that then kin 
mon gave Hiram twenty citie 
land of Galilee. 12 And Hiran 
out from Tyre to see the cities 
Solomon had given him; and 
pleased him not. 13 And he 
What cities are these which 
hast given me, my brother? A 
called them the land of Cabul 
this day. 14 And Hiram sent 
king sixscore talents of gold. 


nt was made between Solo- 
iram, when the building-work 
un, we read before, ch. v. . Here 


hen the work was done. 1. Hiram 
his bargain to the utmost. He 
ed Solomon with materials for his 
according to all his desire (v. 11), 
h gold, v.15. So far was he from 
lomon’s growing greatness and 
and being jealous of him, that he 
magnify him. Solomon’s power, 
th Solomon’s wisdom, needs not be dreaded 
-ofhis neighbours. God honours him; 
ore Hiram will. 2. Solomon, no doubt, 
good his bargain, and gave Hiram food 
; household, as was agreed, ch. v. 9. 
ere we are told that, over and above 
gave him twenty cities (small ones 
y suppose, like those mentioned here, 
n the land of Galilee, v.11. It should 
m, these were not allotted to any of the 
es of Israel (for the border of Asher came 
them, Josh. xix. 27, which intimates 
did not include them), but continued 
hands of the natives till Solomon made 
master of them, and then made a pre- 
hem to Hiram. It becomes those 
are great and goodto be generous. Hi- 
ime to see these cities, and did not like 
. 12): They pleased him not. He 
the country the land of Cabul, a Phe- 
word (says Josephus) which signifies 
sing, v. 13. He therefore returned 
9 Solomon (as we find, 2 Chron. viii. 
Ly © repaired them, and then caused the 
en of Israel to inhabit them, which in- 
s that before they did not; but, when 
on received back what he had given, 
loubt he honourably gave Hiram an 
ent in something else. But what 
1 we think of this? Did Solomon act 
sanly in giving Hiram what was not worth 
acceptance? Or was Hiram humour- 
nd hard to please? i am willing to 
it was neither the one nor the other. 
country was truly valuable, and so were 
ities in it, but not agreeable to Hiram’s ge- 
The Tyrians were merchants, trading 
t lived in fine houses, and became 
Navigation, but knew not how to 
a country that was fit for corn and pas- 
that was business that lay out of their 
and therefore Hiram desired Solomon 
e them again, he knew not what to do 
hem, and, if he would please to gratify 
tit be in his own element, by becoming 
ner in trade, as we find he did, v. 27. 
, Who was used to the clean streets of 
Te, could by no means agree with the miry 
ies in the land of Cabul, whereas the best 
we commonly the worst roads through 
See how the providence of God suits 
accommodation of this earth to the 
lous dispositions of men and the disposi- 
mS of men to the various accommodations 
= rth, and all for the good of mankind 
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in general. Some take delight in husbandry, 
and wonder what pleasure sailors can take on 
a rough sea; others take as much delight in 
navigation, and wonder what pleasure hus- 
bandmen can take in a dirty country, like the 
land of Cabul. It is so in many other in- 
stances, in which we may observe the wisdom 
of him whose all souls are and all Jands. — 


15 And this is the reason of the 
levy which king Solomon raised; for 
to build the house of the Lorn, and 
his own house, and Millo, and the 
wall of Jerusalem, and Hazor, and 
Megiddo, and Gezer. 16 For Pha- 
raoh king of Egypt had gone up and 
taken Gezer, and burnt it with fire, 
and slain the Canaanites that dwelt 
in the city, and given it for a present 
unto his daughter, Solomon’s wife. 
17 And Solomon built Gezer, and 
Beth-horon the nether. 18 And Baal- 
ath, and Tadmor in the wilderness, in 
the land, 19 And all the cities of 
store that Solomon had, and cities for 
his chariots, and cities for his horse- 
men, and that which Solomon desired 
to build in Jerusalem, and in Leba-_ 
non, and in all the land of his do- 
minion. 20 And all the people that 
were left of the Amorites, Hittites, 
Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites, 
which were not of the children ot 
Israel, 21 Their children that were 
left after them in the land, whom the 
children of Israel also were not able 
utterly to destroy, upon those did 
Solomon levy a tribute of bondser- 
vice unto this day. 22 But of the 
children of Israel did Solomon make 
no bondmen: but they were men of 
war, and his servants, and his princes, 
and his captains, and rulers of his 
chariots, and hishorsemen. 23 These 
were the chief of the officers that were 
over Solomon’s work, five hundred 
and fifty, which bare rule over the 
people that wrought in the work. 24 
But Pharaoh’s daughter came up out 
of the city of David unto her house 
which Solomon had built for her: 
then did he build Millo. 25 And 
three times in a year did Solomon 
offer burnt offerings and peace offer- 
ings upon the altar which he built 
unto the Lorp, and he burnt incense 
upon the altar that was before the 
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Solomon’s greatness. 


Lorp. So he finished the house. 
26 And king Solomon made a navy 
of ships in Ezion-geber, which zs be- 
side Eloth, on the shore of the Red 
sea, in the land of Edom. 26 And 
Hiram sent in the navy his servants, 
shipmen that had knowledge of the 
sea, with the servants of Solomon. 
28 And they came to Ophir, and 
fetched from thence gold, four hun- 
dred and twenty talents, and brought 
¢ to king Solomon. 


We have here a further account of Solo- 
mon’s greatness. 

I. His buildings. He raised a great levy 
both of men and money, because he projected 
a great deal of building, which would both 
employ many hands and put him to a vast 
expense, v. 15. And he was a wise builder, 
who sat down first, and counted the cost, and 
would not begin to build till he found him- 
self able to finish. Perhaps there was some 
complaint of the heaviness of the taxes, which 
the historian excuses from the greatness of 
his undertakings. He raised it, not for war 
(as other princes), which would spend the 
blood of his subjects, but for building, which 
would require only their labour and purses. 
Perhaps David observed Solomon’s genius to 
lie towards building, and foresaw he would 
have his head and hands full of it, when he 
peuned that sone of degrees for Solomon, 
which begins, Except the Lord build the house, 
those labour in vain that build it (Ps. exxvii. 
1), directing him to acknowledge God in all 
his ways, and, by prayer and faith in his pro- 
videne:\ to take him along with him in all 
his desifns of this kind. And Solomon verily 
began his work at the right end, for he built 
God’s house first, and finished that before he 
began his own; and then God blessed him, 
and he prospered in all his other buildings. 
If we begin with God, he will go on with us. 
Let the first-fruits be his, and the after-fruits 
will the more comfortably be ours, Matt. vi. 
33. Solomon built a church first and then 
he was enabled to build houses, and cities, 
and walls. Those consult not their own in- 
terest that defer to the last what they design 
for pious uses. The further order in Solo- 
mon’s buildings is observable. _God’s house 
first for religion, then his own for his own 
convenience, then a house for his wife, to 
which she removed as soon as it was ready 
for her (v. 24), then Millo, the town-house or 
guild-hall, then the wall of Jerusalem, the 
royal city, then some cities of note and 
strength in the country, which were decayed 
and unfortified, Hazor, Megiddo, &c. Ashe 
rebuilt these at his own charge, the inhabit- 
ants would be not only his subjects, but his 
tenants, which would increase the revenues 
of the crown for the benefit of his successors. 
Among the rest, he built Gezer, which Pha- 
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‘trading ships at Ezion-geber (v 


raoh teok out of the 
and made . presen * 
lomon’s wife, v. 16. — : 
the earth to help the woma 8 af I 
not himself a warlike prine a 
Egypt, who was, took cities for him | 
Then he built cities for convenience, f 
for his chariots, and for his horseme! 
And, lastly, he built for pleasure in Li 
for his hunting perhaps, or other diy 
there. Let piety begin, and profit p: 
and leave pleasure to the last. 
II. His workmen and servants. In 
such great works, he must needs” 
abundance of workmen. ‘The hor 
great men is borrowed from their in 
who do that which they have the ére 
1. Solomon employed those who re 
of the conquered and devoted nation 
the slavish work, v. 20, 21. We m 
pose that they renounced their idola 
submitted to Solomon’s government, 
he could not, in honour, utterly destroy 
and they were so poor that he could r 
money on them; therefore he seryed | 
of their labour. Herein he observed 
law (Lev. xxv. 44, Thy bondmen si val 
the heathen), and fulfilled Noah’s curs 
Canaan, A servant of servants shall he. 
his brethren, Gen. ix. 25. 2. He em 
Israelites in the more creditable se r 
22, 23): Of them he made no bon 
they were God’s freemen, but he m 
soldiers and courtiers, and gave the 
as he saw them qualified, among his ¢l 
and horsemen, appointing some to § 
the service of the inferior labourers 
he preserved the dignity and liberty o} 
and honoured their relation to God as 
dom of priests. ‘ 
III. His piety and devotion (wv. 25): 
times in a year he offered burnt-offerin 
traordinary (namely, at the three yearly: 
the passover, pentecost, and feast of 
nacles) in honour of the divine insti 
besides what he offered at other times 
statedly and upon special occasior Bs 
his sacrifices he burnt incense, not I 
(that was king Uzziah’s crime), but the: 
for him, at his charge, and for his pari 
use. It is said, He offered on the altai 
he himself built. He took care t 
and then, 1. He himself made u 
Many will assist the devotions of o 
neglect their own. Solomon did not® 
his building an altar would excuse him 
sacrificing, but rather engage him the 
to it. 2. He himself had the bene 
comfort of it. Whatever pains we tak 
the support of religion, to the glo: y of 
and the edification of others, we oul 
likely to have the advantage of it. 
IV. His merchandise. He built afi 


on the coast of the Red Sea, the 


of the Israelites when they wander ‘ | 
wilderness, Num, xxxili. 25. Proba 
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an to be senate by the 
it was not then. To them 


Edomites, it now pertained to 
Judah. The fleet traded to 
t Indies, supposed to be that 
no ‘called Ceylon. “Gold was the 

y traded fer, substantial wealth. 
seem, Solomon had before been 
ter, or put a venture into his 
ch made him a rich return of 120 
ts (v. 14), which encouraged him to build 
ty his own. The success of others in 
ment should quicken our in- 
ri in all labour there is profit. So- 
his own servants as factors, and 
and super-cargoes, but hired 
for sailors, for they had knowledge of 
. 27. ‘Thus one nation’ needs an- 
Providence so ordering it that there 
mutual - commerce and assistance; 
only as Christians, but as men, we 
mbers one of another. The fleet 
home to Solomon 420 talents of gold, 
Canaan, the holy land, the glory of 
had no gold in it, which teaches us 
part of the wealth of this world 
for hoarding and trading is not the 
rt of it, but that which is more im- 
ly for the present support and com- 
e, our own and others’; such were 
ductions of Canaan. Solomon got 
his merchandise, but, it should seem, 
got much more by his conquests. 
vere Solomon’s 420 talents to David’s 
alents of gold? 1 Chron. xxii. 14; 
. Solomon got much by his merchan- 
d yet has directed us to a better trade, 
ach of the poorest, having assured 
1 his own experience of both that the 
ise of wisdom is better than the mer- 
e of silver and the gain thereof than fine 
OV. ili. 14. 


CHAP. X. 


non looks great, and every thing in this chapter adds to 
fificeuce. We read nothing indeed of his charity, of 
8 he built, or alms-houses; he made his kingdom 
Nat it did not need them; yet, no question, many poor 
ieved from the abundance of his table. A church he 
7 never to be equalled; schools or colleges he need not 
¥; his own palace is an academy, and his court a ren- 
of wise and learned men, as well as the ceiitre of all the 
ng Tiches of that part of the world. I. What abundance 
‘there was there appears from the application the 
‘Sheba made to him, and the great satisfaction she had 
ertainment there (ver. 1—13), and others likewise, 
What abundance of wealth there was there appears 
t Id imported, with other things, yearly (ver. 14, 15), 

‘triemmial return, ver. 22. Gold’ presented (ver. 25), 
ed in targets and shields (ver. 16, 17), and vessels, 
A stately throne made, ver. 18—20. His chariots and 
y Ver. 26, His trade with Egypt, ver. 28,29. And the 
ity of silyer and cedars among his people, ver..27. So 
ting all together, it must be owned, as it is here said 
“that “* king Solomon exceeded all the kings of the 
iches, and for wisdom.” Yet what was he to the 
ings? Where Christ is, by his word and Spirit, 
greater than Solomon is there.” 


WD when the queen of Sheba 
heard of the fame of Solomon 
ig the name of the Lorp, 
Age prove him with hard 
2 And she came to Jeru- 
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ged, but, David having} 


eM oh al cand NAC 


salem with a very great train, with 


camels that bare spices, and very - 


much gold, and precious stones: and 
when she was come to Solomon, she 
communed with him of all that was 
in her heart. 3 And Solomon told 
her all her questions: there was not 
any thing hid. from the king, which 
he told her not.. 4 And when the 
queen of Sheba had’seen all Solo- 
mon’s wisdom, and the house that he 
had built, 5 And the meat of his 
table, and the sitting of his servants, 
and the attendance of his ministers, 
and their apparel, and his cupbearers, 
and his ascent. by which he went up 
unto the house of the Lorn; there 
was no more spirit in her. 6 And 
she said to the king, It was a true re- 
port that I heard in mine own land of 
thy acts and of thy wisdom. 7 How- 
beit I believed not the words, until I 
came, and mine eyes had seen 7¢-: 
and, behold, the half was not told 
me: thy wisdom and prosperity ex- 
ceedeth the fame which I heard. 8 
Happy are thy men, happy are these 
thy servants, which stand continually 
before thee, and that hear thy wisdom. 
9 Blessed be the Lorp thy God, 
which delighted in thee, to set thee 
on the throne of Israel: because the 
Lorp loved Israel for ever, therefore 

made he thee king, to do judgment 
and justice. 10 And she gave the 
king a hundred and twenty talents of 
gold, and of spices very great store, 
and precious stones: there came no 
more such abundance of spices as 
these which the queen of Sheba gave 


to king Solomon... 11. And the navy ~ 


also of Hiram, that brought gold 
from Ophir, brought in from Ophir 
great plenty of almug trees, and. pre- 
cious stones. 12 And the king made 
of the almug trees pillars for the 
house of the Lorp, and for the 
king’s house, harps also and_ psal- 
teries for ‘simgers: there came ne 
such almug trees, nor were seen unto 
this day. 13 And king Solomon gave 
unto the queen of Sheba all her de- 
sire, whatsoever she asked, beside 
that which Solomon gave her of his 
royal bounty. So she turned and 
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Visit of the queen of Sheba. 


went to her own country, she and 
her servants. 


We have here an account of the visit which 
the queen of Sheba made to Solomon, no 
doubt when he was in the height of his piety 
and prosperity. Our Saviour calls her the 

ueen of the south, for Sheba lay south of 
capri The common opinion is that it was 
in Africa; and the Christians in Ethiopia, 
to this day, are confident that she came 
from their country, and that Candace was 
her successor, who is mentioned Acts viii. 
27. But it is more probable that she came 


from the south part of Avabiathe happy. It 


should seem she was a queen regent, sove- 
reign of her country. Many a kingdom 
would have been deprived of its greatest 
blessings if a Salique law had been admitted 
into its constitution. Observe, 

I. On what errand the queen of Sheba 
came—not to treat of trade, or commerce, to 
adjust the limits of their dominions, to court 
his alliance for their mutual strength or his 
assistance against some common enemy, 
which are the common occasions of the con- 
gress of crowned heads and their interviews, 
but she came, 1. To satisfy her curiosity ; 
for she had heard of his fame, especially for 
wisdom, and she came to prove him, whether 
he was so great a man as he was reported to 
be, v. 1. Solomon’s fleet sailed near the 
coast of her country, and probably might put 
in there for fresh water ; perhaps it was thus 
that she heard of the fame of Solomon, that 
he excelled in wisdom all the children of the 
east, and nothing would serve her but she 
would go herself and know the truth of the 
report. 2. To receive instruction from him. 
She came to hear his wisdom, and thereby to 
improve her own (Matt. xii. 42), that she 
might be the better able to govern her own 
kingdom by his maxims of policy. Those 
whom God has called to any public employ- 
ment, particularly in the magistracy and 
ministry, should, by all means possible, be 
still improving themselves in that knowledge 
which will more and more qualify them for 
it, and enable them to discharge their trust 
well. - But, it should seem, that which she 
chiefly aimed at was to be instructed in the 
things of God. She was religiously in- 
clined, and had heard not only of the fame 
of Solomon, but concerning the name of the 
Lord (v. 1), the great name of that God 
whom Solomon worshipped and from whom 
he received his wisdom, and with this God 
she desired to be better acquainted. There- 
fore does our Saviour mention her enquiries 
after God, by Solomon, as an aggravation of 
the stupidity of those who enquire not after 
God by our Lord Jesus Christ, though he, 
having lain in his bosom, was much better 
able to instruct them. 

IJ. With what equipage she came, with a 
very great retinue, agreeable to her rank. 
intending to try Solomon’s wealth and ge- 
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nerosity, as well as_ wi 
tainment he could and 
visitant, v. 2. Yet she c 10t 
ging, but brought enough to bear 
and abundantly to recompense 
his attention to her, nothing mea: 
mon, but gold, and precious ston 
spices, because she came to trade | 
dom, which she would purchase at a 
III. What entertainment. Solomo 
her. He despised not the weakness 
sex, blamed her not for leaving he 
business at home to come so long aj 
and put herself and him to so much 
and expense merely to satisfy her eu 
but he made her welcome and all | 
gave her liberty to put all her qu 
though some perhaps were frivolous 
captious, and some over-curious ; he 
her to commune with him of all that 
her heart (v. 2) and gave her a satis 
answer to all her questions (v. 3), 
natural, moral, political, or divine. — 
they designed to try him ? he gave the 
turns as abundantly satisfied her of ] 
common knowledge. Were they ¢ 
for her own instruction? (as we | 
most of them were), she received ab 
instruction from him, and he made 
surprisingly easy which she apprehen 
superably difficult, and satisfied hy 
there was a divine sentence in the lips 
king. But he informed her no dou 
particular care, concerning God, and 
and instituted worship. He had t 
for granted (ch. viii. 42) that stranger 
hear of his great name, and woul 
thither to enquire after him; and nc 
so great a stranger came we may be 
was not wanting to assist and encour 
enquiries, and give her a descriptio! 
temple, and the officers and service 
that she might be persuaded to s 
Lord whom she now sought. 
IV. How she was affected with wl 
saw and heard in Solomon’s court. 
things are here mentioned which 
mired, the buildings and furniture 
palace, the provision that was mad 
day for his table (when she saw 1 
haps she wondered where there were 
for all that meat, but when she § 
multitude of his attendants and gue 
was as ready to wonder where was th 
for all those mouths), the orderly sit 
his servants, every one in his pla 
ready attendance of his minist 
any confusion, their rich liveri 
propriety with which his cup-be 
at his table. These things she ad 
ding much to his magnificence. 
all these, the first thing mention 
contained all) is his wisdom ( 
transcendency of which she now 
testable proofs : and the last thing 
which crowned all, is his piety, th 
which ne went up to the house of t 


and nerianiances, and an 
ion in his countenance, he ap- 
Ss ae went to the temple to wor- 

d, with as much humility then as 
other times. Many of the an- 
ions read it, The burnt-offerings 
fered tn the house of the Lord; she 
ith what a generous bounty he 
s sacrifices, and with what a pious 
attended the offering of them; 
she see so much goodness with so 
mess. Every thing was so sur- 
jat there was no more spirit in her, 
stood amazed ; she had never seen 


How she expressed herself upon this 
pn. 1. She owned her expectation far 
thongh it was highly raised by the 
she heard, v. 6,7. She is far from 
g her journey or calling herself a 
undertaking it, but acknowledges it 
ell worth her while to come so far for 
ght of that which she could not believe 
ort of. Usually things are represented 
both by common fame and by our own 
ation, much greater than we find them 
ye come to examine them; but here 
truth exceeded both fame and fancy. 
Ose who, through grace, are brought to 
perier > the delights of communion with 
will say that the one-half was not told 
of the pleasures of Wisdom’s ways and 
iv ntages of her gates. Glorified saints, 
a more, will say that it was a true report 
h they heard of the happiness of heaven, 
at the thousandth part was not told 
1 Cor.ii.9. 2. She pronounced those 
that constantly attended him, and 
on him at table: “ Happy are thy 
happy are these thy servants (v. 8); they 
improve their own wisdom by hearing 
_ She was tempted to envy them and 
herself one of them. Note, It isa 
advantage to be in good families, and 
opportunity of frequent converse 
lose that are wise, and good, and com- 
ve. Many have this happiness who 
not how tovalue it. Withmuch more 
1 may we say this of Christ’s servants, 
sed are those that dwell in his house, they 
still praising him. 3. She blessed 
he giver of Solomon’s wisdom and 
and the author of his advancement, 
id made him king, (1.) In kindness to 
a, that he might have the larger oppor- 
p of doing good with his wisdom: He 
ed in thee, to set thee on the throne of 
9. Solomon’s preferment began 
et’s calling him Jedidiah, because 
him, 2 Sam. xii. 25. It more 
publes our comforts if we have reason 
@ they come from God’s delight in us. 
his pleasure concerning thee (so it may 
d) to set thee on the throne, not for thy 
e, but because it so seemed good 
(2.) In kindness to the people, 
a e Lord loved Israel for ever, designed 
ae 
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them a lasting bliss, long tu survive him that 
laid the foundations of it. “He has made 
thee king, not that thou mayest live in pomp 
and pleasure, and do what thou wilt, but to 
do judgment and justice.” This she kindly 
reminded Solomon of, and no doubt he took 
it kindly. Both magistrates and ministers 
must be more solicitous to do the duty ot 
their places than to secure the honours and 
profits of them. To this she attributes his 
prosperity, not to his wisdom, for bread is 
not always to the wise (Eccl. ix. 11), but 
whoso doeth judgment and justice, it shall be 
well with him, Jer. xxii. 15. Thus giving of 
thanks must be made for kings, for good 
kings, for such kings; they are what God 
makes them to be. 

Vil. How they parted. 1. She made a 
noble present to Solomon of gold and spices, 
v.10. David had foretold concerning Solo- 
mon that to him should be given of the gold 
of Sheba, Ps. Ixxii. 15. The present of gold 
and spices which the wise men of the east 
brought to Christ was signified by this, 
Matt. ii. 11. Thus she paid for the wisdom 
she had learned and did not think she bought 
it dearly. Let those that are taught of God 

give him their hearts, and the present will be 
more acceptable than this of gold and spices. 
Mention is made of the great abundance 
Solomon had of his own, notwithstanding 
she presented and he accepted this gold. 

Vhat we present to Christ he needs not, 
but will have us so to express our gratitude. 
The almug-trees are here spoken of (v.11, 12) 
as extraordinary, because perhaps much ad- 
mired by the queen of Sheba. 2. Solomon 
was not behind-hand with her: He gave her 
whatsoever she asked, patterns, we may sup- 
pose, of those things that were curious, by 
which she might make the like; or perhaps 
he gave her his precepts of wisdom and 
piety in writing, besides that which he gave 
her of his royal bounty, v.13. Thus those 
who apply to our Lord Jesus will find him 
not only greater than Solomon, and wiser, 
but more kind; whatsoever we ask, it shall 
be done for us; nay, he will, out of his di- 
vine bounty, which infinitely exceeds royal 
bounty, even Solomon’s, do for us more than 
we are able to ask or think. 


14 Now the weight of gold that 
came to Solomon in one year was six 
hundred threescore and six talents of 
gold, 15 Beside that he had of the 
merchantmen, and of the trafick of 
the spice merchants, and of all the 
kings of Arabia, and of the governors 
of the country. 16 And king Solo- 
mon made two hundred targets of 
beaten gold: six hundred shekels of 
gold went to one target. 17 And he 
made three hundred shields of beaten 
gold; three pound of gold went to 
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one shield : and the king put them in 
the house of the forest of Lebanon: 


. 18 Moreover the king made a great 


throne of ivory, and overlaid it with 
the best gold. 19 The throne had 
six steps, and the top of the throne 
was round behind: and there were 
stays on either side on the place of 
the seat, and two lions stood beside 
the stays. 20 And twelve lions stood 
there on the one side,and on. the 
other upon the six steps: there was 
not the like made in any kingdom. 
21 And all king Solomon’s drinking 
vessels were of gold, and all the ves- 
sels of the house of the forest of 
Lebanon were of pure gold; none 
were of silver: 1t was nothing ac- 
counted of in the days of Solomon, 
22 For the king had at sea a navy of 
Tharshish with the navy of Hiram : 
once in three years came the navy of 
Tharshish, bringing gold, and silver, 
ivory, and apes, and peacocks. 23 
So king Solomon exceeded all the 
kings of the earth for riches and for 
wisdom. 24 Andall the earth sought 
to Solomon, to hear his wisdom, 
which God had put in his heart.) 25 
And they brought every man his pre- 
sent, vessels of silver, and vessels of 
gold, and garments, and armour, and 
spices, horses, and mules, a rate year 
by year. 26 And Solomon gathered 
together chariots and horsemen: and 
he had a thousand and four hundred 
chariots, and twelve thousand horse- 
men, whom he bestowed in the cities 
for chariots, and with the king at Jeru- 
salem. 27 And the king made silver 
to be in Jerusalem as stones, and cedars 
made he éo ée as the sycamore trees 
that are in the vale, for abundance. 28 
And Solomon had horses brought out 
of Egypt, and linen yarn: the king’s 
merchants received the linen yarn at 
a price. 29 And a chariot came up 
and went out of Egypt for six hun- 
dred shekels of silver, and.a horse for 
a hundred and, fifty; and so for all 
the kings of the Hittites, and for the 
kings of Syria, did they bring them 
out by their means. 

We have here a further account of Solo- 
mon’s prosperity. 
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I. How he increas 
he had much, he still 
being willing to try the tl 
this world could do to make’ 
Besides the gold that’ came 
ix. 28), he brought so much in 


toms from the merchants, and in Jan 
from the countries his father had con 
and made tributaries to Israel, v. 15. 
was Hiram’s partnerin a Tharshish f 
and for Tyre, which imported once it 
years, not only gold, and silver, and 
substantial goods and serviceable, bu 
to play with and peacocks to please t 
with their feathers, 7. 22. T wish th 
not be an evidence that Solomon at 
people, being overcharged with pros 
by this time grew childish and war 
He had presents made him, every year 
the neighbouring princes and great m 
engage the continuance of his friends 
so much because they feared him o 
jealous of him as because they loved hi 
admired his wisdom, had often occas 
consult him as an oracle, and sent | 
presents by way of recompence fe 
vice in politics, and’ (whether it beca 
grandeur and generosity or no we 1 
enquire) he took all that came, eve} 
ments and spices, horses and mu 
25. 5. He traded to Egypt for h 
linen-yarn (or, as some read it, linen’ 
the staple commodities of that countr 
had his own merchants or factors wh 
employed in this traffic and who w 
countable to him, v. 28, 29. The cus 
be paid to the king of Egypt for ex 
chariots and horses out of Egypt wa 
high, but (as bishop Patrick und 
Solomon, haying married his da 
him to compound for the customs, sot 
could bring them up cheaper than his 
bours, which obliged them to buy # 
him, which he was wise enough no de 
make his advantange of. This puts 
nour upon the trading part of a nation 
sets a tradesman not so much below 4 
man as some place him, that Solomo 
of the greatest men that ever was, fl 
it no disparagement to him to deal in 
In all labour there is profit. pt 

II. What use he made of his wealth 
did not hoard it up in his coffers, 
might have it to look upon and 1 
him. He has, in his Ecclesiaste 
exposed the folly of hoarding that W 
not suppose he would himself be gt 
it.~ No, God that had given him richi 
wealth, and honour, gave him also po 
eat thereof, and to take his portion ; 
_ 19. J mI alee. ye: AF 

1. He laid outhis gold in fine Phin 
himself, which he might the better be 
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the house of God. (1.) He 
and 300 shields, of beaten 
not for service, but for state, 
before him when he appeared 
5. With us, magistrates have swords 
tried before them, as the Ro- 
’ rods and azes, in token of their 
9 correct and punish the bad, to 
yare to be a terror. But Solomon 
s and targets carried before him, to 
he took more pleasure in using 
, power for the defence and protection of 
» good, to whom he would be a praise. 
; are. shields of the earth. (2.) He 
ately throne, on which he sat, to 
to his subjects, audience to am- 
and judgment upon appeals, 
_.It was made of ivory, or ele- 
eth, which was very rich; and yet, 
he had so much gold that he knew. not 

‘o do with it, he overlaid that with gold, 
gold. Yet some think he did not 
2 ivory all over, but here and there. 
it, flowered it, or inlaid it, with 
1 e stays or arms of this stately chair 
fe supported by the images of lions in 
; So were the steps and paces by which 
at up to 1%, to be a memorandum to 
#f that courage and resolution where- 
le ought to execute judgment, not fear- 
face of man. The righteous, in that 
bold as alion. (3.) He made all his 
s vessels, and all the furniture of his 
g, even at his country seat, of pure gold, 

_ He did not grudge himself what he 
took the credit and comfort of it, 
it was. That is good that does us 
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made it circulate among his sub- 
that the kingdom was as rich as the 
or he had no separate interests of his 
consult, bat sought the welfare of his 
Those princes are not governed by 
*s maxims who think it policy to 
heir subjects poor.. Solomon was 
a type of Christ, who is not only rich 
but enriches all that are his. Solo- 
instrumental to bring so much gold 
untry, and disperse it, that silver 
accounted of, v.21. There was 
of it im Jerusalem that it was as 
s; and cedars, that used to be great 
jes, Were as common as sycamore trees, 
» Such is the nature of worldly wealth, 
of it makes it the less valuable; much 
ould the enjoyment of spiritual riches 
our esteem of all earthly possessions. 

abundance would make silver to 
despicable, shall not wisdom, and 
the foretastes of heaven, which 
er than gold, make earthly wealth 
ch more despicable ? 
_ Well, thus rich, thus great, was 


ee . 
this was he who, when he was sefting 


and thus did he ezceed all the kings 
h, v. 23. Now let us remember, 


out in the world, did not ask for the wealth 
and honour of it, but asked for a wise and 
understanding heart. ‘The more moderate 
our desires are towards earthly things the 
better qualified we are for the enjoyment of 
them and the more likely to have them. 
See, in Solomon’s greatness, the performance 
of God’s promise (ch. iii. 13), and let it en- 
courage us to seek first the righteousness of 
God’s kingdom. 2. That this was he who, 
having tasted all these enjoyments, wrote a 
whole book to show the vanity of all worldly 
things and the vexation of spirit that attends 
them, their insufficiency to make us happy 
and the folly of setting our hearts upon 
them, and to recommend to us the practice 
of serious godliness, as that which is the 
whole of man, and will do infinitely more to- 
wards the making of us easy and happy than 
all the wealth and power that he was master 
of, and which through the grace of God, is 
within our reach, when the thousandth part 
of Solomon’s greatness is a thousand times 
more than we can ever be so vain as to pro- 


mise ourselyes in this world. 
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This chapter begins with as melancholy a ‘‘ but” as almost any 
we find im all the Bible. Hitherto we have read ucthing of 
Solomon but what was great and good: but the lustre both of 
his goodness and of his greatness is here sullied aud eclipsed, 
and his sum sets under a cloud.-I. The glory ef his piety is 
stained by his departure from God and his duty, in his latter 
days, mastving strange wives and worshipping strange gods, 
ver. £—S. II The glory of his prosperity is stained. by God’s 
displeasure against him and the fruiis of that displeasure. 1. 
He sent him an angry message, vér.9—13. 2, He stirred up 
enemies, who gave him disturbance, Hadad (ver. 14—22), 
Rezon, ver. 23—25. 3. He gave away ten tribes of his twelve, 
from his posterity after him, to Jeroboam, whom therefore be 
sought im vain to slay (ver. 25—40), and this is all that remains 
here to be told concerning Solomon, except his death and burial 
(ver. 41—49), for there is nothing perfect under the san, but all 
is so above the sun, 


UT king Solomon loved many 

strange women, together with 
the daughter of Pharaoh, women of 
the. Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, 
Zidonians, and Hittites; 2 Of the 
nations concerning which the Lorp 
said unto the children of Israel, Ye 
shall not go in to them, neither shall 
they come in unto you: for surely 
they will turn away your heart after 
their gods : Solomon clave unto these 
in love. 3 And he had seven hun- 
dred wives, princesses, and three hun- 
dred concubines: and his wives turned 
away his heart. 4 For it came to 
pass, when Solomon was old, that his 
wives turned away his heart after 
other gods: and his heart was not 
perfect with the Lorp his God, as 
was the heart of David his father. 
5 For Solomon went after Ashtoreth 
the goddess of the Zidonians, and 
after Milcom the abomimation of the 
Ammonites. 6 And Solomon did 
evil in the sight of the Lorp, and 
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Solome.’s defection and degeneracy. 1 KINGS. Bite 


went not fully after the Lorn, as did 
David his father. 7 Then did Solo- 
mon build a high place for Chemosh, 
the abomination of Moab, in,the hill 
that is before Jerusalem, and for 
Molech, the abomination of the child- 
ren of Ammon. 8 And likewise did 
he for all his strange wives, which 
burnt incense and sacrificed unto 
their gods. 


This is a sad story, and very surprising, of 

Solomon’s defection and degeneracy. 
' J. Let us enquire into the occasions and 
particulars of it. Shall Solomon fall, that 
was the beauty of Israel, and so great a 
blessing of his generation? Yes, it is too 
true, and the scripture is faithful in relating 
it, and repeating it, and referring to it long 
after, Neh. xiii. 26. There was no king like 
Solomon who was beloved of his God, yet even 
him did outlandish women cause to sin. ‘There 
is the summary of his apostasy; it was the 
woman that deceived him, and was first in the 
transgression. * 

1. He doted on strange women, many 
strange women. Here his revolt began. (1.) 
He gave himself to women, which his mother 
had particularly cautioned him against. Prov. 
xxxi. 3, Give not thy strength unto women 
(perhaps alluding to Samson, who lost his 
strength by giving information of it to a wo- 
man), for it is that which, as much as any 
thing, destroys kings. His father David’s 
fall began with the lusts of the flesh, which 
he should have taken warning by. The love 
of women has cast down many wounded (Proy. 
vii. 26) and many (says bishop Hall) have had 
their head broken by their own rib. (2:) He 
took many women, so many that, at last, 
they amounted to 700 wives and 300 concu- 
bines, 1000 in all, and not one good one 
among them, as he himself owns in his peni- 
tential sermon (Eccl. vii. 28), for no woman 
of established virtue would be one of such a 
set. God had, by his law, particularly for- 
bidden the kings to multiply either horses 
or wives, Deut. xvii. 16,17. How he broke 
the former law, in multiplying horses, and 
having them out of Egypt too (which was ex- 
pressly prohibited in that law) we read ch. x. 
29, and here we are told how he broke the 
latter (which proved of more fatal conse- 
quence) in multiplying wives. Note, Less 
sins, made bold with, open the door to 
greater. David had multiplied wives too 
much, and perhaps that made Solomon pre- 
sume it lawful. Note, If those that are in 
reputation for religion in any thing set a bad 
example, they know not what a deal of mis- 
chief they may do by it, particularly to their 
own children. One bad act of a good man 
may be of more pernicious consequence to 
others than twenty of a wicked man. Pro- 
bably Solomon, when he began to multiply 
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wives, intended not £ 
number. But the way. : 
those that have got into it cannot ez 
themselves. Divine wisdom has ap) 
one woman for one man, did so at firs 
those who do not think one enough 
think two or three enough. Unbridl 
will be unbounded, and the loosene 
will wander endlessly. But this was 1 
(3.) They were strange women, Mos 
Ammonites, &c., of the nations which 
had particularly forbidden them to™ 
marry with, v. 2. Some think it was 
licy that he married these foreigne’ 
them to get intelligence of the state of 
countries. I rather fear it was becau 
daughters of Israel were too grave ar 
dest for him, and those foreigners pi 
him with the looseness and wantonn 
their dress, and air, and conversation. 
perhaps, it was looked upon as a pi 
state to have his seraglio, as his other 
sures, replenished with that which wa 
fetched ; as if that were too great an hi 
for the best of his subjects which 
really have been a disgrace to the me 
them—to be his mistresses. And, 
complete the mischief, Solomon el: 
these in love, v. 2. He not only kept! 
but was extravagantly fond of them, s 
heart upon them, spent his time among 
thought every thing well they said an 
and despised Pharaoh’s daughter, his 
ful wife, who had been dear to him, 
the ladies of Israel, in comparison of 
Solomon was master of a great deal of 
ledge, but to what purpose, when he } 
better a government of his appetites? 
2. He was drawn by them to the wi 
of strange gods, as Israel to Baal-peo 
daughters of Moab. ‘This was thi 
consequence of his multiplying wives. 
have reason to think it impaired his | 
and hastened upon him the decays of ; 
exhausted his treasure, which, thoug 
indeed, would be found little enou 
maintain the pride and vanity of all 
women; perhaps it occasioned him, 
latter end, to neglect his business, by” 
he lost his supplies from abroad, an 
forced, for the keeping up of his gra 
to burden his subjects with those tax 
they complained of, ch. xii. 4. But ne 
these consequences were so bad as thi: 
wives turned away his heart after oth 
v. 3,4. (1.) He grew cool and indiffet 
his own religion and remiss in the ser 
the God of Israel: His heart was not 
with the Lord his God (v. 4), nor did | 
low him fully (v. 6), like David. We™ 
suppose that he quite cast off the wors 
God, much less that he restrained or hit 
it (the temple-service went on as usua 
he grew less frequent, and less seriou 
ascent to the house of the Lord and 
tendance on his altar. He left his firs 
lost his zeal for God, and did not pe 
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e had begun; therefore it is 
perfect, because he was not 
nd he followed not God fully, be- 


tinue to the end. His father 
d many faults, but he never neg- 
worship of God, nor grew remiss 
Solomon did (his wives using all 
to divert him from it), and there 
apostasy. (2.) He tolerated and 
d his wives in their idolatry and 
scruple of joining with them in it. 
s daughter was proselyted (as is 
d) to the Jews’ religion, but, when 
n to grow careless in the worship of 
self, he used no means to convert 
other wives to it; in complaisance to 
p, he built chapels for their gods (v. 7, 8), 
atained their priests, and occasionally did 
self attend their altars, making a jest of 
sking, “ What harm is there in it? Are 
all religions alike?” which (says bishop 
fick) has been the disease of some great 
_ When he humoured one thus, the rest 
take it ill if he did not. in hike manner, 
fy them, so that he did it for all his 
8s (v. 8), and at last came to such a de- 
; of impiety that he set up a high place 
Chemosh in the hill that is before Jerusa- 
lhe mount of Olives, as if to confront the 
le which he himself had built. These 
i places continued here, not utterly de- 
ished, till Josiah’s time, 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 
$ is the account here given of Solomon’s 


I. Let us now pause awhile, and lament 
Olomon’s fall; and we may justly stand 
wonder at it. How has the gold become 
im! How has the most fine gold changed ! 
istonished, O heavens! at this, and be 
rribly afraid, as the prophet exclaims in a 
se case, Jer. ii. 12. 
|= How strange, (1.) That Solomon, in his 
ld age, should be ensnared with fleshly lusts, 
thful lusts. As we must never presume 
on the strength of our resolutions, so nei- 
upon the weakness of our corruptions, so 
) be secure and off our guard. (2.) That so 
‘a man as Solomon was, so famed for a 
fick understanding and sound judgment, 
wuld suffer himself to be made such a fool 
these foolish women. (3.) That one 
ad so often and so plainly warned 
s of the danger of the love of women 
d himself be so wretchedly bewitched 
f; it is easier to see a mischief, and to 
to others, than to shun it ourselves. 
so good a man, so zealous for the 
of God, who had been so conversant 


prayer at the dedication of the temple, 
do these sinful things. Is this Solo- 
Have all his wisdom and devotion 
this at last? Never was gallant ship 
d; never was crown so profaned. 

shall we say to all this? Why 
ed it it is not for us to enquire; 
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great waters; he knew how to bring glory to 
himself out of it. God foresaw it when he 
said concerning him that should build the 
temple, If he commit iniquity, &c., 2 Sam. 
vii. 14. But it concerns us to enquire what 
good use we may make of it. (1.) Let him 
that thinks he stands take heed lest he fall. 
We see how weak we are of ourselves, with- 
out the grace of God; let us therefore live in 
a constant dependence or that grace. (2.) 
See the danger of a prosperous condition, 
and how hard it is to overcome the tempta- 
tions of it. Solomon, like Jeshurun, waxed 
fat and then kicked. The food convenient, 
which Agur prayed for, is safer and better 
than the food abundant, which Solomon was 
even surfeited with. (3.) See what need 
those have to stand upon their guard who 
have made a great profession of religion, and 
shown themselves forward and zealous in de- 
votion, because the devil will set upon them 
most violently, and, if they misbehave, the 
reproach is the greater. It is the evening 
that commends the day ; let us therefore fear, 
lest, having run well, we seem to come short. 

9 And the Lorp was angry with 
Solomon, because his heart was turn- 
ed from the Lorp God of Israel, 
which had appeared unto him twice, 
10 And had commanded him con- 
cerning this thing, that he should not 
go after other gods: but he kept not 
that which the Lorp commanded. 
11 Wherefore the Lorp said unto 
Solomon, Forasmuch as this is done 
of thee, and thou hast not kept my 
covenant and my statutes, which I 
have commanded thee, I will surely 
rend the kingdom from thee, and will 
give it to thy servant. 12 Notwith- 
standing in thy days I will not do it 
for David thy father’s sake: but I 
will rend it out of the hand of thy 
son. 13 Howbeit I will not rend 
away all the kingdom ; but will give 
one tribe to thy son for David my 
servant’s sake, and for Jerusalem’s 
sake which I have chosen. 

Here is, I. God’s anger against Solomon 
for his sin. The thing he did displeased the 
Lord. Time was when the Lord loved Solo- 
mon (2 Sam xii. 24) and delighted in him 
(ch. x. 9), but now the Lord was angry with 
Solomon (v. 9), for there was in his sin, 1. 
The most base ingratitude that could be. 
He turned from the Lord who had appeared 
unto him twice, once before he began to 
build the temple (ch. iii. 5) and once after he 
had dedicated it, ch. ix. 2. God keeps ac- 
count of the gracious visits he makes us. 
whether we do or no, knows how often he has 
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God's anger against Solomon. 


appeared fo us and for us, and will remember 
it against us if we turn from him. God’sap- 
pearing to Solomon was such a sensible con- 
firmation of his faith as should have for ever 
prevented his worshipping any other god ; 

it was also such a distinguishing favour, and 
put such an honour upon him, as he ought 
never to have forgotten, especially consider- 
ig what God said to him in both these ap- 
pearances. 2. The most wilful disobedience. 
This was the very thing concerning which 
God had commanded him-~that he should not 
go after other gods, yet he was not restrained 
by such an express, admonition, v.10. 
Those who have dominion over men are apt 
to forget God’s dominion over them; and, 
while they demand obedience from their in- 
feriors, to deny it to him who is the Supreme. 

II. The message he sent him hereupon 
(v.11): The Lord said unto Solomon (it is 
likely by a prophet)-that' he must expect to 
smart for his apostasy. And here, 1. The 
sentence is just, that, since he had revolted 
from God, part of his kingdom should revolt 
from his family; he had given God’s glory 
to the creature, and therefore God would 
give his crown to his servant: “ I will rend 
the kingdom from thee, in thy posterity, and 
will give it to thy servant, who shall bear rule 
over much of that for which thou hast 
laboured.” This was a great mortification 
to Solomon, who pleased himself no doubt 
with the prospect of the entail of his rich 
kingdom upon his heirs for ever. Sin brings 
rain upon families, cuts off entails, alienates 
estates, and lays men’s honour in the dust. 
2. Yet the mitigations of it are very kind, 
for David’s sake (v.12; 13), that is, for the 
sake of the promise made to David. Thus 
all the favour God shows to man is for 
Christ’s sake, and for the sake of the covenant 
made with him. . The kingdom shall be rent 
from Solomon’s house, but; (1.) Not im- 
mediately. Solomon shall not live to see it 
done, but it shall be rent out of the hand of 
his son, a son that was born to him by one 
of his strange wives, for his mother was an 
Ammonitess (1 Kings xiv. 31) and probably 
had been a promoter of! idolatry. What 
comfort can a man take in Jeaying children 
and an estate behind him if he do not leave 
a blessing behind him? Yet, if judgments 
be coming, it is a favour to us if they come 
not in our days, as 2>Kings xx: 19: 9(2.) 
Not wholly. One tribe,-that of Judah, 
the strongest and most numerous; shall re- 

main to the house of David (v. 13), for Je- 
rusalem’s sake, which David: built, and. for 
the sake of the temple there, which Solomon 
built; these shall not go into other hands. 
Solomon did not quickly nor wholly turn away 
from God ; therefore God did not quickly nor 
wholly take the kingdom from him. 

Upon this message which God graciously 
sent to Solomon, to awaken his conscience 
and bring him to repentance, we have reason 
to hope that he humbled himself before God, 
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confessed his sin, 
turned to his duty, # 
his repentance in the bo 
where he bitterly laments h 
madness (ch. vii. 25, 26), and» 
to take heed of the like. evil cov 
fear God and keep his commandments, it 
sideration of the judgment to co 
it is likely, had made him tremble, as 
Felix. That penitential sermon was 
an indication: of a heartbroken for si 
turned from it as Dayid’s penitentia 
were, though of another nature. Goc 
in his people works variously. thas 1 
Solomon fell, he was not utterly cast « 
what God had:said to David concernin, 
was fulfilled: J. will chasten him ge th 
of men, but my, mercy shall not ¢ 
him, 2 Sam; vii. 14, 15. ‘Though: G 
suffer those whom he loves to fall i 
he will not suffer them to lie still ini 
lomon’s defection, though: it was m 
reproach and a great blemish to his per 
character, yet did not so far break in 
the character of his reign but that 7 
afterwards made the pattern of a good 
2 Chron. xi. 17;, where the kings are s 
have done well, while they walked in th 
of David and Solomon.» But, 
have all this reason to hope he repen’ 
found mercy, yet the Holy Ghost di 
think fit expressly to record his reco 
left it doubtful, for warning to bthd 
sin upon presumption of repenting, f 
but a peradventure whether God wil 
them repentance, or, if he do, wheth 
will give the evidence of it to themse 
others. Great sinners may recover 
selves and have the benefit of their 1 
ance, and yet be denied both the comfo 
credit of it; the guilt may be ta 
and yet not the reproach. 


14 And the Lorp stirred up ¢ 
versary unto Solomon, Hadad 
Edomite: he was of the king’s 
in Edom: 15 For it came to” 
when David was in Edom, and 
the captain of the host was gone1 
bury the slain, after-he had) s sm 
every male in Edom; 16° (Fe 
months did Joab remain th 
all Israel, until he had cut 
malein Edom :). 17, That Hae 
he and certain Edomites of his a 
servants with him, to go into 
Hadad being yet a little cl 
And they arose out of Midian, 
came to Paran: and they took 
with them out of Paran, and 
came to Egypt, unto Ph 
Egypt; which gave him a hous 
appointed him victuals, and g 
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d, thou seekest to go to thine, own 
antry ? ? And he answered; Nothing: 
it let me go in any ‘wise. 23 
od stirred him up another ad- 
, Rezon the son of Eliadah, 
h fled from his lord Hadadener 
g of Zobah: 24 And he gathered 
2 unto him, and became cap- 

over a band, when David slew 
1 of Zobah: and they went, to 
cus, and dwelt therein, and 
in Damascus. 25 And he 
n adversary to Israel all the days 

lomon, beside the mischief that 
lad did: and he abhorred Israel, 
ed over Syria. 


s Solomon kept closely to God and to 
there was no adversary nor evil occur- 
y. 4), nothing to create him any dis- 
Datice or uneasiness in the least; but here 
1a ve an account of two Wy ertucied that 
ared st him, inconsiderable, and 
gould not have done any thing worth 
‘notice of if Solomon had not first 
God his enemy.. What hurt could 
“or Rezon have done to so great and 
a king as Solomon was if he had 
Sim, made himself mean and weak? 
n those little people menace, and in- 
_ If God be on our side, we need 
the greatest adversary ; but, if he be 
us, he can make us fear the least, 
Bag Brasshopper shall be a burden. 


these adlversaties: God. stimed up, 
23. Though they themselves were 
y principles of ambition or revenge, 
ade use of them to serve his design of 
Seegee The principal judg 
reatened was deferred, namely, the 
of the kingdom from him, but he 
Was made to feel the smart of the 
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‘And Fi iastoihy ech great 

th e sight of Pharaoh, so that 
lim to wife the ae of his 
the sister of Tahpenes the 
20 And the sister of Tah- 
bare him Genubath his son, 


and Genubath was in Pha- 
household. among the sons of 
_ 21 And when Hadad heard 
ppt that David slept with his 
, and that Joab the captain of 
ost was dead, Hadad said to 
aoh, Let me depart, that I may 
22 Then 
faraoh said unto him, But what 

st thou lacked with me, that, be- 
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rod, for his Bee hariiacon, Note, Who- 
ever are, in any way, adversaries to us, we 
‘must taxe notice of the hand of God stirring 
them up to be so, as he bade Shimei curse 
David ; we must look through the instru- 
ments of our trouble to the author of it and 
hear the Lord’s controversy in it. 

II. Both these adversaries had the origin 
of their enmity to Solomon and Israel laid in 
Dayid’s time, and in his conquests of their 
respective countries, v. 15,24. Solomon had 
the benefit and advantage of his father’s suc- 
cesses both in the enlargement of his do- 
minion and the increase of his treasure, and 
would never have known any thing but the 
benefit of them if he had kept closely to God ; 
but now he finds evils to balance the advan- 
tages, and that David had made himself ene- 
mies, who were thorns in his sides. Those 
that are too free in giving provocation ought 
to consider that perhaps it may be remem- 
bered in time to come and returned with in- 
terest to theirs after them; having so few 
friends in this world, it is our wisdom not to 
make ourselves more enemies than we needs 
must. d 

1. Hadad, an Edomite, was an adyersary 
to Solomon. We are not told what he did 
against him, nor which way he gave him dis- 
turbance, only in general, that he was an ad- 
versary to him: but we are told, (1.) What 
induced him to bear, Solomon a grudge. 
David had conquered Edom, 2 Sam. viii. 
14. Joab put all the males to the sword, v. 
15, 16. A ternmble execution he made, 
avenging on Edom their old enmity to Is- 
rael, yet. perhaps with too great a severity. 
From this general slaughter, while Joab was 
burying the slain (for he left not any alive of 
their own people to bury them, and buried 
they must be, or they would be an annoyance 
to the country, Ezek. xxxix. 12), Hadad, a 
branch of the royal family, then a little child, 
was taken and preserved by some of the 
king’s servants, and conveyed to Egypt, v. 
17. They halted by the way, in Midian first, 
and then in Paran, where they farnished 
themselves with men, not to fight for. them 
or force their passage, but to attend: them, 
that their young master might ;go into 
Egypt with an equipage agreeable to his 
quality. ‘There he was kindly shéltered and 
entertained by Pharaoh, as a distressed prince, 
was. well provided for, and so recommended 
himself that, in process of time, he married 
the queen’s sister (v. 19), and by her had a 
child, which the queen herself conceived such 
a kindness for that. she ‘brought him up in 
Pharaoh’s house, among the king’s children. 
(2) What enabled-him'to do Solomon a mis- 
chief. Upon the. death of David and Joab, 
he returned to his own country, in which, it 
should seem, he settled and remained quiet 
jwinle Solomon ‘continued wise ‘and watchful 
fer the public good;, but fromwhich he had 
opportunity of making inroads upon. Israel 
when Solomon,having sinned away his wisdom 
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Jeroboam’s promotion foretold. 


as Samson did his strength (and in the same 
Way), grew careless of public affairs, was off 
nis guard himself, and had forfeited the di- 
vine protection. What vexation Hadad gave 
to Solomon we are not here told, but only 
how Joth Pharaoh was to part with him and 
how earnestly he solicited his stay (v. 22): 
What hast thou lacked with me? “ Nothing,” 
says Hadad; “but let me go to my own 
country, my native air, my native soil.” 
Peter Martyr has a pious reflection upon 
this: “ Heaven is our home, and we ought 
to keep up a holy affection to that, and 
desire towards it, even when the world, the 
place of our banishment, smiles most upon 
us. Does it ask, What have you lacked, that 
you are so willing to be gone? We may 
answer, “ Nothing that the world can do for 
us; but still let us go thither, where our 
hope, and honour, and treasure are.” 

2. Rezon, a Syrian, was another adversary 
to Solomon. When David conquered the 
Syrians, he headed the remains, lived at large 
by spoil and rapine, till Solomon grew care- 
less, and then he got possession of Damascus, 
reigned there (v. 24) and over the country 
about (v. 25), and he created troubles to Is- 
rael, probably in conjunction with Hadad, 
all the days of Solomon (namely, after his 
apostasy), or he was an enemy to Israel during 
all Solomon’s reign, and upon all occasions 
vented his then impotent malice against them, 
but till Solomon’s revolt, when his defence 


* had departed from him, he could not do them 


any mischief. It is said of him that he ab- 
horred Israel. Other princes loved and ad- 
mired Israel and Solomon, and courted their 
friendship, but here was one that abhorred 
them. The greatest and best of princes and 
people, however much they may in general 
be respected, will yet perhaps be hated and 
abhorred by some. 


26 And Jeroboam the son of Ne- 
bat, an Ephrathite of Zereda, Solo- 
mon’s servant, whose mother’s name 
was Zeruah, a widow woman, even 
he lifted up his hand against the king. 
27 And this was the cause that he 
lifted up Ais hand against the king: 
Solomon built Millo, and repaired 
the breaches of the city of David his 
father. 28 And the man Jeroboam 
was a mighty man of valour: and 
Solomon seeing the young man that 
he was industrious, he made him 
ruler over all the charge of the house 
of Joseph. 29 And it came to pass 
at that time when Jeroboam went out 
of Jerusalem, that the prophet Ahijah 
the Shilonite found him in the way ; 
and he had clad himself with a new 


garment; and they two were alone in| 
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the field : a 
the new garment that was 
and rent it in twelve pieces : 
he said to Jeroboam, Take thee 
pieces: for thus saith the Lorp, 
God of Israel, Behold, I will i 
the kingdom out of the hand of 
lomon, and will give ten tribe 
thee: 32 (But he shall have 
tribe for my servant David's s 
and for Jerusalem’s sake, the | 
which I have chosen out of all 
tribes of Israel:) 33 Because 1 
they have forsaken me, and 
worshipped Ashtoreth the goddes 
the Zidonians, Chemosh the go 
the Moabites, and Milcom the 
of the children of Ammon, and h 
not walked in my ways, to do 7 
which is right in mine eyes, ant 
keep my statutes and my judgmei 
as did David his father. 34 Hi 
beit I will not take the whole k 
dom out of his hand: but I 
make him prince all the days of 
life for David my servant's Ss 
whom I chose, because he kept 
commandments and my statutes: 
But I will take the kingdom ov 
his son’s hand, and will give it 
thee, even ten tribes. 36 And 
his son will I give one tribe, | 
David my servant may have a | 
alway before me in Jerusalem 
city which I have chosen me to 
my name there. 37 And I wi 
thee, and thou shalt reign accor 
to all that thy soul desireth, and s 
be king over Israel. 38 And it 
be, if thou wilt hearken unto all 
I command thee, and wilt walk im 
ways, and do ¢haé is right im 
sight, to keep my statutes and 
commandments, as David my ser 
did; that I will be with thee, 
build thee a sure house, as I 
for David, and will give Israel 
thee. 39 And I will for this a 
the seed of David, but not for € 
40 Solomon sought therefore to 
Jeroboam. And Jeroboam arose, 
fled into Egypt, unto Shishak 
of Egypt, and was in Egypt until 
death of Solomon. : 
We have here the first mention of tha 


e Jeroboam the son of Nebat, that 
el to sin ; he is here brought upon 
as an adversary to Solomon, whom 
expressly told (». 11) that he would 
greatest part of his kingdom to his 
, and Jeroboam was the man. We 
here an account, 
Of his extraction, v. 26. He was of the 
of Ephraim, the next in honour to 
h. His mother was a widow, to whom 
dence had made up the loss of a hus- 
in a son that was active and ingenious, 
and (we may suppose) a great support and 
comfort to her. 
I. Of his elevation. It was Solomon’s 
dom, when he had work to do, to employ 
per persons in it. He observed Jeroboam 
0 be a very industrious young man, one 
minded his business, took a pleasure in 
and did it with all his might, and there- 
he gradually advanced him, till at length 
made him receiver-general for the two 
s of Ephraim and Manasseh, or perhaps 
t him into an office equivalent to that of 
d-lieutenant of those two counties, for he 
ruler of the burden, or tribute, that is, 
er of the taxes or of the militia of the 
jouse of Joseph. Note, Industry is the way 
preferment. Seest thou a man diligent in 
business, that will take care and pains, 
nd go through with it? he shall stand be- 
e kings, and not always be on the level 
vith mean mer. Observe a difference be- 
een David, and both his predecessor and 
Successor: when Saul saw a valiant man 
took him to himself (1 Sam. xiv. 52); when 
Solomon saw an industrious man he preferred 
n; but David’s eyes were upon the faithful 
he land, that they might dwell with him : 
i he saw a godly man, he preferred him, for 
|he was a man after God’s own heart, whose 
countenance beholds the upright. 
Iii. Of his designation to the government 
the ten tribes after the death of Solomon. 
jome think he was himself plotting against 
Solomon, and contriving to rise to the throne, 
t he was turbulent and aspiring. The 
S say that when he was employed by 
omon in building Millo he took oppor- 
ities of reflecting upon Solomon as op- 
ssive to his people, and suggesting that 
ch would alienate them from his govern- 
nt. tis not indeed probable that he 
uld say much to that purport, for Solo- 
would have got notice of it, and it would 
hindered his preferment; but it is 
nly intimated that he had it in his 
ughts, for the prophet tells him (v. 37), 
u shalt reign according to all that thy 
| desireth. But this was the cause, or 
her this was the story, of the lifting up of 
hand against the king: Solomon madehim 
er over the tribes of Joseph, and, as he 
going to take possession of his govern- 
he was told by a prophet in God’s 
that he should be king, which embold- 
ne d him to aim high, and in some instances 
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Jeroboam’s promotion foretows. 
to oppose the king and give him vexation. 
1. The prophet by whom this message was 
sent was Ahyah of Shiloh; we shall read 
of him again, ch. xiv. 2. It seems, Shiloh 
was not so perfectly forsaken and forgotten 
of God but that, in remembrance of the 
former days, it was blessed with a prophet. 
He delivered his message to Jeroboam in the 
way, his servants being probably ordered to 
retire, as in a like case (1 Sam. ix. 27), when 
Samuel delivered his message to Saul. God’s 
word was not the less sacred and sure for 
being delivered to him thus obscurely, under 
a hedge it may be. 2. The sign by which 
it was represented to him was the rending of 
a garment into twelve pieces, and giving him 
ten, v. 30, 31. It is not certain whether the 
garment was Jeroboam’s, as is commonly 
taken for granted, or Ahijah’s, which is more 
probable: He (that is, the prophet) had clad 
himself with a new garment, on purpose that 
he might with it give himasign. The rend- 
ing of the kingdom from Saul was signified 
by the rending of Samuel’s mantle, not 
Saul’s, 1 Sam. xv. 27, 28. And it was more 
significant to give Jeroboam ten pieces of 
that which was not his own before than 
of that which was. ‘The prophets, both true 
and false, used such signs, even in the New 
Testament, as Agabus, Acts xxi. 10, 11 

3. The message itself, which is very par- 
ticular. (1.) He assures him that he shall 
be king over ten of the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael, v.31. The ineanness of his extraction 
and employment shall be no hindrance to hia 
advancement, when the God of Israel says 
(by whom kings reign), I will give ten tribes 
unto thee. (2.) He tells him the reason; 
not for his good character or deserts, but for 
the chastising of Solomon’s apostasy: “‘ Be- 
cause he, and his family, and many of his 
people with him, have forsaken me, and wor- 
shipped other gods,” v. 33. It was because 
they had done ill, not because he was likely 
to do much better. Thus Israel must know 
that it is not for their righteousness that they 
are made masters of Canaan, but for the 
wickedness of the Canaanites, Deut. ix. 4. 
Jeroboam did not deserve so good a post, 
but Israel deserved so bad a prince. In 
telling him that the reason why he rent the 
kingdom from the house of Solomon was 
because they had forsaken God, he warns 
him to take heed of sinning away his prefer- 
ment in like manner. (3.) He limits his ex- 
pectations to the ten tribes only, and to them 
in reversion after the death of Solomon, lest 
he should aim at the whole and give imme- 
diate disturbance to Solomon’s government. 
He is here told, [1.] That two tribes (called 
here one tribe, because little Benjamin was 
in amanner lost in the thousands of Judah) 
should remain sure to the house of Dayid, 
and he must never make any attempt upon 
them: He shall have one tribe (v. 32), and 
again (v. 36), That David may have a lamp, 
that is, a shining name and memory (Ps. 


The death of Solomon. 


exxxii. 17), and his family, as a royal family, | 


may not be extinct. He must not think 
that David was rejected, as Saul was. No, 
God would not take his loving-kindness 
from him, as he did from Saul. The house 
of David must be supported and kept in re- 


‘putation, for all this, because out of it the 


Messiah must arise. Destroy it not, for that 
blessing is in it. [2.] That Solomon must 
keep possession during his life, v. 34, 35. 
Jeroboam therefore must not: offer to de- 
throne him, but wait with) patience till his 
day shall come to fall. Solomon shall be 
prince, all the days of his life, not for his 
own sake (he had forfeited his crown to the 
justice of God), but for David my servant’s 
sake, because he kept my commandments. 
Children that do not tread in their parents’ 
steps yet often fare the better in this world 
for their good parents’ piety. (4.) He gives 
him to understand that he will be upon his 
good behaviour. The grant of the crown 
must run guamdiu se bene gesserit—during 
good behaviour. ‘‘ If thou wilt do what is right 
in my sight, I will build thee a sure house, and 
not otherwise” (v. 38), intimating that, if he 
forsook God, even his advancement to the 
throne would in time Jay his family in the 
dust; whereas the seed of David, though 
afflicted, should not be afflicted for ever 
@. 39), but should flourish again, as it did 
in many of the illustrious kings of Judah, 
who reigned in glory when Jeroboai’s family 
as extirpated. 

IV. Jeroboam’s flight into Egypt, v. 40, 
In some way or other Solomon came to 
know of all this, probably from Jeroboam’s 
own talk of it; he could not conceal it as 
Saul did, nor keep his own counsel; if he 
had, he might have staid in his country, 
and been preparing there for his future ad- 
vancement; but letting it be known, 1. 
Solomon foolishly sought to kill his. suc- 
cessor. Had not he taught others that, what- 
ever devices are in men’s hearts, the counsel 
of the Lord shall stand? And yet does he 
himself think to defeat that counsel? .2. 
Jeroboam prudently withdrew into Egypt. 
Though God’s promise would have secured 
him any where, yet he would use means 
for his own preservation, and was content to 
live in exile and obscurity for a while, being 
sure of a kingdom at last... And _ shall 
not we be so, who have a better kingdom 
in reserve? 

41 And the rest of the acts of So- 
lomon, and all that he did, and his 
wisdom, are they not written in the 
book of the acts of Solomon? 42 
And the time that Solomon reigned 
in Jerusalem overall Israel was forty 
years. 43 And Solomon slept with 
his fathers, and was buried in the 
city of David his father: and Reho- 


boam‘ his son reigned in his stead. 
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We have here taabondl is 
story, and in it, 1. 
other history then extant, but 
vinely inspired) since Jost, the B 
Acts of Solomon, v, 41. Probably th 
was written by a chronologer or histor 
grapher, whom Solomon employed to 
his annals, out of which the aia 
extracted what God saw fit to tra 
the church. 2. A summary of the ye 
of his reign (v. 42): He reigned in Je 
salem (not, as his father, part of his i 
in Hebron and part in Jerusalem), of 
all Israel (not as his son, and his father 
the beginning of his time, over Judah onl 
forty years. His reign was as long as 
father’s, but not his life. Sin chortenaa 
days. 3. His death and burial, and his st 
cessor, v. 43. (1.) He followed his. fath h 
to the grave, slept with them, and was | 
ried in David’s burying-place, with hon 
no doubt. (2.) His son followed him i in| 
throne. Thus the gravesare filling with | 
generations that go off, and houses are ill 
with those that are growing up. 
grave cries, “ Give, give,” so land is ne 
lost for want of an heir. rm 


CHAP. XII. 


The glory of the kingdom of Israel was in its height and 
tion in Solomon; it was long in coming to it, 
declined, and began to sink and wither in the very 
as we find in this chapter, where we have the kingd 
and thereby weakened and made little in comparison 
it had been. Here is, I. Rehoboam’s pega to th : 
and Jeroboam’s return out of Egypt, ver. 1, 2. [ 
ple’s petition to Rehoboam for the redress of grievan res, 
the rough answer he gave, by the advice of his young 
lors, to that petition, ver. 3—15. III. The revolt of the 
tribes thereupon, and their setting up Jeroboam, ver. I 
IV. Rehoboam’s attempt to reduce them and the prohibi 
gave to that attempt, ver. 21—24. V. Jeroboam’s es 
of his government upon idolatry, ver. 25—33. Thus 
become weak, being deserted by their brethren, ani 
deserting the house of the Lord. 


ND Rehoboam went ‘an 

chem : for all Israel were ec 
to Shechem to make him king. 
And it came to pass, when Jerobos 0% 
the son of Nebat, who was yet 
Egypt, heard of a, (for he was f 
from the presence of king Solom 
and Jeroboam dwelt in Egypt;) 
That they sent and called him. . 
Jeroboam and all the congregat . 
Israel came, and spake unto) 
boam, saying, 4 ‘Thy father n 
our yoke grievous: now there 
make thou the grievous sery 
thy father, and his heavy yoke wi 
he put upon us, lighter, and ¥ 
serye thee. 5 And he suid 
them, Depart yet for three days 
come again to me. And thet 
departed. 6 And king Rel 
consulted with the old fer t 
stood before Solomon his father wh 
he yet lived, and said, How do 


CHAP, XII. The folly of Rehoboam: 


: Neither wisdom nor grace runs in the blood, 
alae ey spake unto him, saying, Solomon came to the crown very young, yet he 
10U wilt be a servant, unto. this) \,2; then a wiseman. Rehoboam came to the 
this day, and wilt serve them, | crown at forty years old, when men will be 
nswer them, and speak good | wise if ever they will, yet hewwas then foolish. 
‘to them, then they will be thy Wisdom does not go by age, nor is it the 

Mexcver.,. But he forsook | multitude of years nor the advantage of edu- 

cation that reaches it. Solomon’s court was 
unsel of the old men, which 4 mart of wisdom and the rendezvous of 
had given him, and consulted’ learned men, and Rehoboam was the darling 


the young men that were grown | of the court; and yet all was not sufficient to 


make hima wise man. The ruce is not to 
th him, and which stood before | the swift, nor the battle to the strong. No 


“9 And he said unto them, dispute is made of Rehoboam’s succession ; 
‘counsel give ye that we may upon the death of his father, he was imme- 
er this people, who have spoken’ diately proclaimed. But, 

me, saying Make the yoke which I. ‘The people desired a treaty with him 


oeeuel did put upon us lighter ? them there. 1. Their pretence was to make 
nd- the young men that. were|him king, but the design was to unmake 
mn up with him spake unto him,|/him. They would give him a public inau- 


- Thus shalt thou speak unto | guration im another place than the city of 
i P David, that he might not seem to be king of 


peop le that spake unto thee, Judah only. They had ten parts in him, and 
, Thy father made our yoke} yould have him among themselves for once, 
E but ‘make thou if lighter unto | that they might recognize his title. 2. The 
= Ess shalt thou say ana them, | place was ominous: at Shechem, where 


; : Abimelech set up himself (Judg. ix.); yet it 
little ji se bit shall be thicker, than had been famous for the convention of the 


father’s loins. 11 And now states there, Josh. xxiv. 1. Rehoboam, we 
cas my father did lade you with may suppose, knew of the threatening, that the 
avy yoke, I will add to your| kingdom should be rent from him, and hoped 
“my father hath chastised you by going to Shechem, and treating there waits 


the ten tribes, to prevent it: yet it proved 
whips, but I will chastise YOu) the most impolitie thing he could do, and 


th scorpions. 12 So Jeroboam and hastened the rupture. 
the people came'to Rehoboam the} II. The representatives of the tribes ad- 
“d day, as the king had appointed, dressed him, praying to be eased of the taxes 
Rome ite vine again the third they were burdened with. The meeting 
eee & is mess being appointed, they sent for Jeroboam out 
‘13 And the king answered the | o¢ Egypt to come and be their speaker. This 
le roughly, and forsook the old they needed not to have done: he knew 
counsel that they g gave him ;} what God had designed him for, and would 
nd spake to them so ae ‘nn have come though he had not been sent for, 


for now was his time to expect the possession 
1 of the young men, saying, of the promised crown. In their address, 


| me 


ie 
re IT will add to your yoke: my |/father made our yoke grievous, v. 4. They 
also chastised you with whips, complain not of his father’s idolatry and 


will chastise you with scorpions. revolt from God; that which was the greatest 
y grievance of all was none to them, so careless 


Wherefore the king hearkened| 714 indifferent were they in the matters of 
unto the ‘people ; for the cause | religion, as if God or Moloch were all one, 
om the Lorp, that he might|so they might but live at ease and pay no 
m his saying, ae the Togs taxes. Yet the complaint was groundless 


a Spy and unjust. Never did people live more at 
by Ahijah the Shilonite unto ease than they did, nor in greater plenty: 


oboam the son of Nebat. Did they pay taxes? It was to advance the 
Solomon had 1000 wives and concubines, | strength and magnificence of their kingdom. 
Ewe read but of one son he had to bear} If Solomon’s buildings cost them money, 
: name, and he a fool. It is said (Hos. they cost them no blood, as war would do. 
They shall commit whoredom, and| Were many servile hands employed about 
not increase. Sin isa bad way of build- them? They were not the hands of the 
‘afamily. Rehoboam was the son of | Israelites. Were the taxes a burden > How 
est of men, yet did not inherit his| could that be, when Solomon imported bul- 
} wisdom, and then it stood him in} lion in such plenty that silver was, in a man- 


i may answer this people? little stead to inherit his father’s throne 


at Shechem, and he condescended to meet 


father made your yoke heavy, |;. They complain of the last reign: Thy 


nue See Sh 


Rehoboam’s folly. 


ner, as common as the stones? So that they 
did but render to Solomon the things that 
were Solomon’s. Nay, suppose there was 
some hardship put upon them, were they not 
told before that this would be the manner of 
the king and yet they would have one? The 
best government cannot secure itself from 
reproach and censure, no, not Solomon’s. 
Factious spirits will never want something 
to complain of. I know nothing in Solo- 
mon’s administration that could make the 
people’s yoke grievous, unless perhaps the 
women whom in his latter days he doted on 
were connived at in oppressing them. 2. 
They demand relief from him, and on this 
condition will continue in their allegiance to 
the house of David. They asked not to be 
wholly free from paying taxes, but to have 
the burden made lighter; this was all their 
care, to save their money, whether their re- 
ligion was supported and the government 
protected or no. All seek their own. 

III. Rehoboam consulted with those about 
him concerning the answer he should give to 
this address. It was prudent to take advice, 
especially having so weak a head of his own; 
yet, upon this occasion, it was impolitic to 
take time himself to consider, for thereby he 
gave time to the disaffected people to ripen 
things for a revolt, and his deliberating in so 
plain a case would be improved as an indica- 
«ion of the little concern he had for the peo- 
ple’s ease. They saw what they must expect, 
and prepared accordingly. Now, 1. The 
grave experienced men of his council advised 
him by all means to give the petitioners a 
kind answer, to give them good words, to 
promise them fair, and this day, this critical 
day, to serve them, that is, to tell them that 
he was their servant, and that he would re- 
dress all their grievances and make it his 
business to please them and make them easy. 
“« Deny thyself (say they) so far as to do this 
for this once, and they will be thy servants 
for ever. When the present heat is allayed 
with a soft answer, and the assembly dis- 
missed, their cooler thoughts will reconcile 
and fix them to Solomon’s family still.” 
Note, The way to rule is to serve, to do good, 
and stoop to do it, to become all things to 
allmen and so win their hearts. Those who 
are in power really sit highest, and easiest, 
and safest, when they take this method. 2. 
The young men of his council were hot and 
haughty, and they advised him to return a 
severe and threatening answer to the people’s 
demands. It was an instance of Rehoboam’s 
weakness, (1.) That he did not prefer aged 
counsellors, but had a better opinion of the 
young men that had grown up with him and 
with whom he was familiar, v. 8. Daysshould 
speak. It was a folly for him to think that, 
because they had been his agreeable com- 
panions in the sports and pleasures of his 
youth, they were therefore fit to have the 
management of the affairs of his kingdom. 
Great wits have notalwaysthe most wisdem; 
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norare those to be relied ¢ 


not makeus happy. Itis of great cons 
to young people, that are setting out i 
world, whom they associate with, accon 
date themselves to, and depend upon for 
vice. If they reckon those that feed 
pride, gratify their vanity, and further t 
in their pleasures, their best friends, they 
already marked for ruin. (2.) That he | 
not prefer moderate counsels, but was pleas 
with those that put him upon harsh fe 
ous methods, and advised him to double 
taxes, whether there was occasion for sq 
ing or no, and to tell them in plain te 
that he would doso, v. 10,11. These yc 
counsellors thought the old men expres 
themselves but dully, v. 7. ‘The ‘alfec 
be witty in their advice, and value themse 
on that. The old men did not undertak 
put words into Rehoboam’s mouth, 6 
counselled him to speak good words; ~ 
the young men will furnish him with 
quaint and pretty phrases, with pointed 
pert similitudes: My little finger shat 
thicker than my father’s loins, &c. Th 
not always the best sense that is 
worded. ni 
IV. He answered the people accordin 
the counsel of the young men, v. 14, 15, 
affected to he haughty and imperious, and 
cied he could carry all before him with a 
hand, and therefore would rather run 
risk of losing them than deny himself 
as to give them good words. Note, } 
ruin themselves by consulting their hun 
more than their interest. See, ab 
1. How Rehoboam was infatuated it 
counsels. He could not have acted n 
foolishly and impoliticly. (1.) He owned 
reflections upon his father’s governmel 
be true: My father made your yoke he 
and therein he was unjust to his fathe 
mory, which he might easily have vindi 
from the imputation. (2.) He fancied hit 
better able to manage them, and impose 
them, than his father was, not consi 
that he was vastly inferior to him im cap 
Could he think te support the blemish 
his father’s reign who could never pret 
come near the gloriesof it? (3.) Hef 
ened not only to squeeze them by 
but to chastise them by cruel laws an 
vere executions of them, which shou 
not as whips only, but as scorpions, — 
with rowels in them, that will fetch blo 
every lash. In short, he would use 
brute beasts, load them and beat the 
his pleasure : not caring whether they 
him or no, he would make them fear 
(4.) He gave this proyocation-to a p 
that by long ease and prosperity were | 
wealthy, and strong, and proud, and 1 
not be trampled upon (as a poor cowet 
pirited people may), to a people that w 
disposed to revolt, and had one rez 
head them Never, surely, was me 


pride and affectation of arbitrary 
an which nothing is more fatal. 

God’s counsels were hereby ful- 
t was from the Lord, v.15. He 
hoboam to his own folly, and hid from 
he things which belonged to his peace, 
kingdom might be rent from him. 
dd serves his own wise and righteous 
es by the imprudences and iniquities 
and snares sinners in the work of 
own hands. ‘Those that lose the king- 


of heaven throw it away, as Rehoboam 
| his, by their own wilfulness and folly. 
§ So when all Israel saw that the 
hearkened not unto them, the 
le answered the king. saying, 
portion have we in David? 
her have we inheritance in the 
of Jesse: to your tents, O Is- 
: now see to thine own house, 
id. So Israel departed unto their 
s. 17 But as for the children of 
el which dwelt in the cities of 
udah, Rehoboam reigned over them. 
3 Then king Rehoboam sent Ado- 
m, who was over the tribute; and 
Israel stoned him with stones, 
at he died. Therefore king Reho- 
n made speed to get him up to 
hariot, to flee to Jerusalem. 19 
srael rebelled against the house 
avid unto this day. 20 And it 
to pass, when all Israel heard 
Jeroboam was come again, that 
ley sent and called him unto the 
sregation, and made him king 
all Israel: there was none that 
wed the house of David, but the 
of Judah only. 21 And when 
oam was come to Jerusalem, 
embled all the house of Judah, 
the tribe of Benjamin, a hun- 
-and fourscore thousand chosen 
which were warriors, to fight 
nst the house of Israel, to bring 
ngdom again to Rehoboam the 
of Solomon. 22 But the word 
fod came unto Shemaiah the man 
od, saying, 23 Speak unto Re- 
m, the son of Solomon, king of 
, and unto all the house of Ju- 
d Benjamin, and to the rem- 
of the people, saying, 24 Thus 
the Lorp, Ye shall not go up, 
ght against your brethren the 
of Israel: return every man 
louse; for this thing is from 


CHAP. XII. 


Revolt of the ten tribes. 


me. They hearkened therefore to the 
word of the Lorp, and returned to 
depart, according to the word of the 
Lorp. 

We have here the rending of the kingdom 
of the ten tribes from the house of David, to 
effect which, 

I. The people were bold and resolute in 
their revolt. They highly resented the pro- 
vocation that Rehoboam had given them, 
were incensed at his menaces, concluded that 
that government would in the progress of it 
be intolerably grievous which in the begin- 
ning of it was so very haughty, and therefore 
immediately came to this resolve, one and 
all: What portion have we in David? v. 16. 
They speak here very unbecomingly of David, 
that great benefactor of their nation, calling 
him the son of Jesse, no greater a man than 
his neighbours. How soon are good men, 
and their good services to the public, for- 
gotten! The rashness of their resolutio2 
was also much to be blamed. In time, ana 
with prudent management, they might have 
settled the original contract with Rehoboam 
to mutual satisfaction. Had they enquired 
who gave Rehoboam this advice, and taken 
a course to remove those evil counsellors 
from about him, the rupture might have been 
prevented: otherwise their jealousy for their 
liberty and property well became that free 
people. Israel is not a servant, is not a home- 
born slave; why should he be spoiled? Jer. 
ii..14.. They are willing to be ruled, but not 
to be ridden. Protection draws allegiance, 
but destruction cannot. No marvel that 
Israel falls away from the house of David (v. 
19) if the house of David fall away from the 
great ends of their advancement, which was 
to be ministers of God to them for good. But 
thus to rebel against the seed of David, whom 
God had advanced to the kingdom (entailing 
it on his seed), and to set up another king in 
opposition to that family, was a great sin; 
see 2 Chron. xiii. 5—8. To this God refers, 
Hos. viii. 4. They have set up kings, but not 

y me. And it is here mentioned to the praise 
of the tribe of Judah that they followed the 
house of David (v. 17, 20), and, for aught that 
appears, they found Rehoboam better than 
his word, nor did he rule with the rigour 
which at first he threatened. 

IJ. Rehoboam was imprudent im the fur- 
ther management of this affair, and more and 
more infatuated. Having foolishly thrown 
himself into a quick-sand, he sunk the fur- 
ther in with plunging to get out. 1. He 
was very unadvised in sending Adoram, who 
was over the tribute, to treat with them v. 
18. ‘The tribute was the thing, and, for the 
sake of that, Adoram was the person, they 
most complained of. Thevery sight of him 
whose name was odious among them, exas- 
perated them, and made them outrageous. 
He was one to whom they could not so 
much as give a patient hearing, but s oned 

2T 
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verovoam’s idolatry. 


him to death ina popular tumult. -Rehoboam 
was now as unhappy in the choice of his am- 
bassador as before of his counsellors. 2. 
Some think he was also unadvised in quitting 
his ground, and making so much haste to 
Jerusalem, for thereby he deserted his friends 
and-gave advantage to his enemies, who had 
gone to their tents indeed (v. 16) in disgust, 
but did not offer to make Jeroboam king till 
Rehoboam had gone, v. 20. See how soon 
this foolish prince went from one extreme to 
the other. He hectored and talked big when 
he thought all was his own, but sneaked and 
looked very mean when he saw himself in 
danger. It is common for those that are 
most haughty in their prosperity to be most 
abject in adversity. 

III. God forbade his attempt to recover 
by the sword what he had lost. What was 
done was of God, who would not suffer that 
it should be undone again (as it would be if 
Rehoboam got the better and reduced the ten 
tribes), nor that more should be done to the 
prejudice of the house of David, as would be 
if Jeroboam got. the better and conquered 
the two tribes. The thing must rest as it is, 
and therefore God forbids the battle. 1. It 
was brave in Rehoboam to design the re- 
ducing of the revolters by force. His courage 
came to him when he had come to Jerusalem, 
v. 21. 'There he thought himself among his 
firm friends, who generously adhered to him 
and appeared for him. Judah and Benjamin 
(who feared the Lord and the king, and med- 
died not with those that were given to change) 
presently raised an army of 180,000 men, for 
the recovery of their king’s nght to the ten 
tribes, and were resolved to stand by him (as 
we say) with their lives and fortunes, having 
either not such cause, or rather not sueha 
disposition, to complain, as the rest had. ;2. 
It was more brave in Rehoboam to desist 
when God, by a prophet, ordered him to lay 
down his arms. He would not lose a king- 
dom tamely, for then he would have been 
unworthy the title of a prince; and yet he 
would not contend for it in opposition to God, 
for then he would have been unworthy the 
title of an Israelite. To proceed in this war 
would be not only to fight against their, bre- 
thren {v. 24), whom they ought to love, but 
to fight against their God, to whom they 
ought to submit: This thing is from me. 
These two considerations should reconcile us 
to our losses and troubles, that God is the 
author of them and our brethren are the in- 
struments of them; let us not therefore me- 
ditate revenge. Rehoboam and his people 
hearkened to the word of the Lord, disbanded 
the army, and acquiesced. ‘Though, in hu- 
man probability, they had a fair prospect of 
success (for their army was numerous and 
resolute, Jeroboam’s party weak and un- 
settled), though it would turn to their re- 
proach among their neighbours to lose so 
much of their strength and,never have one 
push for it, to make a flourish.and do nothing, 
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yeh a) They regi d 
though sent by a poor prophet. W 
Lenore God’s mindae ae ee i 
much soever it crosses our own mind. 
They consulted their own interest, conc 
that though they had all the advair 
even that of right, on their side, yet 
could not prosper if they fought in dis 
dience to God ; and it was better to sit 
than to rise up and fall. In the next: 
God allowed them to fight, and gave | 
victory (2 Chron, xiii.), but not now. 
25 Then Jeroboam built Sheek 
in mount Ephraim, and dwelt th 
in; and went out from thence,” 
built Penuel. 26 And Jeroboam: 
in his heart, Now shall the king 
return to the house of David: 
If this people go up to do sacrifi¢ 
the house of the Lorp at Jerusal 
then shall the heart of this pe 
turn again unto their lord, even} 
Rehoboam king of Judah, and” 
shall kill me, and go again’ to’ 
boam, king of Judah. 28 Wi 
upon the king took counsel, andi 
two calves of gold, and said 4 
them, It is too much for you ¢ 
up to Jerusalem: behold thy” 
O Israel, which brought thee up 
of the land of Egypt. 29 And he 
the one in Beth-el, and the othe 
he in Dan. 30 And this thin 
came a sin: for the people 
worship before the one, even 
Dan. 31 And he made a how 
high places, and made priests 6 
lowest of the people, which wer 
of the sons of Levi. 32 And 
boam ordained a feast in the \ 
month, on the fifteenth day of 
month, like unto the feast that 
Judah, and he offered upon the 
So did he in Beth-el, sacrifi 
the calves that he had made: 
placed in Beth-el the priests 
high places which he had made. 
So he offered upon the altar whi 
had made in Beth-el the fi ceent 
of the eighth month, even it 
month which he had devised 6 
own heart ; and ordained a feast 
the children of Israel: and he® 
upon the altar, and burnt im 
We have here the beginning of the 
Jeroboam. He built Shocker t a 
Penuel—beautified and fortified the 


palace in each of them for him- 
e former in Ephraim, the latter 
n the other side Jordan. This 
‘proper; but he formed another 
the establishing of his kingdom 
asfatal to the interests of religion 


‘was. 


hat which he designed was by some 
] means to secure those to himself 
now chosen him for their king, and 
nt their return to the house of David, 
27. It seems, 1. He was jealous of the 
afraid that, some time or other, they 
kill him and go again to Rehoboam. 
ny that have been advanced in one tumult 
re e been hurled’ down in another. Jero- 
a could not put any confidence in the 
ons of his people, though now they 
smed extremely fond of him; for what is 
f by wrong and usurpation cannot he en- 
d nor kept with any security or satisfac- 
2. He was distrustful of the promise 
d, could not taxe his word that, if he 
ald keep close to his duty, God would 
d him a sure house (ch. xi. 38); but he 
contrive ways and means, and sinful 
too, for his own safety. A. practical 
ief of God’s all-sufficiency is at the bot- 

all our treacherous departures from 


The way he took to do this was by 
g the people from going up to Jeru- 
to worship. That was the place God 
d chosen, to put his name there. Solo- 
s temple was there, which God had, in 
ght of all Israel, and in the memory of 
now living, taken solemn possession of 
cloud of glory. At the altar there the 
‘of the Lord attended, there all Israel 
rere to keep the feasts, and thither they were 
by ring their sacrifices. Now, 
1. Jeroboam apprehended that, if the peo- 
tinued to do this, they would in time 
mirn to the house of David, allured by the 
ficence both of the court and of the 
imple. If they cleave to their old religion, 
_ go back to their old king. We may 
ose, if he had treated with Rehoboam 
safe conduct of himself and his peo- 
and from Jerusalem at the times ap- 
ted for their solemn feasts, 1t would not 
jeen denied him; therefore he fears not 
sir being driven back by force, but their 
pi back voluntarily to Rehoboam. 
| 2. He therefore dissuaded them from going 
to Jerusalem, pretending to consult their 
“Tt is too much for you to go so far to 
Itis a heavy yoke, and 
: to shake it off ; you have gone long 
Jerusalem” (so some read it); ‘‘ the 
‘ow that you are used toit, does not 
so glorious and sacred as it didat first” 
le glories wither by degrees in men’s 
m); “you have freed yourselves 
er burdens, free yourselves from 
y should we now be tied to one place 
re than i in Samuel’s time?” 
i ie 
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Jeroboam’s idolatry. 


3. He provided for the assistance of their 
devotion at home. Upon consultation with 
some of his politicians, he came to this re- 
solve, to set up two-golden calves, as tokens 
or signs of the divine presence, and persuade 
the peoplethat they might as well stay at home 
and offer sacrifice to those as go to Jerusalem 
to worship before the ark: and some are so 
charitable as to think they were made to re- 
present the mercy-seat and the cherubim over 
the ark; but more probably he adopted the 
idolatry of the Egyptians, in'whose land he 
had sojourned for some time and who wor- 
shipped their god Apis under the similitude 
of a bullorcalf. (1.) He would not be at the 
charge of building a golden temple, as Solo- 
mon had done; two golden calves are the 
most that he can afford. (2.) He imtended, 
no doubt, by these to represent, or rather 
make present, not any false god, as Moloch 
or Chemosh, but the true God only, the God 
of Israel, the God that brought them up out 
of the land of Egypt, as he declares, v. 28. 
So that it was no violation of the first com- 
mandment, but the second. And he chose 
thus to engage the people’s devotion because 
he knew there were many among them'so in 
love with images that for the sake of the 
calves they would willingly quit God’s temple, 
where all images were forbidden. (3.) He 
set up two, by degrees to break people off 
from the belief of the unity of the godhead, 
which would pave the way to the polytheism 
of the Pagans. He set up these two at Dan 
and Beth-el (one the utmost border cf his 
country northward), the other southward, as 
if they were the guardians and protectors of 
the kingdom. Beth-el lay close to Judah. 
He set up one there, to tempt those of Re- 
hoboam’s subjects over to him who were in- 
clined to image-worship, in lieu of those of 
his subjects that would continue to go to 
Jerusalem. He set up the other at Dan, for 
the convenience of those that lay most re- 
mote, and because Micah’s images had been 
set up there, and great veneration paid to 
them for many ages, Judg. xviii. 30, 31. 
Beth-el signifies the house of God, which gave 
‘some colour to the superstition ; but the pro- 
‘phet called it Beth-aven, the house of vanity, 
‘or Goi 

- The people complied with him herein, 
aia were fond enough of the novelty: They 
went to worship before the one, even unto Dan 
(v. 30), to that at Dan first beeause it was 
first set up, or even to that at Dan, though it 
lay such a great way off. Those that thought 
it much to go to Jerusalem, to worship God ac- 
cording to his institution, made no difficulty 
of going twice as far, to Dan, to worship him 
according to their own inventions. Or they 
are said to go to one of the calves at Dan be- 
cause Abijah, king of Judah, within twenty 
years, recovered Bethel (2 Chron. xin. 19), 
and it is likely removed the golden calf, or 
forbade the use of it, and then they had only 
that at Dan to go to. This became a sins 
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A prophet sent to Jeraboam. 


and a great sin it was, against the express 
letter of the second commandment. God had 
sometimes dispensed with the law concerning 
worshipping in one place, but never allowed 
the worship of him byimages. Hereby they 
justified their fathers in making the calf at 
Horeb, though God had so fully shown his 
displeasure against them for it and threatened 
to visit for it in the day of visitation (Exod. 
xxxii. 34), so that it was as great a contempt 
of God’s wrath as it was of hislaw; and thus 
they added sintosin. Bishop Patrick quotes 
a saying of the Jews, That till Jeroboam’s 
time the Israelites sucked but one calf, but 
from that time they sucked two. 

5. Having set up the gods, he fitted up 
accommodations for them; and wherein he 
varied from the divine appointment we are 
here told, which intimates that in other things 
he imitated what was done in Judah (v. 32) 
as well ashe could. See how one error mul- 
tiphed into many. (1.) He made a house of 
high-places, or ot altars, one temple at Dan, 
we may suppose, and another at Beth-el (v. 
31), and in each many altars, probably com- 
plaining of it as an inconvenience that in the 
temple at Jerusalem there was but one. The 
multiplying of altars-passed with some for a 
piece of devotion, but God, by the prophet, 
puts another construction upon it, Hos. viii. 
11. Ephraim has made many altars to sin. 
(2.) He made priests of the lowest of the 
people; and the lowest of the people were 
good enough to be priests to his calves, and 
too good. He made priests from the-extremest 
parts of the people, that is, some out of every 
corner of the country, whom he ordered to 
reside among their neighbours, to instruct 
them in his appointments and reconcile them 
to them. Thus were they dispersed as the 
Levites, but were not of the sons of Levi. 
But the priests of the high-places, or altars, 
he ordered to reside in Beth-el, as the priests 
at Jerusalem (v. 32), to attend the public ser- 
vice. (3.) The feast of tabernacles, which 
God had appointed on the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month, he adjourned to the fifteenth 
day of the eighth month (v. 32), the month 
which he devised of his own heart, to show 
his power in ecclesiastical matters, v.33. The 
passover and pentecost he observed in their 
proper season, or did not observe them at all, or 
with little solemnity in comparison with this. 
(4.) He himself assuming a power to make 
priests, no marvel if he undertook to do the 
priests’ work with his own hands: He offered 
upon the altar. This is twice mentioned (v. 
32, 33), as also that he burnt incense. This 
was connived at in him because it was of a 
piece with the rest of his irregularities ; but 
in: king Uzziah it was immediately punished 
with the plague of leprosy. He did it him- 
self, to make himself look great among the 
people and to get the reputation of a devout 
man, also to grace the solemnity of his new 
festival, with which, it is likely at this time 
he joined the feast of the dedication of Ine 
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altar. And thus, [1.] Jeroboam si 
self, yet perhaps excused dean 
world and his own conscience with this, 
he did not do so ill as Solomon did, 
worshipped other gods. [2.] He made Is 
to sin, drew them off from the worship of! 
and entailed idolatry upon their seed. 

hereby they were punished for deserting 
thrones of the house of David. The lea 
Mr. Whiston, in his chronology, for the 
justing of the annals of the two kingdoms 
Judah and Israel, supposes that Jerobe 
changed the calculation of the year and m 
it to contain but eleven months, and tha 
those years the reigns of the kings of 
are measured till Jehu’s revolution and 
longer, so that during this interval ele 
years of the annals of Judah answer to 
in those of Israel. 


CHAP. XIII. 


In the close of the foregoing chapter we left Jeroboam 
his altar at Beth-el, and there we find him in the begin 
this, when he received a testimony from God against his id: 
and apostasy. This was sent to him by a prophet, aman of Ge 
lived in Judah, who is the principal subject of the story 6 
chapter, where we are told, I. What passed between him a 
new king. 1. The prophet threatened Jeroboam’s altar 
2), and gave hima sign (ver.3), which immediately came 
ver. 5. 2. The king threatened the prophet, and was hi 
made another sign, by the withering of his hand (ver. 4) 
the restoring of it upon his submission and the proph 
cession, ver. 6, 3, The prophet refused the kindness 
him thereupon, ver. 7—10. II. What passed between 
the old prophet. 1. The old prophet fetched him back b 
and gave him entertainment, ver. 11—19. 2. He, for ace 
it, in disobedience to the divine command, is threa 
death, ver. 20--22. And, 3. The threatening is executed, 
is slain by a lion (ver. 23, 24), aud buried at Beth-el, 
32. 4. Jeroboam is hardened in his idolatry, ver. 32, 34. 
judgments, Lord, are a great deep.” 


ND, behold, there came a 

of God out of Judah by 
word of the Lorp unto Beth-el: 
Jeroboam stood by the altar to h 
incense. 2 And he cried against 
altar in the word of the Lor», 
said, O altar, altar, thus saith 
Lorp; Behold, a child shall be 
unto the house of David, Josiah 
name; and upon thee shall he 
the priests of the high places 
burn incense upon thee, and m 
bones shall be burnt upon the 
And he gave a sign the same 
saying, This 2s the sign which 
Lorp hath spoken; Behold, th 
tar shall be rent, and the ashes 
are upon it shall be poured ou! 
And it came to pass, when king 
roboam heard the saying of the 
of God, which had cried again: 
altar in Beth-el, that he put for 
hand from the altar, saying, Lay 
on him. And his hand, which h 
forth against him, dried up, s 
he could not pull it in again to 
5 The altar also was rent, anc 
ashes poured out from the alta 


to the sign which the man of 
‘given by the word of the 
; And the king answered 
unto the man of God, In- 
w the face of the Lorn thy 
and pray for me, that my hand 
be restored me again. And the 
f God besought the Lorp, and 
 king’s hand was restored him 
and became as it was before. 
d the king said unto the man of 
Come home with me, and re- 
thyself, and I will give thee a 
d. 8 And the man of God said 
the king, If thou wilt give me 
thine house, I will not goin with 
e, neither will I eat bread nor 
water in this place: 9 For so 
it charged me by the word of the 
D, saying, Eat no bread, nor 
water, nor turn again by the 
ay that thoucamest. 10 So he 
¢ another way, and returned not 
he way that he came to Beth-el. 


is, I. A messenger sent to Jeroboam, 
nify to him God’s displeasure against 
olatry, v. 1. The army of Judah that 
‘to ruin him was countermanded, and 
not draw a sword against him (cA. xii. 
but a prophet of Judah is, instead 
of, sent to reclaim him from his evil 
and is sent in time, while he is but de- 
ing his altar, before his heart is hardened 

deceitfulness of his sin; for God de- 
not in the death of sinners, but 
rather they would turn and live. 
bold was the messenger that durst 


olemnity he was proud of! Those 
‘o on God’s errand must not fear the 
man; they know who will bear them 
_ How kind was he that sent him to 
Jeroboam of the wrath of God revealed 
eaven against his ungodliness and un- 
ness ! 
The message delivered in God’s name, 
spered, but cried with a loud voice, 
¢ both the prophet’s courage, that he 
ther afraid nor ashamed to own it, 
| his earnestness, that he desired to be 
and heeded by all that were present, 
re not a few, on this great occasion. 
s directed, not to Jeroboam nor to the 
but to the altar, the stones of which 
ooner hear and yield than those who 
‘upon their idols and deaf to divine 
Yet, in threatening the altar, God 
ned the founder and worshippers, to 
Was as dear as their own souls, and 
zht conclude, ‘‘ If God’s wrath fasten 
lifeless guiltless altar, how shall we 
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escape?” ‘Ihat which was foretold concern- 
ing the altar (v. 2) was that, in process of time, 
a prince of the house of David, Josiah by 
name, should pollute this altar by sacrificing 
the idolatrous priests themselves upon it, and 
burning the bones of dead men. Let Jero- 
hboam know and be sure, 1. That the altar 
he now consecrated should be desecrated 
Idolatrous worship will not continue, but the 
word of the Lord will endure for ever. 2. 
That the priests of the high places he now 
made should themselves be made sacrifices 
to the justice of God, and the first and only 
sacrifices upon this altar that would be 
pleasing to him. If the offering be such as 
is an abomination to God, it will follow, of 
course, that the offerers must themselves fall 
under his wrath, which will abide upon them, 
since it is-not otherwise transmitted. 3. 
That this should be done by a branch of the 
house of David. That family which he and 
his kingdom had despised and treacherously 
deserted should recover so much power as to 
demolish that altar which he thought to es- 
tablish; so that right and truth should at 
length prevail, both in civil and sacred mat- 
ters, notwithstanding the present triumphs 
of those that were given to change the fear 
both of God and the king. twas about 356 
years ere this prediction was fulfilled, yet it 
was spoken of as sure and nigh at hand, for 
a thousand years with God are but as one 
day. Nothing more contingent and arbitrary 
than the giving of names to persons, yet 
Josiah was here named above 300 years before 
he was born. Nothing future is hidden from 
God. There are names in the book of the di- 
vine prescience (Phil. iv. 3), names written in 
heaven. 

III. A sign is given for the confirming of 
the truth of this prediction, that the altar 
should be shaken to pieces by an invisible 
power and the ashes of the sacrifice scattered 
(v. 3), which came to pass immediately, wv. 5. 
This was, 1. A proof that the prophet was 
sent of God, who confirmed the word with this 
sign following, Mark xvi. 20. 2. A-present 
indication of God’s displeasure against these 
idolatrous sacrifices. How could the gift be 
acceptable when the altar that should sanc- 
tify it was an abomination? 3. It was a re- 
proach to the people, whose hearts were 
harder than these stones and rent not under 
the word of the Lord. 4. It was a specimen 
of what should be done to it in the accom- 
plishment of this prophecy by Josiah; it 
was now rent, in token of its being then 
ruined. 

IV. Jeroboam’s hand withered, which he 
stretched out to seize or smite the man of 
God, v.4. Instead of trembling at the mes- 
sage, as he might well have done, he assaulted 
him that brought it, in defiance of the wrath 
of which he was warned and contempt of 
that grace which sent him the warning. Re- 
buke a sinner and he will hate thee, and do 
thee a mischief if he can; yet God’s prophete 
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The withering of Jeroboam’s hand. 


must rather, expose themselves than betray 
their trust: he that employs them will pro- 
tect them, and restrain the wrath of man, as 
he did Jeroboam’s here by withering his 
hand, so that he could neither burt the pro- 
phet nor draw it in to, help himself. . When 
his hand was stretched out to burn incense 
to his calves it was not withered; but, when 
it is stretched out against a prophet, he shall 
have no use of it till he humble himself. 
Of all the wickedness of the wicked there is 
none more provoking to God than their ma- 
licious. attempts against, his prophets, of 
whom he has said, Touch them. not, do them 
no harm. As this was a punishment of Je- 
voboam, and answering to the sin, so it was 
the deliverance of the prophet., God has 
many ways of disabling the enemies of his 
church from executing their mischievous 
purposes. Jeroboam’s inability to pull in 
his hand made him a spectacle to all about 
him, that they might see and fear. -If God, 
in justice, harden the hearts of sinners, so 
that the hand they haye,stretched out in sin 
they cannot pullin again by repentance, that 
is a spiritual judgment, represented by this, 
and much more dreadful. 

V. ‘The sudden healing of the hand that 
was suddenly dried up, upon his submission, 
v. 6. hat word of God which should have 
touched his conscience humbled him. not, 
but this which touched his bone and his flesh 
brings down his proud spirit. He looks for 
help now, 1. Not from, his calves, but from 
God only, from his power and his favour. 
He wounded, and no hand but his can make 
whole. 2. Not by his own sacrifice or| in- 
cense, but by the prayer and intercession of 
the prophet, whom he had just now threat- 
ened and aimed to destroy. |The time may 
come when, those’ that hate the, preaching 
would be glad of the prayers of faithful mi- 
nisters, ‘‘ Pray to the Lord thy God,” says 
Jeroboam; ‘thou hast an interest in him; 
improve it for me.” . But observe, He did 
not desire the prophet to pray that his ‘sin 
might be pardoned, and his heart changed, 
only that his hand. might be restored; thus 
Pharaoh would have Moses to pray that God 
would take away this death only (Exod. x. 
17), not this sin. The prophet, as. became a 
man of God, renders good for evil, upbraids 
not Jeroboam with his impotent malice, nor 
triumphs in his submission, but immedi- 
ately. addresses, himself, to God for. him. 
‘Those only are entitled to the blessing Chrisé 
pronounced on the persecuted that learn of 
him to pray for their persecutors, Matt. v. 
10,44. When the prophet thus honoured 
God, by showing himself,of a forgiving spi- 
rit, God put this further honour upon, him, 
that at his word he recalled the judgment 
and by another miracle healed the withered 
hand, that by the goodness of God Jero- 
boam might be led to repentance, and, if he 
were not broken by the judgment, yet might 
be melted by the mercy. With both he 


with the works of darkness, lest we hay 
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seemed affected for the p 
pressions wore off. 7 
VI. The prophet s refi sal of 
kind. invitation, in “Which hee ve 
God forbade his messenger to eat 
in Beth-el (v. 9), to show his dete 
their execrable idolatry and apostasy 
God, and to teach us not to have fellow 
fection from them or give encourageme 
them. He must not turn back the same 
but deliver his message, as it were, in tra 
—as he passes along. He shall not see 
be sent on purpose (they were un’ 
such a favour), but as if he only calle 
the way, his spirit being stirred, like’ P, 
at Athens, as he sed and saw their 
tions. God LA hi this command, tr 
prophet, as he did Ezekiel, whether he w 
not be rebellious, like that rebellious hi 
Ezek. ii. 8. 2. That Jeroboam wasso aff 
with the cure of his hand that thoug 
read not of his thanksgivings to God fo 
mercy, or of his sending an offering te 
altar at Jerusalem in acknowledgment 
yet he was willing to express his gratitu 
the prophet and pay him for his prayers 
Favours to the body will make even grae 
men seem grateful to good minister: 
That the prophet, though hungry and W 
and perhaps poor, in obedience to the | 
command. refused both the entertair 
and the reward proffered him. . He | 
have supposed his acceptance. of. it ¥ 
give him.an opportunity of discoursing 
ther with the king, m order to, his effe 
reformation, now that he was conv 
yet he will not,think himself wiser than 
but, like a faithful careful messenger, hi 
home when he has done his erra 1 
have little learned the lessons of self 
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11 Now there dwelt an old 
phet in Beth-el; and his sons ¢ 
and told him all the works th 
man of God had done that d 
Beth-el: the words which he 
spoken unto the king, them 
also to their father. 12 And 
father said unto them, 
went he? For his sons h 
what way the man of God went, 
came from Judah. 13 And he 
unto his sons, Saddle me 
So they saddled him the ass’ 
rode thereon, 14 And w 
the man of God, and found hin 
ting under an oak; and he sai 
him, Aré thou the man of 
camest from Judah? And 
am. 15 Then he said unto 
Come home with me, and e it 


said, I may not return 


T eat bread nor drink water 
ee in this place: 17 For it 
‘Said to me by the word of the 
D, Thou shalt eat no bread nor 
k water there, nor turn again to 
by the way that thou camest. 18 
> said unto him, 1 ama prophet 
uso as thou art; and an angel spake 
unto me by the word of the Lorn, 
aying, Bring him back with thee 
thine house, that he may eat 
dand drink water. But he lied 
ohim. 19 So he went back with 
and did eat bread in his house, 
_ drank water. 20 And it came 
pass, as they sat at the table, that 
} word of the Lorp came unto 
prophet that brought him back: 

nd he cried unto the man of 
d that came from Judah, saying, 
us saith the Lorp, Forasmuch as 
u hast disobeyed the mouth of the 

D, and hast not kept the com- 
ment which the Lorp thy God 
emmanded thee, 22 But camest 
and hast eaten bread and drank 
yater in the place of the which the 
LORD did say to thee, Hat no bread, 
id drink no water ; thy carcase shall 
ome unto the sepulchre of. thy 


d him a reward; yet he was over-per- 
laded by an old prophet to come back with 
and dine in Beth-el, contrary to the 
and given him. Here we find how 
y his dinner cost him. Observe with 
T, 
‘The old prophet’s wickedness. I can- 
but call him a false prophet and a bad 
it being much easier to believe that 
one of such a bad character should be 
ed a confirmation of what the man of 
said (as we find, v. 32) than that a true 
het, and a good man, should tell sucha 
berate lie as he did, and father it upon 
. A good tree could never bring forth 
corrupt fruit.. Perhaps he was trained 
mong the sons of the prophets, in one 
‘el’s colleges not far off, whence he 
dthe name ofa prophet, but, growing 
ldly and profane, the spirit of prophecy 
departed from him. If he had been a 
prophet he would have reproved Jero- 
latry, and not have suffered his 
{tend his altars, as, it should seem, 
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they did. Now, 1. Whether he had any 
good design in fetching back the man of 
God is) not certain. One may hope that he 
did it in compassion to him, concluding he 
wanted refreshment, and out of a desire to 
be better acquainted with him and more fully 
to understand his errand than he could from 
the report of his sons; yet his sons having 
told him all that passed, and particularly 
that the prophet was forbidden to eat or 
drink there, which he had openly told Jero- 
boam, I suppose it was done with a bad de- 
sign, to draw him into a snare, and so to 
expose him; for false prophets have ever 
been the worst enemies to the true pro- 
phets, usually aiming to destroy them, but 
sometimes, as here, to debauch them and 
draw them from their duty. Thus they 
gave the Nazarites wine to drink (Amos ii. 12), 
that they might glory in their fall. But, 2. 
It is certain that he took a very bad method 
to bring him back. When the man of God 
had told him, “I may not, and therefore I 
will not, return to eat bread with thee” (his 
resolutions concurring with the divine com- 
mand, v.16, 17), he wickedly pretended that 
he'had an order from heaven to fetch him 
back. He imposed upon him by asserting 
his quondam character.as'a prophet: Iam a 
prophet also as thow art; he pretended he 
had a vision of an angel that sent him on 
this errand. But it-was alla lie; it was a 
banter upon ‘prophecy, and profane in the 
highest degree. When this! old prophet is 
spoken of (2 Kings xxiii. 18) he is called the 
prophet that came out of Samaria, whereas 
there was no such place as Samaria till long 
after, ch. xvi. 24.. Therefore I take it he is 
so called there, though he was of Beth-el, 
because he was like those who were after- 
wards the prophets of Samaria, who caused 
God’s people Israel to err, Jer. xxiii. 13. 
II. The good prophet’s weakness, in suffer- 
ing himself to be thus imposed upon: He 
went back with him, v.19: He that had re- 
solution enough to refuse the invitation of 
the king, who promised him a reward, could 


not resist the insinuations of one that pre-~ 


tended to be a prophet. Good people are 
more in danger of being drawn from their 
duty by the plausible pretences of divinity 
and sanctity than by external inducements ; 
we haye therefore need to beware of false 
prophets, and not believe every spirit. 
III. The proceedings of divine justice 
hereupon; and here we may well wonder 
that the wicked prophet, who told the lie 
and did the mischief, went unpunished, while 
the holy man. of God, that was drawn by him 
into sin, was suddenly and severely punished 
for it. What shall we iuake of this! The 
judgments of God are unfathomable. The 
deceived and the deceiver are his, and he 
giveth not account of any of his matters, 
Certainiy there must be a judgment to come, 
when these things will be called over again, 
and when those that sinned most and suffered 


The prophet deceived. 
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The deceived prophet slain. 


least, in this world, will receive according 
to their works. 1. The message delivered to 
the man of God was strange. His crime is 
recited, v. 21,22. It was, in one word, dis- 
obedience to an express command. Judg- 
ment is given upon it: Thy carcase shall not 
come to the sepulchre of thy futhers, that is, 
Thou shalt never reach thy own house, 
but shalt be a carcase quickly, nor shall thy 
dead body be brought to the place of thy 
fathers’ sepulchres, to be interred.” 2. Yet 
it was more strange that the old prophet 
himself should be the messenger. Of this 
we can give no account but that God would 
have it so, as he spoke to Balaam by his ass 
and read Saul his doom by the devil in 


Samuel’s likeness. We may think God de- | 


signed hereby, (1.) To startle the lying pro- 
phet, and make him sensible of his sin. ‘The 
message could not but affect him the more 
when he himself had the delivering of it, and 
had so strong an impression made upon his 
spirit by it that he cried out, as one in an 
agony, v. 21. He had reason to think, if he 
must die for his disobedience in a small 
matter who sinned by surprise, of how much 
sorer punishment he should be thought 
worthy who had belied an angel of God and 
cheated a man of God by a deliberate forgery. 
If this were done to the green tree, what shall 
be done to the dry? Perhaps it had a good 
effect upon him. Those who preach God’s 
wrath to others have hard hearts indeed if 
they fear it not themselves. (2.) To put the 
greater mortification upon the prophet that 
was deceived, and to show what those must 
expect who hearken to the great deceiver. 
Those that yield to him as a tempter will be 
terrified by him as a tormentor; whom he 
now fawns upon he will afterwards fly upon, 
and whom he now draws into sin he will do 
what he can to drive to despair. 


23 And it came to pass, after he had 
eaten bread, and after he had drunk, 
that he saddled for him the'ass, ¢o hele 
for the prophet whom he had brought 
back. 24 And when he was gone, a 
lion met him by the way, and slew 
him: and his carcase was cast in the 
way, and the ass stood by it, the lion 
also stood by the carcase. 25 And, 
behold, men passed by, and saw the 
carcase cast in the way, and the lion 
standing by the carcase: and they 
came and told ié in the city where 
the old prophet dwelt. 26 And when 
the prophet that brought him back 
from the way heard thereof, he said, 
It is the man of God, who was Aico! 
bedient unto the word of the Lorp: 
therefore the Lorp hath delivered 
him unto the lion, which hath torn 
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him, and slain He ¢ 
word of the Lorp, which | 
unto him. 27 And he spake t 
sons, saying, Saddleme the ass. — 
they saddled him. 28 And he y 
and found his carcase cast in the 
and the ass and the lion standing 
the carcase; the lion had not e 
the carcase, nor torn the ass, 
And the prophet took up the care 
of the man of God, and laid it uy 
the ass, and brought it back: and 
old prophet came to the city 
mourn and to bury him. 30 Ant 
laid his carcase in his own grave 5 
they mourned over him, saying, A 
my brother! 31 And it came to p 
after he had buried him, that he sy 
to his sons, saying, When I am de 
then bury me in the sepulchre wh 
in the man of God is buried; lay 
bones beside his bones: 32 For 
saying which he cried by the wor 
the Lorp against the altar in Beth 
and against all the houses of the: 
places which are in the cities of 
maria, shall surely come to pass. 
After this thing Jeroboam retw 
not from his evil way, but madea 
of the lowest of the people a 

the high places: whosoever we 
he consecrated him, and he b 
one of the priests of the high pl 
34 And this thing became sin 
the house of Jeroboam, even to 
it off, and to destroy zé from off 
face of the earth. 7 


Here is, I. The death of the deceivec 
obedient prophet. The old prophet th 
deluded him, as if he would make him 
amends for the wrong he had done h 
help to prevent the mischief threatened 
furnished him with an ass to ride h 
but by the way a lion set upon hi 
killed him, v. 23, 24. He did but 1 1 
back to refresh himself when he was ht 
and behold he must die for it; see 1 
xiv. 43. But we must consider, 1 
offence was great, and it would by no1 
justify him that he was drawn into i 
lie; he could not be so certain of the’ 
termand sent by another as he was_ 
command given to himself, nor k 
ground to think that the com 
be recalled, when the reason of it 
in force, which was that he might 
detestation of the wickedness of 1 
He had great reason to suspect t thy 


wy 


think this old prophet’s house safer 
than other houses at Beth-el, when 
orbidden himtoeatinany? That 
fine upon the command, and make 
lf wiser than God. Did he think to 
se himself that he was hungry? Had 
yer read that man lives not by bread 
? 2. That his death was for the glory of 
for by this it appeared, (1.) That no- 
more provoking to him than disobe- 
to an express command, though ina 
matter, which makes his proceedings 
ast our first parents, for eating the for- 
n fruit, the easier to be accounted for. 
‘hat God is displeased at the sins of 
's own Beople, and no man shall be pro- 
sted in disobedience by the sanctity of his 
sion, the dignity of his office, his near- 
to God, or any good services he has 
meforhim. Perhaps God by this intended, 
away of righteous judgment, to harden 


pt to make a bad use of it, and to say 


hand might not do. 
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old prophet, who did not himself |was but a poor reparation for the injury to 
testimony, nor did God think fit to|inter the dead body. -Perhaps when he 
se of him as a witness against the| cheated him into his ruin he intended to 
of the city he lived im. However, | laugh at him; yet now his conscience so far 
ld have taken time to beg direction | relents that he weeps over him, and, like 
God, and not have complied so soon. | Joab at Abner’s funeral, is compelled to be 


The deceived prophet slain. 


a mourner for him whom he had been the 
death of. They said, Alas! my brother, v. 
30. The case was indeed very lamentable 
that so good a man, a prophet so faithful, 
and so bold in God’s cause, should, for one 
offence, die as a criminal, while an old lying 
prophet lives at ease and an idolatrous prince 
in pomp and power. Thy way, O God! is 
in the sea, and thy path in the great waters. 
We cannot judge of men by their sufferings, 
nor of sins by their present punishments ; 
with some the flesh is destroyed that. the 
spirit may be saved, while with others the 
flesh is pampered that the soul may ripen 
for hell. 

IV. The charge which the old prophet 
gave his sons concerning his own burial, that 
they should be sure to bury him in the same 
grave where the man of God was buried (v. 
3): “ Lay my bones beside his bones, close 
by them, as near as may be, so that my dust 


joam’s heart, since he was not reformed | may mingle with his.” Though he was a 
€ withering of his hand; for he would | lying prophet, yet he desired fo die the death 


of a true prophet. ‘‘Gather not my soul 


he prophet was well enough served for| with the sinners of Beth-el,- but with the 
ling with his altar, he had better have|man of God.” 
at home; nay, he would say that Pro-| because what he cried against the altar of 
ice had punished him for his insolence, | Beth-el, that men’s bones should be burnt 
he lion had done that which his| upon it, shall surely come to pass, v. 32. 
However, by | Thus, 1. He ratifies the prediction, that out 


The reason he gives is 


z0d intended to warn all those whom | of the mouth of two witnesses (and one of 


them such a one as St. Paul quotes, Titus 1. 


hich was a token of God’s mercy re- ble to convince and reclaim Jeroboam. 2. 


Sa 


H 


ivered him to the lion, v. 26. 
ag 


e be any truth in the 


? : A. 


burial. When he heard of this unusual | phet’s tomb; but it is spoken of 2 Kings 
n he concluded it was the man of'| xxiii. 17, where Josiah asks, What title is 
sho was disobedient to his Master (and | that? and is told, It is the sepulchre of the 
pose fault was that?), therefore the Lord|man of God that came from Judah, who pro- 
Ss deliv It would | claimed these things which thou hast done; so 
ave become him to ask why the lion| that the epitaph upon the prophet’s grave 
ot sent against him and his house, ra-| preserved the remembrance of his prophecy, 
against the good man whom he|and was a standing testimony against the 
gated. He took up the corpse, v. 29.|idolatries of Beth-el, which it would not 
vulgar opinion, | have been so remarkably if he had died and 
the corpse bled afresh when he touched | been buried elsewhere. The cities of Israel 
he was in effect the murderer, and it! are here called cities of Samaria, though that 
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Abijah’s sickness, 

name was not yet known; for, however the 
old prophet spoke, the inspired historian 
wrote in the language of his own time. 

V. The obstinacy of Jeroboam in his 
idolatry (v. 33): He returned not from his 
evil way ; some hand was found that durst 
repair the altar God had rent, and then Jero- 
boam offered sacrifice on it again, and the 
more boldly because the prophet who dis- 
turbed him before was in his grave (Rev. xi. 
10) and because the prophecy was for a great 
while to come. Various methods had been 
used to reclaim him, but neither threats 
nor signs, neither judgments nor mercies, 
wrought upon him, so strangely was he 
wedded to his calves. He did not reform, 
no, not his priesthood, but whoever would, 
he ‘filled his hand, and made him priest, 
though ever so illiterate or immoral, and of 
what tribe soever; and this became sin, that 
is, a snare first, and then a ruin, to Jero- 
boam’s house, to cut it off, v. 34. Note, 
The diminution, disquiet, and desolation of 
families, are the fruit of sin; he promised 
himself that the calves would secure the 
crown to his family, but it proved they lost 
it, and sunk his family. ‘Those betray them- 
selves that think by any sin to support 
themselves. 


CHAP, XIV. 


The kingdom being divided into that of Judah and that of Israel, 
we must henceforward, in these books of Kings, expect and at- 
tend their separate history, the succession of their kings, and 
the affairs of their kingdoms, accounted for distinctly. In this 
chapter we haye, 1. The prophecy of the destruction of Jero- 
boam’s house, ver. 7—16. The sickness of his child was the oc- 
casion of it (ver. 1—6), and the death of his child the earnest of 
it (ver. 17, 18), together with the conclusion of his reign, ver. 
19, 20. If. The history of the declension and diminution of 
Rehoboam’s house and kingdom (ver. 21—28) and the conclusion 
of his reign, ver. 23—31. In both we may read the mischievous 
consequences of sin and the calamities it brings on Kingdoms 
and families. 


T that time Abijah the son of 

Jeroboam fell sick, 2 And Je- 
roboam said to his wife, Arise, I pray 
thee, and disguise thyself, that thou 
be not known to be the wife of Jero- 
boam; and get thee to Shiloh: be- 
hold, there zs Ahijah the prophet, 
which told me that I should be king 
over this people. 3 And take with 
thee ten loaves, and cracknels, and a 
cruse of honey, and go to him: he 
shall tell thee what, shall become. of 
the child. 4 And Jeroboam’s. wife 
did so, and arose, and went to Shiloh, 
and came to the house of Ahijah. 
But Ahijah could not see; for his 
eyes were set by reason of his age. 
5 And the Lorp said unto Ahijah, 
Behold, the wife of Jeroboam cometh 
to ask a thing of thee for her son; 
for he is sick: thus and thus shalt 
thou say unto her: for it shall be, 
when she cometh in, that she shall 
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feign herself to be 
6 And it was so, y Al 
the sound of her feet, as s! 
at the door, that he ‘said, 
thou wife of Jeroboam : wh: 
thou thyself to be another? fo 
sent to thee with heavy tidings 
How Jeroboam persisted in his ec 
of God and religion we read in the ¢ 
the foregoing chapter. Here we 
how God proceeded in his controver 
him ; for when God judges he will ove 
and sinners shall either bend or bi 
fore him. at ae 
I. His child fell sick, v. 1. It is p 
that he was his eldest son, and heir-ap 
to the crown; for at his death all the 
dom went into mourning for him, ». 
dignity as a prince, his age as a youn 
and his interest in heaven as a pi 
could not exempt him from sickné: 
gerous sickness. Let none be secure 
continuance of their health, but impi 
while it continues, for the best 
Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest, 
vourite, he whom Israel loves, their 
is sick. At that time, when Jerobe 
tituted and profaned the priesthood (¢ 
33), his child sickened. When 5) 
comes into our families we should 
whether there be not some partic 
harboured in our houses, which the a 
is sent to convince us of and reclaith 
II. ‘He sent his wife in disguise to | 
of Ahijah the prophet what should be 
the child, v. 2, 3. The sickness of h 
touched him in a tender part. The 
ing of this branch of the family wou 
haps, be as sore an affliction to him 
withering of that branch of his be 
xii. 4. Such is the foree of natur 
tion; our children are ourselyes by 
removed. Now, eh, 
1. Jeroboam’s great desire, under) 
fliction, is to know what shall becom 
child, whether he will live or ie, | 
would have been more prudent 
sired to know what means the 
for the recovery of the child, w 
should give him, and what they sho 
to him; but by this imstance, 2 
Ahaziah (2 Kings i. 2) and B 
Kings viii. 8), it should seem thi 
such a foolish notion of fatality as 
off from all use of means; for, 
sure the patient would live, th 
means needless; if he would die, t 
them useless; not considering 
ours, events are God’s, and that 
dained the end ordained the 1 
should a prophet be desired to s 
which a little time will show? (2. 
have been niore pious if he he 
know wherefore God contended 
had begged the prophet’s prayers 
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most Bios would rather be told 
than their faults or their duty. 
the might, know the child’s doom, 
Ahijah the prophet, who lived ob- 
id neglected in Shiloh, blind through 
still blest with the visions of the Al 
which need not bodily eyes, but are 
oured by the want of them, the 
Ft] he mind being then most intent and 
werted. Jeroboam sent not to him 
e about the setting up of his calves, 
consecrating of his priests, but had 
to him in his distress, when the 
served could give him no- relief. 
ouble have those visited thee who 
ghted thee. Some have by sickness 
ee raried of their forgotten ministers 
friends. He sent to Ahijah, be- 
had told him he should be king, v.2 
‘as once the messenger of good tidings, 
sly he will be so again.” ‘Those that by 
qualify themselves for comfort, and 
t their ministers, because they are 
gen, should speak peace and comfort 
|, greatly wrong both themselves and 
ministers. 
He sent his wife to enquire of the pro- 
because she could best put the question 
U1 naming names, or making any other 
iption than this, ‘Sir, I have a son ill; 
‘recover or not?” The heart of het 
d safely trusted in her that she would 
ithful both in delivering the message 
jringing him the answer; and it seems 
vere none of all his counsellors in 
he could repose such a. confidence ; 
se the sick child could very ill spare 
for mothers are the best nurses, and it 
have been much fitter for her to have 
home to tend him than go to Shiloh 
guire what would become of him. If 
0, she must go incognito—in disquise, 
change her dress, cover her face, and 
y another name, not only to conceal her- 
from her own court and the country 
gh which she passed (as if it were 
a quality to go upon such an errand, 
at she had reason to be ashamed of, 
Nicodemus that came to Jesus by night, 
Sitis no disparagement to the greatest 
God’s prophets), but also to conceal 
l from theprophet himself, thathe might 
y answer her question concerning her son, 
Rot enter upon the unpleasing subject of 
u sband’s defection. Thus some people 
to prescribe to. their ministers, limit 
to smooth things, and care not for 
g the whole counsel of God. declared to 
t it prove to prophesy no good con- 
g them, but evil. But what a strange 
ad Jeroboam of God’s prophet when 
that he could and would certainly 
would become of the child, and yet 
d poh or would not discover who 
Could he see into the thick 
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, darkness of. faturity, and yet not see through 
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the thin veil of this disguise? Did Jeroboam 
think the God of Israel like his calves, just 
what he pleased? Be not deceived, God is 
not mocked. 

III. God gave Ahijah notice of the. ap- 
proach of Jeroboam’s wife, and that she 
came in disguise, and full instructions what 
to say to her (v. 5), which enabled him, as 
she came in at the door, to call her by her 
name, to her great surprise, and so to dis- 
cover to all about him who she was (. 6): 
Come in, thou wife of Jeroboam, why feignest 
thou thyself to be another? He had no re- 
gard, 1.To her rank. She was a queen, but 
what was that to him, who hada message to 
deliver to her immediately from, God, before 
whom all the children of men stand upon 
the same level? Nor, 2. To her present, It 
was usual for those who consulted prophets 
to bring them tokens of respect, which they 
accepted, and yet were no hirelings. She 
brought him a handsome country present 
(vw. 3), but he did not think himself obliged 
by that to give her any finer language than 
the nature of her message required. Nor, 3 
Yo her industrious concealment of herself. 
It is a piece of civility not to take notice of 
those who desire not to be taken notice of ; 
but the prophet was no courtier, nor gave 
flattering titles; plain dealing is best, and 
she shall know, at the first word, what she 
has to trust to: I am sent to, thee with heavy 
tidings. Note, Those who think by their 
disguises to hide themselves from God will 
be wretchedly confounded when they find 
themselves disappointed in the day of dis- 
covery. Sinners now appear in the garb of 
saints, and are taken to be such; but how 
will they blush and tremble when they find 
themselves stripped of their false colours, 
and are called by their own name~ “Go out, 
thou treacherous false-hearted hypocrite. J 
never knew thee. Why feignest thou thyself to 
be another ?” Tidings of a portion with hy- 
pocrites will be heavy tidings. God will 
judge men according to what they are, not 
according to what they seem. 


7 Go, tell Jeroboam, Thus saith 
the Lorp God of Israel, Forasmuch 
as I exalted thee from among the 
people, and made thee prince over 
my people Israel, 8 And rent the 
kingdom away: from the house of Da- 
vid, and gave it thee: and yet thou 
hast not been as my servant David, 
who kept my commandments, and 
who followed me with all his heart, 
to do that only which was right 
in mine eyes ; 9 But hast done evil 
above all that were before thee: for 
thou hast gone and made thee other 
gods, and molten images, to provoke 
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The ruin of Jeroboam’s house foretold. 


me to anger, and hast cast me behind 
thy back: 10 Therefore, behold, I 
will bring evil upon the house of Je- 
roboam, and will cut off from Jero- 
boam him that pisseth against the 
wall, and him that is shut up and 
left in Israel, and will take away the 
remnant of the house of Jeroboam, as 
a man taketh away dung, till it be all 
gone. 11 Him that dieth of Jero- 
boam in the city shall the dogs eat ; 
and him that dieth in the field shall 
the fowls of the air eat: for the Lorp 
hath spoken zt. 12 Arise thou there- 
fore, get thee to thine own house: 
and when thy feet enter into the city, 
the child shall die. 13 And all Israel 
shall mourn for him, and bury him: 
for he only of Jeroboam shall come 
to the grave, because in him there is 
found some good thing toward the 
Lorp God of Israel in the house of 
Jeroboam. 14 Moreover the Lorp 
shall raise him up a king over Israel, 
who shall cut off the house of Jero- 
boam that day: but what? even 
now. 15 For the Lorp shall smite 
Israel, as a reed is shaken in the 
water, and he shall root up Israel out 
of this good land, which he gave to 
their fathers, and shall scatter them 
beyond the river, because they have 
made their groves, provoking the 
Lorp to anger. 16 And he shall 
give Israel up because of the sins of 
‘Jeroboam, who did sin, and who 
made Israel to sin. 17 And Jero- 
boam’s wife arose, and departed, and 
came to Tirzah: and when she came 
to the threshold of the door, the child 
died; 18 And they buried him ; and 
all Israel mourned for him, according 
to the word of the Lorp, which he 
spake by the hand of his servant 
Ahijah the prophet. 19 And the rest 
of the acts of Jéroboam, how he 
warred, and how he reigned, behold, 
they are written in the book of the 
chronicles of the kings of Israel. 20 
And the days which Jeroboam reigned 


were two and twenty years: and he 


slept with his fathers, and Nadab his | 


son reigned in his stead. 
When those that set up idols, and keep 
them up, go to enquire of the Lord, he de- 
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termines to answer them, 
the pretensions of their en 
ing to the multitude of thei 
xiv. 4. So Jeroboam is answe 
I. The prophet anticipates 
concerning the child, and foretels the 
Jeroboam’s house for the wickednes: 
No one else durst have carried such 
sage: a servant would have smothe 
but his own wife cannot be suspected 
will to him. a 
1. God calls himself the Lord God 
rael. 'Though Israel had forsaken Go 
had not cast them off, nor given then 
of divorce for their whoredoms. He 
rael’s God, and therefore will take ven 
on him who did them the greatest mi 
he could do them, debauched them anc 
them away from God. G 
2. He upbraids Jeroboam with the 
favour he had bestowed upon him, inr 
him king, exalting him from amon 
people, the common people, to be 
over God’s chosen Israel, and takin, 
kingdom from the house of David, to 
it upon him. Whether we keep an 
of God’s mercies to us or no, he doe 
will set even them in order before us, 
be ungrateful, to our greater conf 
otherwise he gives and upbraids not. 
3. He charges him with his impie 
apostasy, and his idolatry particularly ; 
hast done evil above all that were befor 
v. 9. Saul, that was rejected, never 
shipped idols; Solomon did it but 
sionally, in his dotage, and never 
rael to sin. Jeroboam’s calves, thougl 
tended to be set up in honour of the 
Israel, that brought them up out of. 
yet are here called other gods, or strang 
because in them he worshipped God ¢ 
heathen worshipped their strange g¢ 
cause by them he changed the truth & 
into a lie and represented him as alte 
different from what he is, and becaus 
of the ignorant worshippers terminated 
devotion in the image, and did not at 
gard the God of Israel. Though they 
calves of gold, the richness of the met 
so far from making them acceptabl 
that they provoked him to anger, ¢ 
affronted him, under colour of pleasin 
Tn doing this, (1.) He had not set Da 
fore him (v. 8): Thou hast not bee 
servant David, who, though he had his 
and some bad ones, yet never forsoo 
worship of God nor grew loose nor | 
that; his faithful adherence to that™ 
him this honourable character, that h 
lowed God with all his heart, and her 
was proposed for an example to all his 
cessors. Those did not do well that d 
do like David. (2.) He had not set God’ 
him, but (v. 9), “ Thou hast cast m 
thy back, my law, my fear; thou hast 
lected me, forgotten me, and prefer 
policies before my precepts.” - 


He thought, by his idola- 
his government, and by that 
tit, but brought destruction 


les, whether shut up or left, mar- 
arried. (1.) Shameful destruc- 
ey shall be taken away as dung, 
thsome and which men are glad 


Je and royal families, if wicked, 
fer in God’s account. (2.) Unusual 
n. Their very dead bodies should 
t for the dogs im the street, or the 
prey in the field, v.11. Thus evil 
sinners. See this fulfilled, ch. xv. 29. 
foretels the immediate death of the 
hild, v. 12, 13- 
n mercy to him, lest, if he live, he 
d with the sin, and so involved 
ruin, of his father’s house. Ob- 
the character given of him: In him 
found some good thing towards the Lord 
‘of Israel, in the house of Jerobvam. 
> had an affection for the true worship of 
j and disliked the worship of the calves. 
[1] Those are good in whom are good | 
towards the Lord God of Israel, good 
ions, good intentions, good desires, 
him. [2.] Where there is but some 
d thing of that kind it will be found: 
who seeks it, sees it be it ever so little 
pleased with it. [3.] A little grace 
great way with great people. Itis so 
to find princes well affected to religion 
rhen they are so, they are worthy of 
ehonour. [4.] Pious dispositions are 
peculiar manner amiable and acceptable 
they are found in those that are young. 
vine image in miniature has a peculiar 
and lustre init. [5.] Those that are 
bad times and places shine very 
in the eyes of God. A good child 
house of Jeroboam is a miracle of divine 
to be there untainted is like being in 
7 furnace unhurt, unsinged. Observe 
taken of him: he only, of all Jero- 
family, shall die in honour, shall be 
and shall be lamented as one that 
sired. Note, Those that are distin- 
ed by divine grace shall be distinguished 
ime providence. This hopeful child 
st of all the family, for God often takes 
st whom he loves best. Heaven is 
st place for them; this earth is not 
of them. 
wrath to the family. [1.] It wasa 
family would be ruined when he was 
‘by whom it might have been reformed. 
hteous are removed from the evil to 
this world, to the good to come ina 
jorld. It is a bad omen to a family 
e best in it are buried out of it; 
hat was valuable is picked out the 
the fire. [2.] It was likewise a 
iction to the family and kingdom, 
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by which both ought to have been bettered; 
and this aggravated the affliction to the poor 
mother that she should not reach home time 
enough to see her son alive: When thy feet 


nily, the universal destruction of | enter into the city, just then the child shall 


die. This was to be a sign to her of the ac- 


| complishment of the rest of the threatenings, 


as 1 Sam. ii. 34. 
6. He foretels the setting up of another 


He worshipped dunghill-deities, | family to rule over Israel, v. 14. This was 
emoved his family as a great dung- | fulfilled in Baasha of Issachar, who conspired 


against Nadab the son of Jeroboam, in the 
second year of his reign, murdered him and 
all his family. ‘‘ But what? Even now. 
Why do I speak of it as a thing at a dis- 
tance? Itis at the door. It shall be done 
even now.” Sometimes God makes quick 
work with sinners ; he did so with the house 
of Jeroboam. It was not twenty-four years 
from his first elevation to the final extirpa- 
tion of his family. 

7. He foretels the judgments which should 
come upon the people of Israel for conform- 
ing to the worship which Jeroboam had 
established. Jf the blind lead the blind, both 
the blind leaders and the blind followers 
shall fall into the ditch. It is here foretold, 
v. 15, (1.) That they should never be easy, 
nor rightly settled in their land, but con- 
tinually shaken like a reed in the water. After 
they left the house of David, the government 
never continued long in one family, but one 
undermined and destroyed another, which 
must needs occasion great disorders and dis- 
turbances among the people. (2.) That they 
should, ere long, be totally expelled out of 
their land, that good land, and given up to 
ruin, v.16. This was fulfilled in the captivity 
of the ten tribes by the king of Assyria. 
Families and kingdoms are ruined by sin, 
ruined by the wickedness of the heads of 
them. Jeroboam did sin, and made Israel to 
sin. If great men do wickedly, they involve 
many others both in the guilt and in the 
snare; multitudes follow their pernicious ways. 
They go to hell with a long train, and their 
condemnation will be the more intolerable, 
for they must answer, not only for their own 
sins, but for the sins which others have been 
drawn into and kept in by their influence. 


II. Jeroboam’s wife has nothing to say 


against the word of the Lord, but she goes 
home with a heavy heart to their house in 
Tirzah, a sweet delightful place, se the name 
signifies, famed for its beauty, Cant. vi. 4. 
But death, which will stain its beauty and 
embitter all its delights, cannot be shut out 
fromit. Hither she came, and here we leave 
her attending the funeral of her son, and ex- 
pecting the fate of her family. 1. The child 
died (v. 17), and justly did all Israel mourn. 
not only for the loss of so hopeful a prince. 
whom they were not worthy of, but because 
his death plucked up the flood-gates, and 
made a breach, at which an inundation of 
judgments broke in. 2. Jeroboam himself 
died soon after, v. 20. It is said (2 Chron. 
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Rehoboam’s disgrace and death. 


disease, so that he died miserably, when he 
had reigned twenty-two years, and left his 
crown to a son who iost it, and his life too, 
and all the lives of his family, within two 
years after. For a further account of him 
the reader is referred to the annals of his 
reign, drawn up by his own secretaries, or to 
the public records, like those in the ‘Tower, 
called here, The Book, or register, of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Israel, to which re- 
course might then be had; but, not being 
divinely inspired, these records ‘are long 
since lost. 

21 And Rehoboam the son of So- 
lomon reigned in Judah, Rehoboam 
was forty ‘and one years old when he 
began to reign, and he reigned seven- 
teen: years in J erusalem, the city 
which the Lorp did choose out of all 
the tribes of Israel, to put his name 
there. And his mother’s name was 
Naamah an Ammonitess. 22 And 
Judah did evil in the sight of the 
Lorp, and. they proyoked him to 
jealousy with their sins which they 
had committed, above all that their 
fathers had done. 23 For they also 
built. them high places, and images, 
and groves, on every high hill, and 
under every green tree. 24 And 
there were also sodomites in the land: 
and they did according to all the 
abominations of the nations. which 
the Lorp cast out before the children 
of Israel. 25 And it came to pass 
in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, 
that Shishak king of Egypt came up 
against Jerusalem: 26 And he took 


away the treasures of the house of 


the Lorp, and the treasures of the 
king’s house; he even took away all: 


and he took away all the shields of 


gold which Solomon had made. 27 
And king Rehoboam made in their 
stead brasen shields, and committed 


them unto the hands of the chief of 


the guard, which kept the door of the 
king’s house. 28 And it was so, 
when the king went into the house 
of the Lorn, that the guard bare 
them, and brought them back into 
the guard chamber. 29 Now the rest 
of the acts of Rehoboam, and all that 
he did, are they not written in the 


book of the chronicles of the kings of 


Judah? 30 And there was war be- 
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xiii. 20), The Lord struck him with some sore | tween Rehoboam 


their days. 31 And 10 
with his fathers, and was 
his fathers in the city of Da 
his mother’s name was 2 
Ammonitess. And a b 
reigned in his stead. 


Judah’s story and Israel's) & are i 
in this book. Jeroboam out-lived F 
four or five years, yet. his history” 
spatched first, that theaccount of R 
reign may be laid together; and a sada 
it is. 

I. Here 1s no good said of the king 
the account we'have of him here is, 
he was forty-one years old when he b 
reign, by which reckoning he was | 
the last year of David, and had h ch 
tion, and the forming of his min a, 
best days of Solomon; yet he lived 
to these advantages. Solomon’s | 
at last did more to corrupt him tha 
dom and devotion had done: to 
good principles. 2. That he reigned ! 
teen years in Jerusalem, the city whe 
put his name, where he had opp 
enough to know his duty, if he he re 
a heart to do it. 3. That his m ot 
Naamah, an Ammonitess; this is 
mentioned, v. 21, 31. It was stran} 
David would marry his son Solome 
Ammonitess (for it was done while he 
but it is probable that Solomon 
with her, because she was Naama 
(so it signifies), and. his father w 
cross him, but it proved to havea) 
influence upon posterity. Probably rs 
daughter to Shobi the Ammonite, w 
kind to' David (2 Sam. xvii. 27), 2 
was too willing to requite him by m 
his son into his family. None 
how lasting and how fatal the con 
may be of being unequally ‘aa 
believers. 4. That he had con 
with Jeroboam (v. 30), which co 
be a perpetual uneasiness to him. 
when he had reigned but seventeen y 
died, and left his throne to his son 
father, and grandfather, and grandso1 
reigned well, reigned long, forty ye 
But sin often shortens men’s lives si 
forts. io 
II. Here is much evil said of the su 
both as to their character and cnet 

1. See here how wicked and prof far 
were. It is a most sad account th 
given of their apostasy from God, 0. 2 
Judah, the only professing people € 
in the world, did evil in his sig hi, 0 
and defiance of him and iu 
special presence with them; they P or 
him to jealousy, as the adulterous wi 
vokes her husband by breaking t 
covenant. heirfathers had been bade 
| especially in the times of thejudgeay 


i] 


of their ora and all 
antages with which their re- 
ded, could not prevail to keep 
Nothing less than the 
rit from on high will keep God’s 
rallegiance to him. The account 
of the wickedness of the Jews 
that which the apostle gives of 
ness of the Gentile world (Rom. 
so that both Jew and Gentile are 
sin, Rom. iii. 9. (1.) They be- 
in their imaginations concerning 
janged his glory into an image, for 
themselves high places, images, 
(e. 23), profanmg God’s name by 
5 it their images, and God's ordi- 
y serving their idols with them. 
foolishly fancied that they exalted God 
hey worshipped him on high hills and 
ed him when they worshipped him under 
peasant shadow of green trees. (2.) 
given up to vile affections (as 
idolaters Rom: i. 26, 27), for there 
sodon aed in the land (ve. 24), men with 
w that which is unseemly, and not 
thou 8 t of, much less mentioned, with- 
abhorrence and indignation. They dis- 
ured God by one sin and then God left 
to dishonour themselves by another. 
‘ih ofaned the privileges of a holy nation, 
ore God gave them up to their own 
thsts: to imitate the abominations 
e accursed Canaanites ; and herein the 
was righteous. And, when they did 
os Re that were cast out, how could they 
rother than tobe castout like them? 
2 here how weak and poor they were; 
was the consequence of the former. 
es, impoverishes, and weakens any 
Shishak, king of Ecypt, came against 
ind so far, either by force or suxrender, 
€ himself master of Jerusalem itself that 
10 jk away the treasures both of the temple 
lof the exchequer, of the house of the 
@ nd of the king’s house, which David 
So omon had amassed, v.25, 26. ‘These, 
ely, tempted him to make his descent; 
save the rest, Reheboam perhaps 
surrendered them, as Ahab, ch. xx. 
‘also took away the golden shields 


se the king of Egypt carried off as 
s of his victory ; and, instead of them, 
m made brazen shields, which the 
rd carried before him when he went 
h im state, v. 27,28. This was an 
of the diminution of his glory. Sin 
‘gold become dim, changes the 
pola: and turnsit into brass. We 
Rehoboam for going to the house 
: perhaps the oftener for the: re- 
he had been under, and do not condemn 


_with their honour, and ‘then 
ems elves most honoured by it. 


¢ made but in his father’s time, v.. 


in pomp. Great men should 


In this chapter hi: agen prick aal ain ae 
of the kings ge Judah, Abijam, the days of whese reiga were 
few and evil (ver. 1-8), and Asa, who reigned well and long, 
ver. 9—24. Hl, Of two of the kings of Isracl, Nadab the son of 
Jeroboam, and Baasha the destroyer of Jeroboam’s house, ver. 
S—H. 


OW in the eighteenth year of 
LN king Jeroboam the son of Ne- 
bat reigned Abijam over Judah. 2 
Three years reigned he 1n Jerusalem. 
Andhis mother’s name was Maachah, 
the daughter of Abishalom. 3 And 
he walked in all the sins of his father, 
which he had done before him: and 
his heart was not perfect with the 
Lorp his God, as the heart of David 
his father. 4 Nevertheless for David’s 
sake did the Lorp his God give him 
a lamp m Jerusalem, to set up his 
son after him, and to establish Jeru- 
salem: 5 Because David did that 
which was right in the eyes of the 
Lorp, and turned not aside from any 
thing that he commanded him all the 
days of his life, save only in the mat- 
ter of Uriah the Hittite. 6 And there 
was war between Rehoboam and Je- 
roboam all the days of his life. 7 
Now the rest of the acts of Abyam, 
and all that he did, are they not 
written in the book of the chronicles 
of the kings of Judah? And there 
was war between Abijam and Jero- 
boam. 8 And Abdijam slept with his 
fathers ; and they buried him m the 
eity of Dayid: and Asa his son 
reigned in his stead. 

We have here a short account of the short 
reign of Abijam the son of Rehoboam king 
of Judah. He makes a better figure, 2 Chron. 
xili.; where we haye an account of his war 
with Jeroboam, the speech which he made be- 
fore the’armies engaged, and the wonderful 
victory he obtained by the help of God. There 
he is called Abijah—My father is the Lord, 
because no wickedness is there laid to “his 
eharge. -But here, where we are told of his 
faults, Jah, the name of God, is, in disgrace 
to him, taken away from his name, and he 
is called Abijam. See Jer. xxii. 24: 

J. Few particulars aré related’ concernmg 
him. 1. Here began his reign in the begin- 
ning of Jeroboam’s eighteenth year ; for Re- 
hoboam reigned but seventeen, ch. xiv. 21. 
Jeroboam indeed, survived Rehoboam, but 
Rehoboam’s Abijah lived to succeed him and 
t6 be a terror to Jeroboam, while Jeroboam’s 
Abijah (whom we read of ch. xiv. 1) died 
before him. 2. He reigned scarcely three 
years, for he died before the end of Jero- 
boam’s twentieth year, 7. 9. Being mada 


Abiiam’s reign. 
proud and secure by his great victory over 
Jeroboam (2 Chron. xiii. 21), God cut him 
off, to make way for his son Asa, who would 
be abetter man. 3. His mother’s name was 
Maachah, the daughter of Abishalom, that is, 
‘Absalom, David’s son, as I am the rather 
inclined to think because two other of Re- 
hoboam’s wives were his near relations (2 
Chiron. xi. 18), one the daughter of Jerimoth, 
David's son, and another the daughter of 
Eliab, David’s brother. He took warning 
by his father not to marry strangers; yet 
thought it below him to marry his subjects, 
except they were of the royal family. 4. He 
carried on his father’s wars with Jeroboam. 
As there was continual war between Reho- 
boam and Jeroboam, not set battles (these 
were forbidden, ch. xii. 24), but frequent 
encounters, especially upon the borders, one 
maxing incursions and reprisals on the other, 
so there was between Abijam and Jeroboam 
(v. 7), till Jeroboam, with a great army, in- 
vaded him, and then Abijam, not being for- 
bidden to act in his own defence, routed 
him, and weakened him, so that he compelled 
him to be quiet during the rest of his reign, 
2 Chron. xiii. 20. 

IJ. But, in general, we are told, 1. That 
he was not like David, had no hearty affec- 
tion for the ordinances of God, though, to 
serve his purpose against Jeroboam, he 
pleaded his possession of the temple and 
priesthood, as that upon which he valued 
himself, 2 Chron. xiii. 10O—12. Many boast 
of their profession of godliness who are 
strangers to the power of it, and plead the 
truth of their religion who yet are not true 
to it. His heart was not perfect with the 
Lord his God. He seemed to have zeal, but 
he wanted sincerity ; he began pretty well, 
but he fell off, and walked in all the sins of 
bis father, followed his bad example, though 
he had seen the bad consequences of it. 
He that was all his days in war ought to 
have been so wise as to make and keep his 
peace with God, and not to make him his 
enemy, especially having found him so good 
a friend in his war with Jeroboam, 2 Chron. 
xiii. 18. Let favour be shown to the wicked, 
yet will he not learn righteousness, Isa. xxvi. 
10. 2. That yet it was for David’s sake 
that he was advanced, and continued upon 
the throne ;-it was for his sake (v. 4, 5) that 
God thus set up his son after him; not for his 
own sake, nor for the sake of his father, in 
whose steps he trod, but for the sake of David, 
whose example he would not follow. Note, 
It aggravates the sin of a degenerate seed that 
they fare the better for the piety of their 
ancestors and owe their blessings to it, and 
yet will not imitate it. They stand upon 
that ground, and yet despise it, and trample 
upon it, and unreasonably ridicule and op- 
pose that which they enjoy the benefit of. 
The kingdom of Judah was supported, (1.) 
‘That David might have a lamp, pursuant to 
che divine ordination of a lamp for his 
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anointed, Ps. exxxii. an 

might be established, ne 
honours put upon it in David 
mon’s time might be preserved t 

that it might be reserved to the 
designed for it in after-times. 
here given of David is very 

that which was right in the eyes oft 
but the exception is very remark 
only in the matter of Uriah, includir 
his murder and the debauching of h 
That was a bad matter; it was a re 

blot upon his name, a bar in his eseut 
and the reproach of it was not win 
though the guilt was. Dayid was gu 
other faults, but they were nothing i 
parison of that ; yet even that being re 
of, though it be mentioned for warn 
others, did not prevail to throw him 
the covenant, nor to cut off the ental 
promise upon his seed. 


9 And in the twentieth yong 
roboam king of Israel reigne 
over Judah. 10 And forty an 
years reigned he in J russel 
his mother’s name was Maachah 
daughter of Abishalom. 11 Ar 
did that which was right in th 
of the Lorp, as did David his fal 
12 And he took away the sode 
out of the land, and removed a 
idols that. his fathers had made 
And also Maachah his mothe 
her he removed from being ¢ 
because she had made an id 
grove; and Asa destroyed her 
and burnt it by the brook Kic 
14 But the high places were n¢ 
moved: nevertheless Asa’s hea 
perfect with the Lorp all his ¢ 
15 And he brought in the 
which his father had dedicated, 
the things which himself had ¢ 
cated, into the house of the Li 
silver, and gold, and vessels. 16 1 
there was war between Asa and ] 
sha king of Israel all their day 
And Baasha king of Israel 3 
against Judah, and built ee 
he might not suffer any to go ov 
come in to Asa king of Judah. 
Then Asa took all the silver ane 
gold that were left in the treasm 
the house of the Lorp, and thi 
sures of the king’s house, and ¢ 
vered them into the hand of his 5 
vants: and king Asa sent fl en 
Ben-hadad, the son of Tabri 
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aa 
king of Syria, that 
cus, saying, 19 There 
etween me and thee, and 
father and thy father : 
we sent unto thee a pre- 
and gold; come and 
league with Baasha king of 
sl, that he may depart from me. 
o Ben-hadad hearkened unto 
sa, and sent the captains of the 
ch he had against the cities 
rae and smote Ijon, and Dan, 
el-beth-maachah, and all Cin- 
with all the land of Naphtali. 
t came to pass, when Baasha 
rd thereof, that he left off building 
amah, and dwelt in Tirzah. 23 
ing Asa made a proclamation 
shout all Judah; none was ex- 
1: and they took away the 
‘of Ramah, and the timber 
of wherewith Baasha had build- 
‘and king Asa built with them 
eba of Benjamin, and Mizpah. 23 
rest of all the acts of Asa, and all 
might, and all that he did, and 
fe cities which he built, are they 
& written in the book of the chro- 
es of the kings of Judah ? Never- 
in the time of his old age he 
diseased in his feet. 24 And Asa 
t with his fathers, and was buried 
is fathers in the city of David 
ther: and Jehoshaphat his son 
ed in his stead. 
Brave here a short account of the reign 
; we shall find a more copious history 
Chron. xiv.,xv., and xvi. Here is, 
he length of it: He reigned forty-one 
in Jerusalem, v. 10. In the account 
2 of the kings of Judah we find the 
sr of the good kings and the bad ones 
“equal ; but then we may observe, to 
mfort, that the reign of the good kings 
ally long, but that of the bad kings 
the consideration of which will make 
of God’s church not altogether so 
in that period as it appears at first 
Length of days is in Wisdom’s right 
_ Honour thy father, much more thy 
nly Father, that thy days may be long. 
fhe general good character of it (v. 
n did that which was right in the eyes 
, and that is right indeed which 
God's eyes; those are approved whom 
ends. He did as did David his fa- 
Felten to God, and to his instituted 
was hearty and zealous for that, 
him this honourable character, 
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that he was like David, though he was not a- 
a prophet, or psalmist, as David was. If we 
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come up to the graces of those that have 
gone before us it will be our praise with God, 
though we come skort of their gifts. Asa 
was like David, though he was neither such 
a conqueror net such an author ; for his heart 
was perfect with ihe Lord all his days (wv. 14), 
that is, he was both cordial and constant in 
his religion. What he did for God he was 
simcere in, steady and uniform, and did it 
from a good principle, with a single eye to 
the glory of God. 

Ill. The particular instances of Asa’s piety. 
His times were times of reformation. For, 

1. He removed that which was evil. There 
reformation begins; and a great deal of work 
of that kind his hand found to do. For, 
though it was but twenty years after the 
death of Solomon that he began to reign, yet 
very gross corruption had spread far and 
taken deep root. Immorality he first struck 
at: He took away the sodomites out of the land, 
suppressed the brothels ; for how can either 
prince or people prosper while those cages 
of unclean and filthy birds, more dangerous 
than pest-houses, are suffered to remain? 
Then he proceeded against idolatry: He re- 
moved all the idols, even those that his father 
had made, v.12. His father having made 
them, he was the more concerned to remove 
them, that he might cut off the entail of the 
curse, and prevent the visiting of that ini- 
quity upon him and his. Nay (which re- 
dounds much to his honour, and shows his 
heart was perfect with God), when he found 
idolatry in the court, he rooted it out thence, 
v.13. When it appeared that Maachah his 
mother, or rather his grandmother (but called 
his mother because she had the educating of 
him in his childhood), had an idol in a grove, 
though she was his mother, his grandmo- 
ther,—though, it is likely, she had a parti- 
cular fondness for it,—though, being old, 
she could not live long to patronise it,— 
though she kept it for her own use only, yet 
he would by no means connive at her 
idolatry. Reformation must begin at home. 
Bad practices will never be suppressed in 
the country while they are supported in the 
court. Asa, in every thing else, will honour 
and respect his mother; he loves her well, 
but he loves God better, and (like the Le- 
vite, Deut. xxxiil. 9) readily forgets the re- 
lation when it comes in competition with his 
duty. If she be an idolater, (1.) Her idol 
shall be destroyed, publicly exposed to’con- 
tempt, defaced, and burnt to ashes by the 
brook Kidron, on which, it is probable, he 
strewed the ashes, in imitation of Moses 
(Exod. xxxii. 20) and in token of his detesta- 
tion of idolatry and his indignation at it 
wherever he found it. Let no remains of a 
court-idol appear. (2.) She shall be deposed, 
He removed her from being queen, or from 
the queen, that is, from conversing with his 
wife; he banished her from the court, and 
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Ara’s reign. 


- confined her to an obscure and private life. 


Those that have power are happy when thus 
they have hearts to use it well. ’ 

2. He re-established that which was good 
(v. 15): He brought into the house of God the 
dedicated things which he himself had vowed 
out of the spoils of the Ethiopians he had 
conquered, and which his father had vowed, 
but lived not to bring in pursuant to his vow. 


We must not only cease to do evil, but learn 


to do well, not only cast away the idols of 
our iniquity, but dedicate ourselves and our 
all to God’s honour and glory. When those 
who, in their infancy, were by baptism de- 
voted to God, makeittheir own act and deed to 
join themselves to him and vigorously employ 
themselves in his service, this is bringing inthe 
dedicated things which they and their fathers 
have dedicated: it is necessary justice—ren- 
dering to God the things that are his. 

IV. The policy of his reign. He built 
cities himself, to encourage the increase of 


~ his people (v. 23) and to invite others to him 


by the conveniences of habitation; and he 
was very zealous to hinder Baasha from 
building Ramah, because he designed it for 
the cutting off of communication between his 
people and Jerusalem and to hinder those 
who in obedience to God would come to wor- 
ship there. Anenemy must by no means be 
suffered to fortify a frontier town. 

VY. The faults of his reign. In both the 
things for which he was praised he was found 
defective." The fairest characters are not 
without some but or other in them. 1. Did 
he take away the idols? That was well; 
but the high places were not removed (v. 14) ; 
therein his reformation fell short. He re- 
moved all images which were rivals with the 
true God or false representations of him; 
but the altars which were set up in' high 
places, and to which those’ sacrifices were 
brought which should have been offered on 
the altar in the temple, those he suffered to 
stand, thinking there was no great harm in 
them, they having been used by good men 
before the temple was built, and being loth 
to disoblige the people, who had a kindness 
to them and were wedded to them both by 
custom and convenience ; whereas in Judah 
and Benjamin, the only tribes under Asa’s 
government which lay so near Jerusalem and 
the altars there, there was less pretence for 
them than in those tribes which lay more re- 
mote. They were against the law, which 
obliged them to worship at one place, Deut. 
xii. 11. They lessened men’s esteem of the 
temple and the altars there, and were an open 
gap for idolatry to enter in at, while the 
people were so much addicted to it. It was 
not well that Asa, when his hand was in, did 
not remove these. Nevertheless his heart 
was perfect with the Lord. This affords us 
a comfortable note, That those may be found 
honest and upright with God, and be ac- 
cepted of him, who yet, in some instances, 
come short of doing the good they might and 
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should do. 
the indispensable con 
yenant is not to be unde 
(then we were all undone), bu 
Did he bring in the dedicated 
was well; but he afterwards a 
dicated things, when he took 
silver out of the house. of Goda 
as a bribe to Benhadad, to hire’ 
his league with Baasha, and, by mak 
inroad 1 upon his country, to give him 
sion from the building of Ramah, », 1 
Here he sinned, (1.) In tempting B 
to break his league, and so to violate th 
lic faith. If he did wrong in doing 
certainly he did, Asa did’ wrong in } 
ing him to do it, (2.) In that he. ec ¢ 
trust God, who had done so much fe 
to free him out of this strait, without 
such indirect means to help himself, 
taking the gold out of the treasury 
temple, which was not to be made 
on extraordinary occasions. b 
succeeded. Benhadad made a descen 
the land of Israel, which obliged B2 
retire with his whole force from 
20, 21), which gave Asa a fair op 
demolish his works there, and th 
stones served him for’ the buildi 
cities of his own, v. 22. But, th 
design prospered, we find it was d 
to God; and though Asa valu 
upon the policy of it, and prom 
that it would effectually secure his’ 
was told by the prophet that he 
foolishly, and that thenceforth he she 
wars; see 2 Chron. xvi. 7—9. — iy 4 
VI. The troubles of his reign. 
most part he prospered ; but, 1. Baash 
of Israel was a: very troublesome 
to him. He reigned twenty-fou 
all his days had war, more or less, 
v. 16. This was the effect of th 
the kingdoms, that they were ¢ 
vexing one another, and so weaker 
another, which made them both < 
prey to the common enemy. 2. 
age he was himself) afflicted with 
He was diseased in his feet, which 
him less fit for business and peevish | 
those about him, 1 ae 
VII. The conclusion of his ; 
acts of it were more largely rec 
common history (to which referen 
had, v. 23) than in this sacred 
reigned long, but finished at last 
and left his throne to a sacnesiy no 
ferior to him. \ 


25 And Nadab the ‘son ¢ 
boam began to reign over 
the second year of Asa ki 
dah, and reigned over *I 
years. 26 And he did e 
sight. of the Lorp, and 
the way of his father; and in 


aa rerha to sin. 27 
son of Ahijah, of the 
achar, conspired against 
aasha smote him at Gib- 

ich belonged to the Philis- 


t Rieich. 28 Even in the 
Asa king of Judah did 
’ him, and reigned in his 
And it came to pass, when 
that he smote all the 
Jeroboam ; he left not to 
any that breathed, until he 
oyed him, according unto 
ig of the Lorn, which he 
his servant Ahijah the Shi- 
30 Because of the sins of 
im which he sinned, and which 
Israel sin, by his provocation 
th he provoked the Lorp 
‘of Israel to anger. 31 Now the 
the acts of Nadab, and all that 
‘are they not written in the 
the chronicles of the kings of 
Nay And there was war * be- 
.and Baasha king of Israel 
ays. 33 In the ‘third year 
‘king of Judah began Baasha 
of Ahijah to reign over all Is- 
¥ irzah, twenty and four years. 
Lhe did evil in the sight of the 
and walked in the way of Je- 
m, and in his sin wherewith 
Israel to sin. 
snow to'take a view of the miserable 
srael, while the kingdom of Judah 
appy under, Asa’s good government. 
reatened ‘that they should be as a 
ken im the water (ch. xiv. 15), and so 
when, during the single reign of 
@ government of their kingdom was 
: seven different hands, as we find in 
the following chapter. Jeroboam 
the throne in the beginning of his 
Ahab at the end of it, and between 
e Nadab, Baasha, Blah, Zimri, 
and Omri, undermining and destroy- 
ther. This they got by deserting 
e both of God and of David. Here 
s, 1. The ruin and extirpation of the 
y of Jeroboara, according to the word of 
iby Ahijah. His son Nadab suc- 
. If the death of his brother 
had a due influence upon him to 
eligious, and ‘the honour done 
ath had engaged him to follow 
mple, his reign might have been 
ious ; but he walked in the way 
CEs 26), kept up the worship of 
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Te pein of. ‘Nadab and ‘ae 


his calves, and forbade his subjects to go up 
to Jerusalem to worship, sinned and made Is- 
rael to sin, and therefore God brought ruin 
upon him quickly, in the second year of his 


reign. He was besieging Gibbethon, a city 
which the Philistines had taken from the 
Danites, and was endeavouring to re-take it ; 
and there, in the midst of his army, did 
Baasha, with others, conspire against him 
and kill him (v. 27), and so little interest had 
he in the affections of his people that his 
army did not only not avenge his death, but 
chose his murderer for his successor. Whe- 
ther Baasha did it upon a personal pique 
against Nadab, or to be avenged on the 
house of Jeroboam for some affront received 
from them, or whether under pretence of 
freeing his country from the tyranny of a 
bad prince, or whether merely from a prin- 
ciple of ambition, to make way for himself 
to the throne, does not appear; but he slew 
him, and reigned in his stead, v.28. And the first 
thing he did when he cameto the crown was to 
cut off all the house of Jeroboam, that he might 
the better secure himself and his own usurped 
government. He thought it not enough to im- 
prison or banish them, but he destroyed them, 
left not only no males (as was foretold, ch. 
xiv. 10), but none that breathed. Herein he 
was barbarous, but God was righteous. Je- 
roboam’s sin was punished (v. 30) ; for those 
that provoke God do it to their own confusion ; 
see Jer. vii. 19. Ahijah’s prophecy was ac- 
complished (v. 29); forno word of God shall 
fall to the ground. Divine threatenings are 
not bugbears. 2. The elevation of Baasha. 
He shall be tried awhile, as Jeroboam was. 
Twenty-four years he reigned (. 33), but 


showed that it was not from any dislike to. 


Jeroboam’s sin that he destroyed his family, 
but from malice and ambition; for, when he 
had rooted out the sinner, he himself clave 
to the sin, and walked in the way of Jeroboam 
(v. 34), though he had seen the end of that 
way ; so strangely was his heart hardened 
with the deceitfulness of sin. 

CHAP. XVI. 


This chapter relates wholly to the kingdom of Israel, and the re- 
volutions of that kingdom—many ina little time. The utter 
ruin of Jeroboam’s family, after it had been twenty-four years 
aroyal family, we read of inthe foregoing chapter. In this chap 
ter we have, I. The ruin of Baasha’s family, after it had been. 
but twenty-six years a royal family, foretold by a prophet (ver. 
1—7), and executed by Zimri, one of his captains, ver. 8—14. 
II. The seven days’ reign of Zimri, and his sudden fall, ver. 15 
—20. III. The struggle between Omri and Tibni, and Omri’s 
prevalency, and his reign, ver. 21—28. IV. The beginning of 
the reign of Ahab, of whom we shall afterwards read much, ver. 
29—33. V. The rebuilding of Jericho, v. 34. All this while, i in 
Judah, things went weil. 


HEN the word of the Lorp 
came to Jehu the son of Hanani 
against Baasha, saying, 2 Foras- 
much as I exalted thee out of the 
dust, and made thee prince over my 
people Israel; and thou hast walked 
in the way of Jeroboam, and hast 
made my people Israel to sin, to pro- 
voke me to anger with their sins; 3 


Ruin of Baasha’s family foretold. 


of Baasha, and the posterity of his 
house ; and will make thy house like 
the house of Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat. 4 Him that dieth of Baasha 
in the city shall the dogs eat; and 
him that dieth of his in the fields 
shall the fowls of the air eat. 5 Now 
the rest of the acts of Baasha, and 
what he did, and his might, are they 
not written in the book of the chro- 
nicles of the kings of Israel? 6 So 
Baasha slept with his fathers, and 
was buried in Tirzah: and Elah his 
son reigned in his stead. 7 And also 
by the hand of the prophet Jehu the 
son of Hanani came the word of the 
Lorp against Baasha, and against his 
house, even for all the evil that he 
did in the sight of the Lor», in pro- 
voking him to anger with the work 
of his hands, in being like the house 
of Jeroboam; and because he killed 
him. 8 In the twenty and sixth year 
of Asa king of Judah began Elah the 
son of Baasha to reign over Israel in 
Tirzah, two years. 9 And his ser- 
vant Zimri, captain of half his cha- 
riots, conspired against him, as he 
was in Tirzah, drinking himself drunk 
in the house of Arza steward of his 
house in Tirzah. 10 And Zimri went 
in and smote him, and killed him, in 
the twenty and seventh year of Asa 
king of Judah, and reigned in his 
stead. 11 And it came to pass, when 
he began to reign, as soon as he sat 
on his throne, that he slew all the 
house of Baasha: he left him not one 
that pisseth against a wall, neither of 
his kinsfolks, nor of his friends. 12 
Thus did Zimri destroy all the house 
of Baasha, according to the word of 
the Lorp, which he spake against 
Baasha by Jehuthe prophet, 13 For 
all the sins of Baasha, and the sins 
of Elah his son, by which they sin- 
ned, and by which they made Israel 
to sin, in provoking the Lorp God 
of Israel to anger with their vanities. 
14 Now the rest of the acts of Elah, 
and all that he did, are they not 
written in the book of the chronicles 
of the kings of Israel? 

Here is, I, The ruin of the family of 
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Behold, I will take away the posterity | Baasha foretold. 
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“He » 
enough to have raised 
family—active, politic, and ig 
was an idolater, and this brought de: 
upon his family. ce 
1. God sent him warning of it 
(1.) That, if he were thereby wrou 
to repent and reform, the ruin might 
vented; for God threatens, that he 
strike, as one that desires not the 
sinners. (2.) That, if not, it might 
that the destruction when it did com 
ever might be instruments of it, was 
of God’s justice and the punishment 
2. The warning was sent by Jehu 
of Hanani. The father was a seer, 
phet, at the same time (2 Chron. xvi. 
was sent to Asa king of Judah; but: 
who was young and more active, was 
this longer and more dangerous exy 
to Baasha king of Israel. Juniores 
bores—Toil and adventure are for the 
This Jehu was a prophet and the 
prophet. Prophecy, thus happily é 
was worthy of so much the more. 
This Jehu continued long in his us¢ 
for we find him reproving Jehosha 
Chron. xix. 2) above forty years aft 
writing the annals of that prince, 2 
xx. 34, The message which this | 
brought to Baasha is much the sam 
that which Ahijah sent to Jeroboam 
wife. 7 
(1.) He reminds Baasha of the gre: 
God had done for him (v. 2): I ena 
out of the dust to the throne of glory, 
instance of the divine sovereignty an 
1 Sam. ii. 8. Baasha seemed to hay 
himself by his own treachery and 
yet there was a hand of Providence 
bring about God’s counsel, concernit 
boam’s house; and God’s owning” 
vancement as his act and deed do 
means amount to the patronising of 
bition and treachery. It is God thi 
power into bad men’s hands, which k 
to serve his good purposes, notwiths 
the bad use they make of it. 
prince over my people. God calls I 
people still, though wretchedly eo 
because they retained the covénant of 
cision, and there were many good 
among them ; it was not till jong af 
they were called Loammi, not 
Hos. i. 9. w 
(2.) He charges him with high 
misdemeanours. [1.] That he had cat 
rael to sin, had seduced God’s subjec 
their allegiance and brought them t 
dunghill-deities the homage due to 
and herein he had walked in the way 
boam (v. 2), and been like his house 
[2.] That he had himself provoked 
anger with the work of his hands, tha 
worshipping images, the work of men's 
though perhaps others made them, 
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served them and thereby avowed the 
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hey are eee i called the 
his hands. (3.] That he had de- 

e house of Jeroboam (v. 7), because 
, namely, Jeroboam’s son and all 
d done that with an eye to God, 
and glory, and from a holy in- 
against the sins of Jeroboam and 
‘4 he would have been accepted and 
d as a minister of God’s justice; 
e did it, he was only the tool of 
tice, but a servant to his own lusts, 
justly punished for the malice and 
tion which actuated and governed him 
edid. Note, Those who are in any 
ipioyed- in denouncing or executing 
tice of God (magistrates or ministers) 
concerned to do it from a good prin- 
and in a holy manner, lest it turn into 
‘them and they make themselves ob- 


E 


it. 

He foretels the same destruction to 
pon his family which he himself had 
nployed to bring upon the family of 
m0. 3, 4. Note, Those who re- 
others in their sins may expect to re- 
them in their plagues, especially 
ho seem zealous against such sins in 
as they allow themselves in ; the house 
was reckoned with for the blood of 
se of Ahab, Hos. i. 4. 
. Areprieve granted for some time, so 
that Baasha himself dies in peace, and 
d with honour in his own royal city 
0 far is he from being a prey either to 
‘dogs or to the fowls, which yet was 
med to his house, v. 4. He lives not 
to see or feel the punishment threat- 
et he was himself the greatest delin- 
Certainly there must be a future 
| which impenitent sinners will suffer 
own persons, and not escape, as 
they do in this world. Baasha died 

no visible stroke of divine vengeance 
ght that appears, but God laid up his 
| for his children, as Job speaks, ch. 
. Thus he often visits sin. Observe, 
is punished by the destruction of his 
after his death, and his children are 
d by the abuse of their bodies after 
ih ; that is the only thing which the 
ning specifies (v. 4), that the dogs 
fowls of the air should eat them, as 
im were designed a tacit intimation 
are punishments after death, when 
done its worst, which will be the 
punishments and are most to be 
3 these judgments on the body and 
y signified judgments on the soul 
rated from the body, by him who, 
as killed, has power to cast into hell. 
ixecution ‘done at last. Baasha’s son 
like Jeroboam’s son Nadab, reigned 
ears, and then was slain by Zimri, 
his own soldiers, as Nadab was by 
so like was his house made to that of 


‘as was threatened, v.3. Because 
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Zimri’s death. 


for which God contended with him being the 
destruction of Jeroboam’s family, the more 
the destruction of his own resembled that, 
the nearer did the punishment resemble the 
sin, as face answers to face in a glass. 

1. As then, so now, the king himself was 
first slain, but Elah fell more ingloriously 
than Nadab. Nadab was slain in the field of 
action and honour, he and his army then be- 
sieging Gibbethon (ch. xv. 27); but the siege 
being then raised upon that disaster, and the 
city remaining still in the Philistines’ hands, 
the army of Israel was now renewing the at- 
tempt (v. 15) and Elah should have been 
with them to command in chief, but he loved, 
his own ease and safety better than his honour 
or duty, or the public good, and therefore 
staid behind to take his pleasure ; and, when 
he was drinking himself drunk in his servant’s 
house, Zimri killed him, v. 9, 10. Let it be 
a warning to drunkards, especially to those 
who designedly drink themselves drunk, that 
they know not but death may surprise them 
in that condition. (1.) Death comes easily 
upon men when they are drunk. Besides 
the chronic diseases which men frequently 
bring themselves into by hard drinking, and 
which cut them off in the midst of their days, 
men in that condition are more easily over- 
come by an enemy, as Amnon by Absalom, 
and are liable to more bad accidents, being 
unable to help themselves. (2.) Death comes 
terribly upon men in that condition. Find- 
ing them in the act of sin, and incapacitated 
for any act of devotion, that day comes upon 
them unawares (Luke xxi. 34), like a thief. 

2. As then, so now, the whole family was 
cut off, and rooted out. The traitor was the 
successor, to whom the unthinking people 
tamely submitted, as if it were all one to 
them what king they had, so that they had 
one. The first. thing Zimri did was to siay 
all the house of Baasha; thus he held by 
cruelty what he got by treason. His cruelty 
seems to have extended further than Baasha’s 
did against the house of Jeroboam, for he 
left to Elah none of his kinsfolks or friends 
(v. 11), none of his avengers (so the word is), 
none that were likely to avenge his death; 
yet divine justice soon avenged it so remark- 
ably that it was used as a proverb Jong after, 
Had Zimri peace who slew his master? 2 
Kings ix. 31. In this, (1.) The word of God 
was fulfilled, v.12. (2.) The sins of Baasha 
and Elah were reckoned for, with which they 
provoked God by their vanities, v.13. Their 
idols are called their vanities, for they cannot 
profit nor help. Miserable are those whose 
deities are vanities. 


15 In the twenty and seventh year 
of Asa king of Judah did Zimri reign 
seven days in Tirzah. And the peo- 
ple wereencamped against Gibbethon, 
which belonged to the Philistines. 16 


was like his, and one of the sins! And the people that were encamped 
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heard say, Zimri hath conspired, and 
hath also slain the king: wherefore 
all Israel made Omri, the captain of 
the host, king over Israel that day in 
the camp. 17 And Omri went up 
from Gibbethon, and all Israel with 
him, and they besieged Tirzah. : 18 
And it came to pass, when Zimri saw 
that the city was taken, that he went 
into the palace of the king’s house, and 
burnt the king’s house over him with 
fire, and died, 19 For his sins which 
he sinned in doing evil in the sight of 


the Lorp, in walking in the way of| Tirzah, the royal city, whereupon the’ 


Jeroboam, and in his sin which he 
did, to make Israel to sin. 20 Now 
the rest of the acts of Zimri, and his 
treason that he wrought, are they not 
written in the book of the chronicles 
of the kings of Israel? 21 Then 
were the people of Israel divided into 
two parts: half of the people followed 
Tibni the son of Ginath, to make him 
king; and half followed Omri. 22 
But the people that followed Omri 
prevailed against the people that fol- 
lowed Tibni the son of Ginath: so 
Tibni died, and Omrireigned. 23 In 
the thirty and first year of Asa king 
of Judah began. Omri-to reign over 
Israel, twelve years : six years reigned 
he in Tirzah. 24 And he bought the 
hill Samaria of Shemer for two talents 
of silver, and built on the hill, and 
called the name of the city which he 
built, after the name of Shemer, 
owner of the hill, Samaria. 25 But 
Omri wrought evil in the eyes of the 
Lorp, and did worse than ‘all that 
were before him. 26. For he walked 
in all the way of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat, and. in his sin wherewith 
he made Israel to sin, to provoke the 
Lorp God of Israel to anger with 
their vanities. 27 Now the rest of 
the acts of Omri which he did, and 
his might that he showed, are they 
not written m the book of the chro- 
nicles of the kings of Israel? 28 So 
Omri slept with his fathers, and was 
buried in Samaria: and Ahab his‘son 
reigned in his stead. 

Solomon observes (Prov. xxviii. 2) that for 


the transgression of a land many were the 
princes thereof (so it was here in Israel), but 
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by a man of unc 
shall be prolonged—so it 
the same time under Asa. 


sake God they are out of the 


establishment. Zimri, and T° 
are here striving for the | 
aspiring men ruin one ine 
others in the ruin. ui Be ‘sions 
the settlement of Omri; we must ¢ 
take him along with us through 
the story. ‘siete a 

I. How he was chosen, as the Rom 
perors often were, by the army in th 
now encamped before Gibbethon. — 
was soon brought. thither that Zim 
slain their king (v. 16) and set up hin 


Omri king in the camp, that they 
without delay avenge the death of Ela 
Zimri. Though he was idle and intem 
yet he was their king, and they wor 
tamely submit to his murderer, nor 
treason go unpunished, They id | 
tempt to avenge the aed ae a 
Baasha, perhaps because the house 
had ruled with more gentleness 
house of Jeroboam ; but Zimri s 
resentments of the provoked ; 
siege of Gibbethon is quitted (P 
sure to gain when Israelites ¢ 
Zimri is prosecuted. 
II. How he conquere: Zimri, who 
to have reigned seven days (v, 15),8 
before Omri was proclaimed king an 
self proclaimed traitor; but we may § 
it was a longer time before he ie 
continued long enough to show his 
tion to the way of Jeroboam, and t¢ 
himself obnoxious to the justice of ¢ 
supporting his idolatry, v.19. Tira 
a beautiful city, but not fortified, | 
Omri soon made himself master of it 
forced Zimri into the palace, which 
unable to defend, and _ yet unwilling 
render, he burnt, and himself in it 
Unwilling that his rival should eve 
that sumptuous palace, he burn % 
fearing that if he fell into the hand: 
army, either alive or dead, he should 
nominiously treated, he burnt hims 
See what, desperate practices men’s, 
ness sometimes brings them to, an 
hurries them into their own ruin; 
disposition of incendiaries, who set 
and kingdoms on fire, though they ar 
selves in danger of perishing in the: 
III. How he struggled with 
length got clear of him: Half 
followed this Tibnt (wv, 21), pi 
who yyere in Zimri’s interest, 
others joined, who would no 
chosen in the camp (lest he shou 
the sword and a standing army), 
vention of the states. The cont 
these two lasted some years, and, 
cost a great. deal of blood on both s 
it was in the twenty-seven Ld eal 


rst elected (v. 15) and thence 
pohis reign are to be dated ; 
the thirty-first year of ‘Asa 
an to reign without.a rival; then 
|, it is likely in battle, and Omri 
22, Sir Walter Raleigh, in his 
e World (J. ii. ci)19:§. 6), en- 
- why it was that in all these con- 
revolutions of the kmgdom of 
never thought of returning to 
eof David; and uniting themselves 
dah, for then it was better with them 
and he thinks the reason was be- 
kings of Judah assumed a more 
e, arbitrary, and despotic power than 
f Israel. It was the heaviness of 
at they complained of when they 
ted from the house of David, and 
of that made them ever after averse 
and attached to kings, of their own, 
r more by law and the rules of a 
d monarchy. 
How he reigned when he was at length 
the throne. 1. He made himself 
yy building Samaria, which, ever 
the royal city,of the kings of Is- 
palace at Tirzah being burnt), and 
ess of time grew so considerable that 
fname to the middle part of Canaan 
y between Galilee on the north and 
the south) and to the imhabitants 
untry, who were called Samaritans. 
ht the ground for two talents of 
mewhat more than £700 of our 
or a talent was £353. 11s. 103d. 
hemer, who sold him the ground, 
ve it considerably the cheaper 
dition that the. city should be 
r his name, for otherwise it would 


Samaria, or Shemeren (as it is\in 
eb rew), from Shemer, the former owner, 
The kings of Israel changed their 
eats, Shechem first, then Tirzah, now 
but the kings of Judah were con- 
ferusalem, the city of God.. Those 
re to the Lord fix, but those that 
m ever wander. 2. He made him- 
mous by his wickedness ; for he did 
im all that were before. him, v. 25. 
the. was brought to the throne with 
culty, and Providence had remark- 
ured. him in his. advancement, yet 
more profane, or more superstitious, 
ha eater persecutor, than either of the 
‘Jeroboam or Baasha.:. He went 
an they had done in establishing 
y a law, a forcing his subjects to 
h him in it; for we read of the 
: Omri, the keeping of which made 
solation, Mic. vi. 16. Jeroboam 
to sin by temptation, example, 
nent; but, Omri did it by com- 
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be ended his reign, v. 27, 28. 
Some repute for the might which 
‘Many a bad man has been a 


boam and Baasha themselves; but, like them, 
left it to his posterity to fill up the measure, 
and then pay off the scores, of his iniquity. 

29 And in the thirty and eighth 
year of Asa king of Judah began 
Ahab the son of Omri to reign over 
Israel: and Ahab the son of Omri 
reigned over Israel in Samaria twenty 
and two years. 30 And Ahab the 
son of Omri did evil in the sight of 
the Lorp above all that were before 
him. 31 And it came to pass, as if 
it had been a light thing for him ‘to 
walk in the sins of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat, that he took to wife Jeze- 
bel the daughter of Ethbaal king of 
the Zidonians, and went and served 
Baal, and worshipped him. 32 And 
he reared up an. altar for Baal in the 
house of Baal, which he had. built: in 
Samaria. 33 ‘And Ahab made a grove; 
and Ahab did more to provoke the 
Lorp God of Israel to anger than all 
the kings of Israel that were before 
him. 34 In his days did Hiel the 
Beth-elite build Jericho: he laid the 
foundation thereof in Abiram his 
first-born, and set up the gates there- 
of in his youngest son Segub, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lorn, which 
he spake by Joshua the son of Nun. 

We have here the beginning of the reign 
of Ahab, of whom we have more particulars 
recorded than of any of the kings of Israel 
We have here only a general idea given us 
of him, as the worst of all the kings, that we 
may expect what the particulars will be. He 
reigned twenty-two years, long enough to do 
a great deal of mischief. 

I. He exceeded all his. predecessors in 
wickedness, did evil above all that were before 
him (v.30), and, as if. if were done with a 
particular enmity both to God and Israel, to 
affront him and ruin them, it is said, He did 
more purposely to provoke the Lord. God: of 
Israel to anger, and, consequently, to send 
judgments on his land, than all the kings of 
Israel, that were before him, v. 33... It was 
bad with the people when every successive 
king was worse than his predecessor. What 
would they come to at last? He had seen 


the ruin of other wicked kings and their — 


families; yet, instead of taking warning, his 
heart was hardened and enraged against God 
by it. He thought it a light thing to walk in 
the sins of Jeroboam, v. 31.) It was nothing 
to break the second commandment by image- 
worship, he would ‘set aside the first also by 
introducing other gods; his little finger should 
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_ Ahab’s reign. 
(stout man. He died in his bed, as did Jero. 
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Elijah’s first prophecy. 
tall heavier upon God’s ordinances than Jero- 
boam’s loins. Making light of less sins 
makes way for greater, and those that en- 
fleavour to extenuate other people’s sins will 
but aggravate their own. 

IJ. He married a wicked woman, who he 
knew would bring in the worship of Baal, 
and seemed to marry her with that design. 
As if it had been a light thing to walk in the 
sins of Jeroboam, he took ‘to wife Jezebel 
(v. 31), a zealous idolater, extremely impe- 
rious and malicious in her natural temper, 
addicted to witcherafts and whoredoms (2 
Kings ix. 22), and every way vicious. The 
false prophetess spoken of Rev. ii. 20 is there 
called Jezebel, for a wicked woman could not 
be called by a worse name than hers ; what 
mischiefs she did, and what mischief at last 
befel her (2 Kings ix. 33), we shall find in 
the following story; this one strange wife 
debauched Israel more than all the strange 
wives of Solomon. 

III. He set up the worship of Baal, for- 
sook the God of Israel and served the god 
of the Sidonians, Jupiter instead of Jehovah, 
the sun (so some think), a deified hero of the 
Phenicians (so others): he was weary of the 
golden calves, and thought they had been 
worshipped long enough; such vanities were 
they that those who had been fondest of them 
at length grew sick of them, and, like adul- 
terers, must have variety. In honour of this 
mock deity, whom they called Baal—iord, 
and for the convenience of his worship, 1. 
Ahab built a temple in Samaria, the royal 
city, because the temple of God was in Jeru- 
salem, the royal city of the other kingdom. 
He would have Baal’s temple near him, that 
he might the better frequent it, protect it, 
and put honour upon it. 2. He reared an 
altar in that temple, on which to offer sacri- 
fice to Baal, by which they acknowledged 
their dependence upon him and sought his 
favour. O the stupidity of idolaters, who 
are at a great expense to make one their 
friend whom they might have chosen whether 
they would make a god of or no! 3. He 
made a grove about his temple, either a na- 
tural one, by planting shady trees there, or, 
if those would be too long in growing, an 
artificial one in imitation of it; for it is not 
said he planted, but he made a grove, some- 
thing that answered the intention, which was 
to conceal and so countenance the abomi- 
nable impurities that were committed in the 
filthy worship of Baal. Lwucus, a lucendo, 
quia non lucet—He that doeth evil hateth 
the light 

IV. One of his subjects, in imitation of his 
presumption, ventured to build Jericho, in 
defiance of the curse Joshua had long since 
pronounced on him that should attempt it, 
v. 34. It comes in as an instance of the 
height of impiety to which men had arrived, 
especially at Bethel, where one of the calves 
was, for of that city this daring sinner was. 
Ohverve, 1. How ill he did. Like Achan he 
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meddled with the — 
that to his own use whi 
God’s honour. He began to bui 
fiance of the curse well known in 
ing with it perhaps as a bugbear, 
its force worn out by length of tim 
was above 500 years since it was pron 
Josh. vi. 26. He went on to build 
fiance of the execution of the curse ij 
for, though his eldest son died y 
began, yet be would proceed in cont 
God and his wrath revealed from 
against his ungodliness. 2. Howill 
He built for his children, but God w 
childless ; his eldest son died when he 
the youngest when he finished, and 
rest (it is supposed) between. ote, 
whom God curses are cursed indee¢ 
ever hardened his heart against G 
prospered. God keep us back fro 
sumptuous sins, those great tre 
sions ! 
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So sad was the character both of the princes and peop! 
as described in the foregoing chapter, that one migi 
pected God would cast off'a people that had so cast! 
as an evidence to the contrary, never was Israel 
a good prophet as when it was sv plagued with 
Never was king so bold to siu as Ahab; never was 
bold to reprove and threaten as Elijah, whose 
this chapter and is full of wonders. Scarcely 
Old-Testament history shines brighter than this 
spirit and power of Elias; he only, of all the prophe 
honour of Enoch, the first prophet, to be transla 
should not see death, and the honour of Moses, t 
phet, to attend our Saviour in his transfiguratio} oe 
phets prophesied and wrote, he prophesied and acte 
uothing; but his actions cast mre lustre on his nai 
writings did on theirs. In this chapter we have, I. 
tion of a famine in Israel, through the want of rain 
The provision made for him in that famine, 1. B 
at the brook Cherith, ver. 2—7. 2, When that fai 
widow at Zarephath, who received him in the vam 
phet and had a prophet’s reward ; for (1.) He mi 
meal and her oil, ver. 8—16. (2.) He rai er 
life, ver. 17—24. Thus his story begins with ju 
miracles, designed to awaken that stupid generation 
deeply corrupted themselves. a 


ND Elijah the Tishbite, x 

of the inhabitants of — 

said unto Ahab, As the Lor 
of Israel liveth, before whom I 
there shall not be dew nor rail 
years, but according to my wo 
And the word of the Lori 
unto him, saying, 3 Get thee 
and turn thee eastward, and hi 
self by the brook Cherith, tha 
fore Jordan. 4 And it shall} 
thou shalt drink of the brook 
have commanded the ravens” 
thee there. 5 So he went a 
according unto the word of the 
for he went and dwelt by 
Cherith, that is before Jordan 
the ravens brought him 
flesh in the morning, and br 
flesh in the evening; and h 
of the brook. 7 And it cami 
after a while, that the brook d 


had been no rain in the 


ry of Elijah begins somewhat 
Usually, when a prophet enters, 
some account of his parentage, are 
se son he was and of what tribe; 
1 drops (so to speak) out of the 
if, like Melchisedek, he were with- 
, without mother, and without de- 
yhich made some of the Jews fancy 
as an angel sent from heaven ; but 
e has assured us that he was a man 
hike passions as we are (James v. 
ch perhaps intimates, not only that 
Tiable to the common infirmities of 
nature, but that, by his natural tem- 
sa man of strong passions, more 
ager than most men, and therefore 
re fit to deal with the daring sinners 
‘age he lived in: so wonderfully does 
it men to the work he designs them 
ugh spiritsare called to rough services. 
nation needed such a man as Luther 
the ice. Observe, 1. The prophet’s 
Elijahu—* My God Jehovah is he” 
ignifies), “‘is he who sends me and 
a me and bear me out, is he to whom 
d bring Israel back and who alone can 
at great work.” 2. His country: 
of the inhabitants of Gilead, on the 
de Jordan, either of the tribe of Gad 
alf of Manasseh, for Gilead was di- 
tween them ; but whether a native of 
of those tribes is uncertain. ‘The ob- 
of his parentage was no prejudice to 
imency afterwards. We need not en- 
hence men are, but what they are: 
@ a good thing, no matter though it 
‘out of Nazareth. Israel was sorely 
ded when God sent them this balm 
Gilead and this physician thence. He 
lied a Tishbite from Thisbe, a town in 
try. ‘Two things we have an ac- 
of here in the beginning of his story :— 
How he foretold a famine, a long and 
yous famine, with which Israel should be 
for their sins. That fruitful land, 
mt of rain, should be turned into bar- 
for the iniquity of those that dwelt 
He went and told Ahab this; did 
Sper it to the people, to make them 
ed tothe government, but proclaimed 
e king, in whose power it was to re- 
the land, and so to prevent the judg- 
It is probable that he reproved Ahab 
idolatry and other wickedness, and 
m that unless he repented and re- 
| this judgment would be brought 
and. ‘There should be neither dew 
lin for some years, none but according 
ord, that is, “Expect none till you 
n me again.” The apostle teaches 
erstand this, not only of the word 
y, but the word of prayer, which 
ey of the clouds, James v. 17, 18. 
arnestly (in a holy indignation at 
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Israel’s apostasy, and a holy zeal for the 
| glory of God, whose judgments were defied} 
that it might not rain ; and, according to his 
prayers, the heavens became as brass, till he 
prayed again that it might rain. In allusion 
to this story it is said of God’s witnesses 
(Rev. xi. 6), These have power to shut heaven, 
that it rain not in the days of their prophecy. 
Elijah lets Ahab know, 1. That the Lord Je- 
hovah is the God of Israel, whom he had for- 
saken. 2. That he is a living God, and not. 
like the gods he worshipped, which were: 
dead dumb idols. 3. That he himself was. 
God’s servant in office, and a messenger sent. 
from him: “ It is he before whom I stand, to: 
minister to him,” or “whom I now repre- 
sent, in whose stead I stand, and in whose 
name I speak, in defiance of the prophets of 


Baal and the groves.” 4. That, notwith- _ 


standing the present peace and prosperity of 
the kingdom of Israel, God was displeased 
with them for their idolatry and would chas-. 


tise them for it by the want of rain (which, _ 


when he withheld if, it was not in the power’ 
of the gods they served to bestow; for are: 


‘there any of the vanities of the heathen that 


can give rain? Jer. xiv. 22), which would 
effectually prove their impotency, and the 
folly of those who left the living God, to: 
make their court to such as could do neither: 
good nor evil; and this he confirms with a. 
solemn oath—As the Lord God of Israel liveth, 
that Ahab might stand the more in awe of 
the threatening, the divine life bemg engaged 
for the accomplishment of it. 5. He lets: 
Ahab know what interest he had in heaven : 
It shall be according to my word. With 
what dignity does he speak when he speaks. 
in God’s name, as one who well understood 
that commission of a prophet (Jer. i. 10), I 
have set thee over the nations and over the 
kingdoms. ‘See the power of prayer and tha 
truth of God’s word; for he performeth the: 
counsel of his messengers. 

II. How he was himself taken care of in 
that famine. 1. How he was hidden. God 
bade him go and hide himself by the brook 
Cherith, v. 3. This was intended, not so: 
much for his preservation, for it does not ap- 
pear that Ahab immediately sought his life, 
but as a judgment to the people, to whom, 
if he had publicly appeared, he might have 
been a blessing both by his instructions and 
his intercession, and so have shortened the 
days of their calamity; but God had deter- 
mined it should last three years and a half, 


and therefore, so long, appointed Elijah to’ 


abscond, that he might not be solicited to re- 
voke the sentence, the’execution of which he 
had said should be according to his word. 
When God speaks concerning a nation, te 
pluck up and destroy, he finds some way or 
other to remove those that would stand in 
the gap to turn away hiswrath. It bodes ill 
to a people when good men and good mi- 
nisters are ordered to hide themselves. When 
God intended to send rain upon ‘the earth 
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Ahab, ch. xviii. 1. 


1 KINGS. | 
then he bade Elijah go and show himself to | Jacob did (Gen. 
For the present, in obe-| brought it to them, 


a “et 


eine e 
whose the e 


dience to the divine command, he went and! fulness thereof, the world and th 


dwelt all alone in some obscure unfrequented 
place, where he was not discovered, probably 
among the reeds of the brook. If Providence 
calls us to solitude and retirement, it becomes 
us to acquiesce ; when we cannot. be useful 
we must be patient, and when we cannot 
work for God we must sit still quietly for 


him. 2. How he was fed. Though he could, 


not work there, having nothing to do but to 
meditate and pray (which would help to pre- 
pare him for his usefulness afterwards), yet 
he shall eat, for he is in the way of his duty, 
and verily he shall be fed, in the day of famine 
he shall be satisfied. .When the woman, the 
church, is driven into, the wilderness, care is 
taken that she be fed and nourished there, 
time, times, and half.a time, that is, three 
years and a half, which was just the time of 
Elijah’s concealment. ,See Rev. xii. 6, 14. 
Elijah must drink of the brook, and the 
ravens were appointed to bring him meat 
\w. 4) and did so, v. 6. Here, (1.) The pro- 


vision was plentiful, and good, and constant, | 


bread and flesh twice a day, daily bread and 
food conyenient.. We may suppose that he 
fared not so sumptuously as the prophets of 
the groves, who did eut at Jezebel's table (ch. 
xvili. 19), and yet. better than the rest of the 
Lord’s prophets, whom Obadiah fed with 
bread and water, ch. xviii. 4. It ill becomes 
God’s servants, especially his servants thepro- 
phets, to be nice and curious about their food 
and te affect dainties and varieties; if nature 
be sustained, no matter though the palate be 
not pleased ; instead of envying those who 
have daintier fare, we should think how many 
there are, better than we, who live comfort- 
ably upon coarser fare and would be glad of 
our leayings., Elijah had but one meal 
brought him at a time, every morning and 
every evening, to teach him not to take 
thought for the morrow. Let those who have 
but from hand to mouth learn to live upon 
Providence. and trust it for the bread of the 
day m the day; thank God for bread this 
day, and let to-morrow bring bread with it. 
(2.) The caterers were very unlikely; the 
ravens brought it to him. Obadiah, and 
others in Israel that had not bowed the knee 
to Baal, would gladly have entertained Elijah; 
but, he was a man, by himself, and must be 
fed in an extraordinary way. He was a 
figure of John the baptist, whose meat was 
locusts and wild honey. God could have 
sent angels to minister to him, as he did 
afterwards (ch. xix. 5)-and as he did to our 
Saviour (Matt. iy. 11), but he chose to send 
by winged messengers of another nature, to 
show that when he pleases he can serve his 
own purposes by the meanest creatures as 
effectually as by the mightiest. Ifit be asked 
whence the ravens had this provision, how 
and where it was cooked, and whether they 
came honestly by it, we must answer, as 


civ Sharein. But why ravens 
are birds of prey, ravenous devouri 
tures, more likely to have taken 
from him, or to. have picked out h . 
(Prov. xxx. 17); but thus Samson’s 
is again unriddled, Out.of the eater 
forth meat. [2.] They are unclean crea 
Every raven after his kind was, by the 
forbidden to be eaten (Ley. xi. 15), yet E 
did not think the meat they brought ey 
worse for that, but ate and gave thanks 
ing no question for conscience’ sake. 
dove was to him a more faithful messe 
than his raven; yet here the ravens are. 
ful and constant to Elijah. [3.] Rz 
feed on insects and carrion themselye 
they brought the prophet man’s mea! 
wholesome food. It is a pity that those 
bring the bread of life to others should 1 
selves take up with that whieh is no 
[4.] Ravens could bring but a li 


was fed, though not feasted. [5. 
neglect their own young ones, ani 
feed them; yet when God pleases 11 
feed his prophet. Young lions an 
ravens may lack, and suffer hung: 
those that fear the Lord, Ps. xxxiv. 
Ravens are themselves fed by spe 
dence (Job xxxyili. 41; Ps. cxlvii. 9) 
now they fed the prophet. Have we é 
rienced God’s special goodness to us 
ours? Let us reckon ourselves” 
thereby to be kind to those that are 
his sake. Let us learn hence, First, I 
knowledge the sovereignty and powe 
God over all the creatures; he can } 
what use he pleases of them, either 
ment or merey. Secondly, To en 
ourselves in God in the greatest str. 
never to distrust him. He that co 
a table in the wilderness, and mak 
purveyors, cooks, and seryitors to 
phet, is able to supply all our need 
to his riches in glory. Yer 
Thus does Elijah, for a great while, e 
morsels alone, and his provision of ¥ 
which he has in an ordinary way fre 
brook, fails him before that which — 
by miracle. The powers of 
limited, but not the powers of the 
nature. Elijah’s brook dried up @. 7 
cause there was no rain. If the heayen 
earth fails of course; such are all o 
ture-comforts ; we lose them when wi 
need them, like the brooks in su 
vi. 15. But there is a river wh 
glad the city of God and which never | 
(Ps. xlvi. 4), @ well of water that spri 
eternal life. Lord, give us that liy 


8 And the word of the Lo 
unto him, saying, 9 Arise, set 


» which Sedisigush to Zi- 
3 Il there : behold, I have 
ded a widow woman there to 
thee. 10 So he arose and 
; to Zarephath. And when he 
)the gate of the city, behold, 
7 woman was there eather- 
ks: and he called to her, 
Fetch me, I pray thee, a 
‘water in a vessel, that 1 may 
"11 And as she was going to 
it, he called to her, and said, 
me, I pray thee, a morsel. of 
in thine hand. 12 And she 
4s the Lorn thy God liveth, I 
not a cake, but a handful of 
in a barrel, and a little oil in a 
and, behold, I am gathering 
sticks, that I may go in and dress 
me and my son, that we ma 
and die. 13 And Elijah said 
her, Fear not; go and do as 
hast said: but make me thereof 
‘cake first, and bring zé unto 
\d after make for thee and for 
m. 14 For thus saith the Lorp 
of Israel, The barrel of meal 
all not waste, neither shall the 
fuse of oil fail, until the day that 
Lorp sendeth rain upon the 
15 And she went and did 
ng to the saying of Elijah: 
d'she, and he, and her house, did 
t many days. 16 And the barrel 
al wasted not, neither did the 
e of oil fail, according to the word 
Lorp,which he spake by Elijah, 
haye here an account of the further 
on Elijah was taken under, and the 
provision made for him in his retire- 
At destruction and famine he shall 
that has God for his friend to guard 
maintain. him. ‘The brook Cherith is 
up,, but God’s care of his people, 
indness to them, never slacken, never 
ut are still the same, are still con- 
and drawn out to those that know 
's. xxxvi. 10.. When the brook was 
up Jordan was not ; why did not God 
iim thither ?. Surely because he would 
hat he has a variety of ways to pro- 
ae people and is not tied to any 
will now provide for him where 


ness, and not-be, as he had been, 
alive. Observe, 

lace he is sent to, to Zarephath, 
» @ city of Sidon, out of the bor- 
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aye some company an.\ opportunity | 


te widow of Zarephath. 


ders of the land of Israel, v. 9. Our Saviour 
takes notice of this as an early and ancient 
indication of the favour of God designed for 
the poor Gentiles, in the fulness of time, 
Luke iv. 25, 26. Many widows were in Is- 
rael in the days of Elias, and some, it is 
likely, that would have bidden him welcome 
to their houses; yet he is sent to honour 
and bless with his presence a city of Sidon, 
a Gentile city, and so becomes (says Dr. 
Lightfoot) the first prophet of the Gentiles. 
Israel had corrupted themselves with the 
idolatries of the nations and become worse 
than they ; justly therefore is the casting off 
of them the riches of the world. Elijah was 
hated and driven out by his countrymen; 
therefore, lo, he turns to the Gentiles, as 
the apostles were afterwards ordered to do, 
Acts xviii. 6. But why toa city of Sidon? 
Perhaps because the worship of Baal, which 
was now the crying sin of Israel, came lately 
thence with Jezebel, who was a Sidonian (ch. 
xvi. 31); therefore thither he shall go, that 
thence may be fetched the destroyer of that 
idolatry. “‘ Even out of Sidon have I called 
my prophet, my reformer.” Jezebel was 
Elijah’s greatest enemy; yet, to show her 
the impotency of her malice, God will find a 
hiding-place for him even in her country. 
Christ never went among the Gentiles except 
once into the coast of Sidon, Matt. xv. 21. 

IJ. The person that is appointed to enter. 
tain him, not one of the rich merchants or 
great men, of Sidon, not such a one as Oba- 
diah, that was governor of Ahab’s. house 
and. fed the prophets; but a poor widow 
woman, destitute and desolate, is commanded 
(that. is, is made both able and willing) to 
sustain him. It is God’s way, and it is his 
glory, to make use of the weak and foolish 
things of the world and put honour upon them. 
Heis, in aspecial manner, the widows’ God, 
and feeds them, and therefore they must 
study what they shal] render to him. 

III. The provision made for him there. 
Providence brought the widow woman to 
meet him very opportunely at the gate of the 
city (v. 10), and, by what is here related of 
what passed between Elijah and her, we find, 

1, Her case and-character ; and it appears, 
C1.) That she was very poor and necessitous. 
She had nothing to live upon but a handful 
of meal and a little oil, needy at the best, 
and now, by the general scarcity, reduced to 
the last extremity. Whenshe has eaten the 
little she has, for aught she yet sees, she 
must die for want, she and her son, v. 12. 
She had no fuel but the sticks she gathered in 
the streets, and, having no servant, she must 
gather them herself (v. 10), being thus more 
ina condition to receive alms than give enter- 
tainment.. To her Elijah was sent, that he 
might still live upon Providence:as much as 
he did when the ravens, fed him. Jt was in 
compassion to the low estate of his hand- 
maiden that God sent the prophet to her, 
not to beg of her, but to board with her, and 
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The widow of Zarephath. 


he would pay well for his table. (2.) ‘That 
she was very humble and industrious. He 
found her gathering sticks, and preparing to 
bake her own bread, v. 10,12. Her mind 
was brought to her condition; and she com- 
plained not of the hardship she was brought 
to, nor quarrelled with the divine Providence 
for withholding rain, but accommodated her- 
self to it as well as she could. Such as are 
of this temper in a day of trouble are best 
prepared for honour and relief from God. 
(3.) That she was very charitable and 
generous. When this stranger desired her 
to go and fetch him some water to drink, 
she readily went, at the first word, v. 10, 11. 
She objected not to the present scarcity of 
it, nor asked him what he would give her 
for a draught of water (for now it was-worth 
money), nor hinted that he was a stranger, 
an Israelite, with whom perhaps the Sido- 
nians cared not for having any dealings, any 
more than the Samaritans, John iv. 9. She 
did not excuse herself on account of her 
weakness through famine, or the urgency of 
her own affairs, did not tell him she had 
something else to do than to go on his er- 
rands, but left off gathering the sticks for 
herself to fetch water for him, which perhaps 
she did the more willingly, bemg moved 
with the gravity of his aspect. We should 
be ready to do any office of kindness even 
to strangers; if we have not wherewith to 
give to the distressed, we must be the more 
ready to workforthem. A cup of cold water, 
though it cost us no more than the. la- 
bour of fetching, shall in no wise lose its re- 
ward. (4.) That she had a great confidence 
in the word of God. Jt was a great trial for 
her faith and obedience when, having told 
the prophet how low her stock of meal and 
oil was and that she had but just enough for 
herself and her son, he bade her make a cake 
for him, and make his first, and then prepare 
for herself and her son. If we consider, it 
will appear as great a trial as could be in so 
small a matter. ‘“ Let the children first be 
served” (might she have said); ‘charity 
begins at home. I cannot be expected to 
give, having but little, and not knowing, 
when that is gone, where to obtain more.” 
She had much more reason than Nabal to 
ask, ‘Shall I take my meat and my oil and 
give it to one that I know not whence he is?” 
Elijah, it is true, made mention of the God of 
Israel (v. 14), but what was that to a Sido- 
nian? Or if she had a veneration for the 
name Jehovah, and valued the God of Israel 
as the true God, yet what assurance had she 
chat this stranger was his prophet or had any 
warrant to speak in his name? It was easy 
for a hungry vagrant to impose upon her. 
But she gets over all these objections, and 
obeys the precept in dependence upon the 
promise: She went and did according to the 
saying of Elijah, v.15. O'woman! great was 
thy faith; one has not found the like, no, 
not in Israel: all things considered, it ex- 
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ceeded that of the widow y 
but two mites, cast them into 
She took the prophet’s word, that she 
not lose by it, but it should be repai 
interest. Those that can venture up 
promise of God will make no difficu 
exposing and emptying themselves 
service, by giving him his dues out 
little and giving him his part first. ' 
that deal with God must deal upon” 
seek first his kingdom, and then other # 
shall be added. By the law, the first. 
were God’s, the tithe was taken out firs! 
the heave-offering of their dough was 
offered, Num. xv. 20,21. But sureli 
increase of this widow’s faith, to such 
gree as to enable her thus to deny hi 
and to depend upon the divine promis 
as great a miracle in the kingdom of , 
as the increase of her oil was in the kin 
of providence. Happy are those whc 
thus, against hope, believe and obey in 
2. The care God took of her guest: 
barrel of meal wasted not, nor did the : 
of oil fail, but still as they took from 
more was added to them by the divine p 
v. 16. Never did corn or olive so in 
inthe growing (says bishop Hall) as” 
did in the using; but the multiplying 
seed sown (2 Cor. ix. 10) in A col 
course of providence is an instance ¢ 
power and goodness of God not to be 
looked because common. ‘The meal an 
oil multiplied, not in the hoarding, 
the spending ; for there is that scatteret 
yet increaseth. When God blesses 
it will go a great way, even beyond exp 
tion; as, on the contrary, though the 
abundance, if he blow upon it, it co 
little, Hag. i. 9; ii, 16. (.) This ¥ 
maintenance for the prophet. Still m 
shall be his daily bread. Hitherto he 
been fed with bread and flesh, now f 
fed with bread and oil, which they us 
we do butter. Manna was both, fo) the 
of it was as the taste of fresh oil, Nu 
8. This Elijah was thankful for, thou 
had been used to flesh twice a day 
had none at all. Those that cannot 
out flesh, once a day at least, bec 
have been used to it, could not have bos 
contentedly with Elijah, no, not to live 
a miracle. (2.) It was a main 
the poor widow and her son, and a recom 
to her for entertaining the prophet. ~ 
is nothing lost by being kind to God’ 
ple and ministers; she that received @ 
phet had a prophet’s reward; she gav 
house-room, and he repaid her with fi 
her household. Christ has promised to 
who open their doors to him that tf 
come in to them, and sup with them, 2 
with him, Rev. iii. 20. Like Elijah 
brings to those who bid him w 
only his own entertainment, but 
See how the reward answered 
She generously made one cake 


ea SS CHAP. 
vas as repaid with many for herself 
- When Abraham offers his only 
oe is told he shall be the father 
des. What is laid out in piety or 
ty | let out to the best interest, upon 
¢ securities. One poor meal’s meat 
widow gave the prophet, and, in re- 
ce of it, she and her son did eat many 
. 15), above two years, in a time of 
scarcity ; and to have their food from 
; special favour, and to eat it in such 
company as Elijah’s, made it more than 
y sweet. It is promised to those that 
im God that they shall not be ashamed 
evil time, but in the days of famine they 
ail be satisfied, Ps. xxxvii. 19. 
7 And it came to pass after these 
hings, that the son of the woman, 
“mistress of the house, fell sick; 
_his sickness was so sore, that 
re was no breath left in him. 18 
d she said unto Elijah, What have 
) do with thee, O thou man of 
d? art thou come unto me to call 
sin to remembrance, and to slay 
‘son? 19 And he said unto her, 
e me thy son. And he took him 
of her bosom, and carried him up 
) a loft, where he abode, and laid 
upon ‘his own bed. 20 And he 
unto the Lorp, and said, O 
D my God, hast thou also brought 
upon the widow with whom I 
gjourn, by slaying herson? 21 And 
stretched himself upon the child 
hree times, and cried unto the Lorn, 
said, O Lorp my God, I pray 
», let this child’s soul come into 
again. 22 And the Lorp heard 
voice of Elijah; and the soul of 
ild came into him again, and he 
ved. 23 And Elijah took the 
and brought him down out of 
chamber into the house, and de- 
d him unto his mother: and 
h said, See, thy son liveth. 24 
the woman said to Elijah, Now 
7 this I know that thou art a man 
E God, and that the word of the 
) in thy mouth és truth. 
have here a further recompence made 
) the widow for her kindness to the prophet; 
s if it were a small thing to be kept alive, 
son, when dead. is restored to life, and 
red to her. Observe, 
sickness and death of the child. 
that appears he was her only son, 
t of her widowed estate. He was 
ously, and yet that did not secure 
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him from sickness and death. Your fathers 
did eat manna, and are dead, but there is 
bread of which a man may eat and not die, 
which was given for the life of the world, 
John vi. 49, 50. The affliction was to this 
widow as a thorn in the flesh, lest she should 
be lifted up above measure with the favours 
that were done her and the honours that 
were put upon her. 1. She was nurse to a 
great prophet, was employed to sustain him, 
and had strong reason to think the Lord 
would do her good; yet now she loses her 
child. Note, We must not think it strange 
if we meet with very sharp afflictions, even 
when we are in the way of duty, and of emi- 
nent service to God. 2. She was herself 
nursed by miracle, and kept a good house 
without charge or care, by a distinguishing 
blessing from heaven; and in the midst of 
all this satisfaction she was thus afflicted. 
Note, When we have the clearest manifesta- 
tions of God’s favour and good-will towards 
us, even then we must prepare for the re- 
bukes of Providence. Our mountain never 
stands so strong but it may be moved, and 
therefore, in this world, we must always re- 
joice with trembling. 

II. Her pathetic complaint to the prophet 
of this affliction. It should seem, the child 


died suddenly, else she would have applied — 


to Elijah, while he was sick, for the cure of 
him ; but being dead, dead in her bosom, she 
expostulates with the prophet upon it, rather 
to give vent to her sorrow than in any hope 
of relief, v. 18. 1. She expresses herseli 
passionately: What have I to do with thee, O 
thou man of God? How calmly had she 
spoken of her own and her child’s death 
when she expected to die for want (v. 12)—- 
that we may eat, and die! Yet now that her 
child dies, and not so miserably as by famine, 
she is extremely disturbed at it. We may 
speak lightly of an affliction at a distance, 
but when it toucheth us we are troubled, Job 
iv. 5. 
haste; the death of her child was now a sur- 
prise to her, and it is hard to keep our spirits 


composed when troubles come upon us sud- 


denly and unexpectedly, and in the midst of 
our peace and prosperity. She calls him @ 
man of God, and yet quarrels with him as if 
he had occasioned the death of her child, 
and is ready to wish she had never seen him, 
forgetting past mercies and miracles: “ What 
have I done against thee?” (so some under- 
stand it), ‘‘ Wherein have I offended thee, or 
been wanting in my duty? Show me where- 
fore thou contendest with me.” 2. Yet she 
expresses herself penitently: ‘“‘ Hast thou 
come to call my sin to thy remembrance, as 
the cause of the affliction, and so to call it to 
my remembrance, as the effect of the afflic- 
tion?” Perhaps she knew of Elijah’s inter- 
cession against Israel, and, being conscious 
to herself of sin, perhaps her former wor- 


shipping of Baal the god of the Sidonians, | 


she apprehends he had made intercession 


Then she spoke deliberately, now in ~ 
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The character of Obadiah. 


against her. Note, (1.) When God removes 
our comforts from us he remembers our sins 
against us, perhaps the iniquities of our 
youth, though long since past, Job xiii. 26. 
Our sins are the death of our children. (2.) 
When God thus remembers our sins against 


, os he designs thereby to make us remember 


them against ourselves and repent of them. 

III. The prophet’s address to God upon 
vis occasion. “ He gave no answer to her 
expostulation, but brought it to God, and 
laid the case before him, not knowing what 
to say to it himself. He took the dead child 
from the mother’s bosom to his own bed, 
v.19. Probably he had taken a particular 
kindness to the child, and found the affliction 
his own more than by sympathy. He re- 
tired to his chamber, and, 1. He humbly 
reasons with God concerning the death of 
the child, v. 20. He sees death striking by 
commission from God: Thow hast brought 
this evil; for is there any evil of this kind in 
the city, in the family, and the Lord has 
not done it? He pleads the greatness of the 
affliction’ to the poor mother: “It is evid upon 
the widow ; thou art the widow’s God, and 
dost not usually bring evil’ upon widows; it 
is affliction added to the afflicted.” He pleads 
his own concern: “It is the widow with whom 
T sojourn ; wilt thou, that art my God, bring 
evil upon one of the best of my benefactors? 
I shall be reflected upon, and others will be 
afraid of entertaining me, if I bring death into 
the house where I come.” 2. He earnestly 
begs of God to restore the child to life again, 
v. 21. We do not read before this of any 
that were raised to life; yet Elijah, by a di- 
vine impulse, prays for the resurrection of 
this child, which yet will not warrant us todo 
the like. David expected not, by fasting and 
prayer, to bring his child back to life (2 Sam. 
xii, 23), but Elijah had a power to work mi- 
racles, which David had not. He stretched 
himself upon the child, to affect himself with 
the case and to show how much he was 
affected with it and how desirous he was of 
the restoration of the child—he would if he 
could put life into him by his own breath 
and warmth; also to give a sign of what 
God would do by his power, and what he 
does by his grace, in raising dead souls to/a 
spiritual life; the Holy Ghost comes upon 
them, overshadows them, and puts life into 
them. He is very particular in his prayer: 
I pray thee let this child’s soul come into him 
again, which plainly supposes the existence 
of the soul ina state of separation from the 
body, and consequently its immortality, which 
Grotius thinks God designed by this miracle 
to give intimation ‘and’ evidence of, for \the 
encouragement of his suffering people. 

TV. Vhe resurrection of the child; and the 
great satisfaction it gave to the mother: the 
child'revived, v. 22. See the power of prayer 
and the power of him that hears prayer, who 
kills and makes alive. Elijah brought him to 
his mother, who, we may suppose, could 
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ahundred prophets, and hid them 


unto Obadiah, Go into the lane 


scarcely believe het own eyes, and ther 
Elijah assures her‘it is horeten hee h 
that liveth ; see it is thy own, and 
other,” v. 23.. The good woman. he 
cries out, Now I know that thou art a 
God; though she knew it before, hy the 
crease of her meal, yet the death of ck 
she took so unkindly that she began to qui 
tion it (a good man surely would not serve! 
so); but now she was abundantly satisfied t] 
he had both the power and goodness of am 
of God, and will never doubt of it again, b 
give up herself to the, direction of his wo 
and the worship of the God of Israel. Th 
the death of the child (like that of Laza 
John xi. 4) was for the glory of God and ¢ 
honour of his prophet. 4 
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be known to do it. But in this: chapter his appeara) 
public as before his retirement was Rise the days poi 
for his concealment (which was part of the judgment 
Israel) being finished, he is now commanded to show himse 
Ahab, and to expect rain upon the earth, ver. 1, Pursuant & 
order we have here, I. His interview with Obadiah, on 
Abab’s servants, hy whom he sends notice to Ahab of hip 
ing, ver. 2—16, II. His interview with Ahab himself, yer. 
20. III, His interview with all Israel upon Mount Carmel 
order to a public trial of titles between the Lord and Ban 
most distinguished solemnity it was, in which, 1. " 
prophets were confoundede 2. God and Elijah were ou 
ver. 21—39. IV. The execution he did upon the proplie 
Baal, ver. 40. V. The return of the mercy of rain, ai the 


of Elijah, ver. 41—46. It isa chapter in which are many 
very observable. 


A it came to pass after ma 
days, that the word of the Le 
came to Elijah in the third year, s 
ing, Go, show thyself unto 

and. I will send rain upon the € 
2 And Elijah went to show him 
unto Ahab. And there was a Ss 
famine in Samaria. 3 And Al 
called Obadiah, which was’ the 
vernor of his house. (Now Obad 
feared the Lorp greatly: 4 01 
was so, when Jezebel cut off t 
phets of the Lorp, that Obadi. 


T 
ae 


he 


ai a 


fifty in a cave, and fed them w 
bread and water.) 5 And Ahab s 


all fountains of water, and u 
brooks : peradyenture we 


6 So they divided the land be 
them to pass throughout it: ~ 
went one way. by himself, an 
diah went another way by him 
And as Obadiah was in the y 
hold} Elijah met him: and h 
him, and fell’on his‘face, ‘a 
Art thou that my lord Elijah? 


wes ‘ ~ 
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nswered him, 1.am : go, tell 
Behold, Elijah is here. 9 
said, What have I sinned, 
uu wouldest deliver thy ser- 
nto the hand of Ahab, to slay 
+10 As the Lorp thy God 
), there is no nation or kingdom, 
her my lord hath not sent to 
‘thee : and when they said, He 

there ; he took an oath of the 
m and nation, that’ they found 
jot. 11 And now thou sayest, 
, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah is 

12 And it shall come to pass, 
on as I am gone from thee, that 
Spirit of the Lorp shall carry 
é whither I know not; and so 
come and tell Ahab, and he 
find thee, ‘he shall slay me: 
hy servant fear the Lorp from 
uth. 13 Was it not told my 
what I did when Jezebel slew 
phets of the Lorn, how I hid 
red men of the Lorp’s pro- 
tts by fifty in a cave, and fed them 
bread and water? 14 And now 
sayest, Go, tell thy lord, Behold, 
is here: and he shall slay me. 
Elijah said, As the Lorn of 
liveth, before whom I stand, I 
rely show myself unto him to 
16 So Obadiah went to meet 
, and told him: and Ahab went 


these verses we find, 

esad state of Israel at this time, upon 
unts :— 

ezebel cut off the prophets of the Lord 
lew them, v.13. Being an idolater, 
a persecutor, and made Ahab one. 
those bad times, when the calves 


t feared God and. served him, and, 
d prophets that instructed them in 
nowledge of him and assisted them in 
otions. The priestsand the Levites 
one to Judah and Jerusalem (2, 
_ 13, 14), but, instead of them, God, 
these prophets, who read and ex- 
ed the law in private meetings, or in 
milies that retained their integrity, for. 
“not of any synagogues at this time ; 
not the spirit of prophecy as Elijah, 
hey offer sacrifice, or burn incense, 
ght eople to live well, and keep close 

Israel. These Jezebel aimed 


much a public calamity as a 


XVIII. 
public iniquity, and threatened the utter ruin 
of religion’s poor remains in Israel. Those 
few that escaped the sword were forced to 
abscond, and hide themselves in caves, where 
they were buried alive and cut off, though 


not from life, yet. from usefulness, which is — 


the end and comfort of life; and, when the 
prophets were persecuted and driven into cor- 
ners, no doubt their friends, those few good 
people that were in the land, were treated 
in like manner. Yet, bad as things were, 

(1.) There was one very good man, who 
was a. great man at. court, Obadiah, who 


answered his name—a servant of the Lord, 


one who feared God and was faithful to him, 
and. yet was steward of the household to 
Ahab. Observe his. character: He feared 
the Lord greatly (v..3), was not only a good 
man, but zealously and eminently good; his 
great place put a lustre upon his goodness, 
and gave him great. opportunities of doing 
good; and he feared the Lord from his youth 
(v. 12), he began betimes to be religious and 
had continued long. 
is to be hoped, will be eminent piety; those 
that are good betimes are likely to be very 
good; he that feared God from his youth 
came to fear him greatly. He that will 
thrive must rise betimes. But it is strange 
to find such an eminently good man governor 
of Ahab’s house, an office of great honour, 
power, and trust. [1.] It was strange that so 
wicked a man as Ahab would prefer him to 
it and continue him in it; certainly it was 
because he was a man of celebrated honesty, 
industry, and ingenuity, and one in whom 
he could repose a confidence, whose eyes he 
could trust as much as his own, as appears 
here, v. 5. Joseph and Daniel were pre- 
ferred because there were none so fit as they 
for the places they were preferred to.. Note, 
Those who. profess religion should study to 
recommend themselves to the esteem even 
of those that are without by their integrity, 
fidelity, and application to business. [2.] It 
was strange that so good a man as Obadiah 
would accept of preferment in a court so ad- 
dicted to idolatry and all manner of wicked- 
ness. We may be sure it was not made ne- 
cessary to qualify him for preferment that he 
should be of the king’s religion, that he 
should conform to the statutes of Omri, or 
the law of the house of. Ahab. Obadiah 
would not have accepted the place if he 
could not have had it without bowing the 
knee to Baal, nor was Ahab so impolitic as to 
exclude those from offices that were fit to 
serve him, merely because they would not 
join with him in his devotions. That man 
that is trueto his God will be faithful to his 
prince. Obadiah therefore could with a good 
conscience enjoy the place, and therefore 
would not decline it, nor give it up, though 
he foresaw he could not do the good he de- 
sired to do in it. Those that fear God need 


and put many of them to death, | not go out. of the world, bad asit is. [3.] It 


was strange that either he did not reform 


The character of Obadich.. — ‘ 


Note, Early piety, it 
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Ahab or Ahab corrupt him; but it seems 
tney were both fixed; he that was filthy 
would be filthy still, and he that was holy 
would be holy still. Those fear God greatly 
that keep up the fear of him in bad times 
and places; thus Obadiah did. God has 
his remnant among all sorts, high and low; 
there were saints in Nero’s household, and 
in Ahab’s. 

(z.) This great good man used his power 
for the protection of God’s prophets. He 
nid 100 of them in two caves, when the per- 
secution was hot, and fed them with bread 
and water, v. 4. He did not think it enough 
to fear God himself, but, having wealth 
and power wherewith to do it, he thought 
himself obliged to assist and countenance 
others that feared God; nor did he think his 
being kind to them would excuse him from 
being good himself, but he did both, he both 
feared God greatly himself and patronised 
those that feared him likewise. See how 
wonderfully God raises up friends for his 
ministers and people, for their shelter in dif- 
ficult times, even where one would least 
expect them. Bread and water were now 
scarce commodities, yet Obadiah will find a 
competence of both for God’s prophets, to 
keep them alive for service hereafter, though 
now they were laid aside. 

2. When Jezebel cut off God’s prophets 
God cut off the necessary provisions by the 
extremity of the drought. Perhaps Jezebel 
persecuted God’s prophets under pretence 
that they were the cause of the judgment, 
because Elijah had foretold it. Christianos 
ad leones—Away with Christians to the lions. 
But God made them know the contrary, for 
the famine continued till Baal’s prophets 
were sacrificed, and so great a scarcity of 
water there was that the king himself and 
Obadiah went in person throughout the land 
to seek for grass for the cattle, v. 5,6. Pro- 
vidence ordered it so, that Ahab might, with 
his own eyes, see how bad the consequences 
of this judgment were, that so he might be 
the hetter inclined to hearken to Elijah, who 
would direct him into the only way to put an 
end to it. Ahab’s care was not to lose all 
the beasts, many being already lost; but he 
took no care about his soul, not to lose that; 
he took a deal of pains to seek grass, but none 
to seek the favour of God, fencing against 
the effect, but not enquiring how to remove 
the cause. The land of Judah lay close to 
the land of Israel, yet we find no complaint 
there of the want of rain; for Judah yet ruled 
with God, and was faithful with the saints 
and prophets (Hos. xi. 12), by which distinc- 
tion Israel might plainly have seen the ground 
of God’s controversy, when God caused it to 
rain upon one city and not upon another (Amos 
iv. 7, 8); but they blinded their eyes, and 
hardened their hearts, and would not see. 

Il. The steps taken towards redressing 
the grievance, by Elijah’s appearing again 
upon the stage, to act as a Tishbite, a con- 
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verter or reformer of 
think) that title of his signifies. Tu 
again to the Lord God of hosts, fr 
they have revolted, and all y ‘ 
quickly ; this must be Elijah’s doing. 
Luke i. 16, 17. : ua 
1, Ahab had made diligent search fo 
(v. 10), had offered rewards to any one 
would discover him, sent spies into 
tribe and lordship of his own dominion 
some understand it, or, as others, into al 
neighbouring nations and kingdoms 
were in alliance with him; and, wh 
denied that they knew any thing of hil 
would not believe them unless they swe 
and, as should seem, promised likewise ' 
oath that, if ever they found him ar 
them, they would discover him and de 
him up. It should seem, he made this 
gent search for him, not so much thi 
might punish him for what he had do 
denouncing the judgment as that he x 
oblige him to undo it again, by recallin 
sentence, because he had said it should 
cording to his word, having such an op 
of him as men foolishly conceive of w 
(that, if they can but compel them to_ 
that which they have bewitched, it ¥ 
well again), or suchas the king of Moa 
of Balaam. [I incline to this because we 
when they came together, Elijah, kn 
what Ahab wanted him for, appointed 
meet him on Mount Carmel, and Aha 
plied with the appointment, though 
took such a way to revoke the sentenc 
bless the land as perhaps he little thou, 
2. God, at length, ordered Elijah t 
sent himself to Ahab, because the tin 
now come when he would send rain up 
earth (v. 1), or rather upon the land. 
two years he had Jain hid with the wit 
Zarephath, after he had been conceal 
year by the brook Cherith; so thatt 
year of his sojourning there, here 
(v. 1), was the fourth of the famine, 
lasted in all three years and six mor 
we find, Luke iv. 25; James v. 17. 
was Elijah’s zeal, no doubt, against th 
try of Baal, and such his compassion 
people, that he thought it long to b 
confined to a corner; yet he appeal 
till God bade him: “ Go and show th 
Ahab, for now thy hour has: come, é 
time to favour Israel.” Note, It boc 
to any people when God calls his 1 
out of their corners, and bids thi 
themselves—asign that he will git 
the earth; at least we may the b 
content with the bread of affliction W 
eyes see our teachers, Isa. xxx. 20, 21. 
3. Elijah first surrendered, or rath 
covered, himself to Obadiah. He kt 
the Spirit, where to meet him, 2 
here told what passed between them. 
(1.) Obadiah saluted him with g 
spect, fell on his face, and humbl} 
Art thes that my lord Elijah? . 7. 
42 
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prophets, so he showed the re- 
-a son to this father cf the pro- 
d by this made it appear that he 
leed fear God greatly, that he did ho- 
fo one that was his extraordinary am- 
or and had a great interest in heaven. 
ijah, in answer to him, [1.] Trans- 
e title of honour he gave him to Ahab: 
him thy lord, not me;” that is a fitter 
for a prince than for a prophet, who seeks 
onour from men. Prophets should be 
“seers, and shepherds, and watchmen, 
ministers, rather than lords, as those that 
1 duty more than dominion. [2.] He 
Obadiah go and tell the king that he is 
speak with him: Tell thy lord, Be- 
Elijah is forth-coming, v.8. He would 
ve the king know before, that it might not 
| surprise to him and that he might be 
was the prophet’s own act to present 
elf to him. 
) Obadiah begs to be excused from car- 
his message to Ahab, for it might 
ve as much as his life was worth. [1.] 
fells Elijah what great search Ahab had 
for him and how much his heart was 
it to find him out, v.10. [2.] He takes 
for granted that Elijah would again with- 
(v. 12): The Spirit of the Lord shall 
thee (as it is likely he had done some- 
, when Ahab thought he had been sure 
him) whither I know not. See 2 Kings ii. 
He thought Elijah was not in good’ 
st when he bade him tell Ahab where 
but intended only to expose the im- 
y of his malice; for he knew Ahab 
ot worthy to receive any kindness from 
rophet and it was not fit that the pro- 
let should receive any mischief from him. 
3.) He is sure Ahab would be so enraged at 
he disappointment that he would put him 
ath for making a fool of him, or for not 
¢ hands on Elijah himself, when he had 
nin his reach, v.12. Tyrants and perse- 
rs, in their passion, are often unreason- 
outrageous, even towards their friends 
confidants. [4.] He pleads that he did 
deserve to be thus exposed, and put in 
f his life: What have I said amiss ? 
Nay (v. 13), Was it not told my lord 
id the prophets? We mentions this, 
pride or ostentation, but to convince 
that though he was Ahab’s servant he 
not in his interest, and therefore de- 
not to be bantered as one of the tools 
persecution. He that had protected 
many prophets, he hoped, should not have 
nm life hazarded by so great a prophet. 
4) Elijah satisfied him that he might with 
y deliver this message to Ahab, by as- 
ig him, with an oath, that he would, this 
tery day, present himself to Ahab, v. 15. 
wet but Obadiah know that he spoke seriously 
y intended it, and he will make no 
0 carry the message to Ahab. Elijah 
y the Lord of hosts, who has all 
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¥, Elijah's interview with Obadiah. 


power in his hands, and is therefore able to 


protect his servants against all the powers of 
hell and earth. ; 

(5.) Notice is hereby soon brought to Ahab 
that Elijah had sent him a chzllenge to meet 
him immediately at such a piace, and Ahab 
accepts the challenge: He went to meet Elijah, 
v. 16. We may suppose it was a great sur- 


prise to Ahab to hear that Elijah, whom he | 


had so long sought and not found, was now 
found without seeking. He went in quest 
of grass, and found him from whose word, 
at God’s mouth, he must expect rain. Yet 
his guilty conscience gave him little reason 
to hope for it, but, rather, to fear some other 
more dreadful judgment. Had he, by his 
spies, surprised Elijah, he would have tri- 
umphed over him; but, now that he was thus 
surprised by him, we may suppose he even 
trembled to look him in the face, hated him, 
and yet feared him, as Herod did John. 

17 Andit came to pass, when Ahab 
saw Elyah, that Ahab said unto him, 
Aré thou he that troubleth Israel ? 
18 And he answered, I have not 
troubled Israel; but thou, and thy 
father’s house, in that ye have for- 
saken the commandments of the 
Lorp, and thouhast followed Baalim. 
19 Now therefore send, and gather 
to me all Israel unto mount Carmel, 
and the prophets of Baal four hun- 
dred and fifty, and the prophets of 
the groves four hundred, which eat 
at Jezebel’s table. 20 So Ahab sent 
unto all the children of Israel, and 
gathered the prophets together unto 
mount Carmel. 


We have here the meeting between Ahab 
and Elijah, as bad a king as ever the world 
was plagued with and as good a prophet as 
ever the church was blessed with. 1. Ahab, 
like himself, basely accused Elijah. He durst 
not strike him, remembering that Jeroboam’s 
hand withered when it was stretched out 
against a prophet, but gave him bad language, 
which was no less an affront to him that sent 
him. It was a very coarse compliment with 
which he accosted him at the first word: 
Art thou he that troubleth Israel? v. 17. 
How unlike was this to that with which his 
servant Obadiah saluted him (wv. 7): Art thou 
that my lord Elijah? Obadiah feared God 
greatly; Ahab had sold himself to work 
wickedness; and both discovered their cha- 
racter by the manner of their address to the 
prophet. One may guess how people stand 
affected to God by observing how they stand 
affected to his people and ministers. _ Elijah 
now came to bring blessings to Israel, tidings 
of the return of the rain; yet he was thus 
affronted. Had it been true that he was the 
troubler of Israel, Ahab, as king, would have 
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been bound to animadvert upon him. There 
are those who trouble Israel by their wicked- 
ness, whom the conservators of the public 
peace are concerned to enquire after. But it 
was utterly false concerning Elijah; so far 
was he from being an enemy to Israel’s wel- 
fare that he was the stay of it, the chariots 
and horsemen of Israel. Note, It has been 
the lot of the best and most useful men to 
be called and counted the troublers of the 
land, and to be run down as public grievances. 
Even Christ and his apostles were thus mis- 
represented, Acts xvii. 6. 2. Elijah, like 
himself, boldly returned the charge upon the 
king, and proved it upon him, that he was 
the troubler of Israel, v.18. Elijah is not 
the Achan: “Ihave not troubled Israel, have 
neither done them any wrong nor designed 
them any hurt.” Those that procure God’s 
judgments do the mischief, not he that 
merely foretels them and gives warning of 
them, that the nation may repent and_pre- 
vent them. I would have healed Israel, but 
they would not be healed. Ahab is the Achan, 
the troubler, who, follows Baalim, those ac- 
cursed things. Nothing creates more trouble 
to a land than the impiety and profaneness 
of princes and their families. 3. As one 
having authority immediately from the King 
of kings, he ordered a convention of the 
states to be forthwith summoned to meet at 
Mount Carmel, where there had been an 
altar built to God, v. 30. Probably on that 
mountain they had an eminent high place, 
where formerly the pure worship of God had 
been kept up as well as it could be any 
where but at Jerusalem. . Thither all Israel 
must come, to give Elijah the meeting; and 
the prophets of Baal who were dispersed all 
the country over, with those of the groves 
who were Jezebel’s domestic chaplains, must 
there make their personal appearance. 4. 
Ahab issued out writs accordingly, for the 
convening of this great assembly (v. 20), 
either because he feared Elijah and durst not 
oppose him (Saul stood in awe of Samuel 
more than of God), or because he hoped 
Elijah would bless the land, and speak the 
word that they might have rain, and upon 
those terms they would be all at his beck. 
Those that slighted and hated his counsels 
would gladly be beholden to him for’ his 
prayers. Now God made those who said they 
were Jews and were not, but were of the syna- 
gogue of Satan, to come, and, in effect, to 
worship at his feet, and to know that God had 
loved him, Rev. iii. 9. 


21 And Elijah came unto all the 
people, and said, How long halt ye 
between two opinions? if the Lorp 
be God, follow him: but if Baal, then 
follow him. And the people answered 
him not a word. 22 Then said Eh- 
jah unto the people, I, even 1 only, 
remain a prophet of the Lorp3; but 
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Baal’s prophets are four hundre 
fifty men. 23 Let them th 
give us two bullocks ; and let 
choose one bullock for themsel 
and cut it in pieces, and lay it 
wood, and put no fire under: an 
will dress the other bullock, and _ 
it on. wood, and put no fire unde 
24 And call ye on the name of ye 
gods, and I will call on the name 
the Lorp: and the God that 4 
swereth by fire, let him be God. A 
all the people answered and saic 
is well spoken. 25 And Ehjah s 
unto the prophets of Baal, Chor 
you one bullock for yourselves, a 
dress it first ; for ye are many ; < 
call on the name of your gods, h 
put no fire under. 26 And they te 
the bullock which was given the 
and they dressed i#, and called 
the name of Baal from morning & 
until noon, saying, O Baal, hear’ 
But there was no yoice, nor any t 
answered. And they leaped upon 
altar which was made. 27. And 
came to pass at noon, that Eh 
mocked them, and said, Cry 
for he is a god; either he is talk 
or he is pursuing, or he is in ajo 
ney, or peradventure he sleepet 

must be awaked. 28 And they er 
aloud, and cut themselves after fl 
manner with kniyes and. lancets, 
the blood gushed out upon them 
And ‘it came to pass, when mid 
was past, and. they prophesied u 
the time of the offering of the even 
sacrifice, that there was neither yo 
nor any’to answer, nor any that 
garded. 30 And Elijah said unt 
the people, Come near unto me 
all the people came near unto fi 
And he repaired the altar of 
Lorp that was broken doy 
And Elijah took twelve ston: 
cording to the number of fl 

of the sons of Jacob, unto who 
word of the Lorp came, sa 
rael shall be thy name: 32) & 
with the stones he built an alfai 
the name of the Lorp: and hem 
a trench about the altar, as greé 
would contain two measures 
33 And he put the wood im 
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arrels with water, and pour at 
ummt sacrifice, and on the 
a 34 And he said, Do ié the 
nd time. And they did i# the 
nd (time. And he said, Do it the 
me. And they did zé the third 
. 35 And the water ran round 
t the altar; and he filled the 
ch also with water. 36 And it 
to pass at the time of the offer- 
of the evening sacrifice, that Eli- 
the prophet came near, and said, 
ep God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Israel, let it be known this day 
thou art God in Israel, and that 
v thy servant, and that 1 have 
all these things at thy word. 37 
‘me, O Lorp, hear me, that this 
le may know that thou art the 
p God, and that thou hast turned 
heart ‘back again. 38 Then the 
‘of the Lorp fell, and consumed 
burnt sacrifice, and the wood, and 
stones, and the dust, and licked 
he water that was in the trench. 
And when all the people saw ié, 
fell on their faces: and they 
The Lorp, he is the God; the 
D, he zs the God. 40 ont: Eli- 
jah said unto them, Take the prophets 
of Baal ; let not one of them escape. 
And they took them: and Elijah 
t them down to the brook 
on, and slew them there. 
thab and the people expected that Elijah 
, in this solemn assembly, bless the land, 
conf for rain; but he had other work to 
The people must be brought to re- 
a reform, and then they may look for 
removal of the judgment, but not till 
This is the right method. God will 
Ht prepare our heart, and then cause his 
* to hear, will first turn us to him, and then 
turn to us, Ps. x. 17; Ixxx. 3.  Deserters 
st not look for God’s favour till they re 
turn to their allegiance. Elijah might have 
hn for rain seventy times seven times, 
and not have seen it, if he had not thus begun 
his work at the right end. ‘Three years and 
Ps famine would not bring them back 
Elijah would endeavour to convince 
r judgments, and no doubt it was by spe- 
rant and direction from heaven that 
the controversy between God and Baal 
publicirial. It was great condescen- 
n God that he would suffer so plain a 
¢ tobe os oii and Ww aald permit Baal 
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to be a competitor with him; but thus God 
would have every mouth to be stopped and 
all flesh to become silent before him. God’s 
cause is so incontestably just that it needs 


not fear to have the evidences of its equity 


searched into and weighed. 

Il. Elijah reproved the people for mixing 
the ‘rors of God and the worship of Baal 
together. Not only some Israelites worship- 
ped God and others Baal, but the same 
Israelites sometimes worshipped one and 
sometimes the other. This he calls (v. 21) 
halting between two opinions, or thoughts. 
They worshipped God to please the prophets, 
but worshipped Baal to please Jezebel and 
eurryfavour at court. ‘They thought to trim 
the matter, and play on both sides, as the 
Samaritans, 2 Kings xvil. 33. Now Elijah 
shows them the absurdity of this. He does 
not insist upon their relation to Jehovah— 
“Is he not yours, and the God of your 
fathers, while Baal is the god ofthe Sidonians? 
And will a nation change their god ?”’ Jer. ii. 
11. No, he waives the prescription, and 
enters upon the merits of the cause :—* There 


can be but one God, but one infinite and but. 


one supreme: there needs but one God, one 
omnipotent, one all-sufficient. What oc- 
casion for addition to that which is perfect ? 
Now if, upon trial, it appears that Baal is 
that one infinite omnipotent Being, that one 
supreme Lord and all-suffieient benefactor, 
you ought to renounce Jehovah and cleave 
to Baal only: but, if Jehovah be that one 
God, Baal is a cheat, and you must have no 
more to do with him.” Note, 1. Itisa very. 
bad thing to halt between God and Baal. “In 
reconcilable differences (says bishop Hall) 
nothing more safe than indifferency both of 
practice and opinion; but, in cases cf such 
necessary hostility as betwixt God and Baal, 
he that is not with God is against him.” Com- 
pare Mark ix. 38, 39, with Matt. xii. 30. 
The service of God and the service of sin, 
the dominion of Christ and the dominion of 
our lusts, these are the two thoughts which 
it is dangerous halting between. ‘Those halt 
between them that are unresolved under their 
convictions, unstable and unsteady in their 
purposes, promise fair, but do not perform, 


begin well, but do not hold on, that are in- 


consistent with themselves, or indifferent and 
lukewarm in that which is good. Their 
heart is divided (Hos. x. 2), whereas God will 
have all or none. 2. We are fairly put to 
our choice whom we will serve, Josh. xxiv. 15. 
If we can find one that has more right to us, 
or will be a better master to us, than God, 
we may take him atour peril. God demands 


no more from us than he can make out 2- 


title to. To this fair proposal of the case, 


‘which Elijah here makes, the people knew 


not what to say: They answered him not a 
word. They could say nothing to justify 
themselves, and they would say nothing to 


condemn themselves, but, as people con- 


founded, let him say what he would, 
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II. He proposed to bring the matter toa 
fair trial; and it was so much the fairer be- 
cause Baal had all the external adv antages 
on his side. The king and court were all 
for Baal; so was the body of the people. 
The managers of Baal’s cause were 450 men, 
fat and well fed (v. 22), besides 400 more, 
their supporters or seconds, v. 19. The 
manager of God’s cause was but one man, 
lately a poor exile, hardly kept from starving ; 
so that God’s cause has. nothing to support 
However, it is put to 
this experiment, ‘‘ Let each side prepare a 
sacrifice, and pray to its God, and the God 
that answereth by fire, let him be God; if 
neither shall thus answer, let the people turn 
Atheists ; if both, let them continue to halt 
between two.” Elijah, doubtless, had a spe- 
cial commission from God to put it to this 
test, otherwise he would have tempted God 
and affronted religion; but the case was ex- 
traordinary, and the judgment upon it would 
be of use, not only then, but in all ages. It 
is an instance of the courage of Elijah that 
he durst stand alone in the cause of God 
against such powers and numbers; and the 
issue encourages all God’s witnesses and ad- 
vocates never to fear the face of man. Elijah 
does not say, “The God that answers by 
water” (though that was the thing the coun- 
try needed), but “that answers by fire, let 
him be God ;” because the atonement was to 
be made by sacrifice, before the judgment 
could.be removed in mercy. The God there- 
fore that has power to pardon sin, and to 
signify it by consuming the sin-offering, 
must needs be the God that can relieve us 
against the calamity. He that can give fire 
can give rain; see Matt. ix. 2, 6. 

Ill. The people join issue with him: I¢is 
well spoken, v. 24. They allow the proposal 
to be fair and unexceptionable. “God has 
often answered by fire; if Baal cannot do so, 
let him be cast out for a usurper.” They 
were very desirous to see the experiment 
tried, and seemed resolved to abide by the 
issue, whatever it should be. Those that 
were firm for God doubted not but it would 
end to his honour ; those that were indifferent 
were willig to, be determined; and Ahab 
and the prophets of Baal durst not oppose 
for fear of the people, and hoped that either 
they could obtain fire from heaven (though 
they never had yet), and the rather because, 
as some think, they worshipped the sun in 
Baal, or that Elijah could not, because not 
at the temple, where God was wont thus to 
manifest his glory. If, in this trial, they 
could but bring it to a drawn battle, their 
other advantages would give them the victory. 
Let it go on therefore to a trial. 

IV. The prophets of Baal try first, but in 
vain, with their god. They covet the pre- 
eedency, not only for the honour of it, but 
that, if they can but in the least seem to gain 
their point, Elijah may not be admitted to 
make the trial. Elijah allows it to them (. 
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25), gives them chald valor tt it 
fusion; only, knowing. 
Satan is with lying wonders, 
to prevent a fraud: Be sure to put 
under. Now in their experiment ob 
1. How importunate and noisy thi 
phets of Baal were in their applicati 
him. They got their sacrifices ready ; ; 
we may well imagine what a noise 450 r 
made, when they cried as one man, and. 
all their might, O Baal! hear us, O Bai 
answer us; as it is in the margin: and | 
for some hours together, longer than Diai 
worshippers made their ery, Great is Di 
of the Ephesians, Acts xix. 34. How ser 
less, how brutish, were they in their addre 
to Baal ! (1.) Like fools, they leaped u 
the altar, as if they would themselves 
come sacrifices with their bullock; or tl 
they expressed their great earnestness 
mind. They leaped up and down, or dar 
about the altar (so some): they hoped, 
their dancing, to please their deity, as | 
rodias did Herod, and so to obtain their 
quest. (2.) Like madmen they cut the 
in pieces with knives and lancets (v. 26 ) 
vexation that they were not answered, @ n 
a sort of prophetic fury, hoping to obta 
favour of their god by offering to him ; 
own blood, when they could not obtai 
with the blood of their bullock. God me 
required his worshippers thus to honour hi 
but the service of the devil, though in s 
instances it pleases and pampers the h 
yet in other things it is really cruel to it 
in envy and drunkenness. It seems, his 
the manner of the worshippers of Baz 
expressly forbade his voehiiiead (Oo. 
themselves, Deut. xiv. 1. He insists Wj 
it that we mortify our lusts and corrupti 
but corporeal penances and severities, § 
as the Papists use, which have no tende 
to that, are no pleasure to him. Who 
required these things at your hands ? 
2. How sharp Elijah was upon the 
27. He stood by them, and patiently hy 
them for so many hours praying to an 
yet with secret indignation and disdain ; 
at noon, when the sun was at the hottes 
they too expecting fire (then if ever), hi 
braided them with their folly; and nots 
standing the gravity of his office, and 
seriousness of the work he had before 
bantered them: ‘ Cry aloud, for heisa ¢ 
a goodly god that cannot be made 
without all this clamour. Surely you # 
he is talking or meditating (as the word 
or he is pursuing some deep thoughts, ( 
brown study, as we say), thinking of s 
what else and not minding his own 
when not your credit only, but all hi 
lies at stake, and his interest in Is! 
new conquest will be lost if he do n 
about him quickly.” Note, The ¥ 
idols is a most ridiculous thing, a 
justice to represent it so and expos 
scorn. This will, by no means, jt yt 
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worshippers of God in Christ 
worship is not performed just in 
Baal’s prophets were so far from 
nvinced and put to shame by the 
roach Elijah cast upon them that it 
the more violent and led them to 
‘ridiculously. A deceived heart had 
hem aside, they could not deliver their 
saying, Is there not a liewn our right 


deaf Baal was to them. Elijah 
nterrupt them, but let them go on 
y were tired, and quite despaired of 
which was not till the time of the 
ng sacrifice, v.29. During all that time 
f them prayed, while others of them 
hesied, sang hymns, perhaps tothe praise 
al, or rather encouraged those that were 
ng to proceed, telling them that Baal 
answer them at last; but there was no 
‘nor any that regarded. Idols could 
feither good nor evil. ‘The prince of the 
r of the air, if God had permitted him, 
have caused fire to come down from 
y on this occasion, and gladly would 
one it for the support of his Baal. We 
at the beast which deceives the world 
He maketh fire come down from hea- 
he sight of men and so deceiveth them, 
. xill. 13, 14. But God would not suffer 
devil to do it now, because the trial of 
title was put on that issue by consent of 
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VY. Elijah soon obtains from his God an 

er by fire. The Baalites are forced to 
up their cause, and now it is Elijah’s 
fo produce his. Let us see if he speed 


“He fitted up an altar. He would not 

use of theirs, which had been polluted 
h their prayers to Baal, but, finding the 
of an altar there, which had formerly 
sen used in the service of the Lord, he chose 
pair that (@. 30), to intimate to them 
he was not about to introduce any new 
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, but to revive the faith and worship 
eir fathers’ God, and reduce them to 
‘first love, their first works. He could 
it bring them to the altar at Jerusalem un- 
sshe could unite the two kingdoms again 
(hich, for correcticn to both, God designed 

not now be done), therefore, by bis 
etic anthority, he builds an altar on 
yant Carmel, and so owns that which had 

erly been built there. When we cannot 
a reformation so far as we would we 
ust do what we can, and rather comply with 
corruptions than not do our utmost 


ultar with twelve stones, according to the 
of the twelve tribes, v. 31. ‘Though 
the tribes had revolted to Baal, he 


uld look upon them as belonging to God 
ill, by virtue of the ancient covenant with 
jeirfathers : and, though those ten were un- 
‘ divided from the other two in civil 
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Israel they had communion with each other, 
and they twelve were one. Mention is made 
of God’s calling their father Jacob by the 
name of Israel, a prince with God (v. 31), to 
shame his degenerate seed, who worshipped 
a god which they saw could not hear nor 
answer them, and to encourage the prophet 
who was now to wrestle with God as Jacob 
did; he also shall be a prince with God. 
Ps. xxiv. 6, Thy face, O Jacob! Hos. xii. 4. 
There he spoke with us. 

2. Having built his altar in the name of 
the Lord (v. 32), by direction from him and 
with an eye to him, and not for his own 
honour, he prepared his sacrifice, v. 33. 
Behold the bullock and the wood ; but where 
is the fire ? Gen. xxii. 7,8. God will provide 
himself fire. If we, in sincerity, offer our 
hearts to God, he will, by his grace, kindle a 
holy fire inthem. Elijah was no priest, nor 
were his attendants Levites. Carmel had nei- 
ther tabernacle nor temple ; it was a great way 
distant’ from, the ark of the testimony and 
the place God had chosen; this was not the 
altar that sanctified the gift; yet never was 
any sacrifice more acceptable to God than 
this. The particular Levitical institutions 
were so often dispensed with (as in the time 
of the Judges, Samuel’s time, and now) that 
one would be tempted to think they were 
more designed for types to be fulfilled im 
the evangelical anti-types than for laws to be 
fulfilled in the strict observance of them. 
Their perishing thus in the using, as the 
apostle speaks of them (Col. ii. 22); was to 
intimate the utter abolition of them after a 
little while, Heb. viii. 13. 

3. He ordered abundance of water to be 
poured upon his altar, which he had prepared 
a trench for the reception of (v. 32), and, 
some think, made the altar hollow. ‘Twelve 
barrels of water (probably sea-water, for the 
sea was near, and so much fresh water in 
this time of drought was too precious for 


him to be so prodigal of it), thrice four, he | 


poured upon his sacrifice, to prevent the sus- 
picion of any fire under (for, if there had 
been any, this would have put it out), and to 
make the expected miracle the more illus- 
trious. 

4. He then solemnly addressed himself to 
God by prayer before his altar, humbly be- 
seeching him to turn to ashes his burnt-offer- 
ing (as the phrase is, Ps. xx. 3), and to tes- 
tify his acceptance of it. His prayer was 
not. long, for he used no vain repetitions, 
nor thought he should be heard for his much 
speaking ; but it was very grave and com- 


rds the extirpation of Baal. He repaired posed, and showed his mind to be calm and 
‘sedate, and far from the heats and disorders 


that Baal’s prophets were in, v. 36, 37. 
Though he was not at.the place appointed, 
he chose the appointed time of the offering 
of the evening sacrifice, thereby to testify his 
communion with the altar at Jerusalem. 
Though he expected an answer by fire, yet 
he came near to the altar with boldness, and 
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feared not that fire. He addressed himself 
to God as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Israel, acting faith on God’s ancient cove- 
nant, and reminding people too (for prayer 
may prevail) of their relation both to-God and 
to the patriarchs. Two things he pleads here: 
—(1.) The glory of God: “Lord, hear me, 
and answer me, that it may be ines (for it 
is now by the most denied or forgotten) that 
thou art God in Israel, to whom alone the 
homage and devotion of Israel are due, and 
that I am thy servant, and do all that I have 
done, am doing, and shall do, as thy agent, 
at thy word, and not to gratify any humour 
or passion of my own. Thou employest me ; 
Lord, make it appear that thou dost so;” 
see Num. xvi. 28, 29. Elijah sought not 
his own glory but in subserviency to God’s, 
and for his own necessary vindication. (2.) 
The edification of the people: “ That they 
may know that thou art the Lord, and may 
experience thy grace, turning their heart, by 
this miracle, as a means, back again to thee, 
in order to thy return in a way of mercy to 
them.” 

5. God immediately answered him by fire, 

. 38. Elijah’s God was neither talking nor 
pukeutde, needed not to be either awakened 
or quickened ; while he was yet speaking, 
the fire of the Lord fell, and not only, as at 
other times (Lev. ix. 24; 1 Chron. xxi. 26; 
2 Chron. vii. 1) dolisamiedl the sacrifice eld 
the wood, in token of God’s acceptance of 
the offering, but licked up all the water in 
the trench, exhaling that, and drawing it up 
as a vapour, in order to the intended rain, 
which was to be the fruit of this sacrifice 
and prayer, more than the product of natural 
causes. Compare Ps! exxxv. 7. | He causeth 
vapours to ascend, and maketh lightnings for 
the rain ; for this rain he did both. As for 
those who fall as victims to the fire of God’s 
wrath, no water can shelter them from it, 
any more than briers or thorns, Isa. xxvii. 
4, 5. But this was not all; to complete the 
miracle, the fire consumed the stones of the 
altar, and the very dust, to show that it was 
no ordinary fire, and perhaps to intimate 
that, though God accepted this occasional 
sacrifice from this altar, yet for the future 
they ought to demolish all the altars on their 
high places, and, for their constant sacrifices, 
make use of that at Jerusalem only. Moses’s 
altar and Solomon’s were consecrated by the 
fire from heaven; but this was destroyed, 
because no more to be used. We may well 
imagine what a terror the fire struck on 
guilty Ahab and all the worshippers of Baal, 
and how they fled from it as far and as fast 
as they could, saying, Lest it consume us also, 
alluding to Num. xvi. 34. 

VI. What was the result of this fair trial. 
The prophets of Baal had failed in their 
proof, and could give no evidence at all to 
make out their pretensions on behalf of their 
god, but were perfectly non-suited. Elijah 
had, by the most convincing and dijdenishle 
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evidence, proved hi 
God of Israel. A 


They Fell on their te and. all, as 
said, ‘‘ Jehovah, he is the God, and no 
we are convinced and satisfied of it: | 
vah, he is the God” (v. 39), whenee, 
would think, they should have inferred, 
he be the God, he shall be our God, an 
will serve him only,” as Josh. xxi 
Some, we hope, had their hearts thus tu 
back, but the generality of them were 
vineed only, not converted, yielded t 
truth of God, that he is the God, b ft, 
sented not to his covenant, that he 
be theirs. Blessed are those that hay 
seen ,what they saw and. yet have bel 
and been wrought upon by it more J 
those that saw it. Let it for ever be kk 
upon as a point adjudged against ill 
tenders (for it was carried, upon a fs! 
ing, against one of the most da 
threatening competitors that ever fh he 
of Israel was affronted by) that Jehor 
is God, God alone. 2. The prophe 
Baal, as criminals, are seized, conden 
and executed, according to law, v 4 
Jehovah be the true God, Baal is 
God, to whom these Israelites had 
and seduced others to the worship of 
and therefore, by the express law of 
they were to be put to death, Deut, xi 
il. There needed no proof of the fac 
Israel were witnesses of it. and the 
Elijah (acting still by an extraordin 
mission, which is not to be drawn | 
precedent) orders them all to be s ain 
diately as the troublers of the land, an 
himself is so terrified, for the pre 
the fire from heaven, that he dare 
pose it. ‘These were the 450 propl 
Baal; the 400 prophets of the groves 
some think, were Sidonians), thougl 
moned (v. 19), yet, as it should s 
not attend, and so escaped this e: 
which fair escape perhaps Ahab and i: 
thought themselves happy in; but ity 
they were reserved to be the i instrume 
Ahab’s destruction, some time after, 
couraging him to go up to Ramoth 
ch. xxii. 6. 


41 And Elijah. said unto 
Get thee up, eat and drink ; for 
is a sound of Slniddaneeaa al in 
So Ahab went up to eat and to (O 
And Elijah went up to fl 
Carmel; and he cast himse 
upon the earth, and put his f 
tween his knees’ 43 And aid” 
servant, Go up now, l 
sea. And he went up, 


ere is nothing. And he 
iain seven times. 44 And 


and get thee down, that the 


; 45 And it came 


an 
| stop thee not. 


> 
, 
4 


os 


nm was black with clouds and 
d, and there was a great rain. And 
hab rode, and went to Jezreel. 46 
1 the hand of the Lorp was on 
3; and he girded up his loins, 
an before Ahab to the entrance 
greel. 
Tsrael being thus far reformed that they 
icknowledged the Lord to be God, and 
consented to the execution of Baal’s pro- 
that they might not seduce them any 
, though this was far short of a thorough 
mation, yet it was so far accepted that 
thereupon opened the bottles of heaven, 
ured out blessings upon his land, that 
vening (as it should seem) on which 
d this good work, which should have 
rmed them in their reformation; see 
. 18, 19. 
yah sent Ahab to eat and drink, for 
hat God had now accepted his works, and 
m was coming; see Eccl. ix. 7. Ahab 
mtinued fasting all day, either reli- 
, it being a day of prayer, or for want 
re, it being a day of great expectation; 
Ww let him eat and drink, for, though 
petceive no sign of it, Elijah, by 
ears the sound of abundance of rain, v. 
God reveals his secrets to his servants 
rophets ; and yet, without a revelation, 
@ may foresee that when man’s judgments 
| down like a river God’s mercy will. 
the river of God, Ps lxv. 9. ' 
He himself retired to pray (for though 
d had promised rain, he must ask it, 
h. x. 1), and to give thanks for God’s 
by fire, now hoping for an answer by 
. What he said we are not told; but, 
2 withdrew to a strange place, to the 
‘Carmel, which was very high and very 
. Hence we read of those that hide 
selves in the top of Carmel, Amos ix. 3. 
ere he would be alone. Those who are 
ed to appear and act in public for God 
‘yet find time to be private with him 
) up their converse with him in so- 
. There he set himself, as it were, 
his watch-tower, like the prophet, Hab. 
2. He put himself into a strange pos- 


earth, in token of humility, re- 
nd importunity, and put his face 
knees (that is, bowed his head so 
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te. He cast himself down on his knees | 


. ~ Rain sent on the land. 

low that it touched his knees), thus abasing 
himself in the sense of his own meanness 
now that God had thus honoured him. 

_ III. He ordered his servant to bring him 
notice as soon as he discerned a cloud aris- 
ing out of the sea, the Mediterranean Sea, 
which he had a large prospect of from the 
top of Carmel. The sailors at this day call it 
Cape Carmel. Six times his servant goes to 
the point of the hill and sees nothing, brings 
no good news to his master; yet Elijah con- 
tinues praying, will not be diverted so far as 
to go and see with his own eyes, but still 
sends his servant to see if he can discoyer 
any hopeful cloud, while he keeps his mind 
close and intent in prayer, and abides by it, 
as one that has taken up his father Jacob’s 
resolution, I will not let thee go except thou 
bless me: Note, Though 'the answer of our 
fervent and believing supplications may not 
come quickly, yet we must continue instant 
in prayer, and not faint nor desist; for at 
the end it shall speak and not lie. 

IV. A little cloud at length appeared, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, which presently 
overspread the heavens and watered the 
earth, v. 44, 45. Great blessings often arise 
from small beginnings, and showers of 
plenty from a cloud of a span long. Let us 
therefore never despise the day of small things, 
but hope and wait for great things from it. 
This was not as a morning cloud, which 
passes away (though Israel’s goodness was 
so), but one that produced a plentiful rain 
(Ps: Ixviii. 9), and an earnest of more. 

V. Elijah hereupon hastened Ahab home, 
and attended him himself. Ahab rode in his 
chariot, at ease and in state, v. 45. Elijah 
ran on foot before him.. If Ahab had paid 
the respect to Elijah that he deserved he 
would have taken him into his chariot, as the 
eunuch did Philip, that he might honour him 
before the elders of Israel, and confer with 
him further about the reformation of the 
kingdom. But his corruptions got the better 
of his convictions, and he was glad to get 
clear of him, as Felix of Paul, when he dis- 
missed him, and adjourned his conference 
with him to a more convenient season. But, 
since Ahab invites him not to ride with him, 
he will run before him (v. 46) as one of his 
footmen, that he may not seem to be lifted 
up with the great honour God had put upon 
him or to abate in his civil respect to his 
prince, though he reproved him faithfully. 
God’s ministers should make it appear that, 
how great soever they look when they de- 
liver God’s messages, yet they are far from 
affecting worldly grandeur: let them leave 
that to the kings of the earth. 


We left Elijah at the entrance of Jezreel, still appearing publicly, 
andsall the people’s eyes upon him. In this chapter we have 


him again absconding, and driven into obscurity, af a time when 
he could ill be spared; but we are to look upon it as a punish- 
ment to Israel for the insincerity and inconstancy of their re- 
formation. When people will not Jearn it is just with God to 
remove their teachers into corners. Now observe, I. How he 
was driven into banishment by the matice of Jezebel his swore 
enemy, ver. 1—3. II. How he was met, in his banishment, dy 
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che favonr of God, his covenant-friend. 1, Ifow God fed him, 
ver. 4—8. 2. How he conversed with him, and manifested him- 
selfto him (ver. 9, 11—13), heard his complaint (ver, 10—14), 
directed him what to do (ver, 15—17), and encouraged him, ver. 
18s. Il, How his hands were strengthened, at his return out of 
banishment, by the joining of Elisha with him, ver. 19—21. 


ND Ahab told Jezebel all that|-queen-consort, it seems, was in effect ¢ 


Elijah had done, and withal 
how he had slain all the prophets 
with the sword. 2 Then Jezebel 
sent a messenger unto Elijah, saying, 
So let the gods do to me, and more 
also, if I make not thy life as the life 
of one of them by to-morrow about 
this time. 3 And when he saw that, 
he arose, and went for his life, and 
came to Beer-sheba, which belongeth 
to Judah, and left his servant there. 
4 But he himself went a day’s jour- 
ney into the wilderness, and came 
and sat down under a juniper tree: 
and he requested for himself that he 
might die; and said, It is enough; 
now, O Lorp, take away my life; for 
I am not better than my fathers. 5 
And as he lay and slept under a ju- 
niper tree, behold, then an angel 
touched him, and said unto him, Arise 
and eat. 6 And he looked, and, be- 
hold, there was a cake baken on the 
coals, and a cruse of water at his 
head. And he did eat and drink, and 
laid him down again. 7 And the 
angel of the Lorp came again the 
second time, and touched him, and 
said, Arise and eat ; because the jour- 
ney is too great for thee. 8 And he 
arose, and did eat and drink, and 
went inthe strength of that meat forty 
days and forty nights unto Horeb the 
mount of God. 

One would have expected, after such a 
public and sensible manifestation of the glory 
of God and such a clear decision of the con- 
troversy depending between him and Baal, 
to'the honour of Elijah, the confusion of 
Baal’s prophets, and the universal satisfac- 
tion of the people—after they had seen both 
fire and water come from heaven at the prayer 
of Elijah, and both in mercy to them, the 
one as it signified the acceptance of their offer- 
ing, the other as it refreshed their inheritance, 
which was weary—that now they would all, 
as one man, return to the worship of the God 
of Israel and take Elijah for their guide and 
oracle, that he would thenceforward be prime- 
minister of state, and his directions would be 
as laws both to king and kingdom. But it is 
quite otherwise; he is neglected whom God 
honoured ; no respect is paid to him, no care 
taken of him, nor any use made of him, but, 
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on the contrary, the 
he had been, and mig er 
a blessing, is now made too hot for his 
Ahab incensed Jezebel against him, 


regent, as she was afterwards when sh 
queen-dowager, an imperious woman 
managed king and kingdom and did 
she would. Ahab’s conscience would n 
him persecute Elijah (some remains he 
in him of the blood and spirit of an Isr 
which tied his hands), but he told Jezel 
that Elijah had done (v. 1), not to con} 
but to exasperate her. It is not said he 
her what God had done, but what Elija 
done, as if he, by some spell or charm 
brought fire from heayen, and the har 
the Lord had not been in it. Especial 
represented to her, as that which ) 
make her outrageous against him, thé 
had slain the prophets ; the prophets o! 
he calls the prophets, as if none but 
were worthy of the name. His hear 
set upon them, and he aggravated the 
ing of them as Elijah’s crime, without t 
notice that it was a just reprisal upon J 

for killing God’s prophets, eh. xviii. 4. 7 
who, when they cannot for shame or fe 
mischief themselves, yet stir up others 
it, will have it laid to their charge as 1 
had themselves done it. 2. Jezebel 
a threatening message (v. 2), that she 
vowed and sworn to be the death of} 
within twenty-four hours. Something 
vents her from doing it just now, but s 
solves it shall not be long undone, | 
Carnal hearts are hardened and @ 

against God by that which should co 
and conquer them and bring them 
jection to him. She swears by 
and, raging like one distracted, ¢ 
self if she slay not him, without 
of a divine permission. Cruelty an 
dence often meet in persecutors. [% 
sue, I will overtake, Exod. xv. 9. 

came she to send him word of her 

and so to give him an opportunity of 
ing his escape? Did she think him § 
ing that he would not flee, or herself s 
midable that she could prevent him? © 
there a special providence in it, thi 
should be thus infatuated by her own. 
Tam apt to think that though she d 
nothing more than his blood, yet, 
time, she durst not meddle with him fo 
of the people, all counting him a pre 
great prophet, and therefore sent this 
sage to him merely to frighten him a 
him out of the way, for the present, # 
might not carry on what he had begur 
backing of her threats with an oath a 
precation does not at all prove that sh 
intended to slay him, but only thatshe i 
ed to make him believe so. The g od 
swore by could do her no harm. ~ 3. ] 
hereupon, in a great fright, fled for his 
is likely by night, and came to Beer- 


e him for this? We praise 
as the courage with which 
confronted Ahab and all the 
of Baal? Nay, which kept him by 
when the fire of God fell upon 
stood undaunted in the midst of 
both of heaven and earth trem- 
apotent menaces of a proud pas- 
man. Lord, what is man! Great 
ot always alike strong. He could 
it] “os that he might be very service- 
Israel at this juncture, and had all the 
gn in the world to depend upon God’s 
tion while he was doing God’s work; 
efled. In his former daneet God had 
en him hide himself (ch. ne, 3), there- 
ie supposed he might doso now. 4. 
1 Bee! gt-aheha he — forward into the 
, that vast howling wilderness in 
Israelites wandered. Beer-sheba 
O + distant from Jezreel, and within 
lominion of so good a king as Jehosha- 
‘that he could not but be safe there; 
s if his fears haunted him even when 
s out of the reach of danger, he could 
{ a but went a day’s journey into 
Yet perhaps he retired thither 
so much for his safety as that he might 
jolly retired from the world, in order 
nore free and intimate communion with 
I He left his servant at Beer-sheba that he 
ight be private in the wilderness, as Abra- 
left his servants at the bottom of the 
en he went up into the mount to wor- 
Ge d, and as Christ in the garden was 
rawn from his disciples, or perhaps it 
e he would not expose his servant, 
$s young and tender, to the hardships 
2 wilderness, which would have been 
ag new wine into old bottles. We ought 
consider the frame of those who are 
our charge, for God considers ours. 
wearied with his journey, he grew 
ke children when they are sleepy) 
hed he might die, v.4. _ He requested 
life (so it is inthe margin), that he 
t die; for death is life to a good man; 
ath of the body is the life of the soul. 
at was not the reason why he wished 
t was not the deliberate desire of 
Paul’s, to depart and be with Christ, 
> passionate wish of his corruption, 
Those that are, in this manner, 
to die are not in the fittest frame for 
Jezebel has sworn his death, and 
e, ina fret, prays for it, runs from 
LO death, y et with this difference, he 
cae by the hand of the Lord, whose 
$ are great, and not to fall into 
s of man, whose tender mercies are 
He would rather die in the wilder- 
nas Baal’s prophet died, according 
el’s threatening (v. 2), lest the wor- 
of Baal should triumph and blas- 
e God of Israel, whom they will 
elves too hard for, if they can 
his advocate. He pleads, “It is 
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enough. I have done enough, and suffered 
enough. 1am weary of living.” Those that 
have secured a happiness in the other world 
will soon have enough of this world. He 
pleads, “Zam not better than my fathers, 
not better able to bear those fatigues, and 
therefore why should I be longer burdeneg 
with them than they were?” “But is this 
that my lord Elijah ? Can that great and gal. 
lant spirit shrink thus? God thus left him 
to himself, to show that when he was bola 
and strong it was in the Lord and the power 
of his might; but of himself he was no better 
than his fathers or brethren. 6. God, by aa 
angel, fed him in that wilderness, into the 
wants and perils of which he had wilfully 
thrown himself, and in which, if God had 
not graciously succoured him, he would have 
perished. How much better does God deal 
with his froward children than they deserve! 
Elijah, in a pet, wished to die; God needed 
him not, yet he designed further to employ 
and honour him, and therefore sent an angel 
to keep him alive. Our case would be bad 
sometimes if God should take us at our word 
and grant us our foolish passionate requests. 


Having prayed that he might die, he Jaid 


down and slept (v. 5), wishing it may be to 
die in his sleep, and not to awake again ; but 
heis awakened out of his sleep, and finds 
himself not only well provided for with bread 
and water (v. 6), but, which was more, at- 
tended by an angel, who guarded him when 
he slept, and twice called him to his food 
when it was ready for him, v.5, 7. He 
needed: not to complain of the unkindness of 
mer when it was thus made up by the minis- 
tration of angels. Thus provided for, he 
had reason to think he had fared better than 
the prophets of the groves, that did eat at Je- 
zebel’s table. Wherever God’s children are, 
as they are still upon their Father’s ground, 
so they are still under their Father’s eye and 
care. They may lose themselves in a wil- 


derness, but God has not lost them; there” 


they may look at him that lives and sees them, 
as Hagar, Gen. xvi. 13. 7. He was carried, 
in the strength of this meat, to Horeb, the 
mount of God, v. 8. Thither the Spirit of 
the Lord led him, probably beyond his own 
intention, that he might have communion 
with God in the same place where Moses 


had, the law that was given by Moses being — 


revived by him. The angel bade him eat 
the second time, because of the greatness of 
the journey that was before him, v.7. Note. 
God knows what he designs us for, though 
we do not, what service, what trials, and will 
take care for us when we, for want of fore- 
sight, cannot for ourselves, that we be fur- 
nished for them with grace sufficient. He 
that appoints what the voyage shall be will 
victual the ship accordingly. See how many 
different ways God took to keep Elijah alive; 

he fed him by ravens, with multiplied meals 
—then by an angel—and now, to show that 
man lives not by bread alone, he kept bim 
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Elijah’s converse with God. 


and sleeping, which might make him the 
less to crave sustenance, but continually 
traversing the mazes of the desert, a day for 
a year of Israel’s wanderings ; yet he neither 
needs food nor desires it. The place, no doubt, 
reminds him of the manna, and encourages 
him to hope that God will sustain him here, 
and in due time bring him hence, as he did 
Israel, though, like him, fretful and dis- 
trustful. 


9 And he came thither unto a cave, 
and lodged there; and, behold, the 
word of the Lorp came to him, and 
he said unto him, What doest thou 


here, Elijah? 10 And he said, I have 


been very jealous for the Lorp God 
of hosts: for the children of Israel 
have forsaken thy covenant, thrown 
down thine altars, and slain thy pro- 
phets with the sword ; and I, even I 
only, am left; and they seek my life, 
to take itaway. 11 And he said, Go 
forth, and stand upon the mount be- 
fore the Lorp. And, behold, the 
Lorp passed by, and a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and 
brake in pieces the rocks before the 
Lorp ; but the Lorp was not in the 
wind: and after the wind an earth- 
quake; but the Lorn was not in the 
earthquake: 12 And after the earth- 
quake a fire; but the Lorp was not 
in the fire: and after the fire a still 
small voice. 13 And it was so, when 
Elijah heard zt, that he wrapped his 
face in his mantle, and went out, and 
stood in the entering in of the cave. 
And, behold, there came a voice unto 
him, and said, What doest thou here, 
Elijah? 14 And he said, I have 
been very jealous for the Lorp God 
of hosts: because the children of 
Israel have forsaken thy covenant, 
thrown down thine altars, and Sate 
thy prophets with the sword; and I, 
even I only, am left; and they seek 
my life, to take it away. 15 And 
the Lorp said unto him, Go, return 
on thy way to the wilderness of Da- 
mascus: and when thou _ comest, 
anoint Hazael to be king over Syria: 
16 And Jehu the son of Nimshi shalt 
thou anoint éo be king over Israel : 
and Elisha the son of Shaphat of 
Abel-meholah shalt thou anoint to be 
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prophet in thy m 
shall come to pass, ¢ 
capeth the sword o 
Jehu slay: and him that es 
from the sword of Jehu shall ¥ 
slay. 18 Yet I have left me 
thousand in Israel, all the knees 
have not bowed unto Baal, and ¢ 
mouth which hath not kissedd hi 
Here is, I. Elijah housed in a ec 
Mount Horeb, which is called the mo 
God, because on it God had formerly 
fested his glory. And perhaps this wa 
same cave, or cleft of a rock, in whic 
ses was hidden when the Lord passed 
fore him and proclaimed his name, ¢ 
xxxill. 22. What Elijah proposed. toh 
in coming to lodge here, I cannot « 
unless it was to mdulge his melanel ch 
to satisfy his curiosity and assist his 
and devotion with the sight of that fa 
place where the law was given and wh 
many great things were done, and hop 
meet with God himself there, where | 
met with him, or in token of his abaz 
his people Israel, who hated to be 1 
(in the latter case, it agrees with Jey 
wish (Jer. ix. 2); O that I had in the w 
ness a lodging place of wayfaring m 
might leave my people, and go from tl the 
they are all adulterers) and so it was 
omen of God’s forsaking them; or it Ww 
cause he thought he could not be § 
where else, and to this instanee of the 
ships this good man was reduced to the 
tle refers, Heb. xi. 38. They wander 
deserts and in mountains, and in den 
caves of the earth. ot 
II. The visit God paid to him # 
the enquiry he made concerning ” 
word of the Lord came to him. We 
go any where to be out of the reach of 
eye, his arm, and his word. Whii 
flee from thy Spirit ? Ps. cxxxix. 7, 
will take care of his’ bemetipert 
who, for his sake, are driven out f 
men, he will find, and own, and ; 
everlasting loving-kindnesses. Bey 
visions of the Almighty when I 
banishment in the’ isle of Patmos, 
The question God puts to the prop 
What doest thou here, Blijah vw. & 
again v. 13. This isa inher ee 
fleeing hither. “ What brings: th 
from home? Dost thou flee from Je 
Couldst thou not depend upon “al 
power for thy protection?” Lay # 
sis upon the pronoun thou, a 
So great a man, so great a prophet, 
for resolution didaeRHod flee thy ¢ 
forsake thy colours thus?” This 
would have been more excusable in 
and not so bad an example. . 
man as I flee? Neh. vi. 11. How’, fir 
if the cedars be thus shaken. 2. 


i aiede thot here, in this 
place for a prophet of the 
lge in? Is this a time for such 
, When the public has such 

Tn the retirement to which 
ah (ch. xvii.) he was a blessing 
ow at Sarepta, but here he had 
ity of doing good. Note, It 
: Patten to enquire whether we be 
‘and in the way of our duty. 
> I should be, whither God cails 
my business lies, and where I 
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s account he gives of himself, in 
the question put to him (v. 10), 


ed, in answer to the same ques- 


excuses his retreat, and desires it 
be imputed to his want of zeal for 
on, but to his despair of success. 
knew, and his own conscience wit- 
ssed for him, that as long as there was any 
pe of doing good he had been very jealous 
Lord God of Hosts ; but now that he 
ured in vain, and all his endeavours 
© purpose, he thought it was time 
ve 2 up the cause, and mourn for what he 
not mend. Abi in cellam, et dic, Mise- 
i “Away % to thy cell, and cry, Have 
ssion on me.’ 
le e complains of the people, their ob- 
ten and the height of impiety 10 
c had arrived: “ The children of 
Rie forsaken thy covenant, and that is 
on I have forsaken them; who’ can 
ng them, to see every thing that is 
ined and run down?” ‘This the 
3 calls his making intercession against 
Rom. xi. 2,3. He had often been, 
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| Moses, whom you trust. ‘Those are 
erable that have the testimony and 
of God’s prophets against them. » (1.) 
es them with having forsaken God’s 
5 though they retained circumci- 
‘sign and seal of it, yet they had 
itted his worship and service, which was 
eintention of it. Those who neglect God’s 
ces, and let fall their communion with 
really forsake his covenant, and 
eirleague with him. (2.) With hav- 
down his altars, not only deserted 
d suffered them to go to decay, but, 
eal for the worship of Baal, wilfully 
them. This alludes to the pri- 
which the prophets of the Lord 
hich good people attended, who 
‘auld not go up to Jerusalem and would not 
ip the calves nor Baal. These sepa- 
rs, though breaking in upon the 
e church, yet, being erected and 
by those that sincerely aimed at 
'y of God and served him faithfully, 
ing schism was excused. God 
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Jerusalem, tid the putting of them down is 
charged upon Israel as a 


phets with the sword, who, it is probable, 
ministered at those ‘altars. Jezebel, a fo- 
reigner, slew them (ch. xviii. 4), but the 
crime is charged upon the body of the peo- 
ple because the generality of them were con- 
senting to their death, and pleased with it. 

3. He gives the reasons why he retired 
into this desert and took up his residence in 
this cave. (1.) It was because he could not 
appear to any purpose: “‘J only am left, and 
have none to second or support me in any 
good design. They all said, The Lord he is 
God, but none of them would stand by me 
nor offer to shelter me. That point then 
gained was presently lost again, and Jezebel 
can do more to debauch them than I can to 
reformthem. What can one do against thou- 
sands?” Despair of success hinders many 
a goodenterprise. No one is willing to ven. 
ture alone, forgetting that those are not 
alone who have God with them. (2.) It wag 
because he could not appear with any safety 
“< They seek my life to take it away; and I 
had better spend my life in a useless solitude 
than lose my life in a fruitless endeavour to 
reform those that hate to be reformed.” 

IV. God’s manifestation of himself to him. 
Did he come hither to meet with God? He 
shall find that God will not fail to give him 
the meeting. Moses was put into the cave 
when God’s glory passed before him; but 
Elijah was called out of it: Stand upon the 
mount before the Lord, v. 11. He saw no 
manner of similitude, any more than Israe] 
did when God talked to them in Horeb. — But, 
1. He heard a strong wind, and saw the ter- 
rible effects of it, for it rent the mountains 
and tore the rocks. Thus was the trumpet 
sounded before the Judge of heaven and 
earth, by his angels, whom he makes spirits, 
or winds (Ps. civ. 4), sounded so loud that 
the earth not only rang, but rent again. 2. 
He felt the shock of an earthquake. 3. He 
saw an eruption of fire, 7.12. These were 
to usher in the designed manifestation of 
the divine glory, angels being employed in 
them, whom he maketh a flame of fire, and 
who, as his ministers, march before him, to 
prepare in this desert a highway for our God. 
But, 4. At last he perceived a still small voice, 
in which the Lord was, that is, by which he 
spoke to him, and not out of the wind, or 
the earthquake, or the fire. Those struck an 
awe upon him, awakened his attention, and 
inspired humility and reverence; but God 
chose to make known his mind to him in 
whispers soft, not in those dreadful sounds. 
When he perceived this, (1.) He wrapped his 
face in his mantle, as one afraid to look upop 
the glory of God, and apprehensive that iv 
would dazzle his eyes and overcome him. 
The angels cover their faces before God in 
token of reverence, Isa. vi. 2. Elijah hid 
his face in token of shame for having been 


sin. But — 
this was not all. (3.) They have slain thy pro- — 
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such a coward as to flee from his duty when | time; judgmental 
he had such a God of power to stand by | ers, though they are n 
him in it. The wind, and earthquake, and | persons are pitched upon, 
fire, did not make him cover his face, but the | nominated, for heneaeel are now. 
still voice did. Gracious souls are more af-| shall do the business.” 1. 
fected by the tender mercies of the Lord than | comes to be king of Syria, ied 
by his terrors. (2.) He stood at the entrance | bloody work among the people ok ¢ 
of the cave, ready to hear what God had to | 12) and so correct them for their i 
say to him. This method of God’s mani-|2. “‘ When Jehu comes to be 
festing himself here at Mount Horeb seems| he shall make bloody work with # 
to refer to the discoveries God formerly | family, and shall utterly estoy the i. 
made of himself at this place to Moses. [1.] |] Ahab, that set up and maintained i 
Then there was a tempest, an earthquake, | 3. “ Elisha, while thou art on ea 
and fire (Heb. xii. 18); but, when God | strengthen thy hands; and, when 
would show Moses his glory, he proclaimed | gone, shall carry on thy work, ade 
his goodness; and so here: He was, the Word | maining witness against theapostasy 0 
was, in the still small voice. [2.] Then the | and even he shall slay the children of 
law was thus given to Israel, with the appear- | that idolatrous city.” Note, The wi 
ances of terror first and then with a voice of | reserved to judgment. Evil purs 
words ; and Elijah being now called to re-| and there is no escaping it; toa 
vive that law, especially the first two com-| escape is but to run from one swe 
mandments of it, is here taught how to}upon another. See Jer. xlviii. 44, 
manage it; he must not only awaken and | flees from the fear shall fall into the p 
terrify the people with amazing signs, like the | he that gets up out of the pit shall be 
earthquake and fire, but he must endeavour, | the snare. Elisha, with the sword of th 1e 
with a still small voice, to convince and per- | shall terrify and wound the consei 
suade them, and not forsake them when he | those who escape Hazael’s sword ¢ 
should be addressing them. Faith comes | Jehu’s sword of justice. With the 
by hearing the w ord of God; miracles do | his lips shall he slay the wicked, Isz 
but make way for it. [3.] Then God spoke | Thess. ii. 8; Hos. vi. 5. It is a gr 
to his people with terror; but in the gospel | fort to good men and good ministe 
of Christ, which was to be introduced by | that God will never want instrumen 
the spirit and power of Elias, he would speak | his work in his time, but, when | 
by a still small voice, the dread of which| gone, others shall be raised up t 
should not make us afraid; see Heb. xii.|it on. ' 
18, &e. VI. The comfortable information be 
V. The orders God gives him to execute. | him of the number of Israelites y 
He repeats the question ke had put to him | tained their integrity, though he 1 hor 
before, “ What doest thou here? Thisis not aj was left alone (v. 18): I have left 
place for thee now.’ Elijah gives the same | Israel (besides Judea) who have nol 
answer (v. 14), complaining of Israel’s apos- | the knee to Baal. Note, 1. In time 
tasy from God and the ruin of religion among | greatest degeneracy and apostas 
them. To this God gives him a reply. When | always had, and will have, a remnan 
he wished he might die (v. 4) God answered | to him, some that keep their i 
him not according to his folly, but was so|do not go down the stream. e 
far from letting him die that he not only kept | mentions this answer of God to Elija 
him alive then, but provided that he should | xi. 4) and applies it to his own day, v Vv 
never die, but be translated. But when he | Jews generally rejected the gospel. 1 
complained of his discouragement (and whi- | he, at this time also ‘there is a rei 
ther should God’s prophets go with their | 2. It is God’s work to preserve 
complaints of that kind but to their Master ?) | and distinguishthem from the 
God gave him an answer. He sends him| his grace they could not have distin 
back with directions to appoint Hazael king | themselves: I have left me; it is t 
of Syria (v. 15), Jehu king of Israel, and | said to be a remnant ae 
Elisha his successor in the eminency of the | tion of grace. 3. It is buta little r 
prophetical office (v. 16), which is intended as | comparison with the degenerate race; ¥ 
a prediction that by these God would chastise | 7000 to the thousands of Israel? 
the degenerate Israelites, plead his own cause | those of every age come toget 
among them, and avenge the quarrel of his | be found many more, 12,000 s 
covenant, v.17. Elijah complained that the | each tribe, Rev. vii. 4. 4. God’s 
wickedness of Israel was unpunished. ‘The | are often his hidden ones (Ps. 
judgment of famine was too gentle, and had | the visible church is s | 
not reclaimed them ; it was removed before | wheat lost in the chaff and the g 0) 
they were reformed : ‘‘ I have been jealous,” | dross, till the sifting, pee 
says he, “ for God’s name, but he himself} comes. 5. The Lord’ 
has not appeared jealous for it.” ‘* Well,” | Ais, though we do not; he me: 
says Ged, “be content; it is all in good! There are more good people in 
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y me hink there are. 
y of themselves, and for God, 
hink the corruption is universal ; 
n ot as they do. When wecome 
as we shaH miss a great many 
b ought to meet there, so we shall 
at many whom we little thought 
God’s love often proves larger 
charity and more extensive. 
he departed thence, and 
sha the son of Shaphat, who 
lowing with twelve yoke of oxen 
him, and he with the twelfth : 
jah passed by him, and cast 
mtle upon him. 20 And he 
oxen, and ran after Elijah, 
id, Let me, I pray thee, kiss 
ther and my mother, and then 
follow thee. And he said unto 
, Go eer again; for what have 
oneto thee? 21 And he returned 
om him, and took a yoke of 
d slew them, and boiled their 
with the instruments of the 
md gave unto the people, and 
d eat. Then he arose, and 


was named last in the orders God 
Blijah, but he was first called, for by 
ther two were to be called. He must 
Elijah’s room; yet Elijah is forward 
him, and is far ‘from being jealous of 
essor, but rejoices to think that he 
leave the work of God in such good 
Concerning the call of Elisha ob- 
That it was an unexpected surprising 
jan found him by divine direction, 
ps he was before acquainted with 
knew where to find him. He found 
in the schools of the prophets, but 
eld, not reading, nor praying, nor 
ng, but ploughing, v.19. ‘Though a 
man (as appears by his feast, v. 21), 
f the ground, and oxen, and servants, 
e did not think it any disparagement to 
low his business himself, and not 
mspect his servants, but himself to 
and to the plough. Idleness is no 


An honest calling in the world 
at all put us out of the way of our 
ly calling, any more than it did Elisha, 
aken from following the plough to 
and to sow the seed of the word, 
stles were taken from fishing to 
Elisha enquired not after Elijah, 
Wes § anticipated with this call. We love 
and choose him, because he chose us, 
us, first. 2. That it was a power- 
Elijah did but cast his mantle upon 
in token of friendship, that he 
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would take him under his care and tuition 
as he did under his mantle, and to be one 
with him in the same clothes, or in token 
of his being clothed with the spirit of Elijah 


(now he put some of his honour upon him, 


as Moses on Joshua, Num. xxvii. 20); but, 
when Elijah went to heaven, he had the 
mantle entire, 2 Kings ii. 13. And imme- 
diately he left the oxen to go as they would, 
and ran after Elijah, and assured him that 
he would follow him presently, v. 20. An in- 
visible hand touched his heart, and unac- 
countably inclined him by a secret power, 
without any external persuasions, to quit his 
husbandry and give himself to the ministry. 
It is in a day of power that Christ’s subjects 
are made willing (Ps. cx. 3), nor would any 
come to Christ unless they were thus drawn. 
Elisha came to a resolution presently, but 
begged a little time, not to askleave, but only 
to take leave, of his parents. This was not 
an excuse for delay, like his (Luke ix. 61) 
that desired he might bid those farewell that 
were at home, but only a reservation of the 
respect and duty he owed to his father and 
mother. Elijah bade him go back and do it, 
he would not hinder him; nay, if he would, 
he might go back, and not return, for any 
thing he had done to him. He will not force 
him, nor take him against his will; let him 
sit down and count the cost, and make it his 
own act. The efficacy of God’s grace pre- 
serves the native liberty of man’s will, so that 
those who are good are good of choice and 
not by constraint, not pressed men, but vo- 
lunteers. 3. That it was a pleasant and ac- 
ceptable call to him, which appears by the 
farewell-feast he made for his family (v. 21), 
though he not only quitted all the comforts 
of his father’s house, but exposed himself to 
the malignity of Jezebel and her party. It 
was a discouraging time for prophets to set 
outin. A man that had consulted with flesh 
and blood would not be fond of Elijah’s 
mantle, nor willing to wear his coat; yet 
Elisha cheerfully, and with a great deal of 
satisfaction, leaves all to accompany him. 
Thus Matthew made a great feast when he 
left the receipt of custom to follow Christ. 
4, That it was an effectual call. Elijah did 
not stay for him, lest he should seem to com- 
pel him, but left him to his own choice, and 
he soon arose, went after him, and not only 
associated with him, but ministered to him as 
his servitor, powred water on his hands, 2 
Kings iii. 11. It is of great advantage to 
young ministers to spend some time under 
the direction of those that are aged and ex- 


perienced, whose years teach wisdom, and. 


not to think much, if occasion be, to minis- 
ter to them. Those that would be fit to teach 
must have time to learn; and those that hope 
hereafter to rise and rule must be willing at 
first to stoop and serve. 


CHAP. XX. 


This chapter is the history of a war between Ben hadad king of 
Syria and Ahab king of Israel, in which Ahab was, once and 
again, yi¢torious We read nothing of Eliza or Elishain all this 


The call of Elisha. 
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Ben-hadad’s insolent demand 


story; Jezebel’s rage, it is probable, had abated, and the perse- 
ention of the prophets began to cool, which gleam of peace Eli- 
jah improved. He appeared not at court, but, being told how 
many thousands of good people there were in Israel more than he 
thought of, employed himself, as we may suppose, in founding 
religious houses, schools, or colleges of prophets, in several parts 
of the country, to be nurseries of religion, that they might help 
to reform the nation when the throne and court would not be re- 
formed, While he was thus busied, God favoured the nation 
with the successes we here read of, which were the more remark- 
able because obtained against Ben-hadad king of Syria, whose 
successor, Hazael, was ordained to be a scourge to Israel. ‘They 
must shortly suffer by the Syrians, and yet now triumphed over 
them, that, if possible, they might be led to repentance by the 
goodness of God. Here is, [, Ben-hadad’s descent upon Israel, 
and his insolent demand, ver. 1—11. II. The defeat Ahab gave 
him, encouraged and directed by a prophet, ver. 12—2), III. 
The Syrians rallying again, and the second defeat Ahab gave 
them, ver. 22—30. IV. The covenant of peace Ahab made with 
Ben-badad, when he had him at his mercy (ver, 31—34), for 
which he is reproved and threatened by a prophet, ver. 35—43. 


ND Ben-hadad the king of Syria 
gathered all his host together : 

and there were thirty and two kings 
with him, and horses, and chariots: 
and he went up and besieged Samaria, 
and warred against it. 2 And he 
sent messengers to Ahab king of Is- 
rael into the city, and said unto him, 
Thus saith Ben-hadad, 3 Thy silver 
and thy gold 7s mine ; thy wives also 
and thy children, even the goodliest, 
are mine. 4 And the king of Israel 
answered and said, My lord, O king, 
according to thy saying, I am thine, 
and all that Ihave. 5 And the mes- 
sengers came again, and said, Thus 
speaketh Ben-hadad, saying, Although 
I have sent unto thee, saying, Thou 
shalt deliver me thy silver, and thy 
gold, and thy wives, and thy child- 
ren; 6 Yet I will send my servants 
unto thee to-morrow about this time, 
and they shall search thine house, 
and the houses of thy servants; and 
it shall be, hat whatsoever is plea- 
sant in thine eyes, they shall put 7¢ 
in their hand, and take it away. 7 
Then the king of Israel called all the 
elders of the land, and said, Mark, I 
pray you, and see how this man 
seeketh mischief: for he sent unto 
me for my wives, and for my child- 
ren, and for my silver, and for my 
gold; and I denied him not. 8 And 
all the elders and all the people said 
unto him, Hearken not unto him, nor 
consent. 9 Wherefore he said unto 
the messengers of Ben-hadad, Tell 
my lord the king, All that thou didst 
send for to thy servant at the first I 
will do: but this thing I may not 
do. And the messengers departed, 
and brought him word again. 10 
And Ben-hadad sent unto him, and 
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said, The gods 
more also, if the 
shall suffice for hai 
people that follow me. 11 , 
king of Israel answered and sai 
him, Let not him that girdeth 
harness boast himself as he th 
teth it off. 


Al » Oe 
Here is, I. The threatening de 
Benhadad made upon Ahab’s kingdo 
the siege he laid to Samaria, his ro} 
v. 1. What the ground of the quar 
we are not told; covetousness 
were the principle, which would ne 
some pretence or other. Dayid in] 
had quite subdued the Syrians ar 
them tributaries to Israel, but Israel’ 
tasy from God makes them formidabl 
Asa had tempted the Syrians to inyai 
once (ch. xv. 18—20), and now they ¢ 
their own accord. It is dangerous 
a foreign force into the country: yf 
may pay dearly for it. Ben-hadad hi 
him thirty-two kings, who were eithe 
taries to him, and bound in duty te 
him, or confederates with him, and be 
interest to assist him. How little | 
title of king look when all these po 
governors pretended to it! im 
II. The treaty between these tw 
Surely Israel’s defence had depar 
them, or else the Syrians could 1 
marched so readily, and with so littl 
sition, to Sarnaria, the head and hez 
country, a city lately built, and ther 
may suppose, not well fortified, but 
fall quickly into the hands of the: 
both sides are aware of this, and the 
1. Ben-hadad’s proud spirit se 
very insolent demand, o. 2,3. | 
sounded, and a trumpeter (we may | 
is sent into the city, to let Ahab ki 
he will raise the siege upon 
Ahab become his vassal (nay, his” 
and not only pay him a tribute out 
he has, but make over his title to Be 
and hold all at his will, even his ¥ 
children, the goodliest of them. ‘T 
ner of expression is designed to ga 
“« All shall be mine, without except 
2. Ahab’s poor spirit sends B 
very disgraceful submission. It is” 
indeed (he cannot mention pa 
surrender with so much pleasure 
hadad did in his demand), but it is 
a4 
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I am thine, and all that I have, v. 
effect of sin. (1.) If he had not 
voked God to depart from him, 
could not have made such a dei 
brings men into such straits. 
them out of divine protection. 
not rule us, our enemies shall 
God is a slave to all besides. 
pared his silver and gold for Bi 
Justly therefore is it taken from 


its to a forfeiture. (2.) | 
7 sin wronged his own con- 
‘set that against him, he could 
e such a mean surrender. Guilt 
,and makes them cowards. He 
ould not help, and had no reason 
that God would, and therefore was 
‘to buy his life upon any terms. 
bY kin; a all that is dear to him, he 
rit; he will rather live a beggar 
‘die a prince. — 
fen-hadad’s proud spirit rises upon his 
ssion, and becomes yet more insolent 
mperious, v. 5, 6. Ahab ‘had laid his 
his feet, at his mercy, expecting that 
would use another generously, that 
owledgment of Ben-hadad’s sove- 
y would content him, the honour was 
nt for the present, and he might here- 
ake use of it if he saw cause (Satis 
rasse leoni—It suffices the lion to 
his victim prostrate); but this will 
~ (1) Ben-hadad is as covetous as 
‘oud, and cannot go away unless he 
possession as well as the dominion. 
s it not enough to call it his, unless 
it in his hands. He will not so 
lend Ahab the use of his own goods 
day longer. (2.) He is as spiteful 
haughty. Had he come himself to 
what he had a mind for, it would have 
some respect to a crowned head ; but 
nd his servants to insult the prince, 
éctor over him, to rifle the palace, and 
of all its ornaments; nay, to give 
more vexation, they shall be or- 
|, not only to take what they please, but, 
can learn which are the persons or 
that Ahab is ina particular manner 
of, to take those: Whatsoever is plea- 
thy eyes they shall take away. We 
n crossed in that which we most dote 
and that proves least safe which is 
ear. (3.) He is as unreasonable as he 
, and will construe the surrender 
de for himself as made for all his 
too, and will have them also to lie 
mercy: “‘ They shall search, not only 
jouse, but the houses of thy servants too, 
under them at discretion.”’: Blessed 
1 for peace and property, and that 
have we can call our own. 
ab’s poor spirit begins to rise too, 
S growing insolence; and, if it be- 
ot bold, yet it becomes desperate, 
will rather hazard his life than give 
s. (1.) Now he takes advice of his 
ouncil, who encourage him to stand 
He speaks but poorly (v. 7), appeals 
m whether Ben-hadad be not an un- 
e enemy, and do not seek mischief. 
else could he expect from one who, 
it it any provocation given him, had in- 
id his country and besieged his capital 
e owns to them how he had truckled 
re, and will have them advise 
he should do in this strait; and 
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_ _ Ben-hadad’s insolent demand. 
they speak bravely (Hearken not to him, nor 
consent, v. 8), promising no doubt to stand 
by him in the refusal. (2.) Yet he expresseg 
himself very modestly in his denial, v. 9 
He owns Ben-hadad’s dominion over him. 
“ Tell my lord the king | have no design to 
affront-him, nor to recede from the surrender 
I have already made ;_ what I offered at, first I 
will stand to, but this thing I may not do; 
I must not give what is none of my own.” 
It. was a mortification to’ Ben-hadad that 
even such an ‘abject spirit as Ahab’s durst 
deny him; yet it should seem, by his man- 
ner of expressing himself, that he durst not 
mae done it if his people had not animated 

im. 

5. Ben-hadad proudly swears the ruin of 
Samaria. The threatening waves of his wrath, 
meeting with this check, rage and foam, and 
make a noise. In his fury, he imprecates 
the impotent revenge of his gods, if the dust 
of Samaria serve for handfuls for his army 
(v.10), so, numerous, so resolute, an army 
will he bring into the field against Samaria, 
and so confident is he of their success; it 
will be done as easily as the taking up of a 
handful of dust; all shall be carried away, 
even the ground on which the city stands. 
Thus confident is his pride, thus cruel is his 
malice; this prepares him to be ruined, 
though such a prince and such a people are 
unworthy of the satisfaction of seeing him 
ruined. 

6. Ahab sends him a decent rebuke to his 
assurance, dares not defy his menaces, only 
reminds him of the uncertain turns of war 
(v.11): “ Let not him that begins a war, and 
is girding on his sword, his armour, his har- 
ness, boast of victory, or think himself sure 
of it, as if he had put it off, and had come 
home a conqueror.” ‘This was one of the 
wisest words that ever Ahab spoke, and is a 
good item or memento to us all; it is folly 
to boast beforehand of any day, smce we 
know not what it may bring forth (Prov. 
Xxvli. 1), but especially to boast of a day of 
battle, which may prove as much against us 
as we promise ourselves it will be for us. 
It is impolitic to despise an enemy, and to 
be too sure of victory is the way to be beaten. 
Apply it to our spiritual conflicts. Peter fell 


by his confidence. While we are here we ~ 


are but girding on the harness, and therefore 
must never boast as though we had put it off. 
Happy is the man that feareth always, and is 
never off his watch. 


12 And it came to pass, when Ben- 
hadad heard this message, as he was 
drinking, he and the kings in the pa- 
vilions, that he said unto his servants, 
Set yourselves in array. And they 
set themselves in array against the 
city. 13 And, behold, there came a 
prophet unto Ahab king of Israel, 
saying, Thus saith the Lorn, Hast 
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Ben-hadad’s defeat. 


thou seen all this great multitude? 
behold, I will deliver it into thine 
hand this day; and thou shalt know 
that 1 am the Lorn. 14 And Ahab 
said, By whom? And he said, Thus 
saith the Lorp, Even by the young 
men of the princes of the provinces. 
Then he said, Who shall order the 
battle? And he answered, Thou. 15 
Then he numbered the young men 
of the princes of the provinces, and 
they were two hundred and _ thirty 
two: and after them he numbered all 
the people, even all the children of 
Israel, being seven thousand. 16 And 
they went out at noon. But Ben- 
hadad was drinking himself drunk 
in the pavilions, he and the kings, 
the thirty and two kings that helped 
him. 17 And the young men of the 
princes of the provinces went out 


_ first; and Ben-hadad sent out, and 


they told him, saying, There are men 
come out of Samaria. 18 And he 
said, Whether they be come out for 
peace, take them alive; or whether 
they be come out for war, take them 
alive. 19 So these young men of 
the princes of the provinces came out 
of the city, and the army which fol- 
lowed them. 20 And they slew 
every one his man: and the Syrians 
fled ; and Israel pursued them: and 
Ben-hadad the king of Syria escaped 
on a horse with the horsemen. 21 
And the king of Israel went out, 
and smote the horses and chariots, 
and slew the Syrians with a great 
slaughter. 

The treaty between the besiegers and the 
besieged being broken off abruptly, we have 
here an account of the battle that ensued im- 
mediately. 

I. The Syrians, the besiegers, had their 
directions from a drunken king, who gave 
orders over his cups, as he was drinking 
(v. 12), drinking himself drunk (v. 16) with 
the kings in the pavilions, and this at noon. 
Drunkenness is a sin which armies and their 
officers have of old been addicted to. Say 
not thou then that the former days were, in 
this respect, better than these, though these 
are bad enough. Had he not been very se- 
cure he would not have sat to drink;, and, 
had he not been intoxicated, he would not 
have been so very secure. Security and 
sensuality went together in the old world, 
and Sodom, Luke xvii. 26, &c. Ben-hadad’s 
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drunkenness was the 
as Belshazzar’s was, D 
prosper that preferred his 
business, and kept his kings _ 
him when they should have be 
respective posts to fight for hii 
drink, 1. He orders the town to bei 
the engines fixed, and every thing g 
for the making of a general attack 
but stirs not from his drunken club 
done. Woe unto thee, O land! w 
king is such a child. 2. When the b 
made a sally (and, by that time, he 
gone) he gave orders to take the 
(v. 18), not to kill them, which mig 
been done more easily and safely, 
seize them, which gave them an opp 
of killing the aggressors; so imprude 
he in the orders he gave, as well as 
in ordering them to be taken p 
though they came for peace and tc 
the treaty. Thus, as is usual, he 
and forgets the law, both the polie 
the justice of war. 
II. The Israelites, the besieged, I 
directions from an inspired prop 
the prophets of the Lord, whom Ah 
hated and persecuted: And behold aj 
even one, drew near to the king of I: 
it may be read, v. 13. a 
1. Behold, and wonder, that Go 
send a prophet with a kind and ¢ 
message to so wicked a prince as Ah 
but he did it, (1.) For his people 
sake, who, though wickedly dege 
were the seed of Abraham his fri 
Jaccb his chosen, the children of t 
nant, and not yet cast off. (2.) 
might magnify his mercy, in doing 
one so evil and unthankful, m 
bring him to repentance or leave | 
more inexcusable. (3.) That he mi 
tify the pride of Ben-hadad and ¢ 
insolence. Ahab’s idolatry shall be ] 
hereafter, but Ben-hadad’s haughti 
be chastised now; for God resists # 
and is pleased to say that he fears t 
of the enemy, Deut. xxxii. 26, . 
was but one prophet perhaps to be 
Samaria, and he drew near with this 
intimating that he had been force 
at a distance. Ahab, in his mt 
would not have borne the sight of 
now he bids him welcome, when 7 
prophets of the groves can give 
assistance. He enquired not foray 
the Lord, but God sent one to him 
for he waits to be gracious. ) 
2. Two things the prophet does :— 
animates Ahab with an assurane 
which was more than all the elders 
could give him (v. 8), though they } 
to stand by him. This prophet, w 
named (for he spoke in God’s name), 
from God that this very day the si 
be raised, and the army of the Syriap 
v. 13. When the prophet said, 7 
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suppose Ahab began to 
a message of wrath ; but 
en it proves a gracious one. 
d what use he ought to make 
um of affairs: ‘‘ Thou shalt 

[am Jehovah, the sovereign Lord 
! s foretelling a thing that was 
kely proved that it was his own 
He instructs him what to do 
ne of this victory. [1.] He 
till the enemy attacked him, 
7 out upon them and surprise 
trenches. [2.] The persons 
ast be the young men of the princes 
nces, the pages, the footmen, who 
number, only 232, utterly un- 
with war, and the unlikeliest men 
be thought of for such a bold at- 
et these must do it, these weak and 
=s must be instruments of con- 
mg the wise and strong, that, while 
whadad’s boasting is punished, Ahab’s 
7 be prevented and precluded, and the 
of the power may appear to be of 
Ahab must himself so far testify 
fidence in the word of God as to com- 
in person, though, in the eye of reason, 

osed himself to the utmost danger by 
But it is fit that those who have the be- 
f God’s promises should enter upon 
" Yet, [4.] He is allowed to make use 
at other forces he has at hand, to fol- 
ie blow, when these young men have 
e ice. All he had in Samaria, or 
il, were but 7000 men, v.15. Itis 
that it is the same number with 
had not bowed the knee to Baal 
8), though, it is likely, not the 


The issue was accordingly. The 
ns were beaten, and the poor de- 
lites were more than conquerors. 
men gave an alarm to the Syrians 
oon, at high dinner-time, supported 
hat little force they had, v. 16. Ben- 
despised them at first (v. 18), but when 

y had, with unparalleled bravery and dex- 
lain every one his man, and so put 
into disorder, that proud man durst 
them, but mounted immediately, 
ok as he was, and made the best of his 
p. 20. See how God takes away the 
of princes, and makes himself terrible 
of the earth. Now whereare the 
d gold he demanded of Ahab? 
are the handfuls of Samaria’s dust? 
at are most secure are commonly 
geous. Ahab failed not to im- 
advantage, but slew the Syrians 
at slaughter, v. 21. Note, God 

es Makes one wicked man a scourge 


nd the prophet came to the 
Israel, and said unto him, 
rengthen thyself, and mark, 


wot 


what thou doest: for at the 
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return of the year the king of Syria 
will come up against thee. 23 And 
the servants of the king of Syria said 
unto him, Their gods are gods of the 
hills; therefore they were stronger 
than we; but let us fight against 
them in the plain, and surely we 
shall be stronger than they. 24 And 
do this thing, Take the kings away, 
every man out of his place, and put 
captains in their rooms: 25 And 
number thee an army, like the army 
that thou hast lost, horse for horse, 
and chariot for chariot: and we will 
fight against them in the plain, and 
surely we shall be stronger than they. 
And he hearkened unto their voice, 
and did so. 26 And it came to pass 
at the return of the year, that Ben- 
hadad numbered the Syrians, and 
went up to Aphek, to fight against 
Israel. 27 And the children of Israel 
were numbered, and were all present, 
and went against them: and the 
children of Israel pitched before them 
like two little flocks of kids; but the 
Syrians filled the country. 28 And 
there came a man of God, and spake 
unto the king of Israel, and said, 
Thus saith the Lorp, Because the 
Syrians have said, The Lorp zs God 
of the hiils, but he ts not God of the 
valleys, therefore will I deliver all this 
great multitude into thine hand, and 
ye shall know that I am the Lorp. 
29 And they pitched one over against 
the other seven days. And so it was, 
that in the seventh day the battle 
was joined: and the children of Israel 
slew of the Syrians a hundred thou- 
sand footmen in one day. 30 But 
the rest fled to Aphek, into the city; 
and there a wall fell upon twenty and 
seven thousand of the men that were 
left. And Ben-haded fled, and came 
into the city, into an inner chamber. 


We have here an account of another suc- 
cessful campaign which Ahab, by divine aid, 
made against the Syrians, in which he gave 
them a greater defeat than in the former- 
Strange! Ahab idolatrous and yet victo- 
rious, a persecutor and yet a conqueror! 
God has wise and-holy ends in suffering 
wicked men to prosper, and glorifies his ewn 
name thereby. 

I. Ahab is admonished by a vrophet to 
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ahab’s folly reproved. 
prepare for another war, v. 22. It should 
seem, he was now secure, and looked but a 
little way before him, ‘Those that are care- 
less of their souls are often as careless of 
their outward affairs; but the prophet (to 
whom God made known the following coun- 
sels of the Syrians) told him they would re- 
new their attempt at the return of the year, 
hoping to retrieve the honour they had lost 
and be avenged for the blow they had re- 
ceived. He therefore bade him strengthen 
himself, put himself into a posture of de- 
fence, and be ready to give them a warm 
reception. God had decreed the end, but 
Ahab must use the means, else he tempts 
God: “ Help thyself, strengthen thyself, and 
God will help and strengthen thee.” The 
enemies of God’s Israel are restless in their 
malice, and, though they may take some 
breathing-time for themselves, yet they are 
still breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the church. It concerns us always 
to expect assaults from our spiritual ene- 
mies, and therefore to mark and see what 
we do. 
IJ, Ben-hadad is advised by those about 
him concerning the operations of the next 
campaign. 1. They advised him to change 
his ground, v. 23. They took it for granted 
that it was not Israel, but Israel’s gods, that 
beat them (so great a regard was then uni- 
versally had to invisible powers); but they 
speak very ignorantly of Jehovah—that he 
was many, whereas he is one and his name 
one,—that he was their God only, a local 
deity, peculiar to that nation, whereas he is 
the Creator and ruler of all the world,—and 
that he was a God of the hills only, because 
David their great prophet had said, I will 
lift up my eyes to the hills whence cometh my 
help (Ps. exxi. 1), and that his foundation 
was in the holy mountain (Ps. 1xxxvii. 1; 
xxviii. 54), and much was said of his holy 
hill (Ps. xv. 1; xxiv. 3); supposing him 
altogether such a one as their imaginary 
deities, they fancied he was confined to his 
hills, and could not or would not come down 
from them, and therefore an army in the 
valley would be below his cognizance and 
from under his protection. ‘Thus vain were 
the Gentiles in their imaginations concerning 
God, so wretchedly were their foolish hearts 
darkened, and, professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools. 2. They advised 
him to change his officers (v. 24, 25), not to 
employ the kings, who were commanders by 
birth, but captains rather, who were com- 
manders by merit, who were inured to war, 
would not affect to make a show like the 
kings, but would go through with business. 
Let every man be employed in that which he 
is brought up to and used to, and preferred to 
that which he is fitfor. Syria, it seems, was 
rich and populous, when it could furnish re- 
cruits sufficient, after so great a defeat, horse 
for horse, chariot for chariot. 

III. Both armies take the field. Ben- 
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hadad, with his Sy 
Aphek, in the tribe of 
that Asher was a city in. + 
one of those which his father had we 
and the country about it was 
and fit for his purpose, v. 26. 
his forces, posted himself at s 
over against them, v.27. The dispr 
of numbers was very remarkable. 1] 
ren of Israel, who were cantoned in t 
talions, looked like two little flocks 
their numbers small, their equipags 
and the figure they made contemptil 
the Syrians filled the country with the 
bers, their noise, their chariots, th 
riages, and their baggage. (eae 
IV. Ahab is encouraged to fight 
rians, notwithstanding their advantay 
confidence. A man of God is sent 
to tell him that this numerous army; 
be delivered into his hand (v. 28), but. 
his sake ; be it known to him, he is 
unworthy for whom God will do this 
would not do it because Ahab had_ 
God or prayed to him (we do not 
he did either), but because the Syriz 
blasphemed God, and had said, 
God of the hills and not of the valleys; 
fore God will do it in his own vin 
and to preserve the honour of his ow 
If the Syrians had said, “ Ahab ; 
people have forgotten their God, and 
themselves out of his protection, 
fore we may venture to attack f 
would probably have delivered. Isr: 
their hands ; but when they go upo1 
sumption so very injurious to’ the 
omnipotence, and the honour of hi 
is Lord of all hosts, not only in h 
valleys, but in heaven and earth, whi 
are willingly ignorant of, they s 
ceived, at the expense of that vast a 
is so much their pride and confidene 
V. ‘Afr ne see had faced oni 
seven days (the Syrians, itis li b 
and the leanlites prembuaey ies | 
and the Syrians were totally routed 
men slain by the sword of Israel int 
of battle (v. 29). and 27,000 men, that! 
themselves safe under the walls of 2 
fortified city (from the walls of whi 
shooters might annoy the enemy 
pursued them, 2 Sam. xi. 24), foun 
bane where they hoped for. prot: 
wall fell upon them, probably ove 
an earthquake, and, the tities of | 
being walled up to heaven, it reachet 
way, and they were all killed, or ] 
overwhelmed with dismay, Ben-had 
thought his city Aphek would he 
against the conquerors, finding it th 
walled, and the remnant of his fore 
rited and dispersed, had nothing but 
to rely upon for safety, and theref 
himself in a chamber within a ¢ 
the pursuers should seize him 
the greatest confidence often” 
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“ Now is the God of 
d of the valleys orno?” He 
that he is forced into an 
hide himself, see ch. xxii. 25. 
his servants said unto him, 
, we have heard that the 
‘the house of Israel are mer- 
es: let us, I pray thee, put 
on our loins, and ropes 
ppeads, and go out to the 
: peradventure he will 
t 32 So they girded 
on their loins, and put 
their heads, and came to the 
‘srael, and said, Thy servant 
ad ‘saith, I pray thee, let me 
And he said, Is he yet alive? 
ny brother. 33 Now the men 
ently observe whether any 
uld come from him, and did 
catch if; and they said, Thy 
Ben-hadad. ‘Then he said, 
bring him. Then Ben- hadad 
forth to him; and he caused 
me up into the chariot. 34 
~hadad said unto him, The 
fhich my father took from thy 
_will restore ; and thou shalt 
treets for thee in Damascus, 
ather made in Samaria. Then 
hab, I will send thee away 
his covenant. So he made 
enant with him, and sent him 
35 And a certain man of 
ns of the prophets said unto 
sighbour in the word of the 
3, Smite me, I pray thee. And 
m refused to smite him. 36 
d he unto him, Because thou 
it obeyed the voice of the 
ehold, as soon as thou art 
from. me, a lion shall slay 
And as soon as he was, de- 
from him; a lion found him, 
ew him. 37 Then he found 


for the king by the way, sti 
imself with ashes upon 
39 And as the king passed 
into the king: and he 
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Ahab’s folly reproved. 


unto me, and said, Keep this man: 
if by any means he be missing, then 
shall thy life be for his life, or else 
thou shalt pay a talent of silver. 40 
And as thy servant was busy here 
and there, he was gone. And the 
king of Israel said unto him, So shall 
thy judgment be; thyself hast decided 
it. 41 And he hasted, and took the 
ashes away from his face; and the 
king of Israel discerned him that he 
was of the prophets. 42 And he 
said unto him, Thus saith the Lorn, 
Because thou hast let go out of thy 
hand a man whom I appointed ta 
utter destruction, therefore thy life 
shall go for his life, and thy people 
for his people. 43 And the king of 
Israel went to his house heavy ‘and 
displeased, and came to Samaria. 


Here is an account of what followed upon 
the victory which Israel obtained over the 
Syrians. 

I. Ben-hadad’s tame and mean submission. 
Even in his inner chamber he feared, and 
would, if he could, flee further, though none 
pursued. His servants, seeing him and 
themselves reduced to the last extremity, 
advised that they should surrender at discre- 
tion, and make themselves prisoners and pe- 
titioners to Ahab for their lives, v. 31. The 
servants will put their lives in their hands, 
and venture first, and their master will act 
according as they speed. Their inducement 
to take this course is the great reputation the 
kings of Israel had for clemency above any 
of their neighbours: ‘‘ We have heard that 
they are merciful kings, not oppressive to 
thejr subjects that are under their power” 
(as governments then went, that of Israel 
was one of the most easy and gentle), “‘ and 
therefore not cruel to their enemies when 
they lie at their mercy.” Perhaps they had 
this notion of the kings of Israel because 
they had heard that the God of Israel pro- 
claimed his name gracious and merciful, and 
they concluded their kings would make their 
God their pattern. It was an honour to the 
kings of Israel to be thus represented, as 
indeed every Israelite is then dressed as be~ 
comes him when he puts on bowels of mer- 
cies. ““They are merciful kings, therefore 


.| we may hope to find mercy upon our sube 


mission.” This encouragement poor sinners 
have to repent.and humble themselves before 
God. ‘ Havewe not heard that the God of 
Israel is a merciful God? Have we not found 
himso? Let us therefore rend our hearts 
and return to him.” Joel ii. 13. That is 
evangelical repentance which flows from an 
‘| apprehension of the mercy of God in Christ ; 
there is forgiveness with him. ‘Two. things 
Ben-hadad’s servants undertake to represent 
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Ahab’s folly reproved. 


to Ahab:—1. Their master a penitent; for] self, concerning an 
they girded sackcloth on their loins, as mourn- | on, ‘put, as if Benhadad k 


ers, and put ropes on their heads, as con- 
demned criminals going to execution, pre- 
tending to be sorry that they had invaded 
his country and disturbed his repose, and 
owning that they deserved to be hanged for it. 
Here they are ready to do penance for it, and 
throw themselves at the feet of him whom ‘they 
had injured. Many pretend to repent of their 
wrong-doing, whenit does not succeed, who, if 
they had prospered init, would have justified 
it and gloried init. 2. Their master a beggar, 
a beggar for his life: Thy servant Ben-hadad 
saith, ‘I pray thee, let me live, v.32. Though I 
live a perpetual exile. from my own country, 
and captiv e in this, yet, upon any terms, let me 
live.”” What a great change is here, (1.) In 
his condition! How has he fallen from the 
height of power and prosperity to the depths 
of disgrace and distress, and all the miseries 
of poverty and slavery! See the uncertainty 
of human affairs; such turns are they sub- 
ject to that the spoke which was uppermost 
may soon come to be undermost. (2.) In his 
temper—in the beginning of the chapter 
hectoring, swearing, and threatening, and 
none more high in his demands, but here 
crouching and whining and none more low 
in his requests ! How meanly does he beg his 
life at the hand of him upon whom he had 
there been trampling! The most haughty 
in prosperity are commonly most abject in 
adversity an even spirit will be the same in 
both conditions. See how God glorifies him- 
self when he looks upon proud men and abases 
them, and hides them in the dust together, Job 
xl. 11—13. 

IJ. Ahab’s foolish acceptance of his sub- 
mission, and the league he suddenly made 
with him upon it. He was proud to be thus 
courted by him whom he had feared, and en- 
quired for him with great tenderness: Is he 
yet alive? He is my brother, brother-king, 
though not brother-Israelite ; and Ahab va- 
lued himself more upon his royalty than on 
his religion, and others accordingly. “Is he 
thy brother, Ahab? Did he use thee like a 
brother when he sent thee that’ barbarous 
message? v. 5, 6. Would he have called 
thee brother if he had been the conqueror? 
Would he now have’ called himself thy ser- 
vant if he had not been reduced to the ut- 
most strait? Canst thou suffer thyself to be 
thus imposed upon by a forced and counter- 
feit submission?” This word brother they 
caught at (v. 33), and were thereby encou- 
raged to go and fetch him to the king. He 
that calls him brother will let him live. Let 
poor penitents hear God, in his word, calling 
them children (Jer. xxxi. 20), catch at it, echo 
to it, and.call him Father. Ben-hadad, upon 
his submission, shall not only be honourably 
conveyed (he took him up into the chariot), 
but treated with as an ally (v. 34): he made 
@ covenant with him, not consulting God’s 
prophets, or the elders of the land, or him- 
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he shall make his own te 
new have demanded some } ; 
cities, when all of them liy at the 
his victorious army; but was | ont 1 
the restitution of his own. ‘He n n 
have demanded the stores, and 
and magazines of Damascus, to aug 
wealth and strength of his own | 
but was content with a poor jibe ‘Ey 
own expense, to build streets there, 
of honour and no advantage, or no m 
what the kings of Syria had had in) 
though they had never had so muc 
as he had now to support the dema 
With this covenant he sent hind awa 
out so much as reproying him for] 
phemous reflections upon the God | 
for whose honour Ahab had no- 
Note, There are those on whom 5 
ill bestowed; they know not how 
God, or their generation, or even f 
true interests, with their prosper 
favour be shown to the wicked, ene 
learn righteousness. ta 
III. ‘The reproof given to h ) 
clemency to Be nind and his 
with him. It was given him i b! 
in the name of the Lord, the Je 
Micaiah, and not unlikely, for A 
plains of him (ch. xxii. §) that} 
prophesy evil concerning him. This 
designed to reprove Ahab by a par 
he might oblige him to condemn hi 
Nathan and the woman of Tekoa dit 
To make his parable the more pla 
finds it necessary to put himself 
posture of a wounded sol ier on 
some difficulty he gets himself wout 
he would not wound himself y th 
hands. He commanded one of hi 
prophets, hismeighbour,or companion 
word signifies), to smite him, and ii 
name (v.35), but finds him not «& 
to give the blow as he is to receive | 
fused to smite him: others, he thou 
forward enough to smite prophets, t 
not smite one another. We cannot 
it was from a good principle he dec 
“Tf it must be done, let another 
I; I cannot find it in my heart to: 
friend.” Good men can much 
receive a wrongful blow than 
because he disobeyed an express ¢ 
of God (which was so much the we 
was himself a prophet), like that 
obedient prophet (ch. xiii. 24), 
sently slain by a lion, v. 36. J 
intended, not only to show, i n gen 
provoking disobedience is (Col. | 
to intimate to Ahab (who no dow 
the story) that if a good pro 
punished for sparing his frie 
when God said, Smite, of m 
ishment should a wicked ki 
worthy, who spared his moe { 
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more just than God, more pure 
passionate then his Maker ? We 
‘iful as he is merciful, and 
The next he met with made 
y of smiting him (Volenti non fit 
| that asks for an amjury is not 
it) and did it so that he wounded 
He fetched blood with the blow, 
1 his face. 2. Wounded as he 
disguised with ashes that he might 
nown to bea prophet, he made his 
to the king in a story wherein 
himself with such a crime as the 
now guilty of in sparing Ben-ha- 
nd waited for the king’s judgment 
The case in short is this—A pri- 
en in the battle was committed to 
dy by a man (we may suppose one 
authority over him as his superior 
with this charge, If he be missing, thy 
be for his li ife, v. 39. The prisoner 
his escape through his carelessness. 
chancery in the king’s breast re- 
m against his captain, who demands 
in lieu of the prisoner’s? ‘‘ By no 
says the king, “thou shouldst 
t have undertaken the trust or been 
areful and faithful to it; there is no 
ly (Currat lec—ILet the law take its 
j, thou hast forfeited thy bond, and 
on must go out upon it: So shall 
m be, thou thyself hast decided it.” 
“prophet has what he would have, 
off his disguise, and is known by Ahab 
to be a prophet (v. 41) and plainly 

m, “ Thou art the man. Is it my 
No, it is thine ; thou thyself hast de- 
Out of thy own mouth art thou 
_ God, thy superior and commander- 
f, delivered i into thy hands one plainly 
for destruction both by his own 
d God’s providence, and thou hast 
lessly lost him, but wittingly and 
bs ly dismissed him, and so hast been 
thy trust, and lost the end of thy 

'; expect therefore no other than that 
shall go for his life, which thou hast 
‘(and so it did, ch. xxii. 35), “Cand 
ple for his people, whom likewise thou 
ared,”’ ie so they did afterwards, 
32,33. When their other sins 
1 eat low, this came into the ac- 
‘There is a time when keeping back 
from blood is doing the work of the 
itfully, Jer. xiviii. 10. Foolish 
ils the city. 3. We are told how 
ated this reproof. He went to his 
and displeased (v. 43), not truly 
or seeking to undo what he had 
iss, but enraged at the prophet, 
ted against God (as if he had been 
| the sentence passed upon him), 
vexed at himself, every way out of 
notwithstanding his victory. He 

: | providence had mortified the 

ing, by his word cast a damp 
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upon the triumphs of another. Be wise 
therefore, O you kings! and be instructed to 
serve the Lord with fear and rejoice with 
trembling, Ps. ii. 10, 11. 

CHAP. XXI. 


Ahab is still the unhappy subject of the sacred history ; from tha 
great affairs of his camp and kingdom this chapter leads us inte 
his garden, and gives us an account of some ill things (and ill 
indeed they proved to him) relating to his domestic affairs. 1 
Ahab is sick for Naboth’s vineyard, ver. 1—4. I}, Naboth dica 
by Jezebel’s plot, that the vineyard may escheat to Ahab, ver. 5 
—l4. Il. Ahab goes to take possession, ver. 15—16. IV 
Elijah meets him, and denounces the judgments of God against 
him for his injustice, ver. 17—24. V. Upon pus humiliation a 
reprieve is granted, ver. 25—29. 


we it came to pass after these 
things, that Naboth the Jez- 
reelite had a vineyard, which was in 
Jezreel, hard by the palace of Ahab 
king of Samaria. 2 And Ahab spake 
unto N aboth, saying, Give me thy 
vineyard, that I may have it for a 
garden of herbs, because it 7s near 
unto my house: and I will give thee 
for it a better vineyard than it; or, 
if it seem good to thee, I will give 
thee the worth of it in money. 3 
And Naboth said to Ahab, The:Lorp 
forbid it me, that I should give the 
inheritance of my fathers unto thee. 
4 And Ahab came into his house 
heavy and displeased because of the 
word which Naboth the Jezreelite 
had spoken to him: for he had said, 
I will not give thee the inheritance 
of my fathers. And he laid him down 
upon his bed, and turned away his 
face, and would eat no bread. 

Here is, 1. Ahab coveting his neighbour’s 
vineyard, which unhappily lay near his palace 
and conveniently for a kitchen-garden.  Per- 
haps Naboth had been pleased that he had a 
vineyard which lay so advantageously for a 
prospect of the royal gardens, or the vend- 
ing of its productions to the royal family ; 
but the situation of it proved fatal to him. 
If he had had no vineyard, or it had lain ob- 
scure in some remote place, he would have 
preserved his life. But many a man’s pos- 
sessions have been his snare, and his neigh- 


-bourhood to greatness has been of per- 


nicious consequence. Ahab sets his eye and 
heart on this vineyard, v. 2. It will be a 
pretty addition to his demesne, a convenient 
out-let to his palace; and nothing will serve 
him but it must be hisown. He is welcome 
to the fruits of it, welcome to walk in it; 
Naboth perhaps would have made him a 
lease of it for his life, to please him; but 
nothing will please him unless he have an 
absolute property in it, he and his heirs for 
ever. Yet he is not such a tyrant as to take 
it by force, but fairly proposes either to give 
Naboth the full value of it in money or a 
better vineyard in exchange. He had tamely 


Naboth’s vineyard refused to Ahab. 


quitted the great advantages God had given 
him of enlarging his dominion for the ho- 
nour of his kingdom, by his victory over the 
Syrians, and now is eager to enlarge his gar- 
den, only for the convenience of his house, 
as if to be penny wise would atone for being 
pound foolish. ‘To desire a convenience to 
his estate was not evil (there would be no 
buying if there were no desire of what is 
bought; the virtuous woman considers a 
field and buys it); but to desire any thing 
inordinately, though we would compass it by 
lawful means, is a fruit of selfishness, as if 
we must engross all the conveniences, and 
none must live, or live comfortably, by us, 
contrary to the law of contentment, and the 
letter of the tenth commandment, Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s house: 2. ‘The re- 
pulse he met with in this desire. Naboth 
would by no means part with it (v. 3): The 
Lord forbid it me ; and the Lord did forbid 
it, else he would not have been so rude and 
uncivil to his prince as not to gratify him in 
so.small a matter. Canaan was in a peculiar 
manner God’s land; the Israelites.were his 
tenants; and this was one of the conditions 
of their leases, that they should not alienate 
(no, not to one another) any part of that 
which fell to their lot, unless in case of ex- 
treme necessity, and then only till the year of 
jubilee, Ley. xxv. 28. Now Naboth foresaw 
that, if his vineyard were sold to the crown, 
it would never return to his heirs, no, not in 
the jubilee. He would gladly oblige the 
king, but he must obey God rather than men, 
and therefore in this matter desires to be 
excused. Ahab knew the law, or should 
have known it, and therefore did ill to'ask 
that which his subject could not grant with- 
out sin. Some conceive that Naboth looked 
upon his earthly inheritance as an earnest of 
his lot in the heavenly Canaan, and there- 
fore would not part with the former, lest it 
should amount toa forfeiture of the latter. 
He seems to have been a conscientious man; 
who would rather hazard the king’s dis- 
pleasure than offend God, and probably was 
one of the 7000 that had not bowed the knee 
to Baal, for which, it may be, Ahab owed 
him a grudge. 3. Ahab’s great discontent 
and uneasiness hereupon. He was as before 
(ch. xx. 43) heavy and displeased (v. 4), grew 
melancholy upon it, threw himself upon his 
bed, would not eat nor admit company to 
come tohim. He could by no means digest 
the affront. His proud spirit aggravated the 
indignity Naboth did him in denying him, 
as a thing not to be suffered. He cursed 
the squeamishness of Naboth’s conscience, 
which he pretended to consult the peace of, 
and secretly meditated revenge. Nor could 
he bear the disappointment; it cut him to 
the heart tobe crossed in his desires, and he 
was perfectly sick for vexation. Note, (1.) 
Discontent is a sin that is. its own punish- 
ment and makes men torment themselves ; 
it makes the spirit sad, the body sick, and 
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fret, be they ever so happy, will ali s 


all the enjoyments eatin it i 
of the heart and the rottenness of y 
(2.) It is a sin that is its own pa 
arises not from the condition, but f 
mind. As we find Paul contented i 
son, so Ahab discontent in a palace. | 
all the delights of Canaan, that pleas 
at command, the wealth of a king 
pleasures of a court, and the hon Ou 
powers of a throne; and yet all th 
him nothing without ‘Naboth’s vineyai 
ordinate desires expose men to: cor 
vexations, and those that are dis 


something or other to fret at. 


5 But Jezebel his wife cai 
him, and said unto him, Wiha 
spirit so sad, that thou eate 
bread? 6 And he said unte 
Because I spake unto Nabot 
Jezreelite, and said unto him, 
me thy vineyard for money; © 
if it please thee, I will give th 
other vineyard for it: and fk ' h 
swered, I will not give thee m 
yard. 7 And Jezebel his wife sai 
him, Dost thou now govern the 
dom of Israel? arise, and e 
and let thine heart be aaa 
give thee the vineyard of Nabe 
Jezreelite: 8 So she wrote 
in Ahab’s name, and sealed the 
his seal, and sent the letters ur 
elders and to the nobles that 1 
his city, dwelling with Nabe 
And she wrote in the letters, 
Proclaim a fast, and set Oa 
high among the people : :; Jam 
two men, sons of Belial, bef 
to bear witness against hindi 
Thou didst blaspheme God a 
king. And then carry him | 
stone him, that he may die. — 
the men of his city, even the 
and the nobles who were 
ants in his city, did as Ji 
sent unto them, and as it was? 
in the letters which she had ser 
them. 12 They proclaimed: 
and set Naboth on high amo 
people. 13 And there pe 
men, children of Belial, an 
fore him: and the men of B 
nessed against him, even agai 
both, in the presence 6! 
ple, saying, Naboth did. 
God and the king. Then ¢ 
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1 out of the city, and |soon give thee the vineyard of Naboth; right 
vith stones, that he died. | °F Wrong, it shall be thy own shortly, and 


Sly. , cost thee nothing.” Unhappy princes those 
sent to Jezebel, Saying, are, and hurried apace towards their ruin, 


ne to pass, when Jezebel |to acts of tyranny and teach them how to 
Naboth was stoned, and | abuse their power. 


s : Il. In order to gratify him, she projects 
‘that Jezebel said to Ahab, and compasses the death of Naboth. No 


€ possession of the vineyard less than his blood will serve to atone for 
aboth the Jezreelite, which he/ the affront he has given to Ahab, which she 
sed tc give thee for money : for | thirsts after the more greedily because of his 
th is not alive. but dead. 16 | @dBerence to the law of the God of Israel. 
Beet t, 3 Hen A Hay lf Had she aimed only.at his land, her 
Beene BS eek. 49 | false witnesses might have sworn him out of 
‘that Naboth was dead, that| that by a forged deed (she could not have 
rose up to go down to the vine- | set up so weak a title but the elders of Jez- 
aboth the Jezreelite, to take | "eel, would have adjudged it good) ; but the 
; adultress.will hunt for the precious life, Prov. 
vi. 26. Revenge issweet. Naboth mustdie, 
ng but mischief is to be expected | and die as a malefactor, to gratify it. 
Jezebel enters into the story—that| (1.) Never were more wicked orders given 
woman, 2 Kings ix. 34. by any prince than those which Jezebel sent 
Under pretence of comforting her af-| to the magistrates of Jezreel, v.S—10. She 
husband, she feeds his pride and| borrows the privy-seal, but the king shall 
sion, and blows the coals of his cor-|not know what she will do with it. It is 
. It became her to take notice of his} probable this was not the first time he had 
if ase to’ enquire into the cause of it, v. 5.| lent it to her, but that with it she had signed 
have forgotten-both the duty and af-| warrants for the slaying of the prophets 
m of the conjugal relation that interest | She makes use of the king’s name, knowing 
hemselves in each other’s troubles. He/| the thing would please him when it was done, 
j her what troubled him (v. 6), yet invi-| yet fearing he might scruple at the manner 
isly concealed Naboth’s reason for his re-| of doing it; in short, she commands them, 
representing it as peevish, when it was | upon their allegiance, to put Naboth to death, 
ijous—I will not give it thee, whereas | without giving them any reason for so doing. 
I may not. What! says Jezebel} Had she sent witnesses to inform against 
Dost thou govern Israel? Arise, and | him, the judges (who must go secundum alle- 
ad. She does well to persuade him to| gata et probata—according: to allegations 
f his melancholy, and not to sink | and proofs) might have been imposed upon, 
s burden, to be easy and cheerful;| and their sentence might have been rather 
was his grief, grieving would not | their unhappiness than their crime; but to 
, but pleasantness would alleviate | oblige them to find the witnesses, sons of 
plea is, Dost thou now govern Israel ? , Belial, to suborn them themselves, and then 
¢apable of a good sense: ‘‘ Does it|to give judgment upon a testimony which 
SO great a prince as thou art to cast ; they knew to be false, was such an impudent 
own for so small a matter? Thou | defiance to eyery thing that is just and sacred 
thyself, and profanest thy crown ; it | as we hope cannot be paralleled in any story. 
y thee to take notice of so incon-|She must have looked upon the elders of 
_a thing. Art thou fit to govern | Jezreel as men perfectly lost to every thing 
vyho hast no better a government of| that is honest and honourable when she ex- 
passions? Or hast thou so rich a| pected these orders should be obeyed. . But 
om at command and canst not thou be!she will put them in a way how to do it, 
this one vineyard?’ We should |having as much of the serpent’s subtlety as 
quiet ourselves, under our crosses, | she had of his poison. [1.] It must be done 
¢ thoughts of the mercies we enjoy, | under colour of religion: “‘ Proclaim a fast > 
ly our hopes of the kingdom. But) signify to your city that you are apprehen- 
at it im a bad sense: ‘‘ Dost thouw| sive of some dreadful judgment coming upon 
a Israel, and shall any subject thou hast | you, which you must endeavour to avert, not 
ee any thing thou hast a mind to?|only by prayer, but by finding out and by. 
king? Itis below thee to buy and| putting away the accursed thing; pretend 
h more to beg and pray; use thy||to be afraid that there is some great offender 
and take by force what thou|}among you undiscovered, for whose sake 
ompass by fair means ; instead of |God is angry with your city; charge the 
e affront thus, revenge it. If thou | people, if they know of any such, on that 
how to support the dignity of a|solemn occasion to inform against him, as 
alone to do it; give me but/ they regard the welfare of the city; and at 
use of thy name, and I will! last let Naboth be fastened upon as the sus- 
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‘stoned, and is dead. 15 | who have those about them that stir them up 
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Naboth murdered ay "Rachel! 


pected person, probably because he does not’ 
join with his neighbours in their worship. 

This may serve for a pretence to set him,on 
high among the people, to call him to the bar. 

Let proclamation be made that, if any one 
can inform the court against the prisoner, 
and prove him to be the Achan, they shall 
be heard ; and then let the witnesses appear 
to give evidence against him.” Note, There 
is no wickedness so vile, so horrid, but re- 
ligion has sometimes been made a cloak and 
cover for it. We must not think at all the 
worse of fasting and praying for their hav- 
ing been sometimes thus abused, but much 
the worse of those wicked designs that have 
at any time been carried on under the shelter 
of them. [2.] It must be done wnder colour 
of justice too, and with the formalities of a 
legal process. Had she sent to them to hire 
some of their banditti, some desperate ruf- 
fians, to assassinate him, to stab him as he went 
along the streets in the night, the deed would 
have been bad enough; but to destroy him 
by a course of law, to use that power for the 
murdering of the innocent which ought to 
be their protection, was such a violent per- 
version of justice and judgment as was truly 
' monstrous, yet such as we are directed not 
to marvel ut, Eccl. vy. 8. The crime they 
must lay to his charge was blaspheming God 
and the king—a complicated blasphemy. 
Surely she could not think to put a blasphe- 
mous sense upon the answer he had given to 
Ahab, as if denying him his vineyard were 
blaspheming the king, and giving the divine 
law for the reason were blaspheming God. 
No, she pretends not any ground at all for 
the charge: though there was no colour of 
truth in it, the witnesses must swear it, and 
Naboth must not be permitted to speak for 
himself, or cross-examine the witnesses, but 
immediately, under pretence of a universal 
detestation of the crime, they must carry 
him out and stone him. His blaspheming 
God would be the forfeiture of his life, but 
not of his estate, and therefore he is also 
charged with treason, in blaspheming the king, 
for which his estate was to be confiscated, 

that so Ahab might have his vineyard. 

(2.) Never were wicked orders more wick- 
edly obeyed than these were by the magis- 
trates of Jezreel. They did not so much as 
dispute the command nor make any objec- 
tions against it, though so palpably unjust, 
but punctually observed all the particulars 
of it, either because they feared Jezebel’s 
cruelty or because they hated Naboth’s piety, 
or both: 


of it, nor met with any difficulty in it, but 
cleverly carried on the villany. They stoned 
Naboth to death (v. 13), and, as it should 
seem, his sons with him, or after him; for, 
when God came to make inquisition for 
blood, we find this article in the account 
.2 Kings ix. 26), I have seen the blood of Na- 
both and the blood of his sons, Perhaps they 
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They did as it was written in the |—in default of heirs (as our la) 
letters (v. 11, 12), neither made any difficulty it); if not, yet, Naboth dying as af 


J 


- ie 
were secretly murd rik 


claim their father’s es' 
the wrong done him. 

2. Let us take occasion f 
story, (1.) To stand amazed 
ness of the wicked, and the 
in the children of disobedience. 
holy indignation may we be filled 
see wickedness in the place of j 
Eccl. iii. 16. (2.) To lament the ha 
of oppressed innocency, and to ming 
tears with the tears of the oppressed th 
no comforter, while on the side of the 
sors there is power, Eccl. iv. 1. ( 
commit the keeping of our lives pes = 
to God, for innocency itself will n 
be our security. (4.) To rejoice ind 
lief of a judgment to come, in whit 
wrong judgments as these will be calle 
Now we see that there are just men ti 
it happens according to the work oe é 
(Keel. vill. 14), but all will be set t 
in the great day. 

ILI. Naboth being taken off, Ane 
possession of his vineyard. 1. Thea 
Jezreel sent notice to Jezebel y 
cernedly, sent it to her asa piece of 
able news, Naboth is stoned and 
14. Here let us observe that, as obse 
as the elders of Jezreel were to Je 
orders which she sent from Samaria 
murder of Naboth, so obsequious w 
elders of Samaria afterwards to Jehu’ 
which he sent from Jezreel for 
of Ahab’s seventy sons, only tha 
done by course of law, 2 Kings 3 
Those tyrants that by their wick 
debauch the consciences of their 
magistrates may perhaps find at ] 
wheel return upon them, and that fl 
will not stick to do one cruel ching 0 
will be as ready to do another cru 
against them. 2. Jezebel, jocun 
that her plot succeeded so well, brit 
to Ahab that Naboth is not alive, 
therefore, says she, Arise, take posses 
his vineyard, v. 15. He might hay 
possession by one of his te 
pleased is he with this accession ie 
that he will make a journey to Jez 
self to enter upon it; and it should 
went in state too, as if he had obt: 
mighty victory, for Jehu reme 
after that he and Bidkar atte 
this time, 2 Kings ix. 25. If Ne ot 
were all put to death, Ahab though 
entitled to the estate, ob defectu 


he claimed it 0b delictum J 
feited by his crime. Or, if neitl 
make him a good title, the absolu 
of Jezebel would give it to him, | 
would dare to oppose her will? _ 
prevails against right, and voit 
divine patience that suffers it to ¢ D | 
is certainly of purer eyes than t 


t for a time keeps silence when 
ed devours the man that is more 


Arise, go down to. meet as 
Israel, which zs in Samaria : 


Bihither he is gone down to 
ss it. 19 And thou shalt speak 
him, saying, Thus saith the 
p, Hast thou killed, and also 
n possession? And thou shalt 
unto him, saying, Thus saith 
ORD, In the place where dogs 
ed the blood of Naboth shall dogs 
thy blood, even thine. 20 And 
said to Elijah, Hast thou found 
G O mine enemy? And he an- 
vered, I have found thee: because 
jou that sold thyself to work evil in 
sight of the Lorp. 21 Behold, 
ill bring evil upon thee, and will 
ake away “thy posterity, and will cut 
ff from Ahab him that pisseth against 
all, and him that is shut up and 
in Israel, 22 And will make 
wine house like the house of Jero- 
m the son ct Nebat, and like the 
e of Baasha the son of Ahijah, 
the provocation wherewith thou 
provoked me to anger, and made 
to sin. 23 And of Jezebel also 
ke the Lorn, saying, The dogs 
] eat Jezebel by the wall of Jez- 
24 Him that dieth of Ahab in 
€ city the dogs shall eat; and him 
it dieth in the field shall the fowls 
# the air eat. 25 But there was 
ne like unto Ahab, which did sell 
self to work wickedness in the 
of the Lorn, whom Jezebel his 
tirred up. 26 And he did very 
minably in following idols, accord- 
0 all things as did the Amorites, 
the Lorp cast out before the 
ren of Israel. 27 And it came 
pass, when Ahab heard those 
ds, that he rent his clothes, and 
sackcloth ‘upon his flesh, and 
ed, and lay in sackcloth, tte went 
. 28 And the word of the 

came to Elijah the Tishbite, 
29 Seest thou how Ahab 
ableth himself before me ? because 
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he humbleth himself before me, I 
will not bring the evil in his days: 
but in his son’s days will I bring the 
evil upon his house. 

In these verses we may observe, 

I. The very bad character that is given of 
Ahab (v. 25, 26), which comes in here to 
justify God in the heavy sentence passed 
upon him, and to show that though it was 
passed upon occasion of his sin in the mat- 
ter of Naboth (which David’s sin in the mat- 
ter of Uriah did too much resemble), yet 
God would not have punished him so se- 
verely if he had not been guilty of many 
other sins, especially idolatry; whereas Da- 
vid; except in that one matter, did that which 
was right. But, as to Ahab, there was none 
like him, so ingenious and industrious in sin, 
and that made a trade of it. He sold himself 
to work wickedness, that.is, he made himself 
a perfect slave to his lusts, and was as much 
at their beck and command as ever any ser- 
vant was at his master’s. He was wholly 
given up to sin, and, upon condition he 
might have the pleasures of it, he would 
take the wages of it, which is death, Rom. vi 
23. Blessed Paul complained that he was 
sold under sin (Rom. vii. 14), as a poor cap- 
tive against his will; but Ahab was volun- 
tary: he sold himself to sin; of choice, and 
as his own act and deed, he submitted to 
the dominion of sin. It was no excuse of 
his crimes that Jezebel his wife stirred him 
up to do wickedly, and made him, in many 


respects, worse than otherwise he would have ~ 


been. ‘To what a pitch of impiety did he 
arrive who had such tinder of corruption in 
his heart and such a temper in his bosom to 
strike fire‘into it! In many things he did ill, 
but he did most abominably in following idols, 
like the Canaanites; his immoralities were 
very provoking to God, but his idolatries 
were especially so. Israel’s case was sad 
when a prince of such a character as this 
reigned over them. 

II. The message with which Elijah was 
sent to him, when he went to take possession 
of Naboth’s vineyard, v. 17—19. 

1. Hitherto God kept silence, did not in- 
tercept Jezebel’s letters, nor stay the process 
of the elders of Jezreel; but now Ahab is 
reproved and his sin set in order before his 
eyes. (1.) The person sent is Elijah. A 
prophet of lower rank was sent with messages 
of kindness to him, ch. xx. 13. But the 
father of the prophets is sent to try him, and 
condemn him, for his murder. (2.) The 
place is Naboth’s vineyard and the time just 
when he is taking possession of it; then, 
and there, must his doom be read him. By 
taking possession, he avowed all that was 
done, and made himself guilty ex post facto 
—as an accessury after the fact. There he was 
taken in the commission of the errors, and 
therefore the conviction would come upon 
him with so much the more force. - “‘ What 
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Ahab’s doom foretold. 


hast thou to do in this vineyard? What good 
canst thou expect from it when it is pur- 
chased with blood (Hab. ii. 12) and thou hast 
caused the owner thereof to lose his life?” 
Job xxxi. 39. Now that he is pleasing 
himself with his ill-gotten wealth, and giving 
direction for the turning of this vineyard into 
a flower-garden, his meat in his bowels ts 
turned. He shall not feel quietness. When 
he is about to fill his belly, God shall cast the 
fury of his wrath upon him, Job xx. 14, 20, 23. 

2. Let us see what passed between him 
and the prophet. 

(1.) Ahab vented his wrath against Elijah, 
fell into a passion at the sight of him, and, 
instead of humbling himself before the pro- 
phet, as he ought to have done (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 12), was ready to fly in his face. Hast 
thou found me, O my enemy? v. 20. This 
shows, [1.] That he hated him. ‘The last 
time we found them together they parted 
very good friends, ch. xvin. 46. ‘Then Ahab 
had countenanced the reformation, and there- 
fore then all was well between him and the 
prophet; but now he had relapsed, and was 
worse than ever. His conscience told him 
he had made God his enemy, and therefore 
he could not expect Elijah should be his 
friend. Note, That man’s condition is very 
miserable that has made the word of God his 
enemy, and his condition is very desperate 
that reckons the ministers of that word his 
enemies because they tell him the truth, Gal. 
iv. 16. Ahab, having sold himself to sin, 
was resolved to stand to his bargain, and 
could not endure him that would have 
helped him to recover himself, [2.] That 
he feared him: Hast thou found me ? inti- 
mating that he shunned him all he could, 
and it was now a terror to him to see him. 
The sight of him was like that of the hand- 
writing upon the wall to Belshazzar; it made 
his cowntenance change, the joints of his loins 
were loosed, and his knees smote one against 
another. Never was poor debtor or criminal 
so confounded at the sight of the officer that 
came to arrest him. Men may thank them- 
selves if they make God and his word a ter- 
ror to them. 

(2.) Elijah denounced God’s wrath against 
Ahab: I have found thee (says he, v. 20), be- 
cause thou hast sold thyself to work evil. 
Note, Those that give up themselves to sin 
will certainly be found out, sooner or later, 
to their unspeakable horror and amazement. 
Ahab is now set to the bar, as Naboth was, 
and trembles more than he did. [1.] Elijah 
finds the indictment against him, and convicts 
him upon the notorious evidence of the fact 
(v. 19): Hast thou killed, and also taken pos- 
session? He was thus charged with the 
murder of Naboth, and it would not serve 
him to say the law killed him (perverted jus- 
tice is the highest injustice), nor that, if he 
was unjustly prosecuted, it was not his doing 
—he knew nothing of it; for it was to please 
him that it was done, and he had shown 


veduced. Note, God can make the 


judgment only, and not, the sin), 


ie 
himself pleased with it, a 
self guilty of all that was ¢ 
prosecution of Naboth. F 
possession. If he takes the g 
the guilt with it. Terra transi 
The land with the incumbrance. (2. He 
judgment uponhim. He told him fron 
that his family should be ruined and r 
out (v. 21) and all his posterity eut off, 
his house should be made like the hous 
his wicked predecessors, Jeroboam nc 
sha (v. 22), particularly that those whe 
in the city should be meat for dogs and 
who died in the field meat for birds ( 
which had been foretold of Jeroboam’s | 
(ch. xiv. 11), and of Baasha’s (ch. xvi. 
that Jezebel, particularly, should be dey: 
by dogs (v. 23), which was fulfilled (2 
ix. 36),—and, as for Ahab himself, tha 
dogs should lick his blood im the ve y 
place where they licked Naboth’s (@. 
‘“* Thy blood, even thine, though it be 
blood, though it swell thy veins with 
aud boil in thy heart with anger, shi 
long be an entertainment for the d 
which was fulfilled, ch. xxii. 38. This 
mates that he should die a violent 
should come to his grave with blood, 
that disgrace should attend him, the fe 
of which must needs be a great mor 
tion to such a proud man. Punis 
after death are here most insisted on, } 
though such as affected the body o 
perhaps designed as figures of the 
misery after death. hi 
III. Ahab’s humiliation under # 
tence passed upon him, and the fave 
message sent him thereupon. 1. Aha 
a kind of penitent. ‘The message 
livered to him in God’s name put hi 
a fright for the present, so that he re 
clothes and put on sackcloth, v. 27. 
still a proud hardened sinner, and ye 


heart to tremble and the proudest to f 
itself. His word is quick and pow 

is, when he pleases to make it so, 
and a hammer, Jer. xxiii. 29. It n 
tremble. Ahab put on the garba 
a penitent, and yet his heart was u 
and unchanged. After this, we fin 
hated a faithful prophet, ch. xxii. 8. 
It is no new thing to find the show at 
fession of repentance where yet the tr 
substance of it are wanting. Ahab’s 
ance was only what might be seen o} 
Seest thou (says God to Elijah) 
humbles himself ; it was external 01 
garments rent, but not the hear AV 
crite may go very far in the outwar 
formance of holy duties and yet 
2. He obtained hereby a rep 
may call a kind of pardon. 
but an outside repentance (ame 


did not. leave his idols, mor res 
yard to Naboth’s heirs, yet, beca 


some glory to’ God, God took 
it, and bade Elijah take notice of it: 
how Ahab humbles himself ? v, 29. 
ration of this the threatened ruin 
house, which had not been fixed to 
me, should be adjourned to his son’s 
‘he sentence shouid not be revoked, 
execution suspended. Now, (1.) 
overs the great goodness of God, 
readiness to show mercy, which here 
ices ayainst judgment. Favour was shown 
wicked man that God might magnify 
odness (says bishop Sanderson) even to 
hazard of his other divine perfections; 
says he) God would be thought un- 
or untrue, or unjust (though he be 
me of these), or any thing, rather than un- 
erciful. (2.) This teaches us to take notice 
‘that which is good even in those who are 
good as they should be: let it be com- 
mended as far. as it goes. (3.) This gives a 
why wicked people sometimes prosper 
God is rewarding their external ser- 
s with external mercies. (4.) This en- 
es all those that truly repent and un- 
dly believe the holy gospel. If a pre- 
ing partial penitent shall go to his house 
prieved, doubtless a sincere penitent shall 
lo his house justified. 
me SOHAP XXII. 


is chapter finishes the history of Ahab’s reign. [t was promised in 
the close of the foregoing chapter that the ruin of his house should 
me in his days, but his days were soon atan end. His war 
the Syrians at Ramoth-Gilead is that which we have an ac- 
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tofin this chapter. 1. His preparations forthat war, He 
sulted, 1. Ais privy-council, ver. 1—3. 2. Jehoshaphat, ver. 
His prophets. (1.) His own, who encouraged him to go 
and expedition (ver, 5, 6), Zedekiah particularly, ver. 11, 12. 

A prophet of the Lord, Micaiah, who was desired to come 
Jehoshaphat (ver, 7, 8), sent for (ver. 9, 10—13,14),\upbraided 
b with his confidence in the false prophets (ver, 15), but fore- 


his fall in this expedition (ver. 16—18), aud gave him an ac- 
mnt how he came to be thus imposed upon by his prophets, ver. 
. He is abused by Zedekiah (ver. 24, 25), and imprisoned 
ab, ver. 26—28. II. The battle itself, in which, 1. Jeho- 
yphat is exposed But,2, Abab is slain, ver. 29—40. In the 
Se of the chapter we have a short account, (1.) Of the good 
; gn of Jehoshaphat kingiof Judah, ver. 41—50. (2.) Of the 
K ced reign of Ahaziah king of Israel, ver. 51—53. 


A ND they continued three years 
A. without war between Syria and 
2 And it came to pass in the 
urd year, that Jehoshaphat the king 
f Judah came down to the king of 
wel. 3 And the king of Israel 
id unto his servants, Know ye that 
moth in Gilead ts our’s, and we be 
till, and take it not out of the hand 
uf the king of Syria? 4 And he said 
into J ehoshaphat, Wilt thou go with 
eto battle to Ramoth-gilead? And 
hoshaphat said to the king of Is- 
I am as thou art, my people as 
hy people, my horses as thy horses. 
And Jehoshaphat said unto the 
} of Israel, Hnquire, I pray thee, 
ad the Lorp to day...6 

e king of Israel gathered the 
together, about four hun- 
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XXII. | Sehoshuphat’s league with Ahad. 
dred men, and said unto them, Shall 
I go against Ramoth-gilead to battle, 
or shall I forbear? And they said, 
Go up; for the Lorp shall deliver zz 
into the hand of the king. 7 And 
Jehoshaphat said, Is there not here 
a prophet of the Lorn besides, that 
we might enquire of him? 8 And 
the king of Israel said unto Jehosha- 
phat, There is yet one man, Micaiah 
the son of Imlah, by whom we may 
enquire of the Lorn: but I hate 
him ; for he doth not prophesy good 
concerning me, but evil. And Jeho- 
shaphat said, Let not the king say 
so. 9 Then the king of Israel called 
an officer, and said, Hasten hither 
Miecaiah the son of Imlah. 10 And 
the king of Israel and Jehoshaphat 
the king of Judah sat each on his 
throne, having put on their robes, in 
a void place in the entrance of the 
gate of Samaria; and all the prophets 
prophesied before them. 11 And 
Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah made 
him horns of iron : and he said, Thus 
saith the Lorp, With these shalt 
thou push the Syrians, until thou have 
consumed them. 12 And all the 
prophets prophesied so, saying, Go 
up to Ramoth-gilead, and prosper : 
for the Lorn shall deliver zé into the 
king’s hand. 13 And the messenger 
that was gone to call Micaiah spake 
unto him, saying, Behold now, the 
words of the prophets declare good 
unto the king with one mouth: let 
thy word, ] pray thee, be like the 
word of one of them, and speak that 
which is good. 14 And Micaiah said, 
As the Lorp liveth, what the Lorp 
saith unto me, that will I speak. 
Though Ahab continued under guilt and 
wrath, and the dominion of the lusts to 
which he had sold himself, yet, as a reward 
for his professions of repentance and humilia- 
tion, though the time drew near when he 
should descend into battle and perish, yet we 
have him blessed with a three years’ peace 
(vw. 1) and an honourable visit made him by 
Jehoshaphat king of Judah, v.2. ‘The Jews 
have a fabulous conceit, that when Ahab 
humbled himself for his sin, and Jay in sack- 
cloth, he sent for Jehoshaphat to come to’ 
him, to chastise him; and that he staid with 
him for some time, and gave him so many 


stripes every day. ‘This is a groundless  tra- 
dition. Hecame now, it is probable, to con- 
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Jehoshaphat's league with Ahab. 


ault him about the affairs of their kingdoms. 
It is strange that so great a man as Jehosha- 
phat would pay so much respect to a king- 
dom revolted from the house of David, and 
that so good a man should show so much 
kindness to a king revolted from the wor- 
ship of God. But, though he was a godly 
man, his temper was too easy, which betrayed 
him into snares and inconveniences. The 
Syrians durst not give Ahab any disturbance. 
But, 

I. Ahab here meditates a war against the 
Syrians, and advises concerning it with those 
about him, v. 3. The king of Syria gave 
him the provocation; when he lay at his 
mercy, he promised to restore him his cities 
(ch. xx. 34), and Ahab foolishly took his 
word, when he ought not to have dismissed 
him till the cities were put into his posses- 
sion. But now he knows by experience, what 
he ought before to have considered, that as 
the kisses, so the promises, of an enemy are 
deceitful, and there is no confidence to be 
put in leagues extorted by distress. Ben- 
hadad is one of those princes that think them- 
selves bound by their word no further and 
no longer than it is for their interest. 
Whether any other cities were restored we 
do not find, but Ramoth-Gilead was not, a 
considerable city in the tribe of Gad, on the 
other side Jordan, a Levites’ city, and one of 
the cities of refuge. Ahab blames himself, 
and his people, that they did not bestir them. 
selves to recover it out of the hands of the 
Syrians, and to chastise Ben-hadad’s viola- 
tion of his league; and resolves to let that 
ungrateful perfidious prince know that as he 
had given him peace he could give him trou- 


ble. Ahab has a good cause, yet succeeds 
not. Equity is not to be judged of by pros- 
perity. 


Il. He engages Jehoshaphat, and draws 
him in, to join with him in this expedition, 
for the recovery of Ramoth-Gilead, v. 4. 
And here I do not wonder that Ahab should 
desire the assistance of so pious and pros- 
perous a neighbour. Even bad men have 
often coveted the friendship of the good. It 
is desirable to have an interest in those that 
have an interest in heaven, and to have those 
with us that have God with them. But it is 
strange that Jehoshaphat will go so en- 
tirely into Ahab’s interests as to say, I am as 
thou art, and my people as thy people. 1 
hope not; Jehoshaphat and his people are 
not so wicked and corr upt as Ahab and his 
people. Too greatacomplaisance to evil-doers 
has brought many good people, through un- 
wariness, into a dangerous fellowship with 
the unfruitful works of darkness. Jehosha- 
phat had like to have paid dearly for his com- 
pliment when, in battle, he was taken for 
Ahab. Yet some observe that in joining 
with Israel against Syria he atoned for his 
father’s fault in joining with Syria against 
Israel, ch. xv. 19, 20. 

III. At the special instance and request of 
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Jehoshaphat, he asks’ 
concerning this expedition — 
it enough to consult with his 
Jehoshaphat moves that they shi 
of the word of the Lord, v. 5. Note, 1. 
thersoever a good man goes he desire 
take God along with him, and will ac 
ledge him in all his ways, ask leave of | 
and look np to him for success. 2. Whit 
soever a good man goes he ought to tal 
religion along with him, and not be ashat 
to own it, no, not when he is with those 
have no kindness for it. Jehoshaphat 
not left behind him, at Jerusalem, his « 
tion, his veneration, for the word of the Li 
but both avows it and endeavours to in 
duce it into Ahab’s court. If Ahab d 
him into his wars, he will draw Ah 
his devotions. Y 
IV. Ahab’s 400 prophets, the standing 
giment he had of them (prophets ¢ 
groves they called them), agreed to encowi 
him in this expedition and to assure hi 
success, v. 6. He put the question to t 
with a seeming fairness: Shall I goons 
I forbear? But they knew which y 
inclination was and designed only to h 
the two kings. To please Jclioshagia 
made use of the name Jehovah: He 
deliver it into the hana of the king; 
stole the word from the true prophe 
xxiii. 30) and spoke their language. To pl 
Ahab they said, Go up. They had i 
probabilities on their side: Ahab had 
long since, beaten the Syrians twice; b 
now a good cause, and was much strer 
ened by his alliance with Jehoshaph 
they pretended to speak by. proph 
by rational conjecture, by divine, not hu 
foresight: ‘Thou shalt certainly re 
Ramoth-Gilead.” Zedekiah, a leading 
among these prophets, in imitation 0 
true prophets, illustrated his false pr 
with a sign,” 11. He made hims¢ 
of iron horns, representing the two kit 
and their honour and power (bot 
were signified by horns, exaltation and 
and with these the Syrians must be pus 
All the prophets agreed, as one man 
Ahab should return from this exp 
conqueror, v. 12. Unity is not always 
mark of a true church and a true mink 
Here were 400 men that prophes 
one mind and one mouth, and yet 
error. 
V. Jehoshaphat cannot relish this so 
preaching; it is not like what he was” 
to. The false prophets cannot so mimi 
true but that he who had spiritual s 
exercised could discern the fallacy, and 1 
fore he enquired for a prophet of the J 
besides, v. 7. He is too much of a cot 
to say any thing by way of reflection. 
king’s chaplains, but he waits to see a 
phet of the Lord, intimating that he 
not look upon these to be so. They 
to be somewhat (whatever they were 


to him), but, in cenference, they 
g to him, they gave him no satis- 
Gal. ii. 6. One faithful prophet of 
d was worth them all. 
. Ahab has another, but one he hates, 
jeaiah by name, and, to please Jehoshaphat, 
; willing to have him sent for, v. 8— 
_ Ahab owned they might enquire of 
Lord by him, that he was a true prophet, 
ne that knew God’s mind. And yet, 
e hated him, and was not ashamed to 
to the king of Judah that he did so, 
to give this for a reason, He doth not 
hesy good concerning me, but evil. And 
e fault was that? If Ahab had done 
, he would have heard nothing but good 
m heaven; if he do ill, he may thank 
aself for all the uneasiness which the re- 
ofs and threats of God’s word gave him. 
te, Those are wretchedly hardened in sin, 
are ripening apace for ruin, who hate 
Ss ministers because they deal plainly 
h them and faithfully warn them of their 
and danger by reason of sin, and 
reckon those their enemies that tell them the 
th. 2. He had (it should seem) impri- 
med him; for, when he committed him 
26), he bade the officer carry him back, 
amely, to the place whence he came. We 
may suppose that this was he that reproved 
n for his clemency to Ben-hadad (ch. xx. 
¢.)and for so doing was cast into prison, 
e he had lain these three years. This 
s the reason why Ahab knew where to find 
n so readily,r. 9. But his imprisonment 
d not excluded him from divine visits: 
spirit of prophecy continued with him 
e. He was bound, but the word of the 
rd was not. Nor did it in the least abate 
courage, nor make him less confident or 
hful in delivering his message. Jehosha- 
at gave too gentie a reproof to Ahab for ex- 
ing his indignation against a faithful 
prophet: Let not the king say so, v.8. He 
ld have said, “Thou art unjust to the 
het, unkind to thyself, and puttest an 
ont upon his Lord and thine, in saying 
» Such sinners as Ahab must be re- 


hoshaphat to break off from his alliance 
th him, he orders Micaiah to be sent for 
ith all speed, v. 9. The two kings sat each 
their robes and chairs of state, in the gate 
Samaria, ready to receive this poor pro- 
‘and to hear what he had to say; for 
y will give God’s word the hearing that 
fl not lend it an obedient ear. They were 
ded with a crowd of flattering prophets, 
at could not think of prophesying any 
@ but what was very sweet and very 
jooth to two such glorious princes now in 
sonfederacy. Those that love to be flattered 
shall not want flatterers. 
Micaiah is pressed by the officer that 
him to follow the ery, v.13. That 
as unworthy the name of an Israelite 
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XXII. - Micaiah's prediction. 
who pretended to prescribe toa prophet; but 
he thought him altogether such a one as the 
rest, who studied to please men and not God. 
He told Micaiah how unanimous the other 
prophets were in foretelling the king’s good 
success, how agreeable it was to the king, 
intimating that it was his interest to say as 
tkey said—he might thereby gain, not only 
enlargement, but preferment. Those that 
dote upon worldly things themselves think 
every body else should do so too, and true 
or false, right or wrong, speak and act for 
their secular interest only. He intimated 
likewise that it would be to no purpose to 
contradict such a numerous and unanimous 
vote; he would be ridiculed, as affecting a 
foolish singularity, if he should. But Mi- 
caiah, who knows better things, protests, and 
backs his protestation with an oath, that he 
will deliver his message from God with all 


faithfulness, whether it be pleasing or dis- 


pleasing to his prince (v. 14): “ What the 
Lord saith to me, that will I speak, without 
addition, diminution, or alteration.” This 
was nobly resolved, and as became one 
who had his eye to a greater King than 
either of these, arrayed with brighter robes, 
aud sitting ona higher throne. 


15 So he came to the king. And 
the king said unto him, Micaiah, shall 
we go against Ramoth-gilead to bat- 
tle, or shall we forbear? 


the Lorp shall deliver 7é into the 
hand of the king. 16 And the king 
said unto him, How many times shall 
I adjure thee that thou teil me no- 
thing but that which is true in the 
name of the Lorp? 17 And he said, 
I saw all Israei scattered upon the 
hills, as sheep that have not a shep- 
herd: and the Lorp said, These 
have no master : 
every man to his house in peace. 18 
And the king of Israel said unto Je- 
hoshaphat, Did I not tell thee that he 
would prophesy no good concerning 
me, but evil? 
thou therefore the word of the Lorp: 
I saw the Lorp sitting on his throne, 
and all the host of heaven standing 
by him on his right hand and on his 
left. 20 And the Lorp said, Who 
shall persuade Ahab, that he may go 
up and fall at Ramoth-gilead? And 
one said on this manner, and another 
said on that manner. 21 And there 
came forth a spirit, and stood before 
the Lorp, and said, I will persuade 
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And he | 


-answered him, Go, and prosper: for 


let them return 


19 And he said, Hear ~ 
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Micaiah’s prediction. 
him. 22 And the Lorp said unto 
him, Wherewith? And he said, I 
will go forth, and I will be a lying 
spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. 
And he said, Thou shalt persuade 
him, and prevail also: go forth, and 
do so. +23 Now therefore, behold, 
the Lorp hath put a lying spirit in 
the mouth of all these thy prophets, 
and the Lorp hath spoken evil con- 
cerning thee. 24 But Zedekiah the 
son of Chenaanah went near, and 
smote Micaiah on the cheek, and said, 
Which way went the Spirit of the 
Lorp from me to speak unto thee? 
25 And Micaiah said, Behold, thou 
shalt see in that day, when thou shalt 
go into an inner chamber to hide thy- 
self. 26 And the king of Israel said, 
Take Micaiah, and carry him back 
unto Amon the governor of the city, 
and to Joash the king’s son; 27 And 
say, Thus saith the king, Put this 
fellow in the prison, and feed him 
with bread of affliction and with 
water of affliction, until I come in 
peace. 28 And Micaiah said, If thou 
return at all in peace, the Lorp hath 
not spoken by me. And he said, 
Hearken, O people, every one of you. 

Here Micaiah does well, but, as is com- 
mon, suffers ill for so doing. 

I. We are told how faithfully he delivered 
his message, as one that was more solicitous 
to please God than to humour either the 
great or the many. In three ways he de- 
livers his message, and all displeasing to 
Ahab :— 

1. He spoke as the rest of the prophets 
had spoken, but ironically: Go, and prosper, 
v.15. Ahab put the same question to him 
that he had put to his own prophets (Shall 
we go, or shall we forbear 2) seeming desirous 
to know God’s mind, when, like Balaam, he 
was strongly bent to do his own, which Mi- 
eaiah plamly took notice of when he bade 
him go, but with such an air and pronuncia- 
tion as plainly showed he spoke it by way of 
derision ; as if he had said, “‘I know you are 
determined to go, and I hear your own pro- 
phets are unanimous in assuring you of suc- 
cess; go then, and take what follows. They 
say, The Lord shail deliver it into the hand 
of the king; but I do not tell thee that thus 
saith the Lord; no, he saith otherwise.”’ 
Note, Those deserve to be bantered that 
love to be flattered; and it is just with God 
to give up those to their own counsels that 
give up themselves to their own lusts, Eccl. 
xi. 9. In answer to this Ahab adjured him to 
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tell him the truth, and not P 
(v. 16), as if he sincerely desired to know 
what God would have him to do and wi 
would do with him, yet intending to 
the prophet as a perverse ill-humoure 
that would not tell him the truth till he 
thus put to his oath, or adjured to doit. — 
2. Being thus pressed, he plainly foretol 
that the king would be cut off in this expe 
dition, and his army scattered, v.17. 1 
saw them in a vision, or in a dream, di 
persed upon the mountains, as sheep thi 
had no one to guide them. Smite the shep 
herd, and the sheep will be scattered, Zeck 
xiii 7. This intimates, (1.) That Israe 
should be deprived of their king, who wa 
their shepherd. God took notice of it, The 
have no master. (2.) That they would b 
obliged to retire re infectd—without accom 
plishing their object. He does not forese 
any great slaughter in the army, but thi 
they should make a dishonourable retre 
Let them return every man to his house % 
peace, put into disorder indeed for the pix 
sent, but no great losers by the death 6 
their king; he shall fall in war, but the 
shall go home in peace. Thus Micaiah, i 
his prophecy, testified what he had seen an 
heard (let them take it how they please: 
while the others prophesied merely owt | 
their own hearts; see Jer. xxiii. 28. “T) 
prophet that has a dream let him tell tha 
and so quote his authority; and he that Ia 
my word, let him speak my word faithful 
and not his own; for what is the chaff to th 
wheat ?” Now Ahab finds himself aggrieve: 
turns to Jehoshaphat, and appeals to hi 
whether Micaiah had not manifestly a spi 
against him, v. 18. ‘Those that bear n 
to others are generally willing to believe 
others bear malice to them, though ‘the 
have no cause for it, and therefore to putt 
worst constructions upon all they say. Whi 
evil did Micaiah prophesy to Ahab in tellin 
him that, if he proceeded in this expeditiot 
it would be fatal to him, while he mi 
choose whether he would proceed in it” 
no? The greatest kindness we can do | 
one that is going in a dangerous way 11 
tell him of his danger. 
3. He informed the king how it y 
all his prophets encouraged him. to proces 
that God permitted Satan by them to deca 
him into his ruin, and he by vision kne 
it; it was represented to him, and he rep 
sented it to Ahab, that the God of h 
had determined he should fall at Ramo 
Gilead (v. 19, 20), that the favour he h 
wickedly shown to Ben-hadad might be 
nished by him and his Syrians, and that, 
being in some doubt whether he should, 
to Ramoth-Gilead or no, and resolving to: 
advised by his prophets, they sho 
suade him to it and prevail (v. 21, 22); a 
hence it was that they encouraged him™ 
so much assurance (v. 23); it was a lie 
the father of lies, but by divine per 
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r is here represented after the 
‘of men. We are not to imagine 
is ever put upon new counsels, or 
;a loss for means whereby to effect 
urposes, nor that he needs to consult 
ngels, or any creature, about the me- 
s he should take, nor that he is the au- 
sin or the cause of any man’s either 
or believing a lie; but, besides what 
ended by this with reference to Ahab 
elf, it is to teach us, (1.) ‘That God is a 
at king above all kings, and has a throne 
e all the thrones of earthly princes. 
u have your thrones,” said Micaiah to 
two kings, “and you think you may 
what you will, and we must all say as you 
d have us; but J saw the Lord sitting 
his throne, and every man’s judgment 
eeding from him, and therefore I must 
‘as he says; he is not a man, as you are.” 
) That he is continually attended and 
d by au innumerable company of angels, 
heavenly hosts, who stand by him, 
to go where he sends them and to do 
Phe bids them, messengers of mercy on 
right hand, of wrath on his left hand. (3.) 
he not only takes cognizance of, but 
des over, all the affairs of this lower 
1, and overrules them according to the 
of his own will. The rise and fall of 
, the issues of war, and all the great 
s of state, which are the subject of the 
altations of wise and great men, are no 
above God’s direction than the meanest 
rns of the poorest cottages are below his 
. (4.) That God has many ways of bring- 
bout his own counsels, particularly con- 
mg the fall of sinners when they are 


rorinthat manner. (5.) That there 
Malicious and lying spirits which go 
ut continually seeking to devour, and, in 
‘to that, seeking to deceive, and especi- 
to put lies into the mouths of prophets, 
em to entice many to their destruction. 
It is not without the divine permission 
t the devil deceives men, and even there- 
God serves his own purposes. With him 
ength and wisdom, the deceived and the 
are his, Job xii. 16. When he 
es, for the punishment of those who re- 
not the truth in the love of it, he not 
ets Satan loose to deceive them (Rev. xx. 
but gives men up to strong delusions to 
him, 2 Thess. ii. 11, 12. (7.)' Those 
ifestly marked for ruin that are thus 
pup. God has certainly spoken evil con- 
' those whom he has given up to be 
ed upon by lying prophets. Thus Mi- 
gave Ahab fair warning, not only of 
nger of proceeding in this war, but of 
er of believing those that encou- 
{him to proceed. Thus we are warned 
ware of false prophets, and to try the 
e lying spirit never deceives so 
the mouth of prophets. 

are told how he was abused for 
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delivering his message thus faithfully, thus — 
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plainly, in a way so very proper both to con- 
vinee and to affect. 1. Zedekiah, a wicked 
prophet, impudently insulted him in the face 
of the court, smote him on the cheek, to re- 
proach him, to silence him and stop his 
mouth, and to express his indignation at 
him (thus was our blessed Saviour abused, 
Matt. xxvi. 67, that Judge of Israel, Mic. y. 
1); and as if he not only had the spirit of 
the Lord, but the monopoly of this Spirit, 
that he might not go without his leave, he 
asks, Which way went the Spirit of the Lord 
JSrom me to speak to thee? v.24. The false 
prophets were always the worst enemies the 
true prophets had, and not only stirred up 
the government against them, but were 
themselves abusive to them, as Zedekiah 
here. To strike within the verge of the 
court, especially in the king’s presence, is 
looked upon by our law as a high misde- 
meanour ; yet this wicked prophet gives this 
abuse to a prophet of the Lord, and is net 
reprimanded nor bound to his good beha- 
viour for it. Ahab was pleased with it, and 
Jehoshaphat had not courage to appear for 
the injured prophet, pretending it was out 
of his jurisdiction; but Micaiah, though he 
returns not his blow (God’s prophets are no 
strikers nor persecutors, dare not avenge 
themselves, render blow for blow, or be in 
any way accessory to the breach of the 
peace), yet, since he boasted so much of the 
Spirit, as those commonly do that know least 
of his operations, he leaves him to be con- 
vinced of his error by the event: Thou shalt 
know when thou hidest thyself in an imner 
chamber, v.25. It is likely Zedekiah went 
with Ahab to the battle, and took his horns 
of iron with him to encourage the soldiers, 
to see with pleasure the accomplishment of 
his prophecy, and return in triumph with 
the king; but, the army being routed, he 
fled among the rest from the sword of the 
enemy, sheltered himself as Ben-hadad had 
done in a chamber within a chamber (ch. xx. 
30), lest he should perish, as he knew he 
deserved to do, with those whom he had de- 
luded, as Balaam did (Num. xxxi. 8), and 
lest the blind prophet should fall into the 
ditch with the blinded prince whom he had 


misled. Note, Those that will not have their — 


mistakes rectified in time by the word of 
God will be undeceived, when it is too late, 
by the judgments of God. 2. Ahab, that 
wicked king, committed him to prison (v. 27), 
not only ordered him to be taken into cus- 
tody, or remitted to the prison whence he 
came, but to be fed with bread and water, 
coarse bread and puddle-water, till he should 
return, not doubting but that he should re- 
turn a conqueror, and then he would put 
him to death for a false prophet (v. 27)— 
hard usage for one that would have prevent- 
ed his ruin! But by this it appeared that God 
had determined to destroy him, as 2? Chron. 
xxv. 16. How confident is Ahab of success. 
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He doubts not but he shall return im peace, 
forgetting what he himself had reminded 
Ben-hadad of, Let not him that girdeth on 
the harness boast ; but there was little likeli- 
hood of his coming home in peace when he 
left one of God’s prophets behind him m 
prison. Micaiah put it upon the issue, and 
called all the people to be witnesses that he 
did so: “If thou return in peace, the Lord 
has not spoken oy me, v. 28. Let me incur 
the reproach and punishment of a false pro- 
phet, if the king come home alive.” He ran 
no hazard by this appeal, for he knew whom 
he had believed; he that is terrible to the 
kings of the earth, and treads upon princes 
as mortar, will rather let thousands of them 
fall to the ground than one jot or tittle of his 
own word; he will not fail to confirm the 
word of his servants, Isa. xliv. 26. 


29 So the king of Israel and Jeho- 
shaphat the king of Judah went up 
to Ramoth-gilead. 30 And the king 
of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, I 
will disguise myself, and enter into 
the battle ; but put thou on thy robes. 
And the king of Israel disguised him- 
self, and went into the battle. 31 
But the king of Syria commanded his 
thirty and two captains that had rule 
over his chariots, saying, Fight nei- 
ther with small nor great, save only 
with the king of Israel. 32 And it 
came to pass, when the captains of 
the chariots saw Jehoshaphat, that 
they said, Surely it is the king of Is- 
rael. And they turned aside to fight 
against him: and Jehoshaphat cried 
out. 33 And it came to pass, when 
the captains of the chariots perceived 
that it was not the king of Israel, that 
they turned back from pursuing him. 
34 And a certain man drew a bow at 
a venture, and smote the king of Is- 
rael between the joints of the harness : 
wherefore he said unto the driver of 
his chariot, Turn thine hand, and 
carry me out of the host; for I am 
wounded. 35 And the battle in- 
creased that day: and the king was 
stayed up in his chariot against the 
Syrians, and died at even: and the 
blood ran out of the wound into the 
midst of the chariot. 36 And there 
went a proclamation throughout the 
host about the going down of the sun, 
saying, Every man to his city, and 
every man to his own country. 37 
So the king died, and was brought to 
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Samaria; and Ri bideds 
in Samaria. 38 And onew 
chariot in the pool of Samaria; a 
the dogs licked up his blood; a 
they washed his armour; accordi 
unto the word of the Lorp which 
spake. 39 Now the rest of the a 
of Ahab, and all that he did, and ¢ 
ivory house which he made, and ¢ 
the cities that he built, are they n 
written in the book of ‘the chronic 
of the kings of Israel? 40 So Ah 
slept with his fathers; and Ahazi 
his son reigned in his stead. 


The matter in contest between God’s p 
phet and Ahab’s prophets is here soon 
termined, and it is made to appear wh 
was in the right. Here, pe 

I. The two kings march with their for 
to Ramoth-Gilead, v. 29. That the kin 
Israel, who hated God’s prophet, should 
far disbelieve his admonition as to per 
in his resolution, notwithstanding, 1S 
strange; but that Jehoshaphat, that p 
prince, who had desired to enquire by a 
phet of the Lord, as disrelishing and di 
diting Ahab’s prophets, should yet Pros I 
after so fair a warning, is matter of aste 
ment. But by the easiness of his te 
was carried away with the delusion (as | 
nabas was with the dissimulation, Gal. ik i 
of his friends. He gave too much hee 
Ahab’s prophets, because they pretend lk 
speak from God too, and in his count 
had never been imposed upon by such eh 
He was ready to give his opinion witl 
majority, and to conclude that it was 4f 
one but they should succeed. _ Mienial 
not forbidden them to go; nay, at fir 
said, Go, and prosper. If it coma 0 
worst, it was only Ahab’s fall that y 
told, ‘and. therefore Jehoshaphat hawt 
might safely venture. 

II. Ahab adopts a contrivance by x 
he hopes to secure himself and expos 
friend (v. 30): “JI will disguise mysel, 
go in the habit of a common soldier, bi 
Jehoshaphat put on his robes, to appe 
the dress of a general.” He pret 
thereby to do honour to Jehoshaphat, z 
compliment him with the sole commai 
the army in this action. He shall dire 
give orders, and Ahab will serve as at 
under him, But he intended, 1. 
liar of a good prophet. Thus katt ho) 
elude the danger, and so to defeat th t 
ening, as if, by disguising himself, h 
escape the divine cognizance and = 
ments that pursued him. 2. To make 
of a good king, whom he did not ¢ 
love, because he was one that adhered i 
and so condemned his apostasy. He 
that if any perished ‘t must he tbe 
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tion of the charge the enemy had 
chiefly against the king of Israel, and 
basely intended to betray Jehosha- 
the danger, that he might secure 
if. Ahab was marked for ruin; one 
id not have been in his coat for a great 
; yet he will over-persuade this godly 
king to muster for him. See what those get 
that join in affinity with vicious men, whose 
‘consciences are debauched, and who are lost 
every thing thatis honourable. How can 
De expected that he should be true to his 

_ friend that has been false to his God? 
Sil. Jehoshaphat, having more piety than 
‘policy, put himself into the post of honour, 
though it was the post of danger, and was 
ereby brought into peril of his life, but God 
graciously delivered him The king of Sy- 
ia charged his captains to level their force, 
“not against the king of Judah, for with him 
he had no quarrel, but against the king of 
[srael only (v. 31), to aim at his person, as if 
| against him he had a particular enmity. Now 
“had was justly repaid for sparing Ben-ha- 
dad, who, as the seed of the serpent com- 
"monly do, stung the bosom in which he was 


fostered and saved from perishing. Some 
te that he designed only to have him 


af 


' taken prisoner, that he might now give him 
as honourable a treatment as he had formerly 
“received from him. Whatever was the rea- 
son, this charge the officers received, and en- 
_ deayoured to oblige their prince in this mat- 
ter; for, seeing Jehoshaphat in his royal 
habit, they took him for the king of Israel, 
and surrounded him. Now, 1. By his dan- 
“ger God let him know that he was displeased 
with him for joining in confederacy with 
Ahab. Jehoshaphat had said, in compli- 
ment to Ahab (v. 4), I am as thou art; and 
_ now he was indeed taken for him. Those 
that associate with evil doers are in danger 
_ of sharing in their plagues. 2. By his deli- 
verance God let him know that, though he 
was displeased with him, yet he had not de- 
serted him. Some of the captains that knew 
im perceived their mistake, and so retired 
from the pursuit of him; but it is said (2 
Chron. xviii. 31) that God moved them (for he 
has all hearts in his hand) to depart from 
= To him he cried out, not in cowardice, 
yut devotion, and from him his relief came: 
nab was in no care to succour him. God 
is a friend that will not fail us when other 
| friends do. 
| IV. Ahab receives his mortal wound in 
the battle, notwithstanding his endeavours 
to secure himself in the habit of a private 
ntinel. Let no man think to hide himself 
mm God’s judgment, no, not in masque- 
de. Thy hand shall find out all thy ene- 
mies, whatever disguise they are in, v. 34. 
|The Syrian that shot him little thought of 
g such a piece of service to God and his 
for he drew a bow at a venture, not 
particularly at any man, yet God so 
Il. 
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-arrow of death could find entrance. 
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Ahub’s death. 


person, the man that was marked for destruc- 
tion, whom. if they had taken alive, as was 
designed, perhaps Beu-hadad would have 
spared. Those cannot escape with life whom 
God hath doomed to death. 2. He hit him 
in the right place, between the joints of the 
harness, the onlv place about him where this 
No ar- 
mour is of proof against the darts of divine 
vengeance. Case the criminal in steel, and 
it is all one, he that made him can make his 
sword to approach him. ‘That which to us 
seems altogether casual is done by the de- 
terminate counsel and fore- knowledge of 
God. 

V. The army is dispersed by the enemy 
and sent home by the king. Either Jehosha- 
phat or Ahab ordered the retreat of the sheep, 
when the shepherd was smitten: Every man 
to his city, for it is to no purpose to attempt 
any thing more, v. 36. Ahab himself lived 
long enough to see that part of Micaiah’s 
prophecy accomplished that all Israel should 
be scattered upon the mountains of Gilead 
(v. 17), and perhaps with his dying lips did 
himself give orders for it; for though he 
would be carried out of the army, to have 
his wounds dressed (v. 34), yet he would be 
held up in his chariot, to see if his army were 
victorious. But, when he saw the battle in- 
crease against them, his spirits sunk, and he 
died, but his death was so lingering that he 
had time to feel himself die; and we may 
well imagine with what horror he now re- 
flected upon the wickedness he had commit- 
ted, the warnings he had slighted, Baal’s 
altars, Naboth’s vineyard, Micaiah’s impri- 
sonment. Now he sees himself flattered into 
his own ruin, and Zedekian’s horns of iron 
pushing, not the Syrians, but himself, into 
destruction. Thus is he brought to the king 
of terrors without hope in his death. 

VI. The royal corpse is brought to Sama- 
ria and buried there (v. 37), and hither are 
brought the bloody chariot and bloody ar- 
mour in which he died, v. 38. One particu- 
lar circumstance is taken notice of, because 
there was in it the accomplishment of a 
prophecy, that when they brought the cha- 
riot to the pool of Samaria, to be washed, 
the dogs (and swine, says the LXX.) gathered 
about it, and, as is usual, licked the blood, 
or, as some think, the water in which it was 
washed, with which the blood was mingled - 
the dogs made no difference between royal 
blood and other blood. Now Naboth’s blood 
was avenged (ch. xxi. 19), and that word of 
David, as well as Elijah’s word, was fulfilled 
(Ps. Ixviii. 23), That thy foot may be dipped 
in the blood of thy enemies, and the tongue of 
thy dogs in the same. The dogs licking the 
guilty blood was perhaps designed to repre- 
sent the terrors that prey upon the guilty 
soul after death. 

Lastly, 'Vhe story of Ahab is here con- 
cluded in the usual form, v. 39,40 Among 
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Jzhoshaphat’s death, 


which he built, so called because many parts 
of it were inlaid with ivory; perhaps it was 
intended to vie with the stately palace of 
the ae of Judah, which Solomon built. 


41 And Jehoshaphat the son of 
Asa began to reign over Judah in the 
fourth year of Khab king of Israel. 
42 Jehoshaphat was thirty and five 
years old when he began to reign ; 
and he reigned twenty and five years 
in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name 
was Azubah the daughter of Shilhi. 
43 And he walked in all the ways of 
Asa his father ; he turned not aside 
from it, doing that which was right 
in the eyes of the Lorp: neverthe- 
less the high places were not taken 
away; for “the people offered and 
burnt incense yet in the high places. 
44 And Jehoshaphat made peace 
with the king of Israel. 45 Now the 
rest of the acts of Jehoshaphat, and 
his might that he showed, and how 
he warred, are they not written in 
the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Judah? 46 And the rem- 
nant of the Sodomites, which re- 
mained in the days of his father Asa, 
he took out of the land. 47 There 
was then no king in Edom; a deputy 
was king. 48 Jehoshaphat made 
ships of Tharshish to go to Ophir for 
gold: but they went not; for the 
ships were broken at Ezion-geber. 
49 Then said Ahaziah the son of 
Ahab unto Jehoshaphat, Let mv ser- 
vants go with thy servants im the 
ships. But Jehoshaphat would not. 
50 And Jehoshaphat slept with his 
fathers, and was buried with his fa- 
thers in the city of David his father : 
and Jehoram his son reigned in his 
stead. 51 Ahaziah the son of Ahab 
began to reign over Israel in Samaria 
the seventeenth year of Jehoshaphat 
king of Judah, and reigned two years 
over Israel. 52 And he did evil in 
the sight of the Lorn, and walked in 
the way of his father, and in the way 
of his mother, and in the way of Je- 
roboam the son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to sin: 53 For he served 
Baal, and worshipped him, and pro- 
yoked to anger the Lorp God of Is- 
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his works mention is made of an ivory house | rael, according to! 


haa done. ee 


Here is, I. A chosteaaael f the 
of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, of which 
shall have a much fuller ee in t 
book of Chronicles, and of the greatness 
goodness of that , neither of. 
was lessened or sullied by any rei 
intimacy with the to of Ahab, 
upon several accounts, was a per nution 
him. His confederacy with Ahab in w 
we have already found dangerous to 
and his confederacy with Ahaziah his s 
trade sped no better. He offered to go p 
ner with him in a fleet of merchant-sh 
that should fetch gold from Ophir, as § 
mon’s navy did, v. 49. See 2 Corel 
35, 36. But, while they were preparing | 
set sail, they were exceedingly damaged a 
disabled by a storm (broken at Ezion-gebe 
which a prophet gave Jehoshaphat to unde 
stand was a rebuke to him for his lea 
with wicked Ahaziah (2 Chron. xx. 37); a 
therefore, as we are told here (v. 49), 
Ahaziah desired a second time to be ap 
ner with him, or, if that could not be o 
tained, that he might but send his servan 
with some effects on board Jehoshap 
ships, he refused: Jehoshaphat woula 
The rod of God, expounded by the we 
God, had effectually broken him ons 
his confederacy with that ungodly w 
prince. Better | wisdom dear t 
without it; but experience is — $2 
to be the mistress of fools because tnos' 
fools that will not learn till they are — 
by experience, and particularly till 
taught the danger of associating with w 
people. Now Jehoshaphat’s reign ape a 
here to have been none of the longest, 
one of the best. 1. It was none of the Ic 
est, for he reigned but twenty-five yea 
(v. 42), but then it was im the pmme of 
time, between thirty-five and sixty, and t 
twenty-five, added to his father’s hap 
ty-one, give us a grateful idea of the flow 
ing condition of the kingdom of Judah, a 
of religion in it, for a great while, even 
things were very bad, upon all accounts, 
the kingdom of Israel. If Jehosh p 
reigned not so long as his father, ‘e ‘ lar 
this he had not those blemishes on 1 
end of his reign that his father had @ C re 
xvi. 9, 10, 12), and it is better fora n 
that has been in reputation for wisdom « 
honour to die in the midst of it than to 
live it. 2. Yet it was one of the bes' 
in respect of piety and prosperi ren) 
did well: He did that whick wes rin ni 
eyes of the Lord (v. 43), observed rae 
mands of his Gud, and trod in the step: 
his good father ; and he perconsreaiay \ 
He turned not aside Jromit. Yeteverym 
character has some but or other, so hat 
the high places were not taken away, 
out of Judah and Benjamin, ‘th 
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m that they might 

(ferings and’ incense to the 

e, and could not pretend, as some 

F th e tribes, the inconveniency of ly- 
But old corruptions are with 

y ooted. out, especially when they 
rmerly had the patronage of those 
good, as the high places had of 
Solomon, and some others. (2.) His 
id well. He prevented the mischiefs 
had attended their wars with the king- 
Israel, establishing a lasting peace 

>) which. would have been a greater 
ng if he had contented himself with a 
and not carried it on to an affinity 
rael; he put a deputy, or viceroy, in 
, SO that that kingdom was tributary to 
47), and therein the prophecy con- 
« Esau and Jacob was fulfilled, that 
der should serve the younger. And, in 
, mention is made of his might and 

, v.45. He pleased God, and God 

d him with strength and success. His 


th is spoken of (v. 50), to shut » his 


| story, yet, n 
Israel, we find mention Of him sei 
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the history of the kings 


2 Kings iii. 7. 

II. The beginning of the story of Ahaziah 
the son of Ahab, v. 51—53._ His reign was 
very short, not two years.’ Same sinner: 
God makes quick work with, “t is a very 
bad character that is here given him. He 
not only kept up Jeroboam’s idolatry, but 
the worship of Baal likewise ; though he had 
heard of the ruin of Jeroboam’ s family, and 
had seen his own father drawn into destruc-— 
tion by the prophets of Baal, who had often 


been proved false prophets, yet he received __ 


no instruction, took no warning, but followed 
the example of his wicked father and the 
counsel of his more wicked mother Jezebel, — 
who was still living. Miserable are the chitd- 
ren that not only derive a stock of corrup- — 
tion from their parents, but are thus taught — 
by them to trade with it; and unhappy, most — 
unhappy parents, are those that help to damn 
their children’s souls. 


AN 


EX POSITION, 
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WITH PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
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OF THE SECOND BOOK OF > 
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second book of the Kings (which the LXX., numbering from Samuel, called the 
fourth) is a continuation of the former book; and, some think, might better have 
made to begin with the fifty-first verse of the foregoing chapter, where the 
of Ahaziah begins. The former book had an illustrious beginning, in the 
glories of the kingdom of Israel, when it was entire; this has a melancholy con- 
on, in the desolations of the kingdoms of Israel first, and then of Judah, after 
had been long broken into two: for a kingdom divided against itself cometh 
destruction. But, as Elijah’s mighty works were very much the glory of the - 
mer book, towards the latter end of it, so were Elisha’s the glory of this, 
wards the beginning of it. These prophets out-shone their princes; and 
refore, as far as they go, the history shall be accounted for in them. Here is, 
Elijah fetching fire from heaven and ascending in fire to heaven, ch. i. and ii. 
Elisha worketh many miracles, both for prince and people, Israelites and 
gners, ch, iii—vii. III. Hazael and Jehu anointed, the former for the correc- 
m of Israel, the latter for the destruction of the house of Ahab and the worship 
Baal, ch. viii—x. IV. The reign of several of the kings, both of Judah and 
el, ch. xi—xvi. V. The captivity of the ten tribes, ch. xvii. VI. The good 
glorious reign of Hezekiah, ch. xviii—xx. VII. Manasseh’s wicked reign, and 

’s good one, ch. xxi—xxiii. VIII. The destruction of Jerusalem by the 
ng of Babylon, ch, xxiv., xxv. This history, in the several passages of it, confirms 
at observation of Solomon, That righteousness exalts a nation, but sin is the 
proach of any people. 
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We here find Ahasiahb, the genuine son and successor of Ahab, on 
the throne of Israel. His reign continued not two years; he 
died by a fall in his own house, of which, after the mention of 
the revolt of Moab (ver. 1), we have here an account. I. The 
message which, on that occasion, he sent to the god of Ekron, 
ver. 2. II. The message he received from the God of Israel, ver. 
g—8. III. The destruction of the messengers he sent to seize 
the prophet, once and again, ver. 913. IV His compassion 
to, and compliance with, the third messenger, upon his submis- 
sion, and the delivery of the message to the king himeelf, ver. 13 
—16, V. The death of Ahbaziah, ver. 17, 18, In the story we 
may observe how great the prophet looks and how little the 
prince. 


HEN Moab rebelled against Is- 

rael after the death of Ahab. 2 
And Ahaziah fell down through a 
lattice in his upper chamber that was 
in Samaria, and was sick: and he 
sent messengers, and said unto them, 
Go, enquire of Baal-zebub the god 
of Ekron whether I shall recover of 
this disease. 3 But the angel of the 
Lorp said to Elijah the Tishbite, 
Arise, go up to meet the messengers 
of the king of Samaria, and say unto 
them, Is 2¢ not because there is not 
a God in Israel, that ye go to enquire 
of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron? 4 
Now theretore thus saith the Lorp, 
Thou shalt not come down from that 
bed on which thou art gone up, but 
shalt surely die. And Elyah de- 
parted. 5 And when the messengers 
turned back unto him, he said unto 
them, Why are ye now turned, back? 
6 And they said unto him, There 
came a man up to meet us, and said 
unto us, Go, turn again unto the king 
that sent you, and say unto him, 
Thus saith the Lorn, Is it not be- 
cause there is not a God in Israel, 
that thou sendest to enquire of Baal- 
zebub the god of Ekron? therefore 
thou shalt not come down from that 
bed on which thow art gone up, but 
shalt. surely die. 7 And he said un- 
to them, What manner of man was 
he which came up to meet you, and 
told you these words?) 8 And they 
answered him, He was a hairy man, 
and girt with a girdle of leather about 
his loins. And ke said, It is Elijah 
the Tishbite. 


We have here Ahaziah, the wicked king of 
Israel, under God’s rebukes both by his provi- 
dence and by his prophet, by his rod and by 
his word. 

I. He is crossed in his affairs. How can 
those expect to prosper that do evil in the 
sight of the Lord, and provoke him to anger? 
When he rebelled against God, and revolted 


against Israel, and revol 
jection they had long paid 
Israel, v. 1. The Edomites that 
on Judah, and were tributaries to tl 
of Judah, still continued so,as we fin 
chapter before (v. 47), till,in the wicked 
of Joram, they broke that yoke (ch. viii 
as the Moabitesdid now. 1fmen break 
covenants with us, and neglect their 
werust reflect upon ourbreach of coy 
with God,andtheneglect of ourdutyto] 
Sin weakens and impoverishes us, W 
hear of the Moabites, ch. iii. 5. i 
ll. He is seized with sickness in b 
not from any inward cause, but by ase 
accident. He fell down through a lattice, 
was much bruised with the fall; perha 
threw him into a fever, v. 2. Wherey, 
go, there is but a step between us and ¢ 
A man’s house 1s his castle, but not to s¢ 
him against the judgments of God. 
cracked lattice is as fatal to the son, 1 
God pleases to make it so, as the bow G 
at a venture was to the father. Ahi 
would not attempt to reduce the Moa 
lest he should perish in the field of bs 
but he is not safe, though he tarry at h 
Royal palaces do not always yield firm 
ing. ‘The snare 3s, laid for the sinner} 
ground where he thinks least of it, Jok 
9, 10. The whole creation, which g 
under the burden of man’s sin, will at 
sink and break under the weight, like 
lattice. He. is never safe that has Go 
his enemy. J 
III. In his distress he sends mess 
to enquire of the god of Ekron whet 
should recover or no, v. 2. And hei 
His enquiry was very foolish: Shall 
cover? Even nature itself would 
have asked, “ What means may Iu 
may recover?” But as one solicit 
to know his fortune, not to know his 
his question is only this, Shall Tree 
to which a little time would give an < 
We should be more thoughtful w 
come of us after death than how, \ 
where, we shall die, and more desirous 
told how we may conduet ourselye 
our sickness, and get good to.our 
than whether we shall recover fi 
His sending to Baal-zebub was very 
to make’ a dead and dumb idol, pe 
newly erected (for idolaters were fon 
gods), his oracle, was no less a re 
his reason than to hisreligion. Ba 
which signifies the lord of a fly, 
their Baals that perhaps gave his an 
either by the pov-er of the demuns ¢ 
craft of the priests, with a hummi 
like that of a great fly, or that had 
fancied) rid their country of the 
flies wherewith it was infested, or 
pestilential disease’ brought amo: 
flies. Perhaps this dunghill-deity 1 
fameus then as the oracle of Delpho 


ds, in easton In the New 

prince of the devils is called 
(Matt. xii. 24), for the gods of the 
rere devils, and this perhaps grew 
of the most famous. 
ah, by direction from God, meets 
agers, and turns them back with 
er that shall save them the labour of 
to Ekron. Had Ahaziah sent for 
, humbled himself, and begged his 
he might have had an answer of 
ut if he send to the god of Ekron, 
of the God of Israel, this, like Saul’s 
ng the witch, shall fill the measure 
iniquity, and bring upon him a sen- 
of death. Those that will not enquire 
word of God for their comfort shall be 
s to hear it, whether they will or no, to 
r amazement. 
He faithfully reproves his sin (v. 3): 
ot because there is not (that 1 is, because 
think there is not) a God in Israel (de- 
‘there is no God, none in Israel, so it 
read), that you go to enquire of Baal- 
the god of Ekron, a despicable town of 
ilistines (Zech. ix. 7), long since van- 
ed by Israel? Here, (1.) The sin was 
ough, giving that honour to the devil 
‘is due to God alone, which was done 
juch by their enquiries as by their sacri- 
. Note, It is a very wicked thing, upon 
casion or pretence whatsoever, to con- 
ththe devil. ‘This wickedness reigned 
heathen world (Isa. xlvii. 12, 13) and 
s too much even in the Christian 
rid, and the devil’s kingdom is supported 

| (2.) The construction which Elijah, 
pd’s name, puts upon it, makes it much 
orse: “It is because you think not only 
it the God of Israel is not able to tell you, 
hat there is no God at all in Israel, else 
ould not send so far for a divine an- 
v Note, A practical and constructive 
ntheism is the cause and malignity of our 
ures from God. Surely we think there 
God in Israeli when we live at large, 
flesh our arm, and seek a portion in 
es of this world. 
He plainly reads his doom: Go, tell 
e shall surely die,v. 4. ‘< Since he is so 
{maxious to know his fate, this is it; let him 
make the best.of it.” The certain fearful 
1% ‘ . . . 

king for of judgment and indignation 
this message must needs cause can- 
but cut him to the heart. 
The message being delivered to him by 
vants, he enquires of them by whom it 
$ sent to him, and concludes, by their de- 
on of bin, that it must be Elijah, o. 
or, 1. His dress was the same that 
had seen him in, in his father’s court. 
as clad in a hairy garment, and hada 
hern girdle about him, was plainand homely 
garb. John Baptist, the Elias of the 
stament, herein resembled him, for 
es were made of hair-cloth, and he 
witha leathern girdle, Matt. ill. 4. 
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Fine celled. from: heaven by Elijah, 
He that was clothed with the Spirit despised 


all rich and gay clothing. 2. His message 
was such as he used to deliver to his father, 
to whom he never prophesied good, but evil. 
Elijah is one of those witnesses that still tor- 
ment the inhabitants of the earth, Rev. xi. 
10. He that was athorn im Ahab’s eyes will 
be so in the eyes of his son while he treads 
in the steps of his father’s wickedness; and 
he is ready to ery out, as his father did, Hast 
thou found me, O my enemy? Let sinners 
consider that the word which took hold of 
their fathers is still as quick and powerful as 
ever. See Zech. i. 6; Heb. iv. 12. 


9 Then the king sent unto him a 
captain of fifty with his fifty. And he 
went up to him : 


to him, Thou man of God, the king 
hath said, Come down. 10 And Elijah 


answered and said to the captain 0. 


fifty, If 1 bea man of God, then let fire 
come down from heaven, and consume 
thee and thy fifty. And there came 
down fire from heaven, and consumed 
him and his fifty. 11 Again also he 
sent unto him another captain of 
fifty with his fifty. And he answered 
and said unto him, O man of God, 
thus hath the king said, Come down 
quickly. 12 And Elijah answered 
and said unto them, If I be a man of 
God, let fire come down from heaven, 
and consume thee and thy fifty. And 
the fire of God came down from hea- 
ven, and consumed him and his fifty. 
13 And he sent again a captain of 
the third fifty with his fifty. And 
the third captain of fifty went up, 
and came and fell on his knees before 
Elijah, and besought him, and said 
unto him, O man of God, I pray thee, 
let my life, and the life of these fifty 
thy servants, be precious in thy sight. 
14 Behold, there came down fire 
from heaven, and burnt up the two 
captains of the former fifties with 
their fifties: therefore let my life 
now be precious in thy sight. 15 And 
the angel of the Lorp said unto 
Elijah, Go down with him: be not 
afraid of him. And he arose, and 
went down with him unto the king. 
16 And he said unto him, Thus saith 
the Lorp, Forasmuch as thou hast 
sent messengers to enquire of Baal- 
zebub the god of Ekron, is it not be- 


and, behold, hesat 
on the top of a hill. And he spake un- — 
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Fire callea from heaven by Elijah. 


cause there is no God in Israel to 
enquire of his word? therefore thou 
shalt not come down off that bed on 
which thou art gone up, but shalt 
surely die. 17 So he died according 
to the word of the Lorp which 
Elijah had spoken. And Jehoram 
reigned in his stead in the second 
year of Jehoram the son of Jehosha- 
phat king of Judah; because he had 
no son. 18 Now the rest of the acts 
of Ahaziah which he did, are they 
not written in the book of the chro- 
nicles of the kings of Israel ? 

Here, I. The king issues out a warrant for 
the apprehending of Elijah. If the God of 
Ekron had told him he should die, it is pro- 
bable he would have taken it quietly ; but 
now that a prophet of the Lord tells him so, 
reproving him for his sin and reminding him 
of the God of Israel, he cannot bear it. So 
far is he from making any good improvement 
of the warning given him that he is enraged 
against the prophet; neither his sickness, nor 
the thoughts of death, made any good im- 
pressions upon him, nor possessed him with 
any fear of God. No external alarms will 
startle and soften secure sinners, but rather 
exasperate them. Did the king think Elijah 
a prophet, a true prophet? Why then durst 
he persecute him? Did he think him a com- 
mon person? What occasion was there to 
send such a force, in order to seize him? 
Thus a band of men must take our Lord Jesus. 

IJ. The captain that was sent with his fifty 
soldiers found Elijah on the top of a hill 
(some think Carmel), and commanded him, 
in the king’s name, to surrender himself, v. 
9. Elijah was now so far from absconding, 
as formerly, into the close recesses of a cave, 
that he makes a bold appearance on the top 
of a hill; experience of God’s protection 
makes him more bold. The captain calls him 
aman of God, not that he believed him to 
be so, or reverenced him as such a one, but 
because he was commonly called so. Had 
he really looked upon him as a prophet, he 
would not have attempted to make him his 
prisoner ; and, had he thought him entrusted 
with the word of God, he would not have 
pretended to command him with the word of 
a king. 

III. Elijah calls for fire from heaven, to 
consume this haughty daring sinner, not to 
secure himself (he could have done that some 
other way), nor to avenge himself (for it was 
not his own cause that he appeared and acted 
in), but to prove his mission, and to reveal 
the-wrath of God from heaven against the un- 
godliness and unrighteousness of men. This 
captain had, in scorn, called him a man of 
God: “If 1 be so,” says Elijah, “thou shalt 
pay dearly for making a jest of it.” He 


valued himself upon his commission (the! not trifle, the king’s business req ies 
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king has said, Come down), 
jet him know that the God of Israel _ 
perior to the king of Israel and has a gi 
power to enforce his commands. It 
not long since Elijah had fetched fi 
heaven, to consume the sacrifice (1 K 
xvili, 38), in token of God’s acceptance 
that sacrifice as an atonement for the 
of the people; but, they having sligi 
that, now the fire falls, not-on the s 
fice, but on the sinners themselves, v. 
See here, 1. What an interest the pro 
had in heaven; what the Spirit of Go 
them demanded the power of God effe 
Elijah did but speak, and it was done. 
that formerly had fetched water from he: 
now fetches fire. O the power of p 
Concerning the work of my hands, 
you me, Isa. xlv.11.. 2. What an int 
heaven had in the prophets! God was aly 
ready to plead their cause, and avenge th 
juries done to them ; kings shall still t 
buked for their sakes, and charged to de 
prophets no harm; one Elijah is more 
God than 10,000 captains and their fi 
Doubtless Elijah did this by a divine 
pulse, and yet our Saviour would not a 
the disciples to draw it into a preced 
Luke ix. 54. They were now not far 
the place where Elias did this act of ju 
upon provoking Israelites, and would ne 
in like manner, call for fire upon those | 
voking Samaritans. “No,” says Christ, 
no means, you know not what manner of s 
you are of,” that is, (1.) “ You do 
sider what manner of spirit, as disciples, 
are called to, and how different from thi 
the Old-Testament dispensation; it wasag 
able enough to that dispensation of terro 
oftheletter, for Elias to callfor fire, but the 
pensation of the Spirit and of grace wil 
means allow of it.”’ (2.) “‘You are nota 
what manner of spirit you are, upon this ¢ 
sion, actuated by, and how different fron 
of Elias: he didit inholy zeal, you in pass 
he was. concerned for God’s glory, yo 
your own reputation only. God judgesn 
practices by their principles, and his judg 
is according to truth. g 
IV. This is repeated a second tj 
would one think it? 1. Ahaziah sen¢ 
second time, to apprehend Elijah (w. 11 
if he were resolved not to be baffled by 
nipotence itself. Obstinate smners mi 
convinced and conquered, 2t last, by th 
of hell, for fire from heaven, it se 
not subdue them. 2. Another ca 
ready with his fifty, who, in his blind 
against the prophet, and his blind obedi 
to the king, dares engage in that s 
which had been fatal to the last undertal 
This is as impudent and imperious 
last, and more in haste; not only 
down quietly, and do not strug; 
without taking any notice of what had 
done, he says, “‘ Come down quickly, an 


israel 
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| will fetch thee down.” 3.) power; but those who therefore promise 
ot, but calls for another flash | themselves prosperity in impiety may per- “a 
which instantly lays this cap-} haps find themselves deceived; for (as me: 
ifty dead uponthe spot. Those|bishop Hall observes here), “‘Some sin- 4 
like others must expect to suffer | ners live long, to aggravate their judgment, “3 
God is inflexibly just. others die soon, to hasten it;” but it is cer- 
hird captain humbled himself and | tain that evil pursues sinners, and, sooner or 
ff upon the mercy of God and_| later, it will overtake them; nor will any 
does not appear that Ahaziah or-| thing fill the measure sooner than that com- 
him to do so (his stubborn heart is as | plicated iniquity of Ahaziah—honouring the 

eyer: so regardless is he of the| devil’s oracles and hating God’s oracles. 
‘the Lord, so little affected with the CHAP. IL. 
ons of his wrath, and witha! SOj lu this chapter we have, l. That extraordinary event, the traus- 
l of the lives of his subjects, that he Jation of Elijah. In the close of the foregoing chapter we had 


> a wicked king leaving the world in disgrace, here we have a 

4 ird with the same provoking mes- holy prophet leaving it in honour; the departure of the former 

7 ee ie . b h was his greatest misery, of the latter his greatest bliss: men 

e » lijah), but he too warning Dy the are astheir end is. Here is, 1. Elijah taking leave of his 

an friends, the sons of the prephets, anid especially Elisha, who 

- ; predecessors, who, perhaps, lay kept close to him, and walked with him through Jordan, ver. 1 

betore his eyes; and, instead of sum- —10.. 2. Elijah taken into heaven by the ministry of angels 

at (ver. 11), and Elisha’s lamentation of the loss this earth had of ws 

=e 1€ prophet down, fell down before him, wer 12. H. The manifestation of Elisha, as a prophet in 

m, and begged for his life and the lives of} his room. 1. By the dividing of Jordan, ver. 13, 14. 2. By the 

a : . - as respect which the sons of the prophets paid him, ver. 15—18. 3. 

fp SUANAAS ES eeeeledging their own evil By the healing of the unwholesome waters of Jericho, ver. 19— 

ser wer (v. 14): 22. 4. By the destruction of the children of Bethel that mocked 

| ae and the prop ek S HO ex (v 13, + 4) him, ver. 23—25. This revolution in prophecy makes a greater 
ye be precious m thy sight. Note, figure than the revolution of 2 kingdom. 

nothing to be got by contending ND it came to pass, when the 

=,if we would prevail with him, it Lorp would take up Elijah into 


Dy supplication ; if we would not) heaven by a whirlwind, that Elijah 


are wise for themselves who learn} Went with Elisha from Gilgal. 2 And 
n from the fatal consequences of| Elijah said unto Elisha, Tarry here, 
y of others. I pray thee; for the Lorp hath sent 


fF thie thied captain, God's wat to | me to Beth-el. And Elisha said unto 
ewith those that stand it out against him, As the Lorp liveth, and as thy ; 


ibut heis as ready to show mercy to those! soul liveth, I will not leave thee. So 
epent and submit to him; never any|they went down to Beth-el. 3 And F 
ea Pye i emeelves ee vi the sons of the prophets that were at " 
; a hut is mepaiied Pm ee his Beth-el came forth to Elisha, and xy 
Bijah, being so commanded by the| Said unto him, Knowest thou that the is 
down with him to the king, v. 15.| LoRpD will take away thy master from S 
s he shows that he before refused to thy head to day? And he said, Yea, 


not because he feared the king or!] know it; hold ye your peace. 4 
but because he would not be im-| | d Eli h pane Elisha 
¢ compelled, which would lessen the | 49d Elijah said unto him, Elisha, 


A 

‘of his master ; he magnifies his office. | tarry here, I pray thee; for the Lorp y 
mes ‘boldly to the king, and tells him| hath sent me to Jericho. And he i. 
e let him take it as he may) what) said, As the Lorp liveth, and as thy a 
before sent to him (v. 16), that he aD eda skeke aia cuabcedrc sch Ss ’ 
rely and shortly die; he mitigates | SOW *!Vetn, 1 will not leave thee. So 
sentence, cither for fear of the king’s they came to Jericho. 5 And the 
ure or in pity to his misery. ‘The| sons of the prophets that were at Je- 
Israel has condemned him, let him} richo came to Elisha, and said unto 


him eon. ot eee him, Knowest thou that the Lorp 
Wigessage, when it comes’ from the will take away thy master from thy 


S own mouth, that neither he nor| head to day ? And he answered, Yea, 
those about him durst offer him any/I know it ; hold ye your peace. 6 
shor so much as give him an affront ;} And Elijah said unto him, Tarry, I 
of that den of lions he comes unhurt, Z - bh re bh: : h 
Daniel. Who can harm those whom| PF@Y thee, here; for the oRD hat 

rill shelter? sent me to Jordan. And he said, As 
stly, The prediction is accomphshed in} the Lorp liveth, and as thy soul 
d Dae ed LEAR ge liveth, I will not leave thee. And 

is mgdom to his brother = 

ett “Either “reigned. wickedly they two went on. 7 And fifty men 
years, he not two. Sometimes| Of the sons of the prophets went, and 


live, become old, yea, are mighty in| stood to view afar off: and they two 
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stood by Jordan. 8 And Elijah took 
his mantle, and wrapped it together, 
and smote the waters, and they were 
divided hither and thither, so that 
they two went over on dry ground. | 


Elijah’s times, and the events concerning 
him, are as little dated as those of any great | 
man in scripture; we are not told of his age, | 
nor in what year of Ahab’s reign he first ap- 
pe red, nor in what year of Joram’s he dis- 

appeared, and therefore cannot conjecture 

hew long he flourished; it is supposed about 

twenty years in all. Here we are told, 

I. [hat God had determined to take him 
up into heaven by a whirlwind, v.1. He 
would do it, and it is probable let him know 
of his purpose some time before, that he 
would shortly take him from the world, not 
by death, but translate him body and soul 
to heaven, as Enoch was, only causing him 
to undergo such a change as would be ne- 
cessary to the qualifying of him to be an in- 
habitant in that world of spirits, and such as 
those shall undergo who will be found alive 
at Christ’s coming. It is not for us to say 
why God would put such a peculiar honour 
upon Elijah above any other of the prophets ; 
he was aman subject to like passions as we 
are, knew sin, and yet never tasted death. 
Wherefore is he thus dignified, thus distin- 
guished, as_a man whom the King of kings 
did delight to honour? We may suppose 
that herein, 1. God looked back upon his 
past services, which were eminent and ex- 
fraordinary, and intended a recompence for 
those and an encouragement to the sons of 
the prophets to tread in the steps of his zeal 
and faithiulmess, and, whatever it cost them, 
to witness against the corruptions of the age 
they lived in. 2. He looked down upon the 
present dark and degenerate state of the 
church, and would thus give a very sensible 
proof of another life after this, and draw the 
hearts of the faithful few upward towards 
himself, and that other life. 3. He looked 
forward to the evangelical dispensation, and, 
in the translation of Elijah, gave a type and 
figure of the ascension of Christ and the 
opening of the kingdom of heaven to all be- 
levers. Elijah had,» by, faith and prayer, 
conversed much with heaven, and now he is 
taken thither, to assure us that if we have 
our conversation in heaven, while we are 
here on earth, we shall be there shortly, the 
soul shall (and that is the man) be happy 
there, there for ever. 

Il. That Elisha had determined, as long 
as he continued on earth to cleave to him, 
and not toleave him. Elijah seemed desirous 
to shake him off, would haye had him stay 
behind at Gilgal, at Bethel, at Jericho, v. 2, 


4,6. Some think out of humility; he knew |} When Christ said, with tri 
what glory God designed for him, but would | no more in the world, he add 
not seem to glory in it, nor desired it should | ness, But these are. 


be seen of men (God’s favourites covet not 
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to have it proclaimed | 
are so, as the favourit 
do), or rather it was to 
his constant adherence to 
mendable, cn cudees hugh 
go back. In vain de ijah entre 
tarry here and tarry there; he r 
tarry nowhere behind his maste 
goes to heaven, and leaves him behin« 
earth. “‘ Whatever comes of it, J will 
thee ;’ and why so? Not only bee 
loved him, but, 1. Because he desi 
edified by his holy heavenly conver 
as he staid on earth ; it had always 
fitable, but, we may suppose, was n¢ 
so than ever. We should do all th 
good we can one to another, and 
can one by another, while we are t 
because we are to be together buta 
2. Because he desired to be satishi 
cerning his departure, and to see hi 
he was taken up, that his faith m 
confirmed and his acquaintance w 
invisible world increased. He had 
lowed Elijah, and he would not k 
now when he hoped for the parting | 
Let not those that follow Christ 
by tiring at last. 

III. That Elijah, before his departure 
the schools of the prophets and took 
them. It seems that there were such 
in many of the cities of Israel, pre ya 
in Samaria itself. Here we find s 
prophets, and considerable numbers ¢ 
even at Bethel, where one of the ¢ 
set up, and at Jericho, which w 
built in defiance of a divine curse. 
salem, and in the kingdom of Judah, 
priests and Levites, and the ten 
the want. of which, in the kingde 
God graciously made up by th 
where men were trained up an 
in the exercises of religion and devo 
whither good people resorted to s 
the appointed feasts with praying al 
ing, when they had not convenil 
sacrifice or incense, and thus | 
kept up in a time of general apostz 
of God was among these prophets, 
were the children of the deso te 
children of the married wife. None’ 
high priests were comparable to t 
great men Elijah and Elisha, who, 1 
we know, never attended in the | 
Jerusalem. ‘These seminaries of” 
| Virtue, which Elijah, it is probable, 
instrumental to found, he now vis 
his departure, to instruct, encou 
bless them. Note, Those that areg 
heaven themselves ought to be ¢ 
those they leave behind them on e 
to leave with them their expe 
monies, counsels, and prayer 


+ 


Father, k 
IV. That the sons of the pr 


from: Elijah himself, or by 
phecy in some of their own 
suspected by the, solemnity of 
vell, that he was now shortly 
; and, 1. They told Elisha of 
sthel (vw. 3) and at Jericho (v. 5): 
uw that the Lord will take away 
rom thy head today? This they 
s upbraiding him with his loss, or 
that when his master was gone he 
‘won the level with them, but to 
full they were of the thoughts of 
and big with expectation of the 
to admonish Elisha to prepare 
s. Know we not that our nearest 
, and dearest friends, must shortly 
om us? The Lord will take them ; 
hem not till he calls for them whose 
_ and who taketh away and none can 
im. He takes away superiors from 
inferiors from our feet, equals from 
let us therefore carefully do the 
every relation, that, we may reflect 
with comfort when it comes to be 
Elisha knew it too well, and sor- 
Iled his heart upon this account (as 
es m alike case, John xvi. 6), and 
e did not need to be told of it, did 
care for hearing of it, and would not be 
ipted in his contemplations on this 
oncern, or in the least diverted from 
ndance upon his master: I know it ; 
pat fread. He speaks not this 
y, or in contempt of the sons of the 
but as one that was himself and 
ave them composed and sedate, and 
awful silence expecting the event : 
it; be silent, Zech. ii. 13. 2. They 
‘themselves to be witnesses of it ata 
“e, though they might not closely 
. 7): Fifty of them stood to view afar 
tending to satisfy their curiosity, but 
ordered it that they might be eye- 
S of the honour heaven did to that 
/who was despised and rejected of 
od’s works are well worthy our 
when a door is opened in heaven the 
Come up hither, come and see. 
at the miraculous dividing of the 
dan was the preface to Elijah’s trans- 
into the heavenly Canaan, as it had 
he entrance of Israel into the earthly 
». 8. He must go on to the other 
dan to be translated, because it was 
e country, and that he might be 
place where Moses died, and that 
ionour might be put on that part of the 
'y which was most despised. He and 
| might have gone over Jordan bya 
s other passengers did, but God 
“magnify Elijah in his exit, as he did 
a in his entrance, by the dividing of 
r, Josh. iii. 7. As Moses with his 
Fidldithe sea, so Elijah with his mantle 
rdan, both being:the insignia—the 
‘their office. These waters of old 
the ark, now to the prophet’s 
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mantle, which; to those that wanted the ark 
was.an equivalent token of God’s presence 
When God will take up his faithful ones to 
heaven death is the Jordan which, imme- 
diately before theirtranslation, they must pass 
through, and they find away through it, a 
safe and comfortable way; the death of 
Christ has divided those waters, that the 
ransomed of the Lord may pass over. O 
death! where is thy sting, thy hurt, thy 
terror? 

9 And it came to pass, when they 
were gone over, that Elijah said unto 
Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee, 
before I be taken away from thee. 
And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a 
double portion of thy spirit be upon 
me. 10 And he said, Thou hast 
asked a hard thing: nevertheless, if 
thou see me when I am taken from 
thee, it shall be so unto thee ;. but if 
not, it shall not be so. 11 And it 
came to pass, as they still went on, 
and talked, that, behold, there ap- 
peared a chariot of fire, and horses of 
fire, and parted them both asunder ; 
and #lijah went up by a whirlwind 
into heaven. 12 And Elisha saw i¢, 
and he cried, My father, my father, 
the chariot of Israel, and the horse- 
men thereof. And he saw him no 
more: and he took hold of his own 
clothes, and rent them in two pieces. 

Here, I. Elijah makes his will, and leaves 
Elisha his heir, now anointing him to be 
prophet in his room, more than when he 
cast his mantle upon him, 1 Kings xix. 19. 

1. Elijah, being greatly pleased with the 
constancy of Elisha’s. affection and_attend- 
ance, bade him ask what he should do for 
him, what blessing he should leave him at 
parting; he'does not say (as bishop Hall ob- 
serves), “‘ Ask of me when I am gone, in 
heaven I shall be better able:to befriend thee,” 
but, “Ask before I go.” Our friends on 
earth may be spoken to, and can give us an 
answer, but we know not that we can have 
access to any friend in heaven but Christ, anr 
Godin him. Abraham is ignorant of us. 

2. Elisha, having this fair opportunity to 
enrich himself with the best riches, prays for 
a double portion of his spirit. Heasks not for 
wealth, nor honour, nor exemption from 
trouble, but to be qualified for the service of 
God and his generation; he asks, (1.) For 
the Spirit, not that the gifts and) graces ot 
the Spirit were in Elijah’s power to give, 
therefore he says not, “ Give me the Spirit” 
(he knew very well it was God’s gift), but, 
“< Let it be upon me, intercede with God for 
this for me.”’ Christ bade his disciples ask 
what they would, not one, but ali, and 
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promised to send the Spirit, with much more 
authority and assurance than Elijah could. 
2.) For his spirit, because he was to be a 
prophet in his room, to carry on his work, 
to father the sons of the prophets and face 
their enemies, because he had the same diffi- 
culties to encounter and the same perverse 
generation to deal with that he had, so that, 
if he have not his spirit, he has not strength 
according to the day. (3.) For a double 
portion of his spirit; he does not mean 
double to what Elijah had, but double to 
what the rest of the prophets had, from 
whom so much would not be expected as 
from Elisha, who had heen brought up 
under Elijah. It is a holy ambition to 
covet earnestly the best gifts, and those which 
will render us most serviceable to God and 
our brethren. Note, We all ought, both 
ministers and people, to set before us the 
example of our predecessors, to labour after 
their spirit, and to be earnest with God for 
that grace which carried them through their 
work and enabled them to finish well. 

3. Elijah promised him that which 
he asked, but under two provisos, v. 10. 
(1.) Provided he put a due value upon it 
and esteem it highly: this he teaches him 
to do by calling it a hard thing, not too hard 
for God to do, but too great for him to ex- 
pect. Those are best prepared for spiritual 
blessings that are most sersible of their 
worth and their own unworthiness to receive 
them. (2.) Provided he kept close to his 
master, even to the last, and was observant 
of him: If thou see me when I am taken from 
thee, it shall beso, otherwise not. A diligent 
attendance upon his master’s instructions, 
and a careful observance of his example, 
particularly now in his last scene, were the 
condition and would be a proper means of 
obtaining much of his spirit. Taking strict 
notice of the manner of his ascenison would 
likewise be of great use to him. The com- 
forts of departing saints, and their experiences, 
will mightily help both to gild our comforts 
and to steel our resolutions. Or, perhaps, 
this was intended only as a sign: “ If God 


favour thee so far as to give thee a sight of 


me when I ascend, take that for a token that 
he will do this for thee, and depend upon it.” 
Christ’s disciples saw him ascend, and were 
thereupon assured that they should, in a 
little time, be filled with his Spirit, Acts i. 8. 
Elisha, we may suppose, hereupon prayed 
earnestly, Lord, show me this token for good. 
II. Elijah is carried up to heaven in a 
fiery chariot, v. 11. Like Enoch, he was 
translated, that he should not see death; and 
was (as Mr. Cowley expresses it) the second 
man that leaped the ditch where all the rest of 
mankind fell, and went not downward to the 
sky. Many curious questions might be 
asked about this matter, which could not be 
answered. Let it suffice that we arehere told, 
1. What his Lord, when he came, found 
him doing. He was talking with Elisha, in- 
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structing and eadalire 
him in his work, and ne ning 
for the good of those w om he | 
He was not meditating nor 
wholly taken up with the world he 
to, but engaged in edifying discourse, 
concerned about the kingdom of God i 
men. We mistake if we think our } 
tion for heaven is carried on only bi 
templation and the acts of devotion. — 
fulness to others will pass as well 
account as any thing. Thinking of 
things is good, but talking of ther 
come from the heart) is better, beéau: 
edification, 1 Cor. xiv. 4. Christ asc 
as he was blessing his disciples. 
2. What convoy his Lord sent for ] 
a chariot of fire und horses of fire, whie 
peared either eetta,? upon them: 
the clouds or (as bishop Patrick thinks 
ning towards them upon the ground : | 
form the angels appeared. The souls 
the faithful are carried by an invisible 
of angels into the bosom of Abraham 
Elijah being to carry his body with 
heavenly guard was visible, not in a I 
shape, as usual, though they might so 
borne him up in their arms, or carri 
as on eagles’ wings, but that wou 
been to carry him like a child, like a 
(Isa. xl. 11, 31); they appear in the : 
a chariot and horses, that he may ri 
state, may ride in triumph, like a prine 
a conqueror, yea, more than a cont 
The angels are called in scripture efi 
and seraphim, and their appearance 
though it may seem below their digni 
swers to both those names; for (1.) 8 
signifies fiery, and God is said to ma 
a flame of fire, Ps. civ.\4. (2.) Che 
(as many think) signifies chariots, ai 
are called the chariots of God (Ps. Pa 
and he is said to ride upon a cherub (Pi Ps 
10), to which perhaps there is an allus 
Ezekiel’s vision of four living creatur 
wheels, like horses and chariots; in 2 
riah’s vision they are so represented, 
i. 8; vi. 1. Compare Rev. vi. 2, &e. 
the readiness of the angels to do the 1 
God, even in the meanest services 
good of those that shall be heirs o 
Elijah must remove to the world of ai 
and therefore, to show how desire 
were of his company, some of thei 
come to fetch him. The chariot 2 
appeared like fire, not for bara 
ness, not to torture or consume i | 
render his ascension conspicuous and 
trious in the eyes of those that stood a 
to view it. Elijah had burned y - 
zeal for God and his honour, and 
a heavenly fire he was refined and t 
3. How he was separated frou 
This chariot parted them both asunder. 
The dearest friends must part. Elishé 
protested he would not leave ti 
is left behind by hirc. 


ie 


ened He went up 
heaven. The fire tends 
nd helped to carry him 
sphere, out of the reach of 
svirtue of this earth, and then 

ascended through the pure 
d of holy and blessed spi- 


will ne’er be known, 
ae grown, 


shall 
herve like = to eternity in fire.” 
.. Cow ney. 


d once, in a passion, wished he 
on God was so gracious to him 
y not to take him at his word then, 
him with this singular privi- 
Beishould never see death; and by 
nee, and that of Enoch, (1.) God 
ow men should have left the world 
id not sinned, not by death, but by 
(2.) He gave a glimpse of 

ad immortality which are brought 
y the gospel, of the glory reserved 
s of the saints, and the opening 
of heaven to all believers, as 
jah. It was also a figure of 


Seeiihrtically laments the loss of 
t prophet, but attends him with an 
m, v.12. 1. He saw it; thus he 
the sign by which he was assured 
ant of his request for a double por- 
lijah’s spirit. He looked stedfastly 
eaven, whence he was to expect 
s the disciples did, Actsi.10. He 
while, but the vision was presently 
is sight; and he saw him no more. 
his own clothes, in token of the 
ihe had of his own and the public loss. 
Elijah had gone triumphantly to | 
et this world could ill spare him, 
e his removal ought to be much 
7“ the survivors. Surely their 
> hard whose eyes are dry when 
taking away faithful useful men, 
f weeping and mourning. Though 
eparture made way for Elisha’s 
especially since he was now sure 
ble portion of his spirit, yet he la- 
‘the loss of him, for he loved him, 
juld have served him for ever. 3. He 
aim a very honourable character, as the 
| why he thus lamented the loss of 
1 1.) He himself had lost the guide of 
yuth: My father, my father. He saw 
mn condition like that of a fatherless 
hrown Spire the world, and lamented 
Christ, when he left his dis- 


ari , if it had-not been their own 
y used not chariots and horses in 
vat Elijah was to them, by his 
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counsels, reproofs, and prayers, better than 
the strongest force of chariot and horse, and 
kept off the judgments of God. His de- 
parture was like the routing of an army, an 
wreparable loss. ‘‘ Better have lost all our 
men of war than this man of God.” 


13 He took up also the mantle of 
Elijah that feil from him, and went 
back, and stoed by the bank of Jor- 
dan; 14 And he took the mantle of 
Elijah that fell from him, and smote 
the waters, and said, Where is the 
Lorp God of Elhjah? and when he 
also had smitten the waters, they 
parted hither and thither: and Elisha 
went over. 15 And when the sons 
of the prophets which were to view 
at Jericho saw him, they said, The 
spirit of Ehjah doth rest on Elisha. 
And they came to meet him, and 
bowed themselves to the ground be- 
fore him. 16 And they said unto him, 
Behold now, there be with thy ser- 
vants fifty strong men ; let them go, 
we pray thee, and seek thy master: 
lest peradventure the Spirit of the 
Lorp hath taken him up, and cast 
him upon some mountain, or into 
some valley. And he said, Ye shall 
not send. 17 And when they urged 
him till he was ashamed, he said, 
Send. They sent therefore fifty men; 
and they sought three days, but found 
him not. 18 And when they came 
| again to him, (for he tarried at Jeri- 


*|cho,) he said unto them, Did I not 


say unto you, Go not ? 

We have here an account of what followed 
immediately after the translation of Elijah. 

I. The tokens of God’s presence with 
Elisha, and the marks of his elevation into 
Elijah’s room, to be, as he had been, a father 
to the sons of the prophets, and the chariots 
and horsemen of Israel. 

1. He was possessed of Elijah’s mantle, 
the badge of his office, which, we may sup- 
pose, he put on and wore for his master’s 
sake, r. 13. When Elijah went to heaven, 
though he did not let fall his body as others 
do, he let fall his mantle instead of it; for 
he was unclothed, that he might be clothed 
upon with immortality: he was gomg to a 
world where he needed not the mantle to 
adorn him, nor to shelter him from the wea- 
ther, nor to wrap his face in, as 1 Kings xix. 
13. He left his mantle asa legacy to Elisha, 
and, thouzh in itself it was of small value, yet 
as it was a token of the descent of the Spiri 
upon him, it was more than if he had be- 
queathed to him thousands of gold and silver 


© “Blisha’s mantle on Eton 
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Hlijal’s mantie on Elisha. 
Elisha took it up, not as a sacred relie to be 
worshipped, but as a significant garment to 
be worn, and a recompence to him for his 
own garments which he had rent. He loved 
this cloak’ ever since it was first cast over 
him, 1 Kings xix. 19. He that then so cheer- 
fully obeyed the summons of it, and became 
Elijah’s servant, is now dignified with it, and 


becomes his successor. ‘There are remains 


of great and good men, which, like this 
mantle, ought to be gathered up and pre- 
served by the survivors, their sayings, their 
writings, their examples, that, as their works 
follow them in the reward of them, they may 
stay behind in the benefit of them. 

2. He was possessed of Elijah’s power to 
divide Jordan, v. 14. Having’ parted with 
his father, he returns to his sons in the schools 
of the prophets. Jordan was between him 
and them; it had been divided to make way 
for Elijah to his glory; he will try whether 
it will divide to make way for him to his bu- 
siness, and by that he will know that God is 
with him, and that he has the double portion 
of Elijah’s spirit. _Elijah’s last miracle shall 
be Ehisha’s first ; thus he begins where Elijah 
left off and there is no vacancy. In dividing 
the waters, (1.) He made use of Elijah’s man- 
tle, as Elijah himself had done (v. 8), to sig- 
nify that he designed to keep to his master’s 
methods, and would not introduce any thing 
new, as those affect to do that think them- 
selves wiser than their predecessors. (2.) 
He applied to Elijah’s God: Where is the 
Lord God of Elijah? He does not ask, 
“ Where is Elijah?” as poring upon the loss 
of him, as if he could not be easy now that 
he was gone,—or as doubting of his happy 
state, as if, like the sons of the prophets here, 
he knew not what had become of him,—or 
as curiously enquiring concerning him, and 
the particulars of that state he was removed 
to (no, that is a hidden life, it does not yet 
appear what we shall be),—nor as expecting 
help from him; no, Elijah is happy, but is 
neither omniscient nor omnipotent; but he 
asks, Where is the Lord God of Elijah? Now 
that Elijah was taken to heaven God had 
abundantly proved himself the God of Elijah; 
if he had not prepared for him that city, and 
done better for him there than ever he did 
for him in this world, he would have been 
ashamed to be called his Ged, Heh. xi. 16; 
Matt. xxvii. 31, 32. Now that Elijah was 
taken to heaven Elisha enquired, [1.] After 
God. When our creature-comforts are re- 
moved, we have a God to go to, that lives 
for ever. [2.] After the God of Elijah, the 
God that Elijah served, and honoured, and 
pleaded for, and adhered to when all Israel 
had deserted him. ‘This honour is done to 
those who cleave to God in times of general 
apostasy, that God will be, ma peculiar man- 
ner, their God. “The God that owned, and 
protected, and provided for Blijah, and many 
ways honoured him, especially now at last, 


where is he? Lord, am not} promised murtrer to the choice of Elis 
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Elijah’s spirit > eg 
‘The words which’ 
Aph-his—even he, which wwe 
lowing clause, when he also 
waters, some make an answer to th 
Where is Blijah’s "God? Etiam 
superest— Heis in being still, a 
hand. We have lost Elijah, but 
lost Elijah’s God. He has not f 
earth; it is even he that is 
Note, First, It is the duty and 
saints on earth to enquire after Go 
ply to him as the Lord God of 
that have gone before to heaven, 
our fathers. Secondly, It is very e 
to those who enquire after God 
know where to find him ; 3 it ise 
is in hts holy temple (Ps. xi. 4) ani 
who call upon him, Ps. cxlv. 1 
Those that walk in the sini 
their godly faithful predecesso 
tainly experience the same grace 
experienced; Elijah’s God will t 
too. The Lord God of the holy p 
the same yesterday, to-day, 
and what will it avail us to he > t 
of those that are gone, their pl 
books, if we have not their sp 
3. He was possessed of E 
in the sons of the prophets, o 1 
the fellows of the college at Je 
had placed themselves conven) 
Jordan, to see what passed, we 
to see Jordan divided before El 
return, and took’ that’ as'a cony 
dence that the spirit of Blijah ¢ lt 
him, and that therefore they ou 
same respect and deference to a 
had paid to Elijah. According 
to meet him, to congratulate hi 
passage through fire and water, | 
nour God had put upon h 
bowed themselves to the ground 
They were trained up in the scho 
was taken from the plough; yet 
perceived that God was with hin 
this was the man whom he del 
they readily submitted to him as 
and father, as the people to Jo 
Moses was dead, Josh. i. 17. ~ 
appear to have God’s Spirit < 
with them ought to have our este 
affections, notwithstanding th 
their extraction and education. W 
God honours, we must. ‘This } 
mission of the sons of the pr 
doubt, was a great encourage 
and helped to clear his call. 
IJ. The needless search which 
the prophets made for Elijah. 
gested that possibly he was 
alive or dead, upon some m™ 
some valley ; ‘anil it would bea 
to them if they sent some st 
they had at command, in qu 
Some of them perhaps sta 


hus quite gone. Can we 
is neglected by heaven, that 
hus cast away as a vessel in 
0 pleasure ? >” 2. Elisha con- 
their motion till they overcame 
jortunity, v. 17. They urged 
was ashamed to oppose it any 
he should be thought wanting 
‘to his eld master or loth to re- 
e again. Wise men may yield 
e sake of peace and the good 
ihsrs, which yet their judgment 
t as needless and fruitless. 3. The 
hem as much ashamed of their 
7 a ang by their importunity, had 
ashamed of his opposing it. 
poy after they had tired them- 
fruitless search, returned with a 
entus—he is not to be found, and 
an opportunity of upbraiding his 
ith their folly: Did I not say unio 
ot? v.18. This would make them 
e willing to acquiesce in his judgment 
ae. ‘Traversing hills and valleys 
bring us to Elijah, but the imita- 
oly faith and zeal will, in due 


ind the men of the city said 
ha, Behold, I pray thee, the 
n of this city is pleasant, as 
seeth: but the water is 
nd the ground barren. 20 
said, Bring me a new cruse, 
salt therein. And_ they 
it to him. 21 And he went 
0 the sprig of the waters, 


3 there shall not be from 
‘i Ribas death or barren 
92 So the waters were healed 
day, according to the say- 
Mlisha which he spake. 23 
¢ went up from thence unto 
: and as he was going up by 
there came forth little child- 
of the city, and mocked him, 
unto him, Go up, thou bald 

o up, thou bald head. 24 
: “turned back, and looked on 
cursed thew in the name 
Rp. And there came forth 
bears out of the wood, and 
and two children of them. 
he went from thence to 
armel, and from thence he 


in sake respect, a double por- 
pirit, that he wrought more 
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| The waters of Jericho healed. 
number just double. ‘I'wo are recorded in © 
these verses—a miracle of mercy to Jericho 
and amiracle of judgment to Bethel, Ps. ci. 1. 
I. Here is a blessing upon the waters of 
Jericho, which was effectual to heal them. 
Jericho was built in disobedience to a com- 
mand, in defiance to a threatening, and at 
the expense of the lives of all the builder’s 
children; yet, when it was built, it was not 
ordered to be demolished again, nor were 
God’s prophets or people forbidden to dwell 
in it, but even within those walls that were 
built by iniquity we find a nursery of piety. 
Fools, they say, build houses for wise men 
to dwell in. Here the wealth of the sinner 
provided a habitation for the just. We find 
Christ at Jericho, Luke xix. 1. Hither 
Elisha came, to confirm the souls of the disci- 
ples with a more particular aceount of Elijah’s 
translation than their spies, who saw at a_ 
distance, could give them. Here he staid 
while the fifty men were searching for him 
And, i. The men of Jericho represented 
to him their grievance, v.19. God’s faith- 
ful prophets love to be employed; it is 
wisdom to make use of them during the 
little while that their lightis with us. They 
had not applied to Elijah concerning the 
matter, perhaps because he was not so easy 
of access as Elisha was; but now, we may 
hope, by the influence of the divimity-school 
in their city, they were reformed. ‘The si- 
tuation was pleasant and afforded a good 
prospect; but they had neither wholesome 
water to drink nor fruitful soil to yield them 
food, and what pleasure could they take im 
their prospect? Water is a common mercy, 
which we should estitmate by the greatness 
of the calamity which the want or unwhole- 
someness of it would be. Some think that 
it was not all the ground about Jericho that 
was barren and had bad water, but some one 
part only, and ¢hat where the sons of the 
prophets had their lodgings, who are here 
called the men of the city. 2. He soon re- 
dressed their grievance. Prophets should 
endeavour to make every place they come to, 
some way or other, the better for them, en- 
deavouring to sweeten bitter spirits, and to 
make barren souls fruitful, by the due appli- 
cation of the word of God. Elisha will heal 
their waters; but, (1.) They must furnish 
him with salt in a new cruse, v. 20. If salt 
had been proper to season the water, yet 
what could so small a quantity do towards it 
and what the better for being in a newcruse? 
But thus those that would be helped must be 
employed and have their faith and obedience 
tried. God's works of grace are wrought, 
not by any operations of ours, but in ob- 
servance of his imstitutions. (2.) He cast 
the salt into the spring of the waters, and so 
healed the streams and the ground they 
watered. ‘Thus the way to reform men’s 
lives is to renew their hearts; let those be 
seasoned with the salt of grace, for out of 
them are the issues of life. Make the tree good 
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The de :th of the mocking children. 
and the fruit will be good. Purify the heart 
and that wil] cleanse the hands. (3.) He did 
not pretend to do this by his own power, but 
in God’s name: Thus saith the Lord, I have 
healed these waters. He is but the instru- 
ment, the channel through which God is 
pleased to convey this healing virtue. By 
doing them this kindness with a Thus saith 
the Lord, they would be made the more will- 
ing, hereafter, to receive from him a reproof, 
admonition, or command, with the same pre- 
face. If, in God’s name, he can help them, 
in God’s name let him teach and rule them. 
Thus saith the Lord, out of Elisha’s mouth, 
must, ever after, be of mighty force with 
them. (4.) The cure was lasting, and not 
for the present only: The waters were healed 
unto this day, v. 22. What God does shall 
be for ever, Eccl. iii. 14. When he, by his 
Spirit, heals a soul, there shall be no more 
death nor barrenness ; the property is altered : 
what was useless and offensive becomes grate- 
ful and serviceable. 

IJ. Here is a curse upon the children of 
Bethel, which was effectual to destroy them ; 
for it was not a curse causeless. At Bethel 
there was another school of prophets. Thi- 
ther Ehsha went next, in this his primary 
Visitation, and the scholars there no doubt 
welcomed him with all possible respect, but 
the townsmen were abusive to him. One of 
Jeroboam’s calves was at Bethel; this they 
were proud of, and fond of, and hated those 
that reproved them. ‘The law did not em- 
power them to suppress this pious academy, 
but we may suppose it was their usual prac- 
tice to jeer the prophets as they went along 
the streets, to call them by some nickname 
or other, that they might expose them to 
contempt, prejudice their youth against them, 
and, if possible, drive them out of their town. 
Had the abuse done to Elisha been the first 
offence of that kind, it is probable that it 
would not have been so severely punished. 
But mocking the messengers of the Lord, and 
misusing the prophets, was one of the crying 
sins of Israel, as we find, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16. 
Now here we have, 1. An instance of that 
sin. he little children of Bethel, the boys 
and girls that were playing in the streets 
(notice, it is likely, having’ come to the town 
of his approach), went out to meet him, not 
with their hosannas, as they ought to have 
done, but with their scofts; they gathered about 
him and mocked him, as if he had been a 
fool, or one fit to make sport with. Among 
other things that they used to jeer the pro- 
phets with, tney had this particular taunt for 
him, Go up, thow bald head, go up, thou bald 
head. It is a wicked thing to reproach per- 
sons for their natural infirmities or deformi- 
ties; it is adding affliction to the afflicted ; 
and, if thev are as God made them, the re- 
proach reflects upon him. But this was 
such a thing as scarcely deserved to be called 
a blemish, and would never have been turned 
to his reproach if they had had any thing else 
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to reptoael aie ne 
a prophet that t esigned to 
honour God Lad eet him w 
have been sufficient to cover his 
and protect him from their scoffs. 1 
him go up, perhaps reflecting on the 
tion of Elijah: ‘‘ Thy master,” 
“has gone up; why dost not tho 
after him? Where is the fiery 
When shall we be rid of thee too?” 
children said as they were taught; 
learned of their idolatrous parent: 
foul names and give bad language, e 
to prophets. These young cocks, 
crowed after the old ones. Perha 
parents did at this time send them 
set them on, that, if possible, the 
keep the prophet out of their to: 
specimen of that ruin which came up 
at last, for misusing God’s prophets 
which this was intended to give # 
warning. Elisha heard their taunts 
while, with patience; but at length 
of holy zeal for God was kindled in } 
by the continued provocation, and 
and looked upon them, to try if a | 
severe look would put them out of 
nance and oblige them to retire, fo 
could discern in their faces any 
ingenuousness ; but they were not 
neither could they blush; and th 
cursed them in the name of the Lore 
precated and denounced the follow 
ment, not in personal revenge for 
nity done to himself, but a8 the 
divine justice to punish the disho 
to God. His summons was im 
obeyed. two she-bears (bears per! 
bed of their whelps) came out of 
jacent wood, and presently kille 
two children, v. 24. Now in this, 
prophet must be justified, for he 
divine impulse. Had the curse ¢ 
any bad principle God would not 
Amen to it. We may think it wo 
been better to have called for twe 
the correction of these children 
bears for the destruction of the 
Elisha knew, by the Spirit, the 
of these children. He knew wh 
ration of vipers those were, and 1 
chievous enemies they would be 
prophets if they should live to be1 
began so early to be abusive to th 
intended hereby tc punish the pa 
to make them afraid of God’s ju 
(2.) God must be glorified as a ~ 
God, that hates sin, and will recko 
even in little children. Let the 
shrieks and groans of this wicke! 
brood make our flesh tremble 
God. Let little children be afraid 
ing wicked words, for God notic 
say. Let them not mock any 
fects in mind or body, but pity’ 
especially let them know that 
peril if they jeer God’s people or 


for well-doing. Let parents, 
re comfort in their children, 
p well, and do their utmost be- 
rive out the foolishness that is 
their hearts; fer, as bishop Hall 
do we look for good from those 
vhose education we have neglected ; 
do we grieve for those miscar- 
hich our care might have prevented.” 
comes to Bethel, and fears not the 
s of the bereaved parents; God, who 
do what he did, he knew would 
m out. Thence he goes to Mount 
. 25), where it is probable there was 


ion. Thence he returned to Samaria, 
ing a public place, this father of 
hets might be most serviceable. 
all observes here, “‘ That he can 
a profitable seer who is either al- 
never alone.” 


CHAP. III. 


‘called to attend the public affairs of lsrae., in which 
| find Elisha concerned. Here is, I. The general cha- 
Jehoram, king of Israel, ver. 1—3, Ll. A war with 
which Jehoram and his allies were engaged, ver. 4—8. 
its which the confederate army were reduced to in 
edition against Moab, and their consulting Elisha in 
, with the answer of peace he gave them, ver. 9—19. 
Jorious issue of this campaign (ver. 20--25) and the 
method the king of Moab took to oblige the confeder- 
to retire, ver. 26, 27. The house of Ahab is doomed to 
; aud, though in this chapter we have both its cha- 
ts condition better than before, yet the threatened 


yegan to reign over Israel in 
a the eighteenth year of Je- 
hat king of Judah, and reigned 
years. 2 And he wrought 
mn the sight of the Lorn; but 
ike his father, and like his mo- 
for he put away the image of 
hat his father had made. 3 
theless he cleaved unto the sins 
roboam the son of Nebat, which 
Israel to sin; he departed not 
from. 4 And Mesha king of 
ab was a sheepmaster, and ren- 
unto the king of Israel a hun- 
thousand lambs, and a hundred 
d rams, with the wool. 5 
came to pass, when Ahab was 
hat the king of Moab rebelled 
st the king of Israel. 
oram, the son of Ahab, and brother of 
is here upon the throne of Israel; 


mugh he was but a bad man, yet two 
able things are here recorded of 


he removed his father’s idols. 
in many things, but not like his 
Ahab or his mother Jezebel, v. 2. 
was, but not so bad, so overmuch 
as Solomon speaks, Eccl. vii. 17. 
shaphat, though by his alliance 
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s house fit for retirement and con- 
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_ The reign of Jehoran. 
with the house of Ahab he made his ows 
family worse, did something towards mak- 
ing Ahab’s better. Jehoram saw his father 
and brother cut off for worshipping Baal, 
and wisely took warning by God’s judgments 
on them, and put away the image of Baal, 
resolving to worship the God of Israel only, 
and consult none but his prophets. So far 
was well, yet it did not prevent the destruc- 
tion of Ahab’s family, nay, that destruction 
came im his days, and fell immediately upon 
him (ch. ix. 24), though he was one of the 
best of the family, for then the measure of 
its iniquity was full. Jehoram’s reformation 
was next to none; for, 1. He only put away 
the image of Baal which his father had 
made, and this probably in compliment to 
Jehoshaphat, who otherwise would not have 
come into confederacy with him, any more 
than with his brother, 1 Kings xxii. 49. But 
he did not destroy the worship of Baal among 
the people, for Jehu found it prevalent, ch. 
x, 19. It was well to reform his family 
but it was not enough; he ought to hav 
used his power for the reforming of his 
kingdom. 2. When he put away the image 
of Baal, he adhered to the worship of the 
calves, that politic sin of Jeroboam, v. 3. 
He departed not therefrom, because that was 
the state engine by which the division be- 
tween the two tribes was supported. ‘Those 
do not truly, nor acceptably, repent or re- 
form, who only part with the sins that they 
lose by, but continue their affection to the 
sins that they get by. 3. Heonly put away 
the image of Baal, he did not break it in 
pieces, as he ought to have done. He laid 
it aside for the present, yet not knowing but 
he might have occasion for it another time ; 
and Jezebel, for reasons of state, was content 
to worship her Baal in private. 

If. That he did what he could to recover 
his brother’s losses. As he had something 
more of the religion of an Israelite than his 
father, so he had something more of the 
spirit of a king than his brother. Moab 
rebelled against Israel immediately upon 
the death of Ahab, ch. i.1. And we do 
not find that Ahaziah made any attempt to 
chastise or reduce them, but tamely let go 
his interest in them, rather than entertain 
the cares, undergo the fatigues, and run the 
hazards, of a war with them. His folly and 
pusillanimity herein, and his indifference to 
the public good, were the more aggravated 
because the tribute which the king of Moab 
paid was a very considerable branch of the 
revenue of the crown of Israel: 100,000 
lambs, and 100,000 wethers, v. 4. The 
riches of kings then lay more in eattle 
than coin, and they thought it not below 
them to know the stute of their flocks and 
herds themselves, because, as Solomon ob- 
serves, the crown doth not endure to every 
generation, Prov. xxvii. 23,24. Taxes were 
then paid not so much in money as in the 
commodities of the country, which was an 
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ease to the subject, whether it was an ad- 
vantage to the prince or no. ‘The revolt of 
Moab was a great loss to Israel, yet Ahaziah 
sat still in sloth and ease. But an upper 
ehamber in his house proved as fatal to him 
as the high places of the field could have 
been (ch. i 2), and the breaking of his lattice 
let into his throne a man of a more active 
genius, that would not lose the dominion of 
Moab without making at least one push for 
its preservation. 


6 And king Jehoram went out of}that ye may drink, both ye, ¢ I 


Samaria the same time, and num- 
bered all Israel. 7 And he went and 
sent to Jehoshaphat the king of Ju- 
dah, saying, The king of Moab hath 
rebelled against me: wilt thou go 
with me against Moab to battle ? And 
he said, I will go up: I am as thou 
art, my people as thy people, and 
my horses as thy horses. 8 And he 
said, Which way shall we go up ? And 
he answered, The way through the 
wilderness of Edom. 9 So the king 
of Israel went, and the king of Judah, 
and the king of Edom: and they 
fetched a compass of seven days’ 
journey: and there was no water for 
the host, and for the cattle that fol- 
lowed them. 10 And thekmg of Is- 
rael said, Alas! that the Lorp hath 
called these three kings together, to 
deliver them into the hand of Moab ! 
11 But Jehoshaphat said, Is there 
not here a prophet of the Lor», that 
we may enquire of the Lorp by him? 
And one of the king of Israel’s ser- 
vants answered and said, Here is 
Elisha the son of Shaphat, which 
poured water on the hands of Elijah. 
12 And Jehoshaphat said, The word 
of the Lorp is with him. So the 
king of Israel and Jehoshaphat and 
the kmg of Edom went down to him. 
13 And Elisha said unto the king of 
Israel, What have I to do with thee? 
get thee to the prophets of thy father, 
and to the prophets of thy mother. 
And the king of Israel said unto him, 
Nay: for the Lorp hath called these 
three kings together, to deliver them 
into the hand of Moab. 14 And 
Elisha said, As the Lorv of hosts 
liveth, before whom I stand, surely, 
were it not that I regard the presence 
of Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, I 
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fold cord be easily broken, — 
would not look toward thee, nor see "like to have paid dearly for 


thee. 15 But now brin 
strel. And it came to 
the minstrel played, that th 
the Lorp came upon him. — 
he said, Thus saith the Lox 
this valley full of ditches. 
thus saith tre Lorp, Ye sh: 

wind, neither shall ye see rz 
that valley shall be filled witl 


cattle, and your*beasts. 18 / 
is but a light thing in the sight 
Lorn: he will deliver the 
also into your hand. 19 And 
smite every fenced city, and 
choice city, and shall fell ever 
tree, and stop all wells of wat 
mar every good piece of lan 
stones. : 
Jehoram has no sooner got t 
into his hand than he takes the | 
his hand, to reduce Moab. Croy 
great cares and perils to the heads 1 
them; no sooner in honour than 
Now here we have, 
I. The concerting of this expedi 
tween Jehoram king of Israel an 
shaphat king of Judah. Jehoram 
an army (v. 6), and such an opinio 
of the godly king of Judah tha 
courted him to be his econfede 
thou go with me against Moab? 
gained him. Jehoshaphat said, Iw 
I am as thou art, v7. Judah n 
though unhappily divided from ea 
yet can unite against Moab a comm 
Jehoshaphat upbraids them not 4 
revolt from the house of Dayid, no 
it, an article of their alliance that t 
return to their allegiance, thoug! 
good reason to insist upon it, but t 
Israel. as a sister icin eioast ‘Thos 
friends to their own peace and 
who can never find in their hearts f 
and forget an old injury, and un 
those that have formerly broken” 
their rights. Quod initio non va 
temporis invulescit—That which we 
ally destitute of authority in the pre 
time acquires. it. 2. He comsultec 
his confidant, v. 8. He took 4 
Jehoshaphat, who ‘had more wisd 
experience than himself, which 1 
should make their descent upon the 
of Moab; and he advised’ that 
not march against them the m 
over Jordan, but go round 7 
derness of Edom, that they x 
king of Edom (who was trib 
and his forces along with them. 
better than one, much more 
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ined with his son, and this his people with the blessings of his good- 
shad like to have been fatal ness and provide his oracles for those that 
is nothing got by being | provide them not for themselves. It would 
elievers. | Often be bad with us if God did not take 
straits that the army of the} more care of us, both for soul and body, 
reduced to in this expedi-: thanwetakefor ourselves. 2. Thataservant 
y saw the face of an enemy | of the king of Israel knew of his being there 
n danger of perishing for want! when the kiug himself did not. Probably 
. 9. This ought to have been| it was such a servant as Obadiah was to his 
i before they ventured a march) father Ahab, one that feared the Lord; to 
the wilderness, the same wilder-|such a one Elisha made himself known, not 
fery near it) where their ancestors} to the kings. The account he gives of him 
er, Num. xx. 2. God suffers his|}is that it was he that poured water on the 
’ their own improvidence, to bring | hands.of Elijah, that is, he was his servant, 
S into distress, that the wisdom,|and_ particularly attended him when he 
nd goodness of his providence may | washed his hands. He that will be great, let 
ied in their relief. What is more him learn to minister: he that will rise high, 
i common than water? It is drink; let him begin low. 
zast of the field, Ps. civ. 11. Yet! VY. The application which the kings made 
Of it will. soon humble and ruin|to Elisha. They went down to him to his 
rmies. The king of Israel sadly! quarters, v. 12. Jehoshaphat had such an 
@ present distress, and the immn-/| esteem for a prophet with whom the word of 
pit put them in of falling into| the Lord was that he would condescend to 
s of their enemies the Moabutes, to) visit him in his own person and not send for 
jen weakened by thirst, they would| him up to him. The other two were moved 
y prey, v.10. It was he that had} by the straits they were in to make their 
ese kings together; yet he charges it;court to the prophet. He that humbled 
Providence, and reflects upon that as; himself was thus exalted, and looked great, 
e Lord has called them together.| when three kings came to knock at his dooz, 
ishness of man perverteth his|and beg his assistance ; see Rev. ili. 9. 
en his heart fretteth against the; VI. The entertainment which Elisha gave 
xix. 3. -  j|them. 1. He was very plain with the wicked 
pshaphat’s good motion to ask/king of Israel @. 13): “ What have J io de 
God in this exigency, v. 11.) with thee? How canst thou expect an answer 
e they were now in could not but of peace from me? Get thee to the prophets of 
m of the wonders of which their \thy father and mother, whom thou hast coun- 
‘told them, the waters fetched out of |tenanced and maintained in thy prosperity, 
k fo : Israel’s seasonable supply. ‘I'he | and let them help thee now in thy distress.” 
at of this, we may suppose, encouraged | Elisha was not imposed upon, as Jehosha- 
hat to ask, Js there not here a| phat was, by his partial and hypocritical re- 
f the Lord, like unto Moses? He|formation; he knew that, though he had put 
more concerned because it was by |away ihe image of Baal, Baal’s prophets were 
that they fetched this compass | still dear to him, and perhaps some of them 
h the wilderness, v. 8. It was well | were now in hiscamp. “‘ Go,” said he, “‘go to 
aphat enquired of the Lord now, |them. Get you to the gods whom you have 
muld have been much better if-he | served, Judg. x. 14. ‘The world and the flesh 
fome it sooner, before he engaged in|have ruled you, let them help you; why 
or steered this course; so the dis- | should God be enquired of by you?” Ezek. xiv. 
t have been prevented. -Good|3. Elisha tells him to his face, in a holy 
‘spmetimes remiss and forgetful, |indignation at his wickedness, that he can 
et their duty till necessity and |} scarcely find in his heart to look towards him 
drive them to it. ; or to see him, v.14.  Jehoram is to be re- 
Hlisha recommended as a proper per-| spected as a prince, but as a wicked man he 
em to consult with, v.11. And} is a vile person, and is to be contemned, 
fay wonder, 1. That Elisha should] Ps. xv. 4. Elisha, as a subject, will honour 
amp, especially in such a tedious} him, but asa prophet he will cause himto 
this, as. a volunteer, unasked, un- | know his iniquity.. For those that -had 
in no post of honour at all; such an extraordinary commission it was fit 
ce of priest of the war (Deut. } (though not for a.common person) to say to 
dent of the council of war,}a king, Thou art wicked, Job xxxiv. 18. 
urity that none of the kings! Jehoram has so much self-command as to 
such a jewel im the treasures |take this plain dealing patiently; he cares 
or so good a friend in their | not now for hearing of the prophets of Baal, 
may suppose it was by special | but is a humble suitor to the God of Israel] 
an that Elisha attended/and his prophet, representing the present 
riot of Israel and the | case 2s very deplorable and humbly recom- 
does God anticipate | mending it to the prophet’s compassionate 
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‘consideration. In effect, he owns himself un- 
worthy, but let notthe other kings be ruined 
for bissake. 2. Elisha showed a great respect 
to the godly king of Judah, regarded his 
presence, and, for his sake, would enquire of 
the Lord for them all. It is good being with 
those that have God’s favour and his pro- 
phet’s love. Wicked people often fare the 
better fer the friendship and society of those 
that are godly. 3. He composed himself to 
receive instructions from God. His mind 
was somewhat ruffled and disturbed at the 
sight of Jehoram; though he was not put 
into a sinful heat or passion, nor had spoken 
unadvisedly, yet his zeal for the present in- 
disposed him for prayer and the operations of 
the Spirit, which required a mind very calm 
and sedate. He therefore called fora musi- 
cian (v. 15), a devout musician, one accus- 
tomed to play upon his harp and sing psalms 
to it. To hear God’s praises sweetly sung, 
as David had appointed, would cheer his 
spirits, and settle his mind, and help to put 
him into a right frame both to speak to him 
and to hear from him. We find a company 
of prophets prophesying with a psaltery and 
a tabret before them, 1 Sam. x. 5. Those 
that desire communion with God must keep 
their spirits quiet and serene. Elisha being 
refreshed, and having the tumult of his spi- 
rits laid by this divine music, the hand of the 
Lord came upon him, and his visit did him 
more honour than that of three kings. 4. 
God, by him, gave them assurance that the 
issue of the present distress would be com- 
fortable and glorious. (1.) They should 
speedily be supplied with water, v. 16,17. To 
try their faith and obedience, he bids them 
make the valley full of ditches to receive the 
water. Those that expect God’s blessings 
must prepare room for them, dig the pools 
for the rain to fill, as they did in the valley 
of Baca, and so made even that a well, Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 6. 'To raise their wonder, he tells 
them they shall have water enough, and yet 
there shall be neither wind nor rain. Elijah, 
by prayer, obtained water out of the clouds, 
but Elisha fetches it nobody knows whence. 
The spring of these waters shall be as secret 
as the head of the Nile. God is not tied to 
second causes. Ordinarily it is by a plenti- 
ful rain that God) confirms his inheritance 
(Ps. Ixviii. 9), but here it is done without 
rain, at least without rain in that place. 
Some of the fountains of the great deep, it is 
likely, were broken up on this occasion ; and, 
to increase the miracle, that valley only (as 
it should seem) was filled with water, and no 
other place had any share of it. (2.) That 
supply should be an earnest of victory 
v. 18): “ This is but a light thing in the sight 
of the Lord ; you shall not only be saved 
from perishing, but shall return in triumph.” 
As God gives freely to the unworthy, so he 
gives richly, like himself, more than we are 
able to ask or think. His grants out-do our 
wuests and expectations. Those that sin- 
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cerely seek for the dew of | 
have it, and by it be made 
ors. Itis promised that 
ters of the rebellious coun 
permitted to lay it waste and ru 
The law forbade them to fell fruit 
employed in their sieges (Deut. 3 
not when it was intended, in just 
starving of a country that had 
fruits, by denying tribute to tho: 
tribute was due. ir 
20 And it came to pas 
morning, when the meat off 
offered, that, behold, there ea 
by the way of Edom, and the 
was filled with water. 21 
all the Moabites heard that 
were come up to fight agair 
they gathered all that wer 
put on armour, and upward 
in the border. 22 And the 
early in the morning, and 
shone upon the water, and # 
ites saw the water on the o 
as red asblood: 23 And 
This zs blood: the kings a 
slain, and they have smitter 
other: now therefore, Moz 
spoil. 24 And when they 
the camp of Israel, the Isra 
up and smote the Moabite 
they fled before them: but: 
forward smiting the Moabi 
in their country. 25 And 
down the cities, and on 
piece of land cast every man 
and filled it; and they ste 
the wells of water, and elle 
good trees: only in Kir-ha 
they the stones thereof; h 
slingers went about zé and 
26 And when the king of 
that the battle was too sore 
he took with him seven ] 
that drew swords, to break 
even unto the king of Edo: 
could not. 27 Then he to ok 
son that should havé reigt 
stead, and offered him fe 
offering upon the wall. 
was great indignation aga 
and they departed from hit 
turned to their own land. "4 
I. We have here the divin 
those things which God had ) 
Elisha—water and victory, and 
not only a pledge of the latter, | 


A. r " n 
yho created, and commands, 
oth above and beneath the 
ent them an abundance of water 
mn, which did them double service. 
lieved their armies, which were 
. v. 20. And, which was very 
is relicf came just at the time 
ig of the morning sacrifice upon 
at Jerusalem, a certain time, and 
ly known. That time Elisha chose 
‘of prayer (it is likely looking to- 
temple, for so they were to do in 
ers when they were going out to 
encamped at a distance, 1 Kings 
in token of his communion with the 
rvice, and his expectation of suc- 
irtue of the great sacrifice. We now 
pitch upon any hour more acceptable 
her, because our high priest is al- 
pearing for us, to present and plead 
fice. ‘That time God chose for the 
‘mercy to put an honour upon the 
ifice, which had been despised. God 
ed Daniel’s prayer just at the time of 
} sacrifice (Dan. ix. 21); for he will 
e his own institutions. 
ceived their enemies, who were 
triumph, into their destruction. 
was given to the Moabites of the ad- 
of the confederate army, to oppose 
that were able to put on armour were 
upon the frontiers, where they were 
give the Israelites a warm reception 
, romising themselves that it would 
‘dealing with an army fatigued by so 
h through the wilderness of Edom. 
re, 
ow easily they were drawn into their 
sions. Observe the steps of their 
: {1.] They saw the water in the 
vhere the army of Israel encamped, 
eited it was blood (v. 22), because 
w the valley to be dry, and (there 
been no rain) could not imagine it 
‘be water. The sun shone upon it, 
jably the sky was red and lowering, a 
f foul weather that day (Matt. xvi. 
it proved to them. But, this mak- 
water look red, their own fancies, 
‘made them willing to believe what 
them, suggested, This is blood, 
tting them thus to impose upon 
yes. ([2.] If their camp was thus full 
c , they conclude, “ Certainly the kings 
allen out (as confederates of different 
e apt to do) and they have slain 
er (v. 23), for who else should slay 
nd, [3.] “If the armies have slain 
r, we have nothing to do but to 
B prey Now therefore, Moab, to 
” These were the gradual sugges- 
ome sanguine spirits among them, 
tt themselves wiser and happier in 
jjectures than their neighbours; and 
being desirous it should be so, were 
ieve it was so. Quod volumus 
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believe. Thus those that are to be destroyed 
are first deceived (Rev. xx. 8), and none are 
so effectually deceived as those that deceive 
themselves. 

(2.) How fatally they thereby ran upon 
their own destruction. They rushed care- 
lessly into the camp of Israel, to plunder it, 
but were undeceived when it was too late. 
The Israelites, animated by the assurances 
Elisha had given them of victory, fell upon 
them with the utmost fury, routed them, and 
pursued them into their own country (wv. 24), 
which they laid waste (v. 25), destroyed the 
cities, marred the ground, stopped up the 
wells, felled the timber, and left only the 
royal city standing, in the walls of which 
they made great breaches with their batter- 
ing engines. ‘This they got by rebelling 
against Israel. Who ever hardened his heart 
against God and prospered ? 

II. In the close of the chapter we are told 
what the king of Moab did when he found 
himself reduced to the last extremity by the 
besiegers, and that his capital city was likely 
to fall into their hands. 1. He attempted 
that which was bold and brave. He got to- 
gether 700 choice men, and with them sallied 
out upon the intrenchments of the king of 
Edom, who, being but a mercenary in this 
expedition, would not, he hoped, make any 
great resistance if vigorously attacked, and 
so he might make his escape that way. But 
it would not do; even the king of Edom 
proved too hard for him, and obhged him to 
retiré, v. 26. 2. This failing, he did that 
which was brutish and barbarous; he took 
his own son, his eldest son, that was to suc- 
ceed him, than whom nothing could be more 
dear to himself and his people, and offered 
him for a burnt-offering upon the wall, 
v. 27. He designed by this, (1.) To obtain 
the favour of Chemosh his god, which, being 
a devil, delighted in blood and murder, ana 
the destruction of mankind. ‘The dearer any 
thing was to them the more acceptable those 
idolaters thought it must needs be if offered 
in sacrifice to their gods, and therefore burnt 
their children in the fire to their honour. (2.) 
To terrify the besiegers, and oblige them to 
retire. ‘I‘herefore he did it upon the wall, 
in their sight, that they might see what des- 
perate courses he resolved to take rather 
than surrender, and how dearly he would 
sell his city and life. He intended hereby 
to render them odious, and to exasperate 
and enrage his own subjects against them 
his effect it had: There was great indigna- 
tion against Israel for driving him to this 
extremity, whereupon they raised the siege 
and returned. ‘Tender and generous spirits 
will not do that, though just, which will 
drive any man distracted, or make him des- 
perate. 
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Gront service Elisha had done, in the foregoing chapter, for the 
three kings: to his prayers and prophecies they owed their 
lives and triumphs. One would haye expected that the next 
chapter would tell us what honours and what dignities were 
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The increase of the widow’s oil. 


conferred on Elisha for this, that he should immediately be | 
preferred at court, and made prime-minister of state, that 
Jehoshaphat should take him home with him, and advance 
him in his kingdom. No, the wise man delivered the army, 
but no man remembered the wise man, Eccl. ix. 15. Or, 
if he had preferment cfiered him, he declined it: he preferred 
the bonour of doing good in the schools of the prophets before 
that of beimg great in the courts of princes. God magnified 
him, and that sufficed him—magonified him indeed, for we have 
him here employed in working no fewer than five miracles. I. 
He multiplied the poor widow’s oil, ver. 1-7. II. He obtained’ 
for the good Shunammite the blessing of a son in her old age, 
ver. 8-17. IL. He raised that child to life when it was dead, 
yer. 18—37. IV. He healed the deadly pottage, ver. 88—41. 

He fed 100 men with twenty small loaves, ver. 42—44, 


OW there cried a certain woman 
of the wives of the sons of the 
prophets unto Elisha, saying, Thy 
servant my husband is dead; and 
thou knowest that thy servant did 
fear the Lorn: and the creditor is 
come to take unto him my two sons 
to be bondmen. 2 And Elisha said 
unto her, What shal! I do for thee? 
tell me, what hast thou in the house? 
And she said, Thine handmaid hath 
not any thing m the house, save a 
pot of oil. 3 Then he said, Go, bor- 
row thee vessels abroad of all thy 
neighbours, even empty vessels ; bor- 
row not a few. 4 And when thou 
art come in, thou shalt shut the door 
upon thee and upon thy sons, and 
shalt pour out into all those vessels, 
and thou shalt set aside that which 
is full. 5 So she went from him, 
and shut the door upon her and upon 
her sons, who brought the vessels to 
her; and she poured out. 6 And it 
came to pass, when the vessels were 
full, that she said unto her son, Bring 
me yet a vessel. And he said unto 
her, There is not a vessel more. And 
the oil stayed. 7 Then she came and 
told the man of God. And he said, 
Go, seli the oil, and pay thy debt, 
and live thou and thy children of the 
rest. 

Elisha’s miracles were for use, not for 
show; this recorded here was an act of real 
charity. Such also were the miracles of 
Christ, not only. great wonders, but great 
favours to those for whom they were wrought. 
God magnifies his goodness with his power. 

I. Elisha readily receives a poor widow’s 
complaint. She was a prophet’s widow; to 
whom therefore should she apply, but to him 
that was a father to the sons of the prophets, 
and concerned himself in the welfare of their 
families? It seems, the prophets had wives 
as well as the priests, though prophecy went 
not by entail, as the priesthood did. Mar- 
tage is honourable in all, and not inconsistent 
with the most ‘sacred professions. Now, by 
the complaint ef this poor woman (v. 1), we 
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|state. 2..That he had the reputa 
v.|feared the Lord, else he would ha 


are given to under 
band, being one of the s 

was well known to Elisha. 
eminent gifts and stations show 
selves familiar with those that. 
their inferiors, and know their 


godly man. Elisha knew him to be 


unworthy of the honour and unfit 
work of a prophet. He was one # 
his integrity in a time of general ay 
one of the 7000 that had not bowed 
to Baal. 3. That he was dead, 
good man, a good minister. The) 
—do they live for ever? Those th 
clothed with the Spirit of prophecy ¥ 
thereby armed against the stroke ol 
4. That he died poor, and in debt m 
he was worth, He did not contract | 
by prodigality, and luxury, and riotor 
for he was one that feared the Lo 
therefore durst not allow him 
courses: nay, religion obliges 
live above what they have, nor to 
than what God gives them, no, 
penses otherwise lawful; for thereby 
cessity, they must disable themselve 
to give every one his own, and s 
guilty of a continued act of injustice 
Yet it may be the lot of those that fe 
be in debt, and insolvent, through 
providences, losses by sea, or bad 
their own imprudence, for the ¢h 
light are not always wise for this we 
haps this prophet was impover 
secution: when Jezebel ruled, pro 
much ado to live, and especially if 
families. 5, That the creditors 
severe with her. Two sons she 
the support of her widowed state, 
labour is reckoned assets in her | 
must go therefore, and they must! 
men for seven years ( EX, 
out this debt. Those that leave che 
under a load of debt disproport 
their estates know not what troubk 
tail. In this distress the poor wi 
to Elisha, in dependence upon th 
that the seed of the righteous sha 
forsaken. The generation of thi 
may expect help from God’s provik 
countenance from his prophets. _ 

II. He effectually relieves 
widow’s distress, and puts her in a 
to pay her debt and to main ue 
her family. He did not say, Be % 
filled, but gave her real help. 3 
give her some small matter for hi 
provision, but set her up int 
oil, and put a stock into | 
with. This wasdone by m 
indication to us what is the 
charity, and the greatest, kind: 
to poor people, which is, if p 
them into away of improving 
have by their own industry a 


ted her what to do, considered 
jat shall I do for thee? The 
»hets were poor, and it would 
to make a collection for her 
1: but the God of the holy pro- 
e to supply all her need; and, if 
le committed to her management, 
t be supplied by his blessing 
ng that little. Elisha therefore 
at she had to make money of, 
md she had nothing to sell but one 
oil, v. 2. If she had had any plate or 
e would have bidden her part with 
her to be just to her creditors. 
reckon any thing really, nor com- 
7, our own, but what is so when all 
ts are paid. If she had not had this 
the divine power could have sup- 
but, having this, it will work upon 
so teach us to make the best of 
ave. ‘The prophet, knowing her to 
t among her neighbours, bids her 
them empty vessels (v. 3), for, it 
he had sold her own, towards the 
x of her creditors. He directs her 
he door upon herself and her sons, 
filled all those vessels out of that 
he must shut the door, to prevent 
ms from the. creditors and others 
was in the doing, that they might 
roudly to boast of this miraculous 
and that they might have oppor- 
prayer and praise to God upon 
ordinary occasion. Observe, (1.) 
s to be multiplied in the pouring, 
er widow’s meal in the spending. 
0 increase what we have is to use 
that so hath shall be given.. It is 
rding the talents, but trading with 
doubles them. (2.) It must be 
mut by herself, not by Elisha nor by 
the sons of the prophets, to intimate 
connexion with our own careful 
endeavours that we may expect 
2 of God to enrich us both for this 
the other. What we have will in- 
in our own hand. 
it accordingly. She did not 
he prophet he designed to make a fool 
; but firmly believing the divine power 
s, and in pure obedience to the 
e borrowed vessels large and many 
ibours, and poured out her oil 
_ One of her sons was employed to 
empty vessels, and the other care- 
aside those that were full, while 
all amazed to find their pot, like a 
living water, always flowing, and 
full. They saw not the spring 
ed it, but believed it to be in him 
our springs are. Job’s metaphor 
erified in the letter (Job xxix. 6), 
ed me out rivers of oil. Perhaps 
the tribe of Asher, part of whose 
s that he should dip his foot ix 
Mi. 24, 


at) 
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continued flowing as long as: 


6), for it was not fit that this precious liquor 
should run over, and be as water spilt on the 
ground, which cannot be gathered up again. 
Note, We are never straitened in God, in his 
power and bounty, and the riches of his 
grace; all our straitness is in ourselves. It 
is our faith that fails, not his promise. He 
gives above what we ask: were there more 
vessels, there is enough in God to fill them— 
enough for all, enough for each. Was not 
this pot of oil exhausted as long as there were 
any vessels. to be filled from it? And shall 
we fear lest the golden oil which flows from 
the very root and fatness of the good olive 
should fail, as long as there are any lamps to 
be supplied from it? Zech. iv. 12. 

4. The prophet directed her what to do 
with the oil she had, v. 7. She must not 
keep it for her own use, to make her face to 
shine. ‘Those whom Providence has made 
poor must be content with poor accommoda- 
tions for themselves (this is knowing how to 
want), and must not think, when they get a 
littie of that which is better than ordinary, 
to feed their own luxury: no, (1.) She must 
sell the oil to those that were rich, and could 
afford to bestow it on themselves. We may 
suppose, being produced by miracle, it was 
the best of its kind, like the wine (John ii. 
10), so that she might have both a good price 
and a good market for it. Probably the 
merchants bought it to export, for oil was 
one of the commodities that Israel traded 
in, Ezek. xxvii. 17. (2.) She must pay her 
debt with the money she received for her oil. 
Though her creditors were too rigorous with 
her, yet they must not therefore lose their 
debt. Her first care, now that she has 
wherewithal to do so, must be to discharge 
that, even before she makes any provision 
for her children. [It is one of the funda- 
mental laws of our religion that we render to 
all their due, pay every just debt, give every 
one his own, though we leave ever so little 
for ourselves ; and this, not of constraint, 
but willingly and without grudging; not 
only for wrath, to avoid being sued, but also 
for conscience’ sake. Those that possess an 
honest mind cannot with pleasure eat their 
daily bread, unless it be their own bread. 
(3.) The rest must not be laid up, but she 
and her children must live upon it, not upon 
the oil, but upon the money received from 
it, with which they must put themselves into 
a capacity of getting an honest livelihood. 
No doubt she did as the man of God directed ; 
and hence, [1.] Let those that are poor and 
in distress be encouraged to trust God for 
supply in the way of duty. Verily thou'shalt 
be fed, though not feasted. It is true we 
cannot now expect miracles, yet we may 
expect mercies, if we wait on God and. seek 
io him. Let widows. particularly, and pro- 
phets’ widows im a special manner, depend 
upon him to preserve them and their father 


The increase of the widow’s oti. 
ishe had any empty vessels to receive it; 
when every vessel was full the oil stayed (wv. 


The Shunammite’s hospitality. — . 2K 
less children alive, for to them he will be a 
husband, a father. [2.] Let those whom 
God has blessed with plenty use it for the 
glory of God and under the direction of his 
word: let them do justly with it, as this 
widow did, and serve God cheerfully in the 
use of it, and, as Elisha, be ready to do good 
to those that need them, be eyes to the blind, 
and feet to the lame. 

_ 8 And it fell on a day, that Elisha 
passed to Shunem, where was a great 
woman ; and she constrained him to 
eat bread. And so it was, that as oft 
as he passed by, he turned in thither 
to eat bread. 9 And she said unto 
her husband, Behold now, I perceive 
that this zs a holy man of God, which 


passeth by us continually. 10 Let us 


make a little chamber, I pray thee, on 
the wall; and let us set for him there 
a bed, and a table, and a stool, and a 
candlestick: and it shall be, when he 
cometh to us, that he shall turn in 
thither. 11 And it fell on a day, that 
he came thither, and he turned into 
the chamber, and lay there. 12 And 
he said to Gehazi his servant, Call 
this Shunammite. And when he had 
called her, she stood before him. 13 
And he said unto him, Say now unto 
her, Behold, thou hast been careful 
for us with all this care; what is to 
be done for thee? wouldest thou be 


spoken for to the king, or to the cap- 


tain of the host? And she answered, 
I dwell among mine own people. 14 
And he said, What then ts to be done 
for her? And Gehazi answered, Ve- 
rily she hath no child, and her hus- 
band is old. 15 And he said, Call 
her. And when he had called her, 
she stood in the door. 16 And he 
said, About this season, according to 
the time of life, thou shalt embrace a 
son. And she said, Nay, my lord, 
thou man of God, do not lie unto 
thine handmaid. 17 And the woman 
conceived, and bare a son at that 
season that Elisha had said unto her, 
according to the time of life. 

The giving of a son to such as were old, 
and had been long childless, was an ancient 
instance of the divine power and favour, in 
the case of Abraham, and Isaac, and Manoah, 
and Elkanah; we find it here among the 


wonders wrought by Elisha. This was 
wrought in recompence for the kind enter- 


ne 2 
tainment which 
the promise of 
ham when he ent 
here, 


to Elisha. Things are bad enou 
yet not so bad but that God’s j 
friends, wherever he goes. 

city in the tribe of Issachar, 
road between Samaria and 
that Elisha often travelled. as v 
25. There lived a great w man, 
good house, and was very ho 
husband having a good estate, 
safely trusting in her, and in 
management, Prov. xxxi. 11. Se 
man as Elisha could not pass and 1 
observed. Probably he had been ae 
to take some private obscure lo 
town; but this pious matron, 
once of his being there, press 
great importunity, and, with much 
constrained him to dine with her, 
was modest and loth to be tre 
humble and affected not to as 
those of the first rank; so th: 
without some difficulty that | 
drawn into an acquaintance there 
wards, whenever he went that 
circuit, he constantly called th 
pleased was she with her guest, ai 
sirous of his company, that sh 
only bid him welcome to her tz 
vide a lodging-room for him i 
that he might make the long 
doubting but her house would 
his sake, and all under her ro 
his pious instructions and exa 
design, yet she would not do it wi 
quainting her husband, would n 
out his money nor invite s 4 
house without his consent as 
tained, v. 9, 10. She sugges 
That the stranger she would iny 
holy man of God, who therefore 1 
good to their family, and God wor 

pense the kindness done to hin 

she had heard how well paid the 
Sarepta was for entertainin 
That the kindness she inten 
be no great charge tothem; s 
him only a little chamber. 
no spare room in the house, o1 
and retired enough for him, wh 
of his time in contemplation, 
for being disturbed with th 
family. The furniture shall 
no costly hangings, no stan¢ 
no looking-glasses, but a bed, and 
stool, and a candlestick, all that w: 
for his convenience, not only 
but for his study, his readin 
Elisha seemed highly pleased 1 
commodations, for he turn 
there (v. 11), and, as it 
man in the same chamber, 1 
from taking state. “a 


ie 


a 
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oe | CHAP! Ty. The death of ihe Shunammite’s son. 
‘this kindness. | ing to her accustomed modesty, and then he 
ised with the quietness | assured her that within a year she should 
he friendliness of his | bring forth a son, v. 16. She had received 
ran to consider with| this prophet in the name of a prophet, and 
bnce he should make] now she had not a courtier’s reward, in be- 
ive courtesies should! ing spoken for to the king, but. a prophet’s 
it ill becomes men of | reward, a signal mercy given by prophets 
, or to sponge upon | and in answer to prayer: the promise was a 
s. 1. He offered to| surprise to her, and she begged that she 
br in the king’s court | might not be flattered by it: “Nay, my lord, 
careful for us with all| thou art a man of God, and therefore I hope 
magnify the kindness | speakest seriously, and dost not jest with me, 
that are humble are; nor he unto thy handmaid.’”’ ‘The event, 
gh in the purse | within the time limited, confirmed the truth 


breast of one so free, | of the promise: She bore a son at the season 
that Elisha spoke of, v.17. God built up 
her house, in reward of her kindness in build- 
ing the prophet a chamber. We may well 
imagine what joy this brought to the family. 
Sing, O barren! thou that didst not bear, 


w what shall be done 
beral devise liberal 
evise grateful things. 
a for to the king, or 
for an office for thy 
y? Hast thou any 
petition to present, 
ng, that needs the 
Bpowers? Wherein 


Bate eee said unto his father, My head, my 
BR cfenthinndete by it, And he said to a lad, Carry 


18 And when the child was grown, 
it fell on a day, that he went out to 
his father to the reapers. 19 And he 


ferring his friends. | him to his mother. 20 And when he 
much pleasure in} had taken him, and brought him to 
his mother, he sat on her knees till 
noon, and then died. 21 And she 
went up, and laid him on the bed of 
the man of God, and shut the door 
upon him, and went out. 22 And 
she called unto her husband, and said, 
Send me, I pray thee, one of the 
young men, and one of the asses, 
that | may run to the man of God, 
and come again. 23 And he said, 
Wherefore wilt thou go to him to 
day? ié as neither new moon, nor 
sabbath. And she said, It shall be 
well. 2-4 Then she saddled an ass, 
and said to her servant, Drive, and 
go forward; slack not thy riding for 
me, except I bid thee. 25 So she 
went and came unto the man of God 
to mount Carmel. And it came to 
pass, when the man of God saw her 
afar off, that he said to Gehazi his 
servant, Behold, yonder is that Shu- 
nammite: 26 Run now, I pray thee, 
to meet her, and say unto her, Is it 
well with thee? is 7é well with thy 
husband? is zf well with the child? 
And she answered, Ié is well. 27 
And when she came to the man of 
God to the hill, she caught him by 
the feet: but Gehazi came near to 
thrust her away. And the man ot 
21—II. 


E i (says she) among 
people, that is, e are well off as 
and do not aim at preferment.” It is 
iness to dwell among cur own people, 
we and respect us, and to whom we 
a capacity of doing good; and a 
happiness to be content to do so, to 
, and to know when we are well off. 
f should those that live comfortably 
‘their own people covet to live deli- 
kings’ palaces? It would be well 
y if they did but know when they 
vell off. Some years after this we find 
hammite had occasion to be spoken 
e king, though now she needed it 
ili. 3,4. ‘Those that dwell among 
people must not think their moun- 
ds so strong as that it cannot be 
they may be driven, as this good 
1 was, to sujourn among strangers. 
inuing city is above. 2. He did 
interest for her in the court of hea- 
ch was far better. Elisha consulted 
Seryant what kindness he should do 
to such a freedom did this great pro- 
ait even his servant. Gehazi re- 
him that she was childless, had a 
te, but no son to leave it to, and 
hopes of having any, her husband 
. If Elisha could obtain this favour 
d for her, it would be the removal of 
at present was her only grievance. 
¢ the most welcome kindnesses which 
‘Suited to our necessities. He sent 
mediately. She very humbly and 
'y stood in the door (v. 15), accord- 


The death of the Shunammiie’s son, 


God said, Let-her alone; for her-soul 
is-vexed within her: and the Lorp 
hath hid ié from me, and hath not 
told me. 28 Then she. said, Did I 
desire a son of my lord? did 1; not 
say, Do not deceive me? 29 Then 
he said to Gehazi, Gird up thy loins, 
and take my staff in thine hand, and 
go thy way: if thou meet any man, 
salute him not; and if any salute 
thee, answer him not again: and lay 
my staff upon the face of the child. 

30 And the mother of the. child said, 

As the Lorp liveth, and as thy: con 
liveth, I will not leave thee. And he 
arose, and followed her. 31 And 
Gehazi passed on before them, and 
laid the staff‘ upon the face of the 
child; but: there was neither voice, 
nor hearing. Wherefore he went 
again to meet him, and told him, say- 
ing, The child is not: awaked. 32 
And when Elisha was come ‘into the 
house, behold, the child was dead, 
and \aid upon his bed. 33 He went 
in therefore, and shut the door upon 
them twain, and prayed unto the 
Lorp. 34 And he went up, and lay 
upon the child, and put his» mouth 
upon his mouth, and his eyes upon 
his eyes, and his hands upon: his 
hands: and he stretched himself upon 
the child; and the flesh of the child 
waxed warm. 35 Then he returned, 

and walked in the house to and fro; 

and went up, and stretched himself 
upon him: and the child sneezed 
seven times, and the child opened his 
eyes. 36 And-he called Gehazi, and 
said, Call this Shunammite. So he 
called her. And when she was come 
in unto him, he said, Take up thy son. 

37 Then she went in, and fell at his 
feet, and bowed herself to the ground, 

and tock up her-son, and ‘went out. 


We may well suppose that, after the birth 
of this son, the prophet was doubly welcome 
to the good Shunammite. He had thought 
himself indebted to her, but henceforth, as 
long as she lives, she will think herself in 
his debt, and that she can never.do. too much 
for him. We may also suppose that. the 
child was very dear to the prophet, as the 
sor of his prayers, and very dear to the 

arents, as the son-of their-old age. But 
ere is; 
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I. The sudden deat 
so much a darlings" 
perils of infancy th: 
the. field. to hige fathg 
pleased with his enga 
of his son was .great 
harvest; but either. 
the open field overea 
bred tenderly, and 
father that his. head a 
should-we go with: o 
our heavenly Father?, 
adoption brings bell 
grievances, all their 
to cry, with groanings 
“ My head, my head 
The father sent him 
his mother’s lap, litth 
im his indisposition, f 
asleep in his mothe 
but the sickness pr 
sleep of death (v. 2¢ 
ing and dead by no 
and.-tenderness co 
A child of promis 
given in: lovey 
children: lie. open: 
and. death. But 
prudent: pious me 
this surpzising 2 
murmuring word 
strong belief tha’ 
to. life agaim: like a. genuine~ n 
Abraham’s» faith; as. well as lomsy, s 
counts that God is able to. raise him fr 
dead, for thence at first she received hi 
Jigure, Heb. xi 19: She hadvhe d« 
raising of the widow’s soneof: Sarep! 
that the spirit of Elijah rested on B shi 
such confidenee had shw of. God's go 
that she was very ready to ‘believe: t 
who so soon took away what ‘he had 
would restore what he had\ now 
By this faith women received thei 
to life, Heb..xi. 35s In this: faithie h 
no preparation, for the burial of | e 
child, but for its resurrection; for’s 
him on the prophei’s:bed (vv 20), ex 
that he will stand: her friend: O14 
great is thy faith: He that wroug 
not frustrate it. & 
II. The sorrowful mother's.ap 
the prophet on this sad. oceasion; 
pened very opportunely that hex 
the college upon; » Car 
1. She begged leave-of her -husban 
to the prophet, yet not aequainti ban 
her errand, lest he should» not h 
enough to let-her go; v» 229 
It is neither new. moon~nor: s 
which intimates. that onstiebieul ea 
Lord. she. used) ta» go to the -asse 
which he presided, with-other. good: 
to hear the word, and 'to»join wath 
prayers. and» praises: Shesdid 
enough! to have. his-help some 
own family but, thongh a great w 


ls 
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Be ko 
public worship, for which this was 
e times appointed; therefore, said 
nd, “why wilt thou go to day? 
he matter?” ““No harm,” said she, 
ll be well, so you will say yourself 
See how this husband and wife 
n each other in showing mutual re- 
e was so dutiful to him that she 
¢ pt go till she had acquainted him 
her journey, and he so kind to her that 
d not oppose it, though she did not 
t to acquaint him with her business. 
She made all the haste she could to the 
het (v. 24), and he, seeing’her at a dis- 
‘sent his servant to enquire whether 
ing was amiss, v. 25,.26. The ques- 
ere particular: Is it well with thee? 
ell with thy husband? Is it well with 
child? Note, It well becomes the men 
God, with tenderness and concern, to 
yuire about the welfare of their friends 
eir families. The answer was general > 
ell. Gehazi was not the man that she 
le to complain to, and therefore she put 
i Off with this; she said little, and little 
1 is soon amended (Ps. xxxix. 1, 2), but 
tt she did say was very patient: “‘It is 
] with me, with my husband, with the 
ld”—all well, and yet the child dead in 
house. Note, When'God calls away our 
West relations by death it becomes us 
lietly to say, “It is well both with us and 
m;” it is well, for all is well that God 
; all is well with those that are gone if 
ly have gone to heaven, and all well with 
‘stay behind if by the affliction we 
rthered in our way thither. 3.-When 
came to the prophet she humbly reasoned 
1 him concerning her present affliction. 
ew herself at his feet, as one troubled 
‘in grief, which she never showed till she 
ne to him who, she believed, could help 
,». 27. When her passion would do her 
fice she knew how to discover it, as well 
ow to conceal it when it would do her 
service. Gehazi knew his master would 
jt be pleased ‘to see hef lie at his feet, and 
efore would have raised her up; but 
ha waited to hear from her, since he 
ht not know immediately from God, 
Was the cause of her trouble. God dis- 
ed things to his prophets as he saw fit, 
ays as they desired; God did not 
s to the prophet, because he might 
t from the good woman herself. What 
| was Very pathetic. She appealed 
prophet, (1.) ‘Concerning ‘her: indif- 
o this mercy which was now taken 
: “Did I desire a son of my lord? 
knowest I did not; itwas thy own 
posal, not mine; I did not fret for the 
tofa son, as Hannah, nor beg, as Rachel, 


ture-comfort is taken from us, it is 
if we can say, through grace, that we 
t our hearts imordinately upon it; 


children or else Indie.” Note, When! 


f we did, we have reason to fear it was! 
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Pe «Cera EV.” ~~ ‘Fhe Shunammite’s son restored, 


given in anger and taken away im wrath. 
(2.) Concerning her entire dependence upon 
the prophet’s word: Did I not say, Do not 
deceive me? Yes, she did say so (v. 16), and 
this reflection ‘upon it may be ‘considered 
either, [1.] As quarrelling with the prophet 
for deceiving her. She was ready 'to think 
herself mocked with the merey when it was 
so soon removed, and that it would have 
been better she had never had this child 
than to be deprived of him when she began 
to have comfort in him. Note, The loss of 
a mercy should not make us undervalue the 
gift of it. Or, [2.] As pleading with the 
prophet for the raising of the child to life 


cagain : ‘* I said, Do not deceive me, and | know 


thou wilt not.” Note, However the provi- 
dence of God may disappoint us, we may be 
sure the promise of God never did, nor ever 
will, deceive us: hope in that will not’make 
us ashamed. 

Ili. The raising of the child to life again. 
We may suppose that the woman gave Elisha 
a more express account of the child’s death, 
and he gave her a more express promise of 
his resurrection, than is here related, where 
we are briefly told, 

1, That Elisha sent Gehazi to go in all 
haste to the dead child, gave him his staff, 
and bade him lay that on the face of the child, 
v.29. I know not what to make of this. 
Elisha knew that Elijah raised the dead child 
with a very close application, stretching him- 
self upon the child, and praying again and 
again; and could he think to raise this child 
by so ‘slight a ceremony as this, especially 
when nothing hindered him from coming 
himself? Shall such a-power as this be de- 
legated, and to no better aman than Gehazi? 
Bishop Hall suggests that it was done out 
of human‘conceit, and not by divine instinct, 
and therefore it failed of the effect; God 
will not have such great favours made too 
cheap, nor shall they be too easily come by, 
lest they be undervalued. 

2. The woman resolved not to go back 
without the prophet himself (v. 30): I will 
not leave thee. She had no great expectation 
from the staff, she would have the hand, and 
she was in the right of it. Perhaps God in- 
tended hereby to teach us not to put that 
confidence in creatures, that are servants, 
which the power of the Creator, their Master 
and» ours, will alone bear the weight of. 
Gehazi returns re infecti—without success, 
without'the tidings of any sign of life m the 
child (v. 31): The child 1s not awaked, inti- 
mating, to the comfort of the mother, ‘that 
its death was but a sleep, and that he ex- 
pected it would shortly be awaked. In the 
raising of dead souls to spivitual life minis- 
ters can do no more by ‘their own power 
than Gehazi here could; they lay the word, 
like the prophet’s staff, before their faces, 
but there is neither voice nor ‘hearing, till 
Christ, by his Spirit, comes himself. The 
letter alone kills; it is the Spirit that gives 
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life. It is not prophesying upon 4 nies 
that will put life into them, breath must come 
ma heaven and breathe upon those slain: 
The prophet, by earnest prayer, ob- 
on from God the restoring of this dead 
child to life again. He found the child dead 
upon his own bed (v. 32), and shut the door 
upon them twain, v.33. Even the dead child 
is spoken of as a person, one of the twain, 
for it was still in being and not lost. He 
shut out all company, that he might not 
seem, to glory in the power God had given 
him, or to use it for ostentation and to be 
seen of men. Observe, . 
(1.) How closely the prophet applied him- 
self to this great operation, perhaps being 
sensible that he had tempted God too much 


in thinking to effect it by the staff in Gehazi’s 


hand, for which he thought himself rebuked 
by the disappointment. He now found ita 
harder task than he then thought, and there- 
fore addressed himself to it with great so- 
lemnity. [1.] He prayed unto the Lord 
(v. 33), probably as Elijah had done, Let this 
child’s soul come into him again. Christ 
raised the dead to life as one having autho- 
rity—Damsel, arise—Young man, J say unio 
thee, Arise—Lazarus, come forth (for he was 
powerful and faithful as a Son, the Lord of 
life), but Elijah and Elisha did it by petition, 
as servants. [2.] He lay upon the child 
(v. 34), as if he would communicate to him 
some of his vital heat or spirits. Thus he 
expressed the earnestness of his desire, and 
gave a sign of that divine power which he 
depended upon for the accomplishment of 
this great work. He first put his mouth to 
the child’s mouth, as if, in God’s name, he 
would breathe into him the breath of life ; 


- then his eyes to the child’s eyes, to open them 


again to the light of life; then his hands to 
the child’s hands, to put strength into them. 
He then returned, and walked in the house, as 
one full of ‘care and concern, and wholly in- 
tent upon what he was about. Then he 
went up stairs again, and, the second time, 
stretched himself upon the child, v.35. 'Those 
that would be instrumental in conveying 
spiritual life to dead souls must thus affect 
themselves with their case, and accommodate 
themselves to it, and labour fervently in 
prayer for them. 

(2.) How gradually the operation was per- 
formed. 
the child waxed warm (v. 34), which gave the 
prophet encouragement to continue instant 
in prayer. After a while, the child sneezed 
seven times, which was an indication, not 
only of life, but liveliness. Some have re- 
ported it as an ancient tradition that when 
God breathed into Adam the breath of life 
the first evidence of his being alive was 


sneezing, which gave rise to the iach of j 


paying respect to those that sneeze. Some 
observe here that sneezing clears the head, 
and there lay the child’s distemper. 

(3.) How joyfully the child was restored 


At the first application, the flesh of 


Valves to is mothe 

concerned were not a 
xx. 12. See the “powe 
and makes alive again 
prayer ;_as it has the key of the 

has the key of death. See the 
faith ; that fixed law of nature (tha 
a way whence there is no return 
rather be dispensed with than this beli 
Shunammite shall be disappointed. _ 


38 And Elisha came oe 
gal: and there was a dearth it n 
land; and the sons of the prop 
were sitting before him: and he 
unto his servant, Set on the gi 
and seethe pottage for the sons 0 
prophets. 39 And one went out 
the field to gather herbs, and 
a wild vine, and gathered thereof 
gourds his lap full, and came 
shred them into the pot of 
for they knew them not. 40 S 
poured out for the men to ee i 
it came to pass, as they were e 
of the pottage, that they cried 
and said, O thou man of God, 3 
is death in the pot. And they c 
not eat thereof. 41 But he 
Then bring meal. And he ca 
into the pot; and he said, Pow 
for the people, that they “may 
And there was no harm in the 
42 And there came a man from | 
shalisha, and brought the m aa 
God bread of the firstfruits, [ 
loaves of barley, and full ears 0 
in the husk thereof. And 
Give unto the people, that 
eat. 43 And his servitor sa 
should I set this before a 
men? He said again, Give 
ple, that they may eat: 
saith the Lorp, They shall ez 
shall leave thereof. 44 So 3 
before them, and they did eat 
left thereof, according to # 
the Lorp. ~ ae 

We have here Elisha in his” 
element, among the sons of th 
teaching them, and, as a father, 
for them; and happy it was fo 
they had one over them who na 
for their state, under whom t 
fed and well taught. ‘There w 
the jand, for the wickedness 
dwelt therein, the same that 
viii. 1. It continued seven 
long again as that in Elijah’s 


age 


re was, but not of hearing the 
od, for Elisha had the sons of the 
itting before him, to hear his wis- 
were taught, that they might teach 
- ‘Two instances we have here of the 
ook about their meat. Christ twice 
se to whom he preached. Elisha was 
é more care about it now because of the 
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th, that the sons of the prophets might 
be ashamed in this evil time, but, even in 
days of famine, might be satisfied, Ps. 
vii. 19. 
[.-He made hurtful food to become safe 
wholesome. 1. On the lecture-day, the 
pce the prophets being all to attend, he 
ed his servant to provide food for their 
ies, while he was breaking to them the 
ad of life for their souls. Whether there 
any flesh-meat for them does not appear; 
orders only that pottage should be seethed 
en of herbs, v.38. ‘lhe sons of the 
rophets should be examples of temperance 
ad mortification, not desirous of dainties, 
ontent with plain food. If they have 
her savoury meats nor sweet meats, nay, 
mess of pottage be all the dinner, let 
emember that this great prophet enter- 
d himself and his guests no better. 2. 
of the servitors, who was sent to gather 
(which, it should seem, must serve in- 
ad of flesh for the pottage), by mistake 
ught in that which was noxious, or at 
very nauseous, and shred it into the 
ge: wild gourds they are called, v. 39. 
think it was coloquintida, a herb 
gly cathartic, and, if not qualified, dan- 
ous. The sons of the prophets, it seems, 
re better skilled in divinity than in natural 
sophy, and read their Bibles more than 
herbals. If any of the fruits of the 
be hurtful, we must look upon it as an 
of the curse (thorns and thistles shall it 
forth unto thee), for the original blessing 
de all good. 3. The guests complained 
| Elisha of the unwholesomeness of their 
J. Nature has given man the sense of 
g, not only that wholesome food may 
pleasant, but that that which is unwhole- 
ome may be discovered before it comes to 
he stomach ; the mouth tries meat by tasting 
b. xii. 11. ‘This pottage was soon found 
€ taste of it to be dangerous, so that 
cried out, There is death in the pot, 
0. The table often becomes a snare, 
ind that which should be for our welfare 
proves a trap, which 1s a good reason why 
vé should not feed ourselves without fear ; 
len we are receiving the supports and com- 
of life we must keep up an expectation 
eath and a fear of sin. 4. Elisha imme- 
iat ly cured the bad taste and prevented 
¢ bad consequences of this unwholesome 
jottage; as before he had healed the bitter 
yaters with salt, so now the bitter broth 
meal, v.41. It is probable that there 
al in it before, but that was put in by | 
on hand, only to thicken the pottage; | 


y 
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The miracle on the barley loaves. 


this was the same thing, but cast in by 
Elisha’s hand, and with intent to heal the 
pottage, by which it appears that the change 
was not owing to the meal (that was the sign 
only, not the means), but to the divine power. 
Now all was well, not enly no death, but no 
harm in the pot. We must acknowledge 
God’s goodness in making our food whole- 
some and nourishing. J am the Lord that 
healeth thee. 

II. He made a little food to go a great 
way. 1. Elisha had a present brought him 
of twenty barley-loaves and some ears of 
corn (v. 42), a present which, in those ages, 
would not be despicable at any time, but 
now in a special manner valuable, when 
there was a dearth in the land. Itis said to 
be of the first-fruits, which was God’s due 
out of their increase; and when the priests 
and Levites were all at Jerusalem, out of 
their reach, the religious people among them. 
with good reason, looked upon the prophets 
as God’s receivers, and brought their first- 
fruits to them, which helped to maintain 
their schools. 2. Having freely received, he 
freely gave, ordering it all to be set before 
the sons of the prophets, reserving none for 
himself, none for hereafter. ‘Let the morrow 
take thought for the things of itself, give it all 
to the people, that they may eat.”’ It well be- 
comes the men of God to be generous and 
open-handed, and the fathers of the prophets 
to be liberal to the sons of the prophets. 3. 
Though the loaves were little, it is likely no 
more than what one man would ordinarily 
eat at a meal, yet with twenty of them he 
satisfied 100 men, v. 43, 44. His servant 
thought that to set so little meat before so 
many men was but to tantalize them, and 
shame his master for making so great an in- 
vitation to such short commons; but he, in 
God’s name, pronounced it a full meal for 
them, and so it proved; they did eat, and 
left thereof, not because their stomachs failed 
them, but because the bread increased in the 
eating. God has promised his church (Ps. 
CXxxil. 15) that he will abundantly bless her 
provision, and satisfy her poor with bread ; 
for whom he feeds he fills, and what he 
blesses comes to much, as what he blows 
upon comes to little, Hag. i. 9. Christ’s 
feeding his hearers was a miracle far beyond 
this; but both teach us that those who wait 
upon God in the way of duty may hope to be 
both protected and supplied by a particular 
care of divine Providence. 


CHAP. VY. 


‘Ewo more of Elisla’s miracles are recorded in this chapter. 1 
The cleansing of Naaman, a Syrian, a stranger, from his le- 
prosy, and there, 1. The badness of his case, ver. }, 2. The 
providence that brought him to Elisha, the intelligence given 
him by a captive maid, ver. 2—4. A letter from the king of 
Syria to the king of Israel, to introduce him, ver.5—7. And 
the invitation Elisha sent him, ver, 8. 3, The method prescribed 
for his cure, bis submission, with much ado, to that method. 
and his cure thereby, ver. 9~—14. 4. The grateful acknowledg- 
ments he made to Elisha hereupon, ver. 15—19. HM. The smiring 
of Gehazi, his own servant, with that leprosy. 1. Gehazi’s 
“sins, which were belying his master to Naaman (ver. 20-24), 
and lying to his master when he examined him, ver. 25, 2. [lis 
puv'shmentforthesesins, Naaman’s leprosy was entailed cn tiie 
family, ver. 26,27 9 And, if Naaman’s cnre was typicul of ie 
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Naaman’s leprosy. 
saline of the Gentiles, a8our Saviourseems co make it (Luke 
. 27), Gehazi’s stroke may be looked upov. as typical)of the 
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Minding aud rejecting of the Jews, who envied God’s grace to 


the Gentiles, as Gehazi envied E lisha? s/fayeur to Naaman, 
OW Naaman, captain of the host 
of the king of Syria, was a great 
man with his caster, and honourable, 
because by him the Lor» shad given 
deliverance unto Syria: he was also 
a mighty man in valour, but he was a 
leper. 2 And the Syrians had gone 
out by companies, and had brought 
away captive out of theland of Israel 
a little maid; and she -waited on 
Naaman’s wife. 3 And she said unto 
her mistress, Would God my lord 
were with the prophet that és .in Sa- 
maria! for he would recover him of 
his leprosy. 4 And one went in, and 
told his lord, saying, Thus and thus 
said the maid that is of the land .of 
Israel. 5 And the king of Syria said, 
Go to, go, and I will send a letter 
unto the king of Israel. And he de- 
parted, and took with him ten talents 
of’silver, and six thousand pieces of 
gold, and ten changes of raiment. 6 
And he brought the letter to the king 
of Israel, saying, Now when this let 
ter is come unto thee, behold, I have 
therewith sent Naaman my servant 
to. thee, that thou mayest recover 
nim of his leprosy. 7 And it came 
to pass, when the king of Israel had 
read the letter, that he rent his 
clothes, and said, Am 1 God, to kill 
and to make alive, that this man doth 
send unto me to recover a man of his 
leprosy ? wherefore consider, I pray 
you, and see how-he seeketh a quar- 
rel against me. 8 And it was so, when 
Elisha the man of God had heard 
that the king ef Israel had rent his 
clothes, that he sent to the king, say- 
ing, Wherefore hast thou rent thy 
clothes? let him come now to me, 
and he shall know that there is a 
prophet in Israel. 

Our Saviour’s miracles were intended for 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel, yet 
one, like a crumb, fell from the table to a 
woman of Canaan; so this one miracle Elisha 
wrought for Naaman, a Syrian; for God 
does good to all, and will have all men to be 
saved. ‘Here is, 

I. The great affliction Naaman was under, 
in the midst of all his honours, v. 1. He 


was a great man, in a great place; not only Syria hereupen »made to 


rich and aikodtgd 
two 'things:—1. Dh 
viceable tohis ¢ 
By him the Lord had often.gi eli 
to Syria, success in then wars r e 
Israel. ‘Phe pr 
of those that do not iniownsied and 
pom ‘must be ascribed to shim, for 

‘aviour of all. men, ‘but especially of 
that believe. Let inulin at ner 
Syrians prevailed it»was from the Lord, 
That he was very acceptable to fees 
was hisfaveurite,and ‘ 
so great was he, so high, so honourable, 
a mighty man of valour ; butshe was ak 
was under'that loathsome disease, whid! lux 
him a burden to himself. Note, (1.) Nom 
greatness, or honour,-or interest, ore 
or victory, can set him out of the x 
the sorest calamities:of human: life 51 
many a-sickly crazy body under richand 
clothing. (2.) Every man has some 
other in his. character, something | at 
mishes and diminishes him, some 
his grandeus, some dampto his jy 
be very happy; saryegoni yet, in some! 
or other, not. sogood.as he should ben 
happy as hewould:he. Naaman. Sif 
as the world could amake him, and yx 
bishop Hall expresses it) the base b she 
Syria would not ehange'skins with h 

II. The notice that was given | 
Elisha’s power, by alittle maid th: 
on his lady,v. 2;.3.. This maid sas, t 
an Israelite, providentially carstellil 
into Syria, and there preferred into Naa 
family, where! she pulatishad Hlishe’s fi 
the honour of Israel and Israel’s God. 
unhappy dispersing-of the people of Go 
scmetimes proved the happy occasiol 
diffusion of the ‘knowledge of God, 
vill. 4. This littlemaid, 1. As became; 
born Israelite, consulted the -hono: r 
country, and could give an account, 
but a girl, of the famous prophet # 
among them. Children should be : 
quaint themselves with the wendrou 
of God, that, wherever they go, 4 1e 
have them to talk of. See Ps. viii 
As became a good senvant, she desin 
health and welfare of her master, t 
was a captive,a’ servant by forees am 
should servants of choice seek;their) 
good. The Jews in Babylon were f 
the peace of ‘the Jand of their eq 
xxix. 7. Elisha had not cleansed can 
in Israel (Luke siv..27), yet this” 
from the other miracles he had 
inferred that he could cure her 
from his common ‘beneficence i 
he would do it, though she y 
Servants may be blessings: ‘te 
where ‘they are,. charter 
of ‘the glory ef Godand ¢ 
prophets. 

III. The application whieh 
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elligence, though given by a simple 
did not despise it for the sake of 
meanness, when it tended: to his: bodily 
_ He did not say, ‘Phe girl talks like 
how can any prophetof Israel do. that 
hich all the physicians of Syria have 
ted in vain?” ‘Though he neither 
d nor honoured the Jéwish nation, yet, 
f that nation can but cure him of his 
he will thankfully acknowledge the 
on. Othat those who are spiritually 
ed would hearken thus readily to the 
brought them of the great Physician! 
what Naaman did upon this little hint. 
would not send, for the prophet to 
him, but such honour would he pay. 
that had so much of adivine power 
him as to.be able to cure diseases that 
‘ould go to him himself, though he him- 
was sickly, unfit for society, the journey 
, and the country an enemy’s ; princes, 
_ thinks, must stoop. to. prophets. when 
need thei. 2. He would not go incog- 
in disguise, though his errand. pro- 
his loathsome «disease, but went in 
nd with a great retinue, to do. the 
nour to the prophet. 3. He would not 
ty-handed, but took with him gold, 
and raiment, to present to his phy- 
_ Those that have wealth, and want, 
th, show which they reckon the more 
ble blessing ; what will they not give 

e, and strength, and soundness of 
4, He would not. go withouta letter 
» king of Israel: from the king his mas- 
r, who did himself earnestly desire his reco- 
.. He knows not where in Samaria. to 
this wender-working prophet, but takes 
pranted the king knows where. to find 
i; and, to engage the prophet to do his 
most for Naaman, he will go to him sup- 
ed with the interest of two. kings. If 
king of Syria must entreat his help, he 
es the king of Israel, being his liege-lord, 
jaay command it. The gifts of the subject 
1 be (he thinks) for the service and 
our of the prince, and therefore he desires 

amg that he would recover the leper 
aking it for granted that there was a 


than really there was. 

‘The alarm this gave to the king of 
el, v. 7. He apprehended there was. in 
letter, 1. A great affront upon God, and 
efore he rent his clothes, according. to 


ustom' of the Jews when they heard or 


| wha less could it be than to attribute to 
vine power ? “Am I a God, to kill 


id, to kill with a word, and make 
word? No, I pretend not to 
3 thus this great man, this 


eat CHAP. V. 
s behalf. Naarnan took notice | man. 


Z [ will, and make alive whom I will? | Over 
Siege etend not to such an authority.”|12 Ave not Abana.and_ Pharpar, 
dnezzar did, as we find, Dan. y. 19.| rivers. of Damascus, betterthan, all 


toown that he is but a2land went away in a rage. 13 Ayd 


tion, cerrect himself for his idolatry, and 
reason thus :-—Shall I worship those as gods 
that can neither kill nor makevalive, can.do 
neither good nor evil? 2; A bad design upon 
himself. He appeals to those about him for 
this: “* See how he seeketh a quarrel against 
me; he requires me to recover the leper, and ir 
I donot, though: I cannot, he will make that a 
pretence: to. wage: war with, me,” which. he 
suspects the rather because Naaman is his 
general. Had he rightly understood the 
meaning of the letter, that when the king 
wrote to him'to recover the léper he meant 
that he would take care he might: be reco- 
vered, he would not have been inthis fright. 
Note, We often create a great deal of unea- - 
siness- to, ourselves by misinterpreting, the 
words and actions of others that arewell in- 
tended: it is charity to ourselves to think 
no evil. 
Elisha, and his. power, he:would easily have 
understood the letter, and have known what 
he nad todo; but he is put into. this con- 
fusion by making himself a stranger to) the 
prophet: the captive maid. had him, more in 
her thoughts than the king had. 

V. The proffer which Elisha made of his 
services. He was willing to do any thing to 
make. his, prince easy, though he was neg- 
lected and. his. former good services. were 
forgotten by him, Hearing on what occa- 
sion, the king had. rent his clothes, he sent 
to him. to let him know that if his patient 
would come to him he should not lose his 
labour (v. 8): He shall know that there is a 
prophet in Israel (and it were sad with Israe 
if there were not), that, there is a. prophet in 
Israel who can do that which the king of 
Israel dares not attempt, which the prophets 
of Syria-cannot pretend to. It was not for 
his own honour, but for the honour of God, 
that he coveted to. make them all know that 
there was a prophet in Israel, though obscure 
and overlooked. 

9 So Naaman camewith his horses 
and with ‘his chariot, and stood ‘at the 
door’of the house of Elisha. 10 And 


Elisha sent’ a messenger. unto him, 


ntimacy between the king and the| saying, Go and wash in Jordan seven _ 


times, and. thy: flesh shall come agaim 
to thee, and thou shalt:be:clean. 11 
But Naaman was wroth, and’ went 
away, and. said, Behold, I thought, 
He will surely come; out tome, and 


lat which they thought blasphemous; | stand, and: call: onthe name: of the 


Lorm his: God, ‘and’ strike» his: hand 
the place, and recover the leper. 


the waters: of Israel? may I not wash 
m them, and ‘be’clean’? So he turned 


_ Naaman’s leprosy, 


Why did he not, with this considera, 
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If heshad. bethought himself of — .— 
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The cure of Naaman’s leprosy. 
his servants came near, and spake 
unto him, and said, My father, ¢f the 
prophet had bid thee do some great 
thing, wouldest thou not have done 
it? how much rather then, when he 
saith to thee, Wash, and be clean? 
14 Then went he down, and dipped 
himself seven times in Jordan, ac- 


cording to the saying of the man of 


God: and his flesh came again like 
unto the flesh of alittle child, and he 


was clean. 

We havehere the cure of Naaman’s leprosy. 

I. The short and plain direction which 
the prophet gave him, with assurance of suc- 
cess. Naaman designed to do honour to 
Elisha when he came in his chariot, and 
with all his retinue, to Elisha’s door, v. 9. 
Those that showed little respect to prophets 
at other times were very complaisant to them 
when they needed them. He attended at 
Elisha’s door as a beggar for an alms. Those 
that would be cleansed from their spiritual 
leprosy must wait at Wisdom’s gate, and 
watch at the posts of her doors. Naaman ex- 
pected to have his compliment returned, but 
Elisha gave him his answer without any for- 
mality, would not go to the door to him, 
lest he should seem toc much pleased with 
the honour done him, but sent a messenger 
to him, saying, Go wash im Jordan seven 
times, and promising him that if he did so 
nis disease should be cured. The promise 
was express: Thou shalt be clean. ‘Vhe me- 
thod prescribed was plain: Go wash in Jor- 
dan, ‘This was not intended as any means 
of the cure; for, though cold bathing is re- 
commended by many as a very wholesome 
thing, yet some think that in the case of a 
leprosy it was rather hurtful. But it was 
intended as a sign of the cure, and a trial of 
his obedience. ‘Those that will be helped of 
God must do as they are bidden. But why 
did Elisha send a messenger to him with 
these directions? 1. Because he had retired, 
at this time, for devotion, was intent upon 
his prayers for the cure, and would not be 
diverted; or, 2. Because he knew Naaman 
to be a proud man, and he would let him 
know that before the great God all men 
stand upon the same level. 

II. Naaman’s disgust at the method pre- 
scribed, because it was not what he expected. 
Two things disgusted him:— 

1. That Elisha, as he thought, put a slight 
upon his person, in sending him orders bya 
servant, and not coming to him himself, v. 
11. Being big with the expectation of a cure, 
he had been fancying how this cure would 
be wrought, and the scheme he had laid was 
this: ‘“‘ He will surely come out to me, that is 
the least he can do to me, a peer of Syria, 
to me that have come to him in all this state, 
to me that have so often been victorious over 
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effect the cure.”’ And, because the tl! 
not done just thus, he fell inco a | 
forgetting, (1.) That he was a leper, a 
law of Moses, which Elisha would relizion 
observe, shut lepers out from society 
leper, and therefore he ought not to 
upon the punctilios of honour. Note, 
have hearts unhumbled under humbling pi 
vidences; see Num. xii. 14. (2.) ‘That 
was a petitioner, suing for a favour wh 
he could not demand; and beggars must? 
be choosers, patients must not prescril) 
their physician. See in Naaman the folly 
pride. A cure will not content him unlk 
he be cured with ceremony, with a great ¢ 
of pomp and parade; he scorns to be heal 
unless he be humoured. M4 
2. That Elisha, as he thought, put a sli 
upon his country. He took it hard thai 
must be sent to wash in Jordan, a river 
Israel, when he thought Abana and Pharp 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the wa 
of Israel. How magnificently does he spi 
of these two rivers that watered Damas 
which soon after fell into one, called by, 
graphers Chrysoroas—the golden str 
How scornfully does he speak of all 
waters of Israel, though God had called 
land of Israel the glory of all lands, 2 
ticularly for its brooks of water! Deut. 
7. So common it is for God and m 
differ in their judgments. How slightly 
he speak of the prophet’s directions ! — 
not wash in them and be clean? He a 
wash in them and be clean from dirt, k 
wash in them and be clean from leprosy 
was angry that the prophet bade him 
and be clean; he thought that the pr 
must do all and was not pleased that f 
bidden to do any thing,—or he though 
too cheap, too plain, too common a- 
for so great a man to be cured by,—or 
not believe it would at all effect the eu 
if it would, what medicinal virtue was 
in Jordan more than in the rivers of D 
cus? But he did not consider, (1) 
Jordan belonged to Israel’s God, from 
he was to expect the cure, and not fie 
gods of Damascus; it watered the 
land, the holy land, and, in a 
cure, relation to God was much 
derable than the depth of the ch 
beauty of the stream. (2.) That 
more than once before this obey: 
mands of omnipotence. It hal oF 
a passage to Israel, and of late to 
Elisha, and therefore was fitter 1 
purpose than those rivers wh 
observed the common law of 
and had never been thus distin 
above all, (3.) Jordan was the rive 
and, if he expected a cure from # 
power, he ought to acquiesce in # 
will, without asking why or wh 


or thos that are wise in their 
to look with contempt on the 
ad prescriptions of divine wisdom, 
er their own fancies before them ; 
at are for establishing their own 
ness will not submit to the righteous- 
God, Rom. x. 3. Naaman talked him- 
nto such a heat (as passionate men 
y do) that he turned aw. ay from the 
pl yhot’ s door in a rage, ready to swear he 
d never have any thing more to say to 
a; and who ther would be the loser? 
‘ote, Those that observe lying vanities forsake 
pwn mercies, Jonah ii. 8. Proud men 
the worst enemies to themselves and 
o their own redemption. 
Il. The modest advice which his servants 
fe him, to observe the prophet’s prescrip- 
ee with a ‘acit reproof of his resentments, 
sh Though at other times they kept their 
nee, and now saw him in a passion, yet, 
g him to be a man that would hear 
m at any time, and from any body (a 
_ character of great men, and a very 
e), they drew near, and amare bold to 
’ the matter a little with him. They had 
ed a great opinion of the prophet 
g, perhaps, heard more of him from 
‘common people, whom they had con- 
d with, than Naaman had heard from 
cing and courtiérs, whom he had con- 
ersed with), and therefore begged of him 
consider: “ If the prophet had bidden thee 
9 some great thing, had ordered thee into 
pus course of physic, or to submit to 
painful operation, blistering, or cup- 
ing , or Salivating, Wouldst thow not have done 
_No doubt thon wouldst. And wilt thou 
submit to so easy a method as this, Wash 
clean?” Observe, 1. His own servants 
a this reproof and counsel, which was 
10 more disparagement to him than that he 
mtelligence of one that could cure him 
his wife’s maid, o. 3. Note, It is a 
i mercy to have those about us that w ill | 
ge with us, and faithfully tell us of our 
and follies, though they be our infe- 
‘Masters must be willing to hear reason | 
their servants, Job xxxi. 13, 14. As 
ould be deaf to the counsel of the un- 
y, though given by the greatest and most 
table names, so we should have our ear 
ergood advice, though brought us by 
o are much below us: no matter 
Boeaks, if the thing be wellsaid. 2. The 
roof was very modest and respectful. 
call him Father; for servants must ho- 
and obey their masters with a kind of 
ection. In giving reproof or ¢ounsel 
st make it appear that it comes from 
and true honour, and that we intend, 
reproach, but reformation. 3. It was 
tational and considerate. If the rude 
thinking servants had stirred up their 
‘S angry resentment, and offered to 
‘his quarrel upon the prophet, who 
ht). affronted him, paw ameciuctags 
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would the consequences have been! Fire from 
heaven, probably, upon them all! But they, te 
our great surprise, took the prophet’s part. 
Elisha, though it is hkely he perceived that 
what he had said had put Naaman out of 
humour, did not care to pacify him: it was 
at his peril if he persisted in his wrath. But 
his servants were made use of by Providence 
to reduce him to temper. They reasoned with 


|him, (1.) From his earnest desire of a cure: 


Wouldst thou not do any thing? Note, When 
diseased sinners come to this, that they are 
content to do any thing, to submit to any 
thing, to part with any thing, for a cure, 


then, and not till then, there begin to be 


some hopes of them. Then they will take 
Christ on his own terms when they are made 
willing to have Christ upon any terms. (2.) 
From the easiness of the method prescribed - 
“Tt is but, Wash and be clean. It is but 
trying ; the experiment is cheap and easy, it 
can do no hurt, but may do good.” Note, 
The methods prescribed for the healing of 
the leprosy of sin are so plam that we are 
utterly inexcusable if we do not observe 
them. It is but, “ Believe, and be saved”— 
“* Repent, and be pardoned”—** Wash, and 
be clean.” 

IV. The cure effected, in the use of the 
means prescribed, v. 14. 
second thoughts, yielded to make the expe- 
riment, yet, it should seem, with no great 
faith or resolution; for, whereas the prophet 
bade him wash in Jordan seven times, he did 
but dip himself so many times, as lightly as 
he could. However God was pleased so far 
to honour himself and his word as to make 
that effectual. His flesh came again, like the 
flesh of a child, to his great surprise and joy. 
This men get by yielding to the will of God, 
by attending to his institutions. His being 
cleansed by washing put an honour on the 
law for cleansing lepers. God will magnify 
his word above all his name. 

15 And he returned to the man of 
God, he andallhis company, and came, 
,and stood before him: and he said, 
Behold, now I know that there is no 
God in all the earth, but in Israel : 
now therefore, I pray thee, take a 
blessing of thy servant. 
said, As the Lorp liveth, before 
whom I stand, I will receive none. 
And he urged ete to take it; but he 
refused. 17 And Naaman said, Shall 
there not then, I pray thee, be given 
to thy servant two mules’ burden of 
earth? for thy servant will hence- 
forth offer neither burnt offering nor 
sacrifice unto other gods, but “unto 
the Lorp. 1S In this thing the 
Lorp pardon thy servant, that ahead 


my master goeth into the house of 


The cure of Nuumen’s leprosy. 


Naaman, upon > 


16 But he - 


oa on 
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The cure of Naaman’s leprosy. 
Rimmon to worship there, and’ he 
leaneth on,my hand, and ‘J bow. my- 
self\inithe house of ,Rimmen: when 


I bow down myself inthe house of | make an altar ofyv. 17 


Rimmon, the Lorp pardon thy ser- 
vant in this thing. 19 And he said 
unto him,.Go in peace. »So.he.de- 
parted! from him: a littleway. 

Of the ten lepers that ourSaviour cleansed, 
the only one that returned to give thanks was 
a Samaritan, Luke:xvii. 16. "This Syrian did 
so, ‘and here expresses himself, 

I. Convinced of the power of the God of 
Israel, not only that he is God, but that he 
is God alone, and that indeed theres no God 
in all the earth but in Israel (v. 15)—a noble 
confession, but such as mtimates the misery 
of the Gentile world; for the nations that 
had many’gods really had no God, but were 
without God in the world. 'He had formerly 
thought the gods of Syria gods indeed, but 
now experience had rectified his mistake, 
and he knew Israel’s God was God:alone, the 
sovereign Lord of all. Had he seen other 
lepers cleansed, perhaps the sight would not 
have convinced him, but the mercy of the 
cure affected him more than the miracle of it. 
Those are best able to speak of the power of 
fivine grace who have themselves ‘expe- 
rienced it. 

II. Grateful to Elisha ‘the prophet: 

“ Therefore, for his sake whose servant thou 
art, I have a present for thee, silver, and 
gold, and raiment, whatever thou wilt please 
to accept.” ‘He valued the cure, not by the 
easiness of it to the prophet, but the aeccept- 
ableness of it to himself, and would gladly 
pay for itaccordingly. But Elisha generously 
refused the fee, though urged to accept it ; 
and, to prevent further importunity, hacked 
his refusal with an oath: As the' Lord liveth, 
I will receive none (v. 16), not because he did 
not need it, for he was poor enough, and 
knew what to do with it, and how to bestew 
it among the sons of the prophets, nor be- 
cause he thought it unlawful, for he received 
oe from others ; but he would not be 
beholden to this Syrian, nor should he say, 
I have made Elisha rich, Gen. xiv. 23: . It 
would be much for the honour of God to 
show this new convert that the servants of 
the God of Israel were taught to look upon 
the wealth of this world with a holy con- 
tempt, which would confirm him in his be- 
lief that ther2;was no God but in Israel. See 
1 Cor. ix. 18 ; :2 Cor..xi. 9. 

III. Proselyted to the worship of the God 
of Israel. He will not only offer a sacrifice 
to the Lord, in thanks for his present cure, 
but he resolves he will never offer sacrifice 
to, any other gods, v.17. It was.a happy 
eure of his leprosy which cured him of his 
idolatry, a more dangerous disease. But 
here are two instances of his weakness and 
infirmity in his conversion:—1. In one in- 


stance he over-did it; t 
worship ‘the! God~6f! 
have clods’ of-eartl 
iden, or/at least of ‘the p 
had spoken very» Slightly of “the wat 
Teubbeol 12) wots rreme, 
over-values the ‘earth “of Israel, swppo 
(since God’ had-appointed “altars” of 
Exod. xx. 24)’ that ‘an altar ‘of’ that“é: 
would be most acceptable to’ him, not" 
sidering’ that all’the earth is the Lor 
the fulness thereof. ‘Or perhaps*the t 
port of ‘his affection and veneration for 
prophet, not: only upon’ the account of 
Tae but of arta ere generosity, ® 
im, as we say, love the very ground 
upon and donedsaa have some of it | 
with him. ‘The modern compliment eqt 
lent to this would! be, “Pray, sir, let 
have your picture.” 2.*In another int 
he under-did it, that! he reserved to him 
a liberty to bow in the house of Rimme 
complaisance' to the king’ his mai 
according to the duty of ‘his place at'e 
(v. 18), in this thing he must be ex 
He owns: he ought not to do-it, but that 
cannot otherwise keep his place,—pro 


that his bowing isnot, nor ever Shall B 
it had been, in honour to the idol, but 
in honour to the king,—and’ therefore 
hopes God» will’ forgive him. «Per 
things considered; this might admit of 
apology, though it was not justifiable, 
as to-us, 1 am sure, (1.)'If, in covel 
with God, we’ make a reservation tor 
known sin, which we will continue 
dulge ourselves in, that reservation’ is" 
feasance of his covenant. ‘We mus 
away all our transgressions and not. 
any house of Rimmon. (2.) ‘Though 
encouraged to pray for the remis 
sins we have committed, yet, if 
dispensation to go on in any sin ‘fo 
future, we mock God, and deceive oursé 
(3.) Those that know not how toiquit a 
at court when they cannot keep it W 
sinning against Gad, and wronging 
consciences, do not rightly value the: 
favour. (4.) Those that truly hate ew 
make conscience of abstaining from 
pearances of evil. Though “Na 
sembling his religion cannot be» ppr 
yet because his promise to offer no s 
to any god but the God of Israel oniy 
great point gained with a’ Syrian, a 
cause, by asking pardon in this 
showed such a ‘degree of convi 
| Benuousness asi gave hopes of 1 
the prophet took fair leave of 
him Go in peace, v. 19. “Yo 
must be tenderly dealt with. 


20 But Gehazi, the serva 
Elisha the man of God, se Ab 
my master hath spared "Naam 


“akeagad Dok 

01 receiving, 
ich: he: brought: but, as the 
liveth, TP will rum after him; 
. somewhat of him. 21 So 
wi followed after Naaman. And 
en Naaman saw fim running after 
n, he lighted down from the cha- 
‘to meet him, and said, Is all well? 
"And he said, All is well. My 
master hath sent me, saying, Behold, 
sn now there be come to me from 
Ephraim two young men of 
s of the prophets: give them, 
ray thee, a talent of silver, and 
) changes of garments. 23 And 
man said, Be content, take two 
_ And he urged him, and 
two talents of silver in two 
with two changes of garments, 
id ¢hem upon two of hisservants; 
hey bare them before him: 24 
hen he came to the tower, he 
¢ them from their hand, and be- 
d them in the house: and he 
men go, and they departed. 
‘ie went in, and stood before 
s master. And Elisha said unto 
Whence comest thou, Gehazi? 
he said, Thy servant went no 
er. 26 And he said unto him, 
not mine heart with thee, when 
an turned again from his cha- 
"to meet thee? Js it a time to 
fe money, and to receive gar- 
its, and oliveyards, and vineyards, 
id’ sheep, and oxen, and menser- 
its, and maidservants? 27 The 
y therefore of Naaman shall 
ve unto thee, and unto thy seed 
er. And he went out from his 
mee a leper as white-as snow. 
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wn, a Syrian, a. courtier, .a soldier; 

ny servants, and we read how wise 
od. they were, v.13. Elisha, a holy 
‘a man of God, las but one servant, 
proves a base, lying, naughty fellow. 
hat heard of Elisha at a distance ho- 

him, and got good by what’ they 
‘but he that stood continually before 
hear his wisdom, had‘ no good im- 
made upon him either by his doc- 
pr miracles. One would have expected 
sha’s servant should be a saint (even 
rvant, Obadiah, was), but even 
nself had a- Judas among his fol- 
The means of grace cannot give 
he best men, the best’ ministers, 
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at his hands! have oftem had those about them that have’ = 
been their grief and shame. The nearer che 
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Nuaman sgratiiuie: 


church. the further from God. Many come 
from the east and: west to sit down with Abra- 
ham when the children of the kingdom shall be 
cast owt. Hereis; 

I. Gehazi’s sin. It was'a complicated sin. 
1. The love of money, that root of all evil, 
was at the bottom of it. His master con- 
temned Naaman’s treasures, but. he coveted 
them, v. 20. His heart (says bishop Hall) 
was packed up in Naaman’s chests, and he 
niust run after him to fetch it. Multitudes, 
by coveting worldly wealth, have erred from 
the faith and pierced themselves with many 
sorrows. 2. He blamed. his master for re- 
fusing Naaman’s present, condemned him as 
foolish in not taking gold when he might 
have it, envied and grudged his kindness and 
generosity to this stranger, though it was for 
the good of his soul. in short, he thought 
himself wiser than his master. 3. When Naa-~ 
man, like a person of accomplished manners, 
alighted from his chariot to meet him (v. 21), 
he told him a deliberate lie, that his master 
sent him to him, and so he received that 
courtesy to himself which Naaman intended 
to his master. 4. He abused his master, 
and basely misrepresented him to Naaman 
as one that had soon repented. of his ge- 
nerosity, that was fickle, and did not know 
his own mind, that would say and unsay, 
swear and unswear, that. would not do an 
honourable thing but he must presently undo 
itagain. His story of the two sons of the 
prophets was as silly as it was false; if he 
would have begged a token for two young 
scholars, surely less than a talent of silver 
might serve them. 5. There was danger of 
his alienating Naaman from that holy religion 
which he had espoused, and lessening his 
good opinion of it. He would be ready te. 
say, as Paul’s enemies suggested concerning 
him (2 Cor. xii. 16, 17), that, though Elisha 
himself did not burden him, yet being crafty 
he caught him with guile, sending those that 
made a gain of him. We hope that he un= 
derstood afterwards that Elisha’s hand was 
not in it, and that. Gehazi was forced to re- 
store what he had unjustly got, else it might 


nave driven him to his idols again. 6. His ~ 


seeking to conceal what he had unjustly got 
added much to his sin. (1.) He hid it, as 
Achan did his gain, by sacrilege, in the tower, 
a secret place, a strong place, till he should 
have an opportunity of laying it out, v. 24. 
Now he thought himself sure of it, and ap-. 
plauded his own management of a fraud by 
which he had imposed, not only upon the pru- 
dence of Naaman, but upon Elisha’s spirit of 
discerning, as Ananias and Sapphira upon the 
apostles. 2. Hedeniedit: He wentin, and stood 
before his master, ready to receive his orders. 
None looked more obseryant of his master, - 
though really none more injurious to him; 
he thought, as Ephraim, I have become rich, 
but they shall find no iniquity inme, Hos. xii. 8. 
D 
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fron made to swim. 


fis master asked him where he had been. 
* Nowhere, sir” (said he), ‘‘ out of the house.” 
Note, One lie commonly begets another : the 
way of that sin is down-hill; therefore dare to 
be true. 

II. The punishment of this sin. Elisha 
mmediately called him to an account for it; 
and observe, , 

1. How he was convicted. He though 
4u impose upon the prophet, but was soon 
given to understand that the Spirit of pro- 
phecy could not be deceived, and that it was 
in vain to lie to the Holy Ghost. Elisha 
could tell him, (1.) What hehad done, though 
ne had denied it. ‘‘’‘Thou sayest thou wentest 
nowhere, but went not my heart with thee?” 
2. 26. Had Gehazi yet to learn that prophets 
had spiritual eyes? or could he think to hide 
any thing from a seer, from him with whom 
the secret of the Lord was? Note, It is folly 
to presume upon sim in hopes of secresy. 
When thou geest aside into any by-path does 
not thy own conscience go with thee? Does 
not theeye of God go with thee? He that covers 
his sin shall not prosper, particularly a lying 
tongue is but for a moment, Prov. xii. 19. 
Truth will transpire, and often comes to light 
strangely, to the confusion of those that make 
lies their refuge. (2.) What he designed, 
‘hough he kept that in his own breast. He 
sould tell him the very thoughts and intents 
of his heart, that he was projecting, now 
that he had got these two talents, to purchase 
ground and cattle, to leave Elisha’s service, 
and to set up for himself. Note, All the fool- 
ish hopes and contrivances of carnal world- 
lings are open before God. And he tells him 
also the evil of it: ‘Is it a time to receive 
money? Is this an opportunity of enriching 
thyself? Couldst thou find no better way of 
getting money than by belying thy master 
and laying a stumbling-block before a young 
convert?” Note, ‘hose that are for getting 
wealth at any time, and by any ways and 
means whatsoever, right or wrong, lay them- 
selves open to a great deal of temptation. 
Those that will be rich (per fas, per nefas ; 
rem, rem, quocunque modo rem—by fair means, 
by foul means; careless of principle, intent 
only on money) drown themselves in destruc- 
tion and perdition, 1'Tim. vi. 9. War, and 
fire, and plague, and shipwreck, are not, as 
many make them, things to get money by. 
It is not a time to increase our wealth when 
we cannot do it but in such ways as are dis- 
honourable to God and religion or injurious 
to our brethren or the public. 

2. How he was punished for it: The /e- 
prosy of Naaman shall cleave to thee, v. 27. 
If he will have his money, he shall take his 
disease with it, Transit cum onere—It passes 
with this incumbrance. He was contriving 
to entail lands upon his posterity; but, in- 
stead of them, he entails a loathsome disease 
on the heirs of his body, fram generation to 
generation. *The sentence was immediately 
executed on himself; no sooner said than 
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done: He went out from hes pre 
as white as snow. Thus he is sti 
and made infamous, and carries the ma 
his. shame wherever he goes: thus — 
himself and family with a curse, wh 
not only for the present proclaim his vill 
but for ever perpetuate the remembranei 
it. Note, The getting of treasures by ah 
tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro of Ul 
that seek death, Prov. xxi. 6. ‘Those who 
wealth by fraud and injustice cannot exp 
either the comfort or the continuance o 
What was Gehazi profited, though he gai 
his two talents, when thereby he Jost 
health, his honour, his peace, his service, 4 
if repentance prevented not, his soul for ev 
See Job xx. 12, &e. 58 6 
CHAP. VI. 


In this chapter we haye, I. A further account of the won 
works of Elisha. 1. His making iron to swim, ver. 1— 
His disclosing to the king of Israel the sceret coun: 
king of Syria, ver. 8—I2. 3. His saving himself out o 
hands of those whe were sent to apprehend him, yer. 15—2 
‘The besieging of Samaria by the Syrians and the great dis 
the city -was reduced to, ver. 4—33. The relief of itis 
of the wonders wrought by Elisha’s word, which we shall 
the story of in the next chapter. Elisha is still a great ble 
both to church and state, both to the sons of the proplie 
to his prince, . 


ND the sons of the proph 
said unto Elisha, Behold ng 

the place where we dwell with t 
is too strait for us,, 2 Let us go. 
pray thee, unto Jordan, and t 
thence every man a beam, and le 
make us a place there, where we 
dwell, And he answered, Go ye. 
And one said, Be content, I 
thee, and go with thy servants. - 
he answered, I will go. 4 So he ¥ 
with them. And when they ca 
Jordan, they cut down wood. 5- 
as one was felling a beam, the 
head fell into the water : and hee 
and said, Alas, master! for it 
borrowed. 6 And the man of 
said, Where fell it? And he sho) 
him the place. And he eut doy 
stick, and cast zé in thither} a 
iron did swim. 7 Therefore 
Take i¢ up to thee. And he put 
his hand, and took it. a 
Several things may be observed her 

I. Concerning the sons of the pi 
and their condition and character. — 
lege here spoken of seems to be that 
for there Elisha was (cA. iv. 38), 
near Jordan; and, probably, wher 
resided as many as could of the § 
prophets flocked to him for the ady 
his instructions, counsels, and pray’ 
one would covet to dwell with him 
near him. Those that would be & 
should lay out themselves to get the be 
vantages for learning Now obs 
1. Their number increased so 


‘ ia CHAP A Vae Tron made to swim. 
m: The piace is too strait forus|; 6. They were honest men, and men that 
id hearing, for itis a sign many; were in care to give all men their own. 
them. Elisha’s miracles doubt- | When one of them, accidentally fetching too 
many. Perhaps they increased fierce a stroke (as those that work seldom are 
ow that Gehazi was cashiered, apt to be violent), threw off his axe-head into 
kely, an honester mam put in his ' the water, he did not say, “It was a mis- 
ake care of their provisions; for it chance, and who can help it? It was the 
m (by that instance, ch. iv. 43) that fault of the helve, and the owner deserves to 
case was not the only one in which | stand to the loss.” No, he cries out with 
ged his master’s generosity. ‘deep concern, Alas, master! For it was bor- 
hey were humble men and did not |rowed, v. 5. Had the axe been his own, 
hat which was gay or great. When/it would only have troubled him that he 
nted room they did not speak of |}could not be further serviccable to his bre- 
« for cedars, and marble stones, and} thren; but now, besides that, it troubles him. 
artificers, but only of getting every | that he cannot be just to the owner, to whom: 
eam, to run upa plain hut or cottage} he ought to be not only just but grateful. 
Tt becomes the sons of the prophets,, Note, We ought to be. as’ careful of that 
rofess to look for great thingsin the other | which is borrowed as of that which is our own, 
o be content with mean things in this. | that it receive no damage, because we must 
ey were poor men, and men that had | love our neighbour as ourselves and do as wa 
erest in great ones. Jt wasa sign that; would be done by. It is likely this prophet 
Was king, and Jezebel ruled too, or|was poor, and had not wherewithal to pay 
s of the prophets, when they wanted/for the axe, which made the loss of it so 
would have needed only to apply to the |much the greater trouble. ‘To those that 
nent, not to consult among themselves | have an honest mind the sorest grievance of 
the enlargement of their buildings. |poverty is not so much their own want or 
rophets have seldom been the world’s | disgrace as their being by it rendered unable 
tes. Nay, so poor were they that they |to pay their just debts. 
d not wherewithal to hire workmen (but|{ II. Concerning the father of the prophets, 
leave their studies, and work for them-| Elisha. 1. ‘That he was a man of great con- 


W of their neighbours. Poverty then is no}sons of the prophets to the woods, when they 
prophecy. desired his company, v. 3. Let no man, 
ey were industrious men, and willing | especially no minister, think himself too 
pains. They desired not to live, like|great te stoop to do good, but be tender to 
ones (idle monks, I might have said), |all. 2. That he was a man of great power ; 


the labours of others, but only desired |he could make iron to swim, contrary to its 
of their president to work for them-| nature (v. 6), for the God of nature is not tied 
As the sons of the prophets must! up to its laws. He did not throw the helve 
> be so taken up with contemplation as to |after the hatchet, but cut down a new stick, 
dex themselves unfit for action, so much|and cast it into the river. We need not 
sm ust they so indulge themselves in their |double the miracle by supposing that the 
ie as to be averse to labour. He that must|stick sunk to fetch up the iron, it was 
ie must work or starve, 2 Thess. iii. | enough that it was a signal of the divine sum- 
Let no man think an honest em-|mons to the iron to rise. God’s grace can 
yment either a burden or disparagement. |thus raise the stony iron heart which has 
» They were men that had a great value/sunk into the mud of this world, and raise 
i veneration for Elisha; though they were|up affections naturally earthly, to things 
fmselves prophets, they paid much defer- | above. : 
him. (1.) They would not go about t i 
ild at all without his leave, v. 2. Itis| . 8 Then the king of Syria warred 
or us all to be suspicious of our own | against Israel, and took counsel with, 
ent, even when we think we have most! his servants saying, In such and such 
son for it, and to be desirous of the advice UU he 5S Kind 
who are wiser and more experienced ; | # place shall be my camp. 9 An 
$ especially commendable in the sons the man of God sent unto the king 
prophets to take their fathers along} of Israel, saying, Beware that thou 


eir direction, permissu superiorum—|qQ_- 
WAOH af their superiors. (2:) They Syrians are come down. 10 And 


ald not willingly go to fell timber with-| the king of Israel sent to the place 
( his company: ‘Go with thy servants} which the man of G8d told him and. 
3 pet to advise us in any exigence,| warned him of, and saved himself 
been good order among us, that, being | there, not once nor twice. 11 There- 


ES Wibetircrte fore the heart of the king of Syria was 


ad discipline. sore troubled for this thing: and he 


), no, nor to buy tools, but must bor- | descension and compassion ; he went with the 


em, and to act in all things of moment} pass not such a place; for thither the” 


The Syrians ensnared. 
called his. servants, and said unto 


them, Will ye not show me which of | he is, that I aie 


us is for the king of Israel? 12 And 
one of. his ip Sy said, None, my 
lord, O king: but Elisha, the pro- 
phet that is in Israel, telleth the king 
of Israel the words that thou vgn 
in thy bedchamber. 


Here we have Elisha, with his spirit of 
prophecy, serving the king, as before helping 
the sons of the prophets; for that, as other 
gifts, is given to every man to profit withal ; 
and, ‘whatever abilities any man has. of doing 
good, he is by. them made a debtor both to 
the wise and unwise. Observe here, 

IL. How the king of Israel was informed by 
Elisha of all the designs and motions of his 
enemy, the king of Syria, more effectually 
than he could have been by the most vigilant 
and faithful spies. Ifthe king of Syria, in 
a secret council of war, determined in what 
place to make an inroad upon the coasts of 
Tsrael,, where he. thought it would be the 
greatest surprise and they would be least able 
to make resistance, before his, forces. could 
receive his orders the king of Israel had no- 
tice of them from, Elisha, and so had op- 
portunity of preventing the mischief; and 
this many, a time, v. 8—10. See lege 
That the enemies,of,God’ s,Israel are politic 
in their devices, and restlessin their attempts, 
against him. They shall. not know, nor see, 
till we come. inthe midst among them, and slay: 
them, Neh. iv. 11. 2. All those devices are 
known to God, even, those that are deepest 
laid. He knows not'only. what men do, but 
what they design, and) has many, ways of 
countermining them, 3. It is a great advan- 
tage to.us to be warned of our danger, that 
we may stand upon our guard against it. 
The work of God’s prophets is to give us 
warning; if, being warned, we da not. save 
ourselves, it is our own fault, and our blood 
will be upon our own head. The. king of 
Israel would regard the warnings Elisha gave 
him of his danger by the Syrians, but not the 
warnings he gave him of his danger by his 
sins. Such warnings are little heeded by the 
most; they will save themselves from death, 
but not from hell. 

Il. How the king of Syria resented this. 
He suspected treachery among his senators, 
and that his counsels were betrayed, v. 11. 
But one of his servants, that had heard, by 
Naaman and others, of Elisha’s wondrous 
works, concludes it must needs be he that 
gave this intelligence to the king of Israel, 
v. 12. What could not he discover who 
could tell Gehazi his thoughts ? Here acon- 
fession of the. boundless knowledge, as before 
of the boundless power, of Israel's God, is 
extorted from Syrians. Nothing done, saa, 
thought, by any person, in any place, at any 


time, is out of the reach' of God’s cogni-| of Israel. 


zance, 
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_| said, Smite this people, I’ p 


13 And he se 


And it was told him, s 
he isin Dothan. 14 The 

he thither. horses, and, wn 
great host: and they came 
and compassed’ the city icp 
And when the servant of the m 
God was risen early, and gone ¥ 
behold, a. host. compassed the 
both with horses ina chariots, — 
his servant said unto him, Ala 
master! how shall we do? 16 
he answered; Fear not: for they 
be with us are more than. 
be with them. 17 And Elisha p 
and said, Lorn, I pray thee, 
his eyes, that he may see. An 
Lorp opened the eyes. of the y 
man; and he saw: and; behole 
ra Ounitaih was full of horses ani 
riots of fire round about, Elish: 
And when, they. came, down to 
Elisha prayed unto. the Lorp 


with blindness, And he smote 
with blindness according to the 
of Elisha. 9 And: Blishas id 
them, This is not the way, n 
this the city: follow me, and 
bring you to the man whom yi 
But he led them to Sams 
And it came:to pass, when t : 
come into Samaria, that Eli 

Lorn, open the eyes of thes 
that they may, see. And, the 
opened their eyes, and.they s 
behold, they were im the m 
Samaria. 21 And the kin of 
said unto Elisha, when he say 
My father, shall I smite the 

I smite them? 22 And he an 
Thou shalt not smite them: wo 
thou smite those whom the 

taken. captive with thy. swol 
with thy bow? set bread 
before them, that they m 
drink, and go to their m 
And he prepared great. pr 
them: and when they, had 
drunk, he sent them ay 
went to their master. ~ 
of Syria came no more in 


Here 1s, 1. The great force wl 


BAP to seize’ Elisha. “He found out 
He was, ‘at’ Dothan (v.13), which was 
“from Samaria ; thither he sent a great 
jo were to ‘come upon*him by night, 
brinc him dead or*alivev. 34. Per- 
¢ had heard that when ‘only one cap- 
his fifty men'were sent to take Elijah 
© baffled in the ‘attempt, and there- 
He sent an ‘army against Elisha, as if the 
from heaven that ‘consumed ‘fifty men 
not as. easily consume 50,000. “Naa- 
puld'tell him that Elisha dwelt not in 
e-hold, ‘nor was attended with any 
s, nor had any such great interest in 
seople that he ‘needed’ to fear a tumult 
y them ; ‘what occasion then was there 
fs great force? But thus he hoped 
ake sure of him; especially coming upon 
y surprise. Foolish man! Did he be- 
hat Elisha had mformed the king of 
his secret counsels or not? If not, 
“quarrel had he with him? If he did, 
he beso weak as to imagine that Elisha 
mot discover the designs laid against 
If, and that, having interest enough in 
io discover them, he would not have 
St enouch to defeat them? Those that 
Zht against God, his people, and prophets, 
low not what they do. 
MYL. The grievous fright which the prophet’s 
Wrvant was in, when he perceived the city 
irrounded by the Syrians, and the effectual 
Which the prophet took to pacify him 
@ free him from his fears. It seems, 
iceustomed his servant to rise early, 
S the way to bring something to pass, 
} do the work of a day in its day. Being 
e May suppose he heard the noise of 
rs ‘and thereupon looked out, and was 
‘of an army compassing the city (v. 15), 
ith or nce no doubt of success, and 
at they should have this troublesome pro- 
in their hands presently. Now observe, 
Jat a Consternation he was in. He'ran 
to Elisha, to bring him an account 
“ Alas, master !”” (said he) “* what shall 
6? We are undone: it is to no purpose 
ink either of fighting or flying, but we 
“unavoidably fall into their hands.” 
he but studied David’s Psalms, which 


2 


a: 


aster, by whom God had done 
s, and whom he would not now 
ve into the hands of the uncireum- 
and who, having saved ethers, would 

t save himself, he would not have 
us at a loss. If he had only said, 
shall Ido? it would have been the 
sable, and like that of the disciples: 
eus;we perish; but he needed not to 
is mastervas being in distress, nor 
say, What shall we do? 2. How his mas- 
- quieted him, (1.) By word. What he said 
m (v. 16) is ‘spoken to all the faithful 
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‘Phe Syrians ensnared. 
servants of God, when without are fightings 
end withiware fears: “ “Fear not with “that 
fear whith'has torment and amazement, for 
those that are with'us, to protect us, are more 
thin those thatureagainst us, todestroy us— 
angels wnspeakably “more ‘numerous—God 
infinitely ‘more powerful.” When we ‘are 
magnifying the causes of our fear‘we ought 
to possess Ourselves With clearyand great, and 
high thoughts of God and the invisible world. 
If God be for'us, we know what follows, Rom. 
viii. 31. (2.)'By vision,’v. 17. [1.] It seems 
Elisha ‘was much concerned for the’satis- 
faction of his servant. Good men desire, not 
only to be easy themselves, but to have those 
about them ‘easy. Elisha’ had lately parted 
with his old man, and this, having newly 
come into his service, had’ not the advantage 
of experience; his master was therefore de- 
sirous to give him other convincing evidence 
of that omnipotence which employed himsand 
was therefore employed for him. Note, 
Those whose faith is strong ought tenderly 
to consider and compassionate those who are 
weak and of a timorous spirit; and to do what 
they ean’ to'strengthen their'hands. [2.] He 
saw ‘himself safe, and wished no more than 
that his servant might see what he saw, a 
guard of angels roundabout him ; suchas 
were his master’s convoy to the gates of 
heaven were his proteetors against the gates 
of hell—chariots of fire, and horses of fire. 
Fire is both dreadful and devouring; that 
power which was engaged for Elisha’s pre- 
tection could both terrify and consume the 
assailants. As'angels are God’s messengers, 
so they are his soldiers, his hosts (Gen. xxxii. 
2), his legions, or regiments (Matt. xxvi. 53), 
for the good of his people. [3.] For the 
satisfaction ‘of ‘his ‘servant there needed no 
more than the opening of his eyes; that 
therefore he prayed for, and obtained for him: 
Lord, open his eyes that he may see. The eyes 
of his body were-open, and with them he 
saw the danger. ‘* Lord, open the eyes of his 
faith, that’ with them he’ may ‘see the pro- 
tection weare under.’ Note, First, ‘The 
greatest kindness we can do for those that 
are fearful and faint-hearted is to pray for 
them, and so to recommend them to the 
mighty grace of God. “Secondly, The open- 
ing of our eyes will ‘be the silencing of our 
fears. In-the dark we are most apt to be 
frightened. The clearersight'we have of the 
sovereignty and power of heaven the less we 
shall fear the calamities of this earth. 

Ill. The shameful defeat which Elisha 
gave to the host of Syrians who eame to seize 
him. They thought to make aprey of him, 
but he made fools of them, perfectly -played 
With ‘them, so far was he from fearing them 
or’any datnage by' them. 1: He prayed to 
God to smite them with blindness, and they 
were all struck blind immediately, not stone- 
blind, nor'sc as to be themselves aware that 
they were blind, for they could see the light, 
but their sight was soaltered that they could 
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not know the persons and places they were 
before acquainted with, v. 18. ‘They were so 
confounded that those among them whom 
they depended upon for information did not 
know this place to be Dothan nor this per- 
son to be Elisha, but groped at noon day as 
in the night (Isa. lix. 10; Job xii. 24, 25); 
their memory failed them, and their dis- 
tinguishing faculty. See the power of God 
over the minds and understanding of men, 
both ways; he enlightened the eyes of 
Elisha’s friend, and darkened the eyes of his 
foes, that they might see indeed, but not per- 
ceive, Isa. vi. 9. For this twofold judgment 
Christ came into this world, that those who 


-see not might see, and that those who sce might 


be made blind (John ix. 39), a savour of life 
to some, of death to others. 

2. When they were thus bewildered and 
confounded he led them to Samaria (v. 19), 
promising that he would show them the man 
whom they sought, and he did so. He did 
not lie to them when he told them, This is 
not the way, nor is this the city where Elisha 
is ; forhe had now come out of the city; and, 
if they would see him, they must go to 
auother city to which he would direct them. 
Those that fight against God and his prophets 
deceive themselves, and are justly given up 
to delusions. 3. When he had brought 
them to Samaria he prayed to God so to open 
their eyes and restore them their memories 
that they might see where they were (v. 20), 
and behold, to their great terror, they were in the 
midst of Samaria, where, it is probable, there 
was a standing force sufficient to cut them 
all off, or make them prisoners of war. Satan, 
the god of this world, blinds men’s eyes, 
and so deludes them into their own ruin; 
but, when God enlightens their eyes, they 
then see themselves in the midst. of their 
enemies, captives to Satan and in danger of 
hell, though before they thought their con- 
dition good. The enemies of God and his 
church, when they faney themselves ready to 
triumph, will find themselves conquered and 
triumphed over. 4. When he had them at 
his mercy he made it appear that he was in- 
fluenced by a divine goodness as well as a 
divine power. (1.) He took care to protect 
them from the danger into which he had 
brought them, and was content to show them 


what he could have done; he needed not the 
sword of an angel to avenge his cause, the | 


sword of the king of Israel is at his service 
if he please (v. 21): My father (so respect- 
fully does the king now speak to him, though, 


soon after, he swore his death), shall I smite | 


them? And, again, as if he longed for the 
assault, Shall I smite them? Perhaps, he 
remembered how God was displeased at his 
father for letting go out of his hands those 
whom he had put it in his power to destroy, 
and he would not offend in like manner; yet 
such a reverence has he for the prophet that 
he will not strike a stroke without his com- 


mission But the prophet would by no! a woman unto him, saying, ef 
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means suffer him to meddle wi 
were brought hither to be convin 
shamed, not to be killed, v, 22. 
been his prisoners, taken captive 
and bow, when they asked quart 
have been barbarous to deny, an 
had given it to them, it would have 
fidious to do them any hurt, and a; 
law of arms to kill men in cool blood. 
were not his prisoners; they were God’ 
soners and the prophet’s, and therefore he 
do them no harm. Those that humble t 
selves under God’s hand take the best ¢ 
to secure themse!ves. (2.) Hetook caret 
vide for them; he ordered the king t 
them handsomely and thendismiss them! 
which he did, v. 23. [1.] It was the 
praise that he was so obsequious to th 
phet, contrary to his inclination, a d, 
seemed, to his interest, 1 Sam. xxiv 
Nay, so willing was he to oblige Elisha 
whereas he was ordered only to set bree 
water before them (which are good far 
captives), he prepared great provisic 
them, for the credit of his court and e 
and of Elisha. [2.] It was the pro 
praise that he was so generous to his ene 
who, though they came to take him, 
not but go away admiring him, as bot 
mightiest and kindest man they ev 
with. The great duty of loving ene 
and doing good to those that hate 
both commanded in the Old Test 
(Prov. xxv. 21, 22, If thy enemy | 
feed him, Exod. xxiii. 4, 5) and practi 
here by Elisha. His predecessor ha d 
a specimen of divine justice when h 
for flames of fire on the heads of 
cutors to consume them, but heg 
men of divine mercy in ing « 
on the heads of his perseeutors to me 
Let not us then be overcome of evil, b 
come evil with good ae 
IV. The good effect this had, | 
present, upon the Syrians. The 
more into the land of Israel f - 23)e0 
upon this errand, to take Elisha; the 
it was to no purpose to attempt th 
would any of their bands be persu 
make an assault on so great and 
man. ‘The most glorious victory 
enemy is to turn him into a friend. 


24 And it came to pass afte 
that Ben-hadad king of Syriag 
all his host, and went up, | 
sieged Samaria. 25 And th 
a great famine in Samaria: 


hold, they besieged it, until a 
head was sold for fourscore 
silver, and the fourth part o 
dove’s dung for five pieces of 
26 And as the king of Israe 
passing by upon the wall, ther 


a” 
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Nf And i said, If the 
ot help thee, Glienee shall 
? out of the barnfloor, or 
f the winepress? 28 And the 
said d unto her, What aileth thee? 
she answered, This woman said 
me, Give thy son, that we may 
m to day, and we will eat my 
9 morrow. 29 So we boiled my 
and did eat him: and I said 
her on the next day, Give thy 
n, that we may eat him: and she 
th 30 And it came 
ass, when the king heard the 
s of the woman, that he rent his 
hes ; and he passed by upon the 
ill, and the people looked, and, be- 

he had sackcloth within upon 
flesh. 31 Then he said, God do 

more also to me, if ‘the head 
'Blisha the son of Shaphat shall 
and on him this day. 32 But Eli- 
a sat in his house, and the elders 
with him; and the king sent a 
an from before him: but ere the 
essenger came to him, he said to 
e elders, See ye how this son of a 
urderer hath sent to take away 
ine ead ? look, when the messenger 
neth, shut the door, and hold him 
st at the door: is not the sound of 
s master’s feet behind him? 33 
d while he yet ,talked with them, 
hold, the messenger came down 
ito. him ; and he said, Behold, this 
il is of the Lorn; what should’ 
ait, for the Lorn any longer ? 


This last patagraph of this chapter should, 
sht, have been the first of the next chap- 
or it begins a new story, which is 
‘continued and concluded. Here is, 

. The siege which the king of Syria laid 
Samaria and the great distress which the 
y was reducedtothereby. ‘The Syrians had 
saved in the kindnesses they had lately 
in Samaria, and very ungratefully, 
es that appears without any provoca- 
: ‘sought the destruction of it, v. 24. 
ere are base spirits that can never feel 
iged. The country, we may suppose, was 
ndered and laid waste when this capital 
y was brought to the last extremity, v. 25. 
e dearth which had of late been in the 
dice probably the occasion of the empti- 
of their stores, or the siege was so sud- 
that they had not time to lay in pro- 
ions ; so that, while the sword devoured 
hout, the famine within was more grievous 
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Lam. iv. 9): for, it should seem, the Syrians 
designed not to storm the city, but to starve 
it. So great was the scarcity that an_ass’s 
head, that has but little flesh on it and that 
unsavoury, unwholesome, and ceremonially 
unclean, was sold for five pounds, and a 
small quantity of fitches, or lentiles, or some 
such coarse corn, then called dove’s dung, 
no more of it than the quantity of six eggs, 


for five pieces of silver, about twelve or fif- 


teen shillings. Learn to value plenty, and 
to be thankful for it; see how contemptible 
money is, when, in time of famine, it is so 
freely parted with for any thing that is eatable. 
IJ. The sad complaint which a poor woman 
had to make to the king, in the extremity of 
the famine. He was passing by upon the wall 
to give orders for the mounting of the guard, 
the posting of the archers, the repair of the 
breaches, and the like, when a woman of the 
city cried to him, Help, my lord, O king! v. 
26. Whither should the subject, in distress, 
go for help but to the prince, who is, by 
office, the protector of right and the avenger 
of wrong? He returns but a melancholy 
answer (v. 27): If the Lord do not help thee, 
whence shall I? Some think it was a 
quarrelling word, and the language of his 
fretfulness: ‘‘ Why dost thou expect any 
thing from me, when God himself deals thus 
hardly with us?” Because he could not 
help her as he would, out of the floor or the 
wine-press, he would not help her at all. We 
must take heed of being made cross by af- 
flictive providences. It rather seems to be 
a gquietng word: “Let us be content, and 
make the best of our affliction, looking up to 
God, for, till he help us, 1 cannot help thee.” 
1. He laments the emptiness of the floor and 
the wine-press. These were not as they had 
been; even the king’s failed. We read (v. 
23) of great provisions which he had at com- 
mand, sufficient for the entertainment of an 
army, yet now he has not wherewithal to re- 
lieve one poor woman. Scareity sometimes 
follows upon great plenty; we cannot be 
sure i to-morrow shall be as this day, Isa. 
lvi. ; Ps. xxx. 6, 2. He acknowledges 
pide ‘heraby disabled to help, unless God 
would help them. Note, Creatures are help- 
less things without God, for every creature 
is that, all that, and only that, which he 
makes it to be. However, though he cannot 
help her, he is willing to hear her (v. 28)- 
‘‘What ails thee? Is there any thing singu- 
lar in thy case, or dost thou fare worse than 
thy neighbours ?” Truly yes; she and one 
of her neighbours had made a barbarous 
agreement, that, all provisions failing, they 
should boil and eat her son first and then 
her neighbour’s; hers was eaten (who can 
think of it without horror?) and now her 
neighbour hid hers, v. 28, 29. See an 
instance of the dominion which the flesh has 
got above the spirit, when the most natural 
affections of the mind may be thus over- 
powered by the natural appetites of the body 
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threatenings of God’s judgments upon Israel 
for their sins this was one (Deut. xxviii. 53— 
57), that they should eat the “flesh “of their 
own children, which one would think’ incre- 
dible, yet it came to pass. 

Il. The king’s indignation against Elisha 
upon this occasion. "He lamented the’ ca- 
lamity, rent his clothes, and had sackcloth 
upon his flesh (v. 30), as one heartily con- 
cerned for the misery of his people, and that 
?t was not in his power to help'them ; but he 
did not lament his own iniquity, nor the in- 
iquity of his people, which was the procuring 
cause of the calamity; he was not’ sensible 
that his ways und his doings had procured 
this to himseif'; this is his wickedness, for it 
is bitter. The foolishness of man perverteth 
his way, and then his heart fretteth against 
the Lord. Instead of vowing to pull down 
the calves at Dan and Beth-el, or letting the 
law have its course against’ the prophets of 
Baal and of the groves, he swears the death 
of Elisha, v.31. Why, what is the matter ? 
What has Elisha done? His head is the 
most innocent and valuable in‘ all- Israel, and 
yet that must be devoted, and made an 
anathema. ‘Thus in the days of the perse- 
cuting emperors, when the ‘empire groaned 
under any extraordinary calamity, the fault 
was laid on'the Christians, and they were 
doomed to destruction. Christianos ad leones 
—Away with the Christians to the lions. 
Perhaps Jehoram was ‘in this heat against 
Elisha because he had foretold this judgment, 
or had persuaded him to hold out, and not 
surrender, or rather because he did not, by 
his prayers, raise the siege, and relieve the 
city, which he thought he could do, but 
would not; whereas till they repented and 
reformed, ‘and were ready for deliverance, 
they had no reason to expect that the prophet 
should pray for it. ~ 

IV. The foresight Elisha had of the king’s 
design against him, v. 32. He'sat in his 
house well composed, and the ‘elders with 
him, well employed no doubt, while the 
king was like a wild bull in‘a net, or like the 
troubled sea when it cannot rest ; he told the 
elders there ‘was-an officer coming from the 
king to cut off his head, and bade them stop 
him at the door, and not let him in, for the 
king his master was just followimg him, to 
revoke the order, as we ‘may suppose. ‘The 
same spirit of prophecy that enabled Elisha 
to tell what was done at ‘a distance au- 
thorized him’ to call the king’ the son ofa 
murderer, which, unless we ‘could produce 
such an extraordinary commission, it ‘is’ not 
for us to imitate ; far’ be it from us to de- 
spise dominion and tospeak evil of dignities. 
He appealed to the elders'whether‘he had 
deserved so ill at the king’s hands: “<See 
whether in this he be not the son of a mur- 
derer ?”’ “For what evil had Elisha done? He 
had not desired the woeful day, Jer. xvi. 16. 

V. The king’s passionate speech, when he 
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See the word of Gdd fulfilled ; ambug" the | came’ to*prevent’ 
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for the-beheading sof. Elisha. 
have been. ina) a en 
tions and his corruptions, 
say, but, seeing things 
tremity, he even “abandon 
spair (v.33) :/ This eeil 
his: notions were; right and-well: 
is.a general truth that all penal e 
Lord, as the first cause, and sovereig 
(Amos iii. 6), and this we ought to ap 
particular eases: ifvall ‘evil, then thi 
whatever it iswe are now/groaning 
whoever are the instruments, God 
principal agent of it. But his inference 


Lord. ' 


this truth was foolish and wicked: 
should IT wait for the Lord any TW 
When Eli, and David,and Job, 
the Lord; they grew. patient ‘upon it, b 
bad_man_ grew outrageous upon it- “ 
neither fear worse nor expect better, 
cannot come’and better néver will come 
are all undone, and there is no’ remedy 
is an unreasonable thing to! be weary 6! 
ing for God, forthe, is a God of judg 
and blessed are all these that wait or I 

CHAP. VII. 
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told by Elisha, and au uwnbelitving lord shut ont 


fit of it, ver. 1, 2, : an ay 


I. It is brought about, 1. 
able fright into which God put the Syrians (yer. £ 
caused them to retire precipitately, ver. 7. 2. B 
discovery, which - le “made of -thi: ~ 
account which Pan Mt of it to the at “= 
the cautions trial which ing made/of the tr 

12--15. IH. The event answered the prediction be 
sudden) plenty (ver, 16), ¢ the death of the? 
(ver. 17—20) ; for uo word of God shall fall 


JVHEN Elisha said, H 
word of the Lorp; Thus 
the Lorn, To morrow -abot 
time shall a meastre of fine 
sold for a shekel, and two mé¢ 
of barley for a shekel, in the g 
Samaria. 2 Then a lord on 3 
hand the king leaned answer 
man of God, and‘said,:Behold, 
Lorpwould make windows i he 
might this thing be? And he 
Behold, thou shalt ‘see it with 
eyes, but shalt not:eat' thereof 
Here, I. Elisha foretels that, noty 
ing the great straits towhieh thee 
maria is reduced, yet within twel 
hours ‘they shall ‘have ofa 
king of Israel despaired of itand grev 
of waiting : then ‘Elisha sforetold 
things were at the:worst. “Ma 
is God’s opportunity of magnif 
power ; ‘his’ time tovappear ‘for: his? 
is when their strength as gone, Deut. 
36. “When they had «given: 
help it came. »When theson4oj 
shall he find faith on the earth ? “Li 
8. The king said, Whatshali I wait 
Lord any longer ? And perhaps 
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say the same: “We 

you hear what these. say ;. nous 
> word of the Lord, hear what he 
id heedit, hear it and believe it : 
, corn shall be sold at the usual rate, 
Samaria;” that is, the siege 
ed, for the gate of the: city shall 
ad the market shall be held there 
_ The return of peace is thus 
(Judg. v. 11), Then shall the people 
d.go. downto the gates, to buy and 
2. The consequence of that shall 
lenty. This would, in time, follow 
but, that corn should be thus cheap 
oe a time was quite beyond what 
aught of. Though the king of 
F ves now threatened Elisha’s. life, 
nses to save his life and the life of 
le; for where sin abounded grace 
uch more abound. 
A peer of Israel that. happened to be 

openly declared his disbelief of this 
n, v. 2. He was a courtier whom 
ag had an affection for, as. the man, of 
ht hand, on whom, he leaned, that i is, 
hose prudence he much relied, and) in 
e reposed much confidence, He 
it impossible, unless God should 
n out of the clouds, as once he did 
no less than the repetition of Moses’s 
will serve him, though that of Elijah 
ave, served to answer this intention, 
asing, of the meal in the barrel. 
he just. doom. passed upon him for 
elity, that he should see this great 
or his conviction, and yet not eat of it 
comfort. Note, Unbelief is a sin by 
en greatly dishonour and displease 
( ‘deprive themselves. of the favours 
for them. The, murmuring Is- 
saw Canaan, but could not enter in 
of unbelief. Such (says. bishop 
)will.be the portion of those that be- 
ot the promise of eternal life; they 
ee it at a distance—Abraham afar off, 
neyer taste of it; for. they forfeit 
fit; of the promise if they cannot 
fe heart to take. God’s word. 


d there were four leprous men 
ntering in of the gate: and 
lone to another, Why sit: we 
until we die? 4 If we say, We 
enter into the city, then’ the 
» 78 in the city, and. we shall 
re: and if we sit still here, we 
also. Now therefore come, and 
Is fall unto the host of the Sy- 
: if they saye us alive, we shall 
and if they kill us, we shall but 
And they rose. up in the twi- 


nd when they were come to 
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so unto the camp of the Sy- 


The siege of Shecik ia. ‘places 
”| Syria, behold, there. was. no, man 
there. 6 For the Lord: had: made the 
host of the Syrians to heara noise of 
chariots, and a noise of horses, even 
the noise of a.great host: and they 
said one-to another, Lo, the king of 
Israel hath hired against us the kings 
of the Hittites, and the kings of the 
Egyptians, to come upon us. 7 
Wherefore they arose and fled in the 
twilight, and left their tents, and: their 
horses, and their asses, eyen the camp 
as it was, and fled for their life. 8 
And. when. these. lepers; came to, the 
uttermost: part of the) camp, they 
went into one tent; and did’ eat and 
drink, and carried thence silver, and 
gold, and raiment, and went and hid 
it; and came again, and entered into 
another tent, and carried’ thence also, 
and went: and hid zt. 9 Then they 
said one to another, We do not well : 
this day is;a day of good tidings, and 
we hold our peace: if we tarry till 
the morning light, some mischief will 
come upon us: now therefore come, 
that. we may go and tell the king’s 
household. 10. So they came and 
called: unto the porter of the city: 
and they told them, saying, We came 
to the camp of the Syrians, and, be- 
hold, éherve was.no man there, neither 
voice of man, but horses tied; and 
asses tied, and the tents as they were. 
11 And he called the porters; and 
they told zé to the king’s house 
within, 


We are here told, 


I. How the siege of Samaria was raised 


in the evening, at the edge of night (vw. 6,.7), 
not by might. or power, but by the Spirit of 
the Lord of hosts, striking terror upon the 
spirits of the besiegers. Here was not a 
sword drawn against them, not a drop of 


blood shed, it was not by thunder or hail- — 


stones that they were. discomfited, nor were 
they slain, as Sennacherib’s army before 
Jerusalem, by a destroying angel; but, 1. 

The Lord made them to hear a noise of ‘cha- 
riots and.horses.. The Syrians that besieged 
Dothan had their sight imposed upon, ch. 
vi. 18, These had their hearing imposed 
upon. For God knows how to work upon 
every sense, pursuant to his own counsels : 

as lie makes the hearing ear and the seeing 
eye, So he makes the deaf and the blind, Exod. 
iy, 11. Whether the noise was really made 


ermost . Dat, of the camp. of! in thea air by the ministryof angels, or whe- 
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The siege of Samariu raised. 


ther it was only a sound in their eats, is not 
certain; which soever it was, it was from 


God, who both brings the wind out of his 
treasures, and forms the spirit of man within 
him. ‘The sight of horses and chariots had 
encouraged the prophet’s servant, ch. vi. 17. 
The noise of horses and chariots terrified 
the hosts of Syria. For notices from the 


- invisible world are either very comfortable or 


' . tant princes? 


i 


very dreadful, according as men are at peace 
with God or at war with him. 2. Hearing 
this noise, they concluded the king of Israel 
had certainly procured assistance from some 
foreign power: He has hired against us the 
kings of the Hittites and the kings of the 
Egyptians. There was, for aught we know, 
out one king of Egypt, and what kings there 
were of the Hittites nobody can imagine; 
but, as they were imposed upon by that 
dreadful sound in their ears, so they imposed 
upon themselves by the interpretation they 
made of it. Had they supposed the king of 
Judah to have come with his forces, there 
would have been more of probability in their 


apprehensions than to dream of the kings of 


the Hittites and the Egyptians. If the fan- 
cies of any of them raised this spectre, yet 


‘their reasons might soon have laid it: how 


could the king of Israel, who was closely 
besieged, hold intelligence with those dis- 
What had he to hire them 
with? It was impossible but some notice 
would come, before, of the motions of so 
great a host; but there were they in great 
fear where no fear was. 3. Hereupon they 
all fled with incredible precipitation, as for 
their lives, left they camp as it was: even 
their horses, that might have hastened their 
flight, they could not stay to take with them, 
v. 7. None of them had so much sense as 
to send out scouts to discover the supposed 
enemy, much less courage enough to face 
the enemy, though fatigued with a long 
march. The wicked flee when none pursues. 
God can, when he pleases, dispirit the bold- 
est and most brave, and make the stoutest 
heart to tremble. ‘Those that will not fear 
God he can make to fear at the shaking of 
a leaf. 

If. How the Syrians’ flight was discovered 
by four leprous men. Samaria was delivered, 
and did not know it. The watchmen on the 
walls were not aware of the retreat of the 
enemy, so silently did they steal away. But 
Providence employed four lepers to be the 
intelligencers, who had their lodging without 
the gate, being excluded from the city, as 
ceremonially unclean: the Jews say they 
were Gehazi and his three sons; perhaps Ge- 
hazi might be one of them, which might 
cause him to be taken notice of afterwards 
by the king, ch. vili. 4. See here, 1. How 
these lepers reasoned themselves into a reso- 
jution to make a visit in the night .o the 


- camp of the Syrians, v. 3, 4. ‘They were 


ready to perish for hunger; none passed 
through the gate to relieve them. Should 


en 
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they go into 
be had there, they mu 
should they sit still, t 
in their cottage. ‘. 
to go over to the e and 
selves upon their mercy : if they ki 
better die by the sword than by 
death than a thousand; but perhay 
would save them alive, as objects of 

sion. Common prudence will pu 
that method which may better our 
but cannot make it worse. The pr 
son resolves to return to his father, ¥ 
displeasure he had reason to fear, rat 
perish with hunger in the far country. 
lepers conclude, “If they kill us, \ 
but die;” and happy they who, in 
sense, can thus speak of dying. “ 
but die, that is the worst of it, not 
be damned, not be hurt of the second d 
According to this resolution, they 
the beginning of the night, to the 
the Syrians, and, to their great sur 
found it wholly deserted, not a man | 
seen or heard init, v. 5. Providence or 
it, that these lepers came as soon as eV 
Syrians had fled, for they fled in the twil 
the evening twilight (v. 7), and in 
light the lepers came (@. 5), and so 
was lost. 2. How they reasoned 
into a resolution to bring tidings 
the city. They feasted in the first t 
came to (v. 8) and then began to 
enriching themselves with the plu 
they corrected themselves (v. 9): 
not well to conceal these good tidir 
the community we are members 0 
colour of being avenged upon them 
cluding us from their society; it we 
law that did it, not they, and therefore 
bring them the news. Though it 
them from sleep, it will be life from 

to them.” ‘Their own consciences | 
that some mischief would befal them i 
acted separately, and sought thems 
Selfish narrow-spirited people can’ 
to prosper ; the most comfortable ad 
that which our brethren share wi 
According to’ this resolution, they 
to the gate, and acquainted the senti 
what they had discovered (wv. 10), whi 
way brought the intelligence to ¢ 

and it was not the less acceptable 
first brought by lepers. tan 


ne) 


12 And the king aros 
night, and said unto his s 
wiil now show you what the 
have done to us. They know 
be hungry; therefore are th 
out of the camp to hide t 
in the field, saying, When th 
out of the city, we shall cat 
alive, and get into the city. 
one of his servants answer 


Israel that are left 4 in it: 
ay, they are even as all 
lItitude of the Israelites that 

amed : :) and let us send and 
: They took therefore. two 


host of the Syrians, saying, 
see. 15 And they went after 
mto Jordan: and, lo, all the 
5 fall of garments and vessels, 
the ‘Syrians had cast away in 
; haste. And the messengers 
, and told the king. 16 And 
le went out, and spoiled the 
the Syrians. So a measure 
lour was sold for a shekel, and 
sasures of barley for a shekel, 
ng to the word of the Lorp. 
d the king appointed the lord 
yse hand he leaned to have the 
of the gate: and the people 
pon him in the gate, and he 
s the man of God had said, 
ake when the king came down 
18 And it came to pass as 
of God had spoken to the 
ing, Two measures of barley 
hekel, and a measure of fine 
‘for a shekel, shall be to morrow 
is time in the gate of Sa- 
19 And that lord answered 
an of God, and said, Now, be- 
he Lorp should make win- 
1 heaven, might such a thing 
d he said, Behold, thou shalt 
th thine eyes, but shalt not 
eof. 20 And so it fell out 
: for the people trode upon 
e gate, and he died. 


have, 

king’s jealousy of a stratagem in 
etreat,v.12. He feared that they 
wn into an ambush, to draw out 
ed, that they might fall on them 
advantage. He knew he had no 
© expect that God should appear 
iderfully for him, having forfeited 
ur by his unbelief and impatience. 
no reason the Syrians had to fly, 
es not appear that he or any of his 
heard the noise of the chariots 


- 


think i receive any theng pons 


yrians were frightened at. Let. 
who, like him, are unstable in all! 
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| 


aime ia plentgfatly suppiter?, 


God; nay, a guilty conscience fears the 
worst and makes men suspicious. 

II. The course they took for theii | 4,38 
faction, and to prevent their falling intl a 
snare. They sent out spies to-see what had 
become of the Syrians, and found they had 
all fled indeed, commanders as well as com- 
mon soldiers. ‘They could track them by the 
garments which they threw off, and left by 
the way, for their greater expedition, v. 15, 
He that gave this advice seems to have been 
very sensible of the deplorable condition the 
people were in (v. 13); for speaking of the 
horses, many of which were dead and the 
rest ready to perish for hunger, he says, and 
repeats it, “‘ They are as all the multitude of 
Israel. Israel used to glory in their multitude, 
but now they are diminished and brought 
low.”? Headvised to send five horsemen, but, 


it should seem, there were only two horses fit — 


to be sent, and those chariot-horses, v. 14. 
Now the Lord repented himself concerning 
his servants, when he saw that their strength 
was gone, Deut. xxxii. 36. 

IIL. The plenty that was in Samaria, from 
the plunder of the camp of the Syrians, v. 16 
Had the Syrians been governed by the mo- 
dern policies of war, when they could not 
take their baggage and their tents with them 
they would rather have burnt them (as it is 
common to do with the forage of a country) 
than let them fall into their enemies’ hands ; 
but God determined that the besieging of 
Samaria, which was intended for its ruin, 
should turn to its advantage, and that Israel 
should now be enriched with the spoil of the 
Syrians as of old with that of the Egyptians. 
Here see, 1. The wealth of the sinner laid 
up for the just (Job. xxvii. 16, 17) and the 
spoilers spoiled, Isa. xxxill. 1. 2. The wants 
of Israel supplied in a way that they little 
thought of, which should encourage us to 
depend upon the power and goodness of God 
in our greatest straits. 3. The word of 
Elisha fulfilled to a tittle: A measure of fine 
flour was sold for a shekel ; those that spoiled 
the camp had not only enough to supply 
themselves with, but an overplus to sell at 
an easy rate for the benefit of others, and so 
even those that tarried at home did divide the 
spoil, Ps. Ixviii. 12; Isa. xxxiii. 23. God’s 
promise may be safely relied on, for no word 
of his shall fall to the ground. 

IV. The death of the unbelieving courtier, 
that questioned the truth of Elisha’s word. 
Divine threatenings will as surely be accom- 
plished as divine promises. He that believeth. 
not shall be damned stands as firm as He that 


believeth shall be saved. This lord, 1. Was. 


preferred by the king to the charge of the 
gate (v. 17), to keep the peace, and to see 
that there was no tumult or disorder in di- 
viding and disposing of the spoil. So much 
trust did the king repose im him, in his pru- 
dence and gravity, and so much did he de- 
light to honour him. He that will be great, 
let him serve the public. 2. Was trodden 


sles! Puls sa 
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& Famine i im Israel. 
to.death: 
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HAs y, because he abused: his power, and) 
was imperious in restraining the people from 
satisfying their hunger. However: it: was, 
God's justice was glorified, and the word of 
Elisha was fulfilled. He saw the plenty, for 
the silencing and shaming of his unbelief, 
corn cheap without opening windows im hea- 
ven, and therein saw his. own folly in» pre- 
scribing’ to:God; but he did not eat-of the 
plenty hesaw. , When he was about to fill his 
belly God cast. the fury of his wrath upon 
him:(Job xx. 23) and it came between the 
cup and the lip: Justly are, those thus tan- 
talized with the world’s promises. that think 
themselves tantalized with the promises of 
God. | Iftbelieving shall not be seeing, seeing 
shall) not: be enjoying: ‘This matter is: re- 
peated, and the'event) very particularly com- 
pared'with the prediction (v. 18—20), that 
we might take special notice of it, and might 
learn, (1.) How deeply. God resents our dis- 
trust’ of him, of his:power, providence, and 
promise. When Israel said, Can God fur- 
nish a table? the Lord heard it and waswroth. 
Infinite wisdom will not be limited by our 
folly. God never promises-the end without 
knowing where to provide the means. (2:) 
How uncertain life and the enjoyments of it 
are. Honour and power cannot secure: men 
from. sudden and inglorious' deaths: He 
whom the king leaned upon the people trod 
upen; he who fancied himself the stay and: 
support of the government was trampled un- 
der foot.as the mire in the streets. Thus 
hath the pride of men’s glory been’ often 
stained. (3.) How certain God’s threaten- 
ings- are, and how sure’ to alight’ on the 
guilty and obnoxious heads. Let all’ men) 
fear before the great’ God, who treads: upon 
princes as mortar and is terrible tothe kings 
of the earth. 


e-crowd being exceedingly, great; 


foin the thickest of it, or perhaps de-. 


CHAP. VIII. 


The passages of story recorded in this chapter oblige us to look” 
back. 1. We read before of ‘a Shunammite woman that was a 
Kind benefactor to Elisha; now here we are told how she fared , 
the better for it, afterwards, in the advice Elisha gave her, and the 
favaur the king showed her forthis sake, vers 1—6.. Il. We read 


before of the designation of Hazael to le king of Syria (1 Kings 
xia. 15), and here we have an account of his elevation to that 
throne and the way he forced for himseil to-it, by killing his 


master, yer. 7—15. Ill. We read before of Jehoram’s reigning 
over Judah in-the room of his father Jehoshaphat (1 Kings wxii. 
50), now here we have.a shors\and sad history of his short and 


wicked reign (ver. 16—24), and the beginning of the history of hotter. 


the reigniof his son Abaziah, ver. 25—29. 


HEN spake Elisha unto the wo- 

man, whose son he had restored 
to life, saying, Arise, and go thou dnd 
thine household, and sojourn, where- 
soever thou canst. sojourn: for: the 
Lorp hath called for a famine: and 
it shall also come upon the land seven 
years.. 2 And the woman arose, and 
did after the saying of the man of 
God: and’she went with her house- 
nold, and'sojourned ‘in the land of the 


Tei 

ir KINGS: | my 
gi the»people inthe gate, either by) Philistines 
t 


land of the Philistines: 
forth to .cry unto. the, kin 
house and for her land. |. 
king talked. with Gehazi. th 
of the man, of God, saying} 'T 
pray thee, all the, great. thi 
Elisha hath done. 5 And i : 
pass, as he wastelling the 
had restored a dead body te 
behold, the. fabless oes 
mental to, life, cried’ to th 

her house and for her taeda \ 
hazi said, My lord, O king, t 

woman, and, this) is her-son 
Elisha restored to life: 6, Aa 
the king asked the: woman; 
him. So the king-appointedy 
a: certain officers saying, Re 
that was her’s, and. all the: 
the field’ since: the day, that, 
the land, even; until now. © 


a> 
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Here we haves 

I. The wickedness of Tsrael pun 
a long famine, one of God’s' sore® 
often threatened’ in the: law. 
fruitful land, was: turned ‘into’ barr 
the iniquity of those that dwelt th 1 
famine .in Samaria was soon V 
raising of the siege, but neit 
ment nor that’ mercy had’ a due 
upon them, and therefore tie: Lor 
another famine; for when he j 
overcome. If less judgments)do 
to bring men. to repentance, 
greater and longer; ey areat 
will come when he calls forth 
by his: ministers, call'for reforr 
dience, and, if those calls. ‘hes ng 
we may expect he will call for. 
or other, for he will be heard. — 
continued ‘seven years, as lo 
in Elijah’s time; for; ifem 
trary to him, he will heat t 


IJ. The kindness of the'goor 
to the prophet rewarded by t 
taken of her in that famine; 
deed fed by miracle, as the 1 
was, but, 1. She had’ noti 
this famine before it came, @ 
provide accordingly, an 
remove to some other pe 
but in Israel she would 

a great advantage to Eg pt 
that they had notice o 
came, so. it was to this 
would be forced to remove at | : 
had long borne the erievan 


: CHAP. "VIII The Shunarwmite i Rpieeens sions restored. 

» substance, and could |is in the. creature that that may failus-;which 
‘upon suchgood ‘terms | we most depend upon and. that befriend us 
that went early, ‘before *the | which we think we shall never need. 4. She 
her stock'withsherunbroken. | found the king talking with Gehazi about 
ness to foresee’ an‘evil, and our |'Elisha’s miracles, ’v.-4. It «was ‘his shame 
we foresee it, to hide: our- | that'he needed now tobe: informed concern- 
Providence gave her-a comfortable | ing them, »when: he smight have acquainted 
nthe and of the Philistines, who, | himself with them’as they were. done from 
duéd “by ‘David, “yet were mot | Elisha himself, if he had not been willing to 
oot sat. It seems the famine*was | shut his eyes against the convincing evidence 
a” the. land of Israel, and other | of his mission; yet itwas his’ praise that he 
pined close to themshad plenty | was now better disposed, and would rather 
ime; which ‘plainly showed’ the | talk with ,a. leper that was capable of. giving 
and of God in it¢as'm the plagues | a good account of them than continue igno- 
len they distinguished between | rant of them. The law did not forbid all 
ssand the Egyptians) and that the | conversation with ‘lepers, but only ‘dwelling 
‘against ‘whom! this judgment 
ly develled, were more provoking 
than ‘the sins of their neighbours, 
of their profession of relation to 
You only‘ have I known, therefore will 
ou, “Amos iii. 2. Other countries 

m they had none, were free from 
‘caterpillars: when they were eaten 
hem ; for) some’ think this was the 
n of, ‘Joel i.'3,4. It is strange 
ivthere was plenty in the neighbour- 
fountries there-were not those that made 
iness to import corn into the land 
hich might have prevented the in- 
irom removing ; but, as they were 
ith their idolatries, so they were m- 
| even in the matters of their civil 


Israel, perhaps. the king, or ysome -one-ap- 
pointed by him, had the inspection of lepers, 
and passed the judgment upon them, which 
might bring him acquainted with Gehazi. 
5. ‘This happy coimcidence befriended both 
Gehazi’s narrative and her petition... Provi- 
dence is to be acknowledged in ordering the 
circumstances of events, for sometimes those 
that are minute in themselves prove of great 
consequence, -as this did, for, (1:) It made 
the king’ ready to believe Gehazi’s’ narrative 
when it was thus confirmed by the persons 
most nearly: concerned: “‘ This is the woman, 
and this her son; let them speak for them- 
selves,” v. 5. Thus did God even force him 
to believe what he might have had some co- 
lour to question if he had only had Gehazi’s 
word for it, because he was branded for a 
liar, witness his leprosy. (2.) It made him 
ready to grant her request; for who would 
not be ready to favour one-whom heaven had 
thus favoured, and to support a. life which 
was given once and again by miracle? In 
consideration of this the king gave orders 
that her land should be restored to her and 
all the profits that were made of it in her ab- 
sence. If it was to himself that the land and 
profits had escheated, it was generous and 
kind to make so full a restitution; he»would 
not (as Pharaoh did in Joseph’s.time) enrich 
the crown by the calamities: of his: subjects. 
If.it;was by some other person that her pro- 
perty, was mvaded, it was an act of justice in 
the king, and part of the duty of his place, 
to.give her redress, Ps. ]xxxii. 3,4 » Prov. xxxi. 
9. It is not enough for those in»authority 
that. they do no wrong themselves, but they 
t™must support the right of those that are 
wrong 

7 And Elisha came’to Damascus ; 
and Ben-hadad the king of Syria’was 
sick; and it was told them, saying, 
The man of God is come hither. 8 
And’ the king said unto *Hazael, Take 
a present in thine hand, and go, meet 
‘the man of God, and enquire of the 
‘Lorn by him, saying, Shall I recover 
of this disease? 9 So Hazael went 


Bi Setition to the king at her return, 
by the seasonableness of her appli- 
o him. 1.'When the famine was 
eturned out of the land of the Phi- 
that was no proper place for an Is- 
dwell any longer than there: was a 
for so'domg, for there-she could not 
new-moons and her sabbathsas she 
do her own country, «among the 
ofthe prophets, ch iv. 23. 2. "At 
im she found herself’ kept out of the 
ssion of ‘her own: estate; it bemg either 
ed ‘to’ the: exchequer, seized" by the 
usurped in. herabsence by some of 
thbours ; or perhaps the person she 
usted with the management of it 
and would neither resign it to 
ie to an account with her for 
: so hard is it to find/a person 
put aconfidence in in a. time 
e, iii. Xxv 19; "Mic. vii. 5. <3. 
e her application to the king! him- 
edress; for, it seems (be it ob- 
‘praise), he was easy of access, 
take cognizance of| the com- 
ones subjects. ‘Time -was 
velt so-securely among her own 
thd bad ho occasion to be spoken 
ing, or to the captain of the host 
but now her own familiar friends, 
trusted, proved so unjust and 
a was glad to appeal ‘to the 
them. “Such uncertainty trere 


with them. There being then’ no priests in _ 
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Hazael’s barburity predicted. Sa i | 
to meet him, and took a present with 


him, even of every good thing of|* the arrests: 
Damascus, forty camels’ burden, and) 


came and stood before him, and said, 


_ Thy son Ben-hadad king of Syria hath 


sent me to thee, saying, Shall I re- 
sover of this disease? 10 And Elisha 
said unto him, Go, say unto him,Thou 
mayest certainly recover : howbeit the 
Lorp hath showed me that he shall 
surely die. 11 And he settled his 
countenance stedfastly, until he was 
ashamed : and the man of God wept. 
12 And Hazael said, Why weepeth 
my lord? And he answered, Because 
I know the evil that thou wilt do unto 
the children of Israel: their strong 
holds wilt thou set on fire, and their 
young men wilt thou slay with the 
sword, and wilt dash their children, 
and rip up their women with child. 
13. And Hazael said, But what, is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this great thing? And Elisha an- 
swered, The Lorp hath showed me 
that thou shalt be king over Syria. 
14 So he departed from Elisha, and 
came to his master; who said to him, 
What said Elisha to thee? And he 
answered, He told me that thou 
shouldest surely recover. 15 And it 
came to pass on the morrow, that he 


- took a thick cloth, and dipped 7¢ in 


water, and spread 7¢ on his face, so 
that he died: and Hazael reigned in 
his stead. 


Here, I. We may enquire what brought 
Elisha to Damascus, the chief city of Syria. 
Was he sent to any but the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel? \t seems he was. Perhaps 
he went to pay a visit to Naaman his con- 
vert, and to confirm him in his choice of the 
true religion, which was the more needful 
now because, it should seem, he was now 
out of his place (for Hazael is supposed to be 
captain of the host); either he resigned it or 
was turned out of it, because he would not 
bow, or.not bow heartily, in the house of 
Rimmon. Some think he went to Damascus 
upon account, of the famine, or rather he 
went thither in obedience to the orders God 
gave Elijah, 1 Kings xix. 15, “‘ Go to Da- 
mascus to anoint Hazael, thou, or thy suc- 
cessor.” 

Il We may observe that Ben-hadad, a 
great king, rich and mighty, lay sick. No 


honour, wealth, or power, will secure men| the king, that he might rec 
from the common diseases and disasters of! was not mortal, but that he 


& 


{human life; p 


I e may wonder 
ria, in his sickness, sh 
oracle!.’:” 47°31" emn 1. ae 


ught him 
man of God (for by that title h 
known in Syria since he cured 
come to Damascus, v.7. “N 


the Lord by him.” In his he 
in the house of Rimmon; but no 
sick he distrusts. his idol, and 


those to God who in their p 
made light. of him; sometime 
men’s eyes and rectifies their 
is the more observable, (i.) B 
not long since a king of Israe 
sickness, sent to enquire of the g 
(ch. i. 2), as if there had Bee 
Israel.. Note, God sometimes f 
self that honour from strangers 
nied him ‘and alienated from him bj 
professing people.‘ (2.) Because it 
long since this Ben-hadad had s 
force to treat Elisha as an enemy (cl 
yet now he courts him as a p 
Among other instances of the ch 
minds by sickness and afflicti 
that it often gives them other 
God’s ministers, and teaches 
the counsels and prayers of thos 
had hated and despised... y 
2. To put an honour upon 
(1.) He sends to him, and does. 
him, as if, with the centurion 
himself not worthy that the 
should come under his roof. 
to him by Hazael, his prime- 
and not by a common messenge 
disparagement to the greatest 
attend the prophets of the L 
must go and meet him at.the. 
had appointed a meeting 
(3.). He sends him a noble pre: 
good thing of Damascus, as: 
forty camels (e. 9), testifying 
tion to the prophet, bidding him y 
Damascus, and providing for his su 
while he sojourned there. It 
Elisha accepted it (why. sh 
though he refused Naaman’s. 
Hazael to call him his son Be 
forming to the language of | 
the prophets fathers. (5.) He 
upon him as one acquainted 
of heaven, when he enquires” 
recover ? It is natural to us 
things to come in time, while 
eternity are little theught of 0} 
1V. What passed between 
Elisha is especially remarkable. ~ 
1. Elisha answered his enqu 


*. 


not a natural but a violent 
are many ways out of the 
Metimnes, while men think to 
y fall by another. — 
sed Hazael in the face with an 
cern, till he nade Hazael blush 
Eweep, v.11. ‘The man of God 
ace the man of war. It was not in 
tenance that Elisha read what 
do, but God did, at this time, re- 
it to him, and it fetched tears from his 
8 more foresight men have the 
f they are liable to. 
Then Hazael asked him why he wept 
what a great deal of mischief he 
w he would do to. the Israel of God 
it desolations he would make of 
ong-holds, and barbarous destruction 
nen, women, and children. The 
ael provoked God to give them up 
ands of their cruel enemies, yet 
t to think that ever Israelites 
‘thus abused ; for, though he fore- 
é did not desire the woeful day. See 
ck war makes, what havock sin 
nd how the nature of man is changed 
all, and stripped even of humanity 


ael was greatly surprised at this 
n (v. 13): What, says he, Is thy ser- 
log, that he should do this great thing? 
t thing he looks upon to be, (1.) 
great power, not to be done but 
wned head. “It must be some 
otentate that can think to prevail 
ainst Israel, and therefore not I.” 
raised to that dominion which they 
ght of and it often proves fo their 
Keel. viii. 9. (2.) An act of great 
y, which could not be done but by 
to all honour and virtue: ‘“There- 
he, “it is what I shall never find 
t to be guilty of: Is thy servant a 
d,and tear, and devour? Unless 
og, I could not do it.” See here, 
t a bad opinion he had of the sin; 
upon it to be great wickedness, 
brute, for a beast of prey, to do 
. Note, It is possible for a wicked 
rv the convictions and restraints of 
mscience, to express great abhor- 
a sin, and yet afterwards to be well 
id to it. [2.] What a good opinion 
himself, how much better than he 
; he thought it impossible he should 
barbarous things as the prophet 
Note, We are apt to think ourselves 
ly armed against those sins which yet 
afterwards overcome by, as Peter, 
«vi. 35. 
swer to this Elisha only told him 
be king over Syria; then he would 
x to do it, and then he would find 
eart to do it. Honours change men’s 
md manners, and seldom for the 
hou knowest not what thou wilt 
1 thou comest to be king, but I tell 
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thee this thou wilt do.” Those tnat are litte 
and low in the world cannot imaginc how 
strong the temptations of power and pros- 
perity are, and, if ever they arrive at them, 
they will tind how deceitful their hearts 
were and how much worse, than they sus- 
pected. 

V. What mischief Hazael did to his 
master hereupon. If he took any occasion 


|to do it from what Elisha had said the fault 
Was in him, not in the word. 


1. He basely 
cheated his master, and belied the prophet 
(v. 14): He told me thou shouldst certainly re- 
cover. ‘This was abominably false ; he told~ 
him he should die (v. 10), but he unfairly 
and unfaithfully concealed that, either be- 
cause he was loth to put the king out of 
humour with bad news or because hereby he 
might the more effectually carry on that 
bloody design which he conceived when he 
was told he should be his successor. The 
devil ruins men by telling them they shall 
certainly recover and do well, so rocking 
them asleep in security, than which nothing 
is more fatal. This was an injury to the 
king, who lost the benefit of this warning to 
prepare for death, and an injury to Elisha, 
who would be counted a false prophet. 2. 
He barbarously murdered his master, and 
so made good the prophet’s word, v.15. He 
dipped a thick cloth in cold water, and 
spread it upon his face, under pretence of 
cooling and refreshing him, but su that it 


stopped his breath, and stifled him presently, . 


he being weak (and not able to help himself) 
or perhaps asleep: such a bubble is the life 
of the greatest of men, and so much exposed 
are princes to violence. Hazael, who was 
Ben-hadad’s confidant, was his murderer, 
and, some think, was not suspected, nor did 
the truth ever come out but by the pen of 
this inspired historian. We found this 
haughty monarch (1 Kings xx.) the terror of 
the mighty in the land of the living, but he 
goes down slain to the pit with his imiquity 
upon his bones, Ezek. xxxii. 27. 


16 And in the fifth year of Joram 
the son of Ahab king of Israel, Je- 
hoshaphat being then king of Judah, 


Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat king — 


of Judah began to reign. 17 Thirty. 
and two years old was he when he 
began to reign; and he reigned eight 
years in Jerusalem. 18 And he 
walked in the way of the kings of 
Israel, as did the house of Ahab : for 
the daughter of Ahab was his wife : 
and he did evil in the sight of the 
Lorvb. 19 Yet the Lorp would not 
destroy Judah for David his servant's 
sake, as he promised him to give him 
alway a light, and to his children. 
20 In his days Edom revolted trom 


Hazael’s barbarity predicted, 


Baie’ over Phkhselv es. 21 So Foran 
went over to Zair, and all the chariots 
with him: and he rose; by night, and 
smote the Edomites which compassed 
him about, and the captains of the 
chariots: and the people fled into their 
tents. 22 Yet Edom reyolte) from. 
under: the hand.of Judah unto. this 
day. Then: Libnah) revolted at)the 
same time. 23° And the rest’ of the 
acts.of Joram, and all that he did, are 
they not written in the-book, of the 
chronicles of the:kings of Judah ?, 24 
And Joram slept with his fathers; and 
was buried with his fathers in the city 
of David : and Ahaziah his son reigned 
in his»stead. 


We have here a. brief account .of ‘the life 
and reign of Jehoram (or Joram), one, of 
the werst of the kings of. Judah, but 
the,son and. successor of Jehoshaphat, one 
of the best. Note, 1. Parents: cannot, give 
grace to their children.. Many that. have 
themselves been godly have. had the grief 
and shame, of ;seeing those that;.came forth 
out. of their, bowels wicked and. vile. Let 
not the families that are thus afflicted think 
_ itstrange. 2. If, the children of good pa- 
rents, prove wicked, commonly they are 
worse than others. The unclean. spirit 
brings im. seven Onery, more wicked than 
nimself, Luke xi. 26. 3., A nation 1s some- 
times justly punished with the miseries of a 
vad_reign for not improving the blessings 
and advantages of a good one. 

Concerning this Jehoram observe, 

-L. The. general idea. here given of his 
wickedness (v. 18): He did as the house of 
Ahab, and worse, he could not do.. His 
character is taken from the bad example he 
followed, for men are according to the com- 
pany they converse with and the copies they 
write after. No mistake: is more; fatal to 
young people than. a, mistake in the:choice of 
those whom they would recommend them- 
selves.to and take their measures from, and 
whose good opinion they value themselves 
by. Jehoram chose the house of Ahab*for 
his, pattern: rather than his father’s house; 
and this choice was hisruin.. We have a par- 
ticular account of his wickedness (2 Chron. 
xx1.), murder, idolatry, persecution, every 
thing that was bad. 

Il. The occasions of his wickedness. His 
father was a very;good man, and no; doubt 
took. care to have him taught the good know- 
ledge of the Lord; but, 1. It is certain’ he 
did:ill to:marry him to the daughter of Ahab; 
no: good: could :come-of;an‘alliancesvith an 
idolatrous family, but all mischief with such 


a daughter of such a mother as Athaliah the | 


of profesono mt 1 pl 
ill-matehed are-already, 
doubt he did not do: welk.to, 


in his own. life-time, Ittis s 
that he began toreigns Jchosha 
king; hereby he» gratified - his 
which nothing, is:more .pernic 
people), indulged shim in). pie 
hopes to-r n him, by humouring 
so. brought a.curse. upon® hissfan 
did, whose sons made. thoaaalapaall 
restrained. them not. Jehoshaphat 
this, wicked, son of; his. viceroy. 0 A 
went with... Ahab:.to,, Ramoth- 
which, Jehoshaphat’s . pede 
Kings..xxii, 51) is..made. Jehoram 
(2 Kings i.: X72, bubaltarmacey | a hy 
second ; year, I i 
SOveTORABIss and. Thence) ora 
are to be dated, three years before hi 
death... It has, been pawl 
men to come too soon.to.t 
res got . nothing, by 
je 

tL. The rebukes of . Providence ; 
was under for his wickedness. 1. ‘Th 
ites revolted, who had been unde 
vernment of the kings of dah ¢ 
Dayid’s, time, about 150 sy: De 
attempted, to reduce them, < 
defeat.(v. 21), but he could ty 
advantage he had, got, s0.as to 
dominion over, the Yet E 
(v.. 22) and the Ei mites wi 
bitter enemies to the Jews, 8 
prophecy of Obadiah and 
Now Isaac’s prophecy was ful 
Esau the, elder should se 
younger; yet, in process of 
break that yoke from off his ne 
40. 2. Libnah revolted. This We 
Judah, in the heart of his cou try, 
city ; the inhabitants of this cit 
his government because he he 
and would have compelled the 
2 Chron. xxi. 10; 11. In ordi 
might preserve their religion’ they 
a free state.. Perhaps other citie 
Same, 3. His reign was sho: 
him off in the midst of his” 
was but forty years old, and h 
eight years. Bloody and. dece 
not live out half their days. 

IV. The gracious care of J 
the keeping up of the kingd 
and the house of David, no 
apostasies and calamities of 
(v. 19): Yet the Lord woule 
Judah. He could easily hay 
might justly have done it; it 
been no loss to him»to haye doi 
would not do it, for David’s 
sake of any merit of his” 
lenge this favour to his f as’ 
for the sake of a promise’ mi de. 


oh 


ye lamp (that‘is, a sue- 
from one generation to an- 
his name should be kept 
jous, as a lamp is kept 
‘constant fresh supply of “l), 
ly should never be extmet till it 
the Messiah, that Son of David 
to be’ hung all the glory of his 
und in-whose everlasting king- 
‘promise to David is fulfilled (Ps. 
17 , Ihave ordained a lamp for my 
ey) o5-; 
¢ conclusion of this impious and in- 
on, v. 23, 24. Nothing peculiar 
him ; ‘but we are told (2 Chron. 
that he died of sore diseases and 
t being desired: 
he twelfth year of Joram the 
ab king of Israel did Aha- 
son of Jehoram-king of Judah 
yreign. 26 wovand twenty 
jd was Ahaziah when he began 
mn; and he reigned one year in 
m. And his mother’s name 
iah, the daughter of Omri 
Israel. 27 And he walked im 
of the house of Ahab, and 
n the sight of the Lor», as 
i¢ house of Ahab: for he was 
‘in law of the house of Ahab. 
he went with Joram the son 
to the war against Hazael 
ria in Ramoth-gilead; and 
s wounded Joram. 29 And 
ram went back to be healed in 
‘the wounds which the Sy- 
had given him at Ramah, when 
sht against Hazael king of Syria. 
jaziah the son of Jehoram king 
went down to see Joram 'the 
Ahab in Jezreel, because he 
e ‘common persons there are some 
little men, who. make no figure, 
garded, and less valued, so among 
re ave some whom, in.comparison 
rs, we may call litile kings. This 
was one of these; he looks mean 


wicked. Itis'too plain-an evidence 
finity between Jehoshaphat and 
they had the same names in their 
it the same time, in which, we may 
y designed to compliment one) 
b had two sons, Ahaziah and| 
who reigned ‘successively ; Jeho- 

‘son and grandson named. Je- 
Ahaziah, who, in like manner, 
ssively. Names indeed do not 
s, but it was aibad omen to 
mily to borrow mames from 
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story, and in God’s: account vile, | 
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| Ahab’s; or, if he lent the names ‘to that 
wretched family, he could not communicate 
with them the devotion of their significations, 
Ahaziah—Taking hold of the Lord, and Je- 


-of Israel had reigned but two years, Ahaziah 
‘king of Judah ‘reigned but one. We are 
here told that his relation to Ahab’s family 
was the occasion, 1. Of his wickedness (v. 
27): He walked in the way of the house of 
Ahab, that idolatrous bloody house; for his 
mother was Ahab’s daughter (v. 26), so that 
he sucked in wickedness with his milk. Par- 
tus sequitur ventrem—The child may be ex- 
pected to resemble the mother. When men 
choose wives for themselves ‘they must re- 
member they are choosing mothers for their 
children, and are concerned to choose ac- 
cordingly. 2. Ofhis fall. Joram, his mother’s 
brother, courted him to join with him for the 
recovery of Ramoth-Gilead, an attempt fatal 
to Ahab; so it was to Joram his son, for in 
that expedition he was’ wounded (v. 28), and 
returned to Jezreel to be cured, leaving his’ 
army there in possession of the place. Aha- 
ziah likewise returned, but went to Jezreel 
to see how Jehoram did, v. 29: Providence 
so ordered it, that he who had been de- 


bauched by the house of Ahab might be cut — 


off with them, when the measure of their 
iniquity was full, as we shall find in the next 
chapter. Those who partake with sinners in 
‘their sins must expect to partake with them 
in their plagues. 


CHAP. IX. 


Hazael and Jehu were the men that were designed to be the in- ~ 


struments of God’s justice in punishing and destroying the house 
of Ahab. Elijah was told to appoint them to this serviee ; 
but, upon Ahab’s humiliation, a reprieve was granted, and so it 
was left to Elisha to appoint them, | Hazael’s elevation to the 
throne of Syria we read of in the foregoing chapter; and we 
must now attend Jehu tu the throne of Israel; for him that es- 
capeth the sword of Hazael, as Joram and Ahaziah did, Jehu 
must slay, of which this chapter gives us an account. I. A 
commission is sent to Jehu'by the hand of one of the prophets, 
to take upon him the government, and destroy the house of 
Ahab, ver. 1—10, " II, Here is his speedy execution of this com- 
mission, 1. He communicates it to his captams, ver. 1I—l5. 
2. He marches directly to Jezreel (ver. 16—20), and there dis- 
patches, (l.) Joram king of Israel, ver. 21-26. (2.) Ahaziah 
king, of Judah, ver, 27—29, (3.) Jezebel, ver. 30—37, 


ND Elisha the prophet-called one 

of the children of the prophets, 

and said unto him, Gird up thy loins, 
and take this box of oilim thine hand, 
and go to Ramoth-gilead: .2 And 
when thou comest thither, look out 
there Jehu the son of Jehoshaphat 
the son of Nimshi, and go in, and 
make him arise up from among jhis 
brethren, and carry him to an mner 
chamber; 3 Then take the box of 
ou, and pour :f upon his head, and 
say, Thus saith the Lorn, I have 
‘anointed thee king over Israel. Then 


| open the door, and flee, andtarry not. 


4, So the young man, even the young 
man. the prophet, went to Ramoth- 
"E 
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horam—The Lord exalted. Ahaziah king — 


eh epee hy ee nee ee ee 
Jehu anointed king 2 KINGS. — : a 


ilead. 5 And when he came, behold, 
the captains of the hosts were sitting ; 
and he said, I have an errand to thee, 
O captain. And Jehu said, Unto 
which of all us ? And he said, To thee, 
O captain. 6 And he arose, and 
vent into the house ; and he poured 
the oil on his head, and said unto him, 
Thus saith the Lorp God of Israel, 
I have anointed thee king over the 
people of the Lorn, even over Israel. 
7 And thou shalt smite the house of 
Ahab thy master, that I may avenge 
the blood of my servants the prophets, 
and the blood of all the servants of 
the Lorp, at the hand of Jezebel. § 
For the whole house of Ahab shall 
perish: and I will cut off from Ahab 
him that pisseth against the wall, and 
him that is shut up and left in Israel : 
9 And I will make the house of Ahab 
like the house of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat, and like the house of Baasha 
the son of Ahijah: 10 And the dogs 
shall eat Jezebel in the portion of 
Jezreel, and there shall be none to 
bury her. And he opened the door, 
and fled. 


We have here the anointing of Jehu to be 
king, who was, at this time, a commander 
<probably commander-in-chief) of the forces 
employed at Ramoth-Gilead, v.14. There 
he was fighting for the king his master, but 
received orders from a higher king to fight 
against him. It does not appear that Jehu 
aimed at the government, or that he ever 
thought of it, but the commission given him 
was a perfect surprise to him. Some think 
that he had been anointed before by Elijah, 
whom Go@ orderedto do it, but privately, and 
with an intimation that he must not act till 
furtherorders, as Samuel anointed David long 
before he was to come to the throne: but 
that is not at all probable, for then we must 
suppose Elijah had anointed Hazael teo. No, 
when God bade him do these things he bade 
him anoint Elisha to be prophet in his room, to 
do them when he was gone, as God should 
direct him.. Here is, 

I. The commission sent. 

1. Elishadid not go himself to anoint Jehu, 
because he was old and unfit for sucha journey 
and so well known that he could not do it pri- 
vately, could not go and come without obser- 
vation ; therefore he sends one of the sons of 
he prophets to do it, v. 1. They not only 
reverenced him as their father (eh. ii. 15), but 
observed and obeyed him as their father. This 
service of anointing Jehu, (1.) Had danger in 
it (1 Sam. xvi. 2), and therefore it was not fit 
that Elisha should expose himself, but one of 


{the sons of the prophet 
| less value, ane could « 


om 


ger. (2.) It required lab 
fore fitter fora young man in 
Let youth work and age dir 
was an honourable piece of ser 
a king. and he that did it mi 
be preferred for it afterwards, 
for the encouragement of the y 
Elisha employed one of them : 
engross all the honours to 
grudge the young prophets a s 
2. When he sent him, (1.) 
into his hand with which he mu 
Jehu: Take this box of oil. Sole 
anointed with ot/ out of the tab 
Kings i. 39. ‘That could not no 
but oil from a prophet’s hand was | 
to oil out of God’s house. Probably 
the constant practice to anoint kings, 
the disturbance of the successi: 
case of Solomon, or the interruptio: 
in the case of Joash (ch. xi. 12), or 
lation of the government to a new! 
here and in the case of David; ye 
be used generally, though the seri 
not mention it. .(2.) He put the 
his mouth which he must say Ww. 3 
anointed thee king, and, no doubt 
all the rest that he said, v. 7—L 
whom God sends on his errands sh 
without full instructions. (3 
dered him, [1.] To do it priva 
out Jehu from the rest of the ea 
anoint him in an inner chamber | 
Jehu’s confidence in his commis 
be tried, when he had no witness t 
His being suddenly animated for t 
would be proof sufficient of his bein, 
to it. There needed no other 
thing signified was the best e 
sign. [2.] To do it expeditiously. 
he went about it he must gird up 
when he had done it he must jie 
tarry for a fee, or a treat, or to see 
would do. It becomes the sons ¢ 
phets to be quick and lively at thei 
go about it and go through it as met 
sauntering and trifling. They sh 
angels that fly swiftly. vig 
II. The commission delivered. 
prophet did his business with des 
at Ramoth-Gilead presently, v. 4. 
found the general officers sitting 
either at dinner or in a council o! 
With the assurance that became 
from God, notwithstanding the 1 
his appearance, he called Jehu ot 
rest, not waiting his leisure, or t 
pardon for disturbing him, but < 
ing authority: I have an d | 
captain. Perhaps Jehu had some 
of his business ; and therefore, t 
not seem too forward to catch at 
he asked, To which of all us? th 
not be said afterwards he got it b 
first, but they might all be satis 


alone he anointed him, ov. 
of the Spirit isa hidden thing, 
name which none knows but those 
erewith, 
invests him with the royal dignity: 
th the Lord God of Israei, whose 
er I am, in his name I have anointed 
over the people of the Lord. He 
7m an incontestable title, but reminds 
was made king, (1.) By the God 
- from him he must see his power 
x by him king sreign), for him he 
and to him he must be account- 
strates are the ministers of God, 
therefore act in dependence upon 
with an entire devotedness to him 
glory. (2.) Over the Israel of God. 
he people of Israel were wretchedly 
ted, and had forfeited all the honour of 
ship to God, yet they are here called 
ople of the Lord, for he had a right to 
‘and had not yet given them a bill of 
e. Jehu must look upon the people 
is made king of as the people of the 
mot as his vassals, but God’s freemen, 
s, his first-born, not to be abused or 
d over, God’s people, and therefore 
for him, and according to his laws. 
structs him in his present service, 
s to destroy all the house of Ahab 
¢ that he might clear his own way 
one, and secure to himself the pos- 
of it, but that he might execute the 
ents of God upon that guilty and ob- 
family. He calls Ahab his master, 
¢ relation might be no objection: ‘‘ He 
master, and to lift up thy hand 
; his son and successor would be not 
lase ingratitude, but treason, rebellion, 
iii that is bad, if thou hadst not an im- 
e command from God to doit. But 
| under higher obligations to thy Mas- 
eaven than to thy master Ahab. Hehas 
ed that the whole house of Ahab shall 
d Sy thy hand; fear not: has not he 
landed thee? Fear not sin; his com- 
id will justify thee and bear thee out: 
not danger; his command will secure 
rosper thee.” That he might intelli- 
y, and 1% a right manner, do this great 
h on the house of Ahab, he tells him, 
What was their erime, what the ground 
he controversy, and wherefore Ged had 
| quarrel with them, thathe might have an 
lat which God had an eye to, and that 
ilood of God’s servants, the prophets 
s, faithful worshippers, which they 
, and which must now be required 
nd of Jezebel. That they were idol- 
s bad enough, and merited all that 
r ht upon them; yet that is not 
stioned here, but the controversy God has 
them is for their being persecutors, not 
throwing down God’s altars as 
his prophets with the sword. 
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6.|a surer or a sorer ruin. This was the sm 


that brought on Jerusalem its first destruction 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 16) and its final one, Matt. 
xxiii. 37, 38.  Jezebel’s whoredoms and 
witchcrafts were not so provoking as her per- 
secuting the prophets, killing some and driv- 
ing the rest into corners and caves, 1 Kings 
xviii. 4. (2.) What was their doom. ‘They 
were sentenced to utter destruction; not to 
be corrected, but to be cut off and rooted 
out. This Jehu must know, that his eye 
might not spare for pity, favour, or affection. 
All that belonged to Ahab must be slain, 2. 8. 
A pattern is given him of the destruction in- 
tended, in the destruction of the families of 
Jeroboam and Baasha (e. 9), aud he is par- 
ticularly directed to throw Jezebel to the 
dogs, v. 10. The whole stock of royal blood 
was little enough, and too little, to atone for 
the blood of the prophets, the saints and 
martyrs, which, in God’s account, is of great 
price. 

The prophet, having done this errand, 
made the best of his way home again, and 
left Jehu alone to consider what he had to 
do and beg direction from God. 

11 Then Jehu came forth to the 
servants of his lord : and one said unto 
him, Js all well? wherefore came this 
mad fellow to thee ?. And hesaid unto 
them, Ye know the man, and his com- 
munication. 12 And they said, Jé is 
false ; tell us now. And he said, Thus 
and thus spake he to me, saying, Thus 
saith the Lorp, I have anointed thee 
king over Israel. 13 Then they hasted, 
and took every man his garment, and 
put 7é under him on the top of the 
stairs, and blew with trumpets, say- 
ing, Jehu is king. 14 So Jehu the 
son of Jehoshaphat the son of Nimshi 
conspired against Joram. (Now Jo- 
ram had kept Ramoth-gilead, he and 
all Israel, because of Hazael king of 
Syria. 
turned to be healed in Jezreel of the 
wounds which the Syrians had given 
him, when he fought with Hazael 
king of Syria.) And Jehu said, If it 
be your minds, then let none go forth 
nor escape out of the city to go to tell 
ié in Jezreel. } 

Jehu, after some pause, returned to his 
place at the board, taking no notice of what 
had passed, but, as it should seem, designing, 
for the present, to keep it to himself, if they 
had not urged him to disclose it. Let us 
therefore see what passed between him and 
the captains. 


the measure of the iniquity of! I. With what contempt the captains speak 


15 But king Joram was re-_ 
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of the young prophet (v.11): “ Wherefore 
came thes mad fellow to thee? What business 
had he with thee? And why wouldst thou 
humour him so:far as to retire for conversa- 
tion with him? Are prophets company for 
captains?” They called him a mad fellow, 
because he was one of those that would not 
run with them to an excess of riot (1 Pet. iv. 

4), but lived a life of self-denial, mortifica- 
' tion, and contempt of the world, and spent 
‘their time in'devotion ; for these things they 
thought the prophets were fools and ‘the spi- 
: ritual men were mad, Hos. ix.7. Note, Those 
that have no religion commonly speak with 
disdain of those that are religious, and look 
upon themas mad. They said of our Saviour, 
He is beside himself, of John Baptist, He has 
a devil Gs a poor melancholy man), of St. 
Paul, Much learning has made him mad. The 
highest wisdom ‘is thus represented as folly, 
and ‘those that best understand themselves 
are looked upon as beside themselves. ‘Per- 
haps Jehu intended it for a rebuke to his 
friends when he'said, “ Yow know the man to 
%e a prophet, why then do you call hima mad 
feliow? You know the way of his communi- 
cation to be not from madness, but mspira- 
tion.” Or, ‘ Being a prophet, you may 
guess what his business is, to tell me of my 
faults, and to teach me my duty; I need not 
inform you concerning it.” Thus he thought 
to put them off, but they urged him to tell 
them. “It is false,” say they, “we cannot 
conjecture whatiwas his errand, and therefore 
tell us.” Being thus pressed to it, he told 
them that the prophet had anointed him-king, 
and it is probable showed them the oil upon 
his head, v.12. He'knew not but some of 
them, either out of loyalty to Joram or envy 
of him, might oppose him, and go near to 
erush his interest in its infancy; but he relied 
on the divine appointment, and was not afraid 
to own it, knowing whom he had trusted: 
he that raised him would stand by him. 

II. With what respect they compliment 
the new king upon the first notice of his ad- 
vancement, v. 13. How. meanly soever they 
thought of the prophet that anointed him, 
and of his office, they expressed a great ve- 
neration for ‘the royal dignity of him that 
was anointed, and were very forward to pro- 
claim him with sound of trumpet. In token 
of their subjection and allegiance to him, 
their affection to his person and government, 
and their desire to see him high and easy in 
it, they put their garments under him, that 
he might stand or sit upon.them on the top 
of the stairs, in sight of the soldiers, who, 
upon the first intimation, came together to 
grace the solemnity. God put it into their 
hearts thus readily to own him, for he turns 
‘the hearts of people as well as kings, like the 
rivers of water, into what channel he pleases. 
Perhaps they were disquieted at Joram’s go- 
vernment, or had a particular affection for 
Jehu; or, however this might be, things it 
seems were ripe for the revotution, and they 
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ise how to improve 
army with him. Joram 
gone home badly w 

conduct appears m two things 
complimented the ° ins, a 
nothing without ‘their advice 
(“If it be your minds, we will 
else not”), thereby intimating 1 
he paid to their judgment and the ee 
he had in their fidelity, both re ‘ 
to please and fix them. It is the Wi 
those that would tise fast, and s 
take their friends along with t 
he contrived to surprise Joram; 
der theréto, to come upon ‘him: al 
and to prevent his having notice of 


aa 


now done: “Let none go forth to 
Jezreel, that, as a snare, the ruin 3 
on hith Sad his! house.” ‘The s 
an attack sometimes turns to as ¢ 
count as’ ‘the force of i. 20 ee 


16: So Jehu rode in-a ¢ 
went to Jezreel ; for Joram |; 
And Ahaziah’ king of Jud 
down to see Joram. ei 
stood a watchman on 
Jezreel, ard he spied ‘tes 
Jehu as he came, and s 
company. And Joram | 
horseman, and send to 
and let him say, Is a pea 
there went one on horseb 
him, and said, Thus sait 
it peace? And Jehu s 
thou te do with peace ? 
behind me. And the we 
saying, The messenger ca 
but he cometh not again. | 
he sent out a second on 
which came to them, and 
saith the king, Js it. “peace ? >A 
answered, What hast thou t 
pends > turn thee behi 


came even “anito them 
not again : and the driv 
driving of Jehu the. 
for he driveth furio 
Joram said. Make ; 
chariot was made ready 
king of Israel and. Ah 
Judah. went out, each im 
and they went -out ag 
met him in the ‘portio 
Jezreelite, 22 And 
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y mother Jezebel and her 
- are so. many? 23 And 
ed his hands, and fled, and 
pete jah, There ts treachery, O 
24. And Jehu drew a bow 
strength, and smote Je- 
n. between his» arms, and the 
went out at his heart, and he 
down in his chariot. 25 Then 
Jehu to Bidkar his captain, Take 
md cast him in the portion. of the 
7 f Naboth. the Jezreelite : for 
: r how that, when I and thou 
elit after Ahab his. father, 
RD laid this,burden, upon. him; 
y I:have seem yesterday the 
Y lof. ‘Naboth; and ‘the blood of his 
1s, saith the Lorp; and I will re- 
s thee in this plat, saith the Lorp. 
ierefore take and cast him into 
of ground, according to the 
f the Liorp. 27 But when 
the king of Judah’ saw this, 
sd by the way of the garden 
And Jehu followed after him, 
: _ said, Smite him also in the 
ot And they did so at the going 
© Gur, which is by Ibleam. And 
fled to Megiddo, and died there. 
his servants carried him ina 
to Jérusalem, and buried him 
ulchre with his fathers in the 
David. 29 And in the eleventh 
of Joram the son of Ahab began 
_ to reign over Judah. 
Ramoth-Gilead, to Jezreel was more 
day’s march; about the mid-way 
them the river -Jordan must. be 
We may suppose *Jehuto -have 
with»all, possible expedition, and to 
n the ,utmost. precaution to prevent 
gs from getting to Jezreel before 


and, at length, we have him ‘within 
Saad then within reach; of the de- 


om watchman. discoyers him first 
him and his retinue, and gives 
the king of the approach of a com: 
ether of friends or-foes he cannot 
the king (impatient to know what 
ter, and: perhaps jealous that, the 
no. had. wounded, him, had traced 
he blood to his own palace, and 
g to) seize: him); sent. first: one 


Fssenge and then ‘another; to bring. him: 
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Jchws approach. to Teataue 


, | intelligence, v. 17—19. He-had. scarcely re- 
covered from the fright he- was. put into in 
the battle, and his guilty conscience put him 
into. a, continual terror. Each, messenger 
asked the same question: “ Isat peace? are 
you for us or for our adversaries? Do you 
bring good tidings. or bad?” Hach had the 
same, answer: What. hust thou.to do with 
peace? Turn.thee behind me, v, 18,19. As 
if he had. said, “It is not to thee, but to, him 
that, sent, thee, that I will give. answer; for 
thy part, if thou consult. thy, own. safety; 
tunn thee behind me, and enlist thyself among 
my followers.” The watchman gaye.notice 
that the messengers, were taken prisoners, 
and at: length observed that. the leader of this 
troop, drove: like. Jehu, who, it. seems was 
noted for driving furiously, thereby discover- 
ing. himself to be a man of.a hot eager spirit, 
intent upon. his business, and pushing for- 
ward with. all his might. A man of such a 
violent temper was fittest for the service to 
which, Jehu..was designated. The, wisdom 
of God is; seen,in. the. choice, of proper in- 
struments to.be employed in. his work. But 
itis not-much: for,any man’s reputation to 
be known, by: his-fury.. He, that has rule 
over his own spiritis,better than.the mighty. 


| TheChaldee paraphrase gives this a.contrary 


sense: The leading, is like.that of Jehu, for he 

leads quietly. And,,it should,seem, he. did 
nof.come up-very fast, for then, there would 
not have been:time-for all this that passed. 
And some think he chose.to march slowly, 
that he.might give Joram.time to come out 
to. him, and so dispatch, him. before he 
entered the city. 

IT. Joram: himself goes, out to.meet him, 
and, takes Ahaziah king of Judah along with 
him, neither of them equipped for war, as 
not.expecting.an enemy, but in haste.to have 
their curiosity satisfied. Hew strangely has 
Providence sometimes ordered it, that men 


have, been in haste.to, meet theix ruin. when” 


their day has-come.to fall. 

1. The place. where Joram, met Jehu was 
ominous; In the.portion of Naboth the Jez- 
reelite, v.21. The very sight of that, ground. 


| was enough to.make Joram tremble and Jehu 


triumph,; for Joram,had:the guiltof Naboth’s 
blood fighting against him and Jehu had the 


foree. of Elijah’s.curse. fighting for him.. The 


circumstances of) events; are. sometimes so 
ordered, by divine Providence as.to make the 
punishment answer to the.sin. as face answers 
to fpeS in,a glass. 
. Joram’s demand was. still. the same: 
s Is it peace, Jehu? Is all well? Dost:thou 
come home thus flying from the Syrians or 
more than a. conqueror over«them:” It 
seems, he looked for. peace, and: ‘could . not 
entertain any other, thought.;. Note, It is 
very common, for great, sinners, even..when 
they. are upon, the brink.of ruin, to. flatter 
themselves with .an.opinion, that, all iswell 
with. them; and to, cry peace to. themselves.. 
3.. Jehu’s .reply was,.verysstartling, He 
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answered him with a qhbkton’ What j peace 
canst thou expect, so long us the whoredoms 
of thy mother Jezebel (who. though queen | 
dowager, was in effect Gute regent) and her 
witehcrafts are so many? See how plainly 
Jehu deals with him. Formerly he durst 
not do so, but now he had another spirit. 
Note, Sinners will not always be flattered; 
one time or other, they wii: have their own 
* given them, Ps. xxxvi. 2. Observe, (1.) He 
charges upon him his mother’s wickedness, 
_ because he had at first learned it and then with 
his kingly power protected it. She stands 
impeached for whoredom, corporal and spi- 
ritual (serving idols and serving them with 
the very acts of lewdness), for witchcraft like- 
wise, enchantments and divinations, used in 
honour of her idols; and these multiplied, 
the whoredoms and the witcherafts many ; 
' for those that abandon themselves to wicked 
courses know not where they will stop. One 
sin begets another. (2:) Upon that account 
he throws him off from all pretensions to 
peace: ‘‘ What peace can come to that house 
in which there is so much wickedness unre- 
pented of?” Note, The way of sin can never 
be the way of peace, Isa. lvii. 21. ~ What 
peace can sinners have with God, what peace 
with their own consciences, what good, what 
comfort, can they expect in life, in death, ur 
after death, who go on still in their tres- 
passes? No peace so long as Sin is persisted 
in; but, as soon as it is repented of and for- 
saken, there is peace. 

4. The execution was done immediately. 
When Joram heard of his mother’s crimes 
his heart failed him; he presently concluded 
the long-threatened day of reckoning had 
now come, and cried out, “‘ There is treachery, 
O Ahaziah! Jehu is our enemy, and it is 
time fer us to shift for our safety.” Both 
fled, and, (1.) Joram king of Israel was slain 
presently, v. 24. Jehu dispatched him with. 
his own hands. The bow was not drawn at 
a venture, as that which sent the fatal arrow 
through the joints of his father’s harness, 
but Jehu directed the arrow between his 
shoulders as he fled (it was one of God’s 
arrows which he has ordained against the 
persecutor, Ps. vii. 13), and it reached to his 
heart, so that he died upon the spot. He 
was now the top branch of Ahab’s house, 
and therefore was first cut off. He died a 
criminal, under the sentence of the law, 
which Jehu, the executioner, pursues in the 
disposal of the dead body. Naboth’s vine- 
yard was hard by, which put him in mind of 
that circumstance of the doom Elijah passed 
upon Ahab, “J will requite thee in this plat, 
said the Lord (v. 25, 26), for the blood of Na- 
both himself, and for the blood of his sons,’ 
who were either put to death with him as 
partners in his crime, or secretly murdered 
afterwards, lest they should bring an appeal, 
or find some way to avenge their father’s 
death, or break their hearts for the loss of 
him, or (his whole estate being confiscated, 


guilt of innocent “blood, now | 
theatre on which his son’s dead bod 
posed a spectacle to the world. | 
Lord is known by the judgment wh 
cuteth. Higgaion. Selah. (2.) Ahad 
of Judah was pursued, and slain 
time, and not far off, v.27, 28. [1 
he was now in Joram’s company, 
not have been slain but that he 
with the house of Ahab both in 
in iniquity. He was one of them (so | 
made himself by his sins) and there 
must fare as they fared, Jehu just 
strued his commission as extending t 
Yet, [2.] Perhaps he would not at th hi 
have fallen with them if he had 1 ni 
found in company with them. It i ' 
gerous thing to associate with evil- 
we may be entangled both in guilt a 
sery by it. 

30 And when Jeu was 
Jezreel,. Jezebel heard of it. 
painted her face, and tired 
and looked out at a window. 
as Jehu entered in at the 
said, Had Zimri peace, who 
master? 32 And he lifted 
face to the window, and said, \ 
on my side? who? And there lk 
out to him two or three eunuch 
And he said, Throw her do wn 
they threw her down : an¢ 
her blood was sprinkled on 
and on the horses: and he 
under foot. 34 And when 
come in, he did eat and | 
said, Go, see now this cursed u 
and bury her: for she % a 
daughter. 35 And they went 
her: but they found. no 
than the skull, and the’ 
palms of her hands: 36 | 
they came again, and. told h 
he said, This. i the word of 
which he spake by his se 
the Tishbite, saying, In the 
J ezreel shall dogs eat the fl 
bel: 37 And the carcas 
shall be as dung upon th 
field in the portion of Jezre 
they shall not say, This is 

The greatest delinquent in, 
Ahab) was Jezebel: it was 


v the Lord’s prophets, con. 
rder of Naboth, stirred up her 
t, and then her sons, to do 
ursed woman she is here called 
e to the country, and whom all 
well to their country had a curse 
reigns her reign had lasted, but 
ength, her day had come to fall. 
‘a false prophetess in the church 
ra that is compared to Jezebel, and 
y her name (Rev. ii. 20), her wicked- 
ame, seducing God’s servants to 
a long space given her to repent 
as to Jezebel, and a fearful ruin 

pon her at last (v. 22, 23), as here 
wzebel. So'that Jezebel’s destruction 
looked upon as typical of the de- 
n of idolaters and persecutors, espe- 
great whore, that mother of har- 
at hath made herself drunk with the 
* saints and the nations drunk with 
of her fornications, when God shall 
to the heart of the kings of the earth 
her, Rev. xvii. 5, 6, 16. Now here 


ezebel daring the judgment. She 
t Jehu had slain her son, and slain 
her whoredoms and witchcrafts, and 
his dead body into the portion of 
, according to the word of the Lord, 
he was now coming to Jezreel, 
he could not but expect herself to 
a sacrifice to his revenging sword. 
how she meets her fate; she posted 
fin a window at the entering of the 
affront Jehu and set him at defiance. 
d of hiding herself, as one afraid of 
fengeance, she exposed herself to it 
wned to flee, mocked at fear and was 
righted. See how a heart hardened 
st God will brave it out to the last, run 
im, even upon his neck, Job xv. 26. 
did any thus harden their hearts 
him and prosper. 2. Instead of 
herself, and putting herself into 
ming for her son, she padnted her 
tired her head, that she might ap- 
herself, that is (as she thought), 
majestic, hoping thereby to daunt 
to put him out of countenance, and to 

‘career. The Lord God called to 
d girding with sackcloth, but be- 
© and dressing, walking contrary 
Isa. xxii. 12,13. There is not a 
sage of ruin than an unhumbled 
der humbling providences. Let 
aces look in Jeézebel’s glass, and see 
like themselves. 3. Instead of 
s before Jehu, the instrument of 
eance, she thought to make him 
h that threatening question, Had 
e, who slew his master? Observe, 
ok no notice of the hand of God 
against her family, but flew in the 
_ that was only the sword in his 
are very apt, when we are in 


break out into a passion against 
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the instruments of our trouble, when we 
ought to be submissive to God and angry at 
ourselves only. (2.) She pleaded herself 
with the thought that what Jehu was now 
doing would certainly end in his own ruin, 
and that he would not have peace in it. He 
had cut her off from all pretensions to peace 
(v. 22), and now she thought to cut him off 
likewise. Note, It is no new thing for those 
that are doing God’s work to be looked upon 
as out of the way of peace. Active reformers, 
faithful reprovers, are threatened with trouble ; 
but let them be in nothing terrified, Phil. i. 
28. (3.) She quoted a precedent, to deter 
him from the prosecution of this enterprise: 
“Had Zimri peace? No, he had not; he 
came to the throne by blood and treachery, 
and within seven days was constrained to 
burn the palace over his head and himself in 
it: and canst thou expect to fare any better?” 
Had the case been parallel, it would have 
been proper enough to give him this me- 
morandum ; for the judgments of God upon 
those that have gone before us in any sinful 
way should be warnings to us to take heed 
of treading in their steps. But the instance 
of Zimri was misapplied to Jehu. Zimri haa 
no warrant for what he did, but was incitee 
to it merely by his own ambition and cruelty; 
whereas Jehu was anointed by one of the 
sons of the prophets, and did this by order 
from heaven, which would bear him out. 
In comparing persons and things we must 
carefully distinguish between the precious 
and the vile, and take heed lest from the 
fate of sinful men we read the doom of use- 
ful men. 

II. Jehu demanding aid against her. He 
looked up to the window, not daunted at the 
menaces of her impudent but impotent rage, 
and cried, Who is on my side? Who? v. 32. 
He was called out to do God’s work, in re- 
forming the landand punishing those that had 
debauched it; and here he calls out for assist- 
ance in the doing of it, looked if there were 
any to help, any to uphold, Isa. xii. 5. He 
lifts up a standard, and makes proclamation, 
as Moses (Exod. xxxil. 26), Who is on the 
Lord’s side? And the Psalmist (Ps. xciv. 
16), Who will rise up for me against the evil- 
doers? Note, When reformation-work is 
set on foot, it is time to ask, ‘“‘ Who sides 
with it?” 

III. Her own attendants delivering her up 
to his justrevenge. ‘Iwo or three chamber- 
lains looked out to Jehu with such a coun- 
tenance as encouraged him to believe they 
were on his side, and to them he called, not 
to seize or secure her till further orders, but 
immediately to throw her down, which was 
one way of stoning malefactors, casting them 
headlong from some steep place. ‘hus was 
vengeance taken on her for the stoning 
of Naboth. They threw her down, v. 33. 
If God’s command would justify Jehu, his 
command would justify them. Perhaps they 
had a secret dislike of Jezebel’s wickedness, 
22—II, 
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Death of Ahab’s sons. 


and hated her, though they served her; or, 
1t may be, she was barbarous and injurious 
to those about her, and they were pleased 
with this opportunity of being avenged on 
her; or, observing Jehu’s success, they hoped 
thus to ingratiate themselves with him, and 
keep their places in his court. However it 


_ was, thus she was most shamefully put to 


death, dashed against the wall and the pave- 
ment, and then trodden on by the horses, 
which were all besmeared with her blood and 
brains. See the end of pride and cruelty, 
and say, The Lord is righteous. 

IV. The very dogs completing her shame 
and ruin, according to the prophecy. When 
Jehu had taken some refreshment in the 
palace, he bethought himself of showing so 
much respect to Jezebel’s sex and quality as 
to bury her. As bad as she was, she was a 
daughter, a king’s daughter, a king’s wife, 
a king’s mother: Go and bury her, v. 34. 
But, though he had forgotten what the pro- 
phet said (v. 10, Dogs shall eat Jezebel), God 
had not forgotten it. While he was eating 
and. drinking, the dogs had devoured her 
dead body, the dogs that went about the city 
(Ps. lix. 6) and fed upon the carrion, so that 
there was nothing left but her bare skull (the 
painted face gone) and her feet and hands. 
‘The hungry dogs had no respect to the dig- 
nity of her extraction; a king’s daughter 


- was no more to them than a common person. 


When we pamper our bodies, and use them 
deliciously, let us think how vile they are, 
and that shortly they will be either a feast 
for worms under ground or beasts above 
ground. When notice was brought of this 
to Jehu, he remembered the threatening 
(1 Kings xxi. 23), The dogs shall eat Jezebel 
by the wall of Jezreel. Nothing should re- 
main of her but the monuments of her in- 
famy. She had been used to appear on pub- 
lic days in great state, and the cry was, 
“This is Jezebel. Whata majestic port and 
figure! How great she looks!” But now 
if shall be said no more. We have often 
seen the wicked buried (cel. viii. 10), yet 
sometimes, as here, they have no burial, 
Eccl. vi. 8. Jezebel’s name nowhere ré- 
mained, but as stigmatized in sacred writ: 
they could not so much as say, “This is 
Jezebel’s dust, This is Jezebel’s grave,” or 
“This is Jezebel’s seed.” Thus the name 
of the wicked shall rot—rot above ground. 
CHAP, X. 


We haye in this chapter, I. A further account of Jehu’s execution 
of his commission. He cut off, 1, All Ahab’s sons, ver. 1—10. 
2. All Ahab’s kindred, ver. 11—14, 17, 3, Ahab’s idolatry: his 
zeal against this he took Jonadab to be witness to (yer. 15, 16), 
summoned all the worshippers of Baal to attend (ver 18—23), 
and slew them all (ver. 24, 25), and then abolished that idolatry, 
yer. 46—28. II. A short account of the administration of his 
government. 1, The old idolatry of Israel, the worship of the 
calyes, was retained, ver. 29—31 2. This brought God’s judg- 
ced upon them by Hazael, with which his reign concludes, ver. 
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her left he any of them. 
ft Jehu in quiet possession of Jez- 
umphing over Joram and Jezebel; 
now attend his further motions. 
whole house of Ahab must be 
and therefore proceeded in this 
work, and did not do it deceitfully, 
alves, Jer. xlyiii. 10.. 
"got the heads of all the sons of 
off by their own guardians at Sa- 
enty sons (or grandsons) Ahab 
ideon’s number, Judg. viii. 30. In 
umber that bore his name his family 
likely to be perpetuated, and yet it is 
ted all at once. Such a quiver full of 
eould not protect his house from di- 
ace, Numerous families, if vi- 
not expect to be long prosperous. 
of Ahab were now at Samaria, a 
City, perhaps brought thither upon 
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to the house of Ahab, and en- 
interests, now is your time to 
Samaria is a strong city; you 
ion of it; you have forces at 
you may choose out the likeliest 
il the royal family to head you; 
you are not tied to the eldest, un- 
ie best and meetest of your mas- 
“If you have any spirit in you, 
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CHAP. X. 
_and utter inability to contest with the divine 


counsels. ‘Do if you dare, and see what 
will come of it.” Those that have forsaken 
their religion have often, with it, lost both 
their sense and their courage, and deserve to 
be upbraided with it. 2. Hereby he gained 
from them a submission. They prudently 
reasoned with themselves: ‘‘ Behold,two kings 
stood not before him, but fell as sacrifices to 
his rage; how then shall we stand?” v. 4. 
Therefore they sent him a surrender of them- 
selves: ‘‘ We are thy servants, thy subjects, 
and will do all thai thou shalt bid us, right or 
wrong, and will set up nobody in competi- 
tion with thee.” They saw it was to no pur- 
pose to contend with him, and therefore it 
was their interest to submit to him. With 
much more reason may we thus argue our- 
selves into a subjection to the great God. 
Many kings and great men have fallen be- 
fore his wrath, for their wickedness; and 
how then shall we stand: Do we provoke 
the Lord to jealousy? Are we stronger than 
he? No, we must either bend or break. 3. 
This was improved so far as to make them 
the executioners of those whom they had the 
tuition of (v. 6): If you be mine, bring me the 
heads of your master’s sons by to-morrow at 
this time. Though he knew it must be done, 
and was loth te do it himself, one would 
think he could not expect they should do it. 
Could they betray such a trust? Could they 
be cruel to their master’s sons? It seems, 
so low did they stoop in their adoration te 
the risimg sun that they did it; they cut off 
the heads of those seventy princes, and sent 
them. in baskets a present to Jehu, v. 7. 
Learn hence not to trust in a friend nor to 
put confidence in a guide not governed by 
conscience. One can scarcely expect that 
he who has been false to his God should 
ever be faithful to his prince. But observe 
God’s righteousness in their unrighteous- 


ness. These elders of Jezreel had been wick- 


edly obsequious to Jezebel’s order for the 
murder of Naboth, 1 Kings xxi. 11. She 
gioried, it is likely, in the power she had 


fot think fit to bring his forces to| over them, and now the same base spirit 


makes them as pRable to Jehu and as ready 


sht appear the more remarkably | tc obey his orders for the murder of Ahab’s 
heir guardians their murderers. | sons. Let none aim at arbitrary power, lest 


they be found roiling a storie which, some 
time or other, wili return upon them. Princes 
that make their psovle slaves take the rea- 
diest way to make them rebels: and by 
forcing men’s consciences, as Jezebei did, 
they lose their hold of them. When the 
separated heads were presented to Jehu, he 
slily upbraided those that were the execu- 
tioners, yet owned the hand of God in it. 
(1) He seems to blame those that had been 
the ‘executioners of this vengeance. The 
heads were laid in two heaps at the gate, the 
proper place of judgment. There he acquit- 
ted the people before God and the world (x. 
9, You are righteous), aud, by what the rulers 
of Samaria had now done, comparatively ac- 
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quitted himself: “I slew but one; they have 
slain all these: I did it by conspiracy and 
with design; they have done this merely in 
compliance and with an implicit obedience. 
Let not the people of Samaria, nor any of 
the friends of the house of Ahab, ever re- 
proach me for what I have done, when their 
own elders, and the very guardians of the 
orphans, have done this.” Itis common for 
those who have done something base to at- 
tempt the mitigation of their own reproach 
py drawing others in to do something worse. 
But, (2.) He resolves all into the righteous 
judgment of God (v. 10): The Lord hath 
done that which he spoke by Elijah. God is 
not the author of any man’s sin, but even 
by that which men do from bad principles 
God serves his own purposes and glorifies 
his own name; and he is righteous in that 
wherein men are unrighteous. When the 
Assyrian is made the rod of God’s unger, 
and the instrument of his justice, he meaneth 
not so, neither does his heart think so, Isa. x. 7. 

II. He proceeded to destroy all that re- 
mained of the house of Ahab, not only those 
that descended from him, but those that 
ere in any relation to him, all the officers 
of his household, ministers of state, and 
those in command under him, called here 
his great men (v. 11), all his kinsfolks and 
acquaintance, who had been partners with 
him in his wickedness, and his priests, or 
domestic chaplains, whom he employed in 
his idolatrous services and who strengthened 
his hand that he should not turn from his 
evil way. Having done this in Jezreel, he 
did the same in Samaria (v. 17), slew all that 
remained to Ahab in Samaria. ‘This was 
bloody work, and is not now, in any case, to 
be drawn into a precedent. Let the guilty 
suffer, but not the guiltless for their sakes. 
Perhaps such terrible destructions as these 
were intended as types of the final destruc- 
tion of all the ungodly. God has a sword, 
bathed in heaven, which will come down 
upon the people of his curse, and 6e filled 
with blood. Isa. xxxiv. 5,6. Then &is eye 
will not spare, neither will hepity. 

III. Providence bringing the brethren of 
Ahaziah in his way, as he was going on with 
this execution, he slew them likewise, v. 12 
—14. The brethren of Ahaziah were slain 
by the Arabians (2 Chron. xxii. 1), but these 
were the sons of his brethren, as it is there 
explained (v. 8), and theyare said to be princes 
of Judah, and to minister to Ahaziah. Seve- 
ral things concurred to make them obnoxious 
to the vengeance Jehu was now executing. 
1. They were branches of Ahab’s house, be- 
ing descended from Athaliah, and therefore 
fell within his commission. 2. They were 
tainted with the wickedness of the house of 
Ahab. 3. They were now going to make 
their court to the princes of the house of 
Ahab, to salute the children of the king and 
the queen, Joram and Jezebel, which showed 
that they were linked to them in affection as 


age 
well as in affinity. ' ‘h 
in number, being appointed 
sacrifice, were slain with 1 
pit of the shearing-house. The] 
by these judgments which he ex 
15 And when he was ¢ 
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son of Rechab coming to mee 
and he saluted him, and said 
Is thine heart right, as my! 
with thy heart? And Jehonad 
swered, It is. If it be, give m 
hand. And he gave him his 
and he took him up to him ii 
chariot. 16 And he said, Cor 
me, and see my zeal for the 
So they made him ride in his 
17 And when he came to § 
he slew all that remained unt 
in Samaria, till he had destro ye 
according to the saying of the 
which he spake to Elijah. 1 
Jehu gathered all the people to; 
and said unto them, Ahab 
Baal a little; but Jehu shal 
him much. 19 Now therefe 
unto me all the prophets of ¢ 
his servants, and all his prie: 
none be wanting: for I have 
sacrifice to do to Baal; wh 
shall be wanting, he shall n 
But Jehu did it in subtlety, to 
tent that he might destroy t 
shippers of Baal. 20 And Jel 
Proclaim a solemn. assembly ft 
And they proclaimed if. 
Jehu sent through all Israél: 
the worshippers of Baal came, 
there was not a man left 
not. And they came into th 
of Baal; and the house of E 
full_from one end to anotl 
And he said unto him that 4 
the vestry, Bring forth vest 
all the worshippers of Baal. — 
brought them forth vestme: 
And Jehu went, and Jehona 
son of Rechab, into the hou 
and said unto the worship 
Search, and look that there 
with you none of the servan 
Lorp, but the worshippers” 
only. 24 And when they wi 
offer sacrifices and burnt ¢ 
Jehu appointed fourscoremen 
and said, If any of the men 
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into your hands escape, 


.ofhim. 25 And it came 


ith the edge of the sword; 
e guard and the captains cast 
out, and went to the city of the 
e of Baal. 26 And they brought 
irth the images out of the house of 
al, and burned them. 27 And 
ake down the image of Baal, 
brake down the house of Baal, 
made it a draught house unto 
y- 28 Thus Jehu destroyed 
out of Israel. 
hu, pushing on his work, is here, 
Courting the friendship of a good man, 
adab the son of Rechab, v. 15,16. This 
idab, though mortified to the world 
eddling little with the business of it 
pears by his charge to his posterity, 
they religiously observed 300 years 
,not to drink wine nor dwell in cities, 
xxxy. 6, &c.), yet, upon this occasion, 
t to meet Jehu, that he might encourage 
im the work to which God had called 
_ The countenance of good men is a 
thich great men, if they be wise, will 
and value themselves by. David 
Let those that fear thee turn to me, 
79. This Jehonadab, though no 
, priest, or Levite, no prince or ruler, 
may suppose, very eminent for pru- 
d piety, and generally respected for 
of self-denial and devotion which he 
Jehu, though a soldier, knew him 
ured him. He did not indeed think 
ing for him, but when he met him 
t is likely he drove now as furiously 
he stopped to speak to him; and we 
e told what passed between them. 1. 
aluted him; he blessed him (so the 
», paid him the respect and showed 
good-will that were due to so great 
ple of serious godliness. 2. Jehona- 
aired him that he was sincerely in his 
nd a hearty well-wisher to his cause. 
fessed that his heart was right with 
he had a true affection for his per- 
d a veneration for the crown of his 
hip, and desired to know whether 
the same affection for him and satis- 
in that crown of royal dignity which 
put upon his head: Is thy heart 
question we should often put to 
_ “T make a plausible profession, 
ed a reputation among men, but 
right ? Am I sincere and inward 
1?” Jehonadab gave him his word 
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t him go, his life shall be 
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The worshippers of Baal destroyed. 


(It is), and gave him his hand asa pledge of 
his heart, yielded to him (so giving the hand 
is rendered, 2 Chron. xxx. 8), concurred and 
covenanted with him, and owned him in the 
work both of revenge and of reformation he 
was now about. 3. Jehu took him up intc 
his chariot and took him along with him to 
Samaria. 
by taking him into tke chariot with him (Je- 
honadab was not accustomed to ride in a 
chariot, much less with a king); but he re- 
ceived more honour from him, and from the 
countenance he gave to his present work. 
All sober people would think the better of 
Jehu when they saw Jehonadab in the cha- 
riot with him. This was not the only time 
in which the piety of some has been made 
to serve the policy of others, and design- 
ing men have strengthened themselves by 
drawing good men into their interests. | Je- 
honadab is a stranger to the arts of fleshly 
wisdom, and has his conversation in simpli- 
city and godly sincerity ; and therefore, if 
Jehu be a servant of God and an enemy to 
Baal, he will be his faithful friend. ‘‘ Come 
then ” (says Jehu), ‘‘ come with me, and see 
my zeal for the Lord; and then thou wilt 
see reason to espouse my cause.” ‘This is 
commonly taken as not well said by Jehu, 
and as giving cause to suspect that his heart 
was not right with God in what he did, and 
that the zeal he pretended for the Lord was 
really zeal for himself and his own advance- 
ment, For, (1). He boasted of it, and spoke 
as if God and man were mightily indebted ta 
him for it. (2.) He desired it might be seen 
and taken notice of, like the Pharisees, who 
did all to be seen of men. An upright heart 
approves itself to God and covets no more 
than his acceptance. If we aim at the ap- 
plause of men, and make their praise our 
highest end, we are upon a false bottom. 
Whether Jehu looked any further we cannot 
judge; however Jehonadab went with him, 
and, it is likely, animated and assisted him 
in the further execution of his commission 
(v. 17), destroying all Ahab’s friends in Sa- 
maria. A man may hate cruelty and yet 
love justice, may be far from thirsting after 
blood and yet may wash his feet in the blood 
of the wicked, Ps. lviii. 10. : 

II. Contriving the destruction of all the 
worshippers of Baal. The service of Baal 
was the crying sin of the house of Ahab: 
that root of this idolatry was plucked up, but 
multitudes yet remained that were infected 
with it, and would be in danger of infecting 
others. The law of God was express, that 
they were to be put to death; but they were 
so numerous, and so dispersed throughout 
all parts of the kingdom, and perhaps so 
alarmed with Jehu’s beginnings, that it would 
be a hard matter to find them all out and an 
endless task to prosecute and execute them 
one by one. Jehu’s project therefore is to 
cut them all off together. 1. By a wile, by 
a fraud, he brought them together to tho 
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temple of Baal. He pretended he would 
worship Baal more than ever Ahab had done, 
v. 18. Perhaps he spoke this ironically, or 
to try the body of the people whether they 
would oppose such a resolution as this, and 
would resent his threatening to increase his 
predecessor’s idolatries, as they did Reho- 
boam’s threatening to increase his predeces- 
sor’s exactions, and say, “If it be so, we 
have no part in, Jehu, nor inheritance in the 
son of Nimshi,”’ But it rather seems to have 
been spoken purposely to deceive the wor- 
shippers of Baal, and then it cannot be jus- 
tified. The truth of God. needs not any 
man’s lie. He issued a proclamation, requir- 
ing the attendance of all the worshippers of 
Baal to join with him in a sacrifice to Baal 
(v. 19, 20), not only the prophets and 
priests, but all, throughout the kingdom, 
who worshipped Baal, who were not, nearly 
30 many as they had been in Elijah’s time. 
Jehu’s friends, we may suppose, were aware 
of what he designed, and were not offended 
at it; but the bigoted besotted Baalites began 
to think themselves very happy, and that now 
they should see golden days again. Joram 
had pul away the image of Baal, ch. ii. 2. 
If Jehu will restore it, they have what they 
would have, and come up to Samaria with 
joy from all parts to celebrate tne solemnity ; 
and they are pleased to see the house of 
Baal crowded (v. 21), to see his priests in 
their vestments (v. 22), and themselves per- 
haps with some badges or other to notify 
their relation to Baal, for there were vest- 
ments for all his worshippers 2. He took 
care that none of the servants of the Lord 
should be among them, -v. 23. This they 
took as a provision to preserve the worship 
of Baal from being profaned by strangers ; 
but it was.a wonder, that they did not, by 
this, see themselves brought into.a snare and 
discern a design upon them. , No marvel if 
those that. suffer themselves to be deceived 
by Baal (as ali idolaters were by their idols), 
are deceived by Jehu to their destruction. 
3. He gave order for the cutting of them all 
off, and Jehonadab joined with him therein, 
v. 23. Whena strict search was made lest 
any of the servants of God should, either for 
company or curiosity, have got among them— 
lest any wheat. should be mixed with those 
tares, and when eighty men were set to stand 
guard at all the ayenues to Baal’s temple, 
that none might escape (v. 24), then the 
guards were sent in to put them all to the 
sword and to mingle their blood with their 
Sacrifices, in a way of just revenge, as they 
themselves had sometimes done, when, in 
their blind devotion, they cut themselves with 
knives and lancets till the blood gushed out, 1 
Kings xvii. 28.. This was accordingly done, 
and the doing of it, though seemingly bar- 
barous, was, considering the nature of their 
crime, really righteous. The Lord, whose 
name is jealous, is a jealous God. 4. The 
idolaters being thus destroyed, the idolatry 
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itself was vteaee 
about the house ¢ 
and so stately that they a) 
city), where Baal’s priests and 
lived, were destroyed; all the 
statues, pictures, or rippers wl 
Baal’s temple, with the 
himself, were brought out ah 
27), and the temple of Baal was b 
and made a dunghill, the commo: 
sewer, of the city, that the se 2m 
it might be blotted out o: 
Thus was the worship of srs uite de 
at least for the present, out of Israel 
it had once prevailed so far that # 
but 7000 of all the thousands of 
had not bowed the knee to Baal, an 
concealed. Thus will God desea oy 
gods of the heathen, and, soone 
triumph over them all. ~ 


29 Howbeit from the sini 
boam the son of Nebat, who 
Israel to sin, Jehu departed ni 
after them, ¢o wit, the golder 
that were in Beth-el, and — 
in Dan. 30 And the Lonp sa 
Jehu, Because thou hast ¢ 
in executing that which isa 
mine eyes, and hast done i 
house of Ahab according to 
was in mine heart, thy childr 
fourth generation: shall ‘si 
throne of Israel. 31 But Je 
no heed to walk in the, 
Lorp God. of Israel 
heart: for he departed n 
sins of Jeroboam, which mai 
to sin. 32 In: tose days | * 
began to cut Israel short: a 
erie smote them in all the e 
Israel; 33 From’ Jordan € 
all the land of Gilead, ne 
and the Reubenites, and t 
sites, from Aroer, which i is ; 
river Arnon, even Gilead and 
34 Now the rest of the a 
and all that he did, and be 
are, they not written in the | 
the chronicles of the kings" 
35° And Jehu slept” with his’ 
and they buried himi inf 
Jehoahaz his son reigned 1 ind 
36. And the time that J 
over Israel in Samaria # 
and eight years. oo ta 

Here is all the account « of t 
though it continued twen 


progress of it onseaae not: 
its beginning. We have h 


bation of what J ehu had 
probable, censured him 
ad barbarous—called him a 
a murderer, and prognosti- 
erning him, that a family thus 
d soon be ruined ; but God said, 
v. 30), and then it signified little 
herwise. 1. God pronounced 
ght which he had done. It is 
tionable whether he did it from a 
aciple and whether he did not take 
‘steps in the doing of it; and yet 
Thou hast done well in executing 
h is right in my eyes. ‘The extirpat- 
ers and idolatry was a thing 
2s eyes, for it is an iniquity he 
ely and severely as any: it was 
ug to all that was in his heart, all he 
, all he designed. Jehu went through 
work. 2. God promised him a re- 
t his children of the fourth genera- 
him should sit upon the throne of 
‘his was more than what took place 
f the dignities ot royal families of 
*dom; of the house of Ahab there 
four kings, Omni, Ahab, Ahaziah, 
m, but the last two were brothers, 
reached but to the third generation, 
whole family continued but about 
‘years in all, whereas Jehu’s con- 
four, besides himself, and in all 
‘years. Note, No services done 
hall go unrewarded. 

Jehu’s carelessness in what he was 
do. — By this it appeared that his 
not right with God, that he was 
his reformation. 1. He did not 
Fall the evil. He departed from the 
ab, but not from the sins of Jero- 
iscarded Baal, but adhered to the 
~The worship of Baal was indeed the 
vil, and more heinous in the sight 
Dut the worship of the calves was a 
vil, and true conversion is not only 
oss sin, but from all sin—not only 
gods, but from false worships. 
ship of Baal weakened and dimi- 
rael, and made them beholden to 
ns, and therefore he could easily 
‘that ; but the worship of the calves 
litie idolatry, was begun and kept 
ons of state, to prevent the return 
‘tribes to the house of David, and 
fehu clave to that. ‘True conver-: 
i only from wasteful sins, but from 
‘sins—not only from those sins that 
ctive to the secular interest, but 
se that support and befriend it, in 
which is the great trial whether we 
ourselves and trust God. 2. He 
, but he did not mind that which 
1): He took no heed to walk in 
the Lord God of Israel. He abo- 
worship of Baal, but did not keep 
ppp of God, nor walk in his law. 
hown great care and zeal for the 
f afalse religion; but in the true 
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/ Jehu’s inconsistency, 
religion, (1.) He showed no care, took no 
heed, lived at large, was not at all solicitous to 
please God and to do his duty, took no heed 
to the scriptures, to the prophets, to his own 
conscience, but walked at all adventures. 
Those that are heedless, it is to be feared, 
are graceless; for, where there is a good 
principle in the heart, it will make men cau- 


‘tious and circumspect, desirous to please God 


and jealous of doing any thing to offend him. 
(2.) He showed no zeal; what he did in re- 
ligion he did not do with his heart, with 
all his heart, but did 16 as if he did it not, 
without any livehness.or concern. It seems, 
he was a man that had little religion himself, 
and yet God made use of him as an instru- 
ment of reformation im Israel. It is a pity 
but that those that do good to others should 
always be good themseives. 


Ill. The judgment that came upon Israel 


in his reign. We have reason to fear that 
when Jehu took no heed himself to walk in 
God’s law the people were generally as care- 
less as he, both in their devotions and in 
their conversations. There was a gencral de- 
cay of piety and increase of profaneness ; and 
therefore it is not strange that the next news 
we hear is, In those days the Lord began to 
cut Israel short, v. 32. Their neighbours 
encroached upon them on eyery side; they 
were short in their duty to God, and there- 
fore God cut them short in their extent, 
wealth, and power. Hazael king of Syria 
was, above any other, vexatious and mis- 
chievous to them, smote them in all the coasts 
of Israel, particularly the countries on the 
other side Jordan, which lay next him, and 
most exposed; on these he made continual 
inroads, and laid them waste. Now tha 
Reubenites and Gadites smarted for the 
choice which their ancestors made of an in- 
heritance on that side Jordan, which Moses 
reproved them for, Num. xxx. Now Hazael 


‘did what Elisha foresaw and foretold he 


would do. Yet, for dog it, God ‘had a 
quarrel with him and with his kingdom, as 
we may find, Amos i. 3,4. Because those 
of Damascus have threshed Gilead with thresh- 
ing instruments of iron, therefore (says Ged) 
I will send a fire into the house of Hazael, 
which shall devour the palaces of Benhadad. 
Lastly, The conclusion of Jehu’s reign, 
». 34—36. Notice is taken, in general, of 
his might; but, because he took no heed to 
serve God, the memorials of his mighty en- 
terprises and achievements are justly buried 


in oblivion. 
; CHAP. XT. 


The revolution in the kingdom of Israel was soon perfected in 
Jehu’s settlement ; we must now enquire into the affairs of the 
kingdom of Judah, which lost its head (such as it was) at the 
same time, and by the same hand, as Jsrael lost its head; bur 
things continued longer there in distraction than in Israel, y+ 
after some years, they were brought into a good posture, as w 
find in this chapter. I. Avhaliah usurps the government and 
destroys all the seed-royal, ver. 1. Il. Joash, a child of a year 
old, is wonderfully preserved, ver. 2, 3. TIT. At six years’ end 
he is produced, and, by the agency of Jehoiada, made king, ver- 
4—j2. 1V. Achaliah is slain, ver. 13—16. V. Both the civil and 
religious interests of the kingdom are well settled jn the hands 
of Joash, ver. 17--21. And thus, after some interruption, things 
returned with advantage into the old channel. 
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of Ahaziah saw that her son 
was dead, she arose and destroyed all 
the seed royal. 2 But Jehosheba, 
the daughter of king Joram, sister of 
Ahaziah, took Joash the son of Aha- 


ziah, and stole him from among the} 


king’s sons which were slain; and 
they hid him, even him and his nurse, 
in the bedchamber from Athaliah, so 
that he was not slain. 3 And he was 
with her hid in the house of the 
Lorp six years. And Athaliah did 
reign over the land. 


God had assured David of the continu- 
ance of his family, which is called his or- 
daining a lamp for his anointed ; and this 
cannot but appear a great thing, now that we 
have read of the utter extirpation of so many 
royal families, one after another. Now here 
we have David’s promised lamp almost ex- 
tinguished and yet wonderfully preserved. 

I. It was almost extinguished by the bar- 
barous malice of Athaliah, the queen-mother, 
who, when she heard that her son Ahaziah 
was slain by Jehu, arose and destroyed ail 
the seed-royal (v. 1), all that she knew to be 
akin to the crown. Her husband Jehoram 
had slain all his brethren the sons of Je- 
hoshaphat, 2 Chron. xxi. 4. The Arabians 
had slain all Jehoram’s sons except Ahaziah, 
2 Chron. xxii. 1. Jehu had slain all their 
sons (2 Chron. xxii. 8) and Ahaziah himself. 
Surely never was royal blood so profusely 
shed. Happy the men of inferior birth, who 
live below envy and emulation! But, as if all 
this were but a small matter, Athaliah de- 
stroyed all that were left of the seed-royal. It 
was strange that one of the tender sex could 
be so barbarous, that one who had been 
herself. a king’s daughter, a king’s wife, and 
a king’s mother, could be so barbarous to a 
royal family, and a family into which she 
was herself ingrafted ; but she did it, 1. From 
a spirit of ambition. She thirsted after rule, 
and thought she could not get to it any other 
way. That none might reign with her, she 
slew even. the infants and sucklings that 
might have reigned after her. For fear of a 
competitor, not any must be reserved for a 
successor. 2. From a spirit of revenge and 
rage against God. The house of Ahab being 
utterly destroyed, and her son Ahaziah 
among the rest, because he was akin to it, 
she resolved, as it were, by way of reprisal, 
to destroy the house of David, and cut off 
his line, in defiance of God’s promise to per- 
petuate it—a foolish attempt and fruitless, 
for who can disannul what God hath pur- 
posed? Grandmothers have been thought 
more fond of their grandchildren than they 
were of their own; yet Ahaziah’s own mother 
is the wilful murderer of Ahaziah’s own 
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away one of the king’s sons, Jo } 
con tea him, v. 2,3... This ps a 
plucked out of the fire; what m mk 

slain we are not told, but, it seems, al 
a child in the nurse’s arms was not » 
or not enquired after, or at least not 
The person that delivered him was | 
aunt, the daughter of wicked Joram; ! 
will raise up protectors for those w v 
will have protected. The place of 
was the house of the Lord, one of 
bers belonging to the temple, ap 
liah seldom troubled. His aunt, by b 
him hither, put him under God’ Ys. 
protection, and so hid him by faith, ai 
was hidden. Now were Dayid’s 
good to one of his seed (Ps. xxvi 
secret of his tabernacle shall he 
good reason did this Joash, wh 
up, set himself to repair the hous 
Lord, for it had been a sanctuary 
Now was the promise made to 
up in one life, and yet it did not 
to the son of David will God, 
his promise, secure a spiritual : 
though sometimes reduced to a sm 
ber, brought very low, and seemin 
will be perpetuated to the end of time 
sometimes and unseen, but hidden i 
pavilion and unhurt. It was a spe 
vidence that Joram, though a ki 
king, married his daughter to 
priest, a godly priest. Some perk 
it a disparagement to the roy 
marry a daughter to a clergy 
proved a happy marriage, and t 
the royal family from ruin ; for 
terest in the temple gave her an 0 
to preserve the child, and her i 
royal family gave him an oppor’ 
him on the throne. See the 
care of Providence, and how it 
what it designs ; and see what 
lay up in store for their fami 
their children to those that 2 
good. 


4 And the seventh yea: 
sent and fetched the 
hundreds, with the cap 
guard, and brought them 
the house of the Lorn, 
covenant with them, and 
of them in the house of 
and showed them the 


piaea’ them, saying, 
thing that ye shall do; A 
art of you that enter in on the 
shall even be keepers of the 
e king’s house; 6 And 
d part shall be at the gate of Sur; 
t rd part at the gate behind 
: so shail ye keep the watch 
ouse, that it be not broken 
7 And two parts of all you 
forth on the sabbath, even 
all keep the watch of the house 
Lorp about the king. 8 And 
compass the king round 
every man with his weapons in 
nd: and he that cometh within 
nges, let him be slain: and be 
the king as he goeth ont and 
meth in. 9 And the captains 
hundreds did according to all 
hat Jehoiada the priest com- 
: and they took every man 
that were to come in on the 
with them that should go out 
abbath, and came to Jehoiada 
ft. 10 And to the captains 
hundreds did the priest give king 
d’s spears and shields, that were 
° temple of the Lorp. 11 And 
d stood, every man with his 
ons in his hand, round about the 

m the right corner of the tem- 
the left corner of the temple, 
the altar and the temple. 
he brought forth the king’s 
d put the crown upon him, and 
him the testimony; and-they 
im king, and anointed him ; : 
y clapped their hands, and 
d save the king. 


s Athaliah tyrannised. We have 
rticular account of her reign; no 
was of a piece with the beginniitg. 
hu was extirpating the worship of 
srael, she was establishing it in 
$ appears, 2 Chron. xxiv. 7. The 
d kingdom of Judah had heen de- 
by their alliance with the house of 
now one of that house is a curse 
¢ to both: sinful friendships speed 
All this while, Joash lay hid, en- 
crown and intended for it, and 
d alive m obscurity. Though the 
‘irs of heaven are now hidden, 
mows them not (1 John iii. 1), yet 
fixed when they shall appear in 
sh in his seventh year; by that 
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The death of Athaliah. 
time he was ready to be shown, not a babe, 
but, having served his first apprenticeship to 
life and arrived at his first climacterical year, 
he had taken a good step towards manhood ; 
by that time the people had grown weary of 
Athaliah’s tyranny and ripe for a revolution. 
How that revolution was effected we are here 
told. 

I. The manager of this great affair was 
Jehoiada the priest, probably the high priest, 
or at least the sagan (as the Jews called him) 
or suffragan to the high priest. By his birth 
and office he was a man in authority, whom 
the people were bound by the law to observe 
and obey, especially when there was no right- 
ful king upon the throne, Deut. xvii.12. By 
marriage he was allied to the royal family 
and, if all the seed-royal were destroyed, 
his wife, as daughter to Joram, had a better 
title to the crown than Athaliah had. By 
his eminent gifts and graces he was fitted to 
serve his country, and better service he could 
not do it than to free it from Athaliah’s usurp- 
ation; and we have reason to think he did 
not make this attempt till he had first asked 
counsel of God and known his mind, either 
by prophets or Urim, perhaps by both. 

If. The management was very discreet and 
as became so wise and good a man as Je- 
hoiada was. 

1. He concerted the matter with the rulers 
of hundreds and the captains, the men in 
office, ecclesiastical, civil, and military; he 
got them to him to the temple, consulted 
with them, laid before them the grievances 
they at present laboured under, gave them an 
oath of secresy, and, finding them free and 
forward to join with him, showed them the 
king’s son (v.4), and so well satisfied were 
they with his fidelity that they saw no reason 
to suspect an imposition. We may weli 
think what a pleasing surprise it was to the 
good people among them, who feared that the 
house and lineage of David were quite cut 
off, to find such a spark as this in the embers. 

2. He posted the priests and Levites, who 
were more immediately under his direction, 
in the several avenues to the temple, to keep 
the guard, putting them under the command 
of the rulers of hundreds, v.9. WUavid had 
divided the priests into courses, which waited 
by turns. Every sabbath-day morning a new 
company came into waiting, but the com- 
pany of the foregoing week did not go out 
of waiting till the sabbath evening, so that on 
the sabbath day, when double service was to 
be done, there was a double number to do it, 
both those that were to come in and those 
that were to go out. These Jehoiada em- 
ployed to attend on this great occasion; he 
armed them out of the magazines of the 
temple with David’s spears and shields, either 
his own or those he had taken from his ene- 
mies, which he devoted to God’s honour, v.10. 
If they were old and unfashionable, yet those 
that used them might,by their being David’s, 
be reminded of God’s covenant with him 
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which they were now acting in the defence of. 
['wo things they were ordered to do :—(1.) To 
protect the young king from being insulted; 
they must keep the watch of the king’s house 
w. 5), compass the king, and be with him 
(v. 8), to guard him from Athaliah’s parti- 
zans, for still there were those that thirsted 
after royal blood. (2.) To preserve the holy 
temple from being profaned by the concourse 
of people that would come together on this 
occasion (v. 6): Keep the watch of the house, 
that it be neither broken through nor broken 
down, and so strangers should crowd in, or 
such as were unclean. He was not so zea- 
lous for the projected revolution as to forget 
his religion. In times of the greatest hurry 
care must be taken, Ne detrimentum capiat 
eeciesia—That the holy things of God be not 
trenched upon. It is observable that Jehoiada 
appointed to each his place as well as his 
work (v. 6, 7), for good order contributes 
very much to the expediting .and accom- 
plishing of any great enterprise. Let every 
man know, and keep, aud make good, his 
post; and then the work will be done quickly. 
3. When the guards were fixed, then. the 
king was brought forth, v.12. Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Sion! for even in thy holy 
mountain thy king appears, a child indeed, 
but not such a one as brings a woe upon 
the land, for he is the son of nobles, the 
son of David (Eccl. x. 17)—a child indeed, 
but he had a good guardian, and, which was 
better, a good God, to goto. Jehoiada, 
without delay, proceeded to the coronation 
of this young king; for, though he was not 
yet capable of despatching business, he would 
be growing up towards it by degrees. . This 
was done with great solemnity, v. 12. (1.) 
In token of his bemg invested with kingly 
power, he put the crown upon him, though it 
was yet too large and heavy for his head. 
The regalia, it is probable, were kept in the 
temple, and so the crown was ready at hand. 
(2.) In token of his obligation to govern by 
law, and to make the word of God his rule, 
he gave him the testimony, put into his hand 
a Bible, in which he must read all the days 
of his life, Deut. xvii. 18, 19. (.3) In token 
of his receiving the Spirit, to qualify him 
for this great work to which he before was 
called, he anomted him.: Though notice is 
taken of the anointing of the kings only in 
case of interruption, as here, and in Solo- 
mon’s case, yet 1 know not but the cere- 
mony might be used for all their kings, at 
least those of the house of David, because 
their royalty was typical of Christ’s, who | 


was to be anointed above his fellows; above | doing. 
(4.) In token of the garded, else:she would have 

people’s acceptance of him and subjec-| brought her of this daring ' 
tion to his government, they clapped their | with her own ears she hearé 
hands for joy, and expressed: their hearty | the design been mevete 


all the sons of David. 


good wishes to him: Let the king live ; 
and thus they made him: king, made him | 
their king, consented to,’ and’ concurred | 
with, the divine appointment. 
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princes and the trumpeters 
king, and all the people of 
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Athaliah rent her clothes, an 
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For the priest had said, Le 
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16 And they laid hands on L 
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and there was she slain. 
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e king’s place. What was now 
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joiced, and the city was in quiet : and 


they slew Athaliah with the sword 


beside the king’s house. 21 Seven 
years old. was Jehoash when he began 


to reign. 8 | 
Jehoiada had now got over the hardest 
part of his work, when, by the death of 
Athaliah, the young prince had his way to 
the throne cleared of all opposition. He had 
now to improve his advantages for the per- 
fecting of the revolution and the settling of 
the government. ‘Two things we have an 
account of here :— , 
I. The good foundations he laid, by an 
original contract, v. 17. Now that prince 
and people were together in God’s house, as 
it should seem before they stirred, Jehoiada 
took care that they should jointly covenant 
with God, and mutually covenant with each 
other, that they might rightly understand 
their duty both to God and to one another, 
and be firmly bound to it. 1. He endea- 
youred to settle and secure the interests of 
religion among them, by a covenant between 


them and God. King and people would 


then cleave most firmly to each other when 
both had jomed themselves to the Lord. 
God had already, on his part, promised to be 
their God (Jehoiada could show them that 
in the book of the testimony); now the king 
and people on their part must covenant and 
agree that they will be the Lord’s people: in 
this covenant, the king stands upon the same 
level-with his subjects and is as much bound 
as any of them to serve the Lord. By this 
engagement they renounced Baal, whom 
many of them had worshipped, and resigned 
themselves to God’s government. It is well 
with a people when all the changes that pass 
over them help to revive, strengthen, and 
advance the interests of religion among them. 
And those are likely to prosper who set out 
in the world under fresh and sensible obli- 
gations to God and their duty. By our 
bonds to God the bonds of every relation are 
strengthened. They first gave themselves to 
the Lord, and then to us, 2 Cor. vili. 5. 2. 
He then settled both the coronation:oath and 
the oath of allegiance, the pacta conventa— 
covenant, between the king and the people, 
by which the king was obliged to govern 
according to law and to protect his subjects, 
and they were obliged, while he did so, to 
obey him and to bear faith and true alle- 
giance to him. Covenants are of use both 
to remind us of and to bind us to those duties 
which are already binding on us. Itis good, 
in all relations, for the parties to understand 
one another fully, particularly in that be- 
tween prince and subject, that the one may 
understand the limits of his power and pre- 
togative, the other those of his liberty and 
property; and never may the ancient land- 
marks which our fathers have set before 
them be removed. lad, day} Stee 

II. The good beginnings ‘he raised on 
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king of Judah. : 
those foundations. 1. Pursuant to their 
covenant with God they immediately abo- 
sished idolatry, which the preceding kings, 
-in compliance with the house ef Ahab, had 
introduced (v. 18): All the people of the land, 
the mob, got together, to show their zeal 
against idolatry; and every one, now that 
they were so well headed, would lend a hand 
to pull down Baal’s temple, his altars, and 
All his worshippers, it should 
seem, deserted him; only his priest Mattan 
stuck to his altar. Though all men forsook 
Baal, he would not, and there he was slain, 
the best sacrifice that ever was offered upon 
that altar. Having destroyed Baal’s temple, 
they appointed officers over the house of God, 
to see that the service of God was regularly 
performed by the proper persons, in due 
time, and according to the instituted manner. 
2. Pursuant to their covenant with one an- 
other they expressed a mutual readiness to 
and satisfaction in each other. (1.) The king 
was brought in state to the royal palace, and 
sat there on the throne of judgment, the 
thrones of the house of David (v. 19), ready 
to receive petitions and appeals, which he 
would cefer it to Jehoiada to give answers to 
and to give judgment upon. (2.) The people 
rejoiced, and Jerusalem was in quiet (v. 20), 
and Josephus says they kept a feast of joy 
many days, making good Solomon’s observa- 
tion (Prov. xi. 10), When it goes well with the 
righteous the city rejoices, and when the wicked 
perish there is shouting. 


CHAP. XII. 


This chapter gives us the history of the reign of Joash, which 
does not answer to that glorious beginning of it which we had 
an account of in the foregoing chapter; he was not so illustrious 
at forty years old as he was at seven, yet his reign is to be rec- 
koned one of the better sort, and appears much worse in Chro- 
nicles (2 Chron. xxiy.) than it does here, for there we find the 
blcad of one of God’s prophets laid a this door; here we are 
on’y told, I. That heedid well while Jehoiada lived, ver. 1—3. 
II. That he was careful and active to repair the temple, ver. 4— 
16. 111. That after a mean compact with Hazael (ver. 17, 18) 
he died ingloriously, ver. 19—21. 


N the seventh year of Jehu Jehoash 
4 began to reign; and forty years 
reigned he in Jerusalem. And his 
mother’s name was Zibiah of Beer- 
sheba. 2 And Jehoash did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lorp 
all his days wherein Jehoiada the 
priest instructed him. 3 But the 
high places were not taken away : the 
people still sacrificed and burnt in- 
cense in the high places. 

The general account here given of Joash 
is, 1. That he reigned forty years. As he 
began his reign when he was very young, he 
might, in the course of nature, have con- 
tinued much longer, for he was cut off when 


he was but forty-seven years old, v. 1. 2.) 


That he did that which was right as long 
as Jehoiada lived to instruct him, v. 2. 
Many young men have come too soon to an 
estate—have had wealth, and power, and li- 


~ herty, before they knew howto use them—and 


it has been of bad cor 
against this danger 
by having such a good dit 
was, so wise, and experienc 
to him, and by having so : 
to hearken to him and be di 
even when he was grown up. } 
a great mnercy to young people, and 
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have those about them that wi 
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the Lord; and they then do wis 
for themselves when they are w 
counselled and ruled by such. A 
to himself brings his mother to sh 
child left to such a tuition may b 
self to honour and comfort. 3. 
high places were not taken away, 0. : 
and down the country they had alta 
for sacrifice and incense, to the hon 
God of Israel only, but in competi 
and at least in tacit contempt of, his ; 
Jerusalem, These private altars, 1 
had been more usedin the late bad 
formerly, because it was not safe 
Jerusalem, nor was the temple-se 
formed as it should have been; and, 
be, Jehoiada connived at them, beca re 
well-meaning people were glad of the 
they could not have better, and he 
that the reforming of the temple, and 
things into a good posture there, w 
degrees draw people from their hig 
and they would dwindle of the 
perhaps neither the king nor the 
zeal enough to carry on their’reform 
far, nor courage and strength enoug 
counter such an inveterate usage. — 
4 And Jehoash said to the j 
All the money of the dedicated 
that is brought into the ho 
Lorp, even the money of 
that passeth the account, 
that every man is set at, and 
money that cometh into « 
heart to bring into the h 
Lorp, 5 Let the priests 
them, every man of his acqua 
and let them repair the breach 
house, wheresoever any breac 
be found. 6 But it was 
the three and twentieth year | 
Jehoash the priests had n ot | 
the breaches of the house. | 
king Jehoash called for Jehoi 
priest, and the other pri 
unto them, Why repair 
breaches of the house ? 
receive no more money 
quaintance, but deliver 


breaches of the house. 


ay 


te? 


a to receive no more 
people, neither to re- 
‘breaches of the house. 9 
da the priest took a chest, 
red a hole in the lid of it, and 
beside the altar, on the right 
me cometh into the house of 
ORD : and the priests that kept 
jor put therein all the money 
as brought into the house of 
orp. 10 And it was so, when 
w that there was much money 
hest, that the king’s scribe and 
priest came up, ‘and they put 
Pas, and told the money that 
found in the house of the Lorp. 
they gave the money, being 
to the hands of them that did 
rk, that had the oversight of 
se of the Lorp: and they 

it out to the carpenters and build- 
nee 
}, that wrought upon the house of 
ORD, 12 And to masons, and 
of stone, and to buy timber 
wed stone to repair the breaches 
he house of the Lorp, and for all 
laid out for the house to re- 
13 Howbeit there were not 
‘for the house of the Lorp 
of silver, snuffers, basons, trum- 
any vessels of gold, or vessels 
jSilver, of the money that was 
into the house of the Lorn: 
they gave that to the work- 
d repaired therewith the house 
Lorp. 15 Moreover they 
d not with the men, into 
hand they delivered the money 
bestowed on workmen: for 
ealt faithfully. 16 The trespass 
and sin money was not 
into the house of the Lorn: 
‘the priests’. 
e here an account of the repairing 
ple in the reign of Joash. 
seems, the temple had gone out of 
hough Solomon built it very strong, 
t materials and in the best manner, 
e€ it went to decay, and there were 
found in it (v. 5), in the roofs, or 
floors, the ceiling, or wainscoting, 
S, or the partitions of the courts. 
poles themselves are the worse for 


; but the heavenly temple will 
old. Yet it-was not only the 


- The repairing of the Temple. 


God (2 Chron. xxiv. 7). and, out of enmity 
to the service of the temple, had damaged 
the buildings of it, and the priests had not 
taken care to repair the breaches in time, so 
that they went worse and worse. Unwerthy 
were those husbandmen to have this valuable 
vineyard let out to them upon such easy 
terms who could not afford to keep the wine- 
press in due and tenantable repair, Matt. xxi. 
33. Justly did their great Lord sue them 
for this permissive waste, and by his judg- 
ments recover locum vastatum—for dilapida- 
tions (as the law speaks), when this neglected 
temple was laid even with the ground. 

Il. The king himself was (as it should 
seem) the first and forwardest man that took 
eare for the repair of it. We do not find 
that the priests complained of it or that Je- 
hoiada himself was active in it, but the kang 
was zealous in the matter, 1. Because he 
was king, and God expects and requires from 
those who have power that they use it for 
the maintenance and support of religion, 
the redress of grievances, and reparation of 
decays, for the exciting and engaging of 
ministers to do their part and people theirs. 
2. Because the temple had been both his 
nursery and his sanctuary when he was a 
child, in a grateful remembrance of which he 
how appeared zealous for the honour of it. 
Those who have experienced the comfort and 
benefit of religious assemblies will make the 
reproach of them their burden (Zeph. iii. 18), 
the support of them their care, and the pros- 
perity of them their chief joy. 

III. The priests were ordered to collect 
money for these repairs, and to take care that 
the work was done. ‘The king had the affairs 
of his kingdom to mind, and could not him- 
self inspect this affair, but he employed the 
priests to. manage it, the fittest persons, and 
most likely, one would think, to be hearty 
init. 1. He gave them orders for the levy- 
ing of the money of the dedicated things. 
They must not stay till it was paid in, but 
they must call for it where they knew it was 
due, in their respective districts, as redemp- 
tion-money (by virtue of the law, Eaod. xxx. 
12), or as estimation-money (by virtue of the 
law, Lev. xxvii. 2, 3), or as a free-will offer- 
ing, v. 4. This they were to gather every 
man of his acquaintance, and it was supposed 
that there was no man but had acquaintance 
with some or other of the priests. Note, We 
should take the opportunity that God gives 
us of exciting those we have a particular ac- 
quaintance with to that which is good. 2. 
He gave them orders for laying out the money 
they had levied in repairing the breaches of 
the house, v. 5. 

IV. This method did not answer the in- 
tention, v. 6. Little money was raised. 
Either the priests were careless, and did not 
call on the people to pay in their dues, or the 
people had so little confidence in the priests’ 
management that they were backward to pay 
money into their hands; if they were dis- 
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Death of Joash, king of Judah. 


shame; if with, it was more theirs. 
what money was raised was not applied to 
the proper use: The breaches of the house 
were not repaired; the priests thought it 
might serve as well as it had done, and there- 
fore put off repairmg from time to time. 
Church work is usually slow work, but it is 
a pity that churchmen, of all men, should be 


slow at it. Perhaps what little money they | fubrilia fabri—Every artist has his tr 


raised they thought it necessary to use for 
the maintenance of the priests, which must 
needs fall much short when ten tribes had 
wholly revolted and the other two were 
wretchedly corrupted. 

VY. Another method was therefore taken. 
The king had his heart much set upon havy- 
ing the breaches of the house repaired, v. 7. 
His apostasy, at last, gives us cause to ques- 
tion whether he had as good an affection for 
the service of the temple as he had for the 
structure. Many have been zealous for 
building and beautifying churches, and for 
other forms of godliness, who yet have been 
strangers to the power of it. However, we 
commend his zeal, and blame him not for 
reproving even his tutor Jehoiada himself 
when he saw him remiss; and so convincing 
was his reproof that the priests owned them- 
selyes unworthy to be any longer employed, 
and consented to the taking of some other 
measures, and the giving up of the money 
they had received into other hands, v. 8. It 
was honestly done, when they found they 
had not spirit to do it themselves, not to 
hinder other people from doing it. Another 
course was taken, 

1. For raising money, v. 9,10. The money 
was not paid into private hands, but put into 
a public chest, and then people brought it in 
readily and in great abundance, not only 
their dues, but their free-will offerings for so 
goodawork. The high priest and the secre- 
tary of state counted the money out of the 
chest, and laid it by in specie for the use to 
which it was appropriated. When public 
distributions are made faithfully public con- 
tributions will be made cheerfully. The 
money that was given, (1.) Was dropped into 
the chest through a hole in the lid, past re- 
cal, to intimate that what has been once re- 
signed to God must never be resumed. Every 
man, as he purposeth in his heart, so let him 
give. (2.) The chest was put on the right 
hand as they went in, which, some think, is 
alluded to in that rule of charity which our 
Saviour gives, Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth. But, while they were 
getting all they could for the repair’of the 
temple, they did not break in upon that 
which was the stated maintenance of the 
priests, v. 16. The trespass-money and the 
sin-money (which were given to them by 
that law, Lev. v. 15, 16) were reserved to 
them. Let not the servants of the temple 
be starved under colour of repairing the 
breaches of it. 
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L! wit ‘ 
2; For laying out the 
. S n mn % 
this nature, having other work to 
into the hands of those that did the 
at least had the oversight of it, v. 11. } 
were fittest to be entrusted with this by 
whose employment lay that way. 


signed ; but let not those who are ¢a 
war the holy warfare entangle themse 
the affairs of this life. ‘Those that ¥ 
entrusted did the business, [1.] Ca 
purchasing materials and paying 
v. 12. Business is done with exp 
when those are employed in it that 
stand it and know which way to go al 
[2.] Faithfully ; such a reputation # 
for honesty that there was no ocea 
examine their bills or audit their ac 
Let all that are entrusted with ie i 
or public work, learn hence to dez 
as those that know God will 
them, whether men do or no. , ‘Thi 
think it is no sin to cheat the goye 
cheat the country, or cheat the chure 
be of another mind when God shall § 
sins in order before them. id 
(2.) They did not lay it out in o: 
for the temple, in vessels of gold ¢ 
but in necessary repairs first (v. 13), 
we may learn, in all our expenses! 
that the preference which is most 3 
and, in dealing for the public, to dea 
would for ourselves. After the repa 
finished we find the overplus urn 
plate for the service of the temple, 
XXiv. 14. 4 ie 
17 Then Hazael king of Syri 
up, and fought against Gath, an 
it: and Hazael set his face to 
to Jerusalem. 18 And Jehoas! 
of Judah took all the hallowed 
that Jehoshaphat, and Jehorat 
Ahaziah, his fathers, kings of ¢ 
had dedicated, and his own ha 
things, and all the gold the 
found in the treasures of the hi 
the Lorp, and in the kir 
and sent 7 to Hazael king 
and he went away from Jé 
19 And the rest of the acts 0 
and all that he did, ave they n 
ten in the book of the chron 
the kings of Judah? 20 
servants arose, andmadeae 
and slew Joash in the hor 
which goeth down to Silla. 
Jozachar the son of Shin 
Jehozabad the son of § 
servants, smote him, and he di 
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Sitivhad revolied fram God and 
th an idolater and a persecutor 
the Lord went out against him, 
‘state was worse than his first. 

ealth and honour became an easy 
neighbours. Hazael, when he 
ed Israel (ch. x. 32), threatened 
1 Jerusalem likewise, took Gath, a 
‘city (v. 17), and thence intended to 
i ith his forces against Jerusalem, the 
, the holy city, but whose defence, 
unt of its sinfulness, had departed. 
neither spirit nor strength to 
d against him, but gave him all the 
things, and all the gold that was 


of the temple (v. 18), to bribe him to 
h another way. If it were lawful to do 

: the public safety, better part. with the 
of the temple than expose the temple 
yet, 1. If he had not forsaken God, 
rfeited his protection, his affairs would 
been brought to this extremity, but 
have forced Hazael to retire. 2. 
mished himself, and made himself 
mean, lost the honour of a prince and a 
r, and of an Israelite too, in alienating 
sdicated things. 3. He impoverished 
‘and his kingdom. And, 4. He 
_ Hazael to come again, when he 


a stroke. And it had this effect, 
next year the host of Syria came up 
Jerusalem, destroyed the prince, and 
ed the city, 2 Chron. xxiv. 23, 24. 

His life became an easy prey to his 
ants. They conspired against him 
slew him (v. 20, 21), not aiming at his 
dom, for they opposed not his son’s suc- 
‘him, but to be avenged on him for 
me he had committed; and we are 
Chronicles that his murdering the 
Jehoiada’s son, was the provocation. 
how unrighteous soever they were 
nce was not theirs, nor did it belong 
‘to repay), God was righteous; and 
not the only time that he let even 
now that it was “at their peril if they 
ed his anointed and did his prophets 
m, and that, when he comes to make 
on for blood, the blood of prophets 
_the account very high. Thus fell 
vho began in the spirit and ended in 
God usually sets marks of his 
€ upon apostates, even in this life; 
ey, of all sinners, do.most reproach 


- CHAP. XIII. 


Beene us again to the history of the kings of Israel, 

larly of ine family of Jehan. We have here an ac-= 
the reign, I 
fears. 1. His bad character in general (ver. 1, 2), 
. he was brought into (ver. 3), and the low ebb of his 
f. 7. 2. His humiliation before God, and God’s com- 
him, ver. 4,5, and again, ver. 23, 3. His con- 
idolatry notwithstanding, ver. 6. 4. His death, 


. OF his son Jehoahaz, which continued 


th in his exchequer and in thetrea-. 


carry home so rich a booty without | 


ay 


were Pie ig 


years. Here isa general account of his reign in the usne 
form (ver. 10—13), but 2 particular account of the death oj 
Elisha in his time. 1. The kind visit the king made him (ver. 
14), the encouragement he gave the king in his wars witr 
Syria, ver. 15—I9. 2. His death and burial (ver. 20), and « 
mitacle wrought by his bones, ver. 21. And, lastly, the advan 
tages Joash a against the Syrians, according to his predic. 
tions, ver. 24, 25. 


N the three and twentieth year of 
Joash the son of Ahaziah king of 
Judah Jehoahaz the son of Jehu be- 
gan to reign over Israel in Samaria, 
and reigned seventeen years. 2 And 
he did that which was evil in the sight 
of the Lorp, and foliowed the sins of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, which 
made Israel to sin; he departed not 
therefrom. 3 each the anger of the 
Lorp was kindled against Israel, and 
he delivered them into the hand of 


Hazael king of Syria, and into the © 


hand of Ben-hadad the son of Hazael, 
all their days. 4 And Jehoahaz be- 
sought the Lorp, and the Lorp 
hearkened unto him: for he saw the 
oppression of Israel, because the king 
of Syria oppressed them. 5 (And 
the Lorp gave Israel a saviour, sa 
that they went out from under the 
hand of the Syrians: and the children 
of Israel dwelt in their tents, as be- 
foretime. 6 Nevertheless they de- 
parted not from the sins of the house 
of Jeroboam, who made Israel sin, 
but walked there : and there re- 
mained the grove also in Samaria.) 
7 Neither did he leave of the people 
to Jehoahaz but fifty horsemen, and 
ten chariots, and ten thousand foot- 
men; for the king of Syria had de- 
stroyed. them, and had made them 
like the dust by threshing. 8 Now 
the rest of the acts of J ehoahaz, and 
all that he did, and his might. are 
they not written in the book of the 
chronicles of the kings of Israel? 9 
And Jehoahaz slept with his fathers ; 


and they buried him in Samaria : and 


Joash his son reigned in his stead. 


This general account of the reign of Jeho~ 
ahaz, and of the state of Israel during his 
seventeen years, though short, is long enough 
to let us see two things which are es af. 
fecting and instructive :— 

I. The glory of Israel_raked up in the 
ashes, buried and lost, and turned into 
shame. How unlike does Israel appear here 
fo what it had been and might have been! 
How is its crown profaned and its honour 
laid in the dust! 1. Tt was the honour of 
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‘ver. 8,9. II. OF his grandson Joash, which continued sixteen 


iS 


Israel that they worshipped 
and true God, who is a Spirit, an eternal 
mind, and had rules by which to worship 


him of his own appointment; but by chang- 


ing the glory of their incorruptible God into 
the similitude of an oz, the truth of God into 
a lie, they lost this honour, and levelled 
themselves with the nations that worshipped 
the work of their own hands. We find here 


that the king followed the sins of Jeroboam 


(v. 2), and the people departed not from them, 


_ but walked therein, v. 6. There could not 


be a greater reproach than these two idolized 
calves were to a people that were instructed 
in the service of God and entrusted with the 
lively oracles. In all the history of the ten 
tribes we never find the least shock given to 
that idolatry, but, in every reign, still the 
calf was their god, and they separated them- 
selves to that shame. 


cial protection of heaven; God himself was 
thei defence, the shield of their help and 
the sword of their excellency. Happy wast 
thou, O Israel! upon this account. But 
here,- as often before, we find them stripped 
of this glory, and exposed to the insults of 
all their neighbours. ‘They by their sins 
provoked God to anger, and then he delivered 
them into the hands of Hazael and Benhadad, 
v. 3. Hazael oppressed Israel, v. 22. Surely 
never was any nation so often plucked and 
pillaged by their neighbours as Israel was. 
This the people brought upon themselves by 
sin; when they had provoked God to pluck 
up their hedge, the goodness of their land 
did but tempt their neighbours to prey upon 
them. So low was Israel brought in this 
reign, by the many depredations which the 
Syrians made upon them, that the militia of 
the kingdom and all the force they could 
bring into the field were but fifty horsemen, 


‘ten chariots, and 10,000 feotmen, a despicable 


muster, v. 7. Have the thousands of Israel 
come to this? How has the gold become 
dim !~ The debauching of a nation will cer- 
tainly be the debasing of it. 

II. Some sparks of Israel’s ancient honour 
appearmg in these ashes. It is not quite 
forgotten, notwithstanding all these quarrels, 
that this people is the Israel of God and he 
is the God of Israel. For, 1. It was the an- 
cient honour of Israel that they were a pray- 
ing people: and here we find somewhat of 
that honour revived; for Jehoahaz their king, 
in his distress, besought the Lord (v. 4), ap- 
plied for help, not to the calves (what help 
could they give him?) but to the Lord. It 
becomes kings to be beggars at God’s door, 
and the greatest of men to be humble peti- 
tioners at the footstool of his throne. Need 
will drive them to it. 2. It was the ancient 
honour of Israel that they had God nigh unto 
them in all that which they called upon him 
for (Deut. iv. 7), and so he was here. Though 

e might justly have rejected the prayer as 
an abomination to him, yet the Lord heark- 


the only living 


2. 1t was the honour: 
- of Israel that they were taken under the spe- 


Israel a saviour (v. | 
for all his days H 
(v. 22), but his son, t 
his father’s prayers, God gave succe 
the Syrians, so that he recovered | 
which they had taken from his fath 
This gracious answer God gave t 
of Jehoahaz, not for his sake, or the 
that. unworthy people, but in re 
of his covenant with Abraham (v. 2) 
in such exigencies as these, he had lon; 
promised to have respect to, Lev. 
See how swift God is to show 
ready to hear prayers, how willi 
out a reason to be gracious, else — 
not look so far back as that ancient 
which Israel had so often broken 
feited all the benefit of. Let this i 
engage us for ever to him, and 
even those that have forsaken him 
and repent ; for there is forgiveness wii 
that he may be feared. 

10 In the thirty and seventh 
of Joash king of Judah began. 
the son of Jehoahaz to rei 
Israel in Samaria, and reigned 
years. 11 And he did that whi 
evil in the sight of the Lorn; 1 
parted not from all the sins of 
boam the son of Nebat, who 
Israel sin: but he walked th 
And the rest of the acts of J 
all that he did, and his might 
with he fought against Amaziah 
of Judah, are they not written i 
book of the chronicles of th 
Israel? 13 And Joash slep 
fathers; and Jeroboam sat 
throne : and Joash was buri 
maria with the kings of Is 
Now Elisha was fallen sick ofhi 
ness whereof he died. And Joi 
king of Israel came down 
and wept over his face, and s 
father, my father, the chariot 
and the horsemen thereof. 
Elisha said unto him, Take b 
rows. And he took unto him! 
arrows. 16 And he said 
of Israel, Put thine han 
bow. And he put his hand 
and Elisha put his hands yy 
king’s hands. 17, And hes: 
the window eastward. Andt 
it. Then Elisha said, § 
he shot. And he said, 
of the Lorp’s deliverance, am 
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rance from Syria: for| 
mite the Syriansin Aphek, 
e consumed them. 18 
, Take the arrows. And 
k them. And he said unto the 
To . 
of Israel, Smite upon the ground. 
he smote thrice, and stayed. 
And the man of God was wroth 
him, and said, Thou shouldest 
mitten five or six times; then 
¢ thou smitten Syria till thou 
consumed it: whereas now thou 


smite Syria but thrice. 
hhave here Jehoash, or Joash, the son 
oahaz and grandson of Jehu, upon the 
of Israel. Probably the house of 
tended some respect to the house of 
hen they gave this heir-apparent to 
own the same name with him that was 
@ of Judah. ; 
e general account here given of him 
reign is much the same with what 
ve already met with, and has little in 
matkable, v. 10—13. He was none of 
rst, and yet, because he kept up that 
and politic idolatry of the house of 
am, it is said, He did that which was 
e sight of the Lord. That one evil 
ough to leave an indelible mark of 
‘upon his name; for, how little evil 
men saw in it, it was, in the sight of 
d, avery wicked thing; and we are 
t his judgment is according to truth. 
ervable how lightly the inspired pen- 
m passes over his acts, and his might 
ferewith he warred, leaving it to the com- 
-historians to record them, while he takes 
only of the respect he showed to Eli- 
me good action shall make a better 
n God’s book than twenty great ones; 
his account, it gains a man a much 
‘Yeputation to honour a prophet than 
quer a king and his army. ~ 
he particular account of what passed 
him and Elisha has several things 
emarkable. 
isha fell sick, v. 14.- Observe, (1.) 
ed long ; for it was now about sixty 
since he was first called to be a pro- 
‘It was a great mercy to Israel, and 
y to the sons of the prophets, that 
v continued so long a burning and 
ing light. Elijah finished his testimony 
a fi urth part of that time. God’s pro- 
have their day set them, some longer, 
‘shorter, as Infinite Wisdom sees fit. | 
ll the latter part of his time, from the 
of Jehu, which was forty-five years 
ash began his reign, we find no 
made of him, or of any thing he 
we find him here upon his death-bed. 
ht be useful to the last, and yet not 
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—— Joash visits the 


was visited with the visitation of all men. If 
God honour some above others, who yet are 
not inferior to them in gifts or graces, who 
shall find fault? May he not do what he will 
with his own ? 

2. King Joash visited him in his sickness, 
and wept over him, v. 14. ‘This was an evi- 
dence of some good in him, that he had a 
value and affection for a faithful prophet ; so 
far was he from hating and persecuting him 
as a troubler of Israel that he loved and ho- 
noured him as one of the greatest blessings 
of his kingdom, and lamented the loss of 
him. There have been these who would not 
be obedient tv the word of God, and yet 
have had the faithful ministers of it so mani- 
fested in their consciences that they could 
not but have an honour for them. Observe 
here, (1.) When the king heard of Elisha’s 
sickness he came to visit him, and to receive 
his dying counsel and blessing ; and it was 
no disparagement to him, though a king, 
thus to honour one whom God honoured. 
Note, It may turn much to our spiritual ad- 
vantage to attend the sick-beds and death- 
beds of good ministers and other good men, 
that we may learn to die, and may be encou- 
raged in religion by the living comforts they 
have from it ina dying hour. (2.) Though 
Elisha was very old, had been a great while 
useful, and, in the course of nature, could 
not continue long, yet the king, when he 
saw him sick and likely to die, wept over 
him. The aged are most experienced and 
therefore can worst be spared. In many 
causes, one old witness is worth ten young 
ones. (3.) He lamented him in the same 
words with which Elisha had himself la- 
mented the removal of Ehjah: My father, 
my father. It is probable he had heard or 
read them in that famous story. Note, Those 
that give just honours to the generation that 
goes before them are often recompensed with 


the like from the generation that comes after . 
them. He that watereth, that watereth with 


tears, shall be watered, shall be so watered, 
also himself, when it comes to his own turn, 
Prov. xi. 25. (4.) This king was herein 
selfish ; he lamented the loss of Elisha be- 
cause he was as the chariot and horsemen of 
Israel, and therefore could be ill spared when 
Israel was so poor in chariots and horsemen, 
as we find they were (v. 7), when they had 
in all but fifty horsemen and ten chariots. 
Those who consider how much good men 
contribute to the defence ofa nation, and the 
keeping off of God’s judgments, will see 
cause to lament the removal of them. 

3. Elisha gave the king great assurances 
of his success against the Syrians, Israel's 
present oppressors, and encouraged him to 
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praca the war against them with vigour. 

isha was aware that therefore he was loth 
to part with him because he looked upon 
him as the great bulwark of the kingdom 
against that common enemy, and depended 
much upon his blessings and prayers in his 
designs against them. ‘ Well,” says Elisha, 
“if that be the cause of your grief, let not 
that trouble thee, for thou shalt be victorious 
over the Syrians when I am in my grave. I 
die, but God will surely visit you. He has 
the residue of the Spirit, and can raise up 
other prophets to pray for you.” God’s 
grace is not tied to one hand. He can bury 
his workmen and yet carry on his work. To 
animate the king against the Syrians he gives 
him a sign, orders him to ‘take bow and ar- 
rows (v. 15), to intimate to him that, in order 
to the deliverance of his kingdom from the 
Syrians, he must put himself into a military 
posture and resolve to undergo the perils and 
fatigues of war. God would be the agent, 
but he must be the instrument. And that 
he should be successful he gives hima token, 
by directing him, 

(1.) To shoot an arrow towards Syria, v. 
16,17. The king, no doubt, knew how to 
manage a bow better than the prophet did, 
and yet, because the arrow now to be shot 
was to have its significancy from the divine 
institution, as if he were now to be disci- 
plined, he received the words of command 
from the prophet: Put thy hand upon the 
bow—Open the window—Shoot. Nay, as if 
he had been a child that never drew a bow 
before, Elisha put his hands upon the king’s 
hands, to signify that in all his expeditions 
against the Syrians he must look up to God 
for direction and strength, must reckon his 
own hands not sufficient for him, but go on 
in adependence upon divine aid. He teacheth 
my hands to war, Ps. xviii. 34; exliy. 1. The 
trembling hands of a dying prophet, as they 
signified the concurrence and communication 
of the power of God, gave this arrow more 
force than the hands of the king in his full 
strength. The Syrians had made themselves 
masters of the country that’ lay eastward, 
ch. x. 33. Thitherward therefore the arrow 
was directed, and such, an interpretation 
given by the prophet of the shooting of this 
arrow, though shot in one respect at random, 
as made it, [1.] A commission to the king 
to attack the Syrians, notwithstanding their 
power and possession. [2.] A promise of 
success therein. It is the arrow of the Lord’s 
deliverance, even the arrow of deliverance from 
Syria. It is God that commands deliver- 
ance; and, when he will effect it, who can 
hinder? The arrow of deliverance is his. He 
shoots out his arrows, and the work is done, 
Ps. xviii. 14. ‘‘ Thou shalt smite the Syrians 
in Aphek, where they are now encamped, or 
where they are to have a general rendezvous 
of their forces, till thou have consumed those 
of them that are vexatious and oppressive to 
thee and thy kingdom.” 
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(2.) To sin ike 2A 
'The prophet havi 
him of victory over 
try him and see what improv: 
make of his victories, wheth 
them on with more zeal than A 
Benhadad lay at his mercy. For th 
this he bids him smite ‘with the ar 
the ground: “ Believe them brough 
ground by the arrow of the Lord’s de 
and laid at thy feet; and now show n 
thou wilt do to them when thou ha 
down, whether thou wilt do as Dz 
when God gave him the necks of 
beat them small as the dust before t 
Ps. xviii. 40, 42. The king showed 
eagerness and flame which one mig 
expected upon this occasion, but 
thrice, and no more. Either out of 
tenderness to the Syrians, he sm 
were afraid of hurting them, at least 
ing them, willing to. show mercy 
that never did, nor ever would, shoy 
to him or his people. Or, perhaps, h 
thrice, and very coldly, because he’ 
it but a silly thing, that it looked i 
childish for a king to beat the floor} 
arrows; and thrice was often enou 
him to play the fool merely to ple 
prophet. But, by.contemning the 
lost the thing signified, sorely to the 
the dying prophet, who was angry w 
and told him he should have smitt 
six times. Not being straitened in th 
and promise of God, why should 
straitened in his own expectation: 
deavours ?. Note, It cannot but be 
to good men to see those they wis! 
stand in their own light and forsz 
own mercies, to see them lose ne’ 
tages against their spiritual enemies 
give them advantage. ’ 5 

20 And Elisha died, 
buried him, And the ba nds _ 
Moabites invaded the land 
coming in of the year. 217 
came to’pass, as they were bu 
man, that, behold, they spied 
of men; and, they cast the m 
the sepulchre of Elisha: ane 
the man was let down, and 
the bones of Elisha, he revit 
stood up on his feet. 22 Bui 
king of Syria oppressed Israe 
days of Jehoahaz. 23 And th 
was .gracious unto them, % 
compassion on them, and k 
unto them, because of 
with Abraham, Isaac, ani 
would not destroy them, 
he them from his pre 
24 So Hazael king of Sy: 


Lc 


a4 
son reigned in his 
nd Jehoash the son of 
az took again out of the hand 
dad the son of Hazael the 


Jehoahaz his father by war. 
2s did Joash beat him, and 
the cities of Israel. 
ere attend, — 
ulchre of Elisha: he died in a 
and they buried him ; and what 
ows, 1. What power there was in 
> keep off judgments; for, as soon 
was dead, the bands of the Moabites 
d the land—not great armies to face 
he field, but roving sculking bands, 
dered and plundered by surprise. 
many ways to chastise a provoking 
The king was apprehensive of dan- 
om the Syrians, but, behold, the 
invade him. ‘Trouble comes some- 
that point whence we least feared 
mentioning of this immediately 
é death of Elisha intimates that the 
of God’s faithful prophets is a pre- 
judgments coming. When ambas- 
recalled heralds may be expected. 
power there was in his dead 
it communicated life to another dead 
-®. 21. This great miracle, though 
efly related, was a decided proof of 
mission and a confirmation of all his 
s. It was also a plain indication 
life after this. When Elisha died, 
not an end of him, for then he 
ot have done this. From operation 
er existence. By this it appeared 
Lord was still the God of Elisha; 
re Hlisha still lived, for God is not the 
f the dead, but of the living. And it 
erhaps, have a reference to Christ, by 
eath and burial the grave is made to 
ers a safe and happy passage te life. 
Se intimated that though Elisha was 
t, in virtue of the promises made 
, Israel’s interests, though they seemed 
k and lost, should revive and flou- 
in. ‘The neighbours were carrying 
body of a man to the grave, and, 
fall into the hands of the Moabites, 
whom they saw at a distance near 
where the body was to be interred, 
corpse in the next convenient 
h proved to be Elisha’s sepulchre. 
man, upon touching Hlisha’s bones, 
and, it is likely, went home again 
friends. Josephus relates the story 
e, That some thieves, having robbed 
ered an honest traveller, threw his 
‘into Elisha’s grave, and it imme- 
iyed. Elijah was honoured éx his 
Elisha was honoured after his 
God thus dispenses honours as 
but, one way or other, the rest of 
Saints will be glorious, Isa. xi. 10. 
ae) . 
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It is good being near the saints and having 
our lot with them both in life and death. 
Ul. The sword of Joash king of Israel; 
and we find it successful against the Syrians. 
1. The cause of his success was God’s fa- 
vour (v. 23): The Lord was gracious to them, 
had compassion on them in their miseries and 
respect unto them. ‘The several expressions 
here of the same import call upon us to. ob- 
serve and admire the triumphs of divine 
goodness in the deliverance of such a pro- 
voking people. It was of the Lord’s mer- 
cies that they were not consumed, because 
he would not destroy themas yet. He fore- 
saw they would destroy themselves at last, 
but as yet he would reprieve them, and give 
them space to repent. ‘The slowness of 
God’s processes against sinners must be 


construed to the honour of his mercy, not 


the impeachment of his justice. 2. The effect 
of his success was Israel’s benefit. He re- 
covered out of the hands of Benhadad the 
cities of Israel which the Syrians were pos- 
sessed of, v. 25. ‘This was a great kindness 
to the cities themselves, which were hereby 
brought from under the yoke of oppression, 
and to the whole kingdom, which was much 
strengthened by the reduction of those cities, 
Thrice Joash beat the Syrians, just as often 
as he had struck the ground with the arrows, 
and then a full stop was put to the course of 
his victories. Many haye repented, when 
it was too late, of their distrusts and the 
straitness of their desires. 
CHAP. XIV. 


This chapter continues the history of the succession in the king 
doms both of Judah and Israel. I. In the kingdom of Judah 
here is, 1. Ths entire history (as much as 1s recorded in this 
book) of Amaziah’s reign. (1.) His good character, ver. 1—4 
(2.) The justice he executed on the murderers of his father, ver 
5, 6. (3.) His victory oyer the Edomites, ver. 7. (4.) His war 
with Joash, and his defeat in that war, ver. 8—l4. (5.) His 
fall, at last, by a conspiracy against him, ver 17—20. 2. The 
beginning of the history of Azariah, ver, 21,22. If. In the 
kingdom of Israel, the conclusion of the reign of Joash (ver, 1a, 
16), and the entire history of Jeroboam his son, the second of 
that name, ver. 23—29. How many great men are made to 
stand in a little compass in God’s book ! 


N the second year of Joash son of 
Jehoahaz king of Israel reigned 
Amaziah the son of Joash king of 
Judah. 2 He was twenty and five 
years old when he began to reign, and 
reigned twenty and nine years in Je- 
rusalem. And his mother’s name 
was Jehoaddan of Jerusalem. 3 And 
he did that which was right m the 
sight of the Lorn, yet not like David 
his father: he did accordmg to all 
things as Joash his father did. 4 
Howbeit the high places were not 
taken away: as yet. the people did 
sacrifice and burn incense on the 
high places. 5 And it came to pass, 
as soon as the kingdom was confirmed 
in his hand, that he slew his servants 
which had slain the king his father 
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he ‘slew not: according unto that 
which is written in the book of the 
law of Moses, wherein the Lorp 
commanded, saying, The fathers shall 
not be put to death for the children, 
nor the children be put to death for 
the fathers; but every man shall be 
put to death for his own sin. 7 He 
slew of Edom in the valley of salt ten 
thousand, and took Selah by war, and 
called the name of it Joktheel unto 
this day. 

Amaziah, the son and successor of Joash, 
is the king whom here we have an account 
of. Let us take a view of him, 

I. In the temple; and there he acted, in 
some measure, well, like Joash, but not’ like 
David, v. 3. He began well, but did not 
persevere: He did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord, kept up his attendance on 
God’s altars and his attention to God’s word, 
yet not like David. It is not enough to do 
that which our pious predecessors did, merely 
to keep up the usage, but we must do it as 
they did it, from the same principle of faith 
and devotion and with the same sincerity 
and resolution. It is here taken notice of, 
as before, that the high places were not taken 
away, v.4. Itis hard to get clear of those 
corruptions which, by long usage, have gained 
both prescription and a favourable opinion. 

II. Onthe bench; and there we have him 
doing justice on the traitors that murdered 
his father, not as soon as ever he came to 
the crown, lest it should occasion some 
disturbance, but he prudently deferred it 
till the kingdom was confirmed in his hand, 
v.5. To weaken a factious party gradually, 
when it is not safe to provoke, often proves 
the way to ruinit effectually. Justice strikes 
surely by striking slowly, and is often exe- 
cuted most prudently when it isnot executed 
presently. Wisdom here is profitable to 
direct.. Amaziah did thus, 1. According to 
the rule of the law, that ancient rule, that he 
that sheds man’s blood by man shall his blood 
be shed. Never let traitors or murderers 
expect to come to their graves like other 
men. Let them flee to the pit, and let no man 
stay them. 2. Under the limitation of the 
law: The children of the murderers he slew not, 
because the law of Moses had expressly pro- 
vided that the children should not be put to 
death for the fathers, v.6. It is probable 
that this is taken notice of because there 
were those about him that advised him to 
that rigour, both in revenge (because the 
crime was extraordinary—the murder of a 
king) and in policy, that the children might 
not plot against him, in revenge of theif 
father’s death. But against these insinua- 
_ tions he opposed the express law of God 
(Deut, xxiv, 16), which he was to judge by, 


with the issue. | 
of the fathers upon the 
every man is aruilky before 
a death ; so that, if he require 
father’s sin, he does no wrong, t 
having forfeited it already by his 
he does not allow earthly princes to 
the children, before them, are innocen 
therefore must not suffer as guilt 
III. In the field; and there we fin 
triumphing over the Edomites, v. 7. 
had revolted from under the hand of 


in Joram’s time, ch. viii. 22. Now | 
war upon them to bring them bac 
allegiance, kills 10,000, and takes th 
city of Arabia the stony (called | 

rock), and gave it a new name. — 
find a larger account of this expe 
2 Chron. xxv. 5, &c. e 


8 Then Amaziah sent m 
to Jehoash, the son of Jehoa 
of Jehu, king of Israel, saying, € 
let us look one another in the 
9 And Jehoash the king of I 
to Amaziah king of Judah, 
The thistle that was in Lebe 
to the cedar that was in 
saying, Give thy daughter to m 
to wife: and there passed 
beast that was in Lebanon, an 
down the thistle. 10 Thou 
deed smitten Edom, and thir 
hath lifted thee up: glory 
and tarry at home: for why | 
thou meddle to thy hurt, 
shouldest fall, even thou, a 
with thee? 11 But Amaziah : 
not hear. Therefore Jehoash 
of Israel went up; and he and 
ziah king of Judah looked one an 
in the face at Beth-shemes 
belongeth to Judah. 12 Ai 
was put to the worse befor 
and they fled every man to th 
13 And Jehoash king of Isra 
Amaziah king of Judah, the | 
Jehoash the son of Ahaziah, 
shemesh, and came to Jert 
brake down the wall of 
from the gate of Ephra 
corner gate, four hun 
14 And he took all the gc 
ver, and all the vessels 
found in the house of th 
in the treasures of the 
and hostages, and returnedt 

For several successions after 
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hat of Judah suffered much 
(of Israel. After Asa’s time, 
essions, it suffered more by 
of Israel, and by the alliance 
ade with them. But now we 
h hostility between them again, 
d not been for some ages before. 
maziah, upon no provocation, and 
showing any cause of quarrel, chal- 
ash into the field (v. 8): Come, let 
ok one another in the face; let us try 
trength in battle.” Had he challenged 
personal duel only, the error would 
remained with himself, but each must 
ng all their forces into the field, and thou- 
: of lives on both sides must be sacri- 
jo his capricious humour. Hereby he 
ed himself proud, presumptuous, and 
of blood. Some think that he in- 
to avenge the injury which the dis- 
disgusted Israelites had lately done to 
atry, in their return (2 Cron. xxv. 13), 
he had also the vanity to think of 
g the kingdom of Israel, and reunit- 
to Judah. <A fool’s lips thus enter into 
on, and his mouth calleth for strokes. 
that challenge are chargeable with 
beginning of strife, which is as the 
forth of water. He that is eager 
to fight or to go to law may perhaps 
enough of it quickly, and be the first 
epents it. 
oash sent him a grave rebuke for his 
nge, with advice to withdraw it, v. 9. 
1. He mortifies his pride, by compar- 
nself to a cedar, a stately tree, and 
h to a thistle, a sorry weed, telling 
was so far from fearing him that he 
d him, and scorned as much to have 
ng to do with him, or make any alli- 
th him, as the cedar would to match 
shter to a thistle. The ancient house 
id he thinks not worthy to be named 
e day with the house of Jehu, though 
start. How may a humble man smile 
two proud and scornful men set 
wits on work to vilify and under- 
one another! 2. He foretels his fall: 
beast trode down the thistle, and so 
end to his treaty with the cedar; so 
oes Joash think his forces can crush 
jah, and so unable does he think him 
ike any resistance. 3. He shows him 
lly of his challenge: ‘‘ Thow hast indeed 
ai Edom, a weak, unarmed, undisci- 
in body of men, and therefore thinkest 
1 ast carry all before thee and subdue 
ar forces of Israel with as much 
Thy heart has lifted thee up.” See 
the root of all sin lies; it is in the 
hence it flows, and that must bear 
Tt is not Providence, the event, 
on (whatever it is), that makes men 
l, or secure, or discontented, or the like, 
t is their own heart that does it. “Thou 
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to all mankind. Those wretchedly deceive 
themselves that magnify their own perform- 
ances, and, because they have been blessed 
with some little success and reputation, con- 
clude themselves fit for any thing and no 
less sure of it. 4. He counsels him to be 
content with the honour he has won, and 
not to hazard that, by grasping at more that 
was out of his reach: Why shouldst thou 
meddle to thy hurt, as fools often do, that will 
be meddling? Prov. xx.3. Many would 
have had wealth and honour enough if they 
had but known when they had enough. He 
warns him of the consequence, that it would 
be fatal not to himself only, but to his king- 
dom, which he ought to protect. 

III. Amaziah persisted in his resolution, 
and the issue was bad; he had better have 
tarried at home, for Joash gave him sucha 
look in the face as put him to confusion. 
Challengers commonly prove to be on the 
losing side. 1. His army was routed and 
dispersed, v.12. Josephus says, When they 
were to engage they were struck with such 
terror that they did not strike a stroke, but 
every one made the best of his way. 2. He 
himself was taken prisoner by the king of 
Israel, and then had enough of looking him 
in the face. Amiaziah’s pedigree comes in 
here somewhat abruptly (the son of Joash, the 
son of Ahaziah), because perhaps he had glo- 
ried in the dignity of his ancestors, or because 
he now smarted for their iniquity. 3. The 
conqueror entered Jerusalem, which tamely 
opened to him, and yet he broke down their 
wall (and, as Josephus says, drove his cha- 
riot in triumph through the breach), in re- 
proach to them, and that he might, when he 
pleased, take possession of the royal city. 
4..He plundered Jerusalem, took away all 
that was valuable, and returned to Samaria, 
laden with spoils, v.14. It was said of Joash 
that he did that which was evil in the sight 
of the Lord, and of Amaziah that he did that 
which was right ; and yet Joash triumphs 
thus over Amaziah, and why so? Because 
God would show, in Amaziah’s fate, that he 
resists the proud, or because, whatever they 
were otherwise, Joash had lately been re- 
spectful to one_of God’s prophets (ch. xiii. 
14), but Amaziah had been abusive to an- 
other (2 Chron. xxv. 16), and God will ho- 
nour those who honour him in his prophets, 
but those who despise them, and him in 
them, shall be lightly esteemed. 


15 Now the rest of the acts of Je- 
hoash which he did, and his might, 
and how he fought with Amaziah 
king of Judah, are they not written 
in the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Israel? 16 And Jehoash 
slept with his fathers, and was buried 
Samaria with the kings of Israel; 
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Joash king of Judah lived after the 
death of ehosals son of Jehoahaz 
king of Israel fifteen years. 18 And 


the rest of the acts of Amaziah, are 


they not written in the book of the 
chronicles of the kings of Judah? 
19 Now they made a conspiracy 
against him in Jerusalem : and he fled 
to Lachish; but they sent after him to 
Lachish, and slew him there. 20 And 
they brought him on horses: and he 
was buried at Jerusalem with his 
fathers in the city of David. 21 And 
all the people of Judah took Azariah, 
which was sixteen years old, and 
made him king instead of his father 
Amaziah. 22 He built Elath, and 
restored, it to Judah, after that the 
ling slept with his fathers, 

Here are three kings brought to their 
graves in these few verses :—1. Joash king 
of Israel, v. 15, 16. We attended his funeral 
once before, ch. xiii. 12,13. But, because 
the historian had occasion to give a further 
account of his life and actions, he again men- 
tions his death and burial. 2. Amaziah king 
of Judah. Fifteen years he survived his 
conqueror the king of Israel, v.17. A man 
may live a great while after he has been 
shamed, may be thoroughly mortified (as 
Amaziah no doubt was) and yet not dead. 
His acts are said to be found written in his 
annals (vy. 18), but not his might; for his 


cruelty when he was a conqueror over the 


Edomites, and his insolence when he chal- 


~lenged the king of Israel, showed him void 
of true courage. 


He was slain by his own 
subjects, who hated him for his maladminis- 
tration (v. 19) and made Jerusalem too hot 
for him, the ignominious breath made in 
their walls being occasioned by his folly and 
presumption. He fled to Lachish. How 
long he continued concealed or sheltered 
there we are not told, but, at last, he was 
there murdered, v. 19. No further did the 
rage of the rebels extend, for they. brought 
him in a chariot to Jerusalem, and buried 
him there among his ancestors. 3. Azariah 
succeeded Amaziah, but not till twelve years 
after his father’s death, for Amaziah died in 
the fifteenth year of Jeroboam (as appears by. 
comparing v. 23 with v. 2), but Azariah did 
not begin his reign till the twenty-seventh of 
Jeroboam (ch. xv. 1), for he was but four 
years old at the death of his father, so that, 
for twelve years, till he came to be itech. 
the government was in the hands of protec- 
tors. He reigned very long (ch. xv, 2) and 
yet the account of his reign is here industri- 
ously huddled up, and broken off abruptly 
(v. 22): He built Elath (which had belonged 
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covered by 
king tes Sth his fath 
all he did that we 
rather it is meant of ki 
it soon after Amaziah die 
23 In the fifteenth y ‘ 
the son of Joash, re of 
roboam the sonof Joash king of 
began to reign in Samaria, ana 
forty and one years. 24 And 
that which was evil in the sig] 
Lorp: he departed not fro) 
sins of Jeroboam the son of N 
who made Israel to sin. 7 
stored the coast of Israel 1 
entering of Hamath unto. the 
the plain, according to the 1 
the Lorp’ God of - Israel, i 
spake by the hand of his 
Jonah, the sonof Amittai, the 
which was of Gath-hepher. 
the Lorp saw the affliction 
that it was very bitter: for ¢ ‘ 
not any shut up, nor any left, ne 
helper for Israel. 27 And the 
said not that he would blot 
name of Israel from under 
but he saved them by the 
Jeroboam the son. of Joash. 
the rest of the acts of Jerob 
all that he did, and his mig 
warred, and ARS he reco 
mascus, and Hamath, which 
to Judah, for Israel, are the 
written in the book of the « 
of the kings of Israel? . 29 | 
roboam slept with his fatl 
with the kings of Israel; an 
riah his son reigned m his s eal 
Here is an account of the reign of Je 
the second. I doubt it is an 
the affection and adherence of 
Jehu to the sins of Jeroboam the 
who made Israel to sin, that th 
heir-apparent to the crown 
thinking that an honourable n 
the book of God is infamous and } 
as much as any. 
I. His reign was long, the 
the reigns of the kings of Isr. 
yet his ‘obte 
riah, the king of Judah, reigne 
fifty-two years. This J Jerobos am 
as long as Asa had done (1 Ki 
yet one did that which x 
other that which was ev 
sure men’s characters by the 
lives or by their outward ] ‘pr 
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haracter was the same with that 

of those : He did that which 

24), for he departed not from the 
hoam ; he kept up the worship of 
J never left that, thinking there 
harm in it, because it had been the 
all his ancestors and predecessors. 
a is never the less evil in God’s 
ever it is in ours, for its being an 
2; anda frivolous plea it will be 
= good, that we have been ac- 
o evil. 


he prospered more than most of 
Se aliaup, in that one thing, he did 
tt of the Lord, yet it is likely, 
: is, there was some good found 
aid therefore God owned him, 1. 
He raised up Jonah the son 
.a Galilean (so much were those 
en that said, Out of Galilee ariseth no 
beng vii. 52), and by him intimated 
yof his favour to Israel, notwith- 
SB iicir provocations, encouraged him 
is kingdom to take up arms for the 
of their ancient possessions, and 
h would contribute not a little to their 
is) assured them of victory. It isa 
at God has not cast off his people if 
@ faithful ministers among them; 
isha, who strengthened the hands of 
Was removed, Jonah was sent to en- 
ige bis son. Happy is the land that 
Succession of prophets running parallel 
z sion of princes, that the word 
~Lord may endure for ever. Of this 
| we read much im that little book of 
ture that bears his name. It is proba- 
it was when he was a young man, 
or such an expedition, that God sent 
) Nineveh, and that it was when he 
yet been but a little conversant with the 
Bs of God that he flew off and fretted as 
d; and, if so, this is an undoubted evi- 
of the forgiveness of his faults and 
gs, that he was afterwards employed as a 
enger of mercy to Israel. A commission 
fou to a pardon, and he that had him- 
any mercy, notwithstanding his pro- 
could the better encourage them 
> hope of mercy notwithstanding 
eame that have been foolish and 
and have gone about their work 
kwardly at first, yet afterwards have 
seful and eminent.. Men must not 
vaway for every fault. 2. By pro- 
‘The event was according to the word 
xr: his arms were successful; he 
coast of Israei, recovered those 
he ms and countries that lay from 
sb it hee north to the sea of the plain, 
i s, the sea of Sodom) in the south, all 
J s had possessed themselyes 
o reasons are here. given why 
them with those victories — 
i their distress was very great, 
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which made them the objects of his cem- 
'| passion, v. 26. Though he saw not any signs 
of their repentance and reformation, yet he 
saw their affliction, that tt was very bitter. 
Those that lived in those countries which 
the enemies were masters of were miserably 
oppressed and enslaved, and could call no- 
thing their own; the rest, we may suppose, 
were much impoverished by the frequent 
incursions the enemy made upon them-to 
plunder them, and continually terrified by 
their threatenings, so that iferé was none 
shut up or left, both towns and countries 
were laid waste and stripped of their wealth, 
and no helper appeared. “To this extremity 
were they. reduced, in many parts of the 
country, in the beginning, of Jeroboam’s 
reign, when God, in mere pity to them, heard 
the cry of their affliction (for no mention is 
made here of the ery of their prayers), and 
wrought this deliverance for them by the 
hand of Jeroboam. Let those whose case is 
pitiable take comfort from the divine pity: 
we read of God’s bowels of mercy (Isa. Lyi. 
15; Jer. xxxi. 20) and that he is full of com- 
passion, Ps. Ixxxvi. 15. (2.) Because the 
decree had not yet gone’forth for their utter 
destruction ;: he had not as yet said he woudd 
blot out the name of Israel (v. 27), and be- 
cause he had not said it he would not do it. 
If this be understood of the dispersion of 
the ten tribes, he did say it and do it not 
long after (@epriéves are not pardons)—if of 
the utter extirpation of the name of Israel, 
he never said it, nor will ever do it, for that 
name still remains under heaven in the gos- 
pel Israel, and will to the end of time; and 
because they, at present, bore that name 
which was to have this lasting honour, he 
showed them this favour, as well as for the 
sake of the ancient honour of that name, ch. 
xii. 23. 

IV. Here is the conclusion of Jeroboam’s 
reign. We read (v. 28) of his might, and 
how he warred, but (. 29) he slept with his 
fathers; for the mightiest. must yield to 
death, and there is no discharge in that war. 
Many prophets there had been in Israel, a 
constant succession of them im every age, 
but none of the prophets had left any of 
their prophecies im writing till those of this 
age began to do it, and their prophecies are 
part of the canon of scripture. It was im the 
reign of this Jeroboam that Hosea (who con- 
tinued very long a prophet) began to pro- 
phesy, and he was the first that wrote Bis 
prophecies ; therefore, the word of the Lord 
by him is called tke beginning of the word of 
the Lord, Hos. i. 2.. Then that part of ihe 
word of tke Lord began to be written. At 
the same time mos prophesied; and wrote 
his prophecy, soon afterwards Micah, and then 
Tsatah, in the days of Ahaz and Hezekiah. 
Thus God never leit himself withott witness, 
but, in the darkest and most degenerate ages 
of the church, raised up some to be burnmg 
and shining lights in it to their own age by 
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their writings to reflect light upon us on 
whoin the ends of the world have come. 


CHAP. XV. 


tao this chapter, I, The history of two of the kings of Judah is 
briefly recorded :—1. Of Azariah, or Uzziah, ver.1—7. 2. Of 
otham his son, ver. 32—33. II. The history of many of the 
kings of-Israel that reigned at the same time is given us in 
short, five in succession, all of whom, except one, went down 
“slain .o the pit, and their murderers were their successors. 1. 
Zachariah, the last of the house of Jehu, reigned six months, 
and then was siain and succeeded by Shallum, ver. 8—12. 2. 
Shallum reigned one month, and then was slain and succeeded 
by Menahem, ver. 13—15. 3. Menahem reigned ten years (or 
tyrannised rather, such were his barbarous cruelties (ver. 16) and 
unreasonable exactions, yer. 20), and then died in his bed, and 
left his son to succeed him first, and then suffer for him, ver. 
16—22. 4. Pekahiah reigned two years, and then was slain and 
succeeded by Pekah, ver. 23—26. 5. Pekah reigned twenty years, 


* and then was slain and succeeded by Hoshea, the last of all the 


kings of Israel (ver. 27—31), for things were now working and 
hastening apace towards the final destruction of that kingdom, 


N the twenty and seventh year of 
Jeroboam king of Israel began 
Azariah son of Amaziah king of Judah 
to reign. 2 Sixteen years old was he 
when he began to reign, and he 
reigned two and fifty years in Jerusa- 
lem. And his mother’s name was 
Jecholiah of Jerusalem. 3 And he 
did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lorn, according to all that his 
father Amaziah had done; 4 Save 
that the high places were not re- 
moved: the people sacrificed and 
burnt incense still on the high places. 
5 And the Lorp smote the king, so 
that he was a leper unto the day of his 
death, and dwelt in a several house. 
And Jotham the king’s son was over 
the house, judging the people of the 
land. 6 And the rest of the acts of 
Azariah, and all that he did, are the 
not written in the book of the chro- 
nicles of the kings of Judah? 7 So 
Azariah slept with his fathers; and 
they buried him with his fathers in 
the city of David: and Jotham his 
son reigned in his stead. 

This is a short account of the reign of 
Azariah. 1. Most of it is general, and the 
same that’ has been given of others; he be- 
gan young and reigned long (v. 2), did, for 
the most part, that which was right, v. 3 (it 
was happy for the kingdom that a good reign 
was a long one), only he had not zeal and 
courage enough to take away the high places, 
v. 4. 2. That which is peculiar, ». 5 (that 
God smote him with a leprosy) is more 
largely related, with the occasion of it, 2 
Chron. xxvi. 16, &c., where we have also a 
fuller account of the glories of the former 
part of his reign, as well as of the disgraces 
of the latter part of it. He did that which 
was right, as Amaziah had done; like him, 
he began well, but failed before he finished. 
Here we are told, (1.) ‘That he was a leper. 


Y|he was judging the people of' the I 


‘ihe greatest of m 
to the common cala 
common infirmities, 
if they be guilty of an 
as open as the meanest 
strokes of divine vengeance. (2.) 
him with this leprosy, to chastise h 
his presumptuous invasion of the ] 
office. If great men be proud men 
way or other God will humble them 
make them know he is both above then 
against them, for he resisteth the prou 
That he was a leper to the day of his 
Though we have reason to think he rey 
and the sin was pardoned, yet, for wa 
to others, he was continued under t 
of God's displeasure as long as he li 
perhaps it was for the good of his sou 
he was so. (4.) That he dwelt in a se 
house, as being made ceremonially u 
by the law, to the discipline of which, th 
a king, he must submit. He that presi 
tuously intruded into God’s temple, ant 
tended to be a priest, was justly shu 
from his own palace, and shut up as 
soner or recluse, ever after. We 
that his separate house was made 
nient and agreeable as might be 
translate it a free house, where he had | 
to take his pleasure. However, it © 
great mortification to one that had be 
much a man of honour, and a man of 
ness, as he had been, to be cut off fro 
ciety and dwell always in a separate | 
it would almost make life itself a b 
even to kings, though they have nev 
to converse with but their inferiors 
most contemplative men would soc 
weary of it. (5.) That his son was! 
roy in the affairs both of his court 
was over the house) and of his ki 


it was both a comfort to him anda 
to his kingdom that he had such a1 
fill up his room. z 4 
8 In the thirty and eighth ye 
Azariah king of Judah did Zach 
the son of Jeroboam reign over 
in Samaria six months. 9 An 
did that which was evil in the 
of the Lorp, as his fathers h: 
he departed not from the siz 
roboam the son of Nebat, w 
Israel to sin. 10 And Sha 
son of Jabesh conspired aga 
and smote him before the pe 
slew him, and reigned in his” 
11 And the rest of the acts of 
riah, behold, they are written | 
book of the chronicles of the | 
Israel. 12 This was the wore 
Lorp which he spake unto 
ing, Thy sons shall sit on 
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¢ and thirtieth year of Uzziah|and Arieh, and with him fifty men of 


Samaria. 14 For Menahem 
gn of Gadi went up from Tirzah, 
ne to Samaria, and smote 
the son of Jabesh in Samaria, 
him, and reigned in his 
1. 15 And the rest of the acts 
§Shallum, and his conspiracy which 
ade, behold, they are written in 
book of the chronicles of the 
‘of Israel. 16 Then Menahem 
e Tiphsah, and all that were 
in, and the coasts thereof from 
h; because they opened not to 
m, therefore he smote z¢; and all 
women therein that were with 
[he ripped up. 17 In the nine 
hirtieth year of Azariah king of 
n began Menahem the son of 
to reign over Israel, and reigned 
years in Samaria. 18 And he 
1 that which was evil in the sight 
= Lorp: he departed not all his 
from the sins of Jeroboam the 
in of Nebat, who made Israel to sin. 
And Pul the king of Assyria came 
st the land: and Menahem gave 
hl a thousand talents of silver, that 
s hand might be with him to con- 
a the kingdom in his hand. 20 
Menahem exacted the money of 
, even of all the mighty men of 
, of each man fifty shekels of 
to give to the king of Assyria. 
e king of Assyria turned back, 
stayed not there in the land. 
And the rest of the acts of Mena- 
and all that he did, are they not 
in the book of the chronicles 
kings of Israel? 22 And Me- 
slept with his fathers; and 
his son reigned in his stead. 
the fiftieth year of Azariah 
Judah Pekahiah the son of 
em began to reign over Israel 
a, and reigned two years. 
d he did that which was evil in 
of the Lorp: he departed 
1 the sins of Jeroboam the 
ebat, who made Israel to sin. 
ut Pekah the son of Remaliah, 
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dah; and he reigned a full|the Gileadites: and he killed him, 


and reigned in his room. 26 And 
the rest of the acts of Pekahiah, and 
all that he did, behold, they are writ- 
ten in the book of the chronicles oi 
the kings of Israel. 27 In the two 
and fiftieth year of Azariah king of 
Judah Pekah the son of Remaliah be- 
gan to reign over Israel in Samaria, 
and reigned twenty years. 28 And 
he did that which was evil in the sight 
of the Lorn: he departed not from 
the sins of Jeroboam the son of Ne- 
bat, who made Israel to sin. 29 In 
the days of Pekah king of Israel came 
Tiglath-pileser king of Assyria, and 
took Ijon, and Abel-beth-maachah, 
and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, 
and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land 
of Naphtali, and carried them captive 
to Assyria. 30 And Hoshea the son 
of Elah made a conspiracy against 
Pekah the son of Remaliah, and 
smote him, and slew him, and reigned 
in his stead, in the twentieth year of 
Jotham the son of Uzziah. 31 And 
the rest of the acts of Pekah, and all 
that he did, behold, they are written 
in the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Israel. 


The best days of the kingdom of Israei 
were while the government was in Jehu’s fa- 
mily. Inhis reign, and the next three reigns, 
though there were many abominable corrup- 
tions and miserable grievances in Israel, yet 
the crown went in succession, the kings died 
in their beds, and some care was taken of 
public affairs; but, now that those days are 
at an end, the history which we have in these 
verses of about thirty-three years represents 
the affairs of that kingdom in the utmost 
coniusion imaginable. Woe to those that 
were with child (v. 16) and to those that gave 
suck in those days, for then must needs be 
great tribulations, when, for the transgression 
of the land, many were the princes thereof. 

I. Let us observe something, in general, 
concerning these unhappy revolutions and 
the calamities which must needs attend them 
—these had times, as they may truly be 
called. 1. God had tried the people of Israel 
both with judgments and mercies, explained 
and enforced by his servants the prophets, 
and yet they continued impenitent and un- 
reformed, and therefore God justly brought 
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these miseries upon them, as Moses had 


warned them. [f you will yet waik contrary 


to me, I will punish you yet seven times more, 
Lev. xxvi. 21, &e. 2. God made good his 
vromise to Jehu, that his sons to the fourth 
generation after him should sit upon the 
throne of Israel, which was a greater favour 
than was shown to any of the royal families 
either before or after his: \God had said it 
should be so (ch. x. 30) and we are told in. 
this chapter (v. 12) that so it came-to pass. 
See how punctual God is to his promises. 
These calamities God long designed for Israel, 
and they deserved them, yet they, were not 
inflicted till that word had taken effect to the 
full. Thus God rewarded Jehu for his zeal 
in destroying the worship of Baal and the 
house of Ahab; and yet, when the measure 
of the sins of the house of Jehu was full, God 
avenged upon it the blood then shed, called 
the blood of Jezreel, Hos..1. 4. 3. All these 
kings did that which was evil in the sight of 
the Lord, for they walked in the sins of Jero- 
boam the son of Nebat. ‘Though at variance 
with one another, yet in this they agreed, to 
keep up idolatry, and the people loved to have 
it so; though they were emptied from vessel 
fo vessel, that taste remained in them, and that 
scent was not changed. It was sad indeed when 
their government was so often altered, yet 
never for the better—that among all those con- 
tending interests none of them should thinkit 
as much their interest to destroy the calves as 
others had done to support them. +4. Each 
of these (except one) conspired against his 
predecessor, and slew him—Shallum, Mena- 
hem, Pekah, and Hoshea, all traitors and 
murderers, and yet all kings awhile, one of 
them ten, another twenty, and another nine 
years; for God may suffer wickedness to 
prosper and to carry away the wealth and 
honours awhile, but, sooner or later, blood 
shall have blood, and he that dealt trea- 
cherously shalt be dealt treacherously with. 
One wicked man is often made a scourge 
to another, and every wicked man, at length, 
a ruin to himself. 5. The ambition of the 
great men made the nation miserable. Here 
is Tiphsah, a city of Israel, barbarously 
destroyed, with all the coasts thereof, by one 
of these pretenders (v. 16), and no doubt it 
was through blood that each of them waded 
to the throne, nor could any of these kings 
perishalone. No land canhave greater pests, 
nor Israel worse troubles, than such men as 
care not how much the welfare and repose of 
their country are sacrificed to their revenge 
and affectation of domimion. 6. While the 
nation was thus shattered by divisions at home 
the kings of Assyria, first one (v: 19) and then 
another (vy. 29), came against it and did what 
they pleased. Nothing does more towards 
the making of a nation an easy prey to a 
common enemy than intestine broils and con- 
tests for the sovereignty. Happy the land 
where that is settled. 7. This was the con- 
dition of Israel just before they were quite 


ruined and ca 
was in the ninth 
these usuxpers. | 
of confusion and perp 
selves before God and s¢ 
final destruction might have 
but when God judgeth he 
These factions, the fruit of an evil 
among them, hastened that capt; 
kingdom thus divided against its 
come to desolation. St an 
II. Let us take a-short: view of/ th 
cular reigns. Sines, oe 
1. Zachariah, the son of Jeroboait 
to reign in the thirty-eighth year of 
or Uzziah, king of Judah, v. 8. Som 
most critical chronologers’ reckon #1 
tween Jeroboam and his son Zachari 
throne was vacant twenty-two years, 
eleven ‘years, through the disturban 
dissensions that were im the king 
then it was not strange that Zachari 
deposed before he was well seated 
throne: he reigned but six months, 4 
Shallum slew him before the people, | 
as Cesar was slain in the senate, or 
him to death publicly as a criminal, } 
approbation of the people, to whom | 
some way or other, made himself od 
ended the line of Jehus:) i) 1) 
2. Butjhad Shallum peace, who s 
master? No, he had not (v. 13), one 
of days measured his reign and t 
cut off; perhaps to this the p: 
then lived; refers (Hos. v. 7), 
month devour them with their po 
dominion seldom lasts long which is : 
in blood and falsehood. Mieuaiia 
provoked by his crime or animated by 
ample, soon served him as he had s 
master—slew him and reigned in-hi 
14. Probably he was general in th 
which then,lay encamped at Tirz 
hearing of Shallum’s treason and ust 
hastened to punish it, as Omri aid 
Zimri in a like ease, 1 Kings Xvi. 1 
3. Menaheni held the kingdom t 
v. 17. But, whereas we have he 
kings of the house of Israel were mei 
(1 Kings xx. 31), this Menahem 
of his country) was so prodigiou 
those of his own nation who hesi 
at submitting to him that he not 
a city, and the coasts thereof, 
that he himself was born of a 
up all the women with child, v. 
well wonder that ever it’ shoul 
the heart of any man'to be so bai 
to he so perfectly Jost to huma’ 
these cruel methods he hoped 
himself and to frighten. all oth 
interests; but it seems he di 
point, for when the king’ of 
against him, (1.) So little co 
in his people that he durst ni 
an enemy, but was obliged, at 
to purchase a peace with hi 
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confirm the kingdom 
aaa 1 part ¢ of his bargain 
‘gain which, no doubt, thé king 
sw how to make’a .good hand of 
e) that he should assist him against 
that were disaffected to him. 
ewith he purchased his friend- 
avast sum, no less than 1000 talents 
(. 19), which Menahem exacted, it is 
y military execution, of ail the 
of wealth, very considerately 
r, and laying the burden (as 
aah that were best able to bear 
ised, it was given to the king of 
pay for his army,, fifty shekels, of 
sh man init. Thus he got clear 
Assyria for this time; he staid 
ter in the land (wv. 20), but his army 
i so rich a booty with so little trouble 
encouraged them to come again, not 
hen they laid all waste. ‘hus was 
ayer of his country that should 
protector of it. 
aM the son of Menahem, suc- 
father, but reigned only two years, 
was treacherously slain by Pekah, 
der tlie load both of his own and of 
's wickedness. It is repeated con- 
mas before that he departed not from 
Jeroboam. Still thisis mentioned, to 
God was righteous in bringing that 
n upon them which came not long 
e they hated to be reformed, », 
h, it seems, had some persons of | & 
@ in his interest, two of whom are here 
. 25), and with their help he com- 
design., 
ih, though he got the kingdom by 
Kept it twenty years (v. 27), so long 
before his violent dealing returned upon 
ead, but it returned at last. This 
son of Remaliah, (1.) Made himself 
ae ble abroad than any of these 
for he was, even in the latter end of 
(inthe reign ‘of Ahaz, which began in 
mteenth year), a great terror to the 
n of Judah, as we find, Isa. vii. 1, &c. 
ta great part of his kingdom to the 
oe Several cities are here named 
+h were taken from him, all the land 
ee on theother side Jordan, and Gali- 
_ north containing the tribes of 
and Zebulon, were seized, and the 
s carried captive into Assyria. By 
nt» God punished him for his 
oJudah and Jerusalem. It was 
d that within two or three years 
de that attempt, before a child, 
hould be able to cry My father 
mother, the riches of Samaria should 
away before the king of Assyria 
and here we have the accom- 
f that prediction. (3.) Soon after 
fori ited his life to the resentments of 
buntrymen, who, it is probable, were 
him for leaving them exposed to 
enemy, while he was invading 
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Judah, of which Hoshea took advantage 
and, to gain his crown, seized his life, slew him, 
and. reigned in his stead. Surely he wasfond 
of a crown indeed who, at this time, would 
run such a hazard as a traitor did; for the 
crown of Israel, now that it had lost the 
choicest of its flowers. and jewels, was lined 
more than ever with thorns, had of late been 
fatal to all the heads that had worn it, was 
forfeited to divine justice, and now ready to 
be laid in the dust—a crown which a wise 
man would not have taken up in the street, 
yet Hoshea not only ventured upon it but 
ventured for it, and it cost him dear, 

32 Inthe second year of Pekah the 
son of Remaliah king of Israel began 
Jotham the son of Uzziah king of 
Judah to reign. 33 Five and twenty 
years old was he when he began to 
reign, and he reigned sixteen years in 
Jerusalem. And his mother’s name 
was Jerusha, the daughter of Zadok. 
34 And he did that which was right 
in the sight of the Lorn: he did ac- 
cording to all that his father Uzziah 
had done. 35 Howbeit thehigh places 
were not. removed: the people sacri- 
ficed and burned incense still in the 
high places. He built the higher 
gate of the house of the Lorp. 36 
Now the rest of the acts of Jotham, 
and all that he did, are they not writ- 
ten in the book of the chronicles of 
the kings of Judah? 37 In those 


days the Lorp began to send against » 


Judah Rezin the king of Syria, and 
Pekah the son of Remaliah. 38 And 
Jotham slept with his fathers, and 
was buried with his fathers in the 
city of David his father : 
his son reigned in his stead. 
We have hare a short account of the reign 
of Jotham king of Judah, of whom we are 
told, 1. That he reigned very well, did that 
which was right in the sight of the Lor: d, v. 34. 
Josephus gives him a very high character, 
stating that he was pious towards God, just 
towards men, and laid out himself for the 
public good,—that, whatever was amiss, he 
took care to have it rectified,—and, in short, 
wanted no virtue that became a good prince. 
Though the high places were not taken away, 
yet to draw people from them, and keep them 
close to God’s holy place, he showed great 
respect to the temple, and built the higher 
gate which he went through to the temple, 
If magistrates cannot do all they woula for 
the suppressing of vice and profaneness, let 
them do so much the more for the support 
and advancement of piety and virtue, and 
the bringing of theminto reputation, If they 
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cannot pull down the high places of sin, yet | heathen, whom | 


es 
yi let them build and beautify the high gate of oe ana 
% God’s house. 2. That he died in the midst frota Ore the. | 
; ; 4 And he sacrificed | 
ey, of his days, v. 33. Of most of the kings of * . ‘ | 
oe Judah we are told how old they wete when | cense in the high places, a | 
they began their reign, and by that may com-| hills, and under every green 
: pute how old they were when they died; but} We have here a general che 
bes no account is kept of the age of any of the] reign of Ahaz. Few and-evil wer 
2 kings of Israel that I remember, only of the | —few, for he died at thirty-six—e 
Ba years of their reigns. This honour God| are here told, 1. That he did not 
E would put upon the kings of the house of| was right like David (v. 2), that 
cg David above those of other families. And] none of that concern and affection 
a hy these accounts it appears that there was | instituted service and worship o 
+ none of all the kings of Judah that reached] which David was celebrated. He 


i David’s age, seventy, the common age of|love for the temple, made no cons 
, man. Asa’s age I do not find. Uzziah| his duty to God, nor had any regard 
. lived to be sixty-eight, Manasseh sixty-seven, | law. Herein he was unlike David; 
; and Jehoshaphat sixty; and these were the} his honour that he was of the hous 
4 three oldest ; many of those that were of note | lineage of David, and it was owing to 
did not reach fifty. This Jotham died at| ancient covenant with David that 
forty-one. He was too great a blessing to be| now upon the throne, which aggr 
continued long to such an unworthy people. | wickedness; for he was a reproz 

His death was a judgment, especially con- | honourable name and family, which th 

sidering the character of his son and succes-| was really a reproach to him (Dege 

sor. 3. That in his days the confederacy | genus opprobrium—A good eztractioi 
’ was formed against Judah by Rezin and Re-| disgrace to him who degenerates from i 
maliah’s son, the king of Syria and the king | though he enjoyed the benefit of 
; of Israel, which appeared so very formidable | piety he did not tread in the steps of 
in the beginning of the reign of Ahaz that,|'That he walked in the way of the k 
upon notice of it, the heart of that prince | Israel (v. 3), who all worshipped the 
was moved and the heart of the people, us the | He was not joined in any affinity wit 
trees of the wood are moved with the wind, | as Jehoram and Ahaziah were with the 
Isa. vii. 2. The confederates were unjust in | of Ahab, but, ex mero motu—without | 
the attempt, yet it is here said (v. 37), The| stigation, walked in their way. The k 
Lord began to send them against Judah, as he | Israel pleaded policy and reasons of St 
bade Shimei curse David, and took away | their idolatry, but Ahaz had no 
from Job what the Sabeans robbed him of. | tence: in him it was the most un 
Men are God’s hand—the sword, the rod in} impolitic thing that could be. — 
his hand—which he makes use of as he] his enemies, and had proved enemies to 
pleases to serve his own righteous counsels, | selves too by their idolatry; yet he ™ 
though men be unrighteous in their inten-]in their way. 3. That he made his | 
tions. This storm gathered in the reign of | pass through the fire, to the honour 
pious Jotham, but he came to his grave in} dunghill-deities. He burnt them, s 
peace and it fell upon his degenerate son. ies “ He Wats a : 
urnt some of them, and perhaps m 

a, eta banca hewn RE te pt of them (Hezekiah himself not 
nthe drink andugt of it; catea ie Secatese) He had fcand though afterwards he was never 
tan cata a ee a eee are | fOr 10) 0 oa 
4. IL With the treasures of the temple, as well as his owns he drawn through a flame, in token 0 
Hise eof Assrin nage Sy aud sel v.552-| dedication to the idol. 4. ‘That he 
mascus for a new altar in God’s temple, ver. 10—16. IV. He cording to the abominations of 
abused and embezzled the furniture of the temple, ver. 17, 18. whom the Lord had cust out. It ; 


And so his story ends, ver. 19, 20. 


stance of his great folly that he wo 
PRS rere rer of Peta he ion se 
fallen into the ditch before his 


.of Jotham king of Judah began to | follow them; and it was an inst 
reign. 2 Twenty years old was Ahaz | great impiety that he would confo: 
when he began to reign, and reigned | ¥sges which God had declared to be 


s : - , | nable to him, and set himself to y 
sixteen years in Jerusalem, and did|¥). copy of thoso whom God had 


not that which was right in the sight thus walking directly contrary to 
of the Lorn his God, like David his | That he sacrificed in the high place 
father. 3 But he walked in the way | his father had but had zeal en 


. them away, the debauching of his s 
of the kings of Israel, yea, and made |) oe been prevented; hilEiual 


his son to pass through the fire, ac-| at sin know not what dangerous 
cording to the abominations of the | lay for those that come after thi 
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sé, Was weary of that place 
her’s time, he had often been 
e the Lord, and performed his 
on high hills, where he had a 
rospect, and under green trees, where 
a more pleasant shade. It was a reli- 
: worth, which was guided by fancy, 
nen Rezin king of Syria and 
‘son of Remaliah king of Israel 
up to Jerusalem to war: and 
xy besieged Ahaz, but could not 

come him. 6 At that time Re- 
sing of Syria recovered Elath 
ja, and drave the Jews from 
and the Syrians came to Elath, 
elt there unto this day. 7 So 

Z sent messengers to Tiglath-pi- 
ser king of Assyria, saying, I am 
y servant and thy son: come up, 
d save me out of the hand of the 
of Syria, and out of the hand of 
‘King of Israel, which rise up 
st me. 8 And Ahaz took the 
‘and gold that was found in the 
of the Lorn, and in the trea- 
f the king’s house, and sent zt 
present to the king of Assyria. 
d the king of Assyria hearkened 
him: for the king of Assyria 
up against Damascus, and took 
and carried the people of it captive 
and slew Rezin. 


s, 1. The attempt of his confederate 
ours, the kings of Syria and Israel, 
him. ‘They thought to make them- 
‘masters of Jerusalem, and to set a 
of their own in it, Isa. vii. 6. In this 
fell short, but the king of Syria reco- 
Elath, a considerable port upon the 
which Amaziah had taken from the 
lans, ch. xiv. 22. What can those keep 
ve lost their religion? Let them ex- 

thenceforward, to be always on the 
h 2. His project to get clear of 
Having forsaken God, he had neither 
e nor strength to make head against 
enemies, nor could he, with any boldness, 
p of God; but he made his court to 
g of Assyria, and got him to come in 
lief. ‘Those whose hearts condemn 
go any where in a day of distress 
than to God. Was it because there 
a God in Israel that he sent to the 
for help? Was the rock of ages 
out of its place, that he stayed him- 
is broken reed? ‘The sin itself was 

punishment; for, though it is true 
; gained his point (the king of Assyria 
to him, and, to serve his own turn, 
cent upon Damascus, whereby he 
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gave a powerful diversion to the king of Syria 
(v. 9), and obliged him to let fall his design 
against Ahaz, carrying the Syrians captive to 
Kir, as Amos had expressly foretold, ch. i. 5), 
yet, considering all, he made but a bad bar-. 
gain; for, to compass this, (1.) He enslaved 
himself (v. 7): I am thy servant and thy son, 
that is, “I will be as dutiful and obedient to 
thee as to a master or father, if thou wilt but 
do me this good turn.” Had he thus hum- 
bled himself to God, and implored his favour, 
he might have been delivered upon easier 
terms; he might have saved his money, and 
needed only to have parted with his sins. 
But, if the prodigal forsake his father’s house, 
he soon becomes a slave to the worst of mas- 
ters, Luke xv. 15. (2.) He impoverished 
himself; for he took the silver and gold that 
were laid up in the treasury both of the tem- 
ple and of the kingdom, and sent it to the 
king of Assyria, v. 8. Both church and state 
must be squeezed and exhausted, to gratify 
this his new patron and guardian. I know 
not what authority he had thus to dispose of 
the public stock ; but it is common for those 
that have brought themselves into straits by 
one sin to help themselves out by another; 
and those that have alienated themselves from 
God will make no difficulty of alienating any 
of his rights. 


10 And king Ahaz went to Damas- 
cus to meet Tiglath-pileser king of 
Assyria, and saw an altar that was at 
Damascus: and king Ahaz sent to 
Urijah the priest the fashion of the 
altar, and the pattern of it, accord- 
ing to all the workmanship thereof. 
11 And Urijah the priest built an 
altar according to all that king Ahaz 
had sent from Damascus: so Urijah 
the priest made 7¢ against king Ahaz 
came from Damascus. 12 And when 
the king was come from Damascus, 
the king saw the altar: and the king 
approached to the altar, and offered 
thereon. 13 And he burnt his burnt 
offering and his meat offering, and 
poured his drink offering, and sprin- 
kled the blood of his peace offerings, 
upon the altar. 14 And he brought 


also the brasen altar, which was be-_ 


fore the Lorn, from the forefront of 


the house, from between the altar - 


and the house of the Lorp, and put 
it on the north side of the altar. 
15 And king Ahaz commanded Urijah 
the priest, saying, Upon the great al- 
tar burn the morning burnt offering, 
and the evening meat offering, and 
the king’s burnt saerifice, and his 
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meat, offering, with the burnt offering 
of all the people of the land, and 
their meat offering, and their drink 
offerings; and sprinkle upon it all the 
blood of the burnt offering, and all the 
blood of the sacrifice: and the brasen 
altar shall be for me to enquire by. 16 
* Thus did Urijah the priest, according 
to all that king Ahaz commanded. 


Though Ahaz had himself sacrificed in 
high places, on hills, and under every green 
tree (v. 4), yet God’s altar had hitherto con- 
tinued in its place and in use, and the king’s 
burnt-offering and his meat-offering (v.15) had 
been offered upon it by the priests that at- 
tended it; but here we have it taken away 
by wicked Ahaz, and another altar, an idol- 
atrous one, put in the room of it—a bolder 
stroke than the worst of the kings had yet 
given to religion. We have here, 

I. The model of this new altar, taken from 
one at Damascus, by the king himself, v. 10. 
The king of Assyria having taken Damascus, 
thither Ahaz went, to congratulate him on 
his success, to return him thanks for the 
kindness he had done him by this expedition, 
and, as his servant and son, to receive his 
commands. Had he been faithful to his God, 
he would not have needed to crouch thus 
meanly to a foreign power. At Damascus, 
either while viewing the rarities of the place, 
or rather while joming with them in their 
devotions (for, when he was there, he thought 
it no harm to do as they did), he saw an altar 
that pleased his fancy extremely, not such a 
en old-fashioned one as that which he had 

een trained up in attendance upon at Jeru- 
salem, but curiously carved, it is likely, and 
adorned with image-work; there were many 
pretty things about it which he thought sig- 
nificant, surprising, very charming, and cal- 
culated to excite his devotion. Solomon had 
but a dull fancy, he thought, compared with 
the ingenious artist that made this altar. 
Nothing will serve him but he must have an 
altar just like this: a pattern of it must be 
taken immediately; he cannot stay till he 
returns himself, but sends it before him in 
all haste, with orders to Urijah the priest to 
get one made exactly according to this model 
and have it ready against he came home. 
The pattern God showed to Moses in the 
mount or to David by the Spirit was not 
comparable to this pattern sent from Damas- 
cus. The hearts of idolaters walked after 
their eyes, which are therefore said to go a 
whoring after their idols; but the true wor- 
shippers worship the true God by faith. 

Il. The making cf it by Urijah the priest, 
e 11, This Urijah, it is likely, was the chief 
priest who at this time presided in the tem- 
ple-service. To him Ahaz sent an intimation 
of his mind (for we read not! of any express 
orders he gave him), to get an altar made by 
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this pereern. An 
objection, he put, it. 
being perhaps as fond. 
at least being very willing 

king and desirous to curry fayou 
Perhaps he might have this excus 
fying the king herein, that, by t 
he might keep him to t 


the high places and the gre 
oblige him in this,’ thinks Urijah, “a 
he will bring all his sacrifices to us; 
this craft we get our living.” But, w 
pretence he had, it was a most base } 
thing for him that was a priest, a chie 
to make this altar, mn compliance ¥ 
idolatrous prince, for hereby, 1. He 
tuted his authority and profaned the’ 
of his priesthood, making himself a 
to the lusts of men. There is not a, 
disgrace to the ministry than obseq ic 
to such wicked commands as this w 
He betrayed his trust. As priest, 
bound .to maintain and defend God’s 
tions, and to oppose and witness aga 
innovations ; and, for him to assist an 
the king in setting up an altar to ¢ 
the altar which by divine appointm 
was consecrated to minister at, was 
piece of treachery and perfidiousness 
justly render him infamous to all po 
Had he only connived at the doing ¢ 
had he been frightened into it byt 
—had he endeavoured to dissuade th 
from it, or but delayed the doing of i 
came home, that he might first talk wi 
about it,—it would not haye been 
but so willingly to walk after his con 
ment, as if he were glad of the opp 
to oblige him, was such an affront to 
he served as was utterly inexcusable. 
Ill. The dedicating of it. ja 
ceiving that the king’s heart was mu 
it, took care to have it ready against! 
down, and set it near the brazen al 
somewhat lower and further from 
of the temple. |The king was exce; 
pleased with it, approached it wi 
sible. veneration, and offered 
burnt-offering, &c., v. 12,13. His s 
were not offered to the God of Israel, 
the gods of Damascus (as we find | 
Xxyill. 23), and, when he borrowed | 
rians’ altar, no marvel that he borre 
gods. Naaman, the Syrian, embrz 
God. of Israel when he got earth | 
land of Israel to make an altar of. 
IV. The removal of God’s altar, | 
room for it. | Urijah was so modest 
put this altar at the lower end of 1 
and left God’s altar in its place, befu 
and the house of the Lord, v. 14. 
would not satisfy Ahaz; he remo; 
altar to an obscure corner in 
of the court, and put his own t 
tuary, in the place of it... He thinks 
altar is much more stately, and mi 
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asa vessel in which there 
His su perstitious i invention, 
ith God's sacred institution, 
jostled it out. Note, Those 
ee to make nothing of God that 
) content to make him their all. 
st not (perhaps for fear of the peo- 
lemolish the brazen altar and 
eces; but, while he ordered all 
‘to be offered upon this new al- 


0 ire by. Having thrust it out 
e use for which it was instituted, 
as to sanctify the gifts offered upon 
ds to advance it above its insti- 
h it is common for superstitious 
The altar was never designed 
, yet Ahaz will have it for “that 
Romish church seemingly magni- 
Sacraments, yet wretchedly cor- 
_ But some give another sense 
purpose: “‘ As for the brazen altar, 
ider what to do with it, and give 
bout it.” The Jews say that, after- 
* f the brass of it he made that famous 
ich was called the dial of Ahaz, ch. 
e base compliance of the poor- 
Ips Fibs with the presumptuous usurp- 
‘an ill-spirited king is again taken 
of (v. 16): Urijah the priest did ac- 
to all that king Ahaz commanded. 
ble is the case of great men when 
hat should reprove them for their sins 
hen and serve them in their sins. 
‘And king Ahaz cut off the bor- 
of the bases, and removed the 
m of them; and took down 
ba from off the brasen oxen that 
@ under it, and put it upon a 
ment of stones. 18 And the 
vert va the sabbath that they had 
‘mm the house, and the king’s 
without, turned he from the 
@ of the Lorp for the king of 
. 19 Now the rest of “the 
sof Ahaz which he did, are they 
Titten in the book of the chroni- 
f the kings of Judah? 20 And 
slept with his fathers, and was 
d with his fathers in the city of 
= and Hezekiah his son reigned 
ss stead. 
te is, 1. Ahaz abusing the temple, not 
iding itself, but some of the furniture 
1. He defaced the bases on which the 
ere set (1 Kings vii. 28, 29) and took 
molten sea, v. 17. ‘These the 
for washing ; against them there- 
s to have had a particular spite. 
the greatest prejudices that can 


igion to obstruct the purifying 
the Lord’s ministers. 2. He re- 


XVII. ssieged by the Assyrians, 


moved the covert for the sabbath, erected either — 


in honour of the sabbath cr for the conve- 
niency of the priests, when, on the sabbath, 
they officiated in greater numbers than on 
other days. Whatever it was, it should seem 
that in removing it he intended to put a con- 
tempt upon the sabbath, and so to open as 
wide an inlet as any to all manner of impiety. 
3. The king’s entry, which led to the house 
of the Lord, for the convenience of the royal 
family (perhaps that ascent which Solomon 


brazen altar (says he) shall be | had made, and which the queen of Sheba ad- 


mired, 1 Kings x. 5), he turned another way, 
to show that he did not intend to frequent 
the house of the Lord any more. This he 
did for the king of Assyria, to oblige him, 
who perhaps returned his visit, and found 
fault with this entry, as an inconvenience and 
disparagement to his palace. When those 
that have had a ready passage to the house 
of the Lord, to please their neighbours, turn 
it another way, they are going down the hill 
apace towards their ruin. 

IT. Ahaz resigning his hfe in the midst of 
his days, at thirty-six years of age (v. 19) and 
leaving his kingdom to a better man, Heze- 
kiah his son (v. 20), who proved as much 4 
friend to the temple as he had been an 
enemy to it. Perhaps this very son he had 
made to pass through the fire, and thereby 
dedicated him to Moloch; but God, by his 
grace, snatched him as a brand out of the 
burning. 


CHAP. XVII. 


This chapter gives us an account of the captivity of the ten tribes, 
and so finishes the history of that kingdom, after it had conti- 
nued about 265 years, from the setting up of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat. In it we have, I. A short narrative of this destruc- 
tion, ver. 1—6. Il. Remarks upon it, and the causes of it, for 
the justifying of God in it and for warning to others, ver. 7—23, 
IIf. An account of the uations which succeeded them in the 
possession of their land, aud the mongrel religion set up among 
them, ver. 24—4l. 


N the twelfth year of Ahaz king 

of Judah began Hoshea the son 
of Elah to reign in Samaria over Is- 
rael nine years. 2 And he did that 
which was evil in the sight of the 
Lorp, but not as the kings of Israel 
that were before him. 3 Against 
him came up Shalmaneser king ‘of 
Assyria ; and Hoshea became his 
servant, and gave him presents. 4 
And the king of Assyria found con- 
spiracy in Hoshea: for he had sent 
messengers to So king of Egypt, and 
brought no present to the king of 
Assyria, as he had done year by year: 
therefore the king of Assyria shut 
him up, and bound him in prison. 5 
Then the king of Assyria came up 
throughout all the land, and went up 
to Samaria, and besieged it threc 
years. 6 In the ninth year of Hoshea 


\the king of Assyria took Samaria 
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Israel subdued by Assyria. 
and carried Israel away into Assyria, 
and placed them in Halah and in 
Habor by the river of Gozan, and in 


the cities of the Medes. 

We have here the reign and ruin of 
Hoshea, the last of the kings of Israel, con- 
cerning whom observe, 

I. That, though he forced his way to the 
crown by treason and murder (as we read ch. 
xv. 30), yet he gained not the possession of 
it till seven or eight years after; for it was in 
the fourth year of Ahaz that he slew Pekah, 
but did not himself begin to reign till the 
twelfth year of Ahaz,v.1. Whether by the 
king of Assyria, or by the king of Judah, or 
bysome of his own people, does notappear, but 
it seems so long he was kept out of the throne 
he aimed at. Justly were his bad practices 
thus chastised, and the word of the prophet 
was thus fulfilled (Hos.x. 3), Now they shall say 
We havenoking,becausewe feared not the Lord. 

II. That, though he was bad, yet not so 
bad as the kings of Israel had been before 
him (. 2), not so devoted to the calves as 
they had been. One of »them (that at Dan), 
the Jews say, had been, before this, carried 
away by the king of Assyria in the expedition 
recorded ch. xv. 29, (to which perhaps the 
prophet refers, Hos. vin. 5, Thy calf, O Sa- 
maria! has cust thee off), which made him put 
the less confidence in the other. And some 
say that this Hoshea took off the embargo 
which the former kings had put their subjects 
under, forbidding them to go up to Jerusa- 
lem to worship, which he permitted those to 
do that had a mind to it. But what shall we 
think of this dispensation of providence, that 
the destruction of the kingdom of israel 
should come in the reign of one of the best 
of its kings? Thy judgments, O God! are a 
great deep. God would hereby show that in 
bringing this ruin upon them he designed to 
punish, 1. Not only the sins of that genera- 
tion, but of the foregoing ages, and to reckon 
for the iniquities of their fathers, who had 
been long in filling the measure and treasur- 
ing up wrath against this day of wrath. 2. 
Not only the sins of their kings, but the sins 
of the people. If Hoshea was not so bad as 
the former kings, yet the people were as bad 
as those that went before them, and it was an 
aggravation of their badness, and brought 
ruin the sooner, that their king did ‘not set 
them so bad an example as the former kings 
had done, nor hinder them from reforming ; 
he gave them leave to do better, but they did 
as bad as ever, which laid the blame of their 
sin and ruin wholly upon themselves. 

III. That the destruction came gradually. 
They were for some time made tributaries be- 
fore they were made captives to the king of 
Assyria (v. 3), and, if that less judgment had 
prevailed to humble and reform them, the 
greater would have been prevented. 

IV. That they brought it upon themselves 
by the indirect course they took to shake off 
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the yoke of the king of A 
the king and people of Israe! 
made their peace with him and th 
to him, they might have recove 
liberty, ease, and honour; but they \ 
their tribute, and trusted to the | 
Egypt to assist them in their revolt, y 
it had taken effect, would have bee 
change their oppressors. But Egypt 
to them the staff of a broken reed. ‘Tl 
voked the king of Assyria to proceed 
them with the more severity. Men 
thing by struggling with the net, but 
gle themselves the more. 
V. That it was an utter destructi 
came upon them, 1. The king of Isra 
made a prisoner ; he was shut up and | 
being, it is probable, taken by surpr 
fore Samaria was besieged. 2. The. 
Israel was made a prey. The army 
king of Assyria came up throughout 
land, made themselves masters of it (w. 
treated the people as traitors to be pu 
with the sword of justice rather thar 
enemies. 3. The royal city of Israel} 
sieged, and at length taken. Three 
held out after the country was ¢on 
and no doubt a great deal of misery } 
dured at that time which is not parti 
recorded ; but the brevity of the sto 
the passing of this matter over light 
thinks, intimate that they were aba ude 
God and he did not now regard the a 
of Israel, as sometimes he had done. 
people of Israel were carried capti 
Assyria, v. 6. The generality of the 
those that were of any note, we 
away into the conqueror’s country. 
slaves and beggars there. (1.) Thus 
pleased to exercise a dominion ovel 
and to show that they were entirely 
disposal. (2.) By depriving them | 
possessions and estates, real and { 
and exposing them to all the hardshi 
reproaches of a removal to a strange c 
under the power of an imperious af 
chastised them for their rebellion ani 
endeavour to shake off his yoke. (3. 
he effectually prevented all such 
for the future and secured their 
try to himself. (4.) Thus he got | 
nefit of their service in his own ¢ 
as Pharaoh did that of their father 
so this unworthy people were lost 
were found, and ended as they 
servitude and under oppression. 
he made room for those of his owne 
that had little, and little to do, at home, 
tle in a good land, a land flowing wi 
and honey. In all these several 
served himself by this captivity of 
tribes. We are here told in what pl 
his kingdom he disposed of them—in 
and Habor, in places, we may supp 
distant from each other, lest they 
keep up a correspondence, incorporat 
and become formidable. There, ¥ 
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1 some time they were so 
h the nations that they were lost, 
of Israel was ne more in remem- 
108e that forgot God were them- 
gotten; those that studied to be 
ations were buried among them; 
that would not serve God in their 
ere made to serve their enemies 
geland. It is probable that they 
en of honour and estates who 
ed captive, and that many of the 
‘sort of people were left behind, 
of every tribe, who either went over to 
r became subject to the Assyrian co- 
their posterity were Galileans or 
ritans. But thus ended Israel as a na- 
now they became Lo-ammi—not a peo- 
| Lo-ruhamah—unpitied. Now Ca- 
med them out. When we read of 
under Hoshea the son of Nun who 
have thought that such as this should 
i exit under Hoshea the son of Elah? 
e’s glory in Augustus sunk, many 
in Augustulus. Providence so or- 
e eclipsing of the honour of the ten 
the honour of Judah (the royal 
Levi (the holy tribe), which yet re- 
might shine the brighter. Yet we 
mber sealed of every one of the 
yes (Rev. vil.) except Dan. James 
9 the twelve tribes scattered abroad 
_ 1) and Pau! speaks of the twelve 
ch instantly served God day and 
cts xxvi. 7) ; so that though we never 
ose that were carried captive, nor 
} amy reason to credit the conjecture of 
2 lat they yet remain a distinct body in 
te corner of the world), yet a rem- 
m did escape, to keep up the name 
|, till it came to be worn by the gos- 
, the spiritual Israel, in which it 
xr remain, Gal. vi. 16. 
or so it was, that the children 
rael had sinned against the Lorp 
od, which had brought them 
rout of the land of Egypt, from 
er the hand of Pharaoh king of 
and had feared other gods, 
walked in the statutes of the 
whom the Lorp cast out 
fi before the children of Israel, 
of the kings of Israel, which they 
de. 9 And the children of 
eldid secretly those things that 
i not right against the Lorn their 
1, and they built them high places 


hmen to the fenced city. 10 
m they set them up images and 
res in every high hill, and under 
en tree: 11 And there 
t incense in all the hign 
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places, as did the heathen whom the 
Lorp carried away before them ; and 
wrought wicked things to provoke 
the Lorp to anger: 12 For they 
served idols, whereof the Lorp had 
said unto them, Ye shall not do this 
thing. 13 Yet the Lorp testified 
against Israel, and against Judah, by 
all the prophets, and by all the seers, 
saying, Turn ye from your evil ways, 
and keep my commandments and 
my statutes, according to all the law 
which I commanded your fathers, 
and which I sent to you by my ser- 
vants the prophets. 14 Notwith- 
standing they would not hear, but 
hardened their necks, like to the 
neck of their fathers, that did not 
believe in the Lorp their God. 15 
And they rejected his statutes, and 
his covenant that he made with their 
fathers, and his testimonies which he 
testified against them ; and they fol- 
lowed vanity, and became vain, and 
went after the heathen that were 
round about them, concerning whom 
the Lorp had charged them, that 
they should not do like them. 16 
And they left all the commandments 
of the Lorn their God, and made 
them molten images, even two calves, 
and made a grove, and worshipped 
all the host of heaven, and served 
Baal. 17 And they caused their 
sons and their daughters to pass 
through the fire, and used divination 
and enchantments, and sold them- 
selves to do evil in the sight of the 
Lorp, to provoke him to anger. 18 
Therefore the Lorp was very angry 
with Israel, and removed them out 
of his sight: there was none left but 
the tribe of Judah only. 19 Also 
Judah kept not the commandments 
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in the statutes of Israel which they 
made. 20 And the Lorp rejected 
all the seed of Israel, and afflicted 
them, and delivered them into the 


eir cities, from the tower of|hand of spoilers, until he had cast 


them out of his sight. 21 For he 
rent Israel from the house of David ; 
and they made Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat king: and Jeroboam drave 
Israel from following the Lorp, and 
23—IL 
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The wickedness of Israel. 


made them sin a great sin. 22 For 
the children of Israel walked in all 
the sins of Jeroboam which he: did; 
they departed not from them; 23 
Until the Lorp removed Israel out 
of his sight, as he had said by all his 
servants the prophets. So was Israel 
carried away out of their own land 


to Assyria unto this day. 

Though the destruction of the kingdom of 
the ten tribes was but briefly related, it is in 
these verses largely commented upon by our 
historian, and the reasons of it assigned, not 
taken from the second causes—the weakness 
of Israel, their impolitic management, and 
the strength and growing greatness of the 
Assyrian monarch (these things are over- 
looked)—but. only from the First Cause. 
Observe, 1. It was the Lord that removed 
Israel out of his sight; whoever were the in- 
struments, he was the author of! this cala- 
mity. It was destruction from the Almighty; 
the Assyrian was but the rod of his anger, 
Tsa.x. 5. It was the Lord that rejected the 
seed of Israel, else their enemies could not 
have seized upon them, v. 20. Who gave 
Jacob for a spoil, and Israel to the robbers ? 
Did not the Lord? Isa. xlii. 24. We lose 
the benefit of national judgments if we do 
not eye the hand of God in them, and the 
fulfillmg of the scripture, for that also 1s 
taken notice of here (v. 23): The Lord re- 
moved Israel out of his favour, and out of 
their own land, as he had said by all his ser- 
vants the prophets. Rather shall heaven and 
earth pass than one tittle of God’s word fall 
to the ground. When God’s word and his 
works are compared, it will be found not 
only that they agree, but that they illustrate 
each other. But why would God ruin a 
people that were raised and incorporated, as 
Israel was, by miracles and oracles?) Why 
would he undo that which he himself had 
done at so vast an expense? Was it purely 
an act of sovereignty? No, it was an act of 
necessary justice. For, 2. They provoked 
him to do this by their wickedness. Was it 
God’s doing? Nay, it was their own; by 
their way and their doings they procured ail 
this to themselves, and it was their own wick- 
edness that did correct them. This the sa- 
ered historian shows here at large, that it 
might appear that God did them no wrong 
and that others might hear and fear. Come 
and see what it was that did all this mischief, 
that broke their power and laid their honour 
in the dust; it was sin; that, and nothing 
else, separated between them and God. ‘This 
is here very movingly laid open as the cause 
of all the lesolations of Israel. Hehereshows, 

1. What God had done for Israel, to en- 
gage them to serve him. 1. He gave them 
their liberty (v. 7): He brought them from 


under the hand of Pharaoh who oppressed | particular. 
them, asserted their freedom (Israel is my | doubt) of many immo: 
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could be given to Israel not to do lil 


son), and effected their freedom 
hand. Thus they were bound in 
gratitude to be his servar 
loosed their bonds; nor woulc E 
them out of the hand of the ki ag 
have contradicted himself so far as t 
them into the hand of the king of. 
as he did, if they had not, by their 
betrayed their liberty and sold th 
2. He gave them their law, and was 
their king. ‘They were immediately” 
divine regimen. \ They could not ple 
rance of good and evil, sin and d 
God had particularly charged 
those very things which here he 
them with (v. 15), That they should 
like the heathen.. Nor could they be 
doubt concerning their obligation 
the laws which they are here charg 
rejecting, for they were the comma 
and statutes of the Lord their God @ 
that no room was left te dispute” 
they should keep them or no. Hel 
dealt so with other nations, Ps. exlvi 
3. He gave them their land, for he 
the heathen from before them (v. 8), t 
room for them; and the casting ou 
for their idolatries was as fair a wal 


IT. What they had done against 
withstanding these engagements W 
had laid upon them. 1. in genera 
sinned against the Lord their God (@ 
did those things that were not right ( 
secretly. So wedded were they tot 
practices that when they could not’ 
publicly, could not for shame or ¢ 
for fear, they would do them see 
evidence of their atheism, that they 
what was done in secret was from 
eye of God himself and would 
quired. Again, they wrought wi 
in such a direct contradiction to tl 
law that they seemed as if they wer 
purpose to provoke the Dond-th nge 
in contempt of his authority andi di 
his justice. They rejected Gad’ 
and his covenant (v.15), would not k 
up either by his command or tht 
they themselves had given to the'¢ 
but threw off the obligations of 
therefore God justly rejected’ the 
See Hos. iy. 6. They left al he 
ments of the.Lord their God (v. 16) 
way, left the work, which those 
ments prescribed them and directe 
Nay, lastly, they sold themselves to 
the sight of the Lord, that is, they 
dicted themselves to sin, as 
service of those to whom they ai 
by their obstinately persisting 
ened their own hearts that at len 
become morally impossible for th 
cover themselves, as one that 
self has put his liberty pa: 
Though they 
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ls of the second table, yet 
sp cified Wat their idolatry. 
that did most easily beset 
‘of all sins, most provoking 
the spiritual adultery that 
?riage-covenant, and was the 
other wickedness. Hence it is 
in mentioned here as the sin 
them. (1.) They feared other 
‘that is, worshipped them and 
i age to them, as if they feared 
is ure. (2.) They walked in the 
of the heathen, which were contrary 
§ Statutes (0. 8), did as did the heathen 
went after the heathen that were round 
@. 15), so prostituting the honour 
aliarity, and defeating God’s de- 
gncerning them, which was that they 
be distinguished from the heathen. 
those that were taught of God go to 
| to the heathen—those that were ap- 
ted to God take their measures from 
as that were abandoned by him? 
walked in the statutes of the idola- 
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9 alter and add to the divine insti- 
» submitted to them, and thought 
d of their kings would bear them 
bedience to the command of their 

4) They built themselves high places 
leir cities, o.9. If in any place there 
it the tower of the watchmen (a coun- 
m that had no walls, but only a tower 
lter the watch in time of danger), or 
lodge for shepherds, it must be ho- 
lwith a high place, and that with an 
if there was a fenced city, it must be 
fortified with a high place. , Having 
d’s holy place, they knew no end 
aces, in which eyery man followed 
faticy and directed, his devotion to 
od he pleased. Sacred things were 
 profaned and laid common, when 
We altars were as heaps in the furrows of 
lield, Hos. xii. 11. (5.) They set them up 
and groves—Asherim (even wooden 
s, So some think the term, which we 
groves, should be rendered) or Ash- 
) others)—directly contrary to the 
| commandment, v. 10. . They. served 
8 @. 12), the works of their own hands 
atures of their own fancy, though God 
red them particularly not to do this 
(6) They burnt incense in all the 
yees, to the honour of strange gods, 
‘to the dishonour of the true God, 
*) They followed vanity. | Idols are 
s0, because they could do neither 
‘evil, but were the most insignifi- 
that could be; those that wor- 
‘were like unto them, and so 
‘vain and good for nothing 
Nin their devotions, which were 
ridiculous, and so became vain 
€ conversation. (8.) Besides 
ages, even the two calves, they 
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worshipped ali the host of heaven—the sun, 
moon, and stars: for 1t is not meant of the 
heavenly host of angels; they could not rise 
so far above sensible things as to think of 
them. And, withal, they served Baal, the 
deified heroes of the Gentiles, v. 16. (9. 
They caused their children to pass through the 
fire, in token of their dedicating them to 
their idols. (10.) They used divinations and 
enchantments, that they might receive direc- 
tions from the gods to whom they paid their 
devotions. é 

Iii. What means God used with them, to 
bring them off from their idolatries, and to 
how little purpose. He testified against 
them, showed them their sins and warned 
them of the fatal consequences of them by 
all the prophets and all the seers (for so the 
prophets had been formerly called), and 
pressed them to turn from their evil ways, v. 
13. We have read of prophets, more or 
less, m every reign. ‘Though they had for- 
saken God’s family of priests, he did not 
leave them without a succession of prophets, 


of Israel (v. 8), in all the sins of | who made it their business to teach them the 
». 22. When their kings assumed | good knowledge of the Lord, but all in vain 


(v. 14); they would not hear, but hardened 
their necks, persisted in their idolatries, and 
were like their fathers, that would not bow 
their necks to God’s yoke, because they did 
not believe in him, did not receive his truths, 
nor would venture upon his promises: it 
seems to refer to their fathers mm the wilder- 
ness; the same sin that kept them out of 
Canaan turned these out, and that was un- 
belief. 

IV. How God punished them for their 
sins. He was very angry with them (v. 18); 
for, in the matter of his worship, he is a 
jealous God, and resents nothing more deeply 
than giving that honour to any creature 
which is due to himself only. He afflicted 
them (v. 20) and delivered them into the hand 
of spoilers, in the days of the judges and of 
Saul, and afterwards in the days.of most of 
their kings, to seeif they would be awakened 
by the judgments of God to consider and 
amend their ways; but, when all these cor- 
rections did not prevail to drive out the 
folly, God first rent Israel from the house of 
David, under which they might have been 
happy. As Judah was hereby weakened, so 
Israel was hereby corrupted ; for they made 
aman king who drove them from following 
the Lord and caused them to sin a great sin, 
v. 21. This was a national judgment, and 
the punishment of their former idolatries ; 
and, at length, he removed them quite out of 
his sight (v. 18, 23), without giving them any 
hopes of a return out of their captivity. 

Lastly, Here is a complaint against Judah 
in|the midst of all (v. 19):;. Also Judah kept 
not the commandments of God ; though they 
were not as yet quite so bad as Israel, yet 
they walked in the statutes of Israel; and 
this aggravated the sin of Israel, that they 
communicated tke infection of it to Judah; 
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see Ezek. xxiii. 11. 
into a country or family bring a plague into 


it and will have to answer for all the mischief 


that follows. 


24 And the king of! Neeerar brought 
men from Babylon, and from Cuthah, 
and from Ava, and from Hamath, and 
from Sepharvaim, and placed them in 
the cities of Samaria instead of the 
children of Israel: and they possessed 
Samaria, and dwelt in the cities there- 
of. 25 And so it was at the be- 
ginning of their dwelling there, that 
they feared not the Lorn: there- 
fore the Lorp sent lions among 


them, which slew some of them. 26 


Wherefore they spake to the king 
of Assyria, saying, The nations which 
thou hast removed, and placed in the 
cities of Samaria, know not the man- 
ner of the God of the land: there- 
fore he hath sent lions among them, 
and, behold, they slay them, because 
they know not the manner of the God 
of the land. 27 Then the king of 
Assyria commanded, saying, Carry 
thither one of the priests whom ye 
brought from thence; and let him 
go and dwell there, and let him teach 
them the manner of the God of the 
land. 28 Then one ofthe priests 
whom they had carried away from 
Samaria came and dwelt in Beth-el 
and taught them how they should fear 
the Lorp. 29 Howhbeit every nation 
made gods of their own, and put them 
in the houses of the high places which 
the Samaritans had made, every na- 
tion in their cities wherein they dwelt. 
30 And the men of Babylon made 
Succoth-benoth, and the men of Cuth 
made Nergal, and the men of Hamath 
made Ashima, 31 And the Avites 
made Nibhaz and Tartak, and the 
Sepharvites burnt their children in 
fire to Adrammelech and Anamme- 
lech, the gods of Sepharvaim. 32 So 
they feared the Lorn, and made un- 
to themselves of the lowest of them 
priests of the high places, which sa- 
crificed for them in the houses of the 
high places. 33 They feared the 
Lorp, and served their own gods, 
after the manner of the nations whom 
they carried away from thence. 34 
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»|ren, and their children’s chi 


Unto this d 
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ter the law pet commandmer 

the Lorp commanded the ch 
of Jacob, whom he named J 
35. With whom the Lorp had 
a covenant, and charged them 
ing, Ye shall not fear other g god 
bow yourselves to them, n 
them, nor sacrifice to them:  3¢ 
the Lorp, who brought yous LU 
of the land of Egypt with grea 
and a stretched out arm, hin 
fear, and him shall ye worship 
to him shall ye do sacrifice. 37 
the statutes, and the ordinances 
the law, and the comme te 
which he wrote for you, ye s 
serve to do for evermore; a 
shall not fear other gods. 38 
the covenant that I have 
you ye shall not forget; ne 
ye fear other gods. 39 But th e 
your God ye shall fear; and h 
deliver you out of the hand 
enemies. 40 Howbeit the 
hearken, but they did aft 
former manner. 41 So the 
tions feared the Lorp, and 
their graven images, both their 


did their fathers, so do they 
this day. 


Never was land lost, we say, for 
an heir. When the children of Isr 
dispossessed, and turned out of Cz 
king of Assyria soon transplanted 
the supernumeraries of his own count 
as it could well spare, who should 
to him and masters to the Isr 
remained; and here we have 
these new inhabitants, whose s 
here that we may take our leav: 
as also of the Israelites that wert 
captive into Assyria. f 

I. Concerning the Assyria 
brought into the land of Israel 
told, 1. That they possessed 
dwelt é in the cities thereof, v. 24 
mon for lands to change their: 
that the holy land should bece 
land again. See what work sin m: 
at their first coming God sent lio 
They were probably insufficier 
the country, which occasioned 
the field to multiply against them 
29) ; yet, besides the natural 


sod in it, who is Lord of 
atures, and can serve his 
‘by which he pleases, small or 
lions. © God ordered them this 
to check their pride and in- 
let them know that though 
onquered Israel the God of Israel 
-enough to deal with them—that 
d have prevented their settling here, 
lions into the service of Israel, 
permitted it, not for their right- 
ut the wickedness of his own 
d that they were now under his 
They had lived without God in 
land, and were not plagued with 
gut, if they do so in this land, it is at 
il. 3. That they sent a remonstrance 
$ grievance to the king their master, 
forth, it is likely, the loss their infant 
d sustained by the lions and the 
fear they were in of them, and 
at they looked upon it to bea judg- 
pon them for not worshipping the 
he land, which they could not, be- 
they knew not how, v. 26. The God 
was the God of the whole world, 
ignorantly eall him the God of 
apprehending themselves therefore 
is reach, and concerned to be upon 
swith him. Herein they shamed 
elites, who were not so ready to hear 
of God’s judgments as they were, 
had not served the God of that land, 
he was the God of their fathers and 
at benefactor, and though they were 
tructed in the manner of his worship. 
begged to be taught that which 
shated to be taught. 4. That the 
Assyria took care to have them taught 
of the God of the land (v. 27, 28), 

of any affection to that God, but to 
subjects from the lions. On this 
e sent back one of the priests whom 
carried away captive. A prophet 
| have done them more good, for this 
ut one of the priests of the calves, and 
re chose to dwell at Bethel for old 
tance’ sake, and, thougn he might 
em to do better than they did, he 
likely to teach them to do well, un- 
had taught his own people better. 
he came and dwelt among them, 
them how they should fear the Lord. 
he taught them out of the book of 
only by word of mouth, is un- 
bi . 5. That, being thus taught, they 
a mongrel religion of it, worshipped 
f Israel for fear and their own idols 
v. 33): They feared the Lord, but 
ped their own gods. They all agreed 
the God of the land according 
nner, to observe the Jewish festi- 
| rites of sacrificing, but every nation 
ds of their own besides, not only for 
: use in their own families, but 
the houses of their high places, 
idols of each country are here 


The Samaritans’ idoiatry. 
named, v. 30, ot. The learned are at a loss 
for the signification of several of these names, 
and cannot agree by what representations 
these gods were worshipped. If we may 
credit the traditions of the Jewish doctors, 
they tell us that Suceoth-Benoth was wor- 
shipped in a hen and chickens, Nergal ina 
cock, Ashima in a smooth goat, Nibhaz in a 
dog, Tartak in an ass, Adrammelech in a 
peacock, Anammelech in a pheasant. Our 
own tell us, more probably, that Succoth- 
Benoth (signifying the tents of the daughters) 
was Venus. Nergal, being worshipped by the 
Cuthites, or Persians, was the fire. Adram- 
melech and Anammelech were only distinc- 
tions of Moloch. See how vain idolaters 
were in their imaginations, and wonder at 
their sottishness. Our very ignorance con- 
cerning these idols teaches us the accomplish- 
ment of that word which God has spoken, 
that these false gods should all perish (Jer. 
x. 11); they are all buried in oblivion, while 
the name of the true God shall continue for 
ever. 6. This medley superstition is here said 
to continue unto this day (v. 41), till the time 
when this book was written and long after, 
above 300 years im all, till the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, when Manasse, brother to 
Jaddus the high priest of the Jews, having 
married the daughter of Sanballat, governor 
of the Samaritans, went over to them, got 
leave of Alexander to build a temple in Mount 
Gerizim, drew over many of the Jews to him, 
and prevailed with the Samaritans to cast 
away all their idois and to worship the God 
of Israel only ; yet their worship was mixed 
with so much superstition that our Saviour 
told them they knew not what they worship- 
ped, John iv. 22. 

II. Concerning the Israelites that were 
carried into the land of Assyria. The his- 
torian has occasion to speak of them (v. 33), 
showing that their successors in the land did 
as they had done (after the manner of the na- 
tions whom they carried away), they worship- 
ped both the God of Israel and those other 
gods; but what.did the captives do in the 
land of their affliction? Were they reformed, 
and brought to repentance, by their troubles? 
No, they did after the former manner, v. 34. 
When the two tribes were afterwards carried 
into Babylon, they were cured by it of their 
idolatry, and therefore, after seventy years, 
they were brought back with joy; but the 
ten tribes were hardened in the furnace, and 
therefore were justly lost in it and left to 
perish. ‘This obstinacy of theirs is here ag- 
gravated by the consideration, 1. Of the 
honour God had put upon them, as the seed 
of Jacob, whom he named Israel, and from him 
they were so named, but were a reproach to 
that worthy name by which they were called. 
2. Of the covenant he made with them, and 
the charge he gave them upon that covenant, 
which is here very fully recited, that they 
should fear and serve the Lord Jehovah only, 
who had brought them up out of Egypt 
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(v. 36), that, having received his statutes and 
ordinances in writing, they should observe to 
do them for evermore (v. 37), and never forget 
that covenant which God had made with 
them, the promises and conditions of that 
covenant, especially that great article of it 
which is here thrice repeated, because it had 
been so often inculcated and so much insisted 
on, that they should not fear other gods. He 
had told them that, if they kept close to 
him, he would deliver them out of the hand of 
all their enemies (v. 39); yet when they were 
in the hand of their enemies, and stood in 
need of deliverance, they were so stupid, and 
had so little sense of their own interest, that 
they did after the former manner (v. 40), 
they served both the true God and false gods, 
as if they knew no difference. Ephraim is 
joined to idols, let him alone. So they did, 
and so did the nations that succeeded them. 
Well might the apostle ask, What then, Are 
we better than they? No, in no wise, for 
both Jews and Gentiles are all under sin, 
Rom. iii. 9. 
CHAP. XVIII. 


When the prophet had condemned Ephraim for lies and deceit he 
comforted himself with this, that Judah yet ‘ruled with God, 
and was faithful with the Most Holy,” Hos. xi. 12. It was a 
very melancholy view which the last chapter gave us of the de- 
solations of Israel; but this chapter shows us the affairs of Ju- 
dah in a good posture at the same time, that it may appear God 
has not quite cast off the seed of Abraham, Rom. xi. 1. Heze- 
kiah is here upon the throne, I. Reforming his kingdom, ver. 
1—6. II. Prospering in all his undertakings (ver. 7,8), and 
this at the same time when the ten tribes were led captive, ver. 
9—12. III. Yet invaded by Sennacherib, the king of Assyria, 
ver. 13. 1, His country put under contribution, ver. 14—16. 2. 
Jerusalem besieged, yer. 17. 3. God blasphemed, himself re- 
viled, and his people solicited to revolt, ina virulent speech 
made by Rabshakeh, ver. 18—37. But how well it ended, and 
how much to the honour and comfort of our great reformer, we 
shall find in the next chapter. 


Ney it came to pass in the third 
LN year of Hoshea son of Elah 
king of Israel, that Hezekiah the son 
of Ahaz king of Judah began to reign. 
2 Twenty and five years old was he 
when he began to reign; and he 
reigned twenty and nine years in Je- 
rusalem. His mother’s name also 
was Abi, the daughter of Zachariah. 
3 And he did that which was right in 
the sight of the Lorp, according to 
all that David his father did. 4 He 
removed the high places, and brake 
the images, and cut down the groves, 
and brake in pieces the brasen ser- 
pent that Moses had made: for unto 
those days the children of Israel did 
burn incense to it: and he called it 
Nehushtan. 5 Hetrusted in the Lorp 
God of Israel; so that after him was 
none like him among all the kings of 
Judah, nor any that were before him. 
6 For he clave to the Lorn, and de- 
arted not from following him, but 
Kept his commandments, which the 
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Lorp commar Moses. 7 
Lorp was with him; and hey 
whithersoever he went 
rebelled against Bs am 
and served him not. 8 | 
Philistines, even unto Ga: 
borders thereof, from the 
the watchmen to the fence 
We have here a general accour 
reign of Hezekiah. It appears, 
paring his age with his father’s, : 
born when his father was about el 
twelve years old, divine Providence : 
ing that he might be of full age, ant 
business, when the measure of his. 
iniquity should be full. Here is, 
I. His great piety, which was f 
wonderful because his father was ver 
and vile, one of the worst of the k 
he was one of the best, which may 
to us that what good there is in ai 
of nature, but of grace, free grace, § 
grace, which, contrary to nature, gi 
the good olive that which was wild | 
(Rom. xi, 24), and also that grace ¢ 
the greatest difficulties and disady 
Ahaz, it is likely, gave his son a b 
tion as well as a bad example; U 
priest. perhaps had the tuition of 
attendants and companions, we may 
were such as were addicted to i 
yet Hezekiah became eminently 
God’s grace will work what can 
1. He was a genuine son of D, 
had a great many degenerate ones ( 
did that which was Te accordi 
that David his father did, with ¥ 
covenant. was made, and therefor 
entitled to the benefit of it. We 
of some of them who did. that w 
right, but not like David, ch. xiv. 
did not love God’s ordinances, nor’ 
them, as he did ; but Hezekiah was 
David, had such a loye for God’s 
God’s house, as he had. Let ui 
frightened with an apprehension of 
tinual decay of virtue, as if, when | 
men are bad, they must needs, € 
grow worse and worse; that does ni 
for, after many bad kings, God 1 
one that was like Dayid himself. 
2. He was a zealous reforme 
dom, and as we find (2, Chron 
began betimes to be so, fell to 
as ever he came to the crown, 
time. He found his kingdom 
the people in all things too 
They had always been so, buti 
worse than ever. By the 
wicked father, a deluge of ido 
spread the land ; his spirit was 
this idolatry, we may su a 
Athens), while his father ee mn 
as. soon.as eyer he had 


he set himself to aboke ‘it 


ites ak be done with- 
Qs) The images and the 
peeeriant idolatrous and of 
1 These ke broke and 

"Though his own father had set 
shewn an affection for them, 
not protect them. We must 
ur God in honour to our 
(2.) The high places, though 
etimes been used by the pro- 
Gacéich occasions and had been 
nived at by the good kings, were 
an affront to the temple and a 
law which required them to 
y tl only, and, being from under 
pect on of the priests, gave opportu- 
ae introducing of idolatrous usages. 
herefore, who made God’s word 
the example of his predecessors, 
d them, made a law for the removal 
a, the demolishing of the chapels, 
eles, and altars there erected, and the 
of the use of them, which law 
‘execution with vigour; and, it is 
_ the terrible judgments which the 
yf ie was now under for ‘their 
e Hezekiah the more zealous 
the more willing to comply 
L is well when our neighbours’ 
re our warnings. (3.) The brazen 
va originally of divine institution, 
ecause it had been abused to idol- 
ke it topieces. ‘he children of 
ad ough that with them to Canaan; 
hey set it up we are not told, but, it 
t had been carefully preserved, as a 
tal . God’s goodness to their fathers 
iderness and a traditional evidence 
uth of that story, Num. xxi. 9, for 
gement of the sick to apply to 
} cure and of penitent sinners to 
him for mercy. But in process of 
a they began to worship the crea- 
than the Creator, those that would 
‘images borrowed from the hea- 
me of their neighbours did, were 
by. the tempter to burn incense to 
“serpent, because that was made 
om God himself and had been an 
tofgood tothem. But Hezekiah, 
zeal for God’s honour, not only 
e people to worship it, but, that it 
er be so abused any more, he 
€ people that it was Nehushtan, 
‘but a piece of brass, and that 
was an idle wicked thing to burn 
3 he them broke it to pieces, that 
» Patrick expounds it, ground it 
which he scattered in the air, that 
tof it might remain. If any 
t honour of the brazen ser- 
reby diminished they will find it 
“made up again, John iii. 14, 
our makes it a typ 
igs, when idolized, are better 


e of him- 


" Hecekial’s seats reign. 


S Herein he was ‘a nonsuch, .v.5. None 
of all the kings of Judah were like him, either 
before or ajter him. Two things he was 


eminent for in his reformation :—(1.) Cou- - 


rage and confidence in God. 
idolatry, there was danger of disobliging his 
subjects, and proyoking them to rebel; but 
he trusted in the Lord God of Israel to bear 
him out in what he did and save him from 
harm. A firm belief of God’s all-sufficiency 
to protect and reward us will conduce much 
to make us sincere, bold, and vigorous, in 
the way of our duty, like Hezekiah. When 
he came to the crown he found his kingdom 
compassed with enemies, but he did not seek 
for succour to foreign aids, as his father did, 
but trusted in the God of Israel to. be the 
keeper of Israel. (2.) Constancy and per- 
severance in his duty. For this there was 
none like him, that he clave to the Lord 
with a fixed resolution and never departed 
from following him, v.6. Some of his pre- 
decessors that began well fell off: but he, 
like Caleb, followed the Lord fully. He not 
only abolished all idolatrous usages, but kept 
God’s commandments, and in every thing 
made conscience of his duty. 

II. His great prosperity, v. 7, 8. -He was 
with God, and then God was with him, and, 
having the special presence of God with him, 
he prospered whithersoever he went, had won- 
derful success in all his enterprises, in his 
wars, his buildings, and especially his re- 
formation, for that good. work was carried on 
with less difficulty than he could have ex- 
pected. Those that do God’s work with an 
eye to his glory, and with confidence in his 
strength, may expect to prosper in it. Great 
is the truth and will prevail. Finding him- 
self successful, 1. He threw off the yoke of 
the king of Assyria, which his father had 
basely submitted to. This is called rebelling 
against him, because so the king of Assyria 
called it; but it was really an asserting o£ 
the just rights of his crown, which it was not 
in the power of Ahaz toalienate. If it was 
imprudent to make this bold struggle so 
soon, yet I see not that it was, as some thirk, 
unjust; when he had thrown out the idol- 


“In abolishing | 


atry of the nations he might well throw off — 


the yoke of their oppression. The surest 
way to liberty is to serve God: 
a vigorous attack upon the Philistines, . 1d 
smote them even unto Gaza, both the coun- 
try villages and the fortified towns, the tower 
of the watchmen and the fenced cities, re- 
ducing those places which they had made 
themselves masters of in his father’s time, 
2 Chron. xxviii. 18. When he had purged out 
the corruptions his father had brought in he 
might expect to recover the possessions his 
father had lost. Of his victories over the 
Philistines Isaiah prophesied, Isa. xiv. 28, &c. 


9 And it came to pass in the fourth 
year of king Hezekiah, which was the 
seventh year of Hoshea sox of Elah 


2. He mede 


4 


Sennacherid invades Judea. 


king of Israel, that Shalmaneser king 
of Assyria came up against Samaria, 
and besieged it. 10 And at the end 
of three years they took it: even in 
the sixth year of Hezekiah, that is 
the ninth year of Hoshea king of Is- 
rael, Samaria was taken. 11 And 
the king of Assyria did carry away 
Israel unto Assyria, and put them in 
Halah and in Habor by the river of 
Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes: 
12 Because they obeyed not the voice 
of the Lorp their God, but trans- 
gressed his covenant, and all that 
Moses the servant of the Lorp com- 
manded, and would not hear them, 
nor do them. 13 Now in the four- 
teenth year of king Hezekiah did 
Sennacherib king of Assyria come up 
against all the fenced cities of Judah, 
and took them. 14 And Hezekiah 
king of Judah sent to the king of 
Assyria to Lachish, saying, I have 
offended ; return from me: that which 
thou puttest on me willl bear. And 
the king of Assyria appointed unto 
Hezekiah king of Judah three hun- 
dred talents of silver and thirty talents 
of gold. 15 And Hezekiah gave him 
all the silver that was found in the 
house of the Lorp, and in the trea- 
sures of the king’s house. 16 At 
that time did Hezekiah cut off the 
gold from the doors of the temple of 
the Lorp, and from the pillars which 
Hezekiah king of Judah had overlaid, 
and gave it to the king of Assyria. 

The kingdom of Assyria had now grown 
considerable, though we never read of it till 
the last reign. Such changes there are in 
the affairs of nations and families: those that 
have been despicable become formidable, and 
those, on the contrary, are brought low that 
have made a great noise and figure. We 
have here an account, 

I. Of the success of Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria, against Israel, his besieging Sama- 
ria (v. 9), taking it (v. 10), and carrying the 
people into captivity (v. 11), with the reason 
why God brought this judgment upon them 
(v. 12): Because they obeyed not the voice of 
the Lord their God. This was related more 
largely in the foregoing chapter, but it is 
here repeated, 1. As that which stirred up 
Hezekiah and his people to purge out idol- 
atry with so much zeal, because they saw the 
ruin which it brought upon Israel. When 
their neighbour’s house was on fire, and their 
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own in danger, it was tin 
accursed thing. 2. As 1 
much lamented, but had not | 
vent. Though the ten tribes 
from, and often been vexatious 
of David, no longer ago than in his { 
reign, yet being of the seed of Israel } 
not be glad at their calamities. 3. 1 
which laid Hezekiah and his kingdo 
to the king of Assyria, and made 
more easy for him to invade the land 
said of the ten tribes here that they 
neither hear God’s commandments } 
them, v. 12. Many will be content 
God the hearing that will give him n 
(Ezek. xxxiii. 31), but these, being 1 
not to do their duty, did not care to he 

II. Of the attempt of Sennacher 
succeeding king of Assyria, against 
in which he was encouraged by his 
cessor’s success against Israel, whose 
he would vie with and whose vict 
would Fie tnawink The descent 
upon Judah was a great calamity 
kingdom, by which Goa would try 
of Hezekiah and chastise the people, | 
called a hypocritical nation (Isa. x. 
cause they did not comply with Hez 
reformation, nor willingly part wi 
idols, but kept them up in their hea 
perhaps in their houses, though the 
places were removed. Even times of 
ation may prove troublesome times 
by those that oppose it, and then th 
is laid upon the reformers. This 
will appear great upon Hezekiah if 
sider, 1. How much he lost of his: 
v.13. ‘The king of Assyria took 
of the fenced cities of Judah, the 
towns and the garrisons, and th 
rest fell into his hands of course. 4 
fusion which the country was put 
this invasion is described by 
Isa. x. 28—32. 2. How dearly he 
his peace. He saw Jerusalem itsel 
ger of falling into the enemies’ hai 
maria had done, and was willing to 
its safety at the expense, (1.) Of am 
mission: “I have offended in deny 
usual tribute, and am ready to m 
faction as shall be demanded,” wv. 14 
was Hezekiah’s courage? Where 
fidence in God? Why did he ne 
with Isaiah before he sent this ¢ 
message? (2.) Of a vast sum of 
300 talents of silver and thirty of go 
£200,000), not to be paid annually 
present ransom. ‘To raise this sun 
forced not only to empty the pu 
sures (v. 15), but to take the 
off from the doors of the temple, 
pillars, v. 16. ‘Though the te 
the gold which he had dedicatet 
necessity being urgent, he tho ie ; 
make as bold with that as his fatl 
(whom he took for his pattern) di 
show-bread, and that it was neithel 
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tO . give a 3 for the pre- 
whole. His father Ahaz had 
temple in contempt of it, 
ii. 24. He had repaid with 
t his father took ; and now, with 
erence, he only begged leave to 
again in an exigency and for a 
90d, with a resolution to restore it 
yon as he should be in a capacity 


“And the king of Assyria sent 
1 and Rabsaris and Rab-shakeh 
Lachish to king Hezekiah with 
host against Jerusalem. And 
rent up and came to Jerusalem. 
hen they were come up, they 
and stood by the conduit of the 
pool, which zs in the highway of 
le ’sfield. 18 And when they 
led to the king, there came out 
on Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, 
was over the household, and 
a the scribe,and Joah the son of 
the recorder. 19 And Rab- 
aid unto them, Speak ye now 
skiah, Thus saith the great 
, the king of Assyria, What con- 
e is this wherein thou trustest? 
Thou sayest, (but they are but 
‘words,) I have counsel and 
th for the war. Now on whom 
thou trust, that thou rebellest 
# me? 21 Now, behold, thou 
st upon the staff of this bruised 
even upon Egypt, on which if 
lean, it will go into his hand, 


E unto all that trust on him. 
tif ye say unto me, We trust 
Lorp our God: ts not that 
those high places and whose 
Hezekiah hath taken_ away, 
ath said to Judah and Jeru- 
Ye shall worship before this 
m Jerusalem? 23 Now there- 
ray thee, give pledges to my 
king of Assyria, and I will 
thee two thousand herses, if 
2 able on thy part to set riders 
em. 24 Howthen wilt thou 
ay the face of one captain of 
st of my master’s servants, 
t thy trust on Egypt for 
ts and for horsemen? 25 Am 
come up without the Lorp 
this place to destroy it? The 
d to me, Go up against 
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Rab-shakeh’s blsipkemons speech. 


this land, and destroy it. 26 Then 
said Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, and 
Shebna, and Joah, unto Rab-shakeh, 
Speak, I pray thee, to thy servants 
in the Syrian language; for we un- 
derstand it: and talk not with us in 
the Jews’ language in the ears of the 
people that are on the wall. 27 But 
Rab-shakeh said unto them, Hath my 
master sent me to thy master, and 
to thee, to speak these words? hath 
he not sent me to the men which 
sit on the wall, that they may eat 
their own dung, and drink their own 
piss with you? 28 Then Rab-shakeh 
stood and cried with a loud voice in 
the Jews’ language, and spake, say- 
ing, Hear the word of the great king, 
the king of Assyria: 29 Thus saith 
the king, Let not Hezekiah deceive 
vou: for he shall not be able to de- 
liver you out of his hand: 30 Nei- 
ther let Hezekiah make you trust 
in the Lorp, saying, The Lorp will 
surely deliver us, and this city shall 
not be delivered into the hand of the 
king of Assyria. 31 Hearken not to 
Hezekiah: for thus saith the king of 
Assyria, Make an agreement with me 
by a present, and come out to me, 
and then eat ye every man of his own 
vine, and every one of his fig tree, 
and drink ye every one the waters of 
his cistern: 32 Until I come and 


erce it: so is Pharaoh king of| take you away to a land like your 


own land, a land of corn and wine, a 
land of bread and vineyards, a land 
of oil olive and of honey, that ye 


may live, and not die: and hearken - 


not unto Hezekiah, when he per- 
suadeth you, saying, The Lorp will 
deliver us. 33 Hath any of the gods 
of the nations delivered at all his land 
out of the hand of the king of Assy- 
Tia? 34 Where are the gods of Ha- 
math, and of Arpad where are the 
gods of Sepharvaim, Hena, and Ivah? 
have they delivered Samaria out of 
mine hand? 35 Who are they among 
all the gods of the countries, that 
have delivered their country out ot 
mine hand, that the Lorp should 
deliver Jerusalem out of mine hand? 
36 But the people held their peace, 
and answered him not a word: fur 
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ta the king’s commandment was, say-|and agreeable 
ing, Answer him not, 37 ‘Then came | WOK 18, ial 8 
4 Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, which | thing be made 
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was over the household, and Shebna 
the scribe, and Joah the son of Asaph 
the recorder, to Hezekiah with their 
clothes rent, and told him the words 


of Rab-shakeh. De 
_ Here is, 1. Jerusalem besieged by Sen- 
nacherib’s army, v. 17. He sent three of 
his great generals with a great host against 
Jerusalem. Is this the great king, the king 
of Assyria? No, never call him so; he isa 
base, false, perfidious man, and worthy to be 
made infamous to all ages; let him never he 
named with honour that could do such a 
dishonourable thing as this, to take Heze- 
kiah’s money, which he gave him upon con- 
dition he should withdraw his army, and 
then, instead of quitting his country accord- 
ing to the agreement, to advance against his 
capital city, and not send him his money 
again either. ‘Those are wicked men in- 
deed, and, let them be ever so great, we will 
call them so, whose principle itis not to 
make their promises binding any further 
than is for their interest. Now Hezekiah 
' had too much reason to repent his treaty 
with Sennacherib, which had made him 
much the poorer and never the safer. 
II. Hezekiah, and his princes and people, 
railed upon by Rabshakeh, the chief speaker of 
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the commissioners, he menaces 
persuades them to desert or muti 
if they hold’ out to reduce the: 
extremities of famine, and then. 
his discourse, the scope of whi 
suade Hezekiah, and his princes 
to surrender the city. Observe hot 
der to this, i OG a 
1. He magnifies his master the” 
Assyria. Once and again he calls h 
great king, the king of Assyria, wv 
What an idol did he make of tha 
whose creature he was! God is #l 
King, but Sennacherib was in his y 
god, and he would possess them: 
same veneration for him that he he 
thereby frighten them into a submi 
him. But to those who by faith 
King of kings in his power and at 
the king of Assyria looks mean an 
What are the greatest of men whe 
they come to compare with God o 
to contend with them? Ps. Ixxxil. 6 
2. He endeavours to make th 


the three generals, and one that had the most ; that it will be much for their | 

‘ satirical genius. Hewas no doubt instructed | surrender. “If they held out, th 
| what to say by Sennacherib, who intended | pect no other than to eat their o 
hereby to pick a new quarrel with Hezekiah. | reason of the want- of proyisio 

He had. promised, upon the receipt of Heze-| would be entirely cut off fro 
kiah’s money, to withdraw his army, and| besiegers; but if they would cap 

oe therefore could not for shame make a forcible | his favour witha present and east th 
attack upon Jerusalem immediately; but he] upon his mercy, he would give th 


sent Rabshakeh to persuade Hezekiah to sur- 
render it, and, if he should refuse, the refusal 
would serve him forapretence (andavery poor 
one) to besiege it, and, if it hold out, to take it 
by storm. Rabshakeh had the impudence to 
desire audience of the kmg himself at the con- 
duit of the upper pool, without the walls ; but 
Hezekiah had the prudence to decline a per- 
sonal treaty, and sent three commissioners 
(the prime ministers of state) to hear what 
he had to say, but with acharge to them not 
to answer that fool accordiny to his folly (v. 
36), for they could not convince him, but 
would certainly provoke him, and Hezekiah 
had learned of his father David to believe 
that God would hear when he, as a deaf’ 
man, heard not, Ps. xxxvili. 13—15. One 
interruption they gave him in his discourse, 
which was only to desire that he would speak 
to them now in the Syrian language, and 
they would consider what he said and report 
it to the king, and, if they did not give him 
a satisfactory answer, then he might appeal 
to the people, by speaking in the Jews’ lan- 
guage, ». 26. This was a reasonable request, 


good treatment, v.31: 1 wonder w 
face Rabshakeh could speak of | 

agreement with a present when 
had so lately broken the agreeme 
made with him with that grea 
14. Can those expect to be tru 
have been so grossly perfidious 7: 
populurm. phaleras—Gild the chain 
vulgar will let you bind them. He tk 
soothe up all’ with a promise ‘that 
would surrender upon discretion, 


think to prevail by such’ gross 
as these, but that the’devil does 
upon sinners. every, day\by h 
He will needs, persuade them, 
imprisonment would be to t 
for they should eat every man of 
(v. 31); though the property of 
would be vested in the cong 
should haye the free use. 
does not explain it now to 
afterwards, that # must be 


long, as the conqueror 
That their eaptivity would be 
their advantage: I will take 
9a land like your vwn land; and 
ter would they be for that, when 
ve nothing in it to call their 


ich he aims at especially is to 
them that it is to no purpose for 
and it out: What confidence is this 
u trustest ? So he insults over 
v. 19.. To the people he says 
Let not Hezekiah deceive you into 
own ruin, for he shall not be able to de- 
ju; you must either bend or break.” 
well if sinners would submit to the 
f this argument, in making their 
th God—That it is therefore our 
to yield to him, because if is in vain 
nd with him: what confidence is 
hich those trust in who stand it out 
im? Are we stronger than he? Or 
1 we get by setting briars and 
efore a consuming fire?’ But Heze- 
not so helpless and defenceless as 
+h would here represent him. Three 
upposes Hezekiah might trust to, 
ndeavours to make out the insuf- 
hese:—(1.) His own military pre- 
ns: Thou sayest, [ have counsel and 
for the war; and we find that so he 
ron. xxxii. 3. But this Rabshakeh 
off with a slight: “ They are but vain 
§; thou art an unequal match for us,” 
ith the greatest haughtiness and 
maginable, he challenges him to 
2000 men of all his people that 
w to manage a horse, and will ven- 
him 2000 horses if he can. He 
nuates that Hezekiah has no men, 
fit to be soldiers, v. 23. Thus he 
trun him down with confidence and 
r, and will lay him any wager that 
aptain of the least of his master’s ser- 
able to baffle him and all his forces. 
s alliance with Egypt. He supposes 
zekiah trusts to Egypt for chariots 
h semen. (v. 24), because the king of 
had done so, and of this confidence 
y says, It is a broken reed (v. 21), it 
t only fail a man when he leans on 
pects it to bear his weight, but it 
mto his hund and pierce it, and rend 
Ider, as the prophet further illus- 
| this Similitude, with application to 
t, Ezek. xxix. 6,7. So is the king of 
Says he; and truly so had the king of 
syria been to Ahaz, who trusted in him, 
t he distressed him, and strengthened him 
2.0 on. xxvili. 20. ‘Those that trust 
arm of flesh will find it no better than 
reed; but God is the rock of ages, 
$ interest in God and relation to him. 
indeed the confidence in which He- 
v.22. He supported him- 
ng on the power and promise 
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and his people (wv. 30): The Lord will surely 
deliver us, and again v.32. ‘This Rabshakeh 
was sensible was their great stay, and there- 
fore he was most large in his endeavours to 
shake this, as David’s enemies, who used all 
the arts they had to drive him from his con- 
fidence in God (Ps. iii. 2; xi. 1), and thus 
did Christ’s enemies, Matt. xxvii. 43. Three 
things Rabshakeh suggested to discourage 
their confidence in God, and they were all 
false:—[1.] That Hezekiah had forfeited 
God’s protection, and thrown himself out 
of it, by destroying the high places and the 
altars, v. 22. Here he measures the God of 
Israel by the gods of the heathen, who de- 
lighted in the multitude of altars and tem- 
ples, and concludes that Hezekiah has given 
a great offence to the God of Israel, in con- 
fining his people to one altar: thus is one of 
the best deeds he ever did in his life this- 
construed as impious and profane, by one 
that did not, or would not, know the law of 
the God of Israel. If that be represented by 
ignorant and malicious men as evil and a 
provocation to God which is really good and 
pleasing to him, we must not think it strange. 
If this was to be sacrilegious, Hezekiah 
would ever be so. [2.] That God had given 
orders for the destruction of Jerusalem at 
this time (v. 25): Have I now come up with- 
out the Lord ? ‘This is all banter and rhodo- 
montade. He did not himself think he had 
any commission from God to do what he 
did (by whom should he have it?) but he 
made this pretence to amuse and terrify the 
people that were on the wall. If he had any 
colour at all for what he said, it might be 
taken from the notice which perhaps he had 
had, by the writings of the prophets, of the 
hand of God in the destruction of the ten 
tribes, and he thought he had as good a 
warrant for the seizing of Jerusalem as of 
Samaria. Many that have fought against 
God have pretended commissions from him. 
(3.] That if Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
should undertake to protect them from the 
king of Assyria, yet he was not able to do 
it. With this blasphemy he concluded his 
speech (v. 33—35), comparing’ the God of 
Israel with the gods of the nations whom he 
had conquered and putting him upon the 
level with them, and concluding that because 
they could not defend and deliver their wor- 
shippers the God of Israel could not defend 
and deliver his. See here, First, His pride. 
When he conquered a city he reckoned him- 
self to have conquered its gods, and valued 
himself mightily upon it. His high opinion 
of the idols made him have a high opinion 
of himself as too hard for them. Secondly, 
His profaneness. The God of Israel was 
not a local deity, but the God of the whole 
earth, the only living and true God, the’ an- 
cient of days, and’ had often proved himself 
to be above all gods; yet he makes no more 
of him than of the upstart fictitious gods of 
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Hezekiah nce to Fsaiah. 


the gods (as some now say the priests) of all 
religions are the same, and himself above 
them all. The tradition of the Jews is that] . 
Rabshakeh was an apostate Jew, which!” 
made him so ready in the Jews’ language ; 
4f so, his ignorance of the God of Israel was 
the less excusable and his enmity the less 
strange, for apostates are commonly the 
most bitter and spiteful enemies, witness 
Julian. A great deal of art and manage- 
ment, it must be owned, there were in this 
speech of Rabshakeh, but, withal, a great 
deal of pride, malice, falsehood, and blas- 
phemy. One grain of sincerity would have 
been worth all this wit and rhetoric. 

Lastly, We are told what the commis- 
sioners on Hezekiah’s part did. 1. They 
held their peace, not for want of somethin 
to say both on God’s behalf and Hezekiah’s : 
they might easily and justly have upbraided 
him with his master’s treachery and breach 
of faith, and have asked him, What religion 
encourages you to hope that such conduct 
will prosper? at least they might have given 
him that grave hint which Ahab gave to 
Benhadad’s like insolent demands—Let not 
him that girdeth on the harness boast as 
though he had put it off. But the king had 
commanded them not to answer him, and 
they observed their instructions. There is 
atime to keep silence, as well as a time to 
speak, and there are those to whom to offer 
any thing religious or rational is to cast pearls | 
before swine. What can be said to a mad- 
\ man? It is probable that their silence made 
Rabshakeh yet more vroud and secure, and 
so his heart was lifted up and hardened to 
his destruction. 2. They rent their clothes 
in detestation of his blasphemy and in grief 
ah for the despised afflicted condition of Jeru- 
as salem, the reproach of which was a burden 
; to them. 3. They faithfully reported the 

matter to the king, their master, and told 
, him the words of Rabshakeh, that he might 
> consider what was to be done, what course 
they should take and what answer they 
should return to Rabshakeh’s summons. 
CHAP. XIX. 


Jerusalem’s great distress we read of in the foregoing chapter, and 
left it besieged, msulted, threatened, terrified, and just ready 
~ to be swallowed up by the Assyrian army. But in this chapter 
we have an account of its glorious deliverance, not by sword or 
bow, buat by prayer and prophecy, and by the hand of an angel. 
1. Hezekiah, in great concern, sent to the prophet Isaiah, to 
desire his prayers (ver. 1—5) and received from him ati answer 
of peace, ver. 6,7. II. Sennacherib sent a letter to Hezekiah to 
frighten him into a surrender, ver. S—13. Jil. Hezekiah there- 
upon, by a very solemn prayer, recommended his case to God, 
the righteous Judge, and begged help from him, yer. 14—19. 
IV. God, by Isaiah, sent him a very comfortable message, 
assuring him of deliverance, ver, 20—34, V. The army of the 
Assyrians was all cut off by an angel and Sennacherib himself 
slain by his own sons, ver. 32—37, And so God glorified himself 
and saved his people. 


ND it came to pass when king 
Hezekiah heard 2¢, that he rent 
his clothes, and covered himself with 
sackcloth, and went into the house of 
the Lorp. 2 And he sent Eliakim, 
which was over the household, and 
Shebna the scribe, and the elders of 
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§|for the remnant that are left. — 


4 


the priests, co 
Tsalgh the pro 
3 And they’ s 
nian Hezekiah, This day a 
trouble, and of suike: a 
phemy : for the children are cot 
the birth, and there is not strer 
bring forth. 4 It may be the 
thy God will hear all the wor 
Rab-shakeh, whom the ina 0 
syria his master hath sent to rey 
the living God: and will reproy 
words which the Lorp thy Goe 
heard: wherefore lift up thy y 


the servants of king Hezekiah 
to Isaiah. 6 And Isaiah sa 
them, Thus shall ye say to y 
ter, Thus saith the Loxp, E 
afraid of the words which th 
heard, with which the voevanltll r 
king of Assyria have blasphem 
7 Behold, I will send a blas 
him, and he shall hear a rumou 
shall return to his own lent 
will cause him to fall by the s 


his own land. | 
The contents of Rabshakeh’s sp 
brought to Hezekiah, one would. he 
pected (and it is likely Rabshakeh ¢ 
pect) that he would call a council ¢ of \ 
it would be debated whether it was 
capitulate or no. Before the siege, 
taken counsel with his princes and his 
men, 2 Chron. xxxii. 3. But that we 
do now; his greatest relief is tha 
God to go to, and what passed be 
and his God on this occasion we 
an account of. 
I. Hezekiah discovered a deep 
the dishonour done to God by 
blasphemy. When he heard it, 
second hand, he rent his clothes ¢ 
himself with ‘sackcloth, v.1. Good 
wont to do so when they heard 
proach cast on God’s name; an 
must not think it any disparage 
to sympathize with the injured hor 
great God. Royal robes are not t 
be rent, nor royal flesh too good : to 
with sackcloth, in humiliation for 
done to God and for the perils an 
his Jerusalem. To this God n 
was displeased with those who 
affected. Isa. xxii. 12—14, B 
yladness, slaying oxen and | 
though it was a day of trouble | an 
in the valley of vision (v. 5), wh 
this very event. ‘The king wa 
but many of his subjects were 
TI. He went up to the h 


the example of the psalmist, 
grieved at the pride and 
he wicked, went izto the sanc- 
and there understood their end, 
He went to the house of God, 
and pray, and get his spirit into 
mposed frame, after this agitation. 
‘considering what answer to re- 
bshakeh, but refers the matter to 
ou shalt answer, Lord, for me.””— 
In the house of the Lord he found 
th of rest and refuge, a treasury, 
e, a council-chamber, and all he 
allinGod. Note, When the church’s 
s are very daring and threatening it is 
sdom and duty of the church’s friends 
to God, appeal to him, and leave 
‘ir cause with him. 

IL. He sent to the prophet Isaiah, by 
nourable messengers, in token of the great 
ie had for him, to desire his prayers, 
_ Eliakim and Shebna were two of 
had heard the words of Rabshakeh 
e the better able both to acquaint 
fect Isaiah with the case. The elders 
iests were themselves to pray for the 
time of trouble (Joel ii. 17); but 
st go to engage Isaiah’s prayers, be- 
hhe could pray better and had a better 
stinheaven. The messengers were to 
ekcloth, because they were to repre- 

king, who was so clothed. 
errand to Isaiah was, “ Lift up 
for the remnant that is left, that is, 
lah, which is but a remnant now that 
tribes are gone—for Jerusalem, which 
‘emnant now that the defenced cities 
1 are taken.” Note, (1.) It is very 
and what we should be desirous 
we are in trouble, to have the prayers 
iends for us. In begging to have 
honour God, we honour prayer, 
honour our brethren. (2.) When 
e the prayers of others for us we 
think we are excused from praying 
ves. When Hezekiah sent to Isaiah 
y for him he himself went into the house 
Lord to offer up his own prayers. (3.) 
who speak from God to us we should 
ticular manner desire to speak to God 
He is a prophet, and he shall pray 
ee, Gen. xx. 7. The great prophet is 
intercessor. (4.) Those are likely 
with God that lift up their prayers, 
that lift up their hearts in prayer. 
en the interests of God’s church are 
very low, so that there is but a rem- 
, few friends, and those weak and at 


at. 
}wo things are urged to Isaiah, to en- 
prayers for them :—(1.) Their fears 
emy (v. 3): “He is insolent and 
is a day of rebuke and blasphemy. 
sed. Godisdishonoured. Upon 
it is a day of trouble. Never 
king and kingdom so trampled 


\ 


ee CHAP XIX 


ie He 
on and abused as we are: our soul is exceed- 
ingly filled with the contempt of the proud, 
and it is a sword in our bones to hear them 
reproach our confidence in God, and say, 
Where is now your God? and, which is 
worst of all, we see not which way we can 
help ourselves and get clear of the reproach. 
Our cause is good, our people are faithful ; 
but we are quite overpowered with numbers. 
The children are brought to the birth; now 
is the time, the critical moment, when, if 
ever, we must be relieved. One successful 
blow given to the enemy would accomplish 
our wishes. But, alas! we are not able to 
give it: There is not strength to bring forth. 
Our case is as deplorable, and calls for as 
speedy help, as that of a woman in travail, 
that is quite spent with her throes, so that 
she has not strength to bear the child. Com- 
pare with this Hos. xiii. 13. We are ready 
to perish; if thou canst do any thing, have 
compassion upon us and help us.” (2.) Their 
hopes in God. To him they look, on him 
they depend, to appear for them. One word 
from him will turn the scale, and save the 
sinking remnant. If he but reprove the 
words of Rabshakeh (that is, disprove them, 
v. 4)—if he undertake to convince and con 

found the blasphemer—all will be well. Ana 
this they trust he will do, not for their merit’s 
sake, but for his own. honour’s sake, because 
he has reproached the living God, by levelling 
him with deaf and dumb idols. ‘They have 
reason to think the issue will be good, for 
they can interest God in the quarrel. Ps, 
Ixxiy. 22, Arise, O God! plead thy own cause. 
“He is the Lord thy God,” say they to 
Isaiah—* thine, whose glory thou art con- 
cerned for, and whose favour thou art in- 
terested in. He has heard and known the 
blasphemous words of Rabshakeh, and there. 
fore, it may be, he will hear and rebuke them. 
We hope he will. Help us with thy prayers 
to bring the cause before him, and then we 
are content to leave it with him.” 

IV. God, by Isaiah, sent to Hezekiah, to 
assure him that he would glorify himself in 
the ruin of the Assyrians. Hezekiah sent to 
Isaiah, not to enquire concerning the event, 
as many did that sent to the prophets (Shali 
I recover ? or the like), but to desire his as- 
sistance in his duty. It was this that he was 
solicitous about; and therefore God let him 
know what the event should be, in recom- 
pence of his care to do his duty, v. 6,7. 1 
God interested himself in the cause: They 
have blasphemed me. 2. He encouraged 
Hezekiah, who was much dismayed: Be not 
afraid of the words which thou hast heard ; 
they are but words (though swelling and 
fiery words), and words are but wind. 3. 
He promised to frighten the king of Assynia 
worse than Rabshakeh had frightened him : 
“« Twill send a blast upon him (that pestilential 
breath which killed his army), upon which 
terrors shall seize him and drive him into his 
own country, where death shall meet him,” 
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‘Sennacherib sends to Hezekiah. 


God would do execution, when all the im- 
potent menaces that came from Rabshakeh’s 
mouth would vanish into air. 


_ 8 So Rab-shakeh returned, and 
found the king of Assyria warring 
against Libnah: for he had heard 
that he was departed from Lachish. 
9 And when he heard say of Tirhakah 
king of Ethiopia, Behold, he is come 
out to fight against thee: he sent 
messengers again unto Hezekiah, say- 
ing, 10 Thus shall ye speak to He- 
zekiah king of Judah, saying, Let not 
thy God in whom thou trustest de- 
celve thee, saying, Jerusalem shall 
not be delivered into.the hand of the 
king of Assyria. 11 Behold, thou 
hast heard what the kings of Assyria 
have done to all lands, by destroying 
them utterly: and shalt thou be de- 
livered? 12 Have the gods of the na- 
tions delivered them which my fathers 
have destroyed; as Gozan, and Ha- 
ran, and Rezeph, and the children 
of Eden which were in Thelasar? 
13 Where is the king of Hamath, 
and the king of Arpad, and the king 
ot the city of Sepharvaim, of Hena, 
and Ivah? -14 And Hezekiah re- 
ceived the letter of the hand of the 
messengers, and read it: and Heze- 
kiah went up into the house of the 
Lorp, and spread it before the Lorp. 


15 And Hezekiah prayed before the 


Lorp, and said, O Lorp God of 
Israel, which dwellest beéween the 
cherubims, thou art the God, even 
thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the 
earth; thou hast. made heaven and 
earth. 16 Lorp, bow down thine 
ear, and hear: open, Lorn, thine 
eyes, and see: and hear the words of 
Sennacherib, which hath sent him to 
reproach the living God. 17 Of a 


’ truth, Lorp, the kings of Assyria 


have destroyed the nations and their 
lands, 18 And have cast their gods 
into the fire; for they were no gods, 
but the work of men’s hands, wood 
and stone: therefore they have de- 
stroyed them. 19 Now therefore, O 
Lorp our God, I beseech thee, save 
thou us out of his hand, that all the 
kingdoms of the earth may know 
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This short threatening from the mouth of t thou ari 
{thou only, 


ad. 
Y é y 
that thou 


Rabshakeh, havin 
and received no answ 
silence for a consent or a slight do 
appear), left his army before Jer 
under the command of the other ge 
and went himself to attend the kn 
ter for further orders. He fou 
sieging Libnah, a city that had revolte 
Judah, ch. viii. 22. Whether he had 
Lachish or no is not certain; some fl 
departed from it because he found the: 
of it impracticable, v. 8. However, I 
now alarmed with the rumour that th 
of the Cushites, who bordered up 
Arabians, was coming out against hin 
a great army, v. 9. s made hi 
sirous to gain Jerusalem with all 
take it by force would cost him mot 
and men than he could well spare, and 
fore he renewed his attack upon Hezel 
persuade him tamely to surrender it. | 
found him an easy man once (ch. x 
when he said, That which thou puttes 
I will bear, he hoped again to frig 
into a submission, but in vain. ' Here, 

I. Sennacherib sent a letter to He 
a railing letter, a blasphemons letter, 
suade him to surrender Jerusalem, | 
it would be to no purpose for him f 
of standing it out, His letter is to th 
purport with Rabshakeh’s sp i 
nothing new offered in it. Rab 
said to the people, Let not Hez 
you, ch. xviii. 29. Sennach 
Hezekiah, Let not thy God deceive 
Those that have the God of Jace 
help, and whose hope is tn the 
need not fear being deceived by 
heathen were by their gods. To 
Hezekiah, and drive him from his ; 
he magnifies himself and his ¢ 
ments. See how proudly he 
the lands he had conquered (© 
lands, and destroyed utterly! — 
mole-hills of his victories swelled 
tains! So far was he from de 
lands that at this time the land 
Tirlakah its king, were a ‘te 


they fell with them: and shall 
liver thee?” 3. Of the kings 
quered (v. 13), the ‘king of Hi 
king of Arpad. Whether he 3 
prince or the idol, he means to r 
appear greater than either, and thet 
formidable, and the terror of the 
the land of the living. 
II. Hezekiah encloses this ina 
a praying letter, a believing let 
it to the King of kings, who 7 


~ 


ah was not so haughty as 
the letter, though we may 
perscription did not give him 
when he had received it he 
sareless as not to read it; when 
he was not in sucha passion 
answer to it in the same pro- 
language; but he immediately went 
temple, presented himself, and then 
letter before the Lord (v. 14); not 
needed to have the letter shown to 
w what was in it before Hezekiah 
hereby he signified that he acknow- 
‘od in all his ways,—that he desired 
eravate the injuries his enemies. did 
make them appear worse than 
but desired they might be set in 
,—and that he referred himself to 
s righteous judgment, upon the 
ter. Hereby likewise he would 
nself in the prayer he came to the 
Bake and we have need of all 
elps to quicken us in that duty. 
ayer which Hezekiah prayed over 
1. He adores the God whom Sen- 
ad blasphemed (v. 15), calls him 
Israel, because Israel was his pe- 
ae and the God that dwelt between 
im, because there was the peculiar 
of his glory upon earth; but he 
to him as the God of the whole 
‘not, as Sennacherib fancied him 
e God of Israel only, and confined 
temple. “Let them say what they 
hou art sovereign Lord, for thou art 
d, the God of gods, sole Lord, even 
ne, universal Lord of all the king- 
earth, and rightful Lord, for thou 
ade , heaven and earth. Being Creator 
by an incontestable title ‘thou art 
and ruler of all.” 2. He appeals to 
on erming the insolence and profane- 
“of” Sennacherib ‘@. 16): “ Lord, hear ; 
e. Here it is under his own hand; 
Had Heze- 


am black and white.” 
mly been abused, he would have passed 
ut it is God, the living God, that is 
ched, the jealous God. Lord, what 
yu do for thy great name? 3. He 
mnacherib’s triumphs over the gods 
‘heathen, but distinguishes pease 
fad the God of Israel (v. 17, 18): 
d cast their gods into the fire; io 
/no gods, unable to help either them- 
their worshippers, and therefore no 
that he has destroyed them; and, in 
fing them, though he knew it not, he 
rved the justice and jealousy of the 
‘Israel, who has determined to extir- 
he gods of the heathen. But those 
ived who think they can therefore 
) hard for him. He is none of the 
om men’s hands have made, but he 
ff made all things, Ps. cxv. 3, 4. 


defeat of Sennacherib and the de- 
Jerusalem out of his hands 


$ that God will now glorify him-| 


a ie. oop 

SW dacesberi ean predicted. 
(v.19): “ ‘Now. nie fe save us; for if we 
be conquered, as other lands are, they will 
say that thou art conquered, as the gods of 
those lands were: but, Lord, distinguish 
thyself, by distinguishing us, and let all the 
world know, and be made to confess, that 
thou art the Lord God, the self-existent soye- 
reign God, even thou only, and that all pre- 
tenders are vanity and a lie.” Note, The 
best pleas in prayer are those which are taken 
from God’s honour; and therefore the Lord’s 
prayer begins with Hallowed be thy name, and 
concludes with Thine is the glory. 


20 Then Isaiah the son of Amoz 
| sent to Hezekiah, saying, Thus saith, 
the Lorp God of Israel, That which 
thou hast prayed to me against Senna- 
|cherib king of Assyria I have heard. 
21 This is the word that the Lorp 
hath spoken concerning him; The 
virgin the daughter of Zion hath de- 
spised thee, and laughed thee to 
scorn; the daughter of Jerusalem 
hath shaken her head at thee. 22 
Whom hast thou reproached and 
blasphemed ? and against whom hast 
thou exalted thy voice, and lifted up 
thine eyes on high? even against 
the Holy One of Israel. 23 By thy 
messengers thou hast reproached the 
Lorp, and hast said, With the mul- 
titude of my chariots Iam come up 
to the height of the mountains, to 
the sides of Lebanon, and will cut 
down the tall cedar trees thereof, and 
the choice fir trees thereof: and I 
will enter into the lodgings of his 
borders, and into the forest of his 
Carmel. 24 I have digged and drunk 
strange waters, and with the sole of 
tay feet have I dried up all the rivers 

of besieged places. 25 Hast thou 
not heard long ago how I have done 
it, and of ancient times that I have 
€| formed it? now have I brought it to 
pass, that thou shouldest be to lay 
waste fenced cities indo ruinous heaps. 
26 Therefore their inhabitants were of 
small power, they were dismayed and 
confounded; they were as the grass 
of the field, ‘and as the green herb, as 
the grass on the house tops, and as 
corn blasted before it be grown up. 
27 But I know thy abode, and thy 
going out and thy coming in, and thy 
rage against me. 28» Because thy 
rage against me and thy tumult is 
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come sup into mine ears, therefore’ 


will put my hook in thy nose, and. 
my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn: 


thee back by the way by which thou 
camest. 29 And this shall be a sign 
unto thee, Ye shall eat this year such 
things as grow of themselves, and in 
the second year that which springeth 


of the same; and in the third year 


sow ye, and reap, and plant vineyards, 
and eat the fruits thereof. 30 And 
the remnant that is escaped of the 
house of Judah shall yet again take 
root downward, and bear fruit upward. 
31 For out br Jerusalem shall go 
forth a remnant, and they that escape | 
out of mount Dane the zeal of the 
Lorp of hosts shall do this. 32 
Therefore thus saith the Lorp con- 
cerning the king of Assyria, He shall 
not come into this city, nor shoot an 
arrow there, nor come before it with 


shield, nor cast a bank against it. 33 


By the way that he came, by the 
same shall he return, and shall not 
come into this city, saith the Lorn. 
34 For I will defend this city, to 
save it, for mine own sake, and for 
my servant David’s sake. 


We have here the gracious copious answer 
which God gave to Hezekiah’s prayer. The 
message which he sent him by the same 
hand (». 6, 7), one would think, was an 
answer sufficient to his prayer; but, that he 
might have strong consolation, he was en- 
couraged by two immutable things, in which 
tt was impossible for God to lie, Heb. vi. 18. 
In general, God assured him that his prayer 
was heard, his prayer against Sennacherib, 
v. 20. Note, The case of those that have the 
prayers of God’s people against them 1s 
miserable. For, if the oppressed cry to God 
against the oppressor, he will hear, Exod. 
xxii. 23. God hears and answers, hears with 
the saving strength of his right hand, Ps, xx. 6. 

This message bespeaks two things :— 

I. Confusion and. shame to Sennacherib 
and his forces. It is here foretold that he 
should be humbled and broken. ‘The pro- 
phet elegantly-directs his speech to him, as 
he does, Isa. x. 5. O Assyrian! the rod of my 
anger. Not that this message was sent to 
him, but what is here said to him he was 
made to know by the event. Providence 
spoke it to him with a witness; and perhaps 
his own heart was made to whisper this to 
him: for God has more ways than one of 
speaking to sinners in his wrath, so as to 
vex them in his sore displeasure, Ps. ii. 5. 
Sennacherib is here represented, 


‘and that by his th ats he 


| h f 
thought himself 
of vie, that chaste 


submit to him: “ But, b 
Father’s house and under 
defies thee, despises thee, lau 
scorn. ‘Ihy impotent malice i 
he that sits in i laughs 
therefore so do those that abide un 
shadow.” By this word God inte 
silence the fears of Hezekiah and his 
Though to an eye of sense the enemy 
formidable, to an eye of faith i 
despicable. “4 
2. As an enemy to God; and 4 
enough to make him miserable. H 
pleaded this: ‘Lord, he has re pl 
thee,” v. 16. ‘* He has,” saith God, 
take it as against myself (v. 22): 
hast thou reproached? Is it not 
One of Israel, whose honour is dear 
and who has power to vindicate i 
the gods of the heathen have not 
me impune lacesset—No one shall p 
with impunity. y: 
3. Asa proud vainglorious ia 1 
great swelling words of vanity, an 
a false gift, by his boasts, as wi 
threats, reproaching the Lord. For, | 
magnified his own achievements out | 
sure and quite above what really 
(v. 23, 24): Thou hast said so and 
was not in the letter he wrote, bu 
Hezekiah know that he not only sa 
was written there, but heard w 
elsewhere, probably in the speech 
to his councils or armies. Note, 
notice of the boasts of proud m 
call them to an account, that 
upon them and abase them, Job x 
a mighty figure does Sennache 
makes! Driving his chariots to t 
of the highest mountains, forcing h 
through woods and rivers, breaking 
all difficulties, making himself n 
he had a mind to. Nothing coul 
fore him or be withheld from hi 
too high for him to climb, no tree 
for him to fell, no waters too de i 
to dry up; as if he had the power | 
to speak and it isdone. (2.) Het 
self the glory of doing these 
whereas they were all the Lord’s da 
26. Sennacherib, in his letter, b 
to what Hezekiah had heard (w. 
hast heard what the kings of 
done ; but, in answer to that, he 
of what God has done for Israel 
ing up the Red Sea, leading t 
the wilderness, planting them 
“What are all thy doings to th 
for the desolations thou hast mad 
earth, and particularly in Ju 
but the instrument in God’s h 
tool: it is J that have brought it 
gave thee thy POWER, an thee e t 
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2 CHAP. XIX. Sennacherib’s fall predicted. 
€ what thou art, raised thee up | to rest, and they must neither sow nor reap 
ifeaced cities and so to punish | What must they do that year? Why, Jehovah- 
ir wickedness, -and therefore jirch—The Lord will provide. Gad? s bless- 
were of small power.” What| ing shall save them seed and labour, and, 
Mmsolent thing was it for him to| that year too, the voluntary productions of 
. If above God, and against God, | the earth shall serve to maintain them, to 
hat which he had done by him and |remind them that the earth brought forth 
Sennacherib’s boasts here are} before there was a man to till it, Gen. i. 11. 
in Isa. x. 13, 14, By the strength | | And then, the third year, their husbandry 
1 I have done it, and by my wisdom, | should return into its former channel, and 
id they are answered (e. 15), Shall | they oe sow and reap as they used to 
t itself against him that heweth do. The country was laid waste, families 
f? It is surely absurd for the fly | | Were foe up and scattered, and all was 
wheel to say, What a dust do T| in confusion; how should it ‘be otherwise 
heel the sword in the hand to say, | when it was over-run by such an army? As 
ni do! If God be the prin- to this, it is promised that the remnant that 
re all that is done, boasting is for | has escaped of the house of Judah (that is, ot 
dec | the country people) shall yet again be planted 
; the check and rebuke of that} in their own habitations, upon their own 

a he blasphemed. All his motions | estates, shall take root there, shall increase 
mder the divine cognizance (v.| and grow rich, v. 30. See how their pros- 
jow thy abode, and what thou dost} perity is described: it is taking root down- 
mise and design, thy going out and}wards, and bearing fruit upwards, being wel. 
1, Marches and counter-marches, and | fixed and well provided for themselves, and 
ess me and my people, the tu-|}then doing good to others. Such is the 
passions, the tumult of thy pre-| prosperity of the soul: it is taking root 
3, the noise and bluster thou makest:| downwards by faith in Christ, and then 
all.” That was more than Heze-| being fruitful in fruits of righteousness. 3. 
d, who wished for intelligence of the | The city was shut up, none went out or came 
*S motions; but what need was there|in; but now the remnant in Jerusalem and 
hen the eye of God was a constant | Zion shall go forth freely, and there shall be 
"him ? 2 Chron. xvi. 9. (2.) Under| none to hinder them, or make them afraid, 
i ivine control (v. 28): “I will put my} v.31. Great destruction had been made both 
; a thy nose, thou great Leviathan (Job | in city and country, but in both there was a 
2 yon, in thy jaws, thou great| remnant that escaped, which typified the 
oth. £ will restrain thee, manage thee, | saved remnant of Israelites indeed (as ap- 
@ where I please, send thee home like pears by comparing Isa. x. 22, 23, which 
ol as thou camest, re infectd—disap-| speaks of this very event, with Rom. ix. 27, 
of thy aim, Note, It is a great} 28), and they shall go forth into the glorious 

ft to all the church’s friends that God | liberty of the children of God. 4. The 
in the nose and a bridle in the| Assyrians were advancing towards Jerusa- 
fall her enemies, can make even their | lem, and would in a little time besiege it in 
0 Serve and praise him and then re- | form, and it was in great danger of falling 
the remainder of it. Here shail its|into their hands. But it is here promised 
aves be stayed. that the siege they feared should be pre- 
Salvation and joy to Hezekiah and his | vented,—that, though the enemy had now 
le. This shall be a sign to them of|(as it should seem) encamped before the 
fayour, and that he is reconciled to| city, yet they should never come inio the 

d his anger is turned away (Isa. xii. | city, no, nor so much as shoot an arrow into 
mder in their eyes (for so a sign | it (v. 32, 33),—that he should be forced to 
mes signifies), a token for good, and | retire with shame, and a thousand times to 
amest of the further mercy God has in| repent his undertaking. God himself under- 
‘them, that a good issue shall be| takes to defend the city (v. 34), and that per- 

leir present distress in every respect. | son, that place, cannot but be safe, the pro- 
sions were scarce and dear; andj|tection of which he undertakes. 5. The 
d they do for food? The fruits of | honour and truth of God are engaged for 
h were devoured by the Assyrian | the doing of all this. These are great things, 
xxxii. 9, 10, &c. Why, they shall! but how will they be effected? Why, the 
y dwell in the ‘land, but verily they | zeal of the Lord of hosts shall do this, v. 31. 
ed. If God save them, he will not | He is Lord of hosts, has all creatures at his 
em, nor let them die by famine, | beck, therefore he is able to do it; he is 
have escaped the sword: “Eat you| jealous for Jerusalem with great jealousy 
hat which groweth of itself, and you | (Zech. i. 14); having espoused her a chaste 
ad enough of that. Did the Assy-| virgin to himself, he will not suffer her to be 
ap what you sowed? You shall reap | abused, r. 21. “ You have reason to think 
id not sow.” But the next year yourselves unworthy that such great things 
abbatical year, when the land was/ should he done for you; but Goa’s own 


The Assyr ian ariy Glastnebeds eke, 
zeal will do it.” 
honour (v. 34): “TI will do it for my own 
sake, to make myself an everlasting name,’ 
God’s reasons of mercy are fetched from 
within himself. (2.) For his own truth: ‘‘I 
will do it for my servant David’s sake; not 
- for the sake of his merit, but the promise 
made to him and the covenant made with 
him, those sure mercies of David.” Thus all 
the deliverances of the, church are wrought 
_ for the sake of Christ, the Son of David. 

35 And it came to pass that night, 
that the angel of the Lorp went out, 
and smote in the camp of the Assy- 
rians a hundred fourscore and five 
thousand: and when they arose early 
in the morning, behold, they were all 
dead corpses. 36 So Sennacherib 
king of Assyria departed, and went 
and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh. 
37 And it came to pass, as he was 
worshipping in the house of Nisroch 
his god, that Adrammelech and Sha- 
rezer his sons: smote him with the 
sword: and they escaped into the 
land of Armenia. And Hsarhaddon 
his son reigned in his stead. 

Sometimes it was long ere prophecies were 
accomplished and promises performed ;, but 
here the word was no sooner spoken than 
the work was done. 

I. The army of Assyria was entirely routed. 
That night which immediately followed the 
sending of this message to Hezekiah, when 
the enemy had just set down before the city 
and were preparing (as we now say) to open 
the trenches, that night was the main body 
of their army slain upon the spot by an 
angel, v. 35. Hezekiah had not force suffi- 
cient to sally out upon them and attack their 
camp, nor would God do it by sword or bow; 
but he sent his angel, a destroying angel, in 
the dead of the night, to make an assault 
upon them, which “their sentinels, though 
ever so wakeful, could neither discover nor 
resist.. It was not by the sword of a mighty 
man or of a mean man, that is, not of any 
man at all, but of an angel, that the Assy- 
rian army was to fall (Isa. xxxi. 8), such an 
angel as slew the first-born of Egypt. Jo- 
sephus says it was done by a pestilential 
disease, which was instant death to them. 
The number slain was very great, 185,000 
men, and Rabshakeh, it is hkely, among the 
rest. When the besieged arose, early am the 
morning, behold they were ail dead corpses, 
searcely a living man among them. Some 
think the 76th Psalm was penned on this 
occasion, where we read that the stout-hearted 
were spoiled and slept their sleep, their last, 
their long sleep, v. 5, See how great, in 
power and might, the holy angels are, when 
one angel, in one night, could make so great 


His zeal, (1.) For his own. a ela 


|The pride and ‘bias 


men are’ before 
hardened himsel 


punished by the destruct 
All these lives are sacrificed to 
and Zion’s safety. ‘The prophet 
therefore God suffered this vast 
to be made, that they might be 
sheaves into ‘the floor, Mic. iv. 12, 
Il. The king of Assyria was her 
into the utmost confusion. Ashamed 
himself, after all his proud boasts, tl 
feated and disabled to pursue his coi 
and secure what he. had (for this, w Wi 
suppose, was the flower of his army 
continually afraid of falling imnder | 
stroke himself, He departed, and u 
returned ; the manner of the expres 
timates the great disorder and astra 
mind he was in, v. 36. And it was i 
before God cut him off too, by 
two of his own sons, v. 37. 1.' 
did it were very wicked, to kill th 
father (whom they were bound 0 | 
and in the act of his devotion; mot 
villany! But, 2. God was righteou 
Justly are the sons suffered to rebel 
their father that begat them, when 
in-rebellion against the God that 
Those whose children are unduti 
ought to consider whether they h 
been so to their Father in heaven. I 
of Israel had done,enough to convi 
that he was the only true God, w: 
fore he ought to worship; yet he 
his idolatry, and. seeks to his 
protection against a God of irresis 
Justly is his blood mingled with 
fices, since he will not be conyvine 
a plain and dear-bought dem 
his folly in worshipping idols. . 
murdered him, were suffer to 
no pursuit was made after them, | 
perhaps being weary of the go 
so proud. a man and thinking 
well rid of him. And his so 
looked upon as the more excus 
they had done if it be true (as bi 
suggested) that he was now vor 
fice them to his god, so that it 
own preservation that they s 
His successor was another so! 
who (as it should seem) did n 
father, to enlarge his conqu 
to improve them; for he it was 
sent colonies. of Assyrians to 
country of Samaria, though it is 
before (ch. xvii. 24), as appears 
where the Samaritans say it’ 
that brought them thither. 


CHAP. XxX 


In this chapter we haye, I. Hezekiah’a 
from that, in answer to prayer, in p 
the. use of means, and confirmed, me 
Hezekiah’s sin, and his recovery 
beth of these, Isaiah was God’s mes: 
ce4-lusion of his reign, ver, 20, 23. 


> days was 
sath. And the prophet 
e son of Amoz came to him, 
anto him, Thus saith the 
et thine house in order; for 
lie, and. not live. 2 Then 
his face to the wall, and 
ito the Lorn, saying, 3 
éh thee, O Lorn, remember 
& have walked before thee 
nd with a perfect heart, and 
2 that which is good in thy 
And Hezekiah wept sore. 4 
it came to pass, afure Isaiah 
ne out into the middle court, 
word of the Lorp came to 
ay mg, 5 Turn again, and tell 
- the captain of my people. 
h the Lorp, the God of 
r% y father, I have heard thy 
a seen thy tears : behold, 

eal thee: on the third day 
£ go up unto the house of 
soRD. 6 And I will add unto 
fifteen years ; and I will de- 
‘and this city out of the 
he king of Assyria; and I will 
: Ses for mine own sake, and 
vant David’s sake. 7 And 


‘took and laid tf on the boil, 
recovered. S And Hezekiah 
0 Isaiah, What shall be the 
that the Lorp will heal me, and 
A 4 jabell go up into the house of 
‘Lorn the third day? 9 And 
ead. This sign shalt thou have 
Lorp, that the Lorp will do 

y that he hath spoken: shall 
Jow go forward ten degrees, or 
Pes, degrees? 10 And Heze- 
ered, It is a light thing for 
w to go down ten degrees: 
at let the shadow return back- 
11 And Isaiah the 
et cried unto the Lorp: and he 
it the shadow ten degrees back- 
~d. , which it had gone down in 

dia! of. Ahaz. 

istorian, having shown us blasphem- 

destroyed in the midst of 
of life, here shows us praying 
delivered in the midst of the pros- 
h—the days of the former 
the latter Prolonged. 


ezekiah’s sickness. Jn those 


CHAP. XX. 


king of Assyria besieged Jerusalem; for he 
reigning in all twenty-nine years, and sur- 


| viving this fifteen years, this must be ir his 


fourteenth year, and so was that, ch. xviii. 
13. Some think it was at the time that the 
Assyrian army was besieging the city or pre- 
paring for it, because God promises (&. 6): J 
will defend the city, which promise was after- 
wards repeated, when the danger came to be 
most imminent, ch. xix. 34. Others think 
it was soon after the defeat of Sennacherib ; 
and then it shows us the uncertainty of all 
our comforts in this world. Hezekiah; in 
the midst of his triumphs in the favour of 
God, and over the forces of his enemies, is 
seized with sickness, and under the arrest of 
death. We must therefore always rejoice 
with trembling. It should seem he was sick 
of the plague, for we read of the boil or 
plague-sore, r. 7. The same disease which 
was killing to the Assyrians was trying to 


him; God took it from him, and put it upon 


his enemies. Neither greatness nor good- 
ness can exempt us from sickness, from sore 
and mortal sicknesses. Hezekiah; ‘lately fa- 
voured of heaven above most men, yet is 
sick unto death—in the midst of his days 
(under forty) and yet sick and dying; and 
perhaps he was the more apprehensive of its 
bemg fatal to him because his father died 
when he was about his age, two or three 
years younger. “In the midst of life we are 
in death.” 

If. Warning brought him to prepare for 
death. It is brought by Isaiah, who had 


. said, Take a ‘lump of figs. | heen twice, as stated in the former chapter, 


a messenger of good tidings to him. We 
cannot expect to receive from God’s prophets 
any other than what they have received from 
the Lord, and we must welcome that, be it 
pleasing or unpleasing. The prophet tells 
him, 1. That his disease is mortal, and, if he 
be not recovered by a miracle of mercy, will 
certainly be fatal: Thou shalt die, and nos 
live. 2. That therefore he must; with ail 
speed, get ready for death:’ Set thy house in 
order. This we should feel highly concerned 
to do when we are in health; but are most 
loudly called to do when we come to be'siek. 
Set the heart in order by renewed acts ofre- 
pentance, and faith, and resignation to Ged, 
with cheerful farewells to this world and 
welcomes to another; and, if not done before 
Gvhich is the best and wisest course), set the 


house in order, make thy will, settle thy es- 


tate, put thy affairs im the best posture thou 
canst, for the ease of those that shall come 
after thee. Isaiah speaks not to Hezekiah 
of his kingdom, only of his house. David, 
being a prophet, had authority to appoint 
who should reign after him, but other kings 
did not pretend to bequeath their crowns as 
part of their goods and chattels. 

Ill. His prayer hereupon : He prayed unto 
the Lord,v.2. ts any sick? Let him be 
prayed for, let him be prayed with, and let 
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Hezekiah’s sickness und recovery. 


him pray. Hezekiah had found, as recorded 
in the foregoing chapter, that it was not in 
vain to wait upon God, but that the prayers 
of faith bring in answers of peace; therefore 
will he call upon God as long as he lives. 
Happy experiencesof the prevalency of prayer 
are engagements and encouragements to con- 
tinue instant in prayer. He had now re- 
ceived the sentence of death within himself, 
and, if it was reversible, it must be reversed 
by prayer. When God purposes mercy he 
will, for this, be enquired of, Ezek. xxxvi. 37. 
We have not if we ask not, or ask amiss. If 
the sentence was irreversible, yet prayer is 
one of the best preparations for death, be- 
cause by it we fetch in strength and grace 
from God to enable us to finish well. Ob- 
serve, 

1. The circumstances of this prayer. (1.) 
He turned his face to the wall, probably as 
he lay in his bed. This he did perhaps for 
privacy; he could not retire to his closet as 
he used to do, but he retired as well as he 
could, turned from the company that were 
about him, to converse with God,. When 
we cannot be so private as we wouldl be in 
our devotions, nor perform them with the 
usual outward expressions of reverence and 
solemnity, yet we must not therefore omit 
them, but compose ourselves to them as well 
as wecan. Or, as some think, he turned 
his face towards the temple, to show how 
willingly he would have gone up thither, to 
pray this prayer (as he did, ch. xix. 1, 14), 
if he had been able, and remembering what 
encouragements were given to all the prayers 
that should be made in or towards that house. 
Christ is our temple; to him we must have 
an eye in all our prayers, for no man, no 
service, comes to the Father but by him. (2.) 
He wept sorely. Some gather from this that 
he was unwilling to die. It is in the nature 
of man to have some dread of the separation 
of soul and body, and it was not strange if 
the Old-Testament saints, to whom another 
world was but darkly revealed, were not so 
willing to leave this as Paul and other New- 
Testament saints were. There was also 
something peculiar in Hezekiah’s case. he 
was now in the midst of his usefulness, had 
begun a good work of reformation, which he 
feared would, through the corruption of the 
people, fall to the ground, if he should die. 
If this was before the defeat of the Assyrian 
army, as some think, he might therefore be 
loth to die, because his kingdom was in im- 
minent danger of being ruined. However, 
it does not appear that he had now any son: 
Manassceh, that succeeded him, was not born 
till three years after; and, if he should die 
childless, both the peace of his kingdom and 
the promise to David would be in danger. 
But perhaps these were only tears of impor- 
tunity, and expressions of a lively affection 
im prayer. Jacob wept and made supplica- 
tion ; and our blessed Saviour, though most 
willing to die, yet offered up strong cries, 


2 KINGS. 


with tears, to hin 94 on 
to save him, Heb. v. 
prayer interpret his fears 
nothing that intimates him to -ha 
der any of that fear of death which hi 
bondage or torment. ; ; 
2. The prayer itself: “ Remembe r 
Lord! how I have walked before th e 
and either spare me to live, that I n 
tinue thus to walk, or, if my work k 
receive me to that glory which th 
prepared for those that have thus w 
Observe here, (1.) The déscription 0! 
kiah’s piety. He had had his cony 
in the world with right intentions (* 
walked before thee, as under thy € 
with an eye ever towards thee ”), 1 
right principle (“in truth, and witli 
right heart”), and by a right rule 
done that which is good in thy sigh 
The comfort he now had in reflectir 
it; it made his sick-bed easy. Noi 
testimony of conscience for us that ¥ 
walked with God in our integrity 
much our support and rejoicing wh 
come to look death in the face, 2 of 
(3.) The humble mention he makes o 
God. Lord, remember it now; not as 
needed to be put in mind of any tl 
us (he is greater than our hearts, and 
all things), or as if the reward were ¢ 
and might be demanded as due (it is 
righteousness only that is the p 
mercy and grace); but our own § 
may be pleaded as the condition of th 
nant which God has wrought in ual 
the work of thy dwn hands. Lord, ¢ 
Hezekiah does not pray, “ Lord, 
or, “ Lord, take me; Ged’s will be 
but, Lord, remember me; whether I 
die, let me be thine. ; 
IV. The answer which God imme 
gave to this prayer of Hezekiah. T 
phet had got but to the middle cou 1 
he was sent back with another mes 
Hezekiah (v. 4, 5), to tell him that he 
recover; not that there is with Go > 
nay, or that he ever says and un 
upon Hezekiah’s prayer, which lia! 
and which his Spirit inclined hing 
did that for him which otherwise I 
not have done. God here calls | : 
the captain of his people, to intima 
would reprieve him for his people’s 3 § 
cause, in this time of war, they_e« 
spare such a captain: he calls him 
God of David, to intimate that he wi 
prieve him out of a regard to the 
made with David and the promis ‘! 
would always ordain a lamp for h 
this answer, 1. God honours his pr 
the notice he takes of them and # 
ence he has to them in this me 
heard thy prayers, I have seen 
Prayers that have much life and . 
them are in a special manner pleas 
2. God exceeds his prayers; he 0 
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eke 
me. . 
yuld remember his integrity, but 
2 promises, (1.) To restore him from 
3: I will heal thee. Diseases are 
its; as they go where he sends 
they come when he remands them. 
.8,9. I am the Lord that healeth 
od. xv. 26. (2.) To restore him to 
egree of health that on the third day 
uld go up to the house of the Lord, to 
mn thanks. God knew Hezekiah’s heart, 
ly he loved the habitation of God’s 
se and the place where his honour dwelt, 
that as soon as he was well he would go 
nd on public ordinances ; thitherward 
d his face when he was sick, and 
ard he would turn his feet when he 
overed; and therefore, because no- 
would please him better, he promises 
this, Let my soul live, and it shall praise 
~The man whom Christ healed was 
after found in the temple, John v. 14. 
0 add fifteen years to his life. This 
not bring him to be an old man; it 
reach but to fifty-four or fifty-five ; 
was longer than he had lately ex- 
d to live. His lease was renewed; 
he thought was expiring. We have 
instance of any other that was told 
efore-hand just how long he should live; 
good man no doubt made a good use of 
nt God has wisely kept us at uncertain- 
hat we may be alwaysready. (4.) To 
er Jerusalem from the king of Assyria, 
‘This was the thing which Hezekiah’s 
as upon as much as his own recovery, 
refore the promise of this is here re- 
If this was after the raising of the 
yet there was cause to fear Sennache- 
Fallying again. “ No,” says God, “I 
lefend this city.” 
the means which were to be used for 
recovery, v. 7. Isaiah was his physician. 
dered an outward application, a very 
5 and common thing: “ Lay a lump of 
0 the boil, to ripen it and bring it toa 
that the matter of the disease may be 
ged that way.” This might con- 
something to the cure, and yet, con- 
s to what a height the disease had 
and how suddenly it was checked, the 
as no less than miraculous. Note, 1. 
ur duty, when we are sick, to make 
‘such means as are proper to help 
else we do not trust God, but tempt 
- Plain and ordinary medicines must 
despised, for many such God has 
y made serviceable to man, in con- 
m of the poor. 3. What God ap- 
he will bless and make effectual. 
_ The sign which was given for the en- 
ent of his faith. 1. He begged it, 
any distrust of the power or promise 
, or as if he staggered at that, but be- 
€ looked upon the things promised 
great things and worthy to be so 
ned, and because it had been usual 
I thus to glorify himself and favour 
7 
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Hezekiah’s sickness and recovery. 
his people; and he remembered how muck 
God was displeased with his father for re- 
fusing to ask a sign, Isa. vii. 1O—12. Ob- 
serve, Hezekiah asked, Whut is the sign, not 
that I shall go up to the thrones of judg- 
ment or up to the gate, but up éo the house 
of the Lord? He desired to recover that he 
might glorify God in the gates of the daughter 
of Zion. It is not worth while to live for 
any other purpose than to serve God. 2. It 
was put to his choice whether the sun should 
go back or go forward; for it was equal to 
Omnipotence, and it would be the more likely 
to confirm his faith if he chose that which 
he thought the more difficult of the two. 
Perhaps to this that of this prophet may re- 
fer (Isa. xlv. 11), Ask me of things to come 
concerning my sons, and concerning the work 
of my hands command you me. It is supposed 
that the degrees were half hours, and that it 
was just noon when the proposal was made, 
and the question is, “‘Shall the sun go back 
to its place at seven in the morning or for- 
ward to its place at five in the evening?” 3. 
He humbly desired the sun might go back 
ten degrees, because, though either would 
be a great miracle, yet, it being the natural 
course of the sun to go forward, its going 
back would seem more strange, and would 
be more significant of Hezekiah’s returning 
to the days of his youth (Job xxxili. 25) and 
the lengthening out of the day of his life. lt 
was accordingly done, upon the prayer of 
Isaiah (v. 11): He cried unto the Lord by 
special warrant and direction, and God 
brought the sun hack ten degrees, which ap- 
peared to Hezekiah (for the sign was in- 
tended for him) by the going back of the 
shadow upon the dial of Ahaz, which, it is 
likely, he could see through his chamber- 


window; and the same was observed upon - 


all other dials, even in Babylon, 2 Chron 
xxxil. 31. Whether this retrograde motion 
of the sun was gradual or per saltum—sud- 
denly— whether it went back at the same 
pace that it used to go forward, which would 
make the day ten hours longer than usual— 


or whether it darted back on a sudden, and, . e, 


after continuing a little while, was restored 
again to its usual place, so that no change 
was made in the state of the heavenly bodies 
(as the learned bishop Patrick thinks)—we 
are not told; but this work of wonder shows 
the power of God in heaven as well as on 
earth, the great notice he takes of prayer, 
and the great favour he bears to his chosen. 
The most plausible idolatry of the heathen 
was theirs that worshipped the sun ; yet that 
was hereby convicted of the most egregious 
folly and absurdity, for by this it appeared 
that their god was under the check of the 
God of Israel. Dr. Lightfoot suggests that 
the fifteen songs of degrees (Ps. exx., &c.) 
might perhaps be so called because selected 
by Hezekiah to be sung to his stringed in- 
struments (Isa. xxxyiii. 20) in remembrance 
of the degrees on the dial which the sun 
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psalms is applicable to Jerusalem’s distress 


recovery. 
Pe? 12 At that time Berodach-baladan, 
m the son of Baladan, king of Babylon, 
sent letters and a present unto Heze- 
kiah: for he had heard that Hezekiah 
had been sick. 13 And Hezekiah 
hearkened unto them, and showed 
them all the house of his precious 
things, the silver, and the gold,and the 
spices, and the precious ointment, and 
all the house of his armour, and all 
that was found in his treasures : there 
was nothing in his house, nor in all 
his dominion, that Hezekiah showed 
them not. 14 Then came Isaiah the 
prophet unto king Hezekiah, and 
said unto him, What said these men ? 
and from whence came they unto 
thee? And Hezekiah said, They are 
come from a far country, even from 
Babylon. 15 And he said, What have 
they seen in thine house: > And Heze- 
kiah answered, All the things that are 
in mine house have they seen: there 
is nothmg among my treasures that 
I have not showed them. 16 And 
ij Isaiah said unto Hezekiah, Hear the 
E word of the Lorn. 17 Behold, the 
‘ days come, that all that zs in thine 
: house, and that which thy fathers have 
of laid up in store unto this day, shall 
be carried into Babylon: nothing 
shall be left, saith the Lorp. 18 
And of thy sons that shall issue from 
thee, which thou shalt beget, shall 
they take away; and they shall be 
eunuchs in the palace of the king of 
Babylon. 19 Then said Hezekiah 
unto Isaiah, Good is the word of the 
Lorp which thou hast spoken. And 
he said, Is it not good, if peace and 
truth be in thy days? 20 And the 
rest of the acts of Hezekiah, and all 
his might, and how he made a pool, 
anda conduit, and brought water into 
the city, are they not written in the 
book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah? 21 And Hezekiah slept with 
his fathers: and Manasseh his son 


reigned in his stead. 
Here is, I. An embassy sent to Hezekiah 
by the king of Babylon, to congratulate him 


went back and the vena years added to his on his’ ‘recovery, # 
life; and he observes how much of these |/bylon” had hitherto 


and deliverance and Hezekiah’s sickness and: 


tributaries to the kin; 
veh was the royal ¢ 
subject to the king ‘of! 
But this king of andl 34 
for himself, and by degrees 1 ’ 
changed that Assyria. ‘Decame subject 
kings of Babylon: This king o 
sent to compliment Hézekiah, and 
pr with him upon a doubl 
. Upon the account of religion. 
yl worshipped the san, and, 1 
ing what honour their god had don 
zekiah, in going ‘back for his sal a 
thought themselves obliged to do h 
him likewise. It is good having: 
friends whom we perceive to be the fi 
ites of heaven. 2. Upon the a 
civil interest. If the king of B 
now meditating a revolt from t 
Assyria, it was policy to get Hezekial 
his interest, in answer to whose pray 
for whose protection, heaven had give 
fatal blow to the king of Assyria, ‘Ws 
himself obliged to Hezekiah, and hi 
for the weakening of the Assyrian 1 
and had reason to think he could no 
more powerful and valuable ally 
that had so good an interest in 
world. He therefore made his court 
with all possible respect by 
letters, and a present. a toe 
II. The kind entertainment Hezekial 
to these ambassadors, v.13. Itw. 
to be civil to them, and receive them ¥ 
respect due to ambassadors; but he exe 
and was courteous to a fault. a 
too fond of them. He hearkened wit 
Though they were idolaters, yet h le. 
intimate with them, was forward to. 
a confederacy with the king their 
and granted them all they cool 
was more open and free than he shoul 
been, and stood not somuch up : 
What reason had he that was in ¢ 07 
with God so eagerly to catch at ane 
with a heathen prince, or to value hin 
all upon his respectful notice? _ 
nour could this embassy add to | e 
God had so highly favoured, shane 
please himself so much with it? 2 i 
too fond of showing them his. 
treasures, and his. magazines, 
might see, and might report to: 
what a great king he was, and 
worthy of the honour their maste 
It is not said that he showed th 
ple, the book of the law, and th 
his worship, that he might pros 
to the true religion, which he: 
fair opportunity of doing; 
ment to them, lest he should a 
he waived that, and showed ‘the 
furniture of his closet, that house 
cious things, the wealth he had» 
since the king of Assyria had 
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a g Tia spinen All 
ngs he vga showed them, 


tis more com- 


2 to show strangers the riches and 

a country—to show our friends 
and their furniture, our gardens, 
d libraries? But if we do this in 
of our hearts, as Hezekiah did, to 
ause from men, and not giving 
God, it turns into sin to us, as it 


examination of Hezekiah con- 
is matter, v. 14, 15. Isaiah, who 
been his comforter, is now his re- 
The blessed Spirit is both, John 
_ Ministers must be both, as there 
Tsaiah spoke in God’s name, 
aerefore ealled him to account as one 
g authority: “Whoare these? Whence 
hey? What is their business? What 
seen?” Hezekiah not only sub- 
| to the examination (did not ask him, 
‘should you concern yourself and 
on me about this affair?’”’), but made 
genuous confession: There is nothing 
j my treasures that I have not shown 
y then did he not bring them to 
Peni show him to them who was 
nt doubt the best treasure he had in 
minions, and who by his prayers and 
had been instrumental in all 
wonders which these ambassadors 
quire into? I hope Hezekiah 


> en 
le same value for Isaiah now that he 
his distress; but it would have be- 
to show it by bringing these am- 
to him in the first place; which 
e prevented the false step he took. 
sentence passed upon him for 
and vanity, and the foo great relish 
the things of the world, after that 
tance he had so lately been 
into with divine things. The sen- 
bis (p. 17, 18), 1. That the treasures he 
) proud of should heréafter become a 
md his family should be robbed of 
all. _ It is just pith God to take that 
we make the matter of our 
“im which we put our confidence. 
e king of Babylon, with whom he 
nd of an alliance, should be the 
-should make a prey of them. 
it was for this sin that that judg- 
ld he brought upon them: the 
arasseh, his idolatries and murders, 
cause of that calamity; but it is 
Id to Hezekiah, to convince him 
y of his pride and of the value he 
he king of Babylon, and to make 
med of it. Hezekiah was fond of 
e Bee of Babylon to rise, and to 
xorbitant power of the kings of 
he is told that the snake he is 
will ere long sting the bosom that 
d that his royal seed shall be- 


as we think) ‘more innocently, | 


: - Hecekiah’s s feisty ‘ed death. 
come the king of Babylon’ s slave (which was 
fulfilled, Dan. i. 1, &c.}, than which there 
could not be any thing more mortifying to 
Hezekiah to think of. Babylon will be the 
ruin of those that are fond of Babylon. Wise 
therefore and happy are those that come out 
From her, Rey. xvin. 4. 

V. Hezekiah’s humble and patient sub- 
Mission to this sentence, v. 19. Observe 
how he argues. himself into this submission. ; 
1. He lays it down for a truth that ‘‘ good ts a 
the word of the Lord, even this word, though 7 
a threatening; for every word of his is so. 

It is not only just, but-good ; for, as he does a 
no wrong to any, so he means no hurt to 4 


good men. It is good; for he will bring = 

good out of it, and do me good by the fore- * 
sight of it.” We should believe this con- ae 
cerning every providence, that it is good, is ae 


working for good. 2. He takes notice of 
that in this word which was good, that he 
should not live to see this evil, much less to 
share-in it. -He makes the best of the bad: 
“Ts it not good? Yes, certainly it is, and 
better than I deserve.”” Note, (1.) True pe 
nitents, when they are under divine rebukes, 
call them not: only just, but good ; not only 
submit to the punishment of their iniquity, 
but accept of it. So Hekeziah did, and by 
this it appeared that he was indeed humbled 
For the pride of his heart. (2.) When at any 
time we are under dark dispensations, or 
have dark prospects, public or personal, we 
must take notice of what is for us as well as 
what is against us, that we may by thanks- 
giving honour God, and may in our patience 
possess our own souls. (3.) As to public 
affairs, it is good, and we are bound to think 
it so, if peace and truth be in our days. That 
is, [1.] Whatever-else we want, it is good if 
we have peace and truth, if we have the true 
religion professed and protected, Bibles and 
ministers, and enjoy these in peace, not ter- 
rified with the alarms of war or persecution. 
[2.] Whatever trouble may come when we 
are gone, it is good if all be well ‘n our days. 
Not that we should be unconcerned for pos- 
terity; it is a gnef to foresee evils: but we 
should own that the deferrmg of judgments 
is a great favour in general, and to have them 
deferred so long as that we may die in peace 
is a particular favour to us, for charity be- 
gins at home. We know not how we shall 
bear the trial, and therefore have reason to 
think it well if we may but get safely to hea- 
ven before it comes. 

Lastly, Here is the conclusion of Heze- 
kizh’s life and story, v. 20, 21. - In 2 Chron 
ch. xxix.—xxxil. much more is recorded of 
Hezekiah’s work of reformation than im this 
book of Kings; and it seems that in the civil 
chronicles, not now extant, there were many 
things recorded of his might and the good 
offices he did for J erusalem, particularly his 
bringing water by pipes into the city. To 
have water in plenty, without. striving for it 
and without chee terrified with the noise of 
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archers in the drawing of it, to have it at 
hand and convenient for us, is to be reckoned 
a great mercy ; for the want of water would 


be a great calamity. But here this historian’ 


leaves him asleep with his fathers, and a son 
in his throne that proved very untoward ; 

for parents cannot give grace to their child- 
ren. Wicked Ahaz was the son of a godly 


father and the father of a godly son; holy 


Hezekiah was the son of a wicked father and 
the father of a wicked son. When the land 
was not reformed, as it should have been, 
by a good reign, it was plagued and ripened 
for ruin by a bad one; yet then tried again 
with a good one, that it might appear how 
loth God was to cut off his people. 


CHAP. XXI. 


In this chapter we have a short but sad account of the reigns of 
two of the kings of Judah, Manassch and Amon. 1. Concern- 
ing Manasseh, all the account we have of him here 1s, 1. That 
he devoted himself to sin, to all ananner of wickedness, idolatry, 
and murder, ver. 1—9 and ver. 16.-2, That therefore God de- 
voted him, and Jerusalem for his sake, to ruin, ver. 1O—1S. In 
the book of Chronicles we have an account of his troubles, and 
his repentance, If. Concerning Amon we are only told that he 
lived in sin (ver. 19—22), died quickly by the sword, and left 
good Josiah his successor, ver. 23—26. By these two reigns Je- 
rusalem was much debauched and much weakened, and so has- 
tened apace towards its destruction, which slumbered not. 


ANASSEH was twelve years 

old when he began to reign, 

and reigned fifty and five years in Je- 
rusalem. And his mother’s name was 
Hephzi-bah. 2 And he did that 
which was evil in the sight of the 
Lorp, after the abominations of the 
heathen, whom the Lorp cast out be- 
fore the children of Israel. 3 For he 
built up again the high places which 
Hezekiah his father had destroyed ; 
and he reared up altars for Baal, and 
made a grove, as did Ahab king of Is- 
rael; and worshipped all the host of 
heaven and served them. 4 And he 
built altars in the house of the Lorp, 
of which the Lorp said, In Jerusalem 
will I putmy name. 5 And he built 
altars for all the host of heaven in the 
two courts of the house of the Lorp. 
6 And he made his son pass through 
the fire, and observed times, and used 
enchantments, and dealt with familiar 
spirits and wizards : he wrought much 


_ wickedness in the sight of the Lorn, 


to provoke Aim to anger. 7 And he 
set a graven image or the grove that 
he had made in the house, of which 
the Lorp said to David, and to Solo- 
mon his son, In this heuses and in Je- 
rusalem, which I have chosen out of 
all hes of Israel, will I put my name 
forever: 8 Neither will I make the 
feet of Israel move any more out of 


only if Pley ih Ua : 
ing to all that pk . 


my servant Moses ¢ ibis it 
9 But they hearkened not: 
nasseh seduced them to domor 
than did the nations whom th 

destroyed beforethe children of] 

How delightful were our medita 
the last reign! How many pleasi 
had we of Sion in its glory (that 
purity and in its triumphs), of the ki 
his beauty ! (for Isa. xxxiii. 17 refers 
zekiah), and (as it follows there, v. 20) 
salem was a quiet habitation because 
of righteousness, Isa.i. 26. But nov 

melancholy work upon our hands, SU 
sant ground to travel, and cannot but 
heavily. How has the gold become din 
the most fine gold changed! ‘The 
Jerusalem is stained, and all her 
her joy, sunk and gone. These ve 
such an account of this reign as m 
all respects, the reverse of the last, 
manner, the ruin of it. 

I. Manasseh began young. He we 
twelve years old when he began to reig n 
born when his father was about for 
years old, three years after his sick 
he had sons before, either they were a 
set by as unpromising. As yet they kt 
nothing bad in him, and they hoped 
prove good; but he proved very bai 
perhaps his coming to the crown s 
might help to make it so, which ye 
no means excuse him, for his gra 
siah came to it younger than he and 
well. But being young, 1. He wz 
up with his honour and proud o 
thinking himself very wise, because 
very great, valued himself upon his m 
what his father had done. It is too « 
for novices to be lifted up with pr 
to fall into the condemnation of the 
He was easily wrought upon and d 
by seducers, that lay in wait 
Those that were enemies to Hez 
formation, and retained an affect 
old idolatries, flattered him, and 
his ear, and used his power at thei 
Many have been undone by coming t¢ 
to their honours and estates. 

IL. He reigned long, longest of 
kings of Judah, fifty-five years. 
the only very bad reign that was a 
Joram’s was but eight years, and 
teen; as for Manasseh’s, we hope 
beginning of his reign for some 
continued to move in the course 
ther left them in, and that in the 
of his reign, after his repentane 
got head again; and, no doubt, 
were at the worst God had his re 
kept their integrity. Though 


ch may well be looked upon 
i from these years, though they 
in the number because then he 
and began to reform. 
reigned very ill. 
eneral, (1.) He did that which was 
the sight of the Lord, and which, 
been well educated, he could not but 
sso (v. 2): He wrought much wicked- 
e sight of the Lord, as if on purpose 
oke him to anger, v.6. (2.) He did after 
inations of the heathen (v. 2) and as 
(v.3), not taking warning by the de- 
yn both of the nations of Canaan and 
use of Ahab for their idolatry; nay 
, he did more evil than did the nations 
wm the Lord destroyed. When the holy 
egenerate, they are commonly worse 
e worst of the profane. 
ore particularly, (1.) He rebuilt the 
aces which his father had destroyed, 
Thus did he trample upon the dust, and 
ont the memory, of his worthy father, 
whi he knew how much he was favoured 
od and honoured of men. He concurred, 
able, with Rabshakeh’s sentiments 
22), that Hezekiah had done ill in 
g those high places, and pretended 
ur of God, and the edification and 
jence of the people, in rebuilding 
“This he began with, but proceeded 
at which was much worse ; for, (2.) He 
p other gods, Baal and Ashtaroth (which 
aslate a grove), and all the host of 
he sun and moon, the other planets, 
constellations ; these he worshipped 
ed (v. 3), gave their names to the 
he made, and then did homage to 
nd prayed for help from them. To 
he built altars (v. 5), and offered sa- 
no doubt, on these altars. (3.) He 
Ss son pass through the fire, by which 
icated him a votary to Moloch, in 
pt of the seal of circumcision by which 
been dedicated to God. (4.) He made 
il his oracle, and, in contempt both 
a and prophecy, he used enchantments 
alt with familiar spirits (v. 6) like Saul. 
ers and fortune-tellers(who pretended, 
tars or the clouds, lucky and un- 
days, good and bad omens, the flight 
8, or the entrails of beasts, to fore- 
ngs to come) were great men with 
is intimates, his confidants ; their arts 
1 his fancy, and gained his belief, and 
insels were under their direction. (5.) 
d afterwards (v. 16) that he shed in- 
blood very much in gratification of 
M passion and revenge ; some perhaps 
etly murdered, others taken off by 
flaw. Probably much of the blood 
was theirs that opposed idolatry 
essed against it, that would not bow 
o Baal. The blood of the prophets 
ticular manner, charged upon Je- 
m and it is probable that he put to 
SS 
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death many of them. ‘The tradition of the 
Jews is that he-caused the prophet Isaiah to 
be sawn asunder ; and many think the apostle 
refers to this in Heb. xi. 37, where he speaks 
of those that had so suffered. 

3. Three things are here mentioned as 
ageravations of Manasseh’s idolatry :—(1.) 
That he set up his images and altars im the 
house of the Lord (v. 4), in the two courts of 


the temple (v. 5), in the very house of which - 


God had said to Solomon, Here will I put my 
name, v.7. Thus he defied God to his face, 
and impudently affronted him with his rivals 
immediately under his eye, as one that was 
neither afraid of God’s wrath nor ashamed 
of his own folly and wickedness. ‘Thus he 
desecrated what had been consecrated ta 
God, and did, in effect, turn God out of his 
own house and put the rebels in possession 
of it. Thus, when the faithful worshippers 
of God came to the place he had appointed 
for the performance of their duty to him, 
they found, to their great grief and terror, 
other gods ready to receive their offerings. 
God had said that here he would record his 
name, here he would put it for ever, and 
here it was accordingly preserved, while the 
idolatrous altars were kept at a distance; 
but Manasseh, } y bringing them into God’s 
house, did what he could to alter the pro- 
perty, and to make the name of the God of 
Israel to be no more in remembrance. (2.) 
That hereby he put a great slight upon the 
word of God, and his covenant with Israel. 
Observe the favour he had shown to that 
people in putting his name among them,— 
the kindness he intended them, never to 
make them move out of that good land,—and 
the reasonableness of his expectations from 
them, only if they will observe to do accord- 
ing to all that I have commanded them, v. 7, 
8. Upon these good terms did Israel stand 
with God, and had as fair a prospect of being 
happy as any people could have; but they 
hearkened not, v. 9. ‘They would not be kept 
close to God either by his precepts or by his 
promises; both were cast behind their back. 
(3.) That hereby he seduced the people of 
God, debauched them, and drew them into 
idolatry, v. 9. He caused Judah to sin 
(v. 11), as Jeroboam had caused Israel to sin. 


His very example was enough to corrupt the _ 


generality of unthinking people, who would 
do as their king did, right or wrong. All 
that aimed at preferment would do as the 
court did; and others thought it safest to 
comply, for fear of making their king their 
enemy. ‘Thus, one way or other, the holy 
city became a harlot, and Manasseh made 
her so. Those will have a great deal to 
answer for that not only are wicked them- 
selves, but help to make others so. 


10 And the Lorp spake by his ser- 
vants the prophets, saying, 11 Be- 
cause Manasseh king of Judah hath 
done these abominations and hath 
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donewickedly above all thatthe Amor- | 


ites did, which were before him, and poe eevee ne jl 
hath made Judah also to sin with his belf, sheng be laut 


idols: 12 Therefore thus saith the] justified the Amorites, whose. 
Lorp God of Israel, Behold, I am | after, by outdoing them in impiet 
bringing swch evil upon Jerusalem and | debauched the people of God, whom 


Judah, that whosoever heareth of it, far gts pre yinee es: ie ry 
both his ears shall tingle. 13 And I] filed Jerusalem with innocent "blend 


will stretch over Jerusalem the line) had multiplied his murders in every 
of Samaria, and the plummet of the | of the city, and filled the measure of J 
house of Ahab: and I will wipe Jeru-| l¢m™’s blood-guiltiness (Matt. xxiii. 32) 


salem as a man wipeth a dish, wiping] dionity of the King-af, kings, thea 
it, and turning ¢¢ upside down. 14 his kingdom; and the sta 
And I will forsake the remnant of| made and provided. |. 
mine inheritance, anddelivertheminto| 11. A prediction of + 
the hand of their enemies; and they 
shall become a prey and a spoil to all| bringing evil upon them (v. 12); it wi 
their enemies; 15 Because they have | and it is. not far off. The judgment: 
done that which was evil in my sight, | be, 1. Very terrible and amazing 3 th 
and have provoked me to anger, since co ol eens mace astid ym 
the day their fathers came forth out | should LB ihren o Tein ci a 
of Egypt, even unto this day. 16 | occasion many speculations. 2. It sh 
Moreover Manasseh shed innocent | copied out (as the sins of Jerus 
blood very much, till he had filled | bee¢®) from Samaria and the house of, 


Jerusalem from one end to another; ears _ ee od lage anes ai 


beside his sin wherewith he made Ju-| out to Jerusalem that which had be 
dah to sin, in doing that which was'| lot of Samaria; when he lays judgr 
evil in the sight of the Lorp. 17] the plummet it shall he the plummet) 


Now the rest of the acts of Manasseh, hana ol aed mnaene ak 
and all that he did, and his sin that he| See Ysa, xxviii. 17, Note, ‘Tho e) 
sinned, wre they not written in the] semble and imitate others in their sin 
book of the chronicles of the kings| expect to fare as they fared. 
of Judah? 18 And Manasseh slept] Stould bean utter destruction. 


with his fathers, and was buried in the That acer, ie a Asay ae 


garden of his own house, in the gar-| and their state subverted; they 
den of Uzza: and Amon his. son] turned upside Pp and all bee 
ae . ; : tions put out of course. (2.) That @ 
reigned in his stead shoul be Sacto ae aed 20 
Here is the doom of Judah and Jerusalem | had been the filth of it, as a dish 
read, and it is a heavy doom. ‘The prophets.| when it is wiped : “ ‘They shall all 
were sent, in the first-place, to teach them | captive, the land shall enjoy her sabl | 
the knowledge of God, to remind them: of | be laid by as a dish when it is wiped® 
their duty and direct them in it, If they | the comparison of the boiled pot, no 
succeeded not in that, their next work was | unlike this, Ezek, xxiv. 1—14. He a 
to reprove them for their sins, and to set | this should be in order to the purifyi 
them in view before them, that they might|the destroying, of Jerusalem. ie | 
repent and reform, and return to their duty.| shall not be dropped, not broke 
If in this they prevailed not, but simners | or melted down, but only wiped. 


went on frowardly, their next work was to | be the fruit, the taking away Bi 
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foretel the judgments of God, that the terror | first, and then of the sin. 
of them might awaken those to repentance|they should be destroyed, b 
who would not be made sensible of the ob-| should be deserted (v. 14): I will, 
ligations of his loye, or else that the execu- | the remnant of my inheritance. Ju 
tion of them, in their season, might be a de-| those that forsake God forsaker 
monstration of the divine mission of the pro- | does he ever leave any till f 
phets that foretold them. The prophets | left him: but, when God he 
were deputed judges to those that would not | people, their defence has depari 
hear and receive them as teachers. We| become a prey, an easy prey, to 
have here, mies. Sin is spoken of here as 
‘ - at | » 


ce, as that which began 
re (v. 15): “ They have pro- 
ger from their conception and 
ple, since the day their fathers 
igypt.’ The men of this gene- 
ding in their fathers’ steps, are 
ned with for their fathers’ sins. 
of blood was that which filled 
,v. 16. Nothing has a louder 
ngs a sorer vengeance, than that. 
all we have here of Manasseh; he 
conyicted and condemned; but we 
| the book of Chronicles to hear of his 
nee, and acceptance with God. Mean- 
we must be content, in this place, to 
ly one intimation of his repentance 
0 we are willing to take it), that he was 
it is likely by his own order, in the 
of his own house (v. 18); for, being 
ambled for his sins, he judged him- 
we worthy to be called a son, a son 
vid, and therefore not worthy to have 
is dead body buried in the sepulchres 
thers. Truc penitents take shame 
wes, not honour ; yet, having lost 
of an innocent, the credit of a pe- 
the next best he was capable of. 
it is, and more honourable, for a 
die repenting, and be buried ina 
B, than to die impenitent, and be buried 
Say: 
mon was twenty and two years 
he began to reign, and he 
“two years in Jerusalem. And 
her’s name was Meshullemeth, 
shter of Haruz of Jothah. 20 
he did that which was evil in 
ht of the Lorn, as his father 
h did. 21 And he walked 
L | the way that his father walked 
and served the idols that his father 
d, and worshipped them: 22 
he forsook the Lorp God of his 
ts, and walked not in the way of 
LORD. 23 And the servants of 
-eonspired against him, and 
the king in his own house. 24 
e people of the land slew all 
a that had conspired against king 
m; and the people of the land 
Josiah his son king in his stead. 
yw the rest of the acts of Amon 
* e did, are they not written in 
Kk of the chronicles of the kings 
? 26 And he was buriedin 
re in the garden of Uzza: 
is son reigned in his stead. 
hort account of the short and 
n of Amon, the son of Ma- 
her Manasseh, in his blind 
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os CHAP. XXI.-————Amon’s reign and death. 
mise (1.) Old guilt | and brutish zeal for hisidols, had sacrificed 


his other sons—or whether, having been de- 


dicated to his idols, they were refused by 


the people—so it was that his successor was 
ason not born till he was forty-five years 
old. And of him we are here told, 1. That 
his reign was very wicked: He forsook the 
God of his fathers (v. 22), disobeyed the 
commands given to his fathers, and dis- 
claimed the covenant made with his fathers, 
and walked not in the way of the Lord, but 
in all the way which his father walked in, 
v. 20, 21. He trod in the steps of his fa- 
ther’s idolatry, and revived that which he, in 
the latter end of his days, had put down. 
Note, Those who set bad examples, though 
they may repent themselves, yet cannot be 
sure that those whom they have drawn into 
sin by their example will repent ; it is often 
otherwise. 2. That his end was very tragi- 
cal.. He having rebelled against God, his 
own servants conspired against him and slew 
him, probably upon some personal disgust, 
when he had reigned but two years, v. 23. 
His servants, who should have guarded him, 
murdered him; his own house, that should 
have been his castle of defence, was the place 
of his execution. He had profaned God’s 
house with his idols, and now God suffered 
his own house to be polluted with his blood. 
How unrighteous soever those were that did 
it, God was righteous who suffered it to be 
done. Two things the people of the land 
did, by their representatives, hereupon :— 
(1.) They did justice on the traitors that had 
slain the king, and put them to death; for, 
though he was a bad king, he was their king, 
and it was a part of their allegiance to him 
to avenge his death. Thus they cleared 
themselves from having any hand in the 
crime, and did what was incumbent on them 
to deter others from the like villanous prac- 
tices. (2.) They did a kindness to them- 
selves in making Josiah his son king in his 
stead, whom probably the conspirators had 
a design to put by, but the people stood by 
him and settled him in the throne, encou- 
raged, it may be, by the indications he gave, 
even in his early days, of a good disposition. 
Now they made a happy change from one of 
the worst to one of the best of all the kings 
of Judah. “Once more,” says God, ‘‘ they 
shall be tried with a reformation; and, if 
that succeed, well; if not, then after that I 
will cut them down.” Amon was buried in 
the same garden where his father was, v. 26. 
If his father put himself under that humilia- 
tion, the people will put him under it. 


CHAP. XXII. 


This chapter begins the story of the reign of good king Josiah, 
whose goodness shines the brighter because it came just after so 
much wickeduaess, which he had the honour to reform, and just 
before so great a destruction, which yet he had not the honour 
to prevent. Here, after his general character (ver. 1, 2}, we 
have a particular aceount of the respect he paid, I. To God’s 
house, which he repaired, yer. 3—7. 1. To God’s book, which 
he was much affected with the reading of, ver. S—1). III. To 
God's messengers, whom he thereupon consulted, ver. 12—14. 
And by whom he received from God an answer threatening Jeru- 
salem’s destruction (ver. 15—17), but promising favour to bim 
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reformation which we haye an account of in the next chapter. : 
OSIAH was eight years old when 

he began to reign, and he reigned 
thirty and one years in Jerusalem. 
And his mother’s name was Jedidah, 
the daughter of Adaiah of Boscath. 
2 And he did that which was right in 


3 the sight of the Lorn, and walked in 
all the way of David his father, and 


turned not aside to the right hand or 
to the left. 3 And it came to passin 
the eighteenth year of king Josiah, 
that the king sent Shaphan the son 
of Azaliah, the son of Meshullam, 
the scribe, to the house of the Lorn, 
saying, 4 Go up to Hilkiah the high 
priest, that he may sum the silver 
which is brought into the house of the 
Lorp, which the keepers of the door 
have gathered of the people: 5 And 
let them deliver it into the hand. of 
the doers of the work, that have the 
oversight of the house of the Lorp: 
and let them give it to the doers of the 
work which is in the house of the 
Lorp, to repair the breaches of the 
house, 6 Unto carpenters and build- 
ers, and masons, and to buy timber 
and hewn stone to repair the house. 
7 Howbeit there was no reckoning 
made with them of the money that 
was delivered into their hand, because 
they dealt faithfully. 8 And Hilkiah 
the high priest said unto Shaphan the 
scribe, 1 have found the book or the 
law in the house of the Lorp. And 
Hilkiah gave the book to Shaphan, 
and he read it. 9 And Shaphan the 
scribe came to the king, and brought 
the king word again, and said, Thy 
servants have gathered the money 
that was found in the house, and have 
delivered it into the hand of them that 
do the work, that have the oversight 
of the house of the Lorp. 10 And 
Shaphan the scribe showed the king, 


_ saying, Hilkiah the priest hath deli- 


vered me a book. And Shaphan read 


it before the king. 


Concerning Josiah we are here told, 

I. That he was very young when he began 
to reign (v. 1), only eight years old. Solo- 
mon says, Woe unto thee, O land! when thy 
king isa child; but happy art thou, O land! 
when thy king is sucha child. Our English 
Israel had once a king that was such a child, 


{ver 18—20), upon which he set about that glorious work of 


bothers I. 
received any bad in 
ple fatter g ( 
their errors, and ( 
warning by them. See : 
II. That he did that : 
sight of the Lord, v.2. See the so 
of divine grace—the father passed by 
left to perish in his sin, the son a | 
vessel. See the triumphs of tha 
Josiah born of a wicked father, no 
education nor good example given hin 
many about him who no doubt advise 
to tread in his father’s steps and fey 
gave him any good counsel, and y 
grace of God made him an eminent 
cut him off from the wild olive and gi 
him into the good olive, Rom. xi. 24. 
thing is too hard for that grace to do. 
walked ina good way, and turned not 
(as some of his predecessors had done 
began well) to the right hand nor to th 
There are errors on both hands, but 
kept him in the right way; he fell n 
into superstition nor profaneness. 
III. That he took care for the rey 
the temple. This he did in the eigh 
year of his reign, v.3. Compare 2 € 
xxxiv. 8. He began much sooner t 
the Lord (as appears, 2 Chron. xxx 
but it is to be feared the work of rel 
tion went slowly on and met with mu 
position, so that he could not effect 
desired and designed, till his po 
thoroughly confirmed. ‘The consi 
the time we unavoidably lost in our m 
should quicken us, when we have’ 
years, to act with so much the moi 
in the service of God. Having 
we have need work hard. He sen 
the secretary of state, to Hilkiah 
priest, to take an account of the : 
was collected for this use by 
keepers (v. 4); for, it seems, they to 
the same way of raising the a 
Joash took, ch. xii. 9. When p 
by a little at a time the burden 
sible, and, the contribution being 
it was not complained of. ‘This 
collected, he ordered him to lay 
repair of the temple, v. 5, 6. 
seems, the workmen (as in the d 
acquitted themselves so well th 
no reckoning made with them (v 
certainly mentioned to the p 
workmen, that they gained such 
for honesty, but whether to_ the j 
those that employed them I ka 
man should count money (we say) 
own father; it would not have been: 
have reckoned with the workmen, th 
also might be satisfied of their 
IV. That, in repairing the temple 
the law was happily found and bro 
king, v.8,10. Some think this bo 
autograph, or original manuscript, of 
books of Moses, under his own ha 


ee “CHAP. 
n ancient and authentic 
ely it was that which, by the 
ses, was laid up in the most 
Jeut. xxxi. 24, &c. 1. It seems, 
the law was lost or missing. 
as carelessly mislaid and neg- 
wn by into a corner (as some 
Bibles), by those that knew not 
it, and forgotten there; or it 
ously concealed by some of the 
gus kings, or their agents, who were 
aed by the providence of God or their 
msciences from burning and destroy- 
but buried it, in hopes it would never 
ht again ; or, as some think, it was 
laid up by some of its friends, lest 
ald fall into the hands of its enemies. 
er were the instruments of its pre- 
m, we ought to acknowledge the hand 
in it. If this was the only authentic 
e Pentateuch then in being, which 
may say) so narrow a turn for its 
as so near perishing, I wonder the 
f all good people did not tremble for 
ered treasure, as Eli’s for the ark, 
Sure we now have reason to thank 
n our knees, for that happy provi- 
y which Hilkiah found this book at 
found it when he sought it not, 
. If the holy scriptures had not 
God, they would not have been in 
it this day; God’s care of the Bible is 
indication of his interest in it. 2. 
r this was the only authentic copy 
for no, it seems the things contained 
re new both to the king himself and 
Nigh priest; for the king, upon the 
‘of it, rent his clothes. We have 
9 think that neither the command 
king’s writing a copy of the law, nor 
the public reading of the law every 
(Deut. xvii. 18; xxxi. 10, 11), 
bserved for a long time ; and when 
tuted means of keeping up religion 
lected religion itself will soon go to 
Yet, on the other hand, if the book 
2 law was lost, it seems difficult to de- 
what rule Josiah went by in doing 
was right in the sight of the Lord, 
y the priests and people kept up the 
heir religion. [ am apt to think 
€ people generally took up with ab- 
the law, like our abridgments of 
, which the priests, to save them- 
trouble of writing and the people 
‘the book at large, had furnished 
—a sort of ritual, directing them 
a servances of their religion, but 
‘out what they thought fit, and parti- 

€ promises and threatenings (Lev. 
Dent. xxviii. &c.), for I observe 
were the portions of the law which 
so much affected with (v. 13), 
ere new to him. No summaries, 
collections, out of the Bible 
may have their use) can be ef- 
ey and preserve the knowledge 
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of God and his will like the Bible itself. It 
was no marvel that the people were so cor- 
rupt when the book of the law was sucha 
scarce thing among them; where that vision 
is not the people perish. Thuse that endea- 
voured to debauch them no doubt used all 
the arts they could to get that book out of 
their hands. The church of Rome could 
not keep up the use of images but by for- 
bidding the use of the scripture. 3. It was 
a great instance of God’s favour, and a 
token for good to Josiah and his people, 
that the book of the law was thus seasonably 
brought to light, to direct and quicken that 
blessed reformation which Josiah had begun. 
It is a sign that God has mercy in store for 
a people when he magnifies his law among 
them and makes that honourable, and fur- 
nishes them with means for the increase of 
scripture-knowledge. The translating of the 
scriptures into vulgar tongues was the glory, 
strength, and joy of the Reformation from 
Popery. It is observable that they were 
about a good work, repairing the temple, 
when they found the book of thelaw. Those 
that do their duty according to their know- 
ledge shall have their knowledge increased 
To him that hath shall be given. The book 
of the law was an abundant recompence for 
all their care and cost about the repair of the 
temple. 4. Hilkizh the priest was exceed- 
ingly well pleased with the discovery. ‘‘O,” 
says he to Shaphan, “rejoice with me, for J 
have found the book of the law, évonxa, évpnxa, 
—I have found, I have found, that jewel of in- 
estimable value. Here, carry it to the king; 
it is the richest jewel of his crown. Read it 
before him. He walks in the way of David 
his father, and, if he be like him, he will love 
the book of the Jaw and bid that welcome; 
that will be his delight and his counsellor. 


11 And it came to pass, when the 
king had heard the words of the book 
of the law, that he rent his clothes. 12 
And the king commanded Hilkiah the 
priest, and Ahikam the son of Sha- 
phan, and Achbor theson of Michaiah, 
and Shaphan the scribe, and Asahiah 
a servant of the king’s, saying, 13 
Go ye, enquire of the Lorp for me, 
and for the people, and for all Judah, 
concerning the words of this book — 
that is found : for great is the wrath 
of the Lorn that is kindled agaist us, 


because our fathers have not heark- : 
ened unto the words of this book, to a 
do according unto all that which is 5 
written concerning us. 14 So Hilkiah “i 
the priest, and Ahikam, and Achbor, = 


and Shaphan, and Asahiah, went unto 
Huldah the prophetess, the wife of 
Shallum the son of Tikvah, the son ot 
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The ruin of Judah foretold. 
Harhas, keeper of the wardrobe ; (now 
she dwelt in Jerusatem in tne college) 


and they communed with her. 15 
And she said unto them, Thus saith 


the Lorp God of Israel, Tell the man 


that sent you to me, 16 Thus saith 
the Lorp, Behold, I will bring evil 
upon this place, and upon the in- 
habitants thereof, even all the words 
of the book which the king of Judah 
hath read: 17 Because they have 
forsaken me, and have burned incense 
unto other gods, that they might pro- 
voke me to angerwith all the works of 
their hands; therefore my wrath shall 
be kindled against this place, and 
shall not be quenched. 18 But to 
the king of Judah which sent you to 
enquire of the Lorp, thus shall ye 
say to him, Thus saith the Lorp God 
of Israel, As touching the words which 
thou hast heard; 19 Because thine 
heart was tender, and thou hast hum- 
bled thyself before the Lorp, when 
thou heardest what I spake against 
this place, anid against the inhabitants 
thereof, that they should become a 
desolation and a curse, and hast rent 
thy clothes, and wept before me; I 
also have heard thee, saith the Lorn. 
20. Behold therefore, I will gather 
thee unto thy fathers, and thou shalt 
be gathered into thy grave in peace ; 
and thine eyes shall not see all the 
evil which I will bring upon this place. 
And they brought the king word again. 


We hear no more of the repairing of the 
temple: no doubt that good work went on 
well; but the book of the law that was found 
m it gccupies us now, and well it may. It 
is not laid up inthe king’s cabinet as a 
piece of antiquity, a rarity to be admired, 
but it.is read before the king. ‘Those put 
the truest honour upon their Bibles that 
study them and converse with them daily, 
feed on that bread and walk by that hght. 
Men of honour and business must look upon 
an acquaintance with God’s word to he their 
best business and honour. Now here wehave, 

I. The impressions which the reading of 
the law made upon Josiah. He rent. his 
clothes, as one ashamed of the sin of his 
people and afraid of the wrath of God; he 
had long thought the case of his kingdom 
bad, by reason of the idolatries and impie- 
ties that had been found among them, but 
he never thought it so bad as he perceived 
it to be by the book of the law now read to 
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him. The rending 
the rending of his heart 
upon his people. .6 jvvy tel 
II. The appUEAnanieeameie Ge 
upon: Go, enquire of the Lord for n 
1. Two things we may suppose he 
to know:—“ Enquire, (1.) What. 
do; what course we shall take to tur 
God’s wrath and prevent the ju 
which our sins have deserved.”? Con 
of sin and wrath should put us upé 
enquiry, What sha we do to be. 
Wherewithal shall we come before the 
If you will thus enquire, enquire | 
before it be too late. (2.) ‘ What 
expect and must provide for.” He 
ledges, “ Our fathers have not hear 
the words of this book; if this be th 
right, certainly our fathers have been 
in the wrong.” Now that the comme 
came sin revived, and appeared sin; 
glass of the law, he saw the sins of hi 
more nnmerous and more heinous | 
had before seen them, and more exeé 
sinful. He infers hence, ‘‘ Certain 
is the wrath that is kindled agains 
this be the word of God, as pg dou 
and he will be true to his wor, as m 
he will be, we are all undone. — 
thought the threatenings of the law 
and the curses of the covenant so 
as now I find them to be; it is time 
about us if these be in force agair 
Note, Those who are truly, apprehi 
the weight of God’s wrath. canno 
very solicitous to obtain his favour, 
quisitive how they may make thei 
with him... Magistrates should en 
their people, and study how. to pr 
judgments of God that they see hang 
them. , Cl) Sa 
2. This enquiry Josiah sent, (1.) 
of his great men, who are named v. 
again v.14. Thus he put an hon 
the oracle, by employing those. 
rank to attend it. .(2.) To Hulda 
phetess, v. 14.. The spirit of prop 
inestimable treasure, was sometim 
only into earthen vessels, but into th 
vessels, that the excellency of the po 
be of God. Miriam helped to le: 
out of Egypt (Mic. vi. 4), Debora 
them, and now Huldah instructed 
the mind of God, and her being 
no prejudice at all to her being a pr 
marriage is honourable in all.» \t wai 
to Jerusalem that when Bibles we 
they had prophets, as afterwa 
phecy ceased, that they had me 
for God never leaves hims ; 
ness, because he will leave sin 1 
excuse. . Jeremiah and Zephaniah 
sied at this time, yet the.king’s | 
made Huldah their oracle, probabl 
her husband having a place at: 
was keeper of the wardrobe) they 
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uaimtance with her and | he humbled himself before the Lord, and ex- 
of her ¢ commission than | pressed these pious affections by rending his 
they had, it is likely, consulted | clothes and weeping before God, probably 
ther occasions, and had found that | in his closet; but he that sees in secret says 
“God in her mouth was truth. | it was before him, and he heard it, and put 
sar gies she dwelt at Jerusalem, in | | every tear of tenderness into his bottle. Note, 
d Mishneh, thé second rank of | Those that most fear God’s wrath are least 
mi the royal palace. The Jews likely to feel it. It should seem that those 
iptophesicd among the women, words (Lev. xxvi..32) much affected Josiah, 
es, being herself one of them, | [ will bring the land into desolation; for when 
bable had their apartments in | | he heard of the desolation and of thecurse, that 
: appy the court that had a pro- | is, that God would forsake them and separate 
the verge of it, and knew how | them fo evil (for till.it came to that they were 
neither desolate nor accursed), then he rent 
answer he received’ from God to | his clothes: the threatening went to his heart. 
‘Huldah returned it not in the} (2.) A reprieve is granted till after his death 
€ of a courtier— Pray givemy hum-|(v. 20): I will gather thee to thy fathers. 
se to his Majesty, and let him know | The saints then, no doubt, had a comfortable 
s is the message [ have for him from | prospect of happiness on the other side death, 
Israel ;” but in the dialect of a| else being gathered to their fathers would 
speaking from him before whom | not have been so often made the matter of a 
on the same level—Tell the man| promise as we find it was. Josiah could not 
tome, v.15. Even kings, though | prevail to prevent the judgment itself, but 
us, are men to God, and shall so be | God promised him he should not live to see 
* ‘for with him ‘there is no respect | it, which (especially considering that he died 
“7 in the midst of his days, before he was forty 
ef him know what judgments God | years old) would have been but a small re- 
Retor Judah and Jerusalem (v.16, | ward for his eminent piety if there had not 
3 ath shall be kindled against this | been another world in which he should be 
what is hell itself but the fire of | abundantly recompensed, Heb. xi. 16. When 
h kindled against sinners? Ob- | the righteous is taken away from the evil ta 
| The degree and duration of it. | come he enters into peace, Isa. lvil. 1, 2. This 
Nkindled that it shall not be quenched ; |is promised to Josiah here: Thou shalt ga 
Fee has gone forth; it is too late now | to thy grave in peace, which refers not to the 
k of preventing it; the iniquity of | manner of his death (for he was killed ina 
em shall not be purged with sacrifice | battle), but to the time of it; it was a little 
ell is unquenchable fire. (2.)| before the captivity in Babylon, that great 
ce it has, aa -] To their sins: | trouble, in comparison with which the rest 
committed them, as it were, with | were as nothing, so that he might be truly 
and on purpose to provoke me to an- said to die in peace that did not live to share 
Mt is a fire of their own kindling; they | in that. He died in the love and favour of 
rovoke me, and at length I am pro-| God, which secure such a peace as no cir- 
f2.] To God’s threatenings : “The | cumstances of dying, no, not dying in the 
ng is according to the words of the | field. of war, could alter the nature of, or 
¢ which a the king of Judah has read; the | break in upon. 
pture is fulfilled i in it. Those that would ‘s 
boun by the precept shall be bound CHAP. XXIII. 
pena ity.’ God will be found no less ear here, 1. The happy continuance of the goodness of Jo- 


h’s reign, and the progress of the reformation he began, read- 

LO eee et sinners than his word ing the law (ver. 1,2), remewing the coremant (ver. 3), cleansing 

1 to be the temple (ver. 4), and rooting out idols and idolatry, with-all 

a the relics thereof, in all places, as far as his power reached 

ie le aint Sem what mercy God had (ver. 5—20), keeping 2 Rar pre! fee eee and en 
ing the coun of witehes (ver. and in this acting wit! 

¢ him. a. ) Notice i is taken of his ra ewae me alle ver.25. [b. The unhappy peers of it 

mess and concern for the glory of in bis untimely death, as a token of the continuance of God’s 


wrath against Jerusalem, ver. 26—30. II. The more unhappy 
pe 2 welfare of his kingdom (wv. 19): consequences of his death, in the bad reigns of his two sons Je- 


c mas tender. Note, God will dis- hoahaz and Jehoiakim, that came after him, ver. 31—37. 
those that distinguish themselves. ND the king sent, and they ga- 


ity of the people were hardened thered unto him all is ‘elders of 
hearts unhumbled, so were the| Judah and of Jerusalem. ,2 And the 
ty Repacce ae: eae king went up into the ete of the 
Of God's word. trembled at it-and| LORD, and all the men of Judah and 
ito it; he was:exceedingly grieved for | all the inhabitants of Jerusalem with 
ionour done to God by the sins of} him, and the priests, and the prophets, 
and of his people; he was afraid) 544 all the people, both small and 
nts of God, which he saw com- dh et thei all 

; 3 em, and earnestly deprecated | great: an e read in their ears 
This is tenderness of heart, and thus| the words of the book of the cove- 
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Josiah destroys idolatry. 


the Lorpv. 3 And the king stood by 
a pillar, and made a covenant before 
the Lorp, to walk after the Lorp, 
and to keep his commandments and 
his testimonies and his statutes with 
all their heart and all their soul, to 
perform the words of this covenant 
that were written in this book. And 
all the people stood to the covenant. 

Josiah had received a message from God 
that there was no preventing the ruin of 
Jerusalem, but that he should deliver only 
his own soul; yet he did not therefore sit 
down in despair, and resolve to do nothing 
for his country because he could not do all 
he would. No, he would do his duty, and 
then leave the event to God. A public refor- 
mation was the thing resolved on; if any thing 
could prevent the threatened ruin it must be 
that; and here we have the preparations for 
that reformation. 1. He summoned a gene- 
ral assembly of the states, the elders, the 
magistrates or representatives of Judah and 
Jerusalem, to meet him in the house of the 
Lord, with the priests and prophets, the or- 
dinary and extraordinary ministers, that, they 
all joining in it, it might become a national 
act and so be the more likely to prevent 
national judgments; they were all called to 
attend (v. 1, 2), that the business might be 
done with the more solemnity, that they 
might all advise and assist in it, and that 
those who were against it might be discou- 
raged from making any opposition. Parlia- 
ments are no diminution at all to the honour 
and power of good princes, but a great sup- 
porttothem. 2. Instead of making a speech 
to this convention, he ordered the book of 
the law to be read to them; nay, it should 
seem, he read it himself (wv. 2), as one much 
affected with it and desirous that they should 
be so too. Josiah thinks it not below him 
to be a reader, any more than Solomon did 
to be a preacher, nay, and David himself to 
be a door-keeper in the house of God. 
Besides the convention of the great men, he 
had a congregation of the men of Judah and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem to hear the law 
read. It is really the interest of princes to 
promote the knowledge of the scriptures in 
their dominions. If the people be but as 
stedfastly resolved to obey by law as he is 
to govern by law, the kingdom will be happy. 
All people are concerned to know the scrip- 
ture, and allin authority to spread the know- 
ledge of it. 3. Instead of proposing laws 
for the confirming of them in their duty, he 
proposed an association by which they should 
all jointly engage themselves to God, v. 3. 
The book of the law was the book of the 
covenant, that, if they would be to God a 
Pople, he would be to them a God; they 
nere engage themselves to do their part, not 
doubting but that then God would do his. 
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nant which was found in the house of | (1.) ‘The covenant was 


after the Lord, in com 
in his ordinances and his y : 
answer all his calls and attend all his 
—that they should make conscience 
his commandments, moral, ceremoni 
judicial, and should carefully obserys 
with all their heart and all their soul, \ 
possible care and caution, sincerity, 
courage, and resolution, and so 
conditions of this covenant, in depe 
upon the promises A Ita4(23 he 
nanters were, in the first place, the kin 
self, who stood by his pillar (ch. xi. 1 
publicly declared his consent to th 
nant, to set them an example, and to 
them not only of his protection but 
presidency and all the furtherance his 
could give them in their obedience. 
abridgment of the liberty even of 
themselves to be in bonds to God. 
people likewise stood to the covenant, 
they signified their consent to it ¢ 
mised to abide by it. Itis of good 
oblige ourselves to our duty with a 
ble solemnity, and this is especially 
able after notorious backslidings to : 
decays in that which isgood. He th 
an honest mind does not shrink fro! 
tive engagements: fast bind, fast fin 


4 And the king commanded 
kiah the high priest, and the p 
of the second order, and the 
of the door, to bring forth out 
temple of the Lorp all the y 
that were made for Baal, and 1 
grove, and for all the host of hi 
and he burned them without J 
lem in the fields of Kidron, an 
ried the ashes of them unto B 
5 And he put down the idol 
priests, whom the kings of Jud 
ordained to burn incense in 
places in the cities of Judah, 
the places round about Jeru 
them also that burned incensé 
Baal, to the sun, and to thei 
and to the planets, and to all tI 
of heaven. 6 And he brought« 
grove from the house of the 
without Jerusalem, unto the 
Kidron, and burned it at the 
Kidron, and stamped i¢ smallt 
der, and cast the powder theree 
the graves of the children of th 
ple. 7 And he brake down the} 
of the sodomites, that were t 
house of the Lorp, where the ¥ 
wove hangings for the groye. — 
he brought all the priests out 
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and defiled the high 
he priests had burned 
Geba to Beer-sheba, 
wn the high places of the 
re in the entering in of 
shua the governor of the 
h were on a man’s left hand 
f the city. 9 Nevertheless 
sts of the high places came 
the altar of the Lorp in 
sm, but they did eat of the un- 
ed bread among their brethren. 
| he defiled Topheth, which is 
alley of the children of Hin- 
at no man might make his son 
hter to pass through the 
lech. 11 And he took away 
s that the kings of Judah 
to the sun, at the entering 
house of the Lorp, by the 
of Nathan-melech the cham- 
, Which was in the suburbs, 
ned the chariots of the sun 
e. 12 And the altars that 
the top of the upper chamber 
» Which the kings of Judah 
and the altars which Ma- 
d made in the two courts of 
of the Lorp, did the king 
and brake them down from 
| cast the dust of them into 
Kidron. 13 And the high 
at were before Jerusalem, 
é on the right hand of the 
corruption, which Solomon 
of Israel had builded for 
the abomination of the Zi- 
d for Chemosh the abomi- 
the Moabites, and for Mil- 
ibomination of the children 
, did the king defile. 14 
ke Im pieces the images, 
own the groves, and filled 
aces with the bones of men. 
the altar that was at 
ud the high place which Je- 
son of Nebat, who made 
had made, both that al- 
h place he brake down, 
high place, andstamped 
powder, and burned the 
nd as Josiah turned him- 
d the sepulchres that were 
Mount, and sent, and 
out of the sepulchres, 
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and burned them upon the altar, and 
polluted it, according to the word of 
the Lorp which the man of God pro- 
claimed, who proclaimed these words. 
17 Then he said, What title zs that 
that I see? And the men of the city 
told him, Ié is the sepulchre of the 
man of God, which came from Judah, 
and proclaimed these things that thou 
hast done against the altar of Beth-el. 
18 And he said, Let him alone ; let 
no man move his bones. So they let 
his bones alone, with the bones of the 
prophet that came out of Samaria. 
19 And all the houses also of the high 
places that were in the cities of Sa- 
maria, which the kings of Israel had 
made to provoke the LORD to anger, 
Josiah took away, and did to them ac- 
cording to all the acts that he had 
done in Beth-el. 20 And he slew all 
the priests of the high places that were 
there upon the altars, and burned 
men’s bones upon them, and returned 
to Jerusalem. 21 And the king com- 
manded all the people, saying, Keep 
the passover unto the Lorp your God, 
as ¢¢ ts written in the book of this cove- 
nant. 22 Surely there was not holden 
such a passover from the days of the 
judges that judged Israel, nor in all 
the days of the kings of Israel, nor of 
the kings of Judah; 23 But in the 
eighteenth yearofking Josiah, wherein 
this passover was holden to the Lorp 
in Jerusalem. 24 Moreoverthe work- 
ers with familiar spirits, and the wi- 
zards, and the images, and the idols, 
and all the abominations that were 
spied in the land of Judah and in Je- 
rusalem, did Josiah put away, that he 
might perform the words of the law 
which were written in the book that 
Hilkiah the priest found in the house | 
of the Lorn. 

We have here an account of such a refor- 
mation as we have not met with in all the 
history of the kings of Judah, such thorough 
riddance made of all the abominable things 
and such foundations laid of a glorious good 
work ; and here I cannot but wonder at two 
things :—1. That so many wicked things 
should have got in, and kept standing so 
long, as we find here removed. 2. That not- 
withstanding the removal of these wicked 
things, and the hopeful prospects here given 


of a happy settlement, yet within a few years 
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Josiah reforms Judah. 
Jerusalem was utterly destroyed, and even 
this did not save it; for the generality of 
the people, after all, hated to be reformed. 
The founder melteth in vain, and therefore 
reprobate silver shall men call them, Jer. vi. 
29, 30. Let us here observe, 

T, What abundance of wickedness there 
was, and had been, in Judah and Jerusalem. 
One would not have believed it possible that 
in Judah, where God was known—in Israel, 
where his name was great—in Salem, in 
Sion, where his dwelling-place was, such 
abominations should be found as here we 
haye an accountof. Josiah had now reigned 
eighteen years, and had himself set the peo- 
ple a good example, and kept up religion 
according to law; and yet, when he came to 
make inquisition for idolatry, the depth and 
extent of the dunghill he had to carry away 
appeared almost incredible. 1. Even in the 
house of the Lord, that sacred temple which 
Solomon built, and dedicated to the honour 
and for the worship of the God of Israel, 
there were found vessels, all manner 3 
utensils, for the worship of Baal, and of the 
grove (or Ashtaroth), and of all the host of 
heaven, v.4. Though Josiah had suppressed 
the worship of idols, yet the utensils made 
for that worship were all carefully preserved, 
even in the temple itself, to be used again 
whenever the present restraint should be 
taken off; nay, even the grove itself, the 
ymage of it, was yet standing in the temple 
fy. 6); some make it the image of Venus, 
the same with Ashtaroth. 2 Just at the 
entering in of the house of the Lord was a 


stable for horses kept (would you think it?) | fire, Hab. ni. 13. 


for a religious use; they were holy horses, 
given. to the sun (v. 11), as if he needed them 
who rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race 
(Ps. xix. 5), or rather they would thus repre- 
sent to themselves the swiftness of his mo- 
tion, which they much admired, making 
their religion to conform to the poetical 
fictions of the chariot of the sun, the follies 
of which even a little philosophy, without 
any divinity, would have exposed and made 
Some say that those 
horses were to be led forth in pomp every 
morning, to meet the rising sun, others that 
the worshippers of the sun rode out upon 
them to adore the rising sun; it should 
seem that they drew the chariots of the sun, 
which the people worshipped. Strange that 
ever men who had the written word of God 
among them should be thus vain in their 
imaginations! 3. Hard by the house of the 
Lord there were houses of the Sodomites, 
where all manner of lewdness and filthiness. 
even that which was most unnatural, was 
practised, and under pretence of religion too, 
in honour of their impure deities. Corporal 
and spiritual whoredom went together, and 
the vile affections to which the people were 
given up were the punishment of their vain 
Those that dishonoured their 
God were justly left thus to dishonour them- 
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selves, Rom: i. 2 
that wove hangings f 
which encompassed 
where the worshippers nitted 2 
of lewdness, and this in the al 
Those did ill that made our Father 
house of merchandise; those did v 
made it a den of thieves; but th 
of all that made it (Horrendum dict 
rible to relate!) a brothel, in an 
defiance of the holiness of God 
temple. Well might wu a ostle 
abominable idolatries. ere | 
idolatrous altars pana (v. 12), so 
palace, on the top of the upper « 
Ahaz. The roofs of their houses 
they made them their high places, 
altars upon them (Jer. xix. 13; Z 
domestic altars. The kings of Jud: 
and, though Josiah never used # 
this time they remained there. © 
had built altars for his idols in the 
the Lord. When he repented he 
them, and cast them out of the ci 
xxxiil. 15), but, not destroying the 
Amon, it seems, had boehell h 
into the courts of the temple; th 
found them, and thence he broke i 
v. 12. 5. There was Tophet, in ti 
the son of Hinnom, very near 
where the image of Moloch (thai 
natural cruelty, as others were 
uncleanness) was kept, to which 
ficed their children, burning them 
others dedicated them, making th 
through the fire (v. 10), labourt 9. 
It is supposed t 
called Tophet from toph, a dr 
they beat drums at the burning 
ren, that their shrieks might | D 
6. There were high places befor 
which Solomon had built, v. 13. 
and images on those high lac 
suppose, had been taken away 
the preceding godly kings, or p 
mon himself had removed them} 
came a penitent; but the buil 
parts of them, remained, 
places, till Josiah’s time. hos! 
duce corruptions into religion ka 
far they will reach nor how 01 
last. Antiquity is no certain 
There were also high plac 
over, from Geba to Beer-sheba (1 
places of the gates, in the ente 
gate of the governor. ‘In the 
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ee 7. There rete, 
that officiated at all those 
(v. 5), chemarim, black n 
black. See Zeph. i, 4.0 
ficed to Osiris, or that | 
(Ezek. viii. 14), or that y 


t on black garments as 
- idolatrous priests the 


2s; they were, it should seem, 
phemse of Aaron, who thus pro- 


ers and wizards, and such as 
niliar spirits, v. 24. When 
pped the devil as their god 
| that they consulted him as their 


t a full destruction good Josiah 
al fics relics of idolatry. Such is 
or the Lord of hosts, and his holy 
against all that is dipleasing to 
nothing shall stand before him. 
as that the monuments of the 
dolatry must be all destroyed 
i. 5),much more those of the idolatry 
ites, in whom it was much more 
ame, and perfidious. 1. He 
jah, and the other priests, to 
ple. This was their province, 
y with all the vessels that were 
aal. They must never be em- 
e service of God, no, nor re- 
ay common use; they must all 
d the ashes of them carried to 
it place had been the common 
1 Gidolatry, for there was set up one 
and, that lying next to Judah, 
had thence spread into that 
d therefore Josiah made it the 
olatry, the dunghill to which he 
th and offscouring of all things, 
ble, it might be made loathsome 
had been fond of it. 2. The 
jests were all put down. Those 
at were not of the house of Aaron, 
rificed to Baal or other false gods, 
eath, according to the law, v. 20. 
their own altars, the most 
ifice that ever had been offered 
a sacrifice to the justice of God. 
were descendants from Aaron, 
had burnt incense in the high places, 
ue God only, he forbade ever to 
the altar of the Lord; they had 
honour (v. 9): He brought them 
ities of Judah (v. 8), that they 
do mischief in the country by se- 
ing up their old idolatrous usages; 
ut them to eat of the unleavened 
@ bread of the meat-offering, Lev. 
@ their brethren, with whom they 
that being under their eye 
kept from doing hurt and 
ell; that bread, that un- 
aly and unpleasant as it 
than they deserved, and that 
eepthem alive. But whether 
itted to eat of all the sacri- 
ed priests were (Lev. xxi. 22), 
n general, the bread of their 
tly cena 3. All the 
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images were broken to pieces and burnt. 
The image of the grove (v. 6), some goddess 
or other, was reduced to ashes, and the ashes 
cast upon the graves of the common people 
(v. 6), the common burying-place of the city. 
By the law a ceremonial uncleanness was 
contracted by the touch of a grave, so that 
in casting them here he declared them most 
impure, and none could touch them without 
thereby making themselves unclean. He 
cast it into the graves (so the Chaldee), inti- 
mating that he would have all idolatry buried 
out of his sight, as a loathsome thing, and 
forgotten, as dead men are out of mind, v. 14. 
He filled the places of the groves with the 
bones of men ; as he carried the ashes of the 
images to the graves, to mingle them with 
dead men’s bones, so he carried dead men’s 
bones to the places where the images had 
been, and put them in the room of them, that, 
both ways, idolatry might be rendered-loath- 
some, and the people kept both from the 
dust of the images and from the ruins of the 
places where they had been worshipped. 
Dead men and dead gods were much alike 
and fittest to go together. 4. All the wicked 
houses were suppressed, those nests of im- 
piety that harboured idolaters, the houses of 
the Sodomites, v. 7. ‘Down with them, down 
with them, rase them to the foundations.” 
The high places were in like manner broken 
down and levelled with the ground (. 8), 
even that which belonged to the governor of 
the city; for no man’s greatness or power 
may protect him in idolatry or profaneness. 
Let governors be obliged, in the first place, 
to reform, and then the governed will be 
the sooner influenced. He defiled the high 
places (v. 8 and again v. 13), did all he could 
to render them abominable, and put the 
people out of conceit with them, as Jehu did 
when he made the house of Baal a draught- 
house, 2 Kings x. 27. Tophet, which, con- 
trary to other places of idolatry, was in a 
valley, whereas they were on hills or high 
places, was likewise defiled (v. 10), was made 
the burying-place of the city. Concerning 
this we have a whole sermon, Jer. xix. 1, 2, 
&c., where it is said, They shall bury in Tophet, 
and the whole city is threatened to be made 
like Tophet. 5. The horses that had been 
given to the sun were taken away. and put to 
common use, and so were delivered from the 
vanity to which they were made subject; 
and the chariots of the sun (what a pity was 
it that those horses and chariots should be 
kept as the chariots and horsemen of Israel!) 
he burnt with fire; and, if the sun bea flame, 
they never resembled him so much as they 
did when they were chariots of fire. . 6. The 
workers with familiar spirits and the wizards 
were put away, v. 24. Those of them that 
were convicted of witchcraft, it is likely, he 
put to death, and so deterred others from 
those diabolical practices. In all this he had 
a sincere regard to the words of the law which 
were written in the book lately found, v, 24. 
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He made that law his rule and kept that in 
his eye throughout this reformation. 

III. How his zeal extended itself to the 
cities of Israel that were within his reach. 
The ten tribes were carried captive and the 
Assyrian colonies did not fully people the 
country, so that, it is likely, many cities had 
put themselves under the protection of the 
kings of Judah, 2 Chron. xxx. 1; xxxiv. 6. 
These he here visits, to carry on his reforma- 
tion. As far as our influence goes our en- 
deavours should go to do good and bring 
the wickedness of the wicked to an end. 

1. He defiled and demolished Jeroboam’s 
altar at Bethel, with the high place and the 
grove that belonged to it, v.15, 16. Thegolden 
calf, it should seem, was gone (thy calf, O 
Samaria! has cast thee off), but the altar was 
there, which those that were wedded to their 
old idolatries made use of still. This was, 
(1.) Defiled, v.16. Josiah, in his pious zeal, 
was ransacking the old seats of idolatry, and 
spied the sepulchres in the mount, in which 
probably the idolatrous priests were buried, 
not far from the altar at which they had 
officiated, and which they were so fond of 
that they were desirous to lay their bones by 
it; these he opened, took out the bones, and 
burnt them upon the altar, to show that thus 
he would have done by the priests themselves 
if they had been alive, as he did by those 
whom he found alive, v. 20. Thus he pol- 
luted the altar, desecrated it, and made it 
odious. It is threatened against idolaters 
(Jer. viii. 1, 2) that their bones shall be spread 
before the sun; that which is there threatened 
and this which is here executed (bespeaking 
their iniquity to be upon their bones, Ezek. 
Xxxii. 27) are an intimation of a punishment 
after death, reserved for those that live: and 
die impenitent in that or any other sin; the 
burning of the bones, if that were all, is a 
small matter, but, if it signify the torment of 
the soul in a worse flame (Luke xvi. 24), it is 
very dreadful. This, as it was Josiah’s act, 
seems to have been the result of a very sud- 
den resolve; he would not have done it but 
that he happened to turn himself, and spy 
the sepulchres; and yet it was foretold above 
350 years before, when this altar was first 
built’ by Jeroboam, 1 Kings xiii. 2. God 
always foresees, and has sometimes foretold 
as certain, that which yet to us seems most 
contingent. The king’s heart is in the hand 
of the Lord ; king Josiah’s was so, and he 
turned it (or ever he himself was aware, 
Cant. vi. 12) to do this. No word of God 
shall fall to the ground. (2.) It was de- 
molished. He broke down the altar and all 
its appurtenances (v. 15), burnt what was 
combustible, and, since an idol is nothing in 
the world, he went as far towards the annihi- 
lating of it as he could; for he stamped it small 
to powder and made it as dust before the wind. 

2. He destroyed all the houses of the high 
places, all those synagogues of Satan that 
were in the cities of Samaria, v.19. These 
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the kings of Israel built, ar 
this king of Judah to pull 
the honour of the ancient hous 
from which the ten tribes had rey 
priests he justly made sacrifices | 
own altars, v. 20. oI ; 
3. He carefully preserved the se 
that man of God who came fron 
foretel this, which now a king whe 
Judah executed. This was that goc 
who proclaimed these things against 
of Bethel, and yet was himself slair 
for disobeying the word of the Lo 
show that God’s displeasure agains 
no further than his death, but ended | 
so ordered it that when all the gra 
his were disturbed his was safe (v. 1 
no man moved his bones. He hi 
into peace, and therefore should r 
bed, Isa. lvii. 2. The old lying pre 
desired to be buried as near him 
be, it should seem, knew what he 
his dust also, being mingled with 
good prophet, was preserved for 
see Num. xxiii. 10. ; 
IV. We are here told what a sol 
over Josiah and his people kept af 
When they had cleared the coun 
old leaven they then applied thei 
the keeping of the feast. V 
destroyed the worship of Baal, y 
no heed to walk in the command: 
ordinances of God; but Josiah 
that we must learn to do well, ar 
cease to do evil, and that the w 
out all abominable customs is to | 
instituted ordinances (see Lev. xv 
therefore he commanded all th 
keep the passover, which was not 
morial of their deliverance out of 
a token of their dedication to him f 
them out and their communior 
This he found written in the bool 
here called the book of the cot 
though the divine authority ma 
us in a way of absolute comm 
grace condescends to federal t 
and therefore he observed it. Y 
such a particular account of this 
of that in Hezekiah’s time, 2 | 
But, in general, we are told th 
not holden such a passover in am 
going reigns, no, not from the 
judges (v. 22), which, by the » 
that, though the account which 
Judges gives of the state of 
dynasty looks but melancholy, } 
then some golden days. i 
seems, was extraordinary for 
and devotion of the communic 
crifices and offerings, and tl 
servance of the laws of the fea 
not now as in Hezekiah’s pz 
many communicated that were 
according to the purification ¢ 
and the Levites were p 
priests’ werk. We have 
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d and the feasts of the Lord 
y observed; but in this 
isfaction they took in the 
renewed, the reformation in 
t, and the revival of an ordi- 
h they had lately found the 
in the book of the law, and 
ong been neglected or carelessly 
em into great transports of holy 
ed was pleased to recompense 
n destroying idolatry with un- 
bc a of his presence and favour. 
oncurred to make it a distinguished 
us 


An d like unto him was there no 
efore him, that turned to the 
h all his heart, and with all 
al, and with all his might, ac- 
0 all the law of Moses; nei- 
him arose there any like 
Notwithstanding the Lorp 
‘not from the fierceness of his 
wrath, wherewith his anger was 

| against Judah, because of all 
Ovocations that Manasseh had 
d him withal. 27 And the 
, 1 will remove Judah also 
my sight, as I have removed 
and will cast off this city Jeru- 
yhich I have chosen, and the 
f which I said, My name shall 
28 Now the rest of the acts 
and all that he did, are they 
en in the book of the chro- 
the kings of Judah? 29 In 
_ Pharaoh-nechoh king of 
ent up against the king of 
fo the river Euphrates: and 
h went against him ; and he 

n at Megiddo, when he had 
im. 30 And his servants car- 
4 ira chariot dead from Me- 
ar id brought him to Jerusalem, 
him in his own sepulchre. 
yeople of the land took Je- 
the son of Josiah, and anointed 
jd made him king in his father’s 
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in straits (ch. xviii. 5), so Josiah was a non- 
such for sincerity and zeal im carrying on a 
work of reformation. For this there was 
none like him, 1. That he turned to the Lord 
from whom his fathers had revolted. It is 
true religion to turn to God as one we have 
chosen and love. He did what he could to 
turn his kingdom also to the Lord. 2. That 
he did this with his heart and soul ; his af- 
fections and aims were right in what he did. 
Those make nothing of their religion that do 
not make heart-work of it. 3. That he did 
it with all his heart, and all his soul, and all 
his might—with vigour, and courage, and 
resolution: he could not otherwise have 
broken through the difficulties he had to 
grapple with. What great things may we 
bring to pass in the service of God if we be 
but lively and hearty init! 4. That he did 
this according to allthe law of Moses, in an 
exact observance of that law and with an ac- 
tual regard to it. His zeal did not transport 
him into any irregularities, but, in all he 
did, he walked by rule. 

IJ. Notwithstanding this he was cut off 
by a violent death in the midst of his days, 
and his kingdom was ruined within a few 
years after. Consequent upon such a re- 
formation as this, one would have expected 
nothing but the prosperity and glory both 
of king and kingdom; but, quite contrary, 
we find both undera cloud. 1. Even the 
reformed kingdom continues marked for 
ruin. For all this (v. 26) the Lord turned 
not from the fierceness of his great wrath. 
That is certainly true, which God spoke by 
the prophet (Jer. xviii. 7, 8), that if a nation, 
doomed to destruction, turn from the evil of 
sin, God will repent of the evil of punish- 
ment; and therefore we must conclude that 
Josiah’s people, though they submitted to 
Josiah’s power, did not heartily imbibe Jo- 
siah’s principles. They were turned by 
force, and did not voluntarily turn from their 
evil way, but still continued their affection 
for their idols; and therefore he that knows 
men’s hearts would not recal the sentence, 
which was, That Judah should be removed, 
as Israel had been, and Jerusalem itself cast 
off, v. 27. Yet even this destruction was in- 
tended to be their effectual reformation ; so 
that we must say, not only that the criminals 
had filled their measure and were ripe for 
ruin, but also that the disease had come to’ 
a crisis, and was ready for a cure; and this 
shall be all the fruit, even the taking away 
of sin. 2. As an evidence of this, even the re- 
forming king is cut off in the midst of his 
usefulness—in mercy to him, that he might 
not see the evil which was coming upon his 
kingdom, but in wrath to his people, for his 
death was an inlet to their desolations. The 
king of Egypt waged war, it seems, with the 
king of Assyria: so the king of Babylon is 
now called. Josiah’s kingdom lay between 
them. He therefore thought himself con- 
cerned to oppose the king of Egypt, and 
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check the growing, threatening, greatness of 
his power; for though, at this time, he pro- 
tested that he had no design against Josiah, 
yet, if he should prevail to unite the river of 
Egypt and the river Euphrates, the land of 
Judah would soon be overflowed between 
them. Therefore Josiah went against him, 
and was killed in the first engagement, v. 
29, 30. Here, (1.) We cannot justify Josiah’s 
conduct. He had no clear call to engage in 
this war, nor do we find that he asked coun- 
sel of God by urim or prophets concerning 
it. What had he to do to appear and act as 
a friend and ally to the king of Assyria? 
Should he help the ungodly and love those that 
hate the Lord? If the kings of Egypt and 
Assyria quarrelled, he had reason to think 
God would bring good out of it to him and 
his people, by making them instrumental to 
weaken one another. Some understand the 
promise made to him that he should come 
to his grave in peace in a sense in which it 
was not performed because, by his miscar- 
riage in this matter, he forfeited the benefit 
of it. God has promised to keep us in all 
our ways; but, if we go out of our way, 
we throw ourselves out of his protection. I 
understand the promise so as that I believe 
it was fulfilled, for he died in peace with God 
and his own conscience, and saw not, nor 
had any immediate prospect of, the destruc- 
tion of Judah and Jerusalem by the Chal- 
deans; yet I understand the providence to 
be arebuke to him for his rashness. (2.) We 
must adore God’s righteousness in taking 
away such a jewel from an unthankful peo- 
ple that knew not how to value it. They 
greatly lamented his death (2 Chron. xxxy. 
25), urged to it by Jeremiah, who told them 
the meaning of it, and what a threatening 
omen it was; but they had not made a due 
improvement of the mercies they enjoyed by 
his life, of which God taught them the worth 
by the want. 

31 Jehoahaz was twenty and three 
years old when he began to reign ; 
and he reigned three months in Jeru- 
salem. And his mother’s name was 
Hamutal, the daughter of Jeremiah of 
Libnah. 32 And he did thaé which 
was evil in the sight of the Lor», ac- 
cording to all that his fathers had 
done. 33 And Pharaoh-nechoh put 
him in, bands at Riblah in the land of 
Hamath, that he might not reign in 
Jerusalem; and put the land to a 
tribute of a hundred talents of silver, 
and a talent of gold. 34 And Pha- 
raoh-nechoh made Eliakim the son 
of Josiah king in the room of Josiah 
his father, and turned his name to Je- 
hoiakim, and took Jehoahaz away: 


and he came to Egypt, and died there. 
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land to give the money < 
the commandment of Phar 
exacted the silver and the go 
people of the land, of evei 
cording to his taxation, to giv 
Pharaoh-nechoh. 36 Jehoiz 
twenty and five years old y 
began to reign ; and he reignee 
years in Jerusalem, And hisn 
name was Zebudah, the dau 
Pedaiah of Rumah. 37 Ant 
that which was evil in the sigl 
Lorp, according to all that 
thers had done. 


Jerusalem saw not a good day fi 
was laid in his grave, but one trot 
after another, till within twenty-ti 
was quite destroyed. Of the reigr 
his sons here is a short account ; 
we find here a prisoner and the } 
butary to the king of Egypt, and 
the very beginning of their rei 
king of Egypt having slain Josi; 
he had not had any design upon J 
being provoked by the opposition 
siah gave him, now, it should see 
all his force against his family ané 
If Josiah’s sons had trodden ir 
they would have fared the bett 
piety ; but. deviating from them, 
the worse for his rashness. 

I. Jehoahaz, a younger sor 
made king by the people of the l 
bly because he was observed to | 
active warlike genius than his él 
and likely to make head against § 
Egypt and to avenge his fath 
which perhaps the people were m 
ous about, in point of honow 
keeping up and carrying on of 
reformation ; and the issue was 
1. He did ill, v. 32. Though he 
education and a good example 
and many a good prayer, we m 
put up for him, yet he th 
evil in the sight of the Lord, and 
feared, began to do so in his fati 
for his reign was so short that h 
in that, show much of his ch 
did according to all that his wi 
had done. Vhough he no 
much, yet he had chosen his” 
showed whom he intended to 
whose steps he resolved to 
having done this, he is here reel 
done according to all the ev 
did whom he proposed fo i 
great consequence to youn, 
they choose to take for them 
whom they emulate. An error 
is fatal. Phil. ii. 17, 18. 20. 
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ites, Ammonites, who were all now in the 
service and pay of the king of Babylon (. 2), 
and withal retained, and now showed, their 
ancient enmity to the Israel of God. Yet no 
mention is here made of their commission 
from the king of Babylon, but only of that 
from the King of kings: The Lord sent 
against him all these bands; and again (v. 3), 
Surely at the commandinent of the Lord came 
this upon Judah, else the commandment of 
Nebuchadnezzar could not have brought it. 
Many are serving God’s purposes who are 
not aware of it. ‘Two things God intended 
in suffering Judah to be thus harassed :—1. 
The punishment of the sins of Manasseh, 
which God now visited upon the third and 
fourth generation. So long he waited before 
he visited them, to see if the nation would 
repent; but they continued impenitent, not- 
withstanding Josiah’s endeavours to reform 
them, and ready to relapse, upon the first 
turn, into their former idolatries. Now that 
the old bond was put in suit they were called 
up upon the former judgment ; that was re- 
vived which God had /aid up in store, and 
sealed among his treasures (Deut. xxxii. 34; 
Job xiv. 17), and in remembrance of that he 
removed Judah out of his sight, and let the 
world know that time will not wear out the 
yuilt of sin and that reprieves are not par- 
dons. All that Manasseh did was called to 
mind, but especially the znnocent blood that 
he shed, much of which, we may suppose, 
was the blood of God’s witnesses and wor- 
shippers, which the Lord would not pardon. 
Is there then any unpardonable sin but the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost? This 
is meant of the remitting of the temporal 
punishment. ‘Though Manasseh repented, 
and we have reason to think even the perse- 
cutions and murders he was guilty of were 
pardoned, so that he was delivered from the 
wrath to come; yet, as they were national 
sins, they lay still charged upon the land, 
crying for national judgments. Perhaps 
some were now living who were aiding and 
abetting ; and the present king was guilty of 
innocent blood, as appears Jer. xxii. 17. See 
what a provoking sin murder is, how loud it 
cries, and how long. See what need nations 
have to lament the sins of their fathers, lest 
they smart for them. God intended hereby 
the accomplishment of the prophecies; it 
was according to the word of the Lord, which 
he spoke by his servants the prophets. Rather 
shall Judah be removed out of his sight, nay, 
rather snall heaven and earth pass away, than 
any word of God fall to the ground. Threat- 
emings will be fulfilled as certainly as pro- 
mises, if the sinner’s repentance prevent not. 
III. The king of Egypt was likewise sub- 
dued by the king of Babylon, and a great 
part of his country taken from him, v. 7. It 
was but lately that he had oppressed Israel, 
eh, xxii. 33. Now he is himself brought 
down and disabled to attempt any thing for 
the recovery of his losses or the assistance 


out te ‘all i 
give Zedekiah some relief, bu' 
to retire, Jer. xxxvii. 7. ‘ 
IV. Jehoiakim, seeing his cot 
waste and himself ready to n 
enemy’s hand, as it should se 
broken heart, in the midst of h 
So Jehoiakim slept with his fat 
not said that he was buried with 
doubt the pr 5 of Jeremiah 
that he should not be lamented, a 
was, but buried with the burial o 
(Jer. xxii. 18, 19), and his dead | 
out, Jer. xxxvi. 30. 
8 Jehoiachin was cightee 
old when he began to reig 
reigned in Jerusalem three 1 
Andhis mother’s name was - le 
the daughter of Elnathan o 
lem. 9 And he did that vl 
evil in the sight of the Lorp, 
ing to all that his fathe h 
10 At that time the servants 
chadnezzar king of pe on | 
against Jerusalem, and > 
besieged. 11 And Nebue 
king of Babylon came agai 
and his servants did besiege 
And Jehoiachin the king : 
went out to the king of B t 
and his mother, and his s 
his princes, and his oteea 
king of Babylon took 
eighth year of his reign. - 
carried out thence all the t 
the house of the Lorn, and 
sures of the king’s house, a 
pieces all the vessels of g¢ 
Solomon king of Israel h ha 
the temple of the Lorn, as t 
had said. 14 And he cam 
all Jerusalem, and all 
and all the mighty me 
even ten thousand cap! 
the craftsmen and smiti 
mained, save the poores' 
the people of the land. 1 
carried away Jehoiachin | d 
and the king’s mother, ai 
wives, and his officers, 2 
of the land, those carri 
tivity from ‘Jerusalem to Bz 
And all the men of mi 
thousand, and craftsm 
a thousand, all that w 
apt for war, even th 


nb it captive to Babylon. 

the king of Babylon made 
h his father’s brother king in 
and changed his name to 
18 Zedekiah was twenty 
e years old when he began to 
d he reigned eleven years in 
m. And his mother’s name 
Hamutal, the daughter of Jere- 
Libnah. 19 And he did that 
‘was evil in the sight of the 
, according to all that Jehoiakim 
e. 20 For through the an- 
he Lorp it came to pass in 
m and Judah, until he had 
m out from his presence, that 
h rebelled against the king of 


hhould have been the history of king 
in’s reign, but, alas! it is only the 
king Jehoiachin’s captivity, as it 
Ezek. i.2. He came to the crewn, 
ave the honour of wearing it, but the 
ing it. Jdeo tantum venerat, ut 
é came in only to go out. 
eign was short and inconsiderable. 
ned but three months, and then was 
id carried captive to Babylon, as 
r, it is likely, would have been if he 
but so much longer. What an 
py young prince was this, that was 
into a falling house, a sinking throne! 
an unnatural father had he, who begat 
) suffer for him, and by his own sin 
ad left himself nothing to bequeath 
son but his own miseries! Yet this 
: rince reigned long enough to show 
€ justly smarted for his fathers’ sins, 
: trod in their steps (v. 9). He did 
h was evil in the sight of the Lord, 
had done; he did nothing to cut off 
[of the curse, to discharge the in- 
s of his crown, and therefore 
onere—the incumbrance descends 
own) with his own iniquity that of 
shall come into the account. 
calamities that came upon him, 
ily, and people, in the very be- 
of his reign, were very grievous. 1. 
em was besieged by the king of Ba- 
0,11. He had sent his forces to 
country, v.2. Now he came him- 
d siege to the city. Now the 
d was fulfilled (Deut. xxviii. 49, 
rd shall bring a nation against 
r, of fierce countenance, that shall 
the fruit of thy land and then be- 
all thy gates. 2. Jehoiachin 
surrendered at discretion. As 


m against the city, his name 
lis time become very formidable, 
y and went out to him, v. 12. 


is , ay : 
XXIV. Jehowuchin carried captive to Babyion. 
Had he made his peace with God, and taken 


the method that Hezekiah did in the like 


case, he needed not to havefeared the king 
of Babylon, but might have held out with 
courage, honour, and success ‘one should 
have chased a thousand); but, wanting the 
faith and piety of an Israelite, he had not the 
resolution of a man, of asoldier, of a prince. 
He and his royal family, his mother and 
wives, his servants and princes, delivered 
themselves up prisoners of war; this was 
the consequence of their being servants of 
sin. 3. Nebuchadnezzar rifled the treasuries 
both of the church and of the state, and 
carried away the silver and gold of both, v. 
13. Now the word of God by Isaiah was 
fulfilled (ch. xx. 17), Ail that is in thy house 
shall be carried to Babylon. Even the ves- 
sels of the temple which Solomon had made, 
and laid up in store to be used as the old 


ones were worn out, he cut off from the tem- 


ple, and began to cut them in pieces, but, 
upon second thoughts, reserved them for his 
own use, for we find Belshazzar drinking 
wine in them, Dan. v. 2,3. 4. He carried 
away a great part of Jerusalem into captivity, 
to weaken it, that he might effectually secure 
to himself the dominion of it and prevent its 
revolt, and to enrich himself with the wealth 
or service of those he took away. There had 
been some carried away eight years before 
this, in the first year of Nebuchadnezzar and 
the third of Jehoiakim, among whom were 
Daniel and his fellows. See Dan. i. 1, 6. 
They had approved themselves so well that 
this politic prince coveted more of them. 
Now he carried off, (1.) The young king 
himself and his family (v. 15), and we find 
(ch. xxv. 27—29) that for thirty-seven years 
he continued aclose prisoner. (2.) All the 
great men, the princes and officers, whose 
riches were kept for the owners thereof to 
their hurt (Eccl. v. 13), tempting the enemies 
to make a prey of them first. (3.) All the 
military men, the mighty men of valour (v. 
14), the mighty of the land (v. 15), the men of 
might, even all that were strong and apt for 
war, v. 16. These could not defend them- 
selves, and the conqueror would not leave 
them to defend their country, but took them 
away, to be employed in his service. (4.) 
All the craftsmen and smiths who made 
weapons of war; in taking them he did, in 
effect, disarm the city, according to the Phi- 
listines’ policy, 1 Sam. xiii. 19. In this cap- 
tivity Ezekiel the prophet was carried away 
(Ezek. i. 1, 2) and Mordecai, Esth. ii. 6 
This Jehoiachin was also called Jeconiah (1 
Chron. iii. 16), and in contempt (Jer. xxii 
24, where his captivity is foretold) Coniah. 
III. The successor whom the king of Ba- 
bylon appointed in the room of Jehoiachin. 
God had written him childless (Jer. xxii. 30) 
and therefore his uncle was entrusted with 
the government. The king of Babylon made 
Mattaniah king, the son of Josiah; and to 
remind him, and let all the world know, that 


Je usalem besieged 


sometimes charged it upon his people, They 
have set up kings, but not by me (Hos. viii. 4), 


_ ard now, to punish them for that, the king 


of Babylon shall have the setting up of their 
kings Those are justly deprived of their 
liberty that use it, and insist upon it, against 
God’s authority. This Zedekiah was the 
last of the kings of Judah. The name which 
the king of Babylon gave him signifies The 
justice of the Lord, and was a presage of the 
giorifying of God’s justice in his ruin. 1. 
See how impious this Zedekiah was. Though 
the judgments of God upon his three imme- 
diate predecessors might have been a warn- 
ing to him not to tread in their steps, yet he 
did that whichwas evil, like all the rest, v. 19. 
2. See how impolitic he was. As his pre- 
decessor lost his courage, so he his wisdom, 
with his religion, for-he rebelled against the 
king of Babylon (v. 20), whose tributary he 
was, and so provoked him whom he was 
utterly unable to contend with, and who, if 
he had continued true to him, would have 
protected him. This was the most foolish 
thing he could do, and hastened the ruin of 
his kingdom. ‘This came to pass through 
the anger of the Lord, that he might cast them 
out from his presence. Note, When those 
that are entrusted with the counsels of a 
nation act unwisely, and against their true 
interest, we ought to take notice of the dis- 
pleasure of God in it. It is for the sins of a 
people that God removes the speech of the 
trusty and takes away the understanding of 
the aged, and hides from their eyes the tkings 
that beiong to the public peace. Whom God 
will destroy he infatuates. 
CHAP. XXV. 


Ever since Dayid’s time Jerusalem had been a celebrated place, 
beautiful for situation and the joy of the whole earth; while 
the book of psalms lasts that name will sound great In the 
New Testament we read much of it, when it was, as here, 
ripening again for its ruin. In the close of the Bible we read of 
anew Jerusalem Every thing therefore that concerns Jerusalem 
is worthy our regard. In this chapter we have, I. The utter 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, the city besieged 
and taken (ver. 1—4), the houses burnt (ver. 8,9), the wall 
broken down (ver. 10), and the inhabitants carried away into 
captivity, ver. 11,12. The glory of Jerusalem was, 1. That it 
was the royal city, where were set ‘ the thrones of the house of 
David;” but that glory has now departed, for the prince is 
made a most miserable prisoner, the seed royal is destroyed 
(ver. 5—7), and the principal officers are put to death, ver. 
18—2l. %. That it was the holy city, where was the testimony 
of Israel; but that glory has departed, for Solomon’s temple is 
burnt to the ground (ver.9) and the sacred vessels that remained 
are carried’ away to Babylon, ver. }3—17. Thus has Jerusalem 
become as a widow, Lam.i.1. Jchabod—Where is the glory? 
Il. The distraction and dispersion of the remnant that was left 
in Judah under Gedaliah, ver, 22—26. ILl. The countenance 
which, after thirty-seven years’ imprisonment, was given to Je- 
hoiachin the captive king of Judah, ver, 27—30. 


ND it came to pass in the ninth 
year of his reign, in the tenth 
month, in the tenth day y of the month, 
that Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 


came, he, and all his host, against Je-| 


rusalem, and pitched against it; and 
they built fortsagainst it round about. 
2 And the city was besieged unto the 
eleventh year of king Zedekiah. 3 
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he was his creature, he changed his name| A 
‘and called him Zedekiah, v.17. God had 


ee and ther ; 
people of the lar ind 
was broken ‘up, an d all the 
war fled by night by the way 
gate between two walls, whi 
the king’s garden: (now the | 
were against the city rour id 
and the king went the way tov 
plain. 5 And the army of € 
dees pursued after the king, @ al 
took him in the plains of Jeri¢ 
all his army were scattered fr 
6 So they took the king, 2 
him up to the king of Babylor 
lah; and they gave judgme 
him. 7 And they slew 
Zedekiah before his eyes, a 
the eyes of Zedekiah, and bo 
with fetters of brass, and cam 
to Babylon. . a a 
We left king Zedekiah in re 
the king of Babylon (eh xxiv. 
and endeavouring to shake off 
he was no way able to do it, 
right method by making God hi 
Now here we have an accoun 0 
consequences of that attempt. 
I. The king of Babylon’s a 
to Jerusalem, v. 1 What 
them when the country was. 
possession? ch. xxiv. 2. 
against the city round about, 
arts of war as they then had 
it, sent into it instruments of d 
out of it the necessary suppor 
merly Jerusalem had been 
the favour of God as with a 
their defence had departed 
their enemies surrounded thi 
Those that by sin have pro 
them will find that ixnwmerab 
pass them about. Two years 
at first the army retired, for 
of Egypt Jer. xxxvii. 11), 
not so powerful as they thor 
turned, with a resolution r 
till they had made themsely 
II. During this siege th 
(v. 3), so that for a long 
bread by weight and with 
Thus they were punished for th 
and excess, their fulness of brea 
themselves without fear. 
no bread for the people of t 
common people, the 
were weakened and rel 
vice. Now they ate the 
want of food. See this 
phet (Ezek. v. 10) and 
Lam. iv. 3, &c, Jeremiah 
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; de er eins Xxxviii. 17), but 
ardened to his destruction. 

h the city was taken by storm: 

up,v.4. The besiegers made 
the wall, at which they forced 
The besieged, unable any 
defend it, endeavoured to quit it, 

the best of their way; and many, 

‘were put to the sword, the victo- 
eing much exasperated by their 
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‘king, his family, and all his Apes 
their escape in the night, by 
et passages which the besiegers 
d not discovered or did not keep 
fupon, v. 4. But those as much de- 
mselves who think to escape God’s 
ts as those who think to brave them; 
him that flees from them will as 
the hands of him that fights 
When God judges he will 
Intelligence was given to the 
is of the king’s flight, and which 
ad | gone, so that they soon overtook 
. His guards were scattered from 
re ry rman shifting for his own safety. 
t himself under God’s protection, 
not have failed him now. He 
t fell into the enemies’ hands, and 
e told what they did with him. 1. 
fought to the king of Babylon, and 
A council of war for rebelling against 
set him up, and to whom he had 
God and man had a quarrel 
this; see Ezek. xvii. 16, &c. 
Babylon now lay at Riblah 
ay between Judea and Babylon), that 
t be ready to give orders both to his 
e and his army abroad. 2. His 
in before his eyes, though child- 
this doleful spectacle, the last his 
o behold, might leave an impres- 
‘and horror upon his spirit as 
ved. In slaying his sons, they 
ir indignation at his falsehood, 
st declared that neither he nor any 
fit to be trusted, and therefore 
ere not fit to live. 3. His eyes were 
which hewas deprived of ike com- 
rt of humanlife which is given even 
at ure i misery, and to the bitter 
ji ht of the sun, by which he was 
I for any service. He dreaded 
mocked, and therefore would not be 
1 a vield (Jer. xxxviii. 19), but that 
( ed came upon him with a wit- 
9 doubt added much to his misery; 
se that are deaf suspect that every 
of them, so those that are blind 
every body laughsatthem. By 
id prophecies that seemed to contra- 
‘were both fulfilled. Jere- 
that Zedekiah should be 
rylon, Jer. xxxil. 5; xxxiv. 3. 
phesied that he should not see 
ek. xii. 13. He was brought 
eyes being put out, he did 
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RXV. _-‘The temple deste ae 
not see it. Thus he ended his days, before 
he ended his life. 4. He was bound in fetters 
of brass and so carried to Bubylon. THe that 
was blind needed not be bound (his blindness 
fettered him), but, for his greater disgrace, 
they led him bound; only, whereas common 
malefactors are laid in irons (Ps, cy. 18; 
cvii. 10), he, being a prince, was bound with 
fetters of brass; but that the metal was some- 
what nobler and lighter was little comfort, 
while still he was in fetters. Let it not seem 
strange if those that have been held in the 
cords of iniquity come to be thus held in the 
cords of affliction, Job xxxvi. 8. 

8 And in the fifth month, on the 
seventh day of the month, which is 
the nimeteenth year of king Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon, came Nebu- 
zar-adan, captain of the guard, a ser- 
vant of the king of Babylon, unto Je- 
rusalem: 9 And he burnt the house 
of the Lorp, and the king’s house, 
and all the houses of Jerusalem, and 
every great man’s house burnt he with 
fire. 10 And .all the army of the 
Chaldees, that were with the captain 
of the guard, brake down the walls of 
Jerusalem round about. 11 Now the 
rest of the people that were left in the 
city, and the fugitives that fell away 
to the king of Babylon, with the rem- 
nant of the multitude, did Nebuzar- 
adan the captain of the guard carry 
away. 12 But the captain of the 
guard left of the poor of the land to 
be vinedressers and husbandmen. 13 
And the pillars. of brass that were in 
the house of the Lorp, and the bases, 
and the brasen sea that was in the 
house of the Lorn, did the Chaldees 
break in pieces, and carried the brass 
of them to Babylon. 14 And the pots, 
and the shovels, and the snuffers, and 
the spoons, and all the vessels of brass 
wherewith they ministered, took they 
away. 15 And the firepans, and the 
bowls, and such things as were ot 
gold, iz gold, and of silver, zm silver, 
the captain of the guard took away. 
16 The two pillars, one sea, and the 
bases which Solomon had made for 
the house of the Lorn; the brass of 
all these vessels was without weight. 
17 The height of the one pillar was 
eighteen cubits, and the chapiter upon 
it was brass: and the height of the 


chapiter three cubits : and the wreath- 
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_ The temple destroyed. fe 0 
en work, and pomegranates upon the 
chapiter round about, all of brass: and 
like unto these had the second pillar 
with wreathen work. 18 And the 
captain of the guard took Seraiah the 
chief priest, and Zephaniah the second 
priest, and the three keepers of the 
door: 19 And out of the city he 
took an officer that was set over the 
men of war, and five men of them that 
were in the king’s presence, which 
were found in the city, and the prin- 
cipal scribe of the host, which mus- 
tered the people of the land, and three- 
score men of the people of the land 
that were found in the city: 20 And 
Nebuzar-adan captain of the guard 
took these, and brought them to the 
king of Babylon to Riblah: 21 And 
the king of Babylon smote them, and 
slew them at Riblah im the land of 
Hamath. So Judah was carried away 
out of their land. 

Though we have reason to think that the 
army of the Chaldeans were much enraged 
against the city for holding out with so much 
stubbornness, yet they did not therefore pxt 
all to fire and sword as soon as they had 
taken the city (which is too commonly done 
in such cases), but about a month after (com- 
pare v. 8 with v. 3) Nebuzar-adan was sent 
with orders to complete the destruction of 
Jerusalem. This space God gave them to 
repent, after all the foregoing days of his 
patience, but in vain ; their hearts (for aught 
that appears) were still hardened, and there- 
fore execution is awarded to the utmost. 1. 
The city and temple are burnt, v. 9. It does 
not appear that the king of Babylon designed 
to send any colonies to people Jerusalem 
and therefore he ordered it to be laid in ashes, 
as anest of rebels. At the burning of the 
king’s house and the houses of the great men 
one cannot so much wonder (the inhabitants 
had, by their sins, made them combustible), 
but that the house of the Lord should perish 
in these flames, that that holy and beautiful 
house should be burnt with fire (Isa. lxiv. 11), 
is very strange. That house which David 
prepared for, and which Solomon built at 
such a vast expense—that house which had 
the eye and heart of God perpetually upon it 
(1 Kings ix. 3)—might not that have been 
snatched as a brand out of this burning? 
No, it must not be fire-proof against God’s 
judgments. ‘This stately structure must be 
turned into ashes, and it is probable the ark in 
it, for the enemies, having heard how dearly 
the Philistines paid for the abusing of it, 
durst not seize that, nor did any of its friends 
take care to preserve it, for then we should 
have heard of it again in the second temple, 


tell us that the p 
of the temple, and 
Mount Nebo ont 
hid it there (2 Mace. ii. 4, 5), t 
not be, for Jeremiah was a close 
that time. By the burning of the 
od would show how little he cares 
external pomp of his worship when 
and power of religion are neglecte 
people trusted to the temple, as if thi 
protect them in their sins (Jer. vil 
God, by this, let them know that wk 
had profaned it they would find it I 
fuge of lies. This temple had stoc 
420, some say 430 years. The people 
forfeited the promises made concel 
those promises must be understoo 
gospel-temple, which is God’s rest f 
It is observable that the second ten 
burnt by the Romans the same mor 


the same day of the month, that | 
temple was burnt by the Chaldeans, 
Josephus says, was the tenth of Au 
‘The walls of Jerusalem are demolish 
as if the victorious army would be 
on them for having kept them oul 
or at least prevent the like oppositia 
time. Sin unwalls a people and tz 
their defence. These walls were 1 
paired till Nehemiah’s time. 3. TI 
of the people are carried away ¢ 
Babylon, v. 11. Most of the in 
had perished by sword or famint 
made their escape when the king di 
said, v. 5, His army was scattered f 
so that there were very few left, 
the deserters, making in all but 8% 
(as appears, Jer. lii. 29), were 
into captivity; only the poor of t 
| left behind (v. 12), to till the gro’ 

|the vineyards for the Chalde 
times poverty is a protection; 
have nothing have nothing to los 
the rich Jews, who had been opp 
the poor, were made strangers 
ers, in an enemy’s country, the p 
they had despised and oppressed | 
and peace in their own country. — 
vidence sometimes remarkably hi 
proud and favours those of low 

The brazen vessels, and other 
of the temple, are carried a 
ver and gold being most of th: 
Those two famous columns 
and Boaz, which signified % 
stability of the house of God 
pieces and the brass of them 
Babylon, v. 13. When the thin 
were sinned away what sho 
stand therefor? Ahaz had fp 

the borders of the bases, ar 
sea upon a pavement uf ste 
17); justly therefore are the b 
and the brazen sea, deliverec 
hand. It is just with God 
ordinances from those 


ees 
cartail and depress them. 
ned of gold and silver 
now carried off; but most 
was brass, such a vast quan- 
that it is said to be without weight, 
The carrying away of the vessels 
ey ministered (v. 14) put an end 
istration. It was a righteous 
hh God to deprive those of the bene- 
worship who had slighted it so long 
ferred false worships before it. Those 
yould have many altars shall now have 
5. Several of the great men are slain 
lood eraiah the chief priest (who 
her of Ezraas appears, Ezra vii. 1), 
nd priest (who, when there was occa- 
ciated for him), and three door- 
Ts of the temple (v. 18), the general of 
my, five privy-counsellors (afterwards 
jade them up seven, Jer. lii. 25), the 
ary of war, or pay-master of the army, 
ty country gentlemen who had con- 
| themselves in the city. These, being 
3 of some rank, were brought to the 
f Babylon (v. 19, 20), who ordered 
to be all put to death (v. 21), when, nm 
y might have hoped that surely 
s of death was past. ‘These the 
ylon’s revenge looked upon as 
2 in opposing him; but divine jus- 
lay suppose, looked upon them as 
s in that idolatry and impiety which 
shed by these desolations. This 
id the calamity: So Judah was car- 
bay out of their land, about 860 years 
ey were put in possession of it by 
_ Now the scripture was fulfilled, 
d shall bring thee, and the king which 
‘set over thee, into a nation which 
not known, Deut. xxviii. 36. Sin 
fathers forty years out of Canaan, 
turned them out. The Lord is 
those judgments which he exe- 
makes good that word which he 
en, Amos iii. 2. - You only have I 
all the fumilies of the earth, there- 


ul punish you for all your iniquities. 

And as for the people that re- 
im the land of Judah, whom 
adnezzar king of Babylon had 
m over them he made Geda- 
‘son of Ahikam, the son of 
‘ruler. 23 And when all 
ns of the armies, they and 


made Gedaliah governor, 
to Gedaliah to Mizpah, 

mael the son of Nethaniah, 
nan the son of Careah, and 
e son of Tanhumeth the 
uite, and Jaazaniah the son 
bite, they and their men. 
iah sware to them, and 


My 


Fear not to be the servants of the 
Chaldees : dwell in the land, and serve 
the king of Babylon ; and it shall be 
well with you. 25 But it came to 
pass in the seventh month, that Ish- 
mael the son of Nethaniah, the son of 
Elishama, of the seed royal, came, and 
ten men with him, and smote Geda- 
liah, that he died, and the Jews and 
the Chaldees that were with him at 
Mizpah. 26 And all the people, both 
small and great, and the captains of 
the armies, arose, and came to Egypt: 
for they were afraid of the Chaldees. 
27 And it came to pass in the seven 
and thirtieth year of the captivity of 
Jehoiachin king of Judah, in the 
twelfth month, onthe seven and twen- 
tieth day of the month, that Evil- 
merodach king of Babylon in the year 
that he began to reign did lift up the 
head of Jehoiachm king of Judah out 
of prison; 28 And he spake kindly 
to him, and set his throne above the 
throne of the kings that were with 
him in Babylon; 29 And changed 
his prison garments: and he did eat 
bread continually before him all the 
days of his life. 30 And his allow- 
ance was a continual allowance given 
him of the king, a daily rate for every 
day, all the days of his life. 


In these verses we have, 

I. The dispersion of the remaining people. 
The city of Jerusalem was quite laid waste. 
Some people there were in the land of Judah 
(v. 22) that had weathered the storm, and 
(which was no small faveur at this time, 
Jer. xlv. 5) had their lives given them for a 
prey. Now see, 1. What a good posture 
they were put into. The king of Babylon 
appointed Gedaliah, one of themselves, to be 
their governor and protector under him, a 
very good man, and one that would make the 
best of the bad, v. 22. His father Ahikam 
was one that countenanced and protected 
Jeremiah when the princes had vowed his 
death, Jer. xxvi. 24. It is probable that this 
Gedaliah, by the advice of Jeremiah, had gone 


over to the Chaldeans, and had conducted — 


himself so well that the king of Babylon en- 
trusted him with the government. He re- 
sided not at Jerusalem, but at Mizpah, in the 


land of Benjamin, a place famous in Samuel’s 


time. Thither those came who had fled from 
Zedekiah (v. 4) and put themselves under his 
protection (v. 23), which he assured them ot 
if thev would be patient and peaceable under 
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_XXV. Dispersion of the remnant of Judah. 
to their men, and said unto them, 
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Jehoiachin released from prison. 


the government of the king of Babylon, 
v.24. Gedaliah, though he had not the 
pomp and power of a sovereign prince, yet 
might have been a greater blessing to them 
than many of their kings had been, espe- 
cially having such a privy-council as Jere- 
miah, who was now with them, and inter- 
ested himself in their affairs, Jer. xl. 5, 6. 
2. What a fatal breach was made upon them, 
soon afterwards, by the death of Gedaliah, 
within two months after he entered upon his 
government. The utter extirpation of the 
Jews, for the present, was determined, and, 
therefore it was in vain for them to think of 
taking root again: the whole land must be 
plucked up, Jer. xlv.4. Yet this hopeful 
settlement is dashed to pieces, not by the 
Chaldeans, but by some of themselves. The 
things of their peace were so hidden from 
their eyes that they knew not when they 
were well off, nor would believe when they 
were told. (1.) They had a good governor of 
their own, and him they slew, out of spite to 
the Chaldeans, because he was appointed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, v. 25. Ishmael, who was 
of the royal family, envying Gedaliah’s ad- 
vancement and the happy settlement of the 
people under him, though he could not pro- 
pose to set up himself, resolved to ruin him, 
and basely slew him and all his friends, both 
Jewsand Chaldeans. Nebuchadnezzar would 
not, could not, have been a more mischievous 
enemy to their peace than this degenerate 
branch of the house of David was. (2.) They 
were as yet in their own good land, but they 
forsook it, and went to Egypt, for fear of the 
Chaldeans, v. 26. The Chaldeans had rea- 
son enough to be offended at. the murder of 
Gedaliah; but if those that remained had 
humbly remonstrated, alleging that it was 
only the act of Ishmael and his party, we 
may suppose that those who were innocent 
of it, nay, who suffered greatly by it, would 
not have been punished for it: but, under 
pretence of this apprehension, contrary to 
the counsel of Jeremiah, they all went to 
Egypt, where, it is probable, they mixed 
with the Egyptians by degrees, and were 
never-heard of more as Israelites. ‘Thus was 
there a full end made of them by their own 
folly and disobedience, and Egypt had the last 
of them, that the last verse of that chapter 
of threatenings might be fulfilled, after all 
the rest, Deut. xxviii. 68, The Lord shall 
bring thee into Egypt again. ‘These events 
are more largely related by the prophet Jere- 
miah, ch. xl. to ch. xlv. Queque tpse miser- 
rima vidit, et quorum pars magna fuit— 
Which scenes he was doomed to behold, and in 
which he bore a melancholy part. 

II. The reviving of the captive prince. 
Of Zedekiah we hear no more after he was 
carried blind to Babylon; it is probable that 
he did not live long, but that when he died 
he was buried with some marks of honour, 
Jer. xxxiv. 5. Of Jehoiachin, or Jeconiah, 
who surrendered himself (ch. xxiv. 12), we 
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are here told that 
came to the crow 
father Nebuchadnezzar, he released 
of prison (where he had lain thi 
years, and was now fifty-five yes 
spoke kindly to him, paid more respect 
than to any other of the kings his fatl 
left in captivity (©. 28), gave him p 
clothing instead of his prison-gai 
maintained him in his own palace 
and allowed him a pension for hims 
his family in some measure corresp 
to his rank, a daily rate for every day 
as he lived. Consider this, 1. As 
happy change of Jehoiachin’s condi 
have honour and liberty after he ha 
so long in confinement and disgr: 
plenty and pleasure of a court after 
been so long accustomed to the str 
miseries of a prison, was like the re 
the morning aftera very dark and 
night. Let none say that they sha 
see good again because they have loi 
little but evil; the most miserable kn 
what blessed turn Providence may 
to their affairs, nor what comforts 
reserved for, according to the days’ 
they have. been afflicted, Ps. xc. 15. 
ever the death of afflicted saints is 
such a change as this was to Jehoia 
will release them out. of their prisoi 
off. the body, that prison-garment, 
the way to their advancement; it 
them to the throne, to the table, of 
of kings, the glorious liberty of God 
ren. 2. As a very generous act 
merodach’s.. He thought his fath 
the yoke of his captives too he: 
therefore, with the tenderness of a’ 
the honour of a prince, made it lig 
should seem all the kings he 
power were favoured, but Jehoiach 
them all, some think for the sake o 
tiquity of his family and the hono 
renowned ancestors, David and { 
None of the kings of the nations, it 
had descended from so long a 
in a direct lineal succession, and | 
line, as the king of Judah. The . 
that this Evil-merodach had beer 
imprisoned by his own father, wh 
turned from his madness, for son 
nagement at that time, and that inj 
contracted a friendship with 
consequence of which, as soon as” 
in his power, he showed him this 
as a sufferer, as a. fellow-sufferel 
suggest that Evil-merodach had a 
Daniel and his fellows the princip 
true religion, and was well affected 
and upon that account favoured . 
3. As a kind dispensation of Prot 
the encouragementof the Jews in 
and the support of their faith 
cerning their enlargement in d 
happened just about the midi 
captivity. Thirty-six of the se 
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t as many were yet | light in the darkness, to encourage them to 
to see their king thus ad- | hope, even in the cloudy and dark day, that at 


b e a comfortable earnest to | evening time it shall be light : when therefore 
own release in due time, in the | we are perplexed, let us not be in despair _ 
to the upright there thus ariseth 


. AN 
ee --- EXPOSITION, es. 


WITH PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS 


OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 


CHRONICLES. 


| things repetition is thought needless and nauseous ; but, in sacred things, prec pt 
pon precept and line upon line. To me, says the apostle, fo write the same things 1s 
evous, but for you it is safe, Phil. iii. 1. These books of Chronicles are in a great mea- 
tition ; so are much of the second and third of the four evangelists: and yet there are 
ies either here or there, no vain repetitions. We may be ready to think that of all 
books of holy scripture we could best spare these two books of Chronicles. Perhaps we 
t, and yet we could ill spare them; for there are many most excellent useful things ir 
; which we find not elsewhere. And as for what we find here which we have already mes 
‘Itmight be of great use to those who lived when these books were first publishec 
€ canon of the Old Testament was completed and the particles of it put together; fer 
remind them of what was more fully related in the other books. Abstracts, abridg- 
d references, are of use in divinity as wellaslaw. That, perhaps, may not be said in ie 
h yet has been said before. 2. It is still of use, that out of the mouth of two witnesses 
d may be established, and, being inculcated, may be remembered. The penman of 
90ks is supposed to be Ezra, that ready scribe in the law of the Lord, Ezra vil. 6. Itis 
dless story of that apocryphal writer (2 Esdr. xiv. 21, &c ) that, all the law being burnt, 
is divinely inspired to write it all over again, which yet might take rise from the books 
icles, where we find, though not all the same story repeated, yet the names of all 
ho were the subjects of that story. These books are called in the Hebrew words of 
journals or annals, because, by divine direction, collected out of some public and authentic 
The collection was made after the captivity, and yet the language of the originals, 

fore, is sometimes retained, as 2 Chron. v. 9, there it is unto this day, which must 
written before the destruction of thetemple. The LXX. call it a book Tlapaderronévay 
gs left, or overlooked, by the preceding historians ; and several such things there are 
t is the rereward, the gathering host, of this sacred camp, which gathers up what re- 

med, that nothing might be lost. In this first book we have, I. Acollection of sacred gene- 
Ig gm Adam to David: and they are none of those which the apostle calls endless gene- 

t have their use and end in Christ, ch. i—ix. Divers little passages of history are 
erted which we had not before. II. A repetition of the history of the translation of: 
om from Saul to David, and of the triumph of David’s reign, with large additions, 
» It. An original account of the settlement David made of the ecclesiastical affairs, 
paration he made for the building of the temple, ch. xxii.— xxix. These are words 

he oldest days, of the best days, of the Old-Testament church. The reigns of kings 
of kingdoms, as well as the lives of common persons, are reckoned by days; for a 
often gives a great turn, and yet all time is nothing to eternity. 
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p< CHAP I God has thought fit to write these things to us, we should not 
rie pass them over unread. All scripture is profitable, though nur 
nany that follow it repeat the genealogies we alt alike profitable; and we may take oceasion for good thought 
t with in the sacred history, and put them ail and meditations even from those parts of scripture that do ne 
siderable additions. We may be tempted, it furnish so much matter for profitable remarks as some other 
it would have been well if they had not been parts. These genealogies, 1. Were then of great use, when they 
wr they come to be compared with other were here preserved, and put into the hands of the Jews after 
ere are differences found, which we can their return from Babylon; for the eaptiyity, like the deluge, 
ate to our satisfaction; yet we must not had pet all into confusion, and they, in that dispersion and 
© at the word, but bless God that te things} despair, world be in danger of losing the distinctions of their 
be m are plain enough. And, since the wise tribes sod famuies. This therefore revives the ancient lacé- 
ke A 
es 
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Genealogies — 
w.urks even of some of the tribes that were carried captive into 
Assyria. Perhaps it might invite the Jews to study the sacred 
writings whicl nad been neglected, to find the names of their 
ancestors, and the rise of their families in them. 2. They are 
still of some use for the illustrating of the seripture-story, and | 
especially for the clearing of the pedigrees of the Messiah, that 
it might appear that our blessed Saviour was, according to the 
prophecies which went before of him, the son of Dayid, the son 
of Judah, the son of Abraham, theson of Adam. And, now 
that he has come for whose sake these registers were preserved, 
the Jews since have so lost all their genealogies that even that 
of the priests, the most sacred of all, is forgotten, and they 
know not of any one man in the world that can prove himself of 
the house of Aaron. When the building is reared the scaffolds 
are removed. When the promised Seed has come the lin» that 
was to lead to him is broken off. In this chapter we have an 
abstract of all the genealogies in the book of Genesis, till we 
come to Jacob. 1. ‘The descents from Adam to Noah and his 
sons, out of Gen. v., ver. 1—4. Il. The posterity of Noah’s sons, 
by which the earth was repeopled, out of Gen. x., ver. 5—23. 
IIL. The descents from Shem to Abraham, ont of Gen. xi., ver. 
24—28. 1V. The posterity of Ishmael, and of Abraham’s sous 
by Keturab, out of Gen. xxv., ver. 29—35. V. The posterity of 
Esau, out of Gen. xxxvi., ver. 36—54. These, it is likely, were 
passed over lightly in Genesis; and therefore, according to the 
law of the school, we are made to go over that lesson again which 
we did not learn well. 


DAM, Sheth, Enosh, 2 Kenan, 
Mahalaleel, Jered, 3 Henoch, 

Methuselah, Lamech, 4 Noah, Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth, 5 The sons of 
Japheth; Gomer, and Magog, and 
Madai, and Javan, and Tubal, and 
Meshech, and Tiras. 6 And the sons 
of Gomer: Ashchenaz, and Riphath, 
and Togarmah. 7 And the sons of 
Javan; Elishah, and Tarshish, Kittim, 
and Dodanim. S8 The sons of Ham; 
Cush, and Mizraim, Put, and Canaan. 
9 And the sons of Cush; Seba, and 
Havilah, and Sabta, and Raamah, and 
Sabtecha. And the sons of Raamah ; 
Sheba and Dedan. 10 And Cush 
begat Nimrod : he began to be mighty 
upon the earth, 11 And Mizraim 
begat Ludim, and Anamim, and Le- 
habim, and Naphtuhim, 12 And Pa- 
thrusim, and Casluhim, (of whom 
came the Philistines,) and Caphthorim. 
13 And Canaan begat Zidon his first- 
born, and Heth, 14 The Jebusite 
also, and the Amorite, and the Gir- 
gashite, 15 And the Hivite, and the 
Arkite, and the Sinite, 16 And the 
Arvadite, and the Zemarite, and the 
Hamathite. 17 The sons of Shem; 
Elam, and Asshur, and Arphaxad, and 
Lud, and Aram, and Uz, and Hul, 
and Gether, and Meshech. 18 And 
Arphaxad begat Shelah, and Shelah 
begat Eber. 19 And unto Eber were 
born two sons: the name of the one 
was Peleg; because in his days the 
earth was divided : and his brother’s 
name was Joktan. 20 And Joktan 
beget Almodad, and Sheleph, and Ha- 
zarmayeth, and Jerah, 21 Hadoram 
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also, and Uzal, 

Ebal, and Abimael, 
And ‘Ophir, and 
All these were the sons 
24 Shem, Arphaxad, Shela 
Peleg, Reu, 26 Serug, Nahor, 
27 Abram; the same ts Abra: 


This paragraph has Adam for | 
word and Abraham for its last. Bet 
creation of the former and the birtl 
latter were 2000 years, almost the 
of which time Adam himself lived. 
was the common father of our fles 
ham the common father of the faith! 
the breach which the former madi 
covenant of innocency, we were 
miserable; by the covenant of gra 
with the latter, we all are, or may 
happy. We all are, by nature, th 
Adam, branches of that wild olive. 
see to it that, by faith, we become 
of Abraham (Rom. iv. 11, 12), th 
grafted into the good olive ’and pa t 
root and fatness 

I. ‘The first four verses of this pa 
and the last four, which are linked 
by Shem (v. 4, 24), contain the s 
of Christ from Adam to Abrak 
inserted in his pedigree, Luke iii. 
the order ascending as here it desce 
genealogy proves the falsehood of 
proach, As for this man, we know a 
heis. Bishop Patrick well obser es I 
a genealogy being to be drawn of th 
of the Jews, this appears as the 
glory of the Jewish nation, that # 
were able to derive their pedigr 
first man that God created, wh ich 
nation pretended to, but abused tl 
and their posterity with fabulous 
of their originals, the Arcadians 
that they were before the melil ‘ 
of Thessaly that they pe fron 
the Athenians that they 
earth, much like the vain ‘me 
some of the philosophers os 
of the universe. The account y 
scripture gives both of the c 
world and of the rise of nations 
itas clear evidences of its own trut 
idle traditions do of their own ¥; 
falsehood. 

II. All the verses between repe 
count of the replenishing of the e 
sons of Noah after the flood. 1 
torian begins with those who we 
to the church, the sons of Japh 
planted in the isles of the 
western parts of the world, th 
Europe. Of these he gives a 
(v. 5—7), because with these 
hitherto had little or no dea 
proceeds to those who had 
been enemies to the chun 
Ham, who moved southward t 
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of Cush began to be an op- 
babily to the people of God in his 
Mizraim, from whom came the 
, and Canaan, from whom came 


in the Jewish story ; for with their 
s the Israel of God had severe 
0 get out of the land of Egypt and 
land of Canaan; and therefore the 
y of Mizraim are particularly recorded 
), and of Canaan, v.13—16. Seeat 
;arate God valued Israel when he gave 
ir their ransom (Isa. xlili. 3), and cast 
ese nations before them, Ps. lxxx. 8. 
n gives an account of those that were 
tors and allies of the church, the 
ty of Shem, v. 17—23. These peo- 
, and spread themselves eastward. 
ssyrians, Syrians, Chaldeans, Per- 
Arabians, descended from these. 
St the originals of the respective na- 
ere known; but at this day, we have 
| think, the nations are so mingled 
e another, by the enlargement of com- 
and dominion, the transplanting of 
the carrying away of captives, and 
er circumstances, that no one na- 
, No, nor the greatest part of any, is de- 
mded entire from any one of these foun- 
nly this we are sure of, that God 
ated of one blood all nations of men ; 
ave all descended from one Adam, one 
| Have we not all one Sather ? Has 
01 e God created us? Mal. ii. 10. Our re- 
hastens to the line’ of Abraham, break- 
abruptly from all the other families 
s of Noah but that of Arphaxad, 
n whom Christ was to come. ‘The great 
e of the Messiah (says bishop Patrick) 
from Adam to Seth, from him 
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m, from him to Eber, and so to the 
Ww nation, who were eammucted, above a}] 
, with that sacred treasure, till the pro- 
3e was performed and the Messiah had come, 

l then that nation was made not a people. 


98 The sons of Abraham; Isaac, 
1 Ishmael. 29 These are their 
erations : The firstborn of Ishmael, 
ynnoth ; then Kedar, and Adbeel, 
ibsam, 30 Mishma, and Du- 
Massa, Hadad, and Tema, 31 
Naphish, and Kedemah. These 
2sons of Ishmael. 32 Now the 
/ of Keturah, Abraham’s concu- 
she bare Zimran, and Jokshan, 


ee Abida, and Bldaah. All 
re the sons of Keturah. 34 
d Abraham begat Isaac. The sons 


f 
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35 The 
sons of ‘Esau 3 Eliphaz, Reuel, and 
Jeush, and Jaalam, and Korah. 36 
The sons of Kliphaz; Teman, and O- 
mar, Zephi, and Gatam, Kenaz, and 


Timna, and Amalek. 37 The sons ot 


Reuel ; Nahath, Zerah, Shammah, and 
Mizzah. 38 And the sons of Seir; 
Lotan, and Shobal, and Zibeon, and 
Anah, 
Dishan. 39 And the sons of Lotan ; 
Hori, and Homam: and Timna was 
Lotan’s sister. 40 The sons of Sho- 
bal; Alian, and Manahath, and Ebal, 
Shephi, and Onam. And the sons 
of Zibeon; Aiah, and Anah. 41 
The sons of Anah; Dishon. And 
the sons of Dishon ; Amram, and 
Eshban, and Ithran, and Cheran. 42 
The sons of Ezer ; Bilhan, and Zavan, 
and Jakan. The sons of Dishan = Clie 
and Aran. 43 Now these are the 
kings that reigned in the land of 
Edom before any king reigned over 
the children of Israel; Bela the son of 
Beor: and the name of his city was 
Dinhabah. 44 And when Bela was 
dead, Jobab the son of Zerahof Boz- 
rah reigned in his stead. 45 And 
when Jobab was dead, Husham of the 
land of the Temanites reigned in his 
stead. 46 And when Husham was 
dead, Hadad the son of Bedad, which 
smote Midian in the field of Moab, 
reigned in his stead: and the name 
of his city was Avith. 47 And when 
Hadad was dead, Samlah of Masrekah 
reigned in his stead: 48 And when 
Samlah was dead, Shaul of Rehoboth 
by the river reigned in his stead. 49 
And when Shaul was dead, Baal-ha- 
nan the son of Achbor reigned in his 
stead. 50 And when Baal-hanan was 
dead, Hadad reigned in his stead: 
and the name of his city was Pai; and 
his wife’s name was Mehetabel, the 
daughter of Matred, the daughter of 
Mezahab. 51 Hadad died also. And 


,| the dukes of Edom were; duke Tim- 
;;nah, duke Aliah, duke Jetheth, 52 


Duke Aholibamah, duke Elah, duke 
Pinon, 
man, duke Mibzar, 54 Duke Mag- 
diel, duke Iram. These are the dukes 
of Edom. 
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and Dishon, and Ezar, and | 


53 Duke Kenaz, duke Te-— 
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Genealogies. 

_ All nations but the seed of Abraham are 
already shaken off from this genealogy: they 
have no part nor lot in this matter. TheLord’s 
portion is his people. Of them he keeps an 
account, knows them by name; but those 
who are strangers to him he beholds afar 
off. Not that we are to conclude that there- 
fore no particular persons of any other na- 
tion but the seed of Abraham found favour 
with God. It was a truth, before Peter per- 
ceived it, that in every nation he that feared 
God and wrought righteousness was accepted 
of him. Multitudes will be brought to hea- 
ven out of all nations (Rev. vii. 9), and we 
are willing to hope there were many, very 
many, good people in the world, that lay out 
of the pale of God’s covenant of peculiarity 
with Abraham, whose names were in the 
book of life, though not descended from any 
of the following families written in this book. 
The Lord knows those that are his. But Is- 
rael was a chosen nation, elect in type; and 
no other nation, in its national capacity, was 
so dignified and privileged as the Jewish na- 
tion was. That is the holy nation which is 
the subject of the sacred story; and there- 
fore we are next to shake off all the seed of 
Abraham but the posterity of Jacob only, 
which were all incorporated into one nation 
and joined to the Lord, while the other de- 
scendants from Abraham, for aught that ap- 
pears, were estranged both from God and 
from one another. 

I. We shall have little to say of the Ish- 
maelites. ‘They were the sons of the bond- 
woman, that were to be cast out and not to 
be heirs with the child of the promise; and 
their case was to represent that of the unbe- 
lieving Jews, who were rejected (Gal. iv. 22, 
&c.), and therefore there is little notice taken 
of that nation. Ishmael’s twelve sons are 
just named here (v. 29—31), to show the per- 
formance of the promise God made to Abra- 
ham, in answer to his prayer for him, that, 
for Abraham’s sake; he should become a great 
nation, and particularly that he should beget 
twelve princes, Gen. xvii. 20. 

II. We shall have little to say of the Mi- 
dianites, who descended from Abraham’s 
children by Keturah. They were children of 
the east (probably Job was one of them), and 
were separated from Isaac, the heir of the 
promise (Gen. xxv. 6), and therefore they 
are only named here, v.32. The sons of Jok- 
shan, the son of Keturah, are named also, 
and the sons of Midian (v. 32, 33), who be- 
came most eminent, and perhaps gave de- 
nomination to all these families, as Judah to 
the Jews. ~ 

IU. We shall not have much to say of the 
Edomites. They had an inveterate enmity 
to God’s Israel; yet because they descended 
from Esau, the son of Isaac, we have here an 
account of their families, and the names of 
some of their famous men, v. 35 to the end. 
Some slight differences there are between 


some of the names here, and as we had them! The sons of Phatez 5 Be 
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in Gen. xxxvi., wh 
taken. Three or four n: 
ten with a Vau there’ 

here, probably the pronunciati 
tered, as is usual in other langua 
now write many words very differe 
what they were written but 200 
Let us take occasion, from the rea 
these genealogies, to think, 1. Of the 
tudes that have gone through this 
have acted their part in it, and then 
it. Job, even in his early day, saw ne 
every man drawing after him, but innun 
before him, Job xxi. 33. All these, z 
theirs, had their day; many of them 1 
mighty noise and figure in the wor 
their day came to fall, and their pl 

them no more. The paths of death are 
den paths, but vestigia nulla retron 
none can retrace their steps. 2. Of | 
vidence of God, which keeps up th 
rations of men, and so preserves that 
nerate race, though guilty and obnox 
being upon earth. How easily could 
it off without either a deluge or ac 
tion! Write but all the children ¢ 
childless, as some are, and in a few ye 
earth will be eased of the burden under 
it groans; but the divine patience 

trees that cumber the ground no 
grow, but propagate. As one gene 
even of sinful men, passes away, | 
comes (Eccl. i. 4; Num. xxxii. 14 
do so while the earth remains. _ 
not, for « blessing is in it. 


CHAP. Ii. 


We have now come to what was principally inten 
of the children of Israel, that distinguished people, 
“dwell alone, and not be reckoned among the nal 
we have, I. The names of the twelve sons of Isra 
Il. An account of the tribe of Judah, which has 
not so much for the sake of Dayid as for the sal 
David, our Lord, who sprang out of Judah, Heb. vii. 
first descendants from Judah, down to y 
The children of Jesse, ver. 13—17. 3. The poste iy 
not only through Ram, from whom Dayid cam 
Caleb (ver. 1S—20), Segub (ver. 21—24), Jerahim: 
and so to ver, 41), and more by Caleb (ver. 
family of Caleb the son of Hur, ver. 50—55. 
tion we can have of this and the following cha 
will give the clearest view of them, is found in ¢ 
tables which were published with some of the , 
of the last English Bible about 100 years ago, and eo 
some time; and it is a pity but they were revi 0 
later editions, for they are of great use to th 
search the scriptures. They aré said to be drav 7 
great master in scripture-learning, Mr. Hugh Brot 
meet with them sometimes in old Bibles. 


HESE are the sons of 4 
Reuben, Simeon, Levi, al 

dah, Issachar,and Zebulon, | 
Joseph,and Benjamin, Naphtal 
and Asher. 3 The sons of. 
Er, and Onan, and Shelah: 
three were born unto him 
daughter of Shua the Cana 
And Er, the firstborn of Jud 
evil in the sight of the Lorp; 
slew him. 4 And Tamar his 
ter in law bare him Pharez a 1d 
All the sons of Judah w 


6 And the sons of Zerah ; 
id Ethan, and Heman, and 
Dara : five of them in all. 
le sons of Carmi; Achar, the 
of Israel, who transgressed 
thing accursed. 8 And the 
‘Ethan; Azariah. 9 The sons 
Hezron, that were born unto 
ahmeel, and Ram, and Che- 
‘(0 And Ram begat Ammina- 
1 Amminadab begat Nah- 
prince of the children of Judah ; 
nd Nahshon begat Salma, and 
begat Boaz, 12 And Boaz be- 
bed, and Obed begat Jesse, 13 
sse begat his firstborn Eliab, 
inadab the second, and Shim- 
> third, 14 Nethaneel the 
Raddai the fifth, 15 Ozem 
th, David the seventh: 16 
sisters were Zeruiah, and Abi- 
And the sons of Zeruiah; Abi- 
and Joab, and Asahel, three. 
nd Abigail bare Amasa: and the 
of Amasa was Jether the Ish- 
hte 
s, 1. The family of Jacob. His 
ms are here named, that illustrious 
0 often celebrated almost through- 
the whole Bible, from the first to the 
ook of it. At every turn we meet with 
Ive tribes that descended from these 
@ patriarchs. The personal character 
veral of them was none of the best (the 
were much blemished), and yet the 
was entailed on their seed; for it 
“grace, free grace, that it was said, 
b have I loved—not of works, lest any 
ould boast. 
e family of Judah. That tribe was 
aised, most increased, and most dig- 
of any of the tribes, and therefore the 
ealogy of it is the first and largest of them 
_ In the account here given of the first 
ches of that illustrious tree, of which 
was to be the top branch, we meet, 1. 
é that were very bad. Here is Er, 
eldest son, that was evil in the sight 
rd, and was cut off, in the beginning 
ys, by a stroke of divine vengeance: 
ord slew him, v. 3. His next brother, 
was no better, and fared no better. 
Tamar, with whom Judah, her father- 
ommitted incest, v. 4. And here is 
called Achar—a troubler, that trou- 
ael by taking of the accursed thing, 
Note, The best and most honourable 
y have those belonging to them 
lemishes. 2. With some that were 
and good, as Heman and Ethan, 
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chir the father of Gilead. 
after that Hezron was dead in Caleb- — 


immediate sons of Zerah, but descendanta 
from him, and are named because they were 
the glory of their father’s house; for, when 
the Holy Ghost would magnify the wisdom 
of Solomon, he declares him wiser than these 
four men, who, though the sons of Mahol, are 
called Ezrahites, from Zerah, 1 Kings iv. 31. 
That four brothers should be eminent for 
wisdom and grace was arare thing. 
some that were very great, as Nahshon, who 
was prince of the tribe of Judah when the 
camp of Israel was formed in the wilderness, 
and so led the van in that glorious march, 
and Salman, or Salmon, who was in that 
post of honour when they entered into Ca- 
naan, v. 10, 11. 

III. The family of Jesse, of which a par- 
ticular account is kept for the sake of David, 
and the Son of David, who is a rod out of 
the stem of Jesse, Isa. xi. 1. Hence it ap- 
pears that David was a seventh son, and that 
his three great commanders, Joab, Abishai, 
and Asahel, were the sons of one of his sis- 
ters, and Amasa of another. Three of the 
four went down slain to the pit, though they 
were the terror of the mighty. 


18 And Caleb the son of Hezron 
begat children of Azubah his wife, 
and of Jerioth: her sons are these ; 
Jesher, and Shobab, and Ardon. 19 
And when Azubah was dead, Caleb 
took unto him Ephrath, which bare 
him Hur. 20 And Hur begat Uni, 
and Uri begat Bezaleel. 21 And after- 
ward Hezron went in to the daughter 
of Machir the father of Gilead, whom 
he married when he was threescore 
years old; and she bare him Segub. 
22 And Segub begat Jair, who had 
three and twenty cities in the land of 
Gilead. 23 And he took Geshur, 
and Aram, with the towns of Jair, 
from them, with Kenath, and the 
towns thereof, even threescore cities. 
All these belonged to the sons of Ma- 
24 And 


ephratah, then Abiah Hezron’s wife 
bare him Ashur the father of Tekoa. 
25 And the sons of Jerahmeel the 
firstborn of Hezron were, Ram the 
firstborn, and Bunah, and Oren, and 
Ozem, and Ahijah. 26 Jerahmeel 
had also another wife, whose name 


was Atarah; she was the mother of — 


Onam. 27 And the sons of Ram the 
firstborn of Jerahmeel were, Maaz, 
and Jamin, and Eker. 28 And the 


id Dara, who were not perhaps the|sons of Onam were, Shammai, and 
rae 
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Jada. And the sons of Shammai ;| Kirjath-jearim, ae Salma 


Nadab, and Abishur. 29 And the 
name of the wife of Abishur was Abi- 
hail, and she bare him Ahban, and 
Molid. 30 And the sons of Nadab ; 

Seled, and Appaim: but Seled died 
without children. 31 And the sons 
of Appaim ; Ishi. 
Ishi; Sheshan. 
Sheshan; Ahlai. 32 And the sons 
of Jada the brother of Shammai; Je- 
ther, and Jonathan: and Jether died 
without children. 33 And the sons 
of Jonathan ; Peleth, and Zaza. These 
were the sons of Jerahmeel. 34 Now 
Sheshan had no sons, but daughters. 
And Sheshan had a servant, an Egyp- 
tian, whose name was Jarha. 35 And 
Sheshan gave his daughter to Jarha 
his servant to wife; and she bare him 
Attai. 36 And Attai begat Nathan, 
and Nathan begat Zabad, 37 And 
Zabad begat Ephlal, and Ephlal begat 
Obed, 38 And Obed begat Jehu, 
and Jehu begat Azariah, 39 And 
Azariah begat Helez, and Helez be- 
gat Eleasah, 40 And Eleasah begat 
Sisamai, and Sisamai begat Shallum, 

41 And Shallum begat Jekamiah, and 
Jekamiah begat Klishama. 42 Now 
the sons of Caleb the brother of Je- 
rahmeel were, Mesha his firstborn, 
which was the father of Ziph; and 
the sons of Mareshah the father of 
Hebron. 43 And the sons of He- 
bron ; Korah, and Tappuah, and Re- 
kem, and Shema. 44 And Shema 
begat Raham, the father of Jorkoam : 

and Rekem begat Shammai.. 45 And 
the son of Shammai was Maon: and 
Maon was the father of Beth-zur. 
46 And Ephah, Caleb’s concubine, 
bare Haran, and Moza, and Gazez: 
and Haran begat Gazez. 47 And 
the sons of Jahdai; Regem, and Jo- 
tham, and Gesham, and Pelet, and 
Ephah, and Shaaph. 48 Maachah, 

Caleb’s concubine, bare Sheber, an 
Tirhanah. 49 She bare also Shaaph 
the father of Madmannah, Sheva the 
father of Machbenah, and the father 
of Gibea: and the daughter of Caleb 
was Achsa. 50 These were the sons 
of Caleb the son of Hur, the firstborn 


of Ephratah; Shobal the father of! ways afflicted not think their case 


And the sons of} Shumathites, and the Mishraite; 
And the children of| them came the Zareathites, a 


of Beth-lehem, H 1 the fai 
Beth-gader. 52 And Shobal #] 

ther of Kirjath-jearim had son: ; 
roeh, and half of the Manahet 
53 And the families of Kirjath-je 
the Ithrites, and the Puhites, a 


Kshtaulites. 54 The sons of § 
Beth-lehem, and the Netophath 
Ataroth, the house of Joab, and 
of the Manahethites, the Zorites. 
And the families of the scribes w 
dwelt at Jabez; the Tirathites 
Shimeathites,and Suchathites. T. 
are the Kenites that came of Hem 
the father of the house of Recha 


The persons mentioned in the former 
graph are most of them such as we r 
and most of them such as we read mu 
in other scriptures; but very few of 
to whom this paragraph relates are menti 
any where else. It should seem, the fr 
Judah were more full and exact in 
genéalogies than any other of the tribi 
which we must acknowledge a spe is 
vidence, for the clearing of the genez 
Christ. 1. Here we find Bezaleel, 
head-workman in building the ra 
Exod. xxxi. 2. 2 Hezron, who was th 
of Pharez (v. 5), was the father of al 
progeny, his sons, Caleb and Jerahmee 
ing very fruitful, and he himself like 
even in his old age, for he left his wife 
nant when he died, v. 24. This Hezrc 
one of the seventy that went down 
Jacob into Egypt, Gen. xlvi. 12. The 
family thus increased, as other op p! 
families there did. We cannot but su; 
that he died during the Israelites’ bor 
in Egypt; and yet it is here said he di 
Caleb-Ephratah (that is, Bethlehem), i 
land of Canaan, v. 24. Perhaps, thoug 
body of the people continued in Egyp 
some that were more active than thi 
at least before their bondage came to! 
treme, visited Canaan sometimes al 
footing there, though afterwards they! 
The achievements of Jair, here meni 
(v. 22, 23), we had an account of in 
xxxii. 41; and, it is supposed, they 
long after the conquest of Canaan. 
Jews say, Hezron married his thir 
when he was sixty years old (v. 21), 
other afterwards (v. 24), because > 

ya 
great desire of posterity in the f 
Pharez, from whom the Messiah was” 
scend. 3. Here is mention of one t 
without children (v. 30), and ano 
and of one that had no sons, but da 
v.34. Let those that are in 
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an incontestable sovereignty, as 
m, giving children, or withholding 
iving all of onesex. He is not 
please us, but we are bound to ac- 
lis good pleasure. To those that 
he will himself be better than ten 
give them in his house a place and 
better than of sons and daughters. 
those therefore that aye wrilten 
avy the families that are built up 
enished. Shall our eye be evil be- 
se God’s is good? 4. Here is mention of 
je who had an only daughter, and married 
to his servant an Egyptian, v. 34, 35. 

it be mentioned to his praise, we must 
e that this Egyptian was proselyted to 
ish religion and that he was very 
1 for wisdom and virtue, otherwise it 
iid not have become a true-born Israelite 
h a daughter to him, especially an 
ughter. If Egyptians become con- 
nd servants do worthily, neither their 
ie nor their servitude should be a bar 


pedigree of several of these termi- 
rot ina person, but in a place or coun- 
one is said to be the father of Kirjath- 
(v.50), another of Bethlehem (v. 51), 
was afterwards Dayid’s city, because 
places fell to their lot in the division 
land. 6. Here are some that are 
be families of scribes (v. 55), such as 
p learning in their family, especially 
re-learning, and taught the people the 
[knowledge of God. Among all these 
| families we are glad to find some that 
‘families of scribes. Would to God that 
Lord’s people were prophets—all the 
lies of Israel tamilies of scribes, well in- 
ted to the kingdom of heaven, and able 
g out of their treasury things new 


CHAP. III. 


families of Israel none was so illustrious as the family 
rE That is the family which was mentioned in the fore- 

chapter, ver. 15. Here we have a fuil account of it. 1. 
sons, ver.1—9. II. His successors in the throne as 
the kingdom continned, ver. 10—16. III, The remains 
ily in and after the captivity, ver. 17—-24. From this 
as concerning the flesh, Christ came.” 


TOW these were the sons of Da- 

yid, which were born unto him 
ron ; the firstborn Amnon, of 
oam the Jezreelitess ; the second 
of Abigail the Carmelitess : 
third, Absalom the son of 
hah the daughter of Talmai king 
hur: the fourth, Adonijah the 
Haggith: 3 The fifth, Shepha- 
yf Abital: the sixth, Ithream by 

his wife. 4 These six were 
unto him in Hebron ; and there 


; 


oe Pk) SE ee 
ce orders these affairs of | hereizned seven yearsand six months 


The family of 


and in Jerusalem he reigned thirty 
and three years. 5 And these were 
born unto him in Jerusalem ; Shimea, 
and Shobab, and Nathan, and Solo- 
mon, four, of Bath-shua the daugh- 
ter of Ammiel: 6 Ibhar also, and 
Elishama, and Eliphelet, 7 And No- 
gah, and Nepheg, and Japhia, 8 And 
Elishama, and Eliada, and Eliphelet, 
nine. 9 These were all the sons of 
David, beside the sons of the concu- 
bines, and Tamar their sister. 


We had an account of David’s sons, 2 
Sam. iii. 2, &c., and v. 14, &e. 1. He had 
many sons; and no doubt wroteas he thought, 
Ps. exxvii.5. Happy is the man that hath his 
quiver full of these arrows. 2. Some of them 
were agrief to him, as Amnon, Absalom, and 
Adonijah; and we do not read of any of them 
that imitated his piety or devotion except 
Solomon, and he came far short of it. 3. 
One of them, which Bath-sheba bore to him, 
he called Nathan, probably in honour of Na- 
than the prophet, who reproved him for his 
sin in that matter and was instrumental tu 
bring him to repentance. It seems he loved 
him the better for it as long as he lived. it 
is wisdom to esteem those our best friends 
that deal faithfully with us. From this son 
of David our Lord Jesus descended, as ap- 
pears Luke iii. 31. 4. Here are two Elisha- 
mas, and two Eliphelets, v. 6, 8. Probably 
the two former were dead, and therefore Da- 
vid called two more by their names, which 
he would not have done if there had been 
any ill omen in this practice as some fancy. 
5. David had many concubines; but their 
children are not named, as not worthy of the 
honour (v. 9), the rather because the concu- 
bines had dealt treacherously with David in 
the affairof Absalom. 6. Of all David’s sons 
Solomon was chosen to succeed him, per- 
haps not for any personal merits (his wisdom 
was God’s gift), but so, Father, because it 
seemed good unto thee. 


10 And Solomon’s son was Reho- 
boam, Abia his son, Asa his son, Je- 
hoshaphat his son, 11 Joram his 
son, Ahaziah his son, Joash his son, 
12 Amaziah his son, Azariah his son, 
Jotham his son, 13 Ahaz his son, 
Hezekiah his son, Manasseh his son, 
14 Amon his son, Josiah his son. 15 
And the sons of Josiah were, the first- 
born Johanan, the second Jehoiakim, 
the third Zedekiah, the fourth Shal 
lum. 16 And the sons of Jehoiakim 
Jeconiah his son, Zedekiah his son 
17 And the sons of Jeconiah ; Assir 
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Salathiel, his son, 
also, and ‘Pedaiah, and Shenazar, Jeca-| 
miah, Hoshama, and Nedabiah. 19 
And the sons of Pedaiah were, Zerub- 
babel, and Shimei: 
Zerubbabel ; Meshullam, and Hana- 
niah, and Shelomith their sister: 20 
And Hashubah, and Ohel, and Bere- 
chiah, and Hasadiah, Jushab-hesed, 
five. 21 And the sons of Hananiah ; 

Pelatiah, and Jesaiah: the sons of 
Rephaiah, the sons of Arnan, the sons 
of Obadiah, the sons of Shechaniah, 

29 And the sons of Shechaniah ; She- 
maiah: and the sons of Shemaiah ; 
Hattush, and Igeal, and Bariah, and 
Neariah, and Shaphat, six. 23 And 
the sons of Neariah; Elioenai, and 
Hezekiah, and Azrikam, three. . 24 
And the sons of Elioenai were, Hodai- 
ah, and Eliashib, and Pelaiah, and 
Akkub, and Johanan, and Dalaiah, 


and Anani, seven, 


David having nineteen sons, we may sup- 
pose them to have raised many noble fami- 
lies in Israel whom we never hear of in the 
history. But the scripture gives us an ac- 
count only of the descendants of Solomon 
here, and of Nathan Luke iii. The rest had 
the honour to be the sons of David; but 
these only had the honour to be related to 
the Messiah. The sons of Nathan were his 
fathers as man, the sons of Solomon his pre- 
decessors as king. We have here, 1. The great 
and celebrated names by which the line of Da- 
vid is drawn down to the captivity, the kings 
of Judah ina lineal succession, the history of 
whom we have had at large in the two books 


of Kings and shall meet with again in the} P 


second book of Chronicles. Seldom has a 
' crown gone in a direct line from father to 
son for seventeen descents together, as here. 
This was the recompence of David’s piety. 
About the time of the captivity the lineal de- 
scent was incerrupted, and the crown went 
from one brother to another and from a ne- 
phew to an uncle, which was a presage of 
the eclipsing of the glory of that house. 2. 
The less famous, and most of them very ob- 
scure, names, in which the house of David 
subsisted after the captivity. The only fa- 
mous man of that house that we meet with 
at their return from captivity was Zerub- 
babel, elsewhere called the son of Salathiel, 
but appearing here to be his grandson (v. 17 
—19), which is usual in scripture. Belshaz- 
zar is called Nebuchadnezzar’s son, but was 
his grandson. Salathiel is said to be the son 
of Jeconiah because adopted by him, and be- 
cause, as some think, he succeeded him in 
the dignity to which he was restored by Evil- 
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and the sons of 


i he wa 
Froih his se hand (Je 
room 1 Zerubbabel ao 


bel here bear not i came newes th at 
do in the genealogies (Matt. i., 
but those no doubt were taken from the 
herald’s office, the public registers which 
priests kept of all the families of Judah, 
pecially that of David. Thelast person n a 
in this chapter is Anani, of whom bi 
Patrick says that the Targum adds ¢ 
words, He is the king Messiah, who is 
revealed, and some of, the Jewish 1 
give this reason, because it is said (Dan 
13), the son of man came gnim gnanan 
the clouds of heaven. The reason ind 
very foreign and far-fetched;. but that lea 
man thinks it may be made use of as ¢ 
dence that their minds were always. full ol of 
thoughts of the Messiah and that they 
pected it would not be very long z 
days of Zerubbabel before the set time ol 
approach would come. a 
CHAP. IV. sf 
In this chapter we haye, I. A further account of the eas 
of the tribe of Judah, the most numerous and most f 
all the tribes. The posterity of Shobal the son of H 
1—4), of Ashur the posthumous son of Hezron (who 
tioned, ch. ij. 24), with sometliing particular cocernin, 
(ver. 5—10), of Chelub and others (ver. 11—20), of 
ver. 21—23. II. An account of the posterity and 


meon, their conquest of Gedon, and of the Amaleki 
Mount Seir, ver, 24—43 ij 


HE sons of J udah ; Pharez, E 
ron, and Carmi, apd Hw 
Shobal. 2 And Reaiah the 
Shobal begat Jahath ; and Jah 
gat Ahumai, and Lahad. Th 
the families of the Zorathites. 
these were of the father of 
Jezreel, and Ishma, and Idbash : 
the name of their sister was Haz 
oni: 4 And Penuel the fathe 
Gedor, and Ezer the father of Hus 
These are the sons of Hur, the 
born of Ephratah, the father of 
lehem. 5 And Ashur the fa 
Tekoa had two wives, Helah an 
rah. 6 And Naarah bare 
zam, and Hepher, and Teme: 
Haahashtari. These were the 
Naarah. 7 And the sons oj 
were, Zereth, and Jezoar, and 
nan. 8 ‘Ave Coz begat A ub. 
Zobebah, and the families of / 
the son of Harum. 9 An 
was more honourable th 
thren : and his mother called 
Jabez, saying, Because I b 
with sorrow. 10 And Jab 
on the God of Israel, saying, C 


at 


uldest bless 1 ale, and 
m2) bast, and that thine hand 

with me, and that thou 
keep me from evil, that it 
10 grieve me ! And God granted 
I yom he requested. 


ason, no doubt, why Ezra is here 
alar in the register of the tribe of 
Sea it was that tribe which, 
endages, Simeon, Benjamin, and 
le = elie kingdom of Judah, which 
long survived the other tribes in 
ut in process of time, now when 
Was written, returned out of captivity, 
ithe generality of the other tribes were 
the kingdom of Assyria. The most 
e person in this paragraph is Ja- 
It is not said whose son he was, nor 
it appear in what age he lived; but, it 
10ul Sam he was the founder of one of 
> fam of Aharhel, mentioned v. 8. 
he reason of his name: his mother 
him the name with this reason, Because 
@ him with sorrow, v.9. All children 
swith sorrow (for the sentence upon 
n is, In sorrow shalt thou bring 
dren), but some with much more 
than others. Usually the sorrow in 
is afterwards forgotten for joy that 
dis born ; but here it seems it was 
extraordinary that it was remembered 
m the child came to be circumcised, and 
was taken to perpetuate the remem- 
of it while he lived. Perhaps the 
called him Jabez, as Rachel called 
Benoni, when she was dying of the 
~ Or, if she recovered it, yet thus she 
d it, i. That it might be a continual 
ndum to herself, to be thankful to 
long as she lived for supporting her 
and bringing her through that sorrow. 
be of use to be often reminded of 
‘Sorrows, that we may always have such 
ghts of things as we had in the day of 
affliction, and may learn to rejoice with 
ing. 2. That it might likewise be a 
andum to him what this world is into 


. expect few days and full of trouble. 
sorrow he carried in his name might 
< apa seriousness upon his spirit. It 

o remind him to love and honour 
nother, and labour, in every thing, to be 
mfort to her who brought him into the 
Id with so much sorrow. It is piety in 
thus to requite their parents, 1 
aa 
fhe eminence of his character: He 
re honourable than his brethren, quali- 
‘them by the divine grace and dig- 

ve them by the divine providence ; 
virtuously, but he excelled them all. 
sorrow with which his mother bore 
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which of all her children cost her most dear 
she was most happy in, and was made glad 
in proportion to the affliction, Ps. xe, 15. 
We are not told upon what account he was 
more honourable. than his brethren, whether 
because he raised a greater estate, or was 
preferred to the magistracy, or signalized 

self in war; we have most reason to 
think it was upon the account of his learn- 
ing and piety, not only because these, above 
any thing, put honour upon a man, but be- 
cause we tt reason to think that in these 
Jabez was eminent. 1. In learning, because 
we find that the families of the scribes dwelt 
at Jabez (ch. ii. 55), a city which, it is likely, 
took its name from him. The Jews say that 
he was a famous doctor of the law and left 
many disciples behind him. And it should 
seem, by the mentioning of him so abruptly 
here, that his name was well known when 
Ezra wrote this. 2. In piety, because we 
find here that he was a praying man. His 
inclination to devotion made him truly ho- 
nourable, and by prayer he obtained those 
blessings from God which added much to 
his honour. The way to be truly great is to 
be truly good and to pray much. 

Ili. The prayer he made, probably like 
Solomon’s prayer for wisdom, just when he 
was setting out in the world. He set him- 
self to acknowledge God in all his ways, put 
himself under the divine blessing and pro- 
tection, and prospered accordingly. Perhaps 
these were the heads on which he enlarged 
in his daily prayers ; for this purpose it was 
his constant practice to pray alone, and with 
his family, as Daniel. Some think that it 
was upon some particular occasion, when he 
was straitened and threatened by his enemies, 
that he prayed this prayer. Observe, 

1. To whom he prayed, not to any of the 
gods of the ‘Gentiles; no, he called on the 
God of Israel, the living and true God, who 
alone can hear and answer prayer, and in 
prayer had an eye to him as the God of Is- 
rael, a God in covenant with his people, the 
God with whom Jacob wrestled and prevailed 
and was thence called Israel. 

2. What was the nature of his prayer. (1.) 
As the margin reads it, it was a solemn vow 


—If thou wilt bless me indeed, §c., and then _ 
the sense is imperfect, but may easily be 


filled up from Jacob’s vow, or some such 
like—then thou shalt be my God. He did 
not express his promise, but left it to be un- 
derstood, either because he was afraid to 


promise in his own strength or because he © 


resolved to devote himself entirely to God. 
He does, as it were, give God a blank paper, 
let him write wkat he pleases: “Lord, if 
thou wilt bless me and keep me, do what 
thou wilt with me, I will be at thy command 
and disposal for ever.” (2.) As the text reads 
it, it was the language of a most ardent and 
affectionate desire : O that thou wouldst biess 
me ! 

3. What was the matter of his prayer 
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Four things he prayed for :—(1.) That God 


_ would bless him indeed: “That, blessing, 
~ thou wilt bless me, bless me greatly with 


manifold and abundant blessings.” Perhaps 
he had an eye to the promise God made to 
Abraham (Gen. xxii. 17), In blessing, I will 
bless thee. ‘‘ Let that blessing of Abraham 
come upon me.” Spiritual blessings are the 
hest blessings ; and those are blessed indeed 
who are blessed with them. God’s blessings 
are real things and produce real effects. We 
ean but wish a blessing: he commands it. 
Those whom he blesses are blessed indeed. 
(2.) That he would enlarge his coast, that he 
would prosper his endeavours for the increase 


_ of what fell to his lot either by work or war. 


That God would enlarge our hearts, and so 
enlarge our portion in himself and in the 
heavenly Canaan, ought to be our desire and 
prayer. (3.) That God’s hand might be 
with him. The prayer of Moses for this 
tribe of Judah was, That his own hands 
might be sufficient for him, Deut. xxxiii. 7 ; 
but Jabez expects not that this can be the 
case, unless he have God’s hand with him 
and the presence of his power. God’s hand 
with us, to lead us, protect us, strengthen 
us, and to work all our works in us and for 
us, is indeed a hand sufficient for us, all- 
sufficient. (4.) That he would keep him 
from evil, the evil of sin, the evil of trouble, 
all the evil designs of his enemies, that they 
might not hurt him, nor grieve him, nor 
make him a Jabez indeed, a man of sorrow: 
in the original there is an allusion to his 
name. Father in‘heaven, deliver me from evil. 

4. What was the success of his prayer: 
God granted him that which he requested, 
prospered him remarkably, and gave him 
success in his undertakings, in his studies, 
in his worldly business, in his conflicts with 
the Canaanites, and so he became more ho- 
nourable than his brethren. God was of old 
always ready to hear prayer, and his ear is 
not yet heavy. 


11 And Chelub the brother of 
Shuah begat Mehir, which was the 
father of Eshton. 12 And Eshton be- 
gat Beth-rapha, and Paseah, and Te- 
hinnah the father of Ir-nahash. These 
are the men of Rechah. 13 And the 
sons of Kenaz ; Othniel, and Seraiah : 
and the sons of Othniel; Hathath. 
14 And Meonothai begat Ophrah : 
and Seraiah begat Joab, the father of 


_ the valley of Charashim; for they 


were craftsmen. 15 And the sons of 


Caleb the son of Jephunneh; Iu, 
_ Elah, and Naam: and the sons of| nour that they were the best wea’ 


Hlah, even Kenaz. 16 And the sons 
of Jehaleleel; Ziph,and Ziphah, Tiria, 


and Asareel. 17 And the sons of] gentlemen. This Laadah is said te 


; n T 
the father of Eshtemoa. 1 - 

wife Jehudijah bare Jered the fe 
of Gedor, and Heber the fi 
Socho, and Jekuthiel the fathe 
Zanoah. And these are the sor 
Bithiah the daughter of P 
which Mered took. 19 And thes 
of his wife Hodiah the sister of 
ham, the father of Keilah the € 
mite, and Eshtemoa the Maachat 
20 And the sons of Shimon we 
Amnon, and Rinnah, Ben-hanan, 
Tilon. And the sons of Ishi w 


Zoheth, and Ben-zoheth. 21 ” 
sons of Shelah the son of Judah w 
Er the father of Lecah, and 
the father of Mareshah, and the 
milies of the house of them { 
wrought fine linen, of the house 
Ashbea, 22 And Jokim, and ~ 
men of Chozeba, and Joash, and 
raph, who had the dominion in M 
and Jashubi-lehem. And these 
ancient things. 23 These were 
potters, and those that dwelt am 
plants and hedges: there they dj 
with the king for his work. = 


We may observe in these verses, 
here is a whole family of craftsmen, 
craft tradesmen, that applied themse 
all sorts of manufactures, in which tk 
ingenious and industrious above their 
bours, v. 14. There was a valley wh 
lived which was, from them, called ¢ 
of craftsmen. 'Those-that are crafts 
not therefore to be looked upon as 
men. These craftsmen, though two 
trade often disagree, yet chose to liv 
gether, for the improving of arts 
paring notes, and that they migh 
one another’s reputation, 2. That 0 
these married the daughter of P 
18), which was the common name 
kings of Egypt. If an Israelite in” 
before the bondage began, while 
merits were yet fresh in mind, was p 
to be the king’s son-in-law, it is i 
thought strange: few Israelites cor 
Moses, refuse an alliance with the 
That another is said to be the fa 
house of those that wrought fine 1 
It is inserted in their genealogy as 


kingdom, and they brought up the 
ren, from one generation to anot 
same business, not aiming to m 


yo 
bed 
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that wrought fine linen, as 
d Jubal is said to be the father 
and Jabal of shepherds, &c. 
ty inhabited the city of Mareshah, 
ture or staple commodity of 
ce was linen-cloth, with which their 
priests were clothed. 4. That an- 
ily had had dominion in Moab, but 
in servitude in Babylon, v. 22, 23. 
was found among the ancient things 
fat they had the dominion in Moab. Pro- 
ably in David’s time, when that country 
sonquered, they transplanted themselves 
jer, and were put in places of power 
which they held for several genera- 
$; but this was a great while ago, time 
of mind. (2.) Their posterity were now 
fers and gardeners, as is supposed in 
on, where they dwelt with the king for 
k, got agood livelihood by their in- 
astry, and therefore cared not for returning 
h their brethren to their own land, after 
s of captivity had expired. ‘Those 
now have dominion know not what 
posterity may be reduced to, nor what 
employments they may be glad to take 
. But those were unworthy the 
of Israelites that would dwell among 
‘and hedges rather than be at the pains 
urn to Canaan. 
‘The sons of Simeon were, Ne- 
and Jamin, Jarib, Zerah, and 
25 Shallum his son, Mib- 
n his son, Mishma his son. 26 And| 
ons of Mishma; Hamue! his son, 
hur his son, Shimei his son. 27 
nd Shimei had sixteen sons and six 
1 hters; but his brethren had not 
- children, neither did all their 
ily multiply, like to the children 
udah. 28 And they dwelt at 
-sheba, and Moladah, and Hazar- 
29 And at Bilhah, and at 
; and at Tolad, 30 And at 
uel, and at Hormah, and at Zik- 
31 And at Beth-marcaboth, and 
r-susim, and at Beth-birei, and 
araim. These were their cities 
the reign of David. 32 And 
‘villages were, Etam, and Ain, 
mon, and Tochen, and Ashan, 
ities: 33 And all their villages 
it were round about the same cities, 
Baal. These were their habita- 
and their genealogy. 34 And 
feshobab, and Jamlech, and Joshah 
2 sonof Amaziah, 35 And Joel, 
" u the son of Josibiah, the son 
h, the son of Asiel, 36 And 
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haiah, and Asaiah, and Adiel, and 
Jesimiel, and Benaiah, 37 And Ziza 
the son of Shiphi, the son of Allon, 
the son of Jedaiah, the son of Shim- 
ri, the son of Shemaiah; 3S These 
mentioned by theirnames were princes 
in their families: and the house of 
their fathers increased greatly. 39 
And they went to the entrance of Ge- 
dor, even unto the east side of the 
valley, to seek pasture for their flocks. 
40 And they found fat pasture and 
good, and the land was wide, and 
quiet, and peaceable ; for they of Ham 
had dwelt there of old. 41 And these 
written by name came in the days of 


Hezekiah king of Judah, and smote. 


their tents, and the habitations that 
were found there, and destroyed them 
utterly unto this day, and dwelt m 
their rooms: because there was pas- 
ture there for their flocks. 42 And 
some of them, even of the sons of 
Simeon, five hundred men, went to 
mount Seir, having for their captains 
Pelatiah, and Neariah, and Rephaiah, 
and Uzziel, the sons of Ishi. 43 And 
they smote the rest of the Amalekites 
that were escaped, and dwelt there 


unto this day. 

We have here some of the genealogies of 
the tribe of Simeon (though it was not a 
tribe of great note), especially the princes of 
that tribe, v. 38. Of this tribe it is said that 
they increased greatly, but not like the child- 
ren of Judah, v. 27. Those whom God in- 
creases ought to be thankful, though they 
see others that are more increased. Here 
observe, 1. The cities allotted them (v. 28), 
of which see Joshua xix. 1, &e. Whenit is 
said that they were theirs unio the reign of 
David (v. 31) intimation is given that when 
the ten tribes revolted from the house of 
David many of the Simeonites quitted these 
cities, because they lay within Judah, and 
seated themselves elsewhere. 2. The ground 
they got elsewhere. When those of this 
tribe that revolted from the house of David 
were carried captive with the rest into As- 
syria those that adhered to Judah were re- 
markably owned of God and prospered in 
their endeavours to enlarge their coasts. It 
was in the days of Hezekiah that a genera- 
tion of Simeonites, whose tribe had long 


crouched and truckled, was animated to~ 


make these bold efforts. (1.) Some of them 
attacked a place in Arabia, as it should seem, 
called the entrance of Gedor, inhabited by the 
posterity of accursed Ham (v. 40), made 


and Jaakobah, and Jesho-| themselves masters of it, and dwelt there 
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This adds to the glory of Hezekiah’s pious 
reign, that, as his kingdom in general pros- 
pered, so did particular families. It is said 
that they found fat pastures, and yet the land 
was quiet; even when the kings of Assyria | 
were giving disturbance to all their neigh- 
bours this land escaped their alarms. The 
inhabitants being shepherds, who molested 
none, were not themselves molested, till the 
Simeonites came and drove them out and 
succeeded them, not only in the plenty, but 
in the peace, of their land. Those who dwell 
(as we do) in a fruitful country, and whose 
land is wide, and quiet, and peaceable, have 
reason to own themselves indebted to that 
God who appoints the bounds of our habita- 
tion. (2.) Others of them, to the number of 
500, under the command of four brethren, 
here named, made a descent upon Mount 
Seir, and smote the remainder of the devoted 
Amalekites, and took possession of their 
country, v. 42, 43. Now the curses on Ham 
and Amalek had a further accomplishment, 
when they seemed dormant, if not dead; as 
had also the curse on Simeon, that he should 
be divided and scattered (Gen. xlix. 7): yet 
to him it was turned into a blessing, for the 
families of Simeon, which thus transplanted 
themselves into those distant countries, are 
said to dwell there unto this day (v. 43), by 
which it should seem they escaped the ca- 
lamities of the captivity. Providence some- 
times sends those out of trouble that are 
designed for preservation. 


This chapter gives us some account of the two tribes and a half 
that were seated-on the other side Jordan, I. Of Reuben, ver. 


1—10. IL. Of Gad, ver. 11—17. III. Of the half-tribe of Ma- 
nassch, ver. 23, 24. 1V. Concerning all three acting in con- 
juuction we are told, 1. How they conquered the Hagarites, 
ver.18—22. 2. How they were, at length, themselves conquered, 
and made captives, by the king of Assyria, because they had 
forsaken God, ver. 25, 26. 


Now the sons of Reuben the]- 
firstborn of Israel, (for he was 
the firstborn ; but, forasmuch as he 
defiled his father’s bed, his birthright 
was given unto the sons of Joseph 
the son of Israel: and the genealogy 
is not to be reckoned after the birth- 
right. 2 For Judah prevailed above 
his brethren, and of him came the 
chief ruler; but the birthright was 
Joseph’s:) 3 The sons, I say, of 
Reuben the firstborn of Israel were, 
Hanoch, and Pallu, Hezron, and Car- 
mi. 4 The sons of Joel; Shemaiah 
his son, Gog his son, Shimei his son, 
5 Micah his son, Reaia his son, Baal 
his son, 6 Beerah his son, whom 
Tilgath-pilneser king of Assyria car- 
ried away captive : he was prince of 
the Reuhbenites. 7 And his brethren 
by their families, when the genealogy 
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in tants a: 


of their gene! 
were the shiek, Je al 

8 And Bela thé zZ, th 
of Shema, the son of Joel, w! vho d 
in Aroer, even unto Nebo E 
meon: 9 And eastward he inhab 
unto the entering in of the wilde e 
from the river Euphrates: bec 
their cattle were multiplied i 
land of Gilead. . 10. And in the d 
of Saul they made war with the } 
garites, who fell by their hand 
they dwelt in their tents through 
all the east land of Gilead. 11 . 
the children of Gad dwelt over aga 
them, in the land of Bashan unto! 
cah: 12 Joel the chief, and § 
pham the next, and Jaanal: and § 
phat in Bashan. 13. And their 
thren of the house of their fai 
were, Michael, and Meshell 
Sheba, and Jorai, and Jachan, 
Zia, and Heber, seven. 14 th 
are the children of Abihail the s 
Huri, the son of Jaroah, the ro 
Gilead, the son of Michael, the 
of Jeshishai, the son of Jahdo, 
son of Buz; 15 Ahi the son of 
diel, the son of Guni, chief of 
house of their fathers: 16 And 
dwelt in Gilead in Bashan, an 
her towns, and in all the subur 

Sharon, upon their borders, 17 
these were reckoned by ge 
in the days of Jotham king of J 
and in the days of Jeroboam ki 
Israel. 1 


We have htesmestaaet out of the g 
logies, 

IT. Of the tribe of Reuben, where 

1. The reason why this tribe i 6 1S | 
poned. It is confessed that 
the first-born of Israel, and, si 
account, might challenge the pré 
but he forfeited his birthright by 
his father’s concubine, and was, for 
sentenced not to excel, Gen. xix. 4. 
lessens men, thrusts them down from 
excellency. Seventh-commandment Si 
pecially leave an indelible stain upon 3 
names and families, a reproach whi 
will not wipe away. Reuben’s sé 
last, bear the disgrace of Reuben’s si 
though, that tribe was degraded, it i 
discarded or disinherited. » ‘The ‘sully 
the honour of ‘an Israelite is not th 
of his happiness. Reuben loses nis 
right, yet it does not devolve Me i 


pas) 
ok: 


order; for it was typical, and 
must attend, not the course of na- 
e choice of grace. The advan- 
birthright were dominion and 
ion. Reuben having forfeited 
as thought too much that. both 
transferred to any one, and there- 
were divided. (1.) Joseph had the 
ortion; for two tribes descended 
Ephraim and Manasseh, each of 
ad a child’s part (for so Jacob by 
essed them, Heb. xi. 21; Gen. xlviii. 
‘and each of those tribes was as con- 
e, and made as good a figure, as any 
he twelve, except Judah. But, (2.) 
ad the dominion; on him the dying 
‘ch entailed the sceptre, Gen. xlix. 10. 
him came the chief ruler, David first, 
the fulness of time, Messiah the 
Mic. vy. 2. This honour was secured 
dah, though the birthright was Jo- 
s; and, having this, he needed not envy 
h the double portion. 

he genealogy of the princes of this 
the chief family of it (many, no doubt, 
omitted), to Beerah, who was head of 
n when the king of Assyria carried 
captive, v. 4—6. Perhaps he is men- 
fed as prince of the Reubenites at that 
ecause he did not do his part to pre- 
the captivity. 

3. The enlargement of the coasts of this 
They increasing, and their cattle be- 
ltiplied, they crowded out their neigh- 
he Hagarites, and extended their con- 
though not to the river Euphrates, 
e wilderness which abutted upon 
rer, v. 9, 10. Thus God did for his 
le as he promised them: he cast out the 


gave them their land as they had occa- 
r it, Exod. xxiii. 30. 

Of the tribe of Gad. Some great 
milies of that tribe are here named (v. 12), 
that were the children of Abihail, 
pedigree is carried upwards from the 
‘o the father (v. 14, 15), as that v. 4, 5, 
pught downwards from father to son. 
@ genealogies were perfected in the days 
Jotham king of Judah, but were begun 
years before, in the reign of Jero- 
Il. king of Israel. What particular 
there was for taking these accounts 
hen does not appear; but it was just before 
‘he were carried away captive by the Assy- 
tiams, as appears 2 Kings xv. 29, 31. When 
he judgments of God were ready to break 
ou ainst them for their wretched degene- 
racy and apostasy then were they priding 
selyes in their genealogies, that they 
‘the children of the covenant; as the 
s, in our Saviour’s time, who, when they 
ripe for ruin, boasted, We have Abra- 
; 7 father. Or there might be a 


et a) 
ah 


vidence in it, and a favourable 
that though they were, for the 
st out, they were not cast off for 


eas from before them by little and little, 


ever. What we design to call for hereafter 
we keep an inventory of. 

18 The sons of Reuben, and the 
Gadites, and half the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, of valiant men, men able to 
bear buckler and sword, and to shoot 
with bow, and skilful in war, were 
four and forty thousand seven hun- 
dred and threescore, that went out to 
the war. 19 And they made war 
with the Hagarites, with Jetur, and 
Nephish, and Nodab. 20 And they 
were helped against them, and the 
Hagarites were delivered into their 
hand, and all that were with them: 
for they cried to God in the battle, 
and he was intreated of them; be- 
cause they put their trust in him. 21 
And they took away their cattle; of 


their camels fifty thousand, and of — 


sheep two hundred and fifty thousand, 
and of asses two thousand, and of 
men a hundred thousand. 22 For 
there fell down many slain, because 
the war was of God. And they dwelt 
in their steads until the captivity. 23 
And the children of the half tribe of 
Manasseh dwelt in the land: they 
increased from Bashan unto Baal- 


hermon and Senir, and unto mount — 


Hermon. 24 And these were the 
heads of the house of their fathers, 
even Epher, and Ishi, and Eliel, and 
Azriel, and Jeremiah, and Hodaviah, 
and Jahdiel, mighty men of valour, 
famous men, and heads of the house 
of theirfathers. 25 And they trans- 
gressed against the God of their fa- 
thers, and went a whoring after the 
gods of the people of the land, whom 
God destroyed before them. 26 And 
the God of Israel stirred up the spirit 
of Pul king of Assyria, and the spirit 


of Tilgath-pilneser king of Assyria, 


and he carried them away, even the 
Reubenites, and the Gadites, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh, and brought 
them unto Halah, and Habor, and 
Hara, and to the river Gozan, unto 
this day. 

The heads of the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
that were seated on the other side Jordan, 
are named here, v. 23, 24. Their lot, at 
first, was Bashan only; but afterwards they 
increased so much in wealth and power that 
they spread far north, even unto Hermon. 

Lb 


The defeat of the Hayarites. 4 
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Two things only are here recorded concern- 
ing these tribes on the other side Jordan, in 
which they were all concerned. They all 
shared, 

I. In a glorious victory over the Hagar- 
ites, so the Ishmaelites were now called, to 
remind them that they were the sons of the 
hbond-woman, that was cast out. We are not 
told when this victory was obtained: whe- 
ther it be the same with that of the Reuben- 
ites (which is said v.10 to be in the days 
of Saul), or whether that success of one of 
tnese tribes animated and excited the other 
two to join with them in another expedition, 
is not certain. It seems, though in Saul’s 
time the common interests of the kingdom 
were weak and low, some of the tribes that 
acted separately did well for themselves, 
We are here told, 

1. What a brave army these frontier-tribes 
brought into the field against the Hagarites, 
44,000 men and upwards, all strong, and 
brave, and skilful in war, so many effective 
men, that knew how to manage their wea- 
pons, v. 18. How much more considerable 
might Israel have been than they were in 
the time of the judges if all the tribes had 
acted in conjunction! 

2. What course they took to engage God 
for them: They cried to God, and put their 
trust in him, v. 20. Now they acted as 
Israelites indeed.. (1.) As the seed of be- 
lieving Abraham, they put their trust in God. 
Though they had a powerful army, they 
relied not on that, but on the divine power. 
They depended on the commission they had 
from God to wage war with their neighbours 
for the enlarging of their coasts, if there was 
occasion, even with those that were very far 
off, besides the devoted nations. See Deut. 
xx. 15. They depended on God’s provi- 
dence to give them success. (2.) As the 
seed of praying Jacob, they cried unto God, 
especially in the battle, when perhaps, at 
first, they were in danger of being over- 
powered. See the like done, 2 Chron. xiii. 
14. In distress, God expects we should cr 
to him; he distrains upon us for this tribute, 
this rent. In our spiritual conflicts, we must 
look up to heaven for strength; and it is 
the believing prayer that will be the prevail- 
ing prayer. 

3. We are told what success they had: 
God was entreated of them, though need 
drove them to him; so ready is he to hear 
and answer prayer. They were helped against 
their enemies; for God never yet failed any 
‘that trusted in him. And then they routed 
the enemy’s army, though far superior in 
number to theirs, slew many (v. 22), took 
100,000 prisoners, enriched themselves 
greatly with the spoil, and settled them- 
selves in their country (v. 21, 22), and all 
this because the war was of God, undertaken 
in his fear and carried on in a dependence 
upon him. If the battle be the Lord’s, there 
is reason to hope it will be successful. ‘Then 
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Y!and Miriam. The sons also of Aa 
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we may expect to prosper in 2 
and then only, when we take 
with us. s* To a 
Il. They shared, at length, in a 
rious captivity! Had they kept close 
and their duty, they would have cont 
to enjoy both their ancient lot and the 
conquests; but they transgressed agaii 
God of their fathers, v. 25. They lay 
the borders, and conversed most with 
neighbouring nations, by which means 
learned their idolatrous usages and 
mitted the infection to the other tribes 
this God had a controversy with them. 
was a husband to them, and no maryel 
his jealousy burnt like fire when the 
a whoring after other gods. Justly is 
of divorce given to the adulteress. — 
stirred up the spirit of the kings of A 
first one and then another, against t 
served his own purposes by the desig 
those ambitious monarchs, employed 
to chastise these revolters first, and, | 
that humbled them not, then wholly t 
them out, v. 26. These tribes were 
placed, and they were first displaced. 
would have the best land, not consi 
that it lay most exposed. But those 
are governed more by sense than by r 
or faith in their choices may expect te 
accordingly. ef 
CHAP. VI. 
Though Joseph and Judah shared between them the 
honours of the birthright, yet Levi was first of all th 
dignified and distinguished with an honour more valus 
either the precedency or the double portion, and tha 
priesthood. That tribe God set apart for himself; 
Moses’s tribe, and perhaps for his sake was thus fa: 
that tribe we have an account in this chapter, 7 
digree, the first fathers of the tribe (ver. 1—3), tke line 
priests, from Aaron to the captivity (ver. 4—15), and 
other of their families, ver. 16—30. IJ. Their work, the 


the Levites (ver. 31—48), of the priests, ver. 49—63. 
cities appointed them in the land of Canaan, ver. 54- 


HE sons of Levi; Gershom, 
nath, and Merari. 2 An 
sons of Kohath; Amram, Izhar 
Hebron, and Uzziel. 3 And thee 
ren of Amram; Aaron, and Me 


| 
t 
re 


Nadab, and Abihu, Eleazar, and | 
mar. 4 Eleazar begat Phinehas 
nehas begat Abishua, 5 And Ab; 
begat Bukki, and Bukki begat 
6 And Uzzi begat Zerahiah, anc 
rahiah begat Meraioth, 7 Mer 
begat Amariah, and Amariah t 
Ahitub, 8 And Ahitub begat Za 
and Zadok begat Ahimaaz, 9 
Ahimaaz begat Azariah, and Az 
begat Johanan, 10 And Jol 
begat Azariah, (he i#¢s that exec 
the priest’s office in the temple 
Solomon built in Jerusa ) 
And Azariah begat Amariah, 
Amariah begat Ahitub, 12 And 


oe 


5 


Zi dok, and Zadok begat 
13 And Shallum begat Hil- 
ilkiah begat Azariah, 14 
riah begat Seraiah, and Se- 
egat Jehozadak, 15 And Je- 
went into captivity when the 
ied away Judah and Jeru- 
the hand of Nebuchadnez- 
The sons of Levi; Gershom, 
, and Merari. 17 And these 
names of the sons of Ger- 
Libni, and Shimei. 18 And 
ms of Kohath were, Amram, 
har, and Hebron, and Uzziel. 
e sons of Merari; Mahli, and 
hi. And these are the families 
e Levites according to their fa- 
20 Of Gershom; Libni his 
fahath his son, Zimmah his son, 
ah his son, Iddo his son, Zerah 
m, Jeaterai his son. 22 The 
Kohath; Amminadab his son, 
his son, Assir his son, 23 
his son, Ebiasaph his son, 
-Assir his son, 24 Tahath his 
1, Uriel his son, Uzziah his son, 
haul his son. 25 And the sons 
anah ; Amasai, and Ahimoth. 
for Elkanah: the sons of El- 
Zophai his son, and Nahath 
sson, 27 Eliab his son, Jeroham 
‘son, Elkanah his son. 28 And 
ons of Samuel; the firstborn 
n, and Abiah. 29 The sons of 
rari; Mahli, Libni his son, Shimei 
son, Uzzahisson, 30 Shimei his 
Haggiah his son, Asaiah his son. 


priests and Levites were more con- 
than any other Israelites to preserve 
edigree clear and to be able to prove 
because all the honours and privileges of 

t office depended upon their descent. 
e read of those who, though perhaps 
teally were children of the priests, yet, 

= they could not find the register of 
mealogies, nor make out their de- 
any authentic record, were, as pol- 
, put from the priesthood, and forbidden 

of the holy things, Ezra ii. 62, 63. It 
yery little that is here recorded of the 
ies of this sacred tribe. 1. The first 
it are here named twice, v. 1, 16. 
, Kohath, and Merari, are three 
thich we were very conversant with 
book of Numbers, when the families 


assigned them. Aaron, and Mo- 
firiam, we have known much more 


CHAP. VI. 
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of than their names, and cannot pass them 
over here without remembering that this was 
that Moses and Aaron whom God honoured 
in making them the instruments of Israel’s 
deliverance and settlement and figures of him 
that was to come, Moses as a prophet and 
Aaron as a priest. And the mention of 
Nadab and Abihu (though, having no child- 
ren, there was no occasion to bring them 
into the genealogy) cannot but remind us of 
the terrors of that divine justice which they 
were made monuments of for offering strange 
fire, that we may always fear before him. 2. 
The line of Eleazar, the successor of Aaron, 
is here drawn down to the time of the cap- 
tivity, v. 4—15. lt begins with Eleazar, who 
came out of the house of bondage in Egypt, 
and ends with Jehozadak, who went into the 
house of bondage in Babylon. Thus, for 
their-sins, they were left as they were found, 
which might also intimate that the Levitical 
priesthood did not make any thing perfect, 
but this was to be done by the bringing in of 
a better hope. All these here named were 
not high priests; for, in the time of the 
Judges, that dignity was, upon some occa- 
sion or other, brought into the family of 
Ithamar, of which Eli was; but in Zadok it 
returned again tothe right line. Of Azariah 
it is here said (v. 10), He it is that executed 
the priest’s office ix the temple that Solomon 
built. It is supposed that this was that 
Azariah who bravely opposed the presump- 
tion of king Uzziah when he invaded the 
priest’s office (2 Chron. xxvi. 17, 18), though 
he ‘ventured his neck by so doing. This 
was done like a priest, like one that was 
truly zealous for his God. He that thus 
boldly maintained and defended the priest’s 
office, and made good its barriers against 
such a daring insult, might well be said to 
execute it ; and this honour is put upon him 
for it; while Urijah, one of his successors, 
for a base compliance with king Ahaz, in 
building him an idolatrous altar, has the 
disgrace put upon him of being left out of 
this genealogy, as perhaps some others are. 
But some think that this remark upon this 
Azariah should have been added to his grand- 
father of the same name (v. 9), who was the 
son of Ahimaaz, and that he was the priest 
who first officiated in Solomon’s temple. 
3. Some other of the families of the Levites 
are here accounted fcr. One of the families 
of Gershom (that of Libni) is here drawn 
down as far as Samuel, who had the honour 
of a prophet added to that of a Levite. 
One of the families of Merari (that of Mahli) 
is likewise drawn down for several descents, 
v. 29, 30. 


31 And these are they whom Da- 
vid set over the service of song in the 
house of the Lorp, after that the 
ark had rest. 32 And they minis- 
tered before the dwelling place of the 
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Genealogies. 
tabernacle of the congregation with 
singing, until Solomon had built the 
house of the Lorp in Jerusalem: 
and then they waited on their office 
according to their order. 33 And 
these are they that waited with their 
children. Of the sons of the Kohath- 
ites: Heman a singer, the son of 
Joel, the son of Shemuel, 34 The 
son of Elkanah, the son of Jeroham, 
the son of Eliel, the son of Toah, 
35 The son of Zuph, the son of El- 
kanah, the son of Mahath, the son of 
Amasai, 36 The son of Elkanah, the 
son of Joel, the son of Azariah, the 
son of Zephaniah, 37 The son of 
Tahath, the son of Assir, the son of 
Ebiasaph, the son of Korah, 38 The 
son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, the 
son of Levi, the son of Israel. 39 
And _ his brother Asaph, who stood 
on his right hand, even Asaph the 
son of Berachiah, the son of Shimea, 
40 The son of Michael, the son of 
Baaseiah, the son of Malchiah, 41 
The son of Ethni, the son of Zerah, 
the son of Adaiah, 42 The son of 
Ethan, the son of Zimmah, the son 
of Shimei, 43 The son of Jahath, 
the son of Gershom, the son of Levi. 
44 And their brethren the sons of 
Merari stood on the left hand: Ethan 
the son of Kishi, the son of Abdi, the 
son of Malluch, 45 The son of Ha- 
shabiah, the son of Amaziah, the son 
of Hilkiah, 46 The son of Amzi, 
the son of Bani, the son of Shamer, 
47 The son of Mahli, the son of 
Mushi, the son of Merari, the son of 
Levi. 48 Their brethren also the 
Levites were appointed unto all man- 
ner of service of the tabernacle of the 
house of God. 49 But Aaron and 
his sons offered upon the altar of the 
burnt offering, and on the altar of in- 
cense, and were appointed for all the 
work of the place most holy, and to 
make an atonement for Israel, accord- 
ing to all that Moses the servant of 
God had commanded. 50 And these 
are the sons of Aaron; Eleazar his 
son, Phinehas his son, Abishua his 
son, 51 Bukki his son, Uzzi his 
son, Zerahiah his son, 52 Meraioth 
his son, Amariah his son, Ahitub his 
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son. > Here ieee | 
When the Levites were first 


the wilderness much of the w: 
pointed them lay in carrying and 
of the tabernacle and the ute 
while they were in their march throu 
wilderness. In Davyid’s time their 
was increased; and, though the gi 
of them were dispersed all the na 
to teach the people the good knowl 
the Lord, yet those that attended the 
of God were so numerous that there 
constant work for them all; and # 
David, by special commission and dit 
from God, new-modelled the Levites, 
shall find in the latter part of this 
Here we are told what the work was : 
he assigned them. } 
I. Singing-work, v. 31. David we 
up on high to be the sweet psalmist of 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 1), not only to pen jf 
but to appoint the singing of them 
house of the Lord (not so much beea 
was musical as because he was dev 
this he did after that the ark had rest. 
that was in captivity, obscure, and un 
the harps were hung upon the wille 
singing was then thought unseasonable 
the bridegroom is taken away they 
fast); but the harps being resumed, a 
songs revived, at the bringing up of t 
they were continued afterwards. F 
should rejoice as much in the prolot 
our spiritual privileges as in the rest 
them. When the service of the a 
much superseded by its rest they hat 
work cut out for them (for Levites” 
never be idle) and were employed 
service of song. Thus when the pe 
God come to the rest which rem: 
them above they shall take leave of a 
burdens and be employed in eyer 
songs. ‘These singers kept up bat 
in the tabernacle till the temple was 
and then they waited on their office 
v. 32. When they came to that s 
nificent house they kept as close | 
their office and to their order as thi 
done in the tabernacle. It is a pity’ 
preferment of the Levites should eV 
them remiss in theirbusiness. We ha 
an account of the three great ma 
employed in the service of the 
with their respective families ; for 
with their children, that is, such as de 
from them or were allied to them 
Heman, Asaph, and Ethan, were # 
that were appointed to this service, 
each of the three houses of the L evi 
there might be an equality in the dist 
of this work and honour, and that 
might know his post, such an adm rab 
was there in this choir service, 1. 
house of Kohath was Heman with his 
(v. 33), aman of a sorrowful spirit, 
the same Heman that penned the $8tl 
‘a 


Hee eae 
nger. He was the grandson of 
het, the son of Joel, of whom 
he walked not in the ways 
Sam. vill. 2, 3); but it seems, 
son did not, the grandson did. 
1e blessing entailed on the seed 
ight sometimes pass over one ge~ 
nd fasten upon the next. And 
though the grandson of that 
nce, did not think it below him to 
ator in the house of God. David 
as willing to be a door-keeper. 
may look upon this preferment of 
on in the church as a recompence 
mble modest resignation which the 
r made of his authority in the 
any such ways God has of making 
ople’s losses and balancing their 
Perhaps David, in making Heman 
had some respect to his old friend 
2. Of the house of Gershom was 
alled his brother, because in the 
office and of the same tribe, though of 
r family. He was posted on Heman’s 
din the choir, v. 39. Several of the 
ear his name, being either penned by 
ed by him as the chief musician. 
m that he was the penman of some 
for we read of those that praised 
mm the words of David and of 
‘He was a seer as well as a singer, 
xxix. 30. His pedigree is traced 
through names utterly unknown, as 
Levi, v. 39--43. 3. Of the house of 
Ethan (v. 44), who was appointed 
n’s left hand. His pedigree is also 
up to Levi, v.47. If these were the 
and Ethan that penned the 88th and 
ms, there appears no reason here why 
uld be called Ezrahites (see the titles 
psalms), as there does why those 
be called so who are mentioned 
6, and who were the sons of Zerah. 
here was serving-work, abundance of 
to be done in the tabernacle of the 
of God (vy. 48), to provide water and 
to wash and sweep, and carry out 
to Jail, and flay, and boil the sacri- 
‘and to all such services there were 
$ appointed, those of other families, or 
those that were not fit to be singers, 
either no good voice or no good ear. 
one has received the gift, so let him 
. Those that could not sing must 
efore be laid aside as good for no- 
ugh they were not fit for that ser- 
was other service they might be 


There was sacrificing-work, and that 
9 be done by the priests only, v. 49. 
‘were to sprinkle the blood and 
neense ; as for the work of the most 
that was to be done by the high 

Each had his work, and the 
eded one another and both helped 
im it. Concerning the work of 
we are here told, 1. What was 
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the end they were to have in their eye. They 
were to make an atonement for Israel, to me- 
diate between the people and God; not to 
magnify and enrich themselves, but to serve 
the public. They were ordained for men. 2 
What was the rule they were to have in their 


eye. They presided in God’s house, yet must ~ 


do as they were bidden, according to all that 


God commanded. That law the highest are 


subject to. 


54 Now these are their dwelling 
places throughout their castles in their 
coasts, of the sons of Aaron, of the 
families of the Kohathites : for their’s 
was the lot, 55 And they gave them 
Hebron in the land of Judah, and 
the suburbs thereof round about it. 
56 But the fields of the city, and the 
villages thereof, they gave to Caleb 
the son of Jephunneh. 57 And to 
the sons of Aaron they gave the cities 
of Judah, namely, Hebron, the city 
of refuge, and Libnah with her sub- 
urbs, and Jattir, and Eshtemoa, with 
their suburbs, 5S And Hilen with 
her suburbs, Debir with her suburbs, 
59 And Ashan with her suburbs, and 
Beth-shemesh with her suburbs: 60 
And out of the tribe of Benjamin ; 


Geba with her suburbs, and Alemeth ~ 


with her suburbs, and Anathoth with 
her suburbs. All their cities through- 
out their families were thirteen cities. 
61 And unto the sons of Kohath, 
which were left of the family of that 
tribe, were cites given out of the half 
tribe, namely, out of the half tribe of 
Manasseh, by lot, ten cities. 62 And 
to the sons of Gershom throughout 
their families out of the tribe of Issa- 
char, and out of the tribe of Asher, 
and out of the tribe of Naphtali, and 
out of the tribe of Manasseh in Ba- 
shan, thirteen cities. 63 Unto the 
sons of Merari were given by lot, 
throughout their families, out of the 
tribe of Reuben, and out of the tribe 
of Gad, and out of the tribe of Zebu- 
lun, twelve cities. 64 And the child- 
ren of Israel gave to the Levites these 
cities with their suburbs. 65 And 
they gave by lot out of the tribe of 
the children of Judah, and out of the 


Y | tribe of the children of Simeon, and 


out of the tribe of the children of Ben- 
jamin, these cities, which are called 
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by their names. 66 And the re- 


sidue of the families of the sons of |S° God was their pre 


Kohath had cities of their coasts out 
of the tribe of Ephraim. 67 And 
they gave unto them, of the cities of 
refuge, Shechem in mount Ephraim 
with her suburbs ; they gave also Ge- 
zer with her suburbs, 68 And Jok- 
meam with her suburbs, and Beth- 
horon with her suburbs, 69 And 
Aijalon with her suburbs, and Gath- 
rimmon with her suburbs: 70 And 
out of the half tribe of Manasseh ; 
Aner with her suburbs, and Ailes 
with her suburbs, for the family of 
the remnant of the sons of Kohath. 
71 Unto the sons of Gershom were 
given out of the family of the half 
tribe of Manasseh, Golan in Bashan 
with her suburbs, and Ashtaroth with 
her suburbs: 72 And out of the 
tribe of Issachar; Kedesh with her 
suburbs, Daberath with her suburbs, 
73 And Ramoth with her suburbs, 
and Anem with her suburbs: 74 
And out of the tribe of Asher; Ma- 
shal with her suburbs, and Abdon 
with her suburbs, 75 And Hukok 
with her suburbs, and Rehob with 
her suburbs: 76 And out of the tribe 
of Naphtali; Kedesh in Galilee with 
her suburbs, and Hammon with her 
suburbs, and Kirjathaim with her 
suburbs. 77 Unto the rest of the 
children of Merari were given out of 
the tribe of Zebulun, Rimmon with 
her suburbs, Tabor with her suburbs: 
78 And on the other side Jordan by 
Jericho, on the east side of Jordan, 
were given them out of the tribe of 
Reuben, Bezer in the wilderness with 
her suburbs, and Jahzah with her 
suburbs, 79 Kedemoth also with 
her suburbs, and Mephaath with her 
suburbs: 80 And out of the tribe 
of Gad; Ramoth in Gilead with her 
suburbs, and Mahanaim with her 
suburbs, 81 And Heshbon with her 
suburbs, and Jazer with her suburbs. 
We have here an account of the Levites’ 


cities. ‘They are here called their castles 
(v. 54), not only because walled and fortified, 


~ and well guarded by the country (for it is the 


interest of every nation to protect its minis- 
ters), but because they and their possessions 
were, in a particular manner, the care of the 
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divine providence; 


will be a castle to those 
shadow of the Almighty. — 
much the same with that which we ha 
xxi. We need not be critical in ec on 
them (what good will it do us?) ne 
do any hurt to the eredit of the hol} 
ture if the names of some of the pl 
not spelt just the same here that the 
there. We know it is common for cj 
nave several names. Sarum and Sa 
Salop and Shrewsbury, are more unli ik 
Hilen (v. 58) and Holon (Josh. Xxi. 15), 
(v. 59) and Ain (Josh. xxi. 16), 4 
60) and Almon (Josh. xxi. 18); 
changes names. We are only to” 
that in this appointment of cities | 
Levites God took care, 1. For on 
plishment of dying Jacob’s predic 
cerning this tribe, that it should be see 
in Israel, Gen. xlix. 7. 2. For re dif 
of the knowledge of himself and h 
all parts of the land of Israel. Eve 
had Levites’ cities in it; and so ever 
was furnished with a candle, so th 
could be ignorant of his duty but 
either his own fault or the Levites’. — 
a comfortable maintenance for thos 
ministered in holy things. Besid 
tithes and offerings, they had gleb 
and cities of their own to dwell in. § 
the most considerable cities of Israel 
the Levites’ lot. Every tribe had ber 
the Levites, and therefore every tri! 
contribute to their support. Let / 
taught in the word communicate to 
teacheth, and do it cheerfully. r 
CHAP. VII. ; 


In ths chapter we have some account of the geveale 
Issachar, ver. 1—5. Il, Of Benjamin, ver. 6—12. 
Naphtali, ver. 13. 1¥. Of Manasseh, ver, M— 
Ephraim, ver. 20—29. Vi. Of Asher, ver. 30—40. | 
account either of Zebulun or Dan. Why they on! 
omitted we can assign no reason; only it is the disg 
tribe of Dan that idolatry began in that colony of | 
which fixed in Laish, and called it Dan, and 
yolden calves was set up by Jeroboam. Dan is omitte 


OW the sons of Issacha 
Tola, and Puah, Jashub 
Shimrom, four. 2 And the s 
Tola; Uzzi, and Rephaiah, a 
riel, and Jahmai, and Sisan 
Shemuel, heads of theirfathe: 
to wit, of Tola: they were valiat 
of might i in their generational 
number was in the days of Di y 
and twenty thousand and six hu 
3 And the sons of Uzzi; Izrahi 
the sons of Izrahiah ; ‘ioe : 
Obadiah, and Joel, Ishiah, five 
them chief ment 4Anml with th 
their generations, after the he 
their fathers, were bands of S$ 
for war, six and thirty thousat 
for they had_ many wives am 


Issachar were valiant men 
reckoned in all by their 
sfourscore and seven thou- 
sons of Benjamin ; Bela, 
ver, and Jediael, three. 7 
sons of Bela; Ezbon, and 
1 Uzziel, and Jerimoth, and 
heads of the house of their 
mighty men of valour; and 
koned by their genealogies 
and two thousand and thirty 
~8 And the sons of Becher; 
‘and Joash, and Eliezer, and 
, and Omri, and Jerimoth, 
iah, and Anathoth, and Ala- 
All these are the sons of Be- 
9 And the number of them, 
genealogy by their genera- 
heads of the house of their 
mighty men of valour, was 
thousand and two hundred. 
sons also of Jediael; Bilhan : 
‘sons of Bilhan; Jeush, and 
min, and Ehud, and Chenaanah, 
han, and Tharshish, and Abi- 
har. 11 All these the sons of Je- 
, by the heads of their fathers, 
en of valour, were seven- 
uusand and two hundred sol- 
; to go out for war and battle. 
ppim also, and Huppim, the 
fen of Ir, and Hushim, the sons 
r. 13 The sons of Naphtali ; 
-and Guni, and Jezer, and 
, the sons of Bilhah. 14 The 
Manasseh; Ashriel, whom 
Bare: (but his concubine the 
fess bare Machir the father of 
[: 15 And Machir took to wife 
er of Huppim and Shuppim, 
se sister’s name was Maachah;) 
| the name of the second was 

ichad: and Zelophehad had 
] 16 And Maachah the 
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his brother was Sheresh; 
sons were Ulam and Ra- 
And the sons of, Ulam; 


the son of Machir, 
1. 18 And his sister Ham- 
1 bare Ishod,.and Abiezer, 


ib re among all the. 


~ These were the sons of Gi-! L 
the son of | one of them married an Aramitess, that is, a 


| Syrian, v. 14. 


Shemidah were, Ahian, and Shechem, 
and Likhi, and Aniam. 


We have here a short view given us, 

I. Of the tribe of Issachar, whom Jacob 
had compared to a strong ass, couchiny be- 
tween two burdens (Gen. xlix. 14), an indus- 
trious tribe, that minded their country busi- 
ness very closely and rejoiced in their tents, 
Deut. xxxiili. 18. And here it appears, 1. 
That they were a numerous tribe; for they 
had many wives. So fruitful their country 
was that they saw no danger of over-stocking 
the pasture, and so ingenious the people 
were that they could find work for all hands. 
Let no people complain of their numbers, 
provided they suffer none to be idle. 2. That 
they were a valiant tribe, men of might (v. 2, 
5), chief men, v. 3. Those that were inured 
to labour and business were of all men the 
fittest to serve their country when there was 
occasion. The number of the respective 
families, as taken in the days of David, is 
here set down, amounting in the whole to 
above 145,000 men fit for war- ‘The account, 
some think, was taken when Joab numbered 
the people, 2 Sam. xxiv. But I rather think 
it refers to some other computation that was 
made, perhaps among themselves, because it 
is said (1 Chron. xxvii. 24) that that account 
was not inserted in the chronicles of king 
David, it having offended God. 

II. Of the tribe of Benjamin. Some ac. 
count is here given of this tribe, but a much 
larger in the next chapter. 
this tribe scarcely reached to 60,000; but 
they are said to be mighty men of valour, v. 
7, 9, 11. Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf, 
Gen. xlix. 27. It was the honour of this 
tribe that it produced Saul the first king, 
and more its honour that it adhered to the 
rightful kings of the house of David when 
the other tribes revolted. Here is mention 
(v. 12) of Hushim the sons of Aher. ‘The 
sons of Dan are said to be Hushim (Gen. xlvi. 
23), and therefore some read Aher appella- 
tively, Hushim—the sons of another (that is, 
another of Jacob’s sons) or the sons of a 
stranger, which Israelites should not be, but 
such the Danites were when they set up 
Micah’s graven and molten image among 
them. 
ILI. Of the tribe of Naphtali, v. 13. The 
first fathers only of that tribe are named, the 
very same that we find, Gen. xlvi. 24, only 
that Shillem there is Shallum here. None ot 
their descendants are named, perhaps be- 
cause their genealogies were lost. 

IV. Of the tribe of Manasseh, that part of 
it which was seated within Jordan; for ct 
the other part we had some account before. 
ch. v. 23, &c. Of this tribe observe, 1. That 


This was during their bond- 
age in Egypt, so early did they begin to 
mingle with the nations. 2. That, thouch 


19 And the sons of! the father married a Syrian, Machir, the sou 
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of that marriage, perhaps seeing the incon- 
venience of it in his father’s house, took to 
wife a daughter of Benjamin, v. 15. It is 
good for the children to take warning by 
their father’s mistakes and not stumble at 
the same stone. 3. Here is mention of 
Bedan (v. 17), who perhaps is the same with 
that Bedan who is mentioned as one of 
Israel’s deliverers, 1 Sam, xii. 11. Jair per- 
naps, who was of Manasseh (Judg. x. 3), was 
the man. 

20 And the sons of Ephraim ; Shu- 
thelah, and Bered his son, and Ta- 
hath his son, and Eladah his son, and 
Tahath his son, 21 And Zabad his 
son, and Shuthelah his son, and Ezer, 
and Klead, whom the men of Gath 
that were born in that Jand slew, be- 
cause they came down to take away 
their cattle. 22 And Ephraim their 
father mourned many days, and. his 
brethren came to comfort him. 23 
And when he went in to his wife, she 
conceived, and bare a son, and he 
called his name Beriah, because it 
went evil with his house. 24 (And 
his daughter was Sherah, who built 
Beth-horon the nether, and the up- 
per, and Uzzen-sherah.) 25 And 
Rephah was his son, also Resheph, 
and Telah his son, and Tahan his 
son, 26 Laadan his son, Ammihud 
his son, Elishama his son, 27 Non 
his son, Jehoshuah his son. 28 And 
their possessions and habitations were, 
Beth-el and tne towns thereof, and 
eastward Naaran, and westward Ge- 
zer, with the towns thereof ; Shechem 
also and the towns thereof, unto 
Gaza and the towns thereof: 29 
And by the borders of the children 
of -Manasseh, Beth-shean and her 
towns, Taanach and her towns, Me- 
giddo and her towns, Dor and her 
towns. In these dwelt the children 
of Joseph the son of Israel. 30 The 
sons of Asher; Imnah, and Isuah, 
and Ishuai, and Beriah, and Serah 
their sister. 31 And the sons of Be- 
riah ; Heber, and Malchiel, who zs 
the father of Birzavith. 32 And He- 
ber begat Japhlet, and Shomer, and 
Hotham, and Shua their sister. 33 
And the sons of Japhlet; Pasach, 
and Bimhal, and Ashvath. These are 
the children of Japhlet. 34 And the 
sons of Shamer; Ahi, and Rohgah, 
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36 The sons of Zophah ; ; 


Harnepher, and Shual, il ; 
Imrah, 37 Bezer, and Hod 
Shamma, and Shilshah, and | 
and Beera. 38 And the sons: 
ther; Jephunneh, and. Pispah 
Ara. 39 And the sons of Ulla 
and Haniel, and Rezia. 40 All 
were the children of Asher, he 
theirfather’s house, choice and 
men of yalour, chief of the pr 
And the number throughout 
nealogy of them that were apt 
war and to battle was twenty a 
thousand men. “4 


We have here an account, 

I. Of the tribe of Ephraim. Gre 
we read of that tribe when it came ‘a 
rity. Here we have an account of 
asters of its infancy, while it was | 
as it should seem; for Ephraim him! 
alive when those things were done, 
yet is hard to imagine if it were, as 
computed, seven generations on ad 
I am apt to think that either it v 
Ephraim or that those who were 
the immediate sons of that Ephraii 
the son of Joseph. In this passa 
is related here only, we have, 1. 
breach that was made upon the f 
Ephraim. The men of Gath, Phil 
giants, slew many of the sens of that 
because they came down to take au 
cattle, v. 21. It is uncertain whol 
aggressors here. Some make er 
Gath the aggressors, men born in| 
Egypt, but now resident in Gath, ul 
that they came down into the land of € 
to drive away the Ephraimites’ cat 
slew the owners, because they stood 
defence of them. Many a man’s 
been exposed and betrayed by his 
so far is it from being a strong city. 
think that the Ephraimites road up j 
upon the men of Gath to plunder 
presuming that the time had co m 
they should be put in possession of 
but they paid dearly for their ra 
precipitation. Those that will not) 
time cannot expect God’s blessing. _ 
think that the men of Gath cam doy 
the Ephraimites, because the 
Egypt were shepherds, not soldiers, 
in cattle of their own, and t 
likely to venture their lives: doa ne! 
bours’ cattle.: and the words may! 
The men of Gath slew them, for they 
to take away their cattle, en 
Ephraim, and Shuthelah, and E 
(his grandchildren), were, as D aa 


the seed of Ephraim should be- 
Ititude of nations (Gen. xlviii. 19), 
plant is thus nipped in the bud. 
dences often seem to contradict 
; but, when they do so, they 
y the promise, and make the 
nce of it, notwithstanding, so much 
lustrious. The Ephraimites were 
2 ity of Joseph, and yet his power 
Id not protect them, though some think 
yet living. The sword devours one 
as another. 2. The great grief which 
d the father of the family hereupon : 
im mourned many days. Nothing brings 
d to the grave with more sorrow 
heir following the young that de- 
from them to the grave first, espe- 
yifin blood. It is often the burden of 
@ that live to be old that they see those 
ore them of whom they said, These 
ne shall comfort us. It was a brotherly 
idly office which his brethren did, when 
y came to comfort him under this great 
jiction, to express their sympathy with him 
acern for him, and to suggest that to 
vhich would support and quiet him 
r this sad providence. Probably they 
sd him of the promise of increase 
ch Jacob had blessed him when he 
istight hand upon his head. Although 
louse was not so with God as he hoped, 
i house of mourning, a shattered family, 
promise was sure, 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. 
Tepair of this breach, in some mea- 
_ by the addition of another son to his 
ly in his old age (v. 23), like Seth, 
seed instead of that of Abel whom 
lew, Gen. iv. 25. When God thus 
tores comfort to his mourners, makes glad 
ing to the days wherein he afflicted, 
‘the mercies over against the crosses, 
izht therein to take notice of the kind- 
md tenderness of divine Providence ; it 
if it repented God concerning his’ ser- 
Ps. xc. 13, 15. Yet joy that a man 
orn into his family could not make him 
his grief; for he gives a melancholy 
to this son, Beriah—in trouble, for he 
or when the family was in mourning, 
it went evil with his house. It is good 
e in remembrance the affliction and 
misery, the wormwood and the gall, 
t our souls may be humbled within us, 
m. ili. 19, 20. What name more proper 
man that is born of a woman than Beriah, 
us e born into a troublesome world? It 
as a further honour to the house of 
, (.) That a daughter of that tribe, 
name, at the time of Israel’s 
in Canaan, built some cities, either 
own charge or by her own care; one 
ther “hore her name, Uzzen-sherah, v. 24. 
us woman may be as great an ho- 

and blessing to a family as a mighty 
That a son of that tribe was em- 
the conquest of Canaan, Joshua 
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hat were slain. Jacob had| the son of Nun, v.27. In this also’ the 


breach made on Ephraim’s family was fur- 
ther repaired; and perhaps the resentment 
of this injury formerly done by the Ca- 
naanites to the Ephraimites might make him 
more vigorous in the war. 

II. Of the tribe of Asher. Some men of 
note of that tribe are here named. Their 
militia was not numerous in comparison 
with some other tribes, only 26,000 men in 
all; but their princes were choice and mighty 
men of valour, chief of the princes (v. 40), 
and perhaps it was their wisdom that they 
coveted not to make their trained bands nu- 
merous, but rather to have a few, and those 
apt to the war and serviceable men. 

CHAP. VIII. 


We had some account given us of Benjamin in the foregoing 
chapter; here we have a larger catalogue of the great men of 
that tribe. 1. Because of that tribe Saul came, the first king of 
Israel, to the story of whom the sacred writer is hastening, ch- 
x. 1. 2. Because that tribe clave to Judah, inhabited much of 
Jerusalem, was one of the two tribes that went into captivity, 
aud returned back; and that story also he has an eye to, ch. 
ix. 1. Here is, [. Some of the heads of that tribe named, ver. 
1—32. IL. A more particular account of the family of Saul, 
ver. 33--40. ~ 


TATOW Benjamin begat Bela his 

first-born, Ashbel the second, 
and Aharah the third, 2 Nohah the 
fourth, and Rapha the fifth. 3 And 
the sons of Bela were, Addar, and 
Gera, and Abihud, 4 And Abishua, 
and Naaman, and Ahoah, 5 And 
Gera, and Shephuphan, and Huram. 
6 And these are the sons of Ehud: 


these are the heads of the fathers of . 


the inhabitants of Geba, and they re- 
moved them to Manahath: 7 And 
Naaman, and Ahiah, and Gera, he re- 
moved them, and begat Uzza, and 
Ahihud. 8 And Shaharaim begat 
children in the country of Moab, after 
he had sent them away; Hushim and 
Baara were his wives. 
gat of Hodesh his wife, Jobab, and 
Zibia, and Mesha, and Malcham, 10 
And Jeuz, and Shachia, and Mirma. 
These were his sons, heads of the fa- 
thers. 11 And of Hushim he begat 
Abitub, and Elpaal. 12 The sons of 
Elpaal : Eber, and Misham, and Sha- 
med, who built Ono, and Lod, with 
the towns thereof: 13 Beriah also, 
and Shema, who were heads of the 
fathers of the inhabitants of Aijalon, 
who drove away the inhabitants ot 
Gath: 14 And Ahio, Shashak, and 
Jeremoth, 15 And Zebadiah, and 
Arad, and Ader, 16 And Michael, 
and Ispah, and Joha, the sons of Be- 
riah; 17 And Zebadiah, and Me- 


9 And he be- . 
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shullum, and Hezeki, and Heber, 18 
Ismerai also, and Jezliah, and Jobab, 
the sons of Elpaal; 19 And Jakim, 
and Zichri, and Zabdi, 20 And Elie- 
nai, and Zilthai, and Eliel, 21 And 
Adaiah, and Beraiah, and Shimrath, 
the sons of Shimhi; 22 And Ishpan, 
and Heber, and Eliel, 23 And Ab- 
don, and Zichri, and Hanan, 24 And 
Hananiah, and Elam, and Antothijah, 
25 And Iphedeiah, and Penuel, the 
sons of Shashak; 26 Shamsherai, 
and Shehariah, and Athaliah, 27 And 
Jaresiah, and Eliah, and Zichri, the 
sons of Jeroham. 28 These were 
heads of the fathers, by their genera- 
tions, chief men. These dwelt in Je- 
rusalem. 29 And at Gibeon dwelt 
the father of Gibeon ; whose wife’s 
name was Maachah: 30 And his 
firstborn son Abdon, and Zur, and 
Kish, and Baal, and Nadab, 31 And 
Gedor, and Ahio, and Zacher. 32 And 
Mikloth begat Shimeah. And these 
also dwelt with their brethren in Je- 
rusalem, over against them. 

There is little or nothing of history in 
all these verses; we have not therefore much 
to observe. 1. As to the difficulties that 
occur in this and the foregoing genealogies 
we need not perplex ourselves. I presume 
Ezra took them as he found them in the books 
of the kings of Istael and Judah (ch. ix. 1), 
according as they were given in by the several 
tribes, each observing what method they 
thought fit. Hence some ascend, others de- 
scend; some have numbers affixed, others 
places; some have historical remarks inter- 
mixed, others have not; some are shorter, 
others longer; some agree with other re- 
cords, others differ; some, it is likely, were 
torn, erased, and blotted, others more legi- 
ble. Those of Dan and Reuben were en- 
tirely lost. This holy man wrote as he 
was moved by the Holy Ghost; but there 
was no necessity for the making up of the 
defects, no, nor for the rectifying of the mis- 
takes, of these genealogies by inspiration. 
It was sufficient that he copied them out as 
they came to his hand, or so much of them 
as was requisite to the present purpose, 
which was the directing of the returned cap- 
tives to settle as nearly as they could with 
those of their own family, and in the places 
of their former residence. Wemay suppose 
that many things in these genealogies which 
to us seem intricate, abrupt, and perplexed, 
were plain and easy to them then (who knew 
howto fill up the deficiencies) and abundantly 


answered the intention of the publishing of | 


them 2. Many great and mighty nations 
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there were now in beit 
illustrious men in’ them 
buried in perpetual oblivion, w 
of multitudes of the Israel of God : 
carefully preserved in everlasting 
brance. ‘They are Jasher, Jeshur: 
ones, and the memory of the just is 
Many of these, we have reason to fea 
short of everlasting honour (for e 
wicked kings of Judah come into th 
logy), yet the perpetuating of their 
here was a figure of the writing of the 
of all God’s -spiritual Israel in the 
book of life. 3. This tribe of Benje 
once brought to a very low ebb, in t 
of the judges, upon the occasion of 
quity of Gibeah, when only 600 men¢ 
the sword of justice ; and yet, in these 
logies, it makes as good a figure as 
any of the tribes: for it is the ho 
God to help the weakest and raise u 
that are most diminished and abas 
Here is mention of one Ehud (. 6), 
preceding verse of one Gera (v. 5) at 
of one that descended from him, th 
children in the country of Moab, w 
clines me to think it was that Ehud 1 
the second of the judges of Israel; | 
said to be the son of Gera and a B 
(Judg. iii. 15), and he delivered Isre 
the oppression of the Moabites 
the king of Moab, which mighi 
greater sway in the country of 
we find evidence of in his history an 
occasion some of his posterity to sett 
5. Here is mention of some of the 
mites that drove away the inhabitants 
(v. 13), perhaps those that had sg 
Ephraimites (ch. vii. 21) or their p 
by way of reprisal: and one of th 
did this piece of justice was name( 
too, that name in which the memoria 
injury was preserved. 6. Partieula 
is taken of those that dwelé in J 
(v. 28 and again v. 32), that thos 
ancestors had had their residence the 
thereby be induced, at their return ft 
tivity, to settle there too, which, f 
that appears, few were willing to do, 
it was the post of danger: and ther 
find (Neh. xi. 2) the people blessed il 
willingly offered themselves to dwell 
salem, the greater part being ine 
prefer the cities of Judah. Th 108 
godly parents had their convyersatio 
new Jerusalem should thereby — 
to set their faces thitherward and pt 
way thither, whatever it cost them. 

_ 33 And Ner begat Kish, a 
begat Saul, and Saul begat Jo 
and Malchi-shua, and Abinac 
Esh-baal. 34 And the son¢ 
than was Merib-baal; and Me 
begat Micah. 35 And the | 
Micah were, Pithon, and Me 
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1a: ‘$4 And AWah be- 
and Jehoadah begat 
id Azmaveth, and Zimri; 
gat Moza, 37 And Mo- 
: Rapha was his son, 
*® son, Azel his son: 38 
had six sons, whose names 
-Azrikam, Bocheru, and 
md Sheariah, and Obadiah, 
anan. All thase were the sons 
39 And the sons of Eshek 
her were, Ulam his firstborn, 
cht the second, and Eliphelet the 
40 And the sons of Ulam were 
fy “men of valour, archers, and 
sons, and sons’ sons, a 
and fifty. All these are of 
s of Benjamin. 
bservable that among all the ge- 
of the tribes there is no mention 
e kings of Israel after their defec- 


1 the house of David, much less of 
ilies ; not a word of Jeroboam’s 


or Baasha’s, of Umri’s or Jehu’s; for 
ere all idolaters. But of the family 
which was the royal family before 
ation of David, we have here a par- 
punt. 1. Before Saul, Kish and 
are named, his father and grand- 
ae His pedigree is carried higher 
;. 1, only there Kish is said to be 
of Abiel, here of Ner. He was in 
son of Ner but the grandson of 
$ appears by 1 Sam. xiv. 51, where 
that Ner was the son of Abiel, and 
, who was the son of Ner, was 
u cle (that is, his father’s brother) ; 
vis father was also the son of Ner. 
mon inall languages to put sons 
andsons and other descendants, much 
n the scanty language of the Hebrews. 
Saul, divers of his sons are named, 
posterity of none of them, save a 
y, who was blessed with a numer- 
and those honoured with a place 
red genealogies for the sake of his 
kindness to David. The line of Jo- 
drawn down here for about ten 
Perhaps David was, in a par- 
mer, careful to preserve that, and 
a page by itself, because of the 
de between his seed and Jona- 
d for ever, 1 Sam. xx. 15, 23, 42. 
ogy ends in Ulam, whose family 
famous in the tribe of Benjamin 
inber of its valiant men. Of that 
yosterity there were, as it should 
time, 150 archers brought into 


That is taken notice of con- 
which is more a man’s praise 
or wealth is, that they were 
re their country. 
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This chapter intimates to us that one eud of recording all these 
genealogies was to direct the Jews, now that they had returned 
out of captivity, with whom to incorporate. and where to reside ; 
for here we have an account of those who first took possession o. 
Jerusalem after their return from Babylon, and began the re 
building of it upon the old foundation. 1. The Israelites, ver, 
2—9. II. The priests, ver. 10—13. III. The Levites and other 
Nethinim, ver. 14—26. IV. Here is the particular charge of 
some of the priests and Levites, ver. 27—34. V. A repetition of 
the genealogy of king Saul, ver. 3s—44. 

O all Israel were reckoned by 
genealogies; and, behold, they 
were written in the book of the kings 
of Israel and Judah, who were car- 
ried away to Babylon for their trans- 
gression. 2 Now the first inhabitants 
that dwelé in their possessions in their 
cities were, the Israelites, the priests, 

Levites, and the Nethinims. 3 And 

in Jerusalem dwelt of the children of 

Judah, and of the children of Benja- 

min, and of the children of Ephraim, 

and Manasseh ; 

Ammihud, the son of Omri, the son 

of Imri, the son of Bani, of the child- 

ren of Pharez the son of Judah. 5 

And of the Shilonites; Asaiah the 

firstborn, and his sons.. 6 And of 

the sons of Zerah; Jeuel, and their 

brethren, six hundred and ninety. 7 


And of the sons of Benjamin; Sallu 


the son of Meshullam, the son of 


Hodaviah, the son of Hasenuah, § 
And [bnelah the son of Jerohan. 
and Elah the son of Uzzi, the son of 
Michri, and Meshullam the son of 


Shephathiah, the sonof Reuel, the son. 


of lbnijah; 9 And their brethren, 
according to their generations, nine 
hundred and fifty and six. All these 
men were chief of the fathers in the 
house of their fathers. 10 And of 
the priests; Jedaiah, and Jehoiarib, 
and Jachin, 11 And Azariah the son 
of Hilkiah, the son of Meshullam, 
the son of Zadok, the son of Me- 
raioth, the son of Ahitub, the ruler 
of the rs of God; 12 And Adaiab 
the son of Jevabgaan fhe son of Pa- 
shur, the son of Malchijah, and Maa- 
siai the son of Adiel, the son of Jahze- 
rah, the son of Meshullam, the son of 
Meshillemith, the son of Immer; 13 
And their brethren, heads of the 


of battle, that were mighty men of | house of their fathers, a thousand and 


seyen hundred and threescore ; very 
able men for the work of the sek vicg 
lof the house of God. 


4 Uthai the son of | 
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The first verse looks back upon the fore- 
going genealogies, and tells us they were ga- 
thered out of the books of the kings of Israel 
and Judah, not that which we have in the ca- 
non of scripture, but another civil record, 


- which was authentic, as the king’s books with 


us. Mentioning Israel and Judah, the histo- 
rian takes notice of their being carried away 
to Babylon for their transgression. . Let that 
judgment never be forgotten, but ever be re- 
inembered, for warning to posterity to take 
heed of those sins that brought it upon them. 
Whenever we speak of any calamity that has 
befallen us, it is good to add this, ‘‘it was for 
my transgression,” that God may be justified 
and clear when he judges. Then follows an 
account of the first inhabitants. after their 
return from captivity, that dwelt in their 
cities, especially in Jerusalem. 1. The Is- 
raelites. That general name is used (v. 2) 
because with those of Judah and Benjamin 
there were many of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
and the other ten tribes (v. 3), such as had 
escaped to Judah when the body of the ten 
tribes were carried captive or returned to 
Judah upon the revolutions in Assyria, and 
s0 went into captivity with them, or met 
them when they were in Babylon, associated 
with them, and so shared in the benefit of 
their enlargement. It was foretold that the 
children of Judah and of Israel should be,ga- 
thered together and comeup out of the land 
(Hos.i. 11), and that they should be one nation 
again, Ezek. xxxvii. 22. Trouble drives those 
together that have been at variance; and the 
pieces of metal that had been separated will 
run together again when melted in the same 
crucible. Many both of Judah and Israel 
staid behind in captivity; but some of both, 
whose spirit God stirred up, enquired the 
way to Zion again. Divers are here named, 
and many more numbered, who were chief 
of the fathers (v. 9), who ought to be remem- 
bered with honour, as Israelites indeed. 2. 
The priests, v.10. It was their praise that 
they came with the first. Who should lead in 
a good work if the priests, the Lord’s minis- 
ters, donot? It wasthe people’s praise that they 
would not come without them; for who but 
the priests should keep knowledge? Who 
but the priests should bless them in the name 
of the Lord ? (1.) Itis said of one of them that 
he was the ruler of the house of God (v.11) not 
the chief ruler, for Joshua was then the high 
priest, but the sagan, the next under him, his 
deputy, who perhaps applied more diligently 
to the business than the high priest himself. 
In the house of God it is requisite that there 
be rulers, not to make new laws, but to take 
care that the laws of God be duly observed 
by priests as well as people. (2.) It is said 
of many of them that they were very abie 


- men for the service of the house of God, v. 13. 


In the house of God there is service to be 
done, constant service; and it is well for the 
church, when those are employed in that ser- 
vice who are qualified for 1t, able ministers of 
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ward the east, west, north, 


ye 


Rah ple mrah 
the New Testament, 2 0 iii. 
the temple was such as required at 
especially in this critical re, W 
had. newly come out of Babylon, gre 
rage and vigour of mind, as well as ; 
of body; and therefore they are p 
mighty men of valour. Sg 
14 And of the Levites ; She 
the son of Hasshub, the son of 
kam, the son of Hashabiah, « 
sons of Merari; 15 And Bakb 
Heresh, and Galal, and Mai 
the son of Micah, the son of Z 
the son of Asaph; 16 And O| 
the son of Shemaiah, the son 6 
lal, the son of Jeduthun, and 
chiah the son of Asa, the son ¢ 
kanah, that dwelt in the villages 
Netophathites. 17 And the p 
were, Shallum, and Akkub, an 
mon, and Ahiman, ‘and thei 
thren: Shallum was the chief 
Who hitherto waited in the 
gate eastward: they were por 
the companies of the children of 
19 And Shallum the son of Ke 
son of Ebiasaph, the son of 1 
and his brethren, of the house 
father, the Korahites, were oy 
work of the service, keepers | 
gates of the tabernacle: and th 
thers, betng over the host of the” 
were keepers of the entry. 
Phinehas the son of Eleazar y 
ruler over them in time past, 
Lorp was with him. 21 A 
chariah the son of Meshelemi 
porter of the door of the tabern 
the congregation. 22 All thes 
were chosen to be porters in th 
were two hundred and twelve. 
were reckoned by their genez 
their villages, whom David a 
muel the seer did ordain in t 
office. 23 So they and their 
had the oversight of the i 
house of the Lorp, namely, the 
of the tabernacle, by wards. 
four quarters were the port 


25 And their brethren, 1 
in their villages, were to co 
seven days from time to tin 
them. 26 For these Levi 
chief porters, were in thei 
and were over the chambers 


ase.of God., 27 And 


ise the charge was upon 
d the opening thereof every 
ertained to them. 28 And 
them had the charge of the 
vessels, that they should 
nem in and out by tale. 29 
of them also were appointed to 
= the vessels, and all the in- 
nts of the sanctuary, and the 
ir, and the wine, and the oil, 
s frankincense, and the spices. 
nd some of the sons of the 
; made the ointment of the) 
31 And Mattithiah, one of), 
avites, who was the firstborn of 
im the Korahite, had the set 
er the things that were made 
pans. 32 And other of their 
ren, of the sons of the Kohathites, 
Over the showbread, to prepare 
y Sabbath. 33 And these are 
angers, chief of the fathers of the 


“who remaining in the cham- 
re free: for they were em- 
n that work day and night. 
2 chief fathers of the Levites 
throughout their genera- 
ese dwelt at Jerusalem. 


gave here a further account of the 
mare which the affairs of religion 
into immediately upon the return 
pple out of Babylon. They had 
or their former neglect of ordi- 
@ under the late want of ordinances. 
se considerations made them very 
ad forward in setting up the wor- 
od among them; andso they began 
ship of God at the right end. In- 
hereof we have here. 
the honse of the Lord was built 
the house of the tabernacle, a plain 
le tent, which they made use of 
time. Those that cannot yet 
have a temple must not be without 
rnacle, but be thankful for that and 
bthe best of it. Never let God’s work 
| a. want ofa place to do it in. 
I ing to the priests and Levites 
}respective employments, they had an 
ne model that was drawn up by Da- 
Samuel the seer, v. 22. Samuel, in 
had drawn the scheme of it, and 
ndation, though the ark was then 
ty, and David afterwards finished 
h acted byimmediate direction from 
vid, as soon as he was anointed 
erin his mind and consulted, 
t it, though he was then in 


peal 


his troubles, and the plan was formed incon- - 


cert between them. This perhaps had been 
little regarded for many ages; but now, after 
a long interrupticn, it was revived. In di- 
viding the work, they observed these ancient 
land-marks. 

Ill. The most of them dwelt at Jerusalem 
(v. 34), yet there were some that dwelt in the 
villages (v. 16, 22), because, it may be, there 
was not yet room for them in Jerusalem, 
However they were employed in the service 
of the tabernacle (v. 25): They were to come 
after seven days from time to time. They 
had their week’s attendance in their turns. 

IV. Many of the Levites were employed 
as porters at the gates of the house of God, 
four chief porters (v. 26}, and, under them, 
others, to the number of 212, v. 22. They 
had the oversight of the gates (v. 23), were 


| keepers of the thresholds, as in the margin 


(v. 19), and keepers of the entry. This seemed 
a mean office; and yet David would rather 
have it than dwell im the tents of wicked- 
ness, Ps. lxxxiv. 10. Their office was, 1. To 
open the doors of God’s house every morn- 
ing (v. 27) and shut them at night. 2. To 
keep off the unclean, and hinder those from 
thrusting in that were forbidden by the law. 
3. To direct and introduce into the courts 
of the Lord those that came thither to wor- 
ship, and to show them where to go and 
what to do, that they might not incur punish- 
ment. This required care, and diligence, and 
constant attendance. . Ministers have work 
to do of this kind. ~ 

V. Here is one Phinehas, a son of Eleazar, 
that is said to be a ruler over them in time 
past (v. 20), not the famous high priest of 
that name, but (as is supposed) an eminent 
Levite, of whom it is here said that the Lord 
was with him, or (as the Chaldee reads it) the 
Word of the Lord was his heiper—the eternal 
Word, who is Jehovah, the mighty one on 
whom help is laid. 

VI. It is said of some of them that, be- 
cause the charge was upon them, they lodged 
round about the house of God, v. 27. It is 
good for ministers to be near their work, 
that they may give themselves wholly to it. 
The Levites pitched about the tabernacle 
when they marched through the wilderness. 
Then they were porters in one sense, bear- 
ing the burdens of the sanctuary, now por- 
ters in another sense, attending the gates 
and the doors—in both instances keeping 
the charge of the sanctuary. 

VII. Every one knew his charge. Some 
were entrusted with the plate, the minister- 
ing vessels, to bring them in and out by 
tale, v. 28. Others were appointed to pre- 
pare the fine flour, wine, eil, &e., v. 29. 
Others, that were priests, made up the holy 
anointing oil, v.30. Others took care of the 
meat-offerings, v. 31. Others of the show- 
bread, ». 32. As in other great houses, so 
in God’s house, the work is likely to be done 
well when every one knows the duty of hia 
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The death of Saul. 


place and makes a business of it. God 1s 
the God of order: but that which is every 
body’s work will be nobody’s work. 

VIII. The singers were employed in that 
work day and night, v. 33. ‘They were the 
chief fathers of the Levites that made a busi- 
ness of it, not mean singing-men, that made 
a trade of it. They remained in the cham- 
bers of the temple, that they might closely 
and constantly attend it, and were therefore 
excused from*all other services. It should 
seem, some companies were continually sing- 
ing, at least at stated hours, both day and 
night. ‘Thus was God continually praised, 
as it is fit he should be who is continually 
doing good. Thus devout people might, at 
any hour, have assistance in their devotion. 
‘Thus was that temple a figure of the heavenly 
one, where they rest not day nor night from 
praising God, Rev. iv. 8. Blessed are those 
that dwell in thy house; they will be still prais- 
ing thee. : 

35 And in Gibeon dwelt the father 
of Gibeon, Jehiel, whose wife’s name 
was Maachah ; 36 And his firstborn 
son Abdon, then Zur, and Kish, and 
Baal, and Ner, and Nadab, 37 And 
Gedor, and Ahio, and Zechariah, and 
Mikloth, 38 And Mikloth begat 
Shimeam. And they also dwelt with 
their brethren at Jerusalem, over 
against their brethren. 39 And Ner 
begat Kish; and Kish begat Saul; 
and Saul begat Jonathan, and Malchi. 
shua, and Abinadab, and Ksh-baal. 
40 And the son of Jonathan was 
Merib-baal: and Merib-baal begat 
Micah. 41 And the sons of Micah 
were, Pithon, and Melech, and Tah- 
rea, and Ahaz. 42 And Ahaz begat 
Jarah ; and Jarah begat Alemeth, and 
Azmaveth, and Zimri; and Zimri be- 
gat Moza; 43 And Moza. begat 
Binea; and Rephaiah his son, Elea- 
sah his son, Azel his son. 44 And 
Azel had six sons, whose names are 
these, Azrikam, Bocheru, and Ish- 
mael, and Sheariah, and Obadiah, and 
Hanan: these were the sons of Azel. 

These verses are the very same with ch. 
viii. 29—38, giving an account of the ances- 
tors of Saul and the posterity of Jonathan. 
There it is the conclusion of the genealogy 
of Benjamin; here it is an introduction to 
the story of Saul. We take the repetition 
as we find it; but if we admit that there are 
in the originals, especially in these books, 
some errors of the transcribers, I should be 
tempted to think this repetition arose froma 
blunder. Some one, in copying out these 
genealogies, having written those words, v 
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Asrael when they fled defore 


v.! given to the spoil and to the v0 
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34 (These dwelt at. 


mistake, was loth ir when lot 
and so let it stand. We have a ale 
law, Redundans non nocet—Reduno 


no harm. 
CHAP. X. 
The design of Ezra, in these books of the Chichi 
serve the records of the house of David, which, | 
sunk and lessened an a common eve by the capti 
more and more illustrious in the eyes of those that lis 
by the nearer approach of the Son of David. ‘And 1 
repeats, not the history of Saul’s reign, but only of 
by which way was made for David to the throne. 1 
ter we have, I. The fatal rout which the Philisi 
Saul’s army, and the fatal stroke-which he gave hi 
1—7. Ul. The Philistines’ triumph therein, ver S—II 
respect which the men of Jabesh-Gilead showed th 
ver. 11,12. {V. The reason of Saul’s rejection, we 1 


N OW the Philistinesfough 
Israel; and the men of 
fled from elore the Philisti ine 
fell down slain in mount Gilbe 
And the Philistines followed h 
ter Saul, and after his sons; ; 
Philistines slew Jonathan, and 1 
dab,and Malchi-shua, the sons 
3 Red the battle went sore ¢ 
Saul, and the archers hit him, 
was wounded of the archers. — 
said Saul to his ona 
thy sword, and thrust me t 
therewith; lest these uncire’ 
come and ate me. But his a 
bearer would not; for he w 
afraid. So Saul took a swo 
fell upon it. 5 And when 
mour bearer saw that Saul w 
he fell likewise on the swo ; 
died. 6 So Saul died, and h 
sons, and all his house dierd ‘ 
7 And when all the men ¢ 
that were in the valley saw t 
fled, and that Saul and his s¢ 
dead, then they forsook th : 
and ‘fed : and the Philisti ne 
and dwelt in them. ' 

This account of Saul’s death ii 
with that which we had, 1 Sam. : 
We need not repeat the expositi 
Only let us observe, 1. Princes si 
people suffer for it. It was a badt 


HK 


and fell down sluin (v. 1), whe 
their cities, and the Phi 
dwelt in them, v. 7. We ne not 
they were at this time g 
they had been before, in 
judges, and were afterall i 
the kings. Samuel had refo 
they were reformed: and ye) 


eee ee 


oie en Ruck in them to deserve 
at; but that which divine Jus- 


gr, if they kindle that fire, they 
t how many may be consumed by 
sir sakes. 2. Parents sin and the 
asuffer for it. When the measure 
inig lity was full, and his day came 
ich David foresaw, 1 Sam. xxvi. 
pemaly descended into battle and 
, but his sons (all but Ish- 
by ished with him, and Jonathan 
he rest, that gracious generous, 
or all things come alike to all. Thus 
iquity of the fathers visited upon 
m, aud they-fell as parts of the 
d father. Note, Those that love 
1 must leave their sins, lest they 
alone in their iniquity, but bring 
} families with themselves, or 
a curse upon them when they are 
a Sinners sin and at length suffer 
elves, though they be long re- 
5 for, though sentence be not exe- 
speedily, it will be executed. It was 
‘Saul; and the manner of his fall 
; Such as, in various particulars, answered 
ssi in. (1.) He had thrown a javelin 
an once at David and missed him; 
sarchers hit him, and he was wounded 
archers. (2.) He had» commanded 
slay the priests of the Lord; and 
‘despair, he commands his armour- 
lo draw his sword and thrust him 
(3.) He had disobeyed the com- 
of God in not destroying the Amalek- 
ad his armour-bearer disobeys him in 
stroying him. (4.) He that was the | 
er of the priests is justly left to him- 
= his own murderer; and his family 
f who cut off the city of the priests. 
say, The Lordis righteous. 
nd it came to pass on the mor- 
hen the Philistines came to 
he slain, that they found Saul 
s sons fallen in mount Gilboa. 
when they had stripped him, 
to ok his head, and his armour, 
sent into the land of the Philis- 
es round about, to carry tidings 
0 oth eir idols, and to the people. 
"seme put his armour in the 
f their gods, and fastened his 
‘the temple of Dagon. 11 
wi en all Jabesh-gilead heard all 
he Philistines had done to Saul, 


a 
7 rey arose, all the valiant men, 
E 
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away the body of Saul, and 

s of his sons, and brought 
bs. Jabesh, and buried their 
Bae pade the oak in Jabesh, 
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and fasted seven days. 13 So Saul 
died for his transgression which he 


-|committed against the Lorp, even 


against the word of the Lorn, which 
he kept not, and also for asking coun- 
sel of one that had a familiar spirit, 


: enquire of if; 14 And enquired 
not of the Lorn: therefore he slew 


him, and turned the kingdom unto 
David the son of Jesse. 


Here, [. From the triumph of the Philis - 
tines over the body of Saul we may learn, 1. 
That the greater dignity men are advanced 
to the greater disgrace they are in danger of 
falling into. Saul’s dead body, because he 
was a king, was abused more than any other 
of the slain. Advancement makes men a 
mark for malice. 2. That, if we give not to 
God the glory of our successes, even the 
Philistines will rise up in judgment against 
us and condemn us; for, when they had ob- 
tained a victory over Saul, they sent tidings 
to their idols—poor idols, that knew not 
what was done a few miles off till the tidings 
were brought them, nor then either! They 
also put Saul’s armour in the house of their 
gods, v.10. Shall Dagon have so honour- 
able a share in their triumphs and the true 
and living God be forgotten in ours? 

Il. From the triumph of the men of Ja- 
besh-Gilead in the rescue of the bodies of 
Saul and his sons we learn that there is a 
respect due to the remains of the deceased, 
especially of deceased princes. We are not 
to enquire concerning the eternal state; that 
must be left to God: but we must treat the 
dead body as those who remember it has 
been united to an immortal soul and must be 
so again. 

Ill. From the triumphs of divine Justice 
in the ruin of Saul we may learn, 1. That the 
sm of sinners will certainly find them out, 
sooner or later: Saul died for his transgres- 
sion. 2. That no man’s greatness can ex- 
empt him from the judgments of God. 3. 
Disobedience is a killing thing. Saul died 
for not keeping the word of the Lord, by 
which he was ordered to destroy the pest g 
ites. 4. Consulting with witches is a sin 
that fills the measure of iniquity as soon as 
any thing. Saul enquired of one that had a 

familiar spirit, and enquired not of the Lord, 

therefore he slew him, v. 13, 14. Saul siew 
himself, and yet it is said, God slew him. 
What is done by wicked hands is yet done 
by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God. Those that abandon themselves to 
the devil shall be abandoned to him; so skall 
their doom be. It is said (1 Sam. xxv. 6} 
that Saul did enguire of the Lord and he an- 
swered him not: but here it is said, Saul did 
not enquire of God; for he did not till he was 
brought to the last extremity, and then it 
was too late 
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David's accession to the throne. 
CHAP. XI. 


Jn this chapter is repeated, 1. The elevation of David to the throne, 

immediately upon the death of Saul, by common consent, ver. 

. Ll. His gaining the castle of Zion out of the hands of the 

Jehusites, ver. 4—9, III, The Seer ay) of the worthies and 
great men of his kingdom, ver. 10—4 


NHEN all Israel eathered them- 
selves to David unto Hebron, 
saying, Behold, we are thy bone and 
thy flesh. 2 And moreover in time 
past, even when Saul was king, thou 
wast he that leddest out and brought- 
est in Israel: and the Lorp thy God 
said unto thee, Thou shalt feed my 
people Israel, and thou shalt be ruler 
over my people Israel. 3 Therefore 
came all the elders of Israel to the 
king to Hebron; and David made a 
covenant with them in Hebron before 
the Lorn; and they anointed David 
king over Israel, according to the 
word of the Lorp by Samuel. 4 
And David and all Israel went to Je- 
rusalem, which is Jebus; where the 
Jebusites were, the inhabitants of the 
land. 5 And the inhabitants of Je- 
bus said to David, Thou shalt not 
come hither. Nevertheless David took 
the castle of Zion, which zs the city 
of David. 6 And David said, Who- 
soever smiteth the Jebusites first shall 
be chief and captain. So Joab the 
son of Zeruiah went first up, and 
was chief. And David dwelt in the 
castle; therefore they called it the city 
of David. 8 And he built the city 
round about, even from Millo round 
about: and Joab repaired the rest of 
the city. 9 So David waxed greater 
and greater: for the Lorp of hosts 
was with him. 
David is here brought to the possession, 
I. Of the throne of Israel, after he had 
reigned seven years in Hebron, over Judah 
only. In consideration of his relation to 
them (v. 1), his former good services, and 
especially the divine designation (v. 2), they 
anointed him their king; he covenanted to 
protect them, and they to bear faith and true 
allegiance to him, v. 3. Observe, 1. God’s 
counsels will be fulfilled at last, whatever 
difficulties lie in the way. If God had said, 
David shall rule, it is'in vain to oppose it. 
2. Men that have long stood in their own 
light, when they have long wearied them- 
selves with their lying vanities, it is to be 
hoped, will understand the things that be- 
long to their peace and return to their own 
mercies. 3. Between prince and people 
there is an original contract, which both 
ought religiously to observe. If ever any 
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prince might have 
spotic power, David 
safely as any have 
and yet he made a covenant with th 
took the coronation-oath, to rule by 
II. Of the strong-hold - of Zion, rh 
held by the Jebusites till David’s timé 
ther David had a particular eye up: 
place fit to make a royal city, or whe 
had a promise of it from God, it se 
one of his first exploits was to mal 
self master of that fort ; and, when hy 
he called it the city of : David, v. if 
reference is had, Ps. ii. 6. I ha 
king upon my holy hill of Zion 
what quickens and engages resolu 
great undertakings. 1. Opposition, 
the Jebusites set David at dein 
Thou shalt not come hither, he re 
force it, whatever it cost him. 2. 
of preferment. When David pro 
give the general’s place to him th at 
lead the attack upon the castle of Zio 
was fired with the proposal, and h 16 
Jirst, and was chief. It has been s 
away honour out of the soldier’s eye! S| 
cut off the spurs from his heels.” ~ 


10 These also are the tl 
mighty men whom David hat 
strengthened themselves with 
his kingdom, and with all 
make him king, according to th 
of the Lorp coneerning Is 
And this is the number of the 
men whom David had;. Jas 
an Hachmonite, the chief off ih 
tains: he lifted up his spea 
three hundred slain by hind 
time. 12 And after him was E 
the son of Dodo, the Ahohite, w 
one of the three mighties. 13 | 
with David at Pas-dammim, an 
the Philistines were gathered t 
to battle, where was a pareel of 
full of barley; and the pec p 
from before the Philistines. 1 
they set themselves in the n 
that parcel, and delivered : 
slew the Philistines; and» 
saved them by a great de 
15 Now three of the thirty ez 
went down to the rock to Dz 
the cave of Adullam ; and the 
the Philistines cicenpelil tp 
of Rephaim. 16 And Da 
then in the hold, and the Phi 
garrison was then at Beth-leh 
And David longed, and said, 
one would give me drink ¢ of t 
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 Beth-lehem, that zs at 
i8 And the three brake 
host of the Philistines, 
water out of the well of 
em, that was by the gate, and 
nd brought z¢ to David : but 
would not drink of it, but 
red it out to the Lorp, 19 And 
i, My God forbid it me, that I 
mld do this thing: shall I drink 
jd of these men that have put 
ss in jeopardy? for with the 
of their lives they brought it. 
e he would not drink it. 
things did these three mightiest. 
d Abishai the brother of Joab, 
chief of the three: for lifting 
‘spear against three hundred, 
y them, and had a name among 
ree. 21 Of the three, he was 
onourable than the two; for 
their captain : howbeit he at- 
not to the first three. 22 Be- 
‘the son of Jehoiada, the son of 
t man of Kabzeel, who had 
y acts ; he slew two lionlike 
i Of Moab : also he went down and 
‘a lion in a pit in a snowy day. 
d he slew an Egyptian, a man 
t stature, five cubits high; and 
Egyptian’s hand was a spear 
weavers beam ; and he went 
0 him with a staff, and plucked 
ar out of the Egyptian’s hand, 
w him with-his own spear. 24 
things did Benaiah the son of 
da, and had a name among the 
3 mighties. 25 Behold, he was 
rable among the thirty, but 
d not to the first three: and 
‘set him over bis guard. 26 
the valiant men of the armies 
Asahel the brother of Joab, El- 
the son of Dodo of Beth- 
_ 27 Shammoth the Harorite, 
the Pelonite, 28 Ira the son 
Tk esh the Tekoite, Abiezer the 
thite, 29 Sibbecai the Husha- 
Tlai the Ahohite, 30 Maha- 
Netophathite, Heled the son 
ah the Netophathite, 31 
e son of Ribai of Gibeah, that 
to the children of Benja- 
naiah the Pirathonite, 32 
the brooks of Gaash, Abiel 
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the Arbathite,, 33 Azmaveth the 
Baharumite, Eliahba the Shaalbonite, 


34 Thesons of Hashem the Gizonite, — 


Jonathan the son of Shage the Ha- 
rarite, 35 Ahiam the. son of Sacar 
the Hararite, Eliphal the son of Ur, 
36 Hepher the Mecherathite, Ahijah 
the Pelonite, 37.Hezro the Carmelite, 
Naarai the son of Ezbai, 38 Joel 
the brother of Nathan, Mibhar the 
son of Haggeri, 39 Zelek the Am- 
monite, Naharai the Berothite, the 
armourbearer of Joab the son of Ze- 
ruiah, 40 Ira the Ithrite, Gareb the 
Ithrite, 41 Uriah the Hittite, Zabad 
the son of Ahlai, 42 Adina the son of 
Shiza the Reubenite, a captain of 
the Reubenites, and thirty with him, 
43 Hanan the son of Maachah, and 
Joshaphat the Mithnite, 44 Uz- 
ziah the Ashterathite, Shama and Je- 
hiel the sons of Hothan the Aroerite, 
45 Jediael the son of Shimri, and Jo- 
ha his brother, the Tizite, 46 Eliel 
the Mahavite, and Jeribai, and Josha- 
viah, the sons of Elnaam, and Ithmah 
the Moabite. 47 Eliel, and Obed, 
and Jasiel the Mesobaite. 


We have here an account of David’s wor- 
thies, the great men of his time that served 
him and were preferred by him. The first 
edition of this catalogue we had, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
8, &c. This is much the same, only that 
those named here from v. 41 to the end are 
added. Observe, 

I. The connexion of this catalogue with 
that which is said concerning David, v.9. 1 
David waxed greater and greater, and these 
were his mighty men. Much of the strength 


and honour of great men is borrowed from 


their servants and depends upon them, which 
cannot but somewhat diminish pomp and 


power in the opinion of those that are wise. 


David is great because he has great men 
about him; take these away, and he is where 
he was. 2. The Lord of hosts was with him, 
and these were the mighty men which he had. 
God was with him and wrought for him, but 
by men and means and the use of second 
causes. By this it appeared that God was 
with him, that he inclined the hearts of those 
to come over to him that were able to serve 
his interest. As, if God be for us, none can 
be against us, so, if God be for us, all shal] 
be for us that we have océasion for. Yet 
David ascribed his success and increase, not 
to the hosts he had, but to the Lord of hosts, 
not to the mighty men that were with him, 
but to the mighty God. whose presence with 
us 1s allan alu. 
«MK < 
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David’s mighty men. 

II. The title of this catalogue (v. 10): These 
are the men who strengthened themselves with 
him. In strengthening him they strength- 
ened themselves and their own interest; for 
his advancement was theirs. What we do 
in our places for the support of the kingdom 
of the Son of David we shall be gainers by. 
In strengthening it we strengthen ourselves. 
It may be read, They held strongly with him 
and with all Israel. Note, When God has 
work to do he will not want fit instraments 
to do it with. If it be work that requires 
mighty men, mighty men shall be either 
found or made to effect it, according to the 
word of the Lord, 

III. That which made all these men ho- 
nourable was the good service that they did 
to their king and country; they helped to 
make David king (v. 10)—a good work. 
They slew the Philistines, and other public 
enemies, and were instrumental to save Israel. 
Note, The way to be great is todo good. Nor 
did they gain this honour without labour and 
the hazard of their lives. The honours of 
Christ’s kingdom are prepared for those that 
fight the good fight of faith, that labour and 
suffer,and are willing to venture all, even life 
itself, for Christ and a good conscience. It 
is bya patient continuance in well-doing that 
we must seek for glory, and honour, and 
immortality ; and those that are faithful to 
the Son of David shall find their names re- 
gistered and enrolled much more to their 
honour than these are in the records of-fame. 

IV. Among all the great exploits of Da- 
vid’s mighty men, here is nothing great men- 
tioned concerning David himself but his pour- 
tag out water before the Lord which he had. 
longed for, v. 18, 19. Four very honourable 
dispositions of David appeared in that action, 
which, for aught I know, made it as great as 
any of the achievements of those worthies. 
1. Repentance for his own weakness. It is 
really an honour to a man, when he is made 
sensible that he has said or done any thing 
unadvisedly, to unsay it and undo it again 
by repentance, as it isa shame to a man 
when he has said or done amiss to stand to 
it. 2. Denial of his own appetite. He longed 
for the water of the well of Bethlehem; but, 
when he had it, he would not drink it, be- 
cause he would not so far humour himself 
and gratify a foolish fancy. He that has 
such a rule as this over his own spirit is better 
than the mighty. It is an honour to a man 
to have the command. of himself; but he 
that will command himself must sometimes 
cross himself. 3. Devotion towards God. 
That water which he thought too good, too 
precious, for his own drinking, he powred out 
to the Lord for a drink-offering. If we have 
any thing better than another, let God be 
honoured with it, whois the best, and should 
have the best. 4. Tenderness of his ser- 
vants. It put him into the greatest confu- 
sion imaginable to think that three vrave 
men should hazard their lives to fetcn water 
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for him. In his ade A 

into blood. It isthe honour of gr 
not to be prodigal of the blood of th 
employ, but, in all the commands the 
them, to put their own souls into thei 
stead. ae 

V. Inthe wonderful achievements « 
heroes the power of God must be ae 
ledged. How could one slay 300 ani 
ther the same number (v. 11, 20), a 
two lion-like men (v. 22), and anotk 
Egyptian giant (v. 23), if they had ne 
the extraordinary presence of God with 
according to that promise, Josh. xxi 
One man of you shall chase a thousand, ; 
Lord your God Fighteth for you ? 

VI. One of these worthies is said t 
Ammonite (v. 39), another a Moabite ( 
and yet the law was that an Ammonite 
Moabite should not enter into the congre 
of the Lord, Deut. xxiii. 3. These, itis 
had approved themselves so hearty 
interest of Israel that in their case | 
thought fit to dispense with that law, a 
rather because it was an indication t 
Son of David would have worthies 
the Gentiles: with him there is neithe: 
nor Jew. 


CHAP. XII. i 


What the mighty men did towards making David king 
the foregoing chapter. Here we are told what 
towards it. It was not all at once, but graduall yo! 
ascended the throne. His kingdom was to last; and 
like fruits that keep longest, it ripened slowly. 
long waited for the vacancy of the throne, it was a 
and those aboye seven years distant, that he ascende 
we are here told, 1. What help came in to him 
make him king of Judah, ver. 1—22. 1. What help: 
him in Hebron, to make him king over all/Israel, a 
years after, ver. 23—40, 


OW. these are they that 

*to David to Ziklag, while } 
kept himself close because of Sa 
son of Kish: and they were a 
the mighty men, helpers of th 
2 They were armed with boy 
could use both the right hand a 
left in hurling stones and si 
arrows out of a bow, even of 
brethren of Benjamin. 3 Thi 
was Ahiezer, then Joash, the s 
Shemaah the Gibeathite; and « 
and Pelet, the sons of Azmavet 
Berachah, and Jehu the Antothi 
And Ismaiah the Gibeonite, a a 
man among the thirty, and 0} 
thirty ; and Jeremiah, and J; 
and Johanan, and Josabad thy 
rathite, 5 Eluzai, and Jerimo' 
Bealiah, and Shemariah, an 
tiah the Haruphite, 6 Elkan 
Jesiah, and Azareel, and Joez 
Jashobeam, the Korhites, | 
Joelah, and Zebadiah, the sons 
roham of Gedor. 8 And of th 


ae 


il unto 
he hold to the wilder- 
of might, and men of war jit 
le, that “could handle shield 
ler, whose faces were like the 
lions, and were as swift as 
pon the mountains; 9 Ezer 
badiah the second, Eliab 
10 Mishmannah the fourth, 
the fifth, 11 Attai the sixth, 
Be esventh, 12 Johanan the 
zabad the ninth, 13 Jere- 
tenth Machbanai the ele- 
i 14 These were of the sons 
d, captains of the host: one of 
t was over a hundred, and the 
over athousand. 15 These 
ey that went over Jordan in the 
aonth, when it had overflown 
j banks ; and they put to flight 
em of the valleys, both toward 
ast, and toward the west. 16 
ere came of the children of 
_and Judah to the hold unto 
17 And David went out to 
_them, and answered and said 
em, If ye be come peaceably 
to help me, mine heart shall 
Sunto you: but if 2 ye be come 
yme to mine enemies, seeing 
no wrong in mine hands, the 
ur fathers look thereon, and 
1S Then the spirit came 
Amasai, who was chief of the 
s, and he said, Thine are we, 
and on thy side, thou son of 
eace, peace, be unto thee, and 
= be to thine helpers; for thy 
elpeth thee. Then David re- 
them, and made them captains 
nd. 19 And there fell some 
sseh to David, when he came 
n the Philistines against Saul to 
‘but they helped them not: 
ords of the Philistines upon 
nt sent him away, saying, 
will fall to his master Saul to the 
of our heads. 20 As he 
Ziklag, there fell to him of 
h _Adnah, and Jozabad, and 
and Michael, and Jozabad, 
-and Zilthai, captains of 
ds that were of Manasseh. 
id they helped David against 
d of the rovers; for they were 
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poets 


all mighty men of malar) and were 
captains i in the host. 22 For at that 
time day by day there came to David 
to help him, until zt was a great host, 
like the host of God. 


We have here an account of those that 
appeared and acted as David’s friends, upon 
the death of Saul, to bring about the revo- 
lution. All the forces he had, while he was 
persecuted, was but 600 men, who served 
for his guards ; but, when-the time had come 
that he must begin to act offensively, Pro- 
vidence brought in more to his assistance. 
Even while he kept himself close, because of 
Saul (v. 1), while he did not appear, to in- 
vite or encourage his friends and well-wishers 
to come in to him (not foreseeing that the 
death of Saul was so near), God was inclin- 
ing and preparing them to come over to him 
with seasonable succours. Those that trust 
God to do his work for them in his own way 
and time shall find his providence outdoing 
all their forecast and contrivance. The war 
was God’s, and he found out helpers of the 
war, whose forwardness to act for the man 
God designed for the government is here 
recorded to their honour. 

J. Some, even of Saul’s brethren, of tne 
tribe of Benjamin, and a-kin to him, came 
over to David, v. 2. What moved them to 
it we are not told. Probably a generous in- 
dignation at the base treatment which Saul, 
one of their tribe, gave him, animated them 
to appear the more vigorously for him, that 
the guilt and reproach of it might not lie 
upon them. These Benjamites are described 
to be men of great dexterity, that were trained 
up in shooting and slinging, and used both 
hands alike—ingenious active men; a few 
of these might do David a great deal of ser- 
vice. Several of the leading men of them are 
here named. See Judg. xx. 16. 

II. Some of the tribe of Gad, though 
seated on the other side Jordan, had such a 
conviction of David’s title to the government, 
and fitness for it, that they separated them- 
selves from their brethren (a laudable separa- 
tion it was) to go to David, though he was 
in the hold in the wilderness (v. 8), probably 
some of his strong holds in the wilderness 
of Engedi. They were but few, eleven in 


all, here named, but they added much to | 


David’s strength. Those that had hitherto 
come in to his assistance were most of them 
men of broken fortunes, distressed, discon- 
tented, and soldiers of fortune, that came to 
him rather for protection than to do him any 
service, 1 Sam. xxii. 2. But these Gadites 
were brave men; men of war, and fit for the 
battle, v. 8. For, 1. They were able-bodied 
men, men of incredible swiftmess, not to fly 
from, but to fly upon, the enemy, and to 
pursue the scattered forees. In this they 
were as swift as the roes upon the mountains 
so that no man could escape from them; and 
yet they had faces like the faces of lions, sa 
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that no man could out-fight them. 2. They 
were disciplined men, trained up to military 
exercises; they could handle shield and 
buckler, use both offensive and defensive 
weapons. 3. They were officers of the militia 
in their own tribe (v. 14), so that though they 
did not bring soldiers with them they had 
them at command, hundreds, thousands. 
4. They were daring men, that could break 
through the greatest difficulties. Upon some 
expedition or other, perhaps this to David, 
they swam over Jordan, when it overflowed 
all its banks, v.15. Those are fit to be em- 
ployed in the cause of God that can venture 
thus in a dependence upon the divine pro- 
tection. 5. They were men that would go 
through with the business they engaged in. 
What enemies those were that they met with 
in the valleys, when they had passed Jordan, 
does not appear; but they put them to flight 
with their lion-like faces, and pursued them 
with matchless fury, both towards the east 
and towards the west; which way soever they 
turned, they followed their blow, and did not 
do their work by halves. 

III. Some of Judah and Benjamin came 
to him, v. 16. Their leader was Amasai, 
whether the same with that Amasa that af- 
terwards sided with Absalom (2 Sam. xvii. 
25) or no does notappear. Now here we have, 

1. David’s prudent treaty with them, 
17. He was surprised to see them, and 
could not but conceive some jealousy of the 
intentions of their coming, having been so 
often in danger by the treachery of the men 
of Ziph and the men of Keilah, who yet 
were all men of Judah. He might well be 
timorous whose life was so much struck at; 
he might well be suspicious who had been 
deceived in so many that he said, in his haste, 
All men are liars. No marvel that he meets 
these men of Judah with caution. Observe, 

(2.) How he puts the matter to them- 
selves, how fairly he deals with them. As 
they are, they shall find him; so shall all 
that deal with the Son of David. [1.] If they 
be faithful and honourable, he will be their 
rewarder : “‘ If you have come peaceably unto 
me, to help me, though you have come late 
and have left me exposed a great while, 
though you bring no great strength with 
you to turn the scale for me, yet I will thank- 
fully accept your good-will, and my heart 
shall be knit unto you ; I will love you and 
honour you, and do you all the kindness I 
can.” Affection, respect, and service, that 
are cordial and sincere, will find favour with 
a good man, as they do with a good God, 
though clogged with infirmities, and turning 
to no great account. But, [2.] If they be 
false, and come to betray him into the hands 
of Saul, under colour of friendship, he leaves 
them to God to be their avenger, as he is, 
and will be, of every thing that is treacherous 
and perfidious. Never was man more vio- 
lently run upon, and run down, than David 
was ‘except the Son of David himself), and 
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ing Israelites. 


v.| and rebuke it. 


yet he had the tes tin 
that there was no wro’ 
meant no harm to nid 
rejoicing in the day o: 
when he feared treachery, to 
cause to him that judges Aahies 
will not be judge in his own cause, 
wise man, nor avenge himself, thor 
of valour; but let’ the righteous 
hath said, Vengeance is mine, do bot! a 
God of our fathers look thereon and reb 
(2.) In this appeal observe, [1. 
God the God of our fathers, bot 
and theirs. Thus he reminded thal mM 1 
deal ill with him; for they were both de 
ants from the same patriarchs, 
dependents on the same God. Thus 
couraged himself to believe that God : 
right him if he should be abused; 
was the God of his fathers and ther 
blessing was entailed on him, and a ¢ 
all Israel and therefore not only a Jui 
all the earth, but particularly concer 
determining controversies between cd 
[2.] He does not imp 
any fearful judgment upon them, 1] 
they should deal treacherously, but y 
destly refers his cause to the divine 
and justice: The Lord look thereon 
judge as he sees (for he sees men’s h 
It becomes those that. 
to God to express themselves 
temper and moderation; for the 
man works not the righteousness of 
2. Their hearty closure with 
Amasai was their spokesman, on wh 
Spirit of the Lord came, not a spirit 
phecy, but aspirit of wisdom and rese 
according to the occasion, putti 
into his mouth, unpremeditated, w 
proper both to give David satisfe 
to animate those that accompa 
Nothing could be said finer, more live 
more pertinent to the occasion. Foi 
self and all his associates, (1.) He pi r¢ 
a very cordial adherence to David, a 
interest, against all that opposed hin 
resolution to stand by him with + 
of all that was dear to him; Thine, a 
David, and on thy side, thou son 6j 
In calling him son of Jesse they rei 
themselves that he was line de 
from Nahshon and Salmon, who » 
days were princes of the tribe 
Saul called him so in disdain (1 § 
xxii. 7), but they looked upon it as his 
They were convinced that he was ¢ 
side, and that God was on his sid 
therefore, Thine are we, Date a 
side. It is good, if we must 
with those that side with God and h 
with them. (2.) He wished prosp 
David and his cause, not ae 
but praying for peace to him a 
friends and well-wishers : “ Pe 
unto thee, all the good thy. heart | 
peace be ta thy helpers, among | 


ckoned, that peace may be on 
assured him of help from hea- 
God helpeth thee ; therefore 
ce may be, and therefore we 
but peace shall be, to thee and 
ers. God is thy God, and those that 
for their God no doubt have him 
elper in every time of need and 
r.’ From these expressions of Amasai 
y take instruction how to testify our 
and allegiance to the Lord Jesus. 
nust be without reservation or power 
ation. On his side we must be for- 
appear and act. To his interest we 
hearty well-wishers: “ Hosanna! 
ty to his gospel and kingdom;” for 
helpeth him, and will till he shall 
@ put down all opposing rule, principality, 
d power. 
David’s cheerful acceptance of them 
s interest and friendship. Charity and 
teach us to let fall our jealousies as 
i as satisfaction is given us: David re- 
hem, and preferred them to be cap- 
of the band. 
Some of Manasseh likewise joined in 
lim, ¥. 19. Providence gave them a 
ir Opportunity to do so when he and his men 
ehed through their country upon this 
- Achish took David with him when 
£ out to fight with Saul; but the lords 
Philistines obliged him to withdraw. 
e have the story, 1 Sam. xxix. 4, &c. In 
return some great men of Manasseh, who 
no heart to join with Saul against the 
ines, struck in with David, and very 
ably, to help him against the band of 
lekites who had plundered Ziklag ; they 
ere not many, but they were all mighty 
en and did David good service upon that 
ccasion, 1 Sam. xxx. See how Providence 
des. David’s interest grew strangely 
when he had occasion to make use of 
22. Auxiliary forces flocked in daily, 
he had a great host. When the promise 
es to the birth, leave it to God to find 
gth to bring forth. 
F 3 
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23 And these are the numbers of 
ie bands that were ready armed to 
\e war, and came to David to He- 
‘on, to turn the kingdom of Saul to 
m, according to the word of the 
ORD. 24 The children of Judah 
at bare shield and spear were six 
yusand and eight hundred, ready 
d tothe war. 25 Of the child- 
Simeon, mighty men of valour 
le war, seven thousand and one 
d. 26 Of the children of Levi 
ousand and six hundred. 27 
ehoiada was the leader of the 
nites, and with him were three 
-and seven hundred; 28 
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ee David’s army. 
And Zadok, a young man mighty of 
valour, and of his father’s house 
twenty and two captains. 29 And of 
the children of Benjamin, the kin- 
dred of Saul, three thousand: for 
hitherto the greatest part of them had 
kept the ward of the house of Saul. 
30 And of the children of Ephraim 
twenty thousand and eight hundred, 
mighty men of valour, famousthrough- 
out the house of their fathers. 31 
And of the half tribe of Manasseh 
eighteen thousand, which were ex- 
pressed by name, to come and make 
David king. 32 And of the children 
of Issachar, which were men that had 
understanding of the times, to know 
what Israel ought to do; the heads 
of them were two hundred; and ali 
their brethren were at their command- 
ment. 33 Of Zebulun, such as went 
forth to battle, expert in war, with all 
instruments of war, fifty thousand, 
which could keep rank: they were 
not of double heart. 34 And of Naph- 
tali a thousand captains, and with 
them with shield and spear thirty and 
seven thousand. 35 And of the Dan- 
ites expert in war twenty and eight 
thousand and six hundred. 36 And 
of Asher, such as went forth to bat- 
tle, expert in war, forty thousand. 
37 And on the other side of Jordan, 
of the Reubenites, and the Gadites, 
and of the half tribe of Manasseh, 
with all manner of instruments of 
war for the battle, a hundred and 
twenty thousand. 38 All these men 
of war, that could keep rank, came 
with a perfect heart to Hebron, to 
make David king over all Israel: and 
all the rest also of Israel were of 
one heart to make David king. 39 
And there they were with David three 
days, eating and drinking: for their 
brethren had prepared for them. 40 
Moreover they that were nigh them, 
even unto Issachar and Zebulun and 
Naphtali, brought bread on asses, and 
on camels, and on mules, and on oxen, 


and meat, meal, cakes of figs, and 


bunches of raisins, and wine, and oil, 
and oxen, and sheep abundantly : for 
there was joy in Israel. 

We have here an account of those who 
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were active in perfecting the settlement of 
David upon the throne, after the death of 
Ishbosheth. We read(ch. xi. 1, and before, 
2 Sam. y. 1) that all the tribes of Israel came, 
either themselves or by their representatives, 
to Hebron, to make David king: now here 
we have an account of the quota which every 


‘tribe brought in ready armed to the war, in 


case there should be any opposition, v. 23. 
We may observe here, 

I. That those tribes that lived nearest 
brought in the fewest—Judah but 6800 (v. 
24), Simeon but 7100 (v. 25); whereas Ze- 
bulun, that lay remote, brought 50,000, Asher 
40,000, and the two tribes and a half on the 
other side Jordan 120,000. Not as if the 
next adjacent tribes were cold in the cause ; 
but they showed as much of their prudence 
in bringing few, since all the rest lay so near 
within call, as the others did of their zeal in 
bringing so many. The men of Judah had 
enough to do to entertain those that came 
from afar. 

il. The Levites themselves, and the priests 
(called here the Aaronites), appeared very 
hearty in this cause, and were ready, if there 
were occasion, to fight for David, as well as 
pray for him, because they knew he was called 
of God to the government, v. 26—28. 

III Even some of the kindred of Saul 
came over to David (v. 29), not so many as 
of the other tribes, because a foolish affection 
for their own tribe, and a jealousy for the ho- 
nour of it, kept many of them long in the 
sinking interest of Saul’s family. Kindred 
should never over-rule conscience. Call no 
man Father to this extent, but God only. 

IV. It is said of most of these that they 
were mighty men of valour (v. 25, 28, 30), of 
others that they were expert in war (v. 35, 36), 
and of them all that they could keep rank, 
v. 38. ‘They had a great deal of martial fire, 
and yet were governable and subject to the 
rules of order—warm hearts but cool heads. 

VY. Some were so considerate as to bring 
with them arms, and all instruments for war 
(v. 24, 33, 37), for how could they think that 
David should be able to furnish them? 

VI. The men of Issachar were the fewest 
of all, only 200, and yet as serviceable to Da- 
vid’s interest as those that brought in the 
greatest numbers, these few being in effect 
the whole tribe. For, 1. They were men of 
great skill above any of their neighbours, 
men that had understanding of the times, to 
know what Israel ought to do. ‘Uhey under- 
stood the natural times, could discern the face 
of the sky, were weather-wise, could advise 
their neighbours in the proper times for 
ploughing, sowing, reaping, &c. Or the ce- 
remonial times, the times appointed for the 


‘ solemn feasts; therefore they are said to call 


the people to the mountain (Deut. xxxiii. 19), 
for almanacks were not then so common as 
now. Or, rather, the political times; they 
understood public affairs,-the temper of the 
mation, and the tendencies of the present 
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events. It is the 
that they know the tim 
of that tribe were greatly intent 
affairs, had good intelligence from al 
made a good use of it. They knew 
rael ought to do: from their obsery 
experience they learned both thei 
others’ duty and interest. In this 
juncture they knew Israel ought 
David king. It was not only exped 
necessary; the present posture of 
called for it. The men of Issach 
mosily in country business, and didn 
intermeddle in public affairs, which ga’ 
an opportunity of observing others 
versing with themselves. A stander 
sometimes more than a gamester. 
were men of great interests; for allt 
thren were at their commandment. “ 
monalty of that tribe having bowed the 
ders to bear (Gen. xlix. 15), the great m 
them at their beck. Hence we 
princes of Issachar, Judg. v.15. The 
how to rule, and the rest knew how t 
It is happy indeed when those that 
lead are intelligent and judicious, an 
who are to follow are modest and obse 
VII. It is said of them all that 
gaged in this enterprise with a pe 
(v. 38), and particularly of the me 
lun that they were not of double h 
‘They were, in this matter, Israe 
in whom was no guile. And this w 
perfection, that they were of one hear 
None had any separate interests, bul 
the public good. \ . 
VIII. The men of Judah, and othe 
adjacent tribes, prepared for the vic 
of their respective camps when they 
Hebron, v. 39, 40. Those that 
least pains in travelling to this con 
or congress of the statés, thought 
obliged to be at so much the more ¢ 
entertaining the rest, that there r 
something of an equality. A noble f 
made (was made for laughter, Eccl. 
upon this occasion, for there was ji 
v. 40. And good reason; for whent 
eous bear rule the city rejoices. Thi 
the throne of Christ is set up in a so 
is, or ought to be, great joy in that so 
provision is made for the feasting ol 
as here for two or three days, but 
whole life, nay, for eternity. F 
CHAP. XII 


In the foregoing chapter we have David made king, 
civil government was happily settled. In th sc 
taken about religion. 1. David consults with the 
tives of the people about bringing up the ark out of 
into a public place; aud it is resolved on, ver. 1— 
a great deal of solemnity and joy, it is cam r 
jearim, ver. 5—8. IM. Uzza is struck dead for 
which, for the present, spoils the solemuity and # 
ceedings, ver. 9—l4. 


AM David consulted wi 
captains of thousands al 
dreds, and with every leader. 
David said unto all the congi 
of Israel, If cé seem good um 


hee _themselyes unto us: 3 
us bring again the ark of our 
ous: for we enquired not at it 
days of Saul. 4 And all the 
tion said that they would do 
the thing was right in the 
all the people. 5 So David 
dall Israel together, from Shi- 
f Egypt even unto the entering 
yath, to bring the ark of God 
: irjath-jearim. 6 And David 
and all Israel, to Baalah, 
to Kirjath-jearim, which. be- 
to Judah, to bring up thence 
of God the Lorn, “that dwell- 
iween the cherubims, whose 
called on it. 7 And they 
e ark of God in a new cart 
the house of Abinadab: and 
a and Ahio drave the cart. 8 
David and all Israel played be- 
od with all their might, and 
Singing, and with harps, andi with 
f ies, and with timbrels, and 
ymbals, and with trumpets. 
, 1. David’s pious proposal to bring 
rk of God to Jerusalem, that the 
ity might be the holy city, v. i—3. 
tt of the story we had not in Samuel. 
y observe in this proposal, 
it as soon as David was well seated 
throne he had thoughts concerning 
: Me of God: Let us bring the ark to us, 
a things he aimed at herein :—(1.) 
) a to God, by showing respect to 
, the token of his presence. As soon 
ad } power in his hand he would use it 
ea idvancement and encouragement of 
bia Note, It ought to be the first and 
care of those that are enriched and 
to honour God with their honours, 
o serve him, and the interests of his 
lom among men, with their wealth and 
Ir. Dayid said not, “What pompous 
li I do now?” or, “ What pleasant 
it, “ What piousthing? >” (2.) Tohave 
m ort and benefit of that sacred oracle. 
us bring it to us, not only that we may 
predit to it, but that it may bea blessing 
” ‘Those: that honour God profit them- 
~ Note, It is the wisdom of those who 
ut in the world to take God’s 
1, to make his oracles their coun- 


is laws their rule. Those are 


say aan CHAR. XIII. 


The removal of the ark. 
; | likely to proceed in the favour of God whe 


thus begin in the fear of God. 
2. That he consulted with the leaders of the 


people about it, v. 1. Though it was with- 
out doubt a very good work, and, being king, 
he had the authority to com mand the doing 
of it, yet he chose rather to do it by consulta- 
tion, (1.) That he might show respect to the 
great men of the kingdom and put honour 
upon them. Though they made him king, 
yet he would not rule with a high hand. He 
did not say, “‘ We will and command, and it 
is our royal pleasure, that you do so and so ; : 
and we will be obeyed;” but, “If at seem good 
to you, and you think that the motion comes 
from the Lord our God, let us send out or- 
ders for this purpose.” No prince that is 
wise will covet to be absolute. The people’s 
allegiance is best secured by taking their con-’ 
currence in their representatives. Happy 
then art thou, O Britain! (2.) That he might 
be advised by them in the manner of doing 
it, whether just now, whether publicly. Da- 
vid was a very intelligent man himself, and 
yet consulted with his captains; for in the 
multitude of counsellors there is safety. It is 
wisdom to make use of the wisdom of others. 
(3.) That, they joming in it, it might pass 
the better for a national act and so might 
pr a national blessing. 

That he would have all the people sum- 
ut to attend on this occasion, both for 
the honour of the ark and for the people’s 
satisfaction and edification, v. 2. Observe, 
(1.) He calls the common people brethren, 
which bespeaks his humility and condescen- 
sion (notwithstanding his advancement), and 
the tender concern he had for them. ‘Thus 
our Lord Jesus is not ashamed to call 
his people brethren, Heb. ii. 11. (2.) -He 
speaks of the people as a remnant that had 
escaped: Our brethren that are left in all the 
land of Israel. They had been under scat- 
tering providences. ‘Their wars with the Phi- 
listines, and with the house of Saul, had 
wasted the country and cut off many. We 
now hope to see an end of. these troubles. 
Let those that are left be quickened by late 
judgments, and present mercies, to seek unto 
God. (3.) He takes care that the priests and 
Leyites especially should be summoned to 
attend the ark; for it was their province in 
a particular manner. Thus Christian magis— 
trates should stir up ministers to do their 
duty when they see them remiss. 

4. That all this is upon supposition that it is 
of the Lord their God. “‘'Though it should seem 
good to you and me, yet, if it be not of the 
Lord our God, we will not do it.” What- 
ever we undertake, this must be our enquiry, 
“Ts it of the Lord? Is it agreeable to his 
mind? Can we approve ourselves to him in 
it? May we expect that he will own us?” 

5. That thus it was requisite they should 
amend what had been amiss in the last reign, 
and, as it were, atone for their neglect - ‘‘ For 
we enquired not at it in the days of Saul, and 
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The death of Uzza. 


with us; let that original error be amended, 
and then we may hope to see our affairs in a 
better posture.” Observe, David makes no 
peevish reflections upon Saul. He does not 
say, “Saul never cared for the ark, at least 
in the latter end of his reign ;”” but, in gene- 
ral, We enquired not at it, making himself 
with others guilty of the neglect. It better 
becomes us to judge ourselves than others. 
Humble good men lament their own share 
in national guilt, and take shame to them- 
selves, Dan. ix. 5, &c. 

II. The people’s ready agreement to this 
proposal (v. 4): The thing was right in the 
eyes of all the people. Nobody could say to 
the contrary, but that it was a very good 
work and very seasonable; so that it was 
resolved, nemine contradicente—unanimously, 
that they would do so. Those that prudently 
propose a good work, and lead in it, will per- 
haps find a more ready concurrence in it than 
they expected. Great men know not what 
a great deal of good they are capable of doing 
by their influence on others. 

III. The solemnity of bringing up the ark, 
v. 5, &c., which we read before, 2 Sam. vi. 
1, &c. Here therefore we shall only observe, 
1. That it is worth while to travel far to attend 
the ark of God. They came out of all parts 
of the country, from the river of Egypt, the 
utmost part south, to the entering of Hemath, 
which lay furthest north (v. 5), to grace this 
solemnity. 2. That we have reason greatly 
to rejoice in the revival of neglected ordi- 
nances and the return of the tokens of God’s 
presence. When the light of religion shines 
out of obscurity, when it is openly and freely 
professed, is brought into reputation, and 
countenanced by princes and great ones, it 
is such a happy omen to a people as is wor- 
thy to be welcomed with all possible expres- 
sions of joy. 3. When, after long disuse, 
ordinances come to be revived, it is too com- 
mon for even wise and good men to make 
some mistakes. Who would have thought 
that David would commit such an error 
as this, to carry the ark upon a cart? 
v. 7. Because the Philistines so carried it, 
and a special providence drove the cart (1 
Sam. vi. 12), he thought they might do so 
tov. But we must walk by rule, not by ex- 
ample when it varies from the rule, no, not 
even by those examples which Providence 
has owned. ; 


9 And when they came unto the 
threshingfloor of Chidon, Uzza put 
forth his hand to hold the ark; for 
the oxen stumbled. 10 And the an- 
ger of the Lorp was kindled against 
Uzza, and he smote him, because he 
put his hand to the ark: and there 
he died before God. 11 And David 
was displeased, because the LorD 
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wherefore that place is calle 
uzza to this day. 12 And Da 
afraid of God that day, sayin 
shall I bring the ark of God 
me? 13 So David brought 
ark home to himself to the 
David, but carried it aside 
house of Obed-edom the Gitti 
And the ark of God remain 
the family of Obed-edom in hi 
three months. And the Lorp 
the house of Obed-edom, and 
he had. 


This breach upon Uzza, which cau: 
joy to cease, we had an account of, 28 
&c. 1. Let the sin of Uzza warn us 
heed of presumption, rashness, ani 
rence, in dealing about holy things ( 
not to think that a good intention w 
a bad action. In our communion } 
we must carefully watch over our ov 
lest familiarity breed contempt, and 
God is in any way beholden to us. 
the punishment of Uzza convinceus 
God with whom we have to do is: 
God. His death, like that of Na 
Abihu, proclaims aloud that God 
sanctified in those that come nigh 
(Ley. x. 3), and that the nearer 
him the more displeased he is with | 
sumptions. Let us not dare to t 
God in our approaches to him; an 
us, through Christ, come boldly to t 
of grace; for we are under the dis 
of liberty and grace, not of bondage 
ror. 3. Let the damp this gave t 
of Israel be a memorandum to us 
rejoice with trembling, and to serve 
with fear, even when we serve him’ 
ness. 4. Let David’s displeas) 
occasion caution us to take heed 
rits when we are under divine reb 
instead of submitting to God, w 
with him. If God be angry with 
we dare to be angry with him? 5 
stop thus put to the solemnity ca 
not to be driven off from our duty 
providences which are only intend 
us from our sins. David should! 
on with this work notwithstanding t 
made upon Uzza; so might the bi 
been made up. 6. Let the bless 
the ark brought with it to the hous 
edom encourage us to welcome G 
nances into our houses, as those th 
the ark is a guest that nobody sha 
nor let it be the less precious to us 
ing to some a stone of stumbling 
of offence. If the gospel be to som 
of death unto death, as the ark w 
yet let us receive it in the love 6 
will be to us a savour of life unto! 
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ae - * , and went out against them. 9 And 
isp, ver13—7. Mil. His eanmiec, che Fadia. | the Philistines came and spread them- 
campeigns, ver-S—I7. This is repeated 


Hiram king of Tyre sent 
essengers to David, and tim- 
dars, with masons and car- 
build himahouse. 2 And 
gerceived that the Lorp had 
med him king over Israel, for’ 
gdom was lifted up on high, 
: of his people Israel. 3 And 
fook more wives at Jerusalem: 
“Dayid begat more sons and 
aters. 4 Now these are the 
8s of his children which he had 
alem; Shammua, and Sho- 
athan, and Solomon, 5 And 

m and Elishua, and Elpalet, 6 
Wogah, and Nepheg, and Japhia, 
ishama, and Beeliada, and 


he. 
we 


3 may observe here, 1. There is no man 
such asufficiency in himself buthe has 
i urs and has reason to be 
for theirhelp: David had averylarge 
Hiram avery little one; yet David 
build himself a house to his mind 
ram furnished him with both work- 
laterials, v.1. Thisisa reason why 
| despise none, but, as we have 
, be obliging to all. 2. It isa 
isfaction to a wise man to be settled, 
good man to see the special provi- 
f God in his settlement. The people 
made David king; but he could not be 
nor think himself happy, till he per- 
lat the Lord had confirmed him king 

el, o. 2. ““ Who shall unfix me if Ged 
me?” 3. We must look upon alt 
ancements as designed for our use- 
| Davids kingdom was lifted up on 
lot for his own sake, that he might 
at, but beeause of his people Israel, 
"might be a guide and protector to 
Ve are blessed in order that we may 
gs. See Gen. xii. 2. We are not 
fi a live, for ourselves. 4. It is 
'to thrive without growing secure 
aigent to the flesh. It was David’s 
| that when he was settled in his 
took more wives (v. 3), yet the 
issue he had added to his honour 
mngth. Lo, children are a heritage of 
#. We had an account of David’s 
“not only in Samuel, but in this 
i, &c.) and now here again; 

| their honour to have such a father. 
when the Philistines heard 
was anointed king over all 
the Philistines went up to 
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selves in the valley of Rephaim. 10 
And David enquired of God, saying, 
Shall I go up against the Philistines ? 
and wilt thou deliver them into mine 
hand? And the Lorp said unto him, 
Go up; for I will deliver them into 
thine hand. 11 So they came up to 
Baal-perazim ; and David smote them 
there. Then David said, God hath 
broken in upon mine enemies by 
mine hand like the breaking forth 
of waters : therefore they called the 
name of that place Baal-perazim. 12 
And when they had left their gods 
there, David gave a commandment, 
and they were burned with fire. 13 
And the Philistines yet again spread 
themselves abroad in the valley. 14 
Therefore David enquired again of 
God; and God said unto him, Go 
not up after them; turn away from 
them, and come upon them over 
against the mulberry trees. 15 And 
it shall be, when thou shalt hear a 
sound of going in the tops of the 
mulberry trees, that then thou shalt 
go out to battle: for God is gone 
forth before thee to smite the host of 
the Philistines. 16 David therefore 
did as God commanded him: and 
they smote the host of the Philistines 
from Gibeon evento Gazer. 17 And 
the fame of David went out into all 
lands ; and the Lorp brought the fear 
of him upon all nations. 


This narrative of David’s triumph over 
the Philistines is much the same with that, 
2 Sam. v.17, &e. 1. Let the attack whick 
the Philistines made upon David forbid us 
to be secure in any settlement or advanee- 
ment, and engage us to expect molestation 
in this world. When we are most easy some- 
thing or other may come to be a terror or 
vexation to us. Christ’s kingdom will thus 
be insulted by the serpent’s seed, especially 
when it makes any advances. 2. Let David’s 
enquiry of God, once and again, upon ocea- 
sion of the Philistines’ invading him, direct 
us im all our ways to acknowledge God—in 
distress to fly to him, when we are wronged 
to appeal to him, and, when we know not 
what to do, to ask counsel at his oracles, to 
put ourselves under his direction, and to beg 
of him to show us the right way. 3. Let 
David’s success encourage <s to resist our 


I vid. And David heard of it, | spiritual enemies, in observance of divine 
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strength. Resist the devil, and he shall flee 
as the Philistines did before David. 4. Let 
the sound of the going in the tops of the 
mulberry trees direct us to attend God’s 
motions both in his providence and in the 


~ influences of his Spirit. When we perceive 
God to go before us let us gird up our loins, 


gird on our armour, and follow him. 5. Let 
David’s burning the gods of the Philistines, 
when they fell into his hands, teach us a holy 
indignation against idolatry and all the re- 
mains of it. 6. Let David’s thankful acknow- 
ledgment of the hand of God in his successes 
direct us to bring all our sacrifices of praise 
to God’s altar. Not unto us, O Lord! not 
unto us, but to thy name give glory. 7. Let 
the reputation which David obtained, not 
only in his own kingdom, but among his 
neighbours, be looked upon as a type and 
figure of the exalted honour of the Son of 
David (v. 17): The fame of David went out 
into all lands ; he was generally talked of, and 
admired by all people, and the Lord brought 
the fear of him upon all nations. All looked 
upon him as a formidable enemy and a de- 
sirable ally. Thus has God highly exalted 
our Redeemer, and given him a name above 
every name. 


CHAP. XV. 


The bringing in of the ark to the city of David was a very good 
work ; it was resolved upon (ch. xiii. 4), and attempted, but not 
perfected; it lay by the way in the house of Obed-edom. Now 
this chapter gives us an account of the completing of that good 
work. I. How it was done more regularly than before. 1. A 
place was prepared for it, ver.1. 2. The priests were ordered to 
carry it, ver. 2—15. 3. The Levites had their offices assigned 
them in attending on it, ver. 16—24. LI. How it was done more 
successfully than before, ver. 25. 1. The Levites made no mis- 
take in their work, ver. 26. 2. David and the people met with 
no damp upon their joy, ver. 27, 28. As for Michal’s despising 
David, it was nothing, ver. 29. 


ses David made him houses in 
the city of David, and prepared 
a place for the ark of God, and pitched 
for it a tent. 2 Then. David said, 
None ought to carry the ark of God 
but the Levites: for them hath the 
Lorp chosen to carry the ark of God, 
and to minister unto him for ever. 3 
And David gathered all Israel to- 


. gether to Jerusalem, to bring up the 


ark of the Lorp unto his place, which 
he had prepared for it. 4 And David 
assembled the children of Aaron, and 
the Levites: 5 Of the sons of Ko- 
hath; Uriel the chief, and his bre- 
thren a hundred and twenty:, 6 Of 
the sons of Merari; Asaiah the chief, 
and his brethren two hundred and 
twenty: 7 Of the sons of Gershom ; 
Joel the chief, and his brethren a 
hundred and thirty: 8 Of the sons 
of Elizaphan; Shemaiah the chief, 


and his brethren two hundred: 9 


Of the sons of Uz 
the chief, and his ‘en a 
and twelve. 11 And David ¢ 
Zadok and Abiathar the p 
for the Levites, for Uriel, A 
Joel, Shemaiah, and Eliel, ar 
minadab, 12 And said unto 
Ye are the chief of the father 
Levites : sanctify yourselves, / 
and your brethren, that ye ma 
up the ark of the Lorp God 
rael unto the place that 1 ha 
pared for it. 13 For because 
ié not at the first, the Lorp o 
made a breach upon us, for f 
sought him not after the due 
14 So the priests and the I 
sanctified themselves to bring 
ark of the Lorp God of Isre 
And the children of the Levit 
the ark of God upon their sh 
with the staves thereon, as 
commanded according to the y 
the Lorp. 16 And Davids 
the chief of the Levites to % 
their brethren to be the singe 
instruments of music, psalten 
harps and cymbals, sounding, 
ing up the voice with joy. 17 
Levites appointed Heman the 
Joel; and of his brethren, As 
son of Berechiah ; and of 
Merari their brethren, Eth 
of Kushaiah; 18 And wi 
their brethren of the second 
Zechariah, Ben, and Jaaziel, al 
miramoth, and Jehiel, and 
Eliab, and Benaiah, and 
and Mattithiah, and Eliphele 
Mikneiah, and Obed-edom, ai 
the porters. 19 So the singe 
man, Asaph, and Ethan, 

pointed to sound with ¢ 
brass ; 20 And Zechariah, 
and Shemiramoth, and 
Unni, and Eliab, and Mé 
Benaiah, with psalteries on 
21 And Mattithiah, and 
and Mikneiah, and Obed: 
Jeiel, and Azaziah, with h 
Sheminith to excel. 22 A 
niah, chief of the Levites, 
song: he instructed about ¢ 


kanah were doorkeepers 
_ 24 And Shebaniah, and 
hat, and Nethaneel, and 
and Zechariah, and Benaiah, 
szer, the priests, did blow 
‘trumpets before the ark of 


es 


jorkeepers for the ark. 

ation is here made for the bringing 
e ark home to the city of David from 
of Obed-edom. It is here owned 
e former attempt, though it wasavery 
work and in it they sought God, yet 
ght him not after the due order, v. 13. 


; and therefore we sped so ill.” 
At is not enough that we do that which 
but we must do it well—not enough 
eek God in a due ordinance, but we 
him in a due order. Note, also, 
awe have suffered for our irregularities 
learn thereby to be more regular; 
nswer the end of chastisement. Let 
low the matter was mended. 1. David 
repared a place for the reception of the 
efore he brought it to him; and thus 
ht in the due order. He had not 
build a house, but he pitched a tent 
£@. 1), probably according to the pat- 
hown to Moses in the mount, or as 
as might be, of curtains and boards. 
ve, When he made houses for himself 
‘city of David he prepared a place for 
_ Note, Wherever we build for our- 

Wwe must be sure to make room for 
‘ark, for a church in the house. 2. 
ow ordered that the Levites or priests 
carry the ark upon their shoulders. 
bethought himself of that which he 
not but know before, that none ought 
wry the ark but the Levites, v.2. The Ko- 
ites carried it in their ordinary marches, 
erefore had no waggons allotted them, 
se their work was to bear upon their 
Iders, Num. vii. 9. But upon extraordi- 
“Occasions, as when they passed Jordan 
ars Jericho, the priests carried 
nis rule was express, and yet David 
self forgot it, and put the ark upon a 
_ Note, Even those that are very know- 
im the word of God, yet have it not 
S so ready to them as were to be wished 
1 they have occasion to use it. Wise and 
men may be guilty of an oversight, 
as soon as they are aware of, they 
ect. David did not go about to jus- 
£ had been done amiss, nor to lay 
€ on others, but owned _ himself 


2), but to see that they assembled 


ecially the sons of Aaron, v. 11. 
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pearing CHAP. Xv./ | Ne 
s skilful. 23 And Bere-|To them he gives that solemn charge (v. 12): 


You are the chief of the fathers of the Leviies, 
therefore do you bring up the ark of the Lord. 
It is expected that those who are advanced 
above others in dignity should go before 
others in duty. “You are the chief, and 
therefore more is expected from you than 
from others, both by way of service your- 
selves and influence on the rest. You did it 
not at first, neither did your duty yourselves 
nor took care to instruct us, and we smarted 
for it: The Lord made a breach upon us ; we 
have all smarted for your neglect; this has 
been by your means (see Mal. i. 9): therefore 
sanctify yourselves, and mind your business. 
When those that have suffered for doing ill 
thus learn to do better the correction is well 
bestowed. 3. The Leyites and priests sanc- 
tified themselves (v. 14) and were ready to 
carry the ark on their shoulders, according 
to the law, v.15. Note, Many that are very 
remiss in their duty, if they were but faith- 
fully told of it, would reform and do better. 
The breach upon Uzza made the priests more 
careful to sanctify themselves, that is, to 
cleanse themselves from all ceremonial pol- 
lution and to compose themselves for the 
solemn service of God, so as to strike a re. 
verence upon the people. Some are mada 
examples, that others may be made exem- 
plary and very cautious. 4. Officers were 
appointed to be ready to bid the ark welcome, 
with every possible expression of joy, v. 16. 
David ordered the chief of the Levites to 
nominate those that they knew to be pro- 
ficients for this service. Heman, Asaph, and 
Ethan, were now first appointed, v.17. They 
undertook to sound with symbols (wv. 19), 
others with psalteries (v. 20), others with 
harps, on the Sheminith, or eighth, eight 
notes higher or lower than the rest, accord- 
ing to the rules of concert, v.21. Some that 
were priests blew with the trumpet (v. 24), 
as was usual at the removal of the ark (Num. 
x. 8) and at solemn feasts, Ps. Ixxxi. 3. And 
one was appointed for song (v. 22), for he 


was skilful in it, could sing well himself and ~ 


instruct others. Note, As every man has 
received the gift, so he ought to minister the 
same, 1 Pet.iv. 10. And those that excel in 
any endowment should not only use it for 
the common good themselves, but teach 
others also, and not grudge to make others 
as wise as themselves. ‘This way of praising 
God by musical instruments had not hitherto 
been in use. But David, bemg a prophet, 
instituted it by divine direction, and added 
it to the other carnal ordinances of that dis- 
pensation, as the apostle calls them, Heb. ix. 
10. The New Testament keeps up singing 
of psalms, but has not appointed church- 
music. Some were appointed to be porters 
(v. 18), others door-keepers for the ark (v. 
23, 24), and one of these was Obed-edom, 
who reckoned it no doubt a place of honour, 
and accepted it as a recompence for the en- 
tertainment he had given to theark He hal 


The removal of the ark. 
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been for three months housekeeper to the 
ark, and indeed its landlord. But, when he 
might not be so any longer, such an affection 
had he for it that he was glad to be 1ts door- 
keeper. 


25 So David, and the elders of Is- 
rael, and the captains over thousands, 
went. to bring up the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lorp out of the house of 
Obed-edom with joy. 26 And it 
came to pass, when God helped the 
Levites that bare the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lor», that they offered 
seven bullocks and seven rams. 27 
And David was clothed with a robe 


_ of fine linen, and all the Levites that 


bare the ark, and the singers, and 
Chenaniah the master of the song 
with the singers: David also had 
upon him an ephod of linen, 28 'Thus 
all Israel brought up the ark of the 
covenant of the Lorn with shouting, 
and with ‘sound of the cornet, and 
with trumpets, and with cymbals, 
making a noise with psalteries and 
harps. 29 And it came to pass, as 
the ark of the covenant of the Lorp 
came to the city of David, that Michal 
the daughter of Saul looking out at 
a window saw king David dancing 
and playing: and she despised him 
in her heart. 


All things being got ready for the carry- 
ing of the ark to the city of David, and its 
reception there, we have here an account of 
the solemnity of this Seah thither from 
the house of Obed-edom. 

I. God-helped the Levites that carried it. 
The ark was no very great burden, that those 
who carried it needed any extraordinary 
help. But, 1. It is good to take notice of 
the assistance of the divine providence even 
in those things that fall within the compass 
of our natural powers: if God did not help 
us, we could not stirastep. 2. In all our 
religious exercises we must particularly de- 
rive help from heaven. See Acts xxvi. 22. 
All our sufficiency for holy duties is from 
God. 3. The Levites, remembering the 
breach upon Uzza, were probably ready to 
tremble when they took up the ark; but God 
helped them, that is, he encouraged them to 
it, silenced their fears, and strengthened 
their faith. 4. God helped them to do it 
decently and well, and without making any 
mistake. If we perform any religious duties 
so as to escape a breach, and come off with 
our lives, we must own it is God that helps 
us; for, if left to ourselves, we should be 
guilty of some fatal miscarriages. God’s 


and with harps ; but ‘ 


ane 
have special need of 
nistrations, that God in the 
fied and his church edified. 4 
help the Levites, the people is ee 
nefit of it. : 
II. When they e ideas ‘the te 
God’s presence with He they offere 
fices of praise to him, 0. 26. This” 
helped them to do. They offered, he 
locks and rams perhaps by way of ator 
for the former error, that it might n 
be remembered against them, as vel 
way of acknowledgment for the h " 
received. 
III. There were great expres 
joicing used: the sacred music was 
David danced, the singers sang, and t] 
mon people shouted, v. 27, 28 
had before, 2 Sam. vi. 14,15. L 
1. That we serve a good master, w 
to have his servants sing at their 
That times of public reformation 4 
should be, times of public rejoicing. 
are unworthy of the ark that are not 
it. 3. It is not any disparageme 
greatest of men to show themselve 
in the acts of devotion. Michal 
spised David (v. 29); but her 
him did not make him at all des 
did not regard it himself, nor d 
were wise and good (and why 
covet the esteem of any but su 
the worse of him. _ 
CHAP. XVI. 
This chapter concludes that great affair of the settler 
ark in the royal city, and with it the settlement o} 
worship of God during the reign of David. es 
lemnity with which the ark was fixed, | ver. 1—6. — 
David gave to be sung on this occasion, ver. a 


settling of the sutee public worship of God in ord 
ward, ver. 37—43. : 


S° they brought the ark o 
and set it in the midst of t 
that David had pitched for i 
they offered burnt sacrifices 
offerings before God. 2 / 
David had made an end o 
the burnt offerings and the p re 
ferings, he blessed the pec ple 
name of the Lorp. 3 
to every one of Israel, both x 
woman, to every one ale of 
and a good piece of flesh, 
of wine. 4 And he appoi 
of the Levites to ministe 
ark of the Lorp, and to 
to thank and praise the Lor 
of Israel: 5 Asaph the chi 
next to him Zechariah, 

Shemiramoth, and Jehiel, 
tithiah, and Eliab, and E 
Obed-edom: and Jeiel w 
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th cymbals ; 6 Benaiah also 
naziel the priests with trum- 
finually before the ark of the 
of God. 
3 a glorious day when the ark of God 
ely in the tent David had 
i for it. That good man had his heart 
ipon it, could not sleep contentedly 
as done, Ps. cxxxii. 4, 5 
le circumstances of the ark were now, 
er than what they had been. It had 
‘ in a country town, in the fields 
now it was removed to a pub- 
ace, to the royal city, where all might 
to it. It had been neglected, as 
jised broken vessel; now it was at- 

fith veneration, and God was en- 
ed of byit. It had borrowed a room in 
rivate | which it enjoyed hy cour- 
wit had a habitation of its own en- 
self, was set in the midst of it, and 
ed into a corner. Note, Though 
ord and ordinances may be clouded 
d for a time, they shall at length 
of obscurity. Yet, 2. They were 
t of what was intended in the next 
m, when the temple was to be built. 
3 was but a tent, a poor mean dwelling; 
fis was the tabernacle, the temple, which 
id im his psalms often speaks of with so 
th affection. David, who pitched a tent 
and continued stedfast to it, did 
than Solomon, who built a temple 
ad yet in his latter end turned his 
it- The church’s poorest times 


Now David was easy in his mind, the 
vas fixed, and fixed nearhim. Nowsee! 
le takes care, 1. That God shall have 

Slory of it. Two ways he gives him 
jar upon this occasion :—(1.) By sacri- 
1), burnt-offerings in adoration of his 
ms, peace-offerings in acknowleds- | 
Of his favours. (2.) By songs; he ap- 
Levites to record this story in a song 

th benefit of others, or to celebrate it 
inselves by thanking and praising the God of 
4. Ail our rejoicings must express 
es in thanksgivings to him from 
our comforts are received. 2. That 
shall have the joy of it. They 
the better for this day’s solemnity ; 
ie gives them all what is worth coming 
‘only aroyal treat in honour of the 
3), in which David showed himself 
jus to his subjects, as he had found 
us to him (those whose hearts are 
ed with holy joy should show it by 
i-handed); but (which is far bet- 

ves them also a Blessing in the name 
rd, as a father, as a prophet, v. 2. 
to God for them, and commended 
his grace. In the name of the 
the Lord (so the Targum), the es- 
Word, who is Jehovah, and 

m all blessings come to us. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


|their sakes, 


David's psalm of praise. 

7 Then on that day David deh- 
vered first this psalm to thank the 
Lorp into the hand of Asaph and 
his brethren. 8 Give thanks unto 
the Lorp, call upon his name, make 
known his deeds among the people. 
9 Sing unto him, sing psalms unto 
him, talk ye of all his wondrous 
works. 10 Glory yein his holy name: 
let the heart of them rejoice that seek 
the Lorp. 11 Seek the Lorp and 
his strength, seek his face continually. 
12 Remember his marvellous works 
that he hath done, his wonders, and 
the judgments of his mouth; 13 O 
ye seed of Israel his servant, ye child- 
ren of Jacob, his chosen ones. 14 
He is the Lorp our God ; his judg- 
ments are in all the earth. 15 Be ye 
mindful always of his covenant; the 
word which he commanded to a thou- 
sand generations; 16 Even of the 
covenant which he made with Abra- 
ham, and of his oath unto Isaac; 17 
And hath confirmed the same to Ja- 
cob for a law, and to Israel for an 
everlasting covenant, 18 Saying, Unto 
thee will I give the land of Canaan, 
the lot of your inheritance ; 19 When 
ye were but few, even a few, and 
strangers in it. 20 And when they 
went from nation to nation, and from 
one kingdom to another people; 21 
He suffered no man to do them 
wrong: yea, he reproved kings for 
22 Saying, Touch not 
mine anointed, and do my prophets 
no harm. 23 Sing unto the Lorp, 
all the earth; show forth from day te 
day his salvation. 24 Declare lis 
glory among the heathen; his mar- 
vellous works among all nations. 25 
For great zs the Lorn, and greatly ‘ce 
be praised: he also-is to be feared 
above all gods. 26 For all the gous 
of the people are idols: but the Lorp 
made the heavens. 27 Glory and 
honour are in his presence; strength 
and gladness are in his place. 28 
Give unto the Lorp, ye kindreds of 
the people, give unto the Lorp glory 
and strength. 29 Give unto the Lorp 
the glory due unto his name: bring 
an offering, and come before him: 
worship the Lorp in the beauty of 
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David’s psalm of praise. 


holiness. 30 Fear before him, all the 
earth : the world also shall be stable, 
that it be not moved. 31 Let the 
heavens be glad, and let the earth re- 
joice: and let men say among the na- 
tions, The Lorpreigneth. 32 Let the 
sea roar, and the fulness thereof: let 
the fields rejoice, and all that is there- 
in. 33 Then shall the trees of the 
wood sing out at the presence of the 
Lorp, because he cometh to judge 
the earth. 34 O give thanks unto 
the Lorn; for he is good; for his 
mercy endureth for ever. 35 And say 
ye, Save us, O God of our salvation, 
and gather us together, and deliver us 
from the heathen, that we may give 
thanks to thy holy name, and glory 
in thy praise. 36 Blessed be the Lorp 
God of Israel for ever and ever. And 
all the people said, Amen, and praised 
the Lorp. 

We have here the thanksgiving psalm which 
David, by the Spirit, composed, and delivered 
to the chief musician, to be sung upon oc- 
casion of the public entry the ark made 
into the tent prepared for it. Some think he 
appointed this hymn to be daily used in the 
temple service, as duly as the day came; 
whatever other psalms they sung, they must 
not omit this David had penned many 
psalms before this, some in the time of his 
troubles by Saul. This was composed be- 
fore, but was now first delivered into the 
hand of Asaph, for the use of the church. 
It is gathered out of several psalms (from the 
beginning to v. 23 is taken from Ps. ev. 1, 
&c.; and then v. 23 to v. 34 is the whole 
96th psalm, with little variation; v. 34 is 
taken from Ps. cxxxvi 1 and divers others; 
and then the last two verses are taken from 
the elose of Ps. cvi.), which some think war- 
rants us to do likewise, and make up hymns 
out of David’s psalms, a part of one and a 
part of another put together so as may be 
lust proper to express and excite the devo- 
(1on of Christians. These psalms will be 
loest expounded in their proper places (if the 
Nord will); here we take them as they are 
put together, with a design to thank the Lord 
(v. 7), a great duty, to which we need to be 
excited and in which we need to be assisted. 1. 
Let God be glorified in our praises; let his 
honour be the centre in which all the lines 
meet. Let us glorify him by our thanks- 
givings (Give thanks to the Lord), by our 
prayers (Call on his name, v. 8), by our songs 
(Sing psalms unto him), by our discourse— 
Talk of all his wondrous works, v.9. Let 
us glorify him as a great God, and greatly to 
be praised (v. 25), as supreme God (above 
x11 gods), as sole God, for all others are idols, 


in his presence, v. 27), Fale! T 
made the heavens), as the ruler of 
creation (His judgments are in all t 
v. 14), and as ours—He is the L 
God. ‘hus must we give unto the J 
glory due to his name (v. 28, 29), and 
and much more, his due, 2. Let o 
edified and instructed: Make known h 
among the people (v. 8), declare h 
among the heathen (v. 24), that tho 
are strangers to him may be led intoa 
ance with him, allegiance to him, ; 
adoration of him. ‘Thus must we si 
interests of his kingdom among m 
all the earth may fear before him, v. 
Let us be ourselves encouraged to 
and trust in God. Those that give g 
God’s name are allowed to glory in u 
to value themselves upon their 

God and venture themselves upon 
mise to them. Let the heart of the 
that seek the Lord, much more of th 
have found him. Seek him, and hiss 
and his face; that is, seek him by 
of his strength, in which he manife 
self. 4. Let the everlasting covenani 
great matter of our joy and praise 
Be mindful of his covenant. In the 
place it is, He will be ever mindful « 
cv. 8. Seeing God never will forg 
never must. The covenant is sal 
commanded, because God has obl 
obey the conditions of it, and bee 
has both authority to make the ‘prot 
ability to make it good. This coyel 
ancient, yet never to be forgotten 
made with Abraham, Isaac, and J 
were long since dead (v. 16—i8), yeti 
to the spiritual seed, and the prox 
pleadable. 5. Let God’s former m 
his people of old, to our ancestors 
predecessors in profession, be commi 
by us now with thankfulness to hi 
Let it be remembered how God Pro 
patriarchs in their unsettled conditi¢ 
they came strangers to Canaan and 
journers in it, when they were few ; 
easily have been swallowed up, ¥ 
were continually upon the remo ve 
exposed, when there were many 
them ill-will and sought to do them: 
yet no man wassuffered to do them’ 
not the Canaanites, Philistines, Ef 
Kings were reproved and piag 
sakes. Pharaoh was so, and 
They were the anointed of the Lor 
fied by his grace, sanctified to h 

had received the unction of the 
were his prophets, instructed ne 
of God themselves and commissiol 
struct others (and prophets are s 
anointed, 1 Kings xix. 16; Isa. lxi. 
fore, if any touch them, they tou 
ple of God’s eye; if om harm wc 
their peril, v. 19—22. 6. Let the 
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aily receive the benefit of it, 
s a subject that can never be exhaust- 
God be praised by a due and 
attendance upon him in the ordi- 
he has appointed : Bring an offering, 
e fruit of the ground, now the fruit of 
of the heart (Heb. xiii. 15), and 
him in the beauty of holiness, in the 
e and in a holy manner, v. 29. Holi- 
beauty of the Lord, the beauty of all 
souls and all religious perform- 
8. Let God’s universal monarchy be 
ar and joy of all people. Let us re- 
‘it: Fear before him, all the earth. 
s rejoice in it: Let the heavens be 
d rejoice, because the Lord reigns, and 

ovidence establishes the world, so 
ough it be moved, it cannot be re- 
nor the measures broken which In- 

dom has taken in the government 
. 30, 31. 9. Let the prospect of the 
nt to come inspire us with an awful 
s. Let earth and sea, fields and woods, 
in the great day of the Lord they 
all be consumed, yet rejoice that he will 
ie, doth come, to judge the earth, v. 32, 


“ In the midst of our praises we 
=) 


10t forget to pray for the succour and 


are in distress (v. 35): Save us, gather 
deliver us from the heathen, those of 
hat are scattered and oppressed. When 
are rejoicing in God’s favours to us we 
a Yemember our afflicted brethren, and 
y for their salvation and deliverance as 
own. Weare members one of another ; 
therefore when we mean, “Lord, save 
, it is not improper to say, ‘ Lord, save 
_Lasily, Let us make God the Alpha 
ega of our praises. David begins 
8), Give thanks to the Lord; he con- 
es (v. 36), Blessed be the Lord. And 
eas in the place whence this doxology 
en (Ps cvi. 48) it is added, Let all the 
2 say, Amen, Hallelujah, here we find 
d according to that directory: All the 
e said, Amen, and praised the Lord. 
n the Levites had finished this psalm 
yer and praise, then, and not til then, 
{people that attended signified their con- 
) and concurrence by saying, Amen. And 
hey praised the Lord, much affected no 
with this newly instituted way of de- 
n, Which had been hitherto used in the 
ls of the prophets only, 1 Sam. x. 5 
if this way of praising God please tie 
better than an ow or a bullock that has 
and hoofs, the humble shall see it and 
, Ps. xix. 31, 32. 
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f of those saints and servants of God 
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work required: 38 And Obed-edom 
with their brethren, threescore and 
eight; Obed-cdom also the son of Je- 
duthun and Hosah ¢o be porters: 39 
And Zadok the priest, and his bre- 
thren the priests, before the taberna- 
cle of the Lorn in the high place that 
was at Gibeon, 40 To offer burnt 
offerings unto the Lorp upon thie 
altar of the burnt offering continually 
morning and evening, and to do ac- 
cording to all that is written in the 
law of the Lorp, which he com- 
manded Israel; 41 And with them 
Heman and Jeduthun, and the rest 
that were chosen, who were expressed 
by name, to give thanks to the Lorn, 
because his mercy endureth for ever; 
42 And with them Heman and Je- 
duthun with trumpets and cymbals 
for those that should make a sound, 
and with musical instruments of God. 
And the sons of Jeduthun were por- 
ters. 43 And all the people departed 
every man to his house: and David 
returned to bless his house. 

The worship of God is not only to be the 
work of a solemn day now and then, brought 
in to grace a triumph; butit ought to be the 
work of every day. David therefore settles 
it here for a constancy, puts it into a method, 
which he obliged those that officiated to ob- 
serve in their respective posts. In the taber- 
nacle of Moses, and afterwards in the temple 
of Solomon, the ark and the altar were to- 
gether; but, ever since Eli’s time, they had 
been separated, and still continued so till the 
temple was built. I cannot conceive what 
reason there was why David, who knew the 
law and was zealous for it, did not either 
bring the ark to Gibeon, where the tabernacle 
and the altar were, or bring them to Mount 
Zion, where the ark was. Perhaps the cur- 
tains and hangings of Moses’s tabernacle 
were so worn with time and weather that 
they were not fit to be removed, nor fit to be 
a shelter for the ark; and yet he would not 
make all new, but only a tent for the ark, 
because the time was at hand when the 
temple should be built. Whatever was the 
reason, all David’s time they were asunder ; 
but he took carethat neither of them should 
be neglected. 1. At Jerusalem, where the 
ark was, Asaph and his brethren were ap- 
pointed to attend, to minister before the ark 
continually, with songs of praise, as every 
days work required, v. 37. No sacrifices 
were offered there, nor incense burnt, be- 
cause the altars were not there ; but David's 
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The service of the ark, — 
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a prayers bid Sereitel ts as incense, ond the 
is hands as the evening "Sacrifice . 


ing up of 
(Ps. exli. 2), so early did spiritual worship 
take place of ceremonial. 2. Yet the cere- 

monial worship, being of divine institution, 
must by no means be omitted; and there- 
fore at Gibeon were the altars where the 
priests attended, for their work was to sa- 
crifice and burn incense, which they did con- 
tinually, morning and evening, according to 
the law of Moses, v. 39,40, These must be 
kept up because, however in their own na- 
ture they were inferior to the moral services 
of prayer and praise, yet, as they were types 
of the mediation of Christ, they had a great 
deal of honour put upon them, and the ob- 
servance of them was of great consequence. 

Here Zadok attended, to preside in the ser- 
vice of the altar; as (itis probable) Abiathar 
settled at Jerusalem, to attend the ark, be- 
cause he had the breast-plate of judgment, 

which must be consulted before the ark: 

this is the reason why we read that in David’s 

time both Zadok and Abiathar were the 
priests (2 Sam. vili. 17; xx. 25), one where 
the altar was and the other where the ark 
was. At Gibeon, where the altars were, 
David also appointed singers to give thanks to 
the Lord, and the burden of all their songs 
must be, For his mercy endureth for ever, 
v.41. They did it with musical instruments 
of God, such instruments as were appointed 
and appropriated to this service, not such as 
they used on other occasions. Between com- 
mon mirth and holy joy there is a vast dif- 
ference, and the limits and distances between 
them must be carefully observed and kept 
up: Matters being thus settled, and the 
affairs of religion put into a happy channel, 
(1.) The people were satisfied, and went home 
pleased. . (2.) David returned to bless his 
house, resolving to keep up his family wor- 
ship still, which public worship must not 
supersede. 


CHAP. XVII. 


This excellent chapter is the same with 2 Sam. vii. “It will be 
worth while to look back upon what was there said upon it. 
Two things in general we have in it:—I. God’s gracious ac- 
ceptance of David’s purpose to build him a house, and the pro- 
mise he made thereupon, ver, 1—l15, ll. David’s gracious aoc- 
ceptance of God’s good promiss to build him am house, and the 
prayer he made thereupon, ver. 16—27. 


OW it came to pass, as David 

sat in his house, that David said 
to Nathan the prophet, Lo, I dwell 
in a house of cedars, but the ark of 
the covenant of the LoRD rematineth 
under curtains. 2 Then Nathan said |. 
unto David, Do all that zs in thine 
heart ; for God 7s with thee. 3 And 
it came to pass the same night, that 
the word. of God came to Nathan, 
saying, 4 Go and tell David my ser- 
vant, Thus saith the Lorp, Thou 
shalt not build me a house to dwell 
in: 5 For I have not dwelt in a 


- | house t 
up . uu 
gone from ten 


of Israel, whom I anya 
my people, saying, Why 
built mea house of cec ars? ; 
therefore thus shalt thou say ur 
servant David, Thus saith the 
of hosts, I took thee from t 
cote, ever from following thes he 
thou shouldest be ruler over m 
ple Israel: 8 And I haye bee 
thee whithersoever thou hast ww. 
and have cut off all thine e 
from before thee, and:have n 
a name like the name of the 
men that are in the enh S$ 
I will ordain a place for 1 
Israel, and will plant thera, ne 
shall dwell in their place, and s 

moved no more; neither sk 

children of wickedness wa 
any more, as at the beginnir 
And since the time that I cor 
judges to be over my peop 
Moreover I will subdue all. 
mies. Furthermore. I tell 


And it shall come to pass, 
days be expired that thou m 
be with thy fathers, that I 
up thy seed after thee,’ 
be of thy sons; and I will 
his kingdom. 12 He shall 
ahouse, and I will establish’ 
for ever... 13 I will be his 
he shall be my son : and 
take my mercy away from 
took zé from him. that 
thee: 14 But I ‘will se 
mine house and in my k ir 
ever: and his throne ‘sh 
tablished for evermore. 15 
ing to all these words, an 
to all this vision, so did 
unto David. 
Let us observe here, 
I. How desirous and solici 
should be to serve the ini 
kingdom in the world, to the utm 
capacity. David could not be east 
of cedar while the ark was 
curtains, v.1 ‘The concerns 


is cares and projects are. 
all I do for my children to get 
*them? What shall I do to fill 
; and enlarge my dominions?” 
t shall I do for God, to serve 
ar him?” Those that are con- 
here to bestow their fruits and their 
puld do well to enquire what condi- 
ark is in, and whether some may not 
bestowed upon it. 

ow ready God’s prophets should be 
ge every good purpose. Nathan 
sooner aware of David’s good de- 
he bade him go and do all that was 
| his heart (v. 2), for he had no reason 
ubt but that God was with him in it. 
s should stir up the gifts and graces 
‘im others as well as in themselves. 

dow little God affects external pomp 
our in his service. His ark was 
th a tabernacle (v. 5) and he never 
as mentioned the building of a house 
no, not when he had fixed his people 
at and goodly cities which they builded 
eut. vi. 10. He commanded the judges 
his people, but never bade them build 
louse, v. 6. We may well be content 
ile with mean accommodations; God’s 

so. 

w graciously God accepts his peo- 
od purposes, yea, though he himself 
vents the performance of them. David 
ot build this house, v.4. He must 
are for it, but not do it; as Moses must 
rael within sight of Canaan, but must 
ve it to Joshua to put them in pos- 
of it. It is the prerogative of Christ 
both the author and finisher of his 
_ Yet David must not think that, because 
Mot permitted to build the temple, 1. 
ferment was in vain; no, “I took 
the sheep-cote, though not to be a 
of the temple, yet to be ruler over my 
yrael; that is honour enough for thee; 
e other to one that shall come after 
.7. Why should one man think to 
-all the business and to bring every 
ork to perfection? let something be 
x those that succeed. God had given 
ctories, and made him a name (v. 8), 
arther, intended by him to establish 
eople Israel and secure them against 
enemies, v.9. That must be his work, 
is a man of war and fit for it, and he 
let the building of churches be left to 
that was never cut out for a soldier. 
|, 2. Must he think that his good purpose 
in, and that he should lose the re- 
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no, it being God’s act to prevent 
sution of it, he shall be as fully re- 
se as if he had done it: ‘‘ The Lord 
hee @ house, and annex the crown 
it,” v.10. If there be a2 willing 
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rewarded. Nor, 3. Must he think that be- 
cause he might not do this good work there- 
fore it would never be done, and that it was 
in vain to think of it; no, I will raise up thy 
seed, and he shall build me a house, v. 11, 12. 
God’s temple shall be built in the time ap- 
pointed, though we may not have the honour 
of helping to build it or the satisfaction of 
seeing it built. Nor, 4. Must he confine his 
thoughts to the temporal prosperity of his 
family, but must entertain himself with the 
prospect of the kingdom of the Messiab, 
who should descend from his loins, and 
whose throne should be established for ever- 
more, v. 14. Solomon was not himself so 
settled in God’s house as he should have 
been, nor was his family settled in the king- 
dom: ‘But there shall one descend from 
thee whom I will settle in my house and in 
my kingdom,” which intimates that he should 
be both a high priest over the house of God 
and should have the scle administration of 
the affairs of God’s kingdom among men, 
all power both in heaven and in earth, in the 
house and in the kingdom, m the church 
and in the world. He shall be a priest upon 
his throne, and the counsel of peace shall be 
between them both, and he shall build the temple 
of the Lord, Zech. vi. 12, 13. 

16 And David the king came and 
sat before the Lorn, and said, Who 
am 1, O Lorp God, and what is mine 
house, that thou hast brought me hi- 
therto? 17 And yet this wasa small 
thing in thine eyes, O God; for thou 
hast also spoken of thy servant’s house 
for a great while to come, and hast 
regarded me according to the estate 
of a man of high degree, O Lorp 
God. 18 What can David speak 
more to thee for the honour of thy 
servant? for thou knowest thy ser- 
vant. 19 O Lory, for thy servant’s 
sake, and according to thineownheart, 
hast thou done all this greatness, in 
making known all these great things. 
20 O Lor», there ts none like thee, 
neither zs there any God beside thee, 
according to all that we have heard 
with ourears. 21 And what one na- 
tion in the earth zs like thy people 
Israel, whom God went to redeem to 
be his own people, to make thee a 
name of greatness and terribleness, by 
driving out nations from before thy 
people, whom thou hast redeemed 
out of Egypt? 22 For thy people 
Israel didst thou make thine own 
people for ever ; and thou, Lorp, be- 
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for ever, and do as thou hast said. 24 
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David's grateful acknowledgment. 1 CHRONICLES. ers ee 
camest their God. 23 Therefore now, | /ooked upon me At form 
Lorp, let the thing that thou hast | ™ the highest, the 


spoken concerning thy servant and made me to see accordin 


: ; the majest the Lord God.’ 
concerning his house be established pars YT ; for, as Abr 


David, saw his day and was glad, s 
faith, saw him in fashion as a man,t 
made flesh, and yet saw his glory 
the only-begotten of the Father. An 
that which God spoke concerning | 
for a great while to come, the fore 
which affected him more than an’ 
And let it not be thought strange thi 
should speak so plainly of the two ni 
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Let it even be established, that thy 
namemay be magnified forever, saying, 
The Lorp of hosts is the God of Is- 
rael, even a God to Israel: and /eé the 
house of David thy servant be esta- 
blished before thee. 25 For thou, O 


my God, hast told thy servant that 
thou wilt build him a house: there- 
fore thy servant hath found in his 
heart to pray before thee. 26 And 
now, Lorn, thou art God, and hast 
promised this goodness unto thy ser- 
vant: 27 Now therefore let it please 
thee to bless the house of thy servant, 
that it may be before thee for ever: 
for thou blessest, O Lorp, and 7 shall 
be blessed for ever. 

We have here David’s solemn address to 
God, in answer to the gracious message he 
had now received from him. By faith he 
receives the promises, embraces them, and is 
persuaded of them, ‘as the patriarchs, Heb. 
xi. 13. How humbly does he here -abase 
himself, and acknowledge his own unworthi- 
ness! How highly does he adyance the 
name of God and admire his condescending 
grace and favour! With what devout affec- 
tions does he magnify the God of Israel 
and what a value has he for the Israel 
of God! With what assurance does he 
build upon the promise, and with what a 
lively faith does he put it in suit! Whatan 
example is this to us of humble, believing, 
fervent prayer! ‘The Lord enable us all 
thus to seek him! These things were largely 
observed, 2 Sam. vii. We shall therefore 
here observe only those few expressions in 
which the prayer, as we find it ‘here, differs 
from the record of it there, and has some- 
thing added to it. 

I. That which is there expressed by way 
of question (Is this the manner of men, O 
ord God?) is here an acknowledgment : 
“Thou hast regarded me according to the 
estate of a man of high degree. Thou hast 
made me a great man, and then treated me 
accordingly.”” God, by the covenant-rela- 
tions into which he admits believers, the 
titles he gives them, the favours he bestows 
on them, and the preparations he has made 
for them, regards them according to the es- 
tate of men of high degree, though they are 
mean and vile. Having himself distinguished 
them, he treats them as persons of distinc- 


tion, according to the quality he has been 
pleased to put upon them. Some give these 
words here another reading: Thou hast 


Christ who in spirit called him Lord 
he knew he was to be his Son (Ps. ex. 
foresaw him lower than the angels-fo} 
while, but afterwards crowned with | 


unto thee, it is here added, for the hi 


honour, Heb. ii. 6, 7. a 
II. Afterthe words What can Davi: 


thy servant ? v.18. Note, The hon 
puts upon his servants, by taking #l 
covenant and communion with-hims 
great that they need not, they canno 
to be more highly honoured. Were 
sit down and wish, they could n¢ 
more for their own honour than the 
God has spoken. fi 
III. It is very observable that 
Samuel is said to be for thy word’ 
here said to be for thy servant’ 
19. Jesus Christ is both the Won 
(Rev. xix. 13) and the servant of G 
xlii. 1), and it is for his sake, upon’ 
of his mediation, that the promises 
made and made good to all belies 
in him that they are yea and amen. 
sake is all this kindness done, for 
it is made known; to him we owe 
greatness and from him we are to © 
these great things; they are the uns 
riches of Christ, which, if by faith 
themselves and see in the hand of 
Jesus, we cannot but magnify as grea 
the only true greatness, and speak 
ably of accordingly. ‘UK 
IV. In Samuel, the Lord of hos 
to be the God over Israel; here hei 
be the God of Israel, even a God to | 
24, His being the God of Israel | 
his having the name of their Go 
calling himself; his being a Gog 
bespeaks his answering to the name 
ing up the relation, and doing all 
them which might be expected fr 
There were those that were called 
such aad such nations, gods of Ass 
Egypt, gods of Hamad and Arpad; 
were no gods to them, for they sto 
in no stead at all, were mere ci 
thing but a name. But the God of 
a God to Israel; all his attributes 
fections redound to their real benef 
vantage. Happy therefore, thrice 
the people whose God is Jehovah sf 
be a God to them, a God all-sufficié 


« 


sing ae in Samuel are, 
ug let the house of thy servant 
per. That is the language of 
“But the closing words here 
ge of a most holy faith: For 
; _ O Lord! ! and it shall be blessed 
27. 1. He was encouraged to 
because God had intimated to 
d blessings in store for him 
nly: “‘ Thou blessest, O Lord! 
re unto thee shall all flesh come 
; unto thee do I come for the 
ised to me.” Promises are in- 
rect and excite prayer. Has God 
ili bless? Let our hearts answer, 
ss me. 2. He was earnest for the 
because he believed that those 


Thou blessest, and it shall be blessed. 
but deg the blessing; it is God that 
it. What he designs he effects ; 
promises he performs ; saying ar 
two things with him. Nay, 
ed for ever. His blessings yall 
ced, cannot be opposed, and the 
f by them are such as will 
‘and days. David’s prayer con- 
sas God’s promise did (v. 14) with that 
is for ever. God's word looks at 
and so should our desires and 


CHAP. XVIII. 


) ‘his prayer we had an account of in the foregoing 
immediately that which one might reason- 
im account of his prosperity: for those that sek 
4 of God and the righteousness thereof, as David 

other things added to them as far as God sees 
Here is, §. His prosperity abroad. He con- 
listines (ver. 1), the Moabites (ver. 2), the king 
3, 4), the Syrians (ver. 5—3), made the king of 
(ver. 9—11), and the Edomites, ver. 13, 13. 
ity at home. His court and kingdom flonrished, 
All this we bad an account of before, 2 Sam. viii. 


J after this it came to pass, 
hat David smote the Philis- 
and subdued them, and took 
md her towns out of the hand 
Philistines. 2 And he smote 
3 and the Moabites became 
Hs servants, and brought gifts. 
d David smote adaxends ‘king 
nh unto Hamath, as he exit 
sh his dominion by the river 
. 4 And David took from 
sand chariots, and seven 
id horsemen, and twenty thou- 
seamen: David also houghed 
ie chariot horses, but reserved 
al undred chariots. 5 And 
Syrians of Damascus came 
adarezer king of Zobah, 
‘ of the Syrians two awe 

6 Then Da- 


garrisons in Syria-damascus; 
yrians became David’s ser- 
i Thus the 
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XVIII. - David's victoriee. 


Lorp preserved David whithersoever 
he went. 7 And David took the 
shields of gold that were on the ser- 
vants of Hadarezer,and brought them 
to Jerusalem. 8 Likewise from Tib- 
hath, and from Chun, cities of Ha- 
darezer, brought David very much 
brass, wherewith Solomon made the 
brasen sea, and the pillars, and the 
vessels of brass. 


After this, it is said (v-1), Dad did those 
great exploits. After the sweet communion 
he had had with God by the word and 
prayer, as mentioned in the foregoing chap- 
ter, he went on in his work with extraor- 
dinary vigour and courage, conquering and to 
conquer. Thus Jacob, after his vision, lifted 
up his feet, Gen. xxix. 1. 

We have taken a view of these victories 
t| before, and shall now only observe, 1. Those 
that have been long enemies to the Israel of 
God will be brought down at last. The Phi- 
listines had, for several generations, been 
vexatious to Israel, but now David subdued 
them, v. 1. Thus shall all opposing rule, 
principality, and power, be, at the end ot 
time, put down by the Son of David, and 
the most inveterate enemies shall fall before 
him. 2. Such is the uncertainty of this 
world that frequently men lose their wealth 
and power when they think to confirm it. 
Hadarezer was smitten as he went to establish 
his dominion, v. 3. 3. A horse is a vain thing 
for safety, so David said (Ps, xxxiii. 17), and 
it seems he believed what he said, for he 
houghed the chariot-horses, v. 4. Being re- 
solved not to trust to them (Ps. xx. 7), he 
would not use them. 4. The enemies of 
God’s church are often made to ruin them- 
selves by helping one another, v.5. The 
Syrians of Damascus were smitten when 
they came to help Hadarezer. When hand 
thus joins in hand they shall not only not 
go unpunished, but thereby they shall be 
gathered as the sheaves into the floor, Mic. iy. 
11,12. 5. The wealth of the sinner sometimes 
proves to have been laid up for the just. 
The Syrians brought gifts, v. 6. Their 
shields of gold and their brass were brought 
to Jerusalem, v. 7, 8. As the tabernacle was 
built of the spoils of the Egyptians, so the 
temple of the spoils of other Gentile nations, 
a happy presage of the interest the Gentiles 
should have in the gospel church. 


9 Now when Tou king of Hamath 
heard how David had smitten all the 
host of Hadarezer king of Zobah; 
10 He sent Hadoram his son to king 
David, to enquire of his welfare, and 
to congratulate him, because he had 
fought against Hadarezer, and smit- 
ten him ; (for Hadarezer had war 
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Ill usage of David’s servants. 


with Tou ;) and with him all manner 
of vessels of gold and silver and brass. 
11 Them also king David dedicated 
unt the Lorp, with the silver and 
the old that he brought from all these 
nations; from Edom, and from Moab, 
and from the children of Ammon, and 
from the Philistines, and from Ama- 
lek. 12 Moreover Abishai the son 
of Zeruiah slew of the Edomites in 
the valley of salt eighteen thousand. 
13 And he put garrisons in Edom; 
and all the Edomites became David’s 
servants. Thus the Lorp preserved 
David whithersoever he went. 14 So 
David reigned over all Israel, and exe- 
cuted judgment and justice among all 
his people. 15 And Joab the son of 
Zeruiah was over the host; and Je- 
hoshaphat the son of Ahilud,recorder. 
16 And Zadok the son of Ahitub, 
and Abimelech the son of Abiathar, 
were the priests; and Shavsha was 
scribe; 17 And Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada was over the Cherethites 
and the Pelethites; and the sons of 


David were chief about the king. 
Here let us learn, 1. That it is our interest 
to make those our friends who have the pre- 
sence of God with them. The king of Ha- 
ma h, hearing of David’s great success, sent 
to congratulate him and to court his favour 
with a noble present, v. 9, 10." It is in vain 
to contend with the Son of David. Kiss the 
Son, therefore, lest he be angry ; let the kings 
and judges of the earth, and all inferior 
people too, be thus wise, thus instructed. 
The presents we are to bring him are not 
vessels of gold and silver, as here (those shall 
be welcome to him who have no such pre- 
sents to bring), but our hearts and sincere 
affections, our whole selves, we must present 
to him as living sacrifices. 2. That what 
God blesses us with we must honour him 
with. The presents of his friends, as well 
as the spoils of his enemies, David dedicated 
unto the Lord (v. 11), that is, he laid them up 
towards the building and enriching of the 
temple.. That is most truly and most com- 
fortably our own which we have consecrated 
unto the Lord, and which we use for his 
glory. Let our merchandise and our hire 
be holiness to the Lord, Isa. xxiii. 18. 3. 
That those who take’ God along with them 
whithersoever they go may expect to pros- 
per, and be preserved, whithersoever they 
go. It was said before (v. 6), and here it is 
repeated (v. 13) that the Lord preserved Da- 
vid whithersoever he went. Those are always 
under the eye of God that have God always 
in their eye. 4. God gives men power, not 


that they may look. 
they may do good with it 
reigned over all Israel he execu 
and justice among all. e 
swered the end of his eleyz 
not so intent on his conquests abr 
neglect the administration of justice 
Herein he served the purposes of t 
dom of providence, and of that Go¢ 
in the throne judging right ; and he 
eminent type of the Messiah, the s 
whose kingdom is a right sceptre. — 


CHAP. XIX. 


The story is here repeated of David’s war with the 
the Syrians their allies, and the victories he obtaiy 
which we read just as it is here related, 2 Sam. x 
David’s civility to the king of Ammon, in sendiz 
of condolence to him on oceasion of his father’s ¢ 
II. His great incivility to David, in the base us 
his ambassadors, ver. 8,4. III. David’s just r 
and the war which broke out thereupon, in whieh 
acted with policy in bringing the Syrians to th 
(ver. 6,7), Joab did bravely (ver, 8—13), and 1 
and again victorious, ver. 14—19. ) 


NOW it came to pass af 
_N that Nahash the king of t 
ren of Ammon died, and 
reigned in his stead. 2 An 
said, I will show kindne; 
Hanun the son of Nahash, » 
his father showed kindnes 
And David sent messenge: 
fort him concerning his fatl 
the servants of David came 
land of the children of An 
Hanun, to comfort him. 3 
princes of the children of 
said to Hanun, Thinkest 
David doth honour thy fe 
he hath sent comforters ut 
are not his servants come 
for to search, and to overthro 
spy out the land?) 4 Whe: 
nun took Dayid’s servants, a 
them, and cut off their gar 
the midst hard by their butt 
sent them away. 5 Then f 
certain, and told David ho 
were served. And he sent 
them: for the men wer 
ashamed. And the king sa 
at Jericho until your beards | 
and then return. h 


a 
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good people to be neighbh 

cially to be grateful. Da id 
spect to Hanun because he 18 
bour; and religion teaches us to 
obliging to all, to honour ne 
ready to do all offices of kit 
we live among ; nor must ¢ 
gion be any obstruction to 
sides this, David remembered 


Let us here observe, 1. That 
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to him. Those that 


ndness must return it as they 

opportunity: those that 
from the parents must re- 
ldren when they are gone. 
1 the proverb of the ancients, 
ceedeth from the wicked, 
3. The vile person will speak 
he instruments of the churl 
il, to destroy those with lying words 
right, Isa. xxxii. 6, 7.. Those that 
e, and design ill themselves, are apt 
jealous and to suspect ill of others 

se. Hanun’s servants suggested 
d’s ambassadors came as spies, as 
tj and mighty a man as David 
do so mean a thing (if he had any 
the Ammonites, he could effect 
force, and had no occasion for 
mt practices), or as if a man of 
and honour would do so base a 
ef Hanun hearkened to the sug- 
and, against the law of nations, 

wid’s ambassadors villanously. 3. 
ht to protect their servants, and 
est tenderness to concern them- 
them if they come by any loss or 
their service. David did so for 
sadors, v. 5. Christ will doso for 


s; and let all masters thus give 
accents that which is just and equal. 
nd when the children of Am- 
w that they had made them- 
ious to David, Hanun and 
fren of Ammon sent a thou- 
ents of silver to hire them 
sand horsemen out of Meso- 
, and out of Syria-maachah, 
tof Zobah. 7 So they hired 
and two thousand chariots, and 
¢ of Maachah and his people ; 
me and pitched before Mede- 
And the children of Ammon ga~- 
i themselves together from their 
nd came to battle. 8 And 
avid heard of it, he sent Joab, 
‘the host of the mighty men. 
d the children of Ammon came 
nd put the battle in array before 
eof the city: and the kings 
yere come were by themselves 
field. 10 Now when Joab saw 
the battle was set against him 
2 and behind, he chose out of 
oice of Israel, and put them 
against the Syrians. 11 And 
of the people he delivered 
hand of Abishai his bro- 
‘they set themselves in array 
st e children of Ammon. 12 
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| “fhe defeat of the Ammonites, 
And he said, If the Syrians be too 
strong for me, then thou shalt help 
me: but if the children of Ammon 
be too strong for thee, then I will help 
thee. 13 Be of good courage, and 
let us behave ourselves valiantly for 
our people, and for the cities of our 
God: and let the Lorn do that which 
is good in his sight. 14 So Joaband 
the people that were with him drew 
nigh beforetheSyrians unto the battle; 
and they fled before him. 15 And 
when the children of Ammon saw 
that the Syrians were fled, they like- 
wise fled before Abishai his brother, 
and entered into the city. Then Joab 
came to Jerusalem. 16 And when the 
Syrians saw that they were put to the 
worse before Israel, they sent mes- 
sengers, and drew forth the Syrians 
that were beyond the river: and Sho- 
phach the captain of the host of Ha- 
darezer went before them. 17 And 
it was told David; and he gathered all 
Israel, and passed over Jordan, and 
came upon them, and set the battle in 
array against them. So when David 
had put the battle in array against 
the Syrians, they fought with him. 
18 But the Syrians fled before Israel; 
and David slew of the Syrians seven 
thousand menwhich fought in chariots, 
and forty thousand footmen, and killed 
Shophach the captain of the host. 19 
And when the servants of Hadarezer 
saw that they were put to the worse 
before Israel, they made peace with 
David, and became his servants : nei- 
ther would the Syrians help the child- 
ren of Ammon any more. 

We may see here, 1. How the hearts of 
sinners that are marked for ruin are hard- 
ened to their destruction. ‘The children of 
Ammon saw that they had made themselves 
odious to David (v. 6), and then it would have 
been their wisdom to desire conditions of 
peace, to humble themselves and offer any 
satisfaction for the injury they had done him, 
the rather because they had made themselves 
not only odious to David, but obnoxious to 
the justice of God, who is King of nations, 
and will assert the injured rights and main- 
tain the violated laws of nations. But, in- 
stead of this, they prepared for war, and so 
brought upon themselves, by David’s hand, 
those desolations which he never intended 
them. 2. Howthe courage of brave men 1s 
heightened and invigorated by difficulties 
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The defeat of the Ammonites. — 1 “CHRONICLE ES. Pe 


When Joab saw that the battle was set 
against him before and behind (v. 10), in- 
stead of meditating a retreat, he doubled his 
resolution; and, though he could not double, 
he divided his army, and not only spoke, but 
acted, like a gallant man, that had great pre- 
sence of mind when he saw himself sur- 
rounded. He engaged with his brother for 
mutual assistance (v. 12), excited himself and 
the rest of the officers to act vigorously in 
their respective posts, with an eye to God’s 
glory and their country’s good, not to any 
honour and advantage of their own, and 
then left the issue to God: Let the Lord do 
that which is right in his sight. 3. How vain 
the greatest art and strength are against 
justice and equity. The Ammonites did 
their utmost to make the best of their posi- 
tion: they brought as good a force into the 
field, and disposed it with as much policy as 
possible; yet, having a bad cause, and acting 
in defence of wrong, it would not do; they 
were put to the worst. Right will prevail 
and triumph at last. 4. To how little pur- 
pose it is for those to rally again, and rein- 
force themselves, that have not God on their 
side. ‘The Syrians, though in no way con- 
cerned in the merits of the cause, but serv- 
ig only as mercenaries to the Ammonites, 
when they were beaten, thought themselves 
concerned to retrieve their honour, and there- 
fore called in the assistance of the Syrians 
on the.other side Euphrates; but to no pur- 
pose, for still they fled before Israel (v. 18); 
they lost 7000 men, who are said to be the 
men of 709 chariots, 2 Sam. x. 18. For, as 
now in a man of war for sea-service they 
allot ten men to a gun, so then, in land- 
service, ten men to achariot. 5. Those who 
have meddled with strife that belongs not to 
them, and haye found that they meddled to 
their own hurt, do well to learn wit at length 
and meddle no further. The Syrians, find- 
ing that Israel was the conquering side, not 
only broke off their alliance with the Am- 
monites and would help them no more (v.19), 
but made peace with David and became his 
servants. Let those who have in vain stood 
it out against God be thus wise for them- 
selves, and agree with him auickly, while 
they are in the way. Let them become his 
servants; for they cannot but see themselves 
undone if they be his enemies. 


CHAP. XX. 


Here is a repetition of the story of David’s wars, 1. With the Am- 
monites, and the taking of Rabbah, ver. 1—3. 11. With the 
giants of the Philistines, ver. 4—S, ; 


1, ples it came to pass, that after the 
year was expired, at the time 
that kings go out to battle, Joab led 
forth the power of the army, and 
wasted the country of the children of 
Ammon, and came and besieged Rab- 
bah. But David tarried at J ale 
And Joab smote Rabbah, and. de- 


and found it to wei 
and there were preciou 
and it was dabulpone David's! 
he brought also exceeding mil 
out of the city. 3 And he 
out the people that were in it 
them with saws, and with 
iron, and with axes. Even 
David with all the cities of th 
ren of Ammon. And David 
the people returned to Jerusa 
How the army of the-Ammon 
their allies was routed in the field 
in the foregoing chapters. Here 
the destruction of Rabbah, the met 
their kingdom (. 1), the: putting 
king’s crown upon David’s head ( 
the great severity that was used t 
people, v. 3. Of this we had a 
account in 2 Sam. xi., xii., and ea 
remember it by this sad pen 
Joab was besieging Rabbah David 
that great sin in the matter of Ui 
it is observable that, though the 
story is repeated, that is not: ahi 
given of it in those words whi 
in a parenthesis—But David 
rusalem. If he had been abroad 
army, he would have been out of 
that temptation; but, indulging hi 
fell into uncleanness. Now, as th 
of the sin David fell into is an il 
the impartiality and fidelity of | 
writers, so the avoiding of the re 
it here, when there was a fair oceas 
to speak of it again, is designed 
that, though there may be a just 
speak of the faults and miscarriage: 
yet we should not take delight in 
tition of them. That should alway 
upon as an unpleasing subject whi 
sometimes one cannot help fa 
one would not choose to dwell | 
more than we should love to rake 
hill. The persons, or actions, we 
good of, we had best say nothing” 
4 And it came to pass ai 
that there arose war at Ge 
the Philistines; at which tir 
chai the Hushathite slew § 
was of the children of the git 
they were subdued. 5 And 
war againwith the Philistine 
hanan the son of Jair slew L 
brother of Goliath the Gitti 
spear staff was like a weave 
6 Andyet again there 
where was a man of great 
whose fingers and toes were 


» 
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on each hand, and six on 
f: and he also was the son 
riant. 7 But when he defied 
Jo onathan the son of Shimea 

's brother slew him. 8 These 
born unto the giant in Gath; 
hey fell by the hand of David, 
yy the hand of his servants. 


y hilistines were nearly subdued (ch. 
}; but, as in the destruction of the 
I by Joshua the sons of Anak were 
(Josh. xi. 21), so here in the 
est of the Philistines the giants of Gath 
ast brought down. In the c-nflicts 
F and corruption there a - some 
jich, like these giants, kee, their 
a great while and are not mastered 
much difficulty and a long struggle: 
ment will be brought ‘forth unto 
t last. Observe, 1. We never read 
mts among the Israelites, as we do of 
mong the Philistines—giants of Gath, 
giants of Jerusalem. The growth 
8 plants is in usefulness, not in bulk. 
vho covet to have cubits added to their 
re do not consider that it will but make 
gore unwieldy. In the balance of 
ary Dayid far outweighs Goliath. 
servants of David, though men of or- 
lature, were too hard for the giants 
jin every encounter, because they had 
their side, who takes pleasure in 
lofty looks, and mortifying the giants 
in the earth, as he did of old by the 
though they were men of renown. 
let the church’s friends be disheart- 
i by the power and pride of the church’s 
mies. We need not fear great men against 
lle we have the great God for us. What 
inger more on each hand do, or a toe 
on each foot, in contest with Omnipo- 
“oh These giants defied Israel (vr. 7) 
Were thus made to pay for their insolence. 
more visidly marked for ruin than 
ho reproach God and his Israel. God 
great things rather than suffer the 
to behave themselves proudly, Deut. 
. The victories of the Son of David, 
e of David himself, are gradual. We 
yet all things put under him ; but it will 
shortly: and death itself, the last ene- 
hese giants, will be triumphed over. 


4 CHAP. XXI. 
i makes no mention of David’s sin im the matter of 
ah, so neither of the troubles of his family that followed 
‘ak word of Absalom’s rebellion, or Sheba’s. Burt 
8, in numbering the people, is here related, because, 
ent made for that sin, an intimation was given of 
ground ou which the temple should be built. Here 
= Z& forcing Joab to number the people, ver. 
i ty what he had done, as soon as he 
h tht of it, ver.7, 5. JIL. The sad dilemma 
rather) he was brought to, when it was put to him 
he would be punished for this sin, and what rod 
beaten with, yer. 9—15. IV. The woeful havoc 
“hich Jerse the pestilence in the country, aud the nar- 
had from being laid waste by it, 
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Posey 


V. David’s repentance, and sacrifice, upon this 
the staying of the plague thereupon, ver. 1S—30. 
we met with, and meditated upon, 2 Sam. xxiv. 
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- The giants subdued. 
ND Satan stood up against Is- 
A rael, and provoked David to 
number Israel. 2 And David said to 
Joab and to the rulers of the people, 
Go, number Israel from Beer-sheba 
even to Dan; and bring the number 
of them to me, that I may know it. 
3 And Joab answered, The Lorp 
make his people a hundred times so 
many more as they be: but, my lord 
the king, are they not all my lord’s 
servants? why then doth my lord re- 
quire this thing? why will he be a 
cause of trespass to Israel? 4 Never- 
theless the king’s word prevailed 
against Joab. Wherefore Joab de- 
parted, and went throughout all Is- 
rael, and came to Jerusalem. 5 And 
Joab gave the sum of the number of 
the people unto David. And all they 
of Israel were a thousand thousand 
and a hundred thousand men that 
drew sword: and Judah was four 
hundred threescore and ten thousand 
men that drew sword. 6 But Levi 
and Benjamin counted he not among 
them : for the king’s word was abo- 
minable to Joab. 


Numbering the people, one would think, 
was no bad thing. Why should not the shep- 
herd know the number of his flock? But 
God sees not as man sees. It is plain it was 
wrong in David to do it, and a great provo- 
cation to God, because he did it in the pride 
of his heart; and there is no sin that has in 
it more of contradiction and therefore more 
of offence to God than pride. The sin was 
David's ; he alone must bear the blame of it. 
But here we are told, 

I. How active the tempter was in it (v. 1): 
Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked 
David to doit. It is said (2 Sam. xxiv. 1) 
that the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Israel, and he moved David to do it. The 
righteous judgments of God are to be ob- 
served and acknowledged even in the sins 
and unrighteousness of men. We are sure 
that God is not the author of sim—he tempts 
no man; and therefore, when it is said that 
he moved David to do it, it must be explained 
by what is intimated here, that, for wise and 
holy ends, he permitted the devil to do it. 
Here we trace this foul stream to its foun- 
tain. That Satan, the enemy of God and all 
good, should stand up against Israel, is not 
strange; it is what he aims at, to weaken the 
strength, diminish the numbers, and eclipse 
the glory of God’s Israel, to whom he is Sa- 
tan, a sworn adversary. But that he should 
influence David, the man after God’s own 
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David's ‘waaay the people. 
heart, to do a wrong thing, may well be won- ae 
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dered at. One would think him one of those 
whom the wicked one touches not. No, 

even the best saints, till they come to heaven, 

mmust never think themselves out of the reach 
of Satan’s temptations. Now, when Satan 
meant to do Israel a mischief, what course 
did he take? He did not move God against 
them to destroy them (as Job, ch. ii. 3), but he 
provoked David, the best friend they had, 

to number them, and so to offend God, and 
set him against them. Note, 1. The devil 
does us more mischief by tempting us to sin 
against our God than he does by accusing 
us before our God. He destroys none but 
by their own hands. 2. The greatest spite 
he can do to the church of God is to tempt 
the rulers of the church to pride; for none 
can conceive the fatal consequences of that 
sin in all, especially in church-rulers. You 
shall not be so, Luke xxii. 26. 

IJ. How passive the instrument was. 
Joab, the person whom David employed, was 
an active man in public business; but to this 
he was perfectly forced, and did it with the 
greatest reluctance imaginable. 

1. He put in a remonstrance against it 
before he began it. Noman more forward 
than he in any thing that really tended to the 
honour of the king or the welfare of the king- 
dom; but in this matter he would gladly be 
excused. For, (1.) It was a needless. thing. 
There was no occasion at all for it. God had 
promised to multiply them, and he needed 
not question the accomplishment of that pro- 
mise. They were all his servants, and he 
needed not doubt of their loyalty and affec- 
tion to him. Their number was as much 
his strength as he could desire. (2.) It was 
a dangerous thing. In dojngit he might be 
a cause of trespass to Israel, and might pro- 
voke God against them. This Joab appre- 
hended, and yet David himself did not. The 
most learned in the laws of God are not al- 
ways the most quick-sighted in the applica- 
tion of those laws. 

2. He was quite weary of it before he had 
done it; for the king’s word was abominable 
to Joub,v. 6. Time was when whatever king 
David did pleased all the people, 2 Sam. iii. 
36. But now there was a general disgust at 
these orders, which confirmed Joab in his 
dislike of them, so that, though the produce 
of this muster was really very great, yet he |. 
had no heart to perfect it, but left two tribes 
unnumbered (w. 5, 6), two considerable ones, 
Levi and Benjamin, and perhaps was not 
very exact in numbering the rest, because he 
did not do it with any pleasure, which might 
be one occasion of the difference between the 
sums here and 2 Sam. xxiv. 9. 


7 And God was displeased with 
this thing ; therefore he smote Israel. 
8 And fad said unto God, I have 


sinned greatly, because I have done | drives out the foolishness th 


‘And the Lorp ‘sp 


do away the in 
for I have done 


vid’s seer, saying, 10 Go am 
David, saying, Thus saith the I 
I offer thee three things : choos 
one of them, that I may do ét 
thee. 11 So Gad came to I 
and said unto him, Thus 
Lorn, Choose thee, 12 Either 
years’ famine ; or three months 
destroyed before thy foes, whi 
the sword of thine enemies overt 
thee ; or else three days the s 
the Lorn, even the pestilence, 1 
land, and the angel of the Lor 
stroying throughout all the C08 
Israel. Now therefore advise t 
what word I shall bring again 
that sent me. 13 And Davi 
unto Gad, I am in a great stra 
me fall now into the hand 
Lorn; for very great are his 
cies : but let me ine dee fall into t 
of man, 14 So the Lorp a 
tilence upon Israel: and the 
Israel seventy thousand 
And God sent an angel unto ¢ 
lem to destroy it: and as he y 
stroying, the Lorp ap 
repented him of the evil, and 
the angel that destroyed, itis a 
stay now thine hand. And th 
of the Lorp stood by the th 
floor of Orman the Jebusite. _ 
David lifted up his eyes, nll 
angel of the Lorp stand be 
earth and the heaven, havin 
sword in his hand stretche 
Jerusalem. Then David a 
ders of Israel, who were 
sackcloth, fell upon their : 
And David said unto God 
that commanded the p 
numbered? even I it is th 
ned and done evil indeed ;_ bi 
these sheep, what have the 
let thine hand, I pray thee, 
my God, be on me, and on m 
house ; but not on thy pec 
they should be Plagued 


David is here under the 
ing the people, that rod of ¢ 


amiss, they must expect to 


so good aman as David, v. 7. 
tice of, and is epee! with, | 


more humbling, and grieving, 
ing to a gracious soul, ese to 


oice whether he will be case 
ime, or pestilence; for punished 
eeereliation, he is put into a strait, 
, and has the terror of all the | 
udgm ents impressed upon his mind, 
ubt to his great amazement, while he is 
ering which he shall choose. 3. He 
f 70,000 of his subjects who in a few 
rs were struck dead by the pestilence, v. 
e was proud of the multitude of his 
3, but divine Justice took a course to 
hem fewer. Justly is that taken from 
med, or embittered to us, which 
dof. David must have the peo- 
red: Bring me the number of them, 
that I may know it. But now God 
rs them after another manner, 2um- 
sword, Isa. xv. 12. And David|®> 
her number of them brought, more 
a than that was to his satisfac- 
fide, the number of the slain—a 
of mortality, which is a drawback 
er-rol]. 4. He sees the destroy- 
with bis sword drawn against Je- 
. 16. This could not but be very 
him, as it was a visible indication 
er of Heaven, and threatened the 
struction of that beloved city. Pes- 
make the greatest devastations in the 
ous places. The sight of an 
ugh coming peaceably and on a 
nd, has made even mighty men 
; how dreadful then must -this 
an angel with a drawn sword in 
a flaming sword, like that of the 
ful which turned every way to keep 
way of the tree of life! While we ‘lie 
wrath of God the holy angels are 
ainst us, though we see them not 
whe bore the correction. 1. He 
y penitent confession of his sin, 
c d earnestly for the pardon of it, 
y he owned that he had sinned, had 
atly, had done foolishly, very fool- 
d oe entreated that, however he 
ye corrected for it, the iniquity of it 
done away. 2. He accepted the 
nt of his iniquity : * Let thy hand 
e, and on my father’s house, v. 17. 
to the rod, only let me be the suf- 
a m the simmer; mine is the guilty 
e sword should be pointed.” 


- 


ler God’s displeasure. He is | 


2, and by one of these. ‘Thus, for | 


CHAP. XXI._ 
hness of pride. Let us 3. He cast himself upon the mercy of God 


ae He is given to understand | 
lispleased ; and that is no small | Good men, even when God frowns upon them, 


' 


ee ieciass deen! 


(though he knew he was angry with him) and 


febicabatibel 4 If God’s dear- | did not entertain any hard thoughts of him. 


However it be, Let us fall into the hands of 
the Lord, for his mercies are great, v. 13. 


think well of him. Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him. 4. He expressed a very 
| tender concern for the people, and it went to 
‘his heart to see them plagued for his trans- 
gression: These sheep, what have they done? 


18 Then the angel of the Lorp 
commanded Gad to say to David, 
that David should go up, and set up 
an altar unto the Lorp in the thresh- 
ingfloor of Ornan the Jebusite. 19. 
And David went up at the saying of 
Gad, which he spake in the name of 
the Lorn. 20 And Ornan turned 
back, and saw the angel; and his four 
sons with him hid themselves. Now 
Ornan was threshing wheat. 2] And 
as David came to Ornan, Ornan 
looked and saw David, and went out- 
of the threshingfioor, and bowed him- 
self to David with his face to the 
ground. 22 Then David said to Or- 
nan, Grant me the place of this 
threshingfloor, that I may build an 
altar therein unto the Lorn: thou 


‘shalt grant it me for the full price : 


that the plague may be stayed from 
the people. 23 And Ornan said unto 
David, Take zé to thee, and let my 
lord the king do that which is good 
in his eyes: lo, I give thee the oxen 
also for burnt offerings, and the 
threshing instruments for wood, and 
the wheat for the meat offering; I 
give it all. 24 And king David said 
to Ornan, Nay; but I will verily buy 
it for the full price: for I will not 
take that which is thine for the Lorp, 
nor offer burnt offerings without cost. 
25 So David gave to Ornan for the 
place six hundred shekels of gold by 
weight. 26 And David built there 
an altar unto the Lorp, and offered 
burnt offerings and peace offerings, 
and called upon the Lorn; and he 
answered him from heaven by fire 
upon the altar of burnt offering. 27 
And the Lorp commanded the angel; 
and he put up his sword again into 
the sheath thereof. 28 At that time 
when David saw that the Lorp had 
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Preparattons for the temple 


answered him in the threshingfloor 
of Ornan the Jebusite, then he sacri- 
ficed there. 29 For the tabernacle 
of the Lorp, which Moses made in 
the wilderness, and the altar of the 
burnt offering, were at that season in 
the high place at Gibeon. 30 But 
David could not go before it to en- 
quire of God: for he was afraid be- 
cause of the sword of the angel of the 
Lorp. 


We have here the controversy concluded, 
and, upon David’s repentance, his peace made 
with God. Though thou wast angry with me, 
thy anger is turned away. 1 A stop was put 
to the progress of the execution, v. 15. 
When David repented of the sin God re- 
pented of the judgment, and ordered the 
destroying angel to stay his hand and sheath 
his sword, v. 27. 2. Direction was given to 
David to rear an altar in the threshmg-floor 
of Ornan, v.18. The angel commanded the 
prophet Gad to bring David this direction. 
‘The same angel that had, in God’s name, 
carried on the war, is here forward to set on 
foot the treaty of peace; for angels do not 
desire the woeful day. ‘The angel could 
have given this order to David himself; but 
he chose to do it by his seer, that he might 
put an honour upon the prophetic office. 
Thus the revelation of Jesus Christ was 
notified by the angel to John, and by him to 
the churches. The commanding of David 
to build an altar was a blessed token of re- 
conciliation ; for, if God had been pleased to 
kill him, he would not have appointed, be- 
cause he would not have accepted, a sacrifice 
at his hands. 3. David immediately made 
a bargain with Ornan for the threshing-floor; 
for he would not serve God at other people’s 
charge. Ornan generously offered it to him 
gratis, not only in complaisance to the king, 
but because he had himself seen the angel 
(v. 20), which so terrified him that he and 
his four sons hid themselves, as unable to 
bear the brightness of his glory and afraid of 
his drawn sword. Under these apprehen- 
sions he was willing to do any thing towards 
making the atonement. ‘Those that are duly 
sensible of the terrors of the Lord will do all 
they can, in their places, to promote religion, 
and encourage all the methods of reconcilia- 
tion for the turning away of God’s wrath. 
4. God testified his acceptance of David’s 
offerings on this altar: He answered him 
from heaven by fire, v.26. To signify that 
God’s anger was turned away from him, the 
fire that might justly have fastened upon the 
sinner fastened upon the sacrifice and con- 
sumed that; and, upon this, the destroying 
sword was returned into its sheath. Thus 
Christ was made sin and a curse for us, and 
it pleased the Lord to bruise him, that through 
him God might be to us, not a consuming 
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!donians and they of tyre 


hes tem 
fire, but a reconciled Father. a2 
tinued to offer his sacrifices upon 
The brazen altar which Moses made 
Gibeon (v. 29), and there all the sacri 
Israel were offered: but David was s 
fied at the sight of the sword of th 
that he could not go thither, v.30. Th 
ness required haste, when the plague 
gun. Aaron must go quickly, nay, h 
run, to make atonement, Num. xvi. - 
And the case here was no less urge 
that David had not time to go to G 
nor durst he leave the angel with his 
drawn over Jerusalem, lest the fatal 
should be given before he came back. 
therefore God, in tenderness to hin 
him build an altar in that place, dis 
with his own law concerning one all 
cause of the present distress, and 4 
the sacrifices offered on this new altar, 
was not set up in opposition to that, 
concurrence with it. The symbols 
were not so much insisted on as unit) 
Nay, when the present distress was 0 
it should seem), David, as long as h 
sacrificed there, though the altar at 
was still kept up; for God had owr 
sacrifices that were here offered and 
tified his acceptance of them, v. 2 
those administrations in which we 
perienced the tokens of God’s prese 
have found that he is with us of a tr 
good to continue our attendance. 
God has graciously met me, and th 
will still expect to meet with him.” 
CHAP. XXII. 


* Out of the eater comes forth meat.’? It was up 
the terrible judgment inflicted on Israel for the 
that God gave intimation of the setting up of anoth 
of the place where he would have the temple to 
which David was excited with great vigour to m 
for that great work, wherein, though he had long § 
it, it should seem, he had, of late, grown remiss, 

by the alarm of that judgment. The tokens o 
received after those of his displeasure, I. 
place, ver. 1. II. Encouraged and quickened him | 
1. He set himself to prepare for the building, ve 
instructed Solomon, and gave him a charge co 
work, ver, 6—16. 3, He commanded the princes 
in it, ver. 17—19. There is a great deal of differ 
the frame of David's spirit in the beginning of th 
ter and in the beginning of this. ‘There, int 
heart, he was numbering the people; here, in his hy 
paring for the service of God. There corruption Wa 
(but the well of living water in the soul, thougt 
muddied, will work itself clear again); grace here h 
the upper hand 


HEN- David said, 

house of the Lorp 
this is the altar of the burnt 
for Israel. 2 And David com 
to gather together the strang 
were in the land of Israel ; 
masons to hew wrought ; 
build the house of God. 3 A 
vid prepared iron in abunda 
the nails for the doors of th 
and for the joinings; and b 
abundance without weight ; 
cedar trees in abundance : 


b 


ers CHAP. 
wood to David. 5 And 
lomon my son zs young 
d the house that is to 
for the Lorp must be ex- 
nagnifical, of fame and of 
pughout all countries: I will 
we now make preparation for 
9 David prepared abundantly 


s, I. The place fixed for the building 
aple (v. 1): Then David said, by in- 
God, and as a declaration of his 
his is the house of the Lord God. If 
must be built for God, it is fit that 
to him to choose the ground, for all 
1 is his; and this is the ground he 
noice of—ground that pertained to a 
and perhaps there was not a spot 
besides, in or about Jerusalem, 
o—a happy presage of the setting 
gospel temple among the Gentiles. 
sxv. 16, 17. The ground was a 
ng-floor; for the church of the living 
his floor, his threshing, and the corn 
, Isa. xxi. 10. Christ’s fan is in 
thoroughly to purge his floor. 
$ to be the house because this is the 
e temple was built for the sake of 
There were altars long before 
temples. 
Preparation made for that building. 
not build it, but he would do all 
pwards it: He prepared abundantly 
death,v.5. This intimates that the 
on of his age and growing infir- 
hich showed him his death ap- 
g, quickened him, towards his latter 
0 be very diligent in making this pre- 
on. What our hands find to do for 
our souls, and our generation, let 
vith all our might before our death, 
er death, there is no device nor 
_ Now we are here told, 
jhat induced him to make such pre- 
_ Two things he considered :—(1.) 
plomon was young and tender, and 
to apply with any great vigour to 
ness at first; so that, unless he 
heels set a-going, he would be 
of losing a great deal of time at 
rather because, being young, he 
tempted to put it off; whereas, if 
the materials got ready to his hand, 
difficult part of the work would be 
nd this would excite and encourage 
go about.it in the beginning of his 
t Note, Tkose that are aged and ex- 
ed should consider those that are 
Hand tender, and provide them what 
y can, that they may make the work 
sy to them as possible. (2.) 
} ise must be exceedingly magni- 
ery stately and sumptuous, strong 
il, every thing about it the best 
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XXII. The charge to Solomon. 
in its kind, and for a good reason, since it 


was intended for the honour of the great 
God, the Lord of the whole earth, and was 
to bea type of Christ, in whom all fulness 
dwells and in whom are hid all treasures. 
Men were then to be taught by sensible me- 
thods. The grandeur of the house would 
help to affect the worshippers with a holy 
awe and reverence of God, and would invite 
strangers to come to see it, as the wonder of 
the world, who thereby would be brought 
acquainted with the true God. Therefore it 
is here designed to be of fame and glory 
throughout all countries. David foretold 
this good effect of its being magnificent, Ps. 
Ixvill. 29. Because of thy temple at Jerusalem 
shall kings bring presents unto thee. 

2. What preparation he made. In general, 
he prepared abundantly, as we shall find af- 
terwards ; cedar and stones, iron and brass, 
are here specified, v. 2—4. Cedar he had 
from the Tyrians and the Zidonians. The 
daughter of Tyre shall be there with a gift, 
Ps. xlv.12. He also got workmen together, 
the strangers that were in the land of Israel. 
Some think that he employed them because 
they were generally better artists, and more 
ingenious in manual operations, than the Is+ 
raelites; or, rather, because he would not 
employ the free-born Israelites in any thing 
that looked mean and servile. They were 
delivered from the bondage of making bricks 
in Egypt, and must not return to hew stone. 
These strangers were proselytes to the Jewish 
religion, but, though not enslaved, they were 
not of equal dignity with Israelites. 

6 Then he called for Solomon his 
son, and charged him to build a house 
for the Lorp God of Israel. 7 And 
David said to Solomon, My son, as 
for me, it was in my mind to build a 
house unto the name of the Lorp my 
God: 8 But the word of the Lorp 
came to me, saying, Thou hast shed 
blood abundantly, and hast made 
great wars: thou shalt not build a 
house unto my name, because thou 
hast shed much blood upon the earth 
in my sight. 9 Behold, a son shall 
be born to thee, who shall be a man 
of rest; and I will give him rest from 
all his enemies round about: for his 
name shall be Solomon, and I will give 
peace and quietness unto Israel in his 
days. 10 He shall build a house for 
my name ; and he shall be- my son, 
and I will be his father; and I will Bh, 
establish the throne of his kingdom 
over Israel for ever. 11 Now, my 
son, the Lorp be with thee; and 
‘prosper thou and build the house of 
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The charge to Solomon. 


the Lorp thy God, as he hath said 
of thee. 12 Only the Lorp give thee 
wisdom and understanding, and give 
thee charge concerning Israel. that 
thou mayest keep the law of the 
Lorp thy God. 13 Then shalt thou 
prosper, if thou takest heed to fulfil 
the statutes and judgments which the 
Lorp charged Moses with concern- 
ing Israel: be strong, and of good 
courage ; dread not, nor be dismayed. 
14 Now, behold, in my trouble I have 
prepared for the house of the Lorp 
a hundred thousand talents of gold, 
and a thousand thousand talents of 
silver; and of brass and iron without 
weight ; for it is in abundance: tim- 
ber also and stone have I prepared ; 
and thou mayest add thereto. 15 
Moreover there are workmen with 
thee in abundance, hewers and work- 
ers of stone and timber, and all man- 
ner of cunning men for every manner 
of work. 16 Of the gold, the silver, 
and the brass, and the iron, there is 
no number. Arise therefore, and be 
doing, and the Lorp be with thee. 

Though Solomon was young and tender, 
he was capable of receiving instructions, 
which his father accordingly gave him, con- 
cerning the work for which he was designed. 
When David came to the throne he had 
many things to do, for the foundations were 
all out of course; but Solomon had only one 
thing in charge, and that was to build a house 
for the Lord God of Israel, v. 6. , Now, 

I. David tells him why he did not do it 
himself. I: was in his mind to do it (v. 7), 
but’ God forbade him, because he had shed 
much blood, v. 8. Some think this refers to 
the blood of Uriah, which fastened such a 
reproach upon him as rendered him un- 
worthy the honour of building the temple: 
but that honour was forbidden him before 
he had shed that blood; therefore it must be 
meant, as it is here. explained, of the blood 
he shed in his wars (for he had been a man 
of war from his youth), which, though shed 
very justly and honourably in the service of 
God and Israel, yet made him unfit to be 
employed in this service, or rather less fit 
than another that had never been called to 
such bloody work. God, by assigning this 
as the reason of laying David aside from this 
work, showed how precious human life is to 
him, and intended a type of him who should 
build the gospel temple, not by destroying 
men’s lives, but saving them, Luke ix. 56. 

IJ. He gives him the reason why he im- 
posed this task upon him. 1. Because God 
had designed him for it, nominated him as 
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the man that sh 
born to thee, that shall D 
he shall build a house for my a 
Nothing is more powerful to.enga 
service for God, and encourage us i 
to know that hereunto we are appoi 
Because he would have leisure a 
tunity to do it. He should bea ma 
and therefore should not have his 
thoughts, or wealth, diverted from th 
ness. He should have rest from hi 
abroad (none of them should: i 
threaten him, or give him provocati 
he should have peace and quietness ; 
and therefore Jet him build the houss 
Where God gives rest he expects w 
Because God had promised to esta 
kingdom. Let this encourage him t 
God, that God had honour in store 
let him build up God’s house, and 
build up his throne. Note, God’s 
promises should quicken and ivvig, 
religious service. i 
YW¥. He delivers him an accow 
vast preparations he had made for 
ing (v. 14), not in away of pride 
glory (he speaks of it as a peas 4 
have, in my poverty, prepared, mat 
as an encouragement to Solomon} 
cheerfully in the work, for which 
foundation was laid. The treasure. 
tioned of 100,000 talents of gold,and 
talents of silver, amounts to s acl 2 
dible sum that most interpreters é 
an errorin the copy or think the 
signifies no more than a plate or] pi 
we callthem. Iam inclined to su 
acertain number is here put for an 
because it is said (v. 16) that of th 
silver, as well as of the brass and | 
was no number, and that David hei 
all the dedicated things (ch. xviii 
he designed for the house of the. 
is, not only for the building of it, 
treasure of it; and, putting’all 
might come pretty near what is! 
of. Hundreds and thousands ai 
which we often use to express th 
very much, when yet we woul 
stood strictly. a 
IV. He charges him ‘to keep’ 
mandments and to take heed i 
every thing, v. 13. \He must n 
building the temple to purchasé 
tion to sin ; no, on the contrary 
that would not be accepted, n: 
of, if he did not take heed to fulj 
which the Lord charged Moses 
Though he was to be king of 1] 
always remember that he was- 
the God of Israel. | 
V. He encourages him to: 
great work, and to go on i 
“ Be strong, and of good, coure 
it is avast undertaking, thou ne 
coming under the reproa 
builder who began to | 
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God's work, and it shall 
Dread not, nor be dis- 
ur spiritual work, as well as 

warfare, we have need of 


e qui Be him not to rest in the 
ys he had made, but to add thereto, 
ose that enter into the labours of 
d build upon their advantages, 
improving. 
' a for him: The Lord give 
and understanding, and give thee 
¢ Israel, v. 12. Whatever 
e have, 4 we see God giving us the 
calling us to it, we may hope he 
fe us wisdom for the discharge of it. 
s Solomon had an eye to this prayer 
s father for him, in the prayer he offered 
a Lord, give me a wise and under- 
rere He concludes (x. 16), Up, 
‘doing, and the Lord be with thee. 
of God’s presence must not slacken 
endeavours. Though the Lord be with 
must rise and be doing, and, if we do 
we haye reason to believe he is and will 
jus. Work out your salvation, and } ¢ 
! hem in you. 
rid also commanded all the 
s of Israel to help Solomon his 
ing, 18 Js not the Lorp 
r G od with you? and hath he zot 
Pyou rest on every side? for he 
ven the inhabitants of the land 


ne hand; and the land is sub- 


19 Now set your heart and 

to seek the Lorp your 
se therefore, and build ye 
estuary of the Lorp God, to 
the ark of the covenant of the 

and the holy vessels of God, 
house that is to be built to 
ie of the Lorp. 


here engages the princes of Israel 
Solomon in the great work he had to 
ery one to lend him a hand towards 
ing of iton. Those that are in the 
not do the good they would, un- 

2 about the throne set in with them. 
Amerchore have the princes to 
n and quicken him, and make 
s easy to him as they could, by 
ing it every one in his place. 1. He 
m what obligations they lay under 
lous in ee matter, in gratitude to 
@ great things he had done for 
had given them victory, and rest, 

d land for an inheritance, v. 18. 
God has done for us the more we 
ytodoforhim 2. He presses 
m which should make them 
(. 19): “ Set your heart and 
od, place your happiness in his 


XXHL. The numbering of the Levites. 
favour, and k our eye upon his glo: 
Seek him as Fou hie good and tate 
end, and this with your heart and soul. Make 
religion your choice and 4 1siness; and then 
you will grudge no pains nor cost to promote 
the building of his sanctuary.” Let but the 
heart be sincerely engaged for God, and the 
head and hand, the estate and interest, and 
all, will be cheerfully employed for him. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


David, having given charge concerning the building of the temple, 
in this and the following chapters sectles the method of the 
temple-scrvice aud pnts inte order the offices and officers of it. 
In the late irregular times, and during the wars in the begin- 
uing of bis reiga, we may suppose that, though the Levitical or- 
diuances were kept up, yet it was not in the order, nor with the 
beauty and exactness, that were desirable. Now David, being a 
prophet, as well as a prince, by divine warrant and direction, 
“set in order the things that were wanting.” In this chapter 
we are informed, I. He declared Solomon to be his successor, 
ver. I. I. He unmbered the Levites, and appointed them to 
their respective offices, cer. 2—5. IL. He teok an account of 
the several families of the Levites, ver. 6—23. IV. He made a 
new reckoning of them from twenty years old, and appointed 
them their work, ver. 24—32. And in this he prepared for the 
temple as truly as when he laid up gold and silver for it; for the 
place is of small account in comparison with the work. © 


O when David was old and full of 
days, he made Solomon his son 
king over Israel. 2 And he gathered 
together all the princes of Israel, with 
the priests and the Levites. 3 Now 
the Levites were numbered from the 
age of thirty years and upward: and 
their number by their pulls, man by 
man, was thirty and eight thousand. 
4 Of which, twenty and four thou- 
sand were to set forward the work ot 
the house of the Lorp; and six 
thousand were officers and judges: 5 
Moreover four thousand were por- 
ters; and four thousand praised the 
Lorp with the instruments which I 
made, said David, to praise there- 
with. 6 And David divided them imto 
courses among the sons of Levi, 
namely, Gershon, Kohath, and Me- 
rari. 7 Of the Gershonites were, 
Laadan, and Shimei. 8 The sons of 
Laadan; the chief was Jehiel, and 
Zetham, and Joel, three. 9 The sons 
of Shimei; Shelomith, and Haziel, 
and Haran, three. These were the 
chief of the fathers of Laadan. 10 
And the sons of Shimei were, Jahath, 
Zima, and Jeush, and Beriah. These 
four were the sons of Shimei. 11 
And Jahath was the chief, and Zizah 
the second: but Jeush and Beriah 
had not many sons; therefore they 
were in one reckoning, according to 
their father’s house. 12 The sons of 
Kohath ; Amram, Izhar, Hebron, and 
Uzziel, four. 13 The sons of Am- 
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The numbering of the Levites. 


ram; Aaron and Moses: and Aaron 
was separated, that he should sane- 
tify the most holy things, he and his 
sons for ever, to burn incense before 
the Lorp, to minister unto him, and 
to bless in his name for ever. 14 
Now concerning Moses the man of 
God, his sons were named of the 
tribe of Levi. 15 The sons of Moses 
were, Gershom, and Eliezer. 16 Of 
the sons of Gershom, Shebuel was 
the chief. 17 And the sons of Eliezer 
were, Rehabiah the chief. And Elie- 
zer had none other sons; but the 
sons of Rehabiah were very many. 
18 Of the sons of Izhar ; Shelomith 
the chief. 19 Of the sons of He- 
bron; Jeriah the first, Amariah the 
second, Jehaziel the third, and Jeka- 
meam the fourth. 20 Of the sons of 
Uzziel; Micah the first, and Jesiah 
the second. 21 The sons of Merari; 
Mahli, and Mushi. The sons of 
Mahli; Eleazar, and Kish. 22 And 


1 CHRONICLES. 


Eleazar died, and had no sons, but 
daughters: and their brethren the 
sons of Kish took them. 23 The 
sons of Mushi; Mahli, and Eder, 
and Jeremoth, three. 


Here we have, I. The crown entailed, ac- 
cording to the divine appointment, v. 1. 
David made Solomon king, not to reign with 
him, or reign under him, but only to reign 
after him. This he did, 1. When he was old 
and full of days. He was but seventy years 
old when he died, and yet he was full of 
days, satur dierum—satisfied with living in 
this world. When he found himself going 
off, he made provision for the welfare of the 
kingdom after his decease, and pleased him- 
self with the hopeful prospect of a happy 
settlement both in church and state. 2. He 
did it in parliament, in a solemn assembly of 
all the princes of Israel, which made Adoni- 
jah’s attempt to break in upon Svlomon’s 
title and set it aside, notwithstanding’ this 
public recognition and establishment of it, 
the more impudent, impious, and ridiculous. 
Note, The settling or securing of the crown 
in the interests of the temple is a great bless- 
ing to a people and a great satisfaction to 
those who are themselves leaving the world. 

IJ. The Levites numbered, according to 
the rule in Moses’s time, from thirty years 
old to fifty, Num. iv. 2, 3. Their number in 
Moses’s time, by this rule, was 8580 (Num 
iv. 47, 48), but now it had increased above 
four-fold, much more in proportion than the 
yest of the tribes; for the serviceable men of 
Levi’s tribe were now 38,000, unless we sup- 


£ 
pose that here those d 
above fifty, which was not he ca 
Joab had not numbered the Levites 
6), but David now did, not in pi 
a good purpose, and then he needed 
wrath for it. i 
III. The Levites distributed to | 
spective posts (v. 4, 5), that every hane 
be employed (for, of all men, an idle 
makes the worst figure), and that eve 
of the work might be carefully done 
it was for the honour of God that s 
number of servants attended his h 
the business of it. Much of the ¢ 
great men consists in the greatness 
retinue. When God kept house it 
see what a great household he had, 
well fed and well taught. But 
these to the attendants of his throng 
and the innumerable company of ar 
was the happiness of Israel that t 
among them such a considerable 
men who were obliged by their office 
mote and keep up religion among 
the worship of God go to decay in I 
it not be said that it was for want of 
vision for the support of it, but th 
who should have done it were carel 
false. The work assigned the Le 
four-fold:—1. Some,and indeed fart 
number, were to set forward the wo 
house of the Lord: 24,000, almost t 
were appointed for this service, to: 
priests in killing the sacrifices, 
washing them, cutting them up, 
them, to have the meat-offerings a 
offerings ready, to carry out dirt, 
all the vessels and utensils of f 
clean, and every thing in its place, 
service might be performed both y 
dition and with exactness. The 
1000 a-week; and so went round | 
four courses. Perhaps while the t 
in building some of these were em 
set forward that work, to assist the 
at least to quicken them, and 1} 
order among them, and the decor 
became temple-work. 2. Others w 
and judges, not in the affairs of 
and in controversies that arose — 
there, we may suppose, the priests 
but in the country. They were | 
to give the laws of God in charg 
difficulties, and to determine ¢ 
that arose upon them. Of these 
6000, in the several parts of the 
that assisted the princes and elde 
tribe in the administration of 
Others were porters, to guard all t 
of the house of God, to examin 
desired entrance, and to resist 
would force an entrance. The: 
life-guards of the temple, and pr 
armed accordingly. 4. Others¥ 
and players on instruments, who 
it was to keep up that part of 
this was a new-erected office. — 
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mustered, and disposed 
tive families and kindreds, 
of them might the better be 
ose that neglected their duty 
ore easily be discovered, by call- 
roll, and obliging them to answer 
names, which each family might do 
if. When those of the same family 
yed together it would engage them 
assist one another. When Christ 
orth his disciples two and two he put 
2 those that were brethren. Two fami- 
sre here joined in one (v. 11) because 
] not many sons. Those that are 
d little, separately, may be put toge- 
appear considerable. That which 
observable in this account of the 
es of the Levites is that the posterity 
ses (that great man) stood upon the 
with common Levites, and had no dig- 
pr privileges at all peculiar to them; 
the posterity of Aaron were advanced 
priest’s office, to sanctify the most holy 
13. It is said indeed of the grand- 
oses, Rehabiah, that his sons were 
nultiplied, v. 17, margin. When God 
‘to him that, if he would let fall his 
ion for Israel, he would make of him 
nation, he generously refused it, in 
ce for which his family is here 
nereased, and makes up in number 
§ wants in figure, in the tribe of Levi. 
1. The levelling of Moses’ family with 
st is an evidence of his self-denial. 
interest had he both with God and 
tt if he had aimed to raise his own 
to dignify and ennch that, he might 
jave doneso; but hewas no self-seeking 
is appears from his leaving to his child- 
marks of distinction, which was a 
he had the spirit of God and not 
t of the world. 2. The elevation of 
family above the rest was a recom- 
his self-denial. When Moses (his 
brother) was made a god to Pharaoh, 
only his prophet or spokesman, to 
2 his orders and do as he was bidden, 
ever disputed it, nor insisted upon 
prity, but readily took the inferior 
put him in, submitted to Moses, 
occasion, called him his lord ; 
because he thus submitted himself, in 
m person, to his junior, in compliance 
the will of God, God highly exalted his 
, even above that of Moses himself. 
hat are content to stoop are in the 
ay to rise. Before honour is hu- 


4 These were the sons of Levi 

the house of their fathers; even 
f of the fathers, as they were 
d by number of names by their 
that did the work for the ser- 
house of the Lorp, from 
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“ The office of the Levites. 
25 For David said, The Lorp God 
of Israel hath given rest unto his 
people, that they may dwell in Jeru- 
salem for ever: 26 And also unto 
the Levites ; they shall no more carry 
the tabernacle, nor any vessels of it 
for the service thereof. 27 For by 
the last words of David the Levites 
were numbered from twenty years old 
and above: 28 Because their office 
was to wait on the sons of Aaron for 
the service of the house of the Lorp, 
in the courts, and in the chambers, 
and in the purifying of all holy things, 
and the work of the service of the 
house of God ; 29 Both for the show- 
bread, and for the fine flour for meat 
offering, and for the unleavened cakes, 
and for that which is baked in the 
pan, and for that which is fried, and 
for all manner of measure and size; 
30 And to stand every morning to 
thank and praise the Lorn, and like- 
wise at even; 31 And to offer all 
burnt sacrifices unto the Lorp in 
the sabbaths, in the new moons, and 
on the set feasts, by number, accord- 
ing to the order commanded unto 
them, continually before the Lorp: 
32 And that they should keep the 
charge of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, and the charge of the holy 
place, and the charge of the sons of 
Aaron their brethren, in the service 
of the house of the Lorp. 

Here is, 1. An alteration made in the com- 
putation of the effective men of the Levites— 
that whereas, in Moses’s time, they were not 
enlisted, or taken mto service, till they were 
thirty-years old, nor admitted as probation- 
ers till twenty-five (Num. vii. 24), David 
ordered, by direction from God, that they 
should be numbered for the service of the 
house of the Lord, from the age of twenty 
years and upwards, v. 24. This order he 
confirmed by his last words, v.27. When 
he put his last hand to the draught of 
this establishment he expressly appointed 
this to be done for ever after; yet not he, 
but the Lord. 1. Perhaps the young Le- 
vites, having no work appointed them till 
twenty-five years old, had many of them 
got a habit of idleness, or grew addicted to 
their pleasures, which proved botha blemish 
to their reputation and a hindrance to their 
usefulness afterwards, to prevent which in- 
convenience they are set towork,and brought 
under discipline, at tweuty-years old. Those 
that will be eminent must learn to take care 
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The courses of the priesrs. 


and take pains betimes. 2. When the work 
of the Levites was to carry burdens, heavy 
burdens, the tabernacle and the furniture of 
it, God would not call any te it till they had 
come to their full strength; for he considers 
our frame, and, in service as well as suffer- 
ings, will lay no more upon us than we are 
able to bear. But now God had given rest 
to his people, and made Jerusalem his dwell- 
ing-place for ever, so that there was no more 
occasion to carry the tabernacle and the ves- 
sels thereof, the service was much easier, and 
what would not over-work them nor over-load 
them if they entered upon it at twenty-years 
old. 3. Now the people of Israel weré 
multiplied, and there was a more general re- 
sort to Jerusalem, and would be when the 
temple was built, than had ever been at Shi- 
loh, or Nob, or Gibeon; it was therefore re- 
quisite there should be more hands employed 
im the temple-service, that every Israelite 
who brought an offering might find a Levite 
ready to assist him. When more work is to 
be done it is a pity but there should be more 
workmen fetched in for the doing of it. When 
the harvest is plenteous why should the la- 
bourers be few? 

II. A further account of the Levites’ work. 
What the work of the priests was we are 
told (v. 13): To sanctify the most holy things, 
to burn imcense before the Lord, and to bless 
in his nume; that work the Levites were not 
to meddle with, and yet they had work 
enough, and good work, according to that 
to which they were appointed, v. 4,5. 1. 
Those of them that were to set forward the 
work of the house of God (v. 4) were therein 
to wait on the sons of Aaron (v. 28), were to 
do the drudgery-work (if any work for God 
is to be called drudgery) of the house of God, 
to keep the courts and chambers clean, set 
things in their places, and have them ready 
when there was occasion to.use them. They 
were to prepare the show-bread which the 
priests were to set on the table, to provide 
the flour and cakes for the meat-offerings, 
that the priests might have every thing ready 
to their hands. 2. Those of them that were 
judges and officers had an eye particularly 
upon all measure.and size, v. 29. ‘The stand- 
ards of all weights and measures were kept 
in the sanctuary; and the Levites had the 
care of them, to see that they were exact, 
and to try other weights and measures by 
them when they were appealed to. 3. The 
work-of. the singers was to thank and praise 
the Lord (v. 30), at the offering of the morn- 
ing and evening sacrifices, and other obla- 
tions.on the sabbaths, new moons, &c., v. 3). 
Moses appointed that they should blow with 
trumpets over their burntofferingsand other 
sacrifices, and on their solemn days, Num. x. 
10. The sound of the trumpet was awful, 
and might be affecting to the worshippers, but 
was not articulate, nor such areasonable ser- 
vice as this which David appointed, of sing- 
ing psalms on those occasions. As the Jew- 
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ish church grew 
more and more intel ¢ 
till it came at length, im the gos; 
away childish things, 1 Cor. xiii. 21; 
3,9. 4. The of the porters (@ 
to keep the charge of the tabernach 
the holy place, that none tcome t 
such as were allowed, and those 
than was allowed them, v. 32. T 
likewise to keep the charge of the 
Aaron, to be at their beck and go ¢ 
errands, who yet are called their % 
to be a memorandum to the pries 
though they were advanced to a high 
yet they were hewn out of the same r 
common Levites, and therefore must 
it over them, but in all mstances tr 
as brethren. 5 


CHAP. XXIV. 


This chapter gives us a more particular account of the 
of the priests and Levites into their respective 
more regular discharge of the daties of their offices, 
their families. 1, Of the priests, ver, 1—19. 11. 1 
ver. 20—31. 


OW these are thedivisio 
i \ sons of Aaron. The s 
Aaron ; Nadab, and Abihu, 
and Ithamar. 2 But Nada 
Abihu died before their fath 
had no children: therefore | 
and Ithamar éxecuted the 
office. 3 And David distribute 
both Zadok of the sons of | 
and Ahimelech of the sons 
mar, according to their office 
service. 4 And there were m 
men found of the sons of E 

of the sons of Ithamar; ar 
were they divided. 
of Eleazar there were sixte 
men of the house of their fath 
eight among the sons of 
cording to the house of their 
5 Thus were they divided by 
sort with another ; for the g 
of the sanctuary, and gove: 
house of God, were of the 
HKleazar, and of the sons of Ii 
6 And Shemaiah the son of 
neel the scribe, one of the _ 
wrote them before the king. 
princes, and Zadok the p 
Ahimelech the son of Abia 
before the chief of the fathe 
priests and Levites:. one p 
household being taken for 
and one taken for Ithamar. 
the first lot came forth to J 
the second to Jedaiah, 8 1 
to Harim, the fourth to Seo 


Among t 


2 
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alchijah, the sixth to 
10 The seventh to Hak- 
nth to Abijah, 11 The 
shuah, the tenth to She- 
12 The eleventh to Eliashib, 
h to Jakim, 13 The thir- 
to Huppah, the fourteenth to 
ebeab, 14 The fifteenth to Bil- 
thesixteenth to Immer, 15 The 
eenth to Hezir, the eighteenth 
uses, 16 The nineteenth to Pe- 
, the twentieth to Jehezekel, 
ie one and twentieth to Jachin, 
wo and twentieth to Gamul, 18 
ree and twentieth to Delaiah, 
r and twentieth to Maaziah. 
ese were the orderings of them 
ir service to come into the 
f the Lorn, according to their 
. under Aaron their father, as 
pep God of Israel had com- 
him. 
ticular account of these establish- 
little use to us now; but, when 
hed it, it was of great use to di- 
hurch affairs after their return 
ivity into the old channel again. 
of this record we have v. 1—These 
isions of the sons of Aaron, not by 
ey divided one from another, or 
ariance one with another (it is a 
>» should ever be any such divisions 
sons of Israel, but especially 
ie sons of Aaron), but the distribu- 
em in order to the dividing of their 
mong themselves; it wasa division 
od made, and was made for him. 
istribution was made for the more 
discharge of the duties of their office. 
is, and still is, the God of order, and 
confusion, particularly in the things 
ship. Number without order is 
and an oceasion of tumult; but 
very one has, and knows, and keeps, 
and work, the more the better. In 
al body, every member has its use, 
d of the whole, Rom. xii. 4, 5; 
12. 2. It was made by lot, that 
thereof might be of the Lord, 
‘quarrels and contentions might 
nted, and no man could be charged 
lity, nor could any say that they 
done them. As God is the God 
he is the God of peace. Solo- 
oO i that it causeth contention 
Hse. 3. The lot was cast publicly, and 
it solemnity, in the presence of the 
nees, and priests, that there might 
yom for any fraudulent practices or 
of them. The lot is an appeal 
d ought to be managed with cor- 
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XXIV. The courses of the priests. 
thias was chosen to the apostleship by, lot, 
with prayer (Acts i. 24, 26), and f know 
not but it might be still used im faith in pa- 
rallel cases, as an instituted ordinance. We 
have here the name of the public notary that 
was employed in writing the names, and 
drawing the lots (v. 6): Shemaiah, one of 
the Levites. 4. What those priests were 
chosen to was to preside in the affairs of the 
sanctuary (v. 5), in their several courses and 
turns. ‘That which was to be determined by 
the lot was only the precedency, not who 
should serve (for they chose all the chief 
men), but who should serve first, and who 
next, that every one might know his course, 
and attend in it. Of the twenty-four chief 


men of the priests sixteen were of the house. 


of Eleazar and eight of Ithamar; for the 
house of Ithamar may well be supposed to 


have dwindled since the sentence passed on - 


the family of Eli, who was of that -house. 
The method of drawing the lots is intimated 
(v. 6), one chief household being taken for 
Eleazar, and one for Ithamar. The six- 
teen chief names of Eleazar were put in one 
urn, the eight for Ithamar in another, and 
they drew out of them alternately, as long 
as those for Ithamar lasted, and then out 
of those only for Eleazar, or two for Elea- 
zar, and then one for Ithamar, throughout. 
5. Among these twenty-four courses the 
eighth is that of Abijah or Abia (v. 10), 
which is mentioned (Luke i. 5) as the 
course which Zechariah was of, the father 
of John Baptist, by which it appears that 
these courses which David now settled, 
though interrupted perhaps in the bad reigns 
and long broken off by the captivity, yet 
continued in succession till the destruction 
of the second temple by the Romans. And 
each course was called by the name of him 
in whom it was first founded as the high 
priest is here called Aaron (». 19), because 
succeeding in his dignity and power, though 
we read not of any of them that bore that 
name. Whoever was high priest must be 
reverenced and observed by the inferior 
priests as their father, as Aaron their father. 
Christ is high priest over the house of God, 
to whom all believers, being made priests, 
are to be in subjection. 


20 And the rest of the sans of Levi 


were these: Of the sons of Amram; 
Shubael: of the sons of Shubael; 
Jehdeiah. 21 Concerning Rehabiah : 
of the sons of Rehabiah, the first was 
Isshiah. 22 Of the Izharites; She- 
lomoth: of the sons of Shelomoth ; 
Jahath. 23 And the sons of Hebron ; 
Jeriah the first, Amariah the second, 
Jahaziel the third, Jekameam the 
fourth. 24 Of the sons of Uzziel; 
Micah : of the sons of Micah; Sha- 
ir. 25 The brother of Micah was 
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The courses of the singers 
Isshiah : of the sons of Isshiah; Ze- 
chariah. 26 The sons of Merari were 
Mahli and Mushi: the sons of Jaa- 
ziah ; Beno. 27 The sons of Merari 
by J aaziah ; Beno, and Shoham, and 
Zaccur, and Ibri. 28. Of Mabli came 
Eleazar, who had no sons. 29 Con- 
cerning Kish: the son of Kish was 
Jerahmeel. 30 The sons also of Mu- 
shi; Mahli, and Eder, and Jerimoth. 
These were the sons of the Levites 
after the house of their fathers. 31 
These likewise cast lots over against 
their brethren the sons of Aaron in 
the presence of David the king, and 
Zadok, and Ahimelech, and the chief 
of the fathers of the priests and Le- 
vites, even the principal fathers over 
against their younger brethren. 

Most of the Levites here named were 
mentioned before, ch. xxiii. 16, &c. They 
were of those who were to attend the priests 
in the service of the house of God. But 
they are here mentioned again as heads of 
the twenty-four courses of Levites (and about 
so many are here named), who were to at- 
tend the twenty-four courses of the priests : 
they aretherefore said to cast lots over against 
their brethren (so they are called, not their 
lords), the sons of Aaron, who were not to 
lord it over God’s clergy, as the original 
word is, 1 Pet. v. 3. And, that the whole 
disposal of the affair might be of the Lord, 
the principal fathers cast losts over against 
their younger brethren ; that is, those that 
were of the elder house came upon the level 
with those of the younger families, and took 
their place, not by seniority, but as God by 
the lot directed. Note, In Christ no dif- 
ference is made between bond and free, elder 
and younger. ‘The younger brethren, if they 
be faithful and sincere, shall be no less aecept- 


able to Christ than the principal fathers. 
CHAP. XXV. 


David, having settled the courses of these Levites that were to at- 
tend the priests in their ministrations, proceeds, in this chap- 
ter, to put those into a method that were appuinted to be singers 
and musicians in the temple. Here is, I. The persons that 
were to be employed, Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun (ver. 1), 
their sons (ver. 2—6), and other skilful persons, ver. 7. Il. 
‘The order in which they were to attend determined by lot, 


IV OREOVER David and the cap- 
tains of the host separated -to 
the service of the sons of Asaph, and 
of Heman, and of Jeduthun, who 
should prophesy with harps, with 
psalteries, and with cymbals: and the 
number of the workmen according to 
their service was: 2 Of the sons of 
Asaph ; Zaccur, and Joseph, and 
Nethaniah, and Asarelah, the sons of 
Asaph under the hands of Asaph, 
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which ‘prop! 
order of the | 
the sons of Jeduthui 
Zeri, and Jeshaiah, ab 
Mattithiah, six, under the: 
their father Jeduthun, who p 
sied with a harp, to give the 
to praise the Lorp. 4 Of 
the sons of Heman; Bukki: 
taniah, Uzziel, Shebuel, and Jeri 
FPananaahi) Find! Eliathah, 
dalti, and Romamti-ezer, Josh 
shah; Mallothi, Hothir, and | 
zioth: 5 All these were thes: 
Heman the king’s seer in the 
of God, to lift up the horn. Ane 
gave to Heman fourteen son 
three daughters. 6 All these 
under the hands of their fath 
song in the house of the Lori 
cymbals, psalteries, and harps, 
service of the house of a 

ing to the king’s order to Asa 
duthun, and Heman. 7 So thi 
ber of them, with their brethr 
were instructed in the songs 
Lorp, even all that were e 
was two hundred fourscore an 


Observe, I. Singing the praises of 
here called prophesying (v. 1—3),f no 
those who were employed in this 
were honoured with the visions o 
could foretel things to come. He 
deed is said to be the king’s seer 
of God (v. 5); but the psalms thi 
composed by prophets, and | 
were prophetical ; and the edi 
church was intended in it, as’ 
glory of God. In Samuel’s tim 
praises of God went by the nam 
sying (1 Sam. x. 5; xix. 20), 
that is intended in what St. | 
phesying, 1 Cor. xi. 4; xiv. 2 

Il. This is here called a servie 
persons employed in it workmen 
but that it is the greatest libert 
to be employed in_praising 
heaven but that? But it inti s 
our duty to make a business of i 
up all that is within us to it; ar 
present state of corruption an 
will not be done as it should 
out labour and struggle. | 
pains with our hearts to bri 
keep them, to this work, — 
that is within us. , 

III. Here were, in com ] 
temper of that dispensation, : 
of musical instruments - 
ries, cymbais (v. 1, 6), at 


"6 Are CHAP. 
the horn (v. 5), that is, used wind- 
fhe bringing of such concerts of 
the worship of God now is what 
nd to. But those who use such 
for their own entertainment should 
mselves obliged to preserve them al- 
from any thing that savours of 
yor profaneness, by this consider- 
hat time was when they were sacred ; 
en those were justly condemned who 
them into common use, Amos vi. 5. 
“invented to themselves instruments of 
e David. 
‘The glory and honour of God were 
icipally intended in all this temple-music, 
ther vocal or instrumental. It was to give 
, and praise the Lord, that the singers 
e employed, v. 3. It was in the songs of 
fea that they were instructed (v. 7), that 
for songs in the house of the Lord, v. 6. 
ees with the intention of the perpe- 
ling of psalmody in the gospel-church, 
ich is to make melody with the heart, in 


a with the voice, unto the Lord, 


. 19. 
|. The order of the king is likewise taken 
ice of, v.2 andagainv. 6. In those mat- 
indeed David acted as a prophet; but 
taking care for the due and regular ob- 
vance of divine institutions, both ancient 
‘modern, is an example to all in authority 
ise their power for the promoting of reli- 
, and the enforcing of the laws of Christ. 
‘them thus be ministers of God for good. 
JJ. Yhe fathers presided in this service, 
ph, Heman, and Jeduthun (v. 1), and the 
dren were under the hands of their father, 
, 3, G. This gives a good example to 
ents to train up their children, and indeed 
ll seniors to instruct their juniors in the 
ice of God, and particularly in praising 
|, than which there is no part of our work 
necessary or more worthy to be trans- 


ted to the succeeding generations. It 
abe an example to the younger to sub- | 
themselves to the elder (whose experience 
observation fit them for direction), and, 


as may be, to do what they do under 
r hand. It is probable that Heman, 
ph, and Jeduthun, were bred up under 
el, and had their education inthe schools 
@ prophets which he was the founder and ! 
sident of; then they were pupils, now 
me to be masters. ‘Those that would 
bminent must begin early, and take time 
yrepare themselves. ‘This good work of 
ring God’s praises Samuel revived, and 
on foot, but lived not to see it brought to 
| perfection it appears in here. Solomon 
fects what David began, so David perfects 
it Samuel began. Let all, in their day, 
hat they can for God and his church, 
they cannot carry it so far as they 
when they are gone God can out of 
se up others who shall build upon 
oundation and bring forth the top-stone. 
There were others also» hesides the 
6 ee é 
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sons of these three great men, who are called 
their brethren (probably because they had 
been wont to join with them in their private 
concerts), who were instructed in the songs 
of the Lord, and were cunning or weli skilled 
therein, v. 7. They were all Levites and 
were in number 288. Now, 1. These were 
a good number, and a competent number to 
keep up the service in the house of God; for 
they were all skilful in the work to which 
they were called. When David the king 
was so much addicted to divine poesy and 
music many others, all that had a genius for 
it, applied their studies and endeavours that 
way. Those do religion a great deal of good 
service that bring the exercises of devotion 
into reputation. 2. Yet these were but a 
small number in comparison with the 4000 
whom David appointed thus to praise the 
Lord, ch. xxiii. 5. Where were all the rest 
when only 288, and those but by twelve ina 
course, were Separated to this service? It is 
probable that all the rest were divided into 
as many courses, and were to follow as these 
led. Or, perhaps, these were for song in ihe 
house of the Lord (v. 6), with whom any that 
worshipped in the courts of that house might 
join; and the rest were disposed of, all the 
kingdom over, to preside in the country con- 
gregations, in this good work: for, though 
the sacrifices instituted by the hand of Mo- 
ses might be offered but at one place, the 
psalms penned by David might be sung 
every where, 1 Tim. ii. 8. 

8 And they cast lots, ward against 
ward, as well the small as the great, 


the teacher as the scholar. 9 Now 
the first lot came forth for Asaph to 
Joseph : the second to Gedaliah, whe 
with his brethren and sons were 
twelve: 10 The third to Zaccur, 
he, his sons, and his brethren, were 
twelve: 11 The fourth to Izm, he, 
his sons, and his brethren, were 
twelve: 12 The fifth to Nethaniah, 
he, his sons, and his brethren, were 
twelve: 13 The sixth to Bukkiah, 
he, his sons, and his brethren, were 
twelve: 14 The seventh to Jesha- 
relah, he, his sons, and his brethren, 
were twelve: 15 The eighth to Je- 
shaiah, he, his sons, and his brethren, 
were twelve: 16 The ninth to Mat- 
taniah, he, his sons, and his brethren, 
were twelve: 17 The tenth to Shi- 
mei, he, his sons, and his brethren, 
were twelve: 18 The eleventh to Aza- 
reel, he, his sons, and his brethren, 
were twelve: 19 The twelfth to Ha- 
shabiah, he, his sons, and his bre- 
thren,were twelve: 20 The thirteenth 
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to Shubael, he, his sons, and his; 


brethren, were twelve: 21 The four- 
teenth to Mattithiah, he, his sons, 
and his brethren, were twelve: 22 
The fifteenth to Jeremoth, he, his 
sons, and his brethren, were twelve : 

23 The sixteenth to Hananiah, he, 
his sons, and his brethren, were 
twelve: 24 The seventeenth to Josh- 
bekashah, he, his sons, and his bre- 
thren,were twelve: 25 The eighteenth 
to Hanani, he, his sons, and his bre- 
thren, were twelve: 26 Thenineteenth 
to Mallothi, he, his sons, and _ his 
brethren, were twelve: 27 The twen- 
tieth to Ehathah, he, his sons, and his 
brethren, were twelve: 28 The one 
and twentieth to Hothir, he, his sons, 
and his brethren, were twelve: 29 
The two and twentieth to Giddalti, 
he, his sons, and his brethren, were 
twelve: 30 The three and twentieth 
to Mahazioth, he, his sons, and his 
brethren, were twelve: 31 The four 
and twentieth to Romamti-ezer, he, his 
sons, and his brethren, were twelve. 


Twenty-four persons are named in the be- 
ginning of this chapter as sons of those three 
great men, Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun. 
Ethan was the third (ch. vi. 44), but proba- 
bly he was dead before the establishment 
was perfected and Jeduthun came in his 
room. (Or perhaps Ethan and Jeduthun 
were two names for the same person.] Of 
these three Providence so ordered it that 
Asaph had four sons, Jeduthun six [only 
five are mentioned v. 3; Shimei, mentioned 
v. 17, is supposed to have been the sixth], 
and Heman fourteen, in all twenty-four (who 
were named, v. 2—4), who were al! qualified 
for the service and called to it. But the 
question was, In what order must they serve? 
This was determined by lot, to prevent strife 
for precedency, a sin which most easily be- 
sets many that otherwise are good people. 

I. The lot was thrown impartially. They 
were placed in twenty-four companies, twelve 
in a company, in two rows, twelve com- 
panies in a row, and so they cast lots, ward 
against ward, putting them all upon a level, 
small and great, teacher and scholar. They 
did not go according to their age, or accord- 
ing to their standing, or the “degrees they 
had taken in the music-schools; bat it was 
referred to God, v. 8. Small and great, 
teachers and scholars, stand alike before God, 
who goes not according to our rules of dis- 
tinction and precedency. See Matt. xx. 23. 

II. God determined it as he pleased, taking 


account, it is probable, of the respective me- 
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rits of the 
importance than seni 
of birth. Let us ¢ 
preceding catalogue 
1 Seleph talaga we sal of A 
Gedaliah the eldest son of Jeduthun. 
cur the eldest of Asaph. 4. Izri th 
of Jeduthun. 5. Nethaniah the t 
Asaph. 6. Bukkiah the eldest of 
7. Jesharelah the youngest of As 
Jeshaiah the third of Jeduthun. 
taniah the second of Heman. 10. 
the youngest of eee gen 11. Aza 
third of Heman. Hashabiah t 
of Jeduthun. 13. Shubael the fe 
man. 14. Mattithiah the fifth of Jed 
15. Jeremoth the fifth of Heman. 16, 
aniah the sixth of Heman. 17. Joshi 
the eleventh of Heman. 18. Hanani 
venth of Heman. 19. Mallothi the 1 
of Heman. 20. Eliathah the eighth 
man. 21 Hothir the thirteenth of 
22. Giddalti the ninth of Heman. 2 
hazioth the fourteenth of Heman. 
lastly, Romamti-ezer, the tenth of 
See how God increased some 
the younger before the elder. 

III. Each of these had in his ¢ 
number of twelve, called their von 
brethren, because they observed 
sons, and concurred with them as bi 
Probably twelve, some for the y 
others for the instrument, made up 
cert. Let us learn with one mind 
mouth to glorify God, and that will 
best concert. a 


CHAP. XXVI. 


We have here an account of the business of ¢! eV 
tribe had made but a very small figure all the time 
till Eli and Samuel appeared. But when Fe 
the Levites were, of all men, in the greatest repul 
happy it was that they had/Levites who were om 
rater pnts peda bie porters te 
Of those that were appointed to be trens: 
ver. 20—23, LIL Of those that were caiseee aud | 
country, and were entrusted with the adn 
affairs, ver. 29-32. Ce. 

ONCERNING the divis 
the porters: Ofthe Korhi 

Meshelemiah the son of Kore re 

sons of Asaph. 2 And tl 

Meshelemiah wee, Zecha 

born, Jediael the second, Zebae 

third, Jathniel the fourth, 
the fifth, Jehohanan the sixth, 
nai the seventh! 4 Moreover 
of Obed-edom were, She 

firstborn, Jehozabad the secor 
the third, and Sacar the fo 

Nethaneel the fifth, 5 Aa a 

sixth, Issachar iheig er th, 

the eighth : for God ble l 

Also oaky Shemaiah hail son 1 

born, that ruled throughout 

of their father: for they " 


7 The sons of She- 
ni,and Rephael,and Obed, 


.0se brethren were strong 
, and Semachiah. 8 All 
sons of Obed-edom: they 
ir sons and their brethren, able 
x strength for the service, were 
me and two of Obed-edom. 9 
Meshelemiah had sons and bre- 


‘Simri the chief, (for though he 
ot the firstborn, yet his father 
him the chief;) 11 Hilkiah 

md, Tebaliah the third, Ze- 
1 the fourth: all the sons and 
en of Hosah were thirteen. 
ong these were the divisions 
ie porters, even among the chief 

having wards one against ano- 
to minister in the house of the 
13 And they cast lots, as 
small as the great, according 
he house of their fathers, for every 
@. 14 And the lot eastward fell 
helemiah. Then for Zechariah 
; son, a wise counsellor, they cast 
s; and his lot came out north- 
td. 15 To Obed-edem southward; 
ts sons the house of Asup- 

_ 16 To Shuppim and Hosah 
: lot came forth westward, with 
gate Shallecheth, by the causeway 
the going up, ward against ward. 
Eastward were six Levites, notth- 
rd four a day, southward four a day, 
toward Asuppim two and two. 
At Parbar westward, four at the 
way, and two at Parbar. 19 
are the divisions of the porters 
‘the sons of Kore, and among 
sons of Merari. 


serve, I. There were porters appointed 
tend the temple, who guarded all the 
mes that led to it, opened and shut all 

iter gates and attended at them, not 
for state, but for service, to direct and 
t those who were going to worship in 
urts of the sanctuary in the decorum 
ere to observe, to encourage those that 
‘timorous, to send back the strangers 
ean, and to guard against thieves 
rs that were enemies to the house of 
n allusion to this office, ministers are 
ave the keys of the kingdum of heaven 
‘to them (Matt. xvi. 19), that they 
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rewarded for it. 
Sor God blessed him. The increase and build- 
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may admit, and exclude, aceording to the 
law of Christ. 

Il. Of several of those that were called to 
this service, it is taken notice of that they 
were mighty men of valour (v. 6), strong mer 
(v. 7), able men (v. 8), and one of them that 
he was a@ wise counsellor (v. 14), who proba- 
bly, when he had used this office of a deacon 
well and given proofs of more than ordinary 
wisdom, purchased to himself a good degree, 
and was preferred from the gate to the coun- 
cil-board, 1 Tim. iii. 13. As for those that 
excelled in strength of body, and courage and 
resolution of mind, they were thereby quali- 
fied for the post assigned them ; for whatever 
service God calls men to he either finds them 
fit or makes them so. 

III. The sons of Obed-edom were employed 
in this office, sixty-two of that family. ‘This 
was he that entertained the ark with reve- 
rence and cheerfulness ; and see how he was 
1. He had eight sons (v. 5), 


ing up of families are owing to the divine 
blessing ; and a great blessing it is to a family 


to have many children, when like these they . 


are able for, and eminent in, the service of 
God. 2. His sons were preferred to places 
of trust in the sanctuary. ‘They had faith- 
fully attended the ark in their own house, 
and now were called to attend it in God’s 
house. He that is trusty in little shall be 
trusted with more. He that keeps God’s or- 
dinances in his own tent is fit to have the 
custody of them in God’s tabernacle, 1 Tim. 
ii. 4,5. J have kept thy law, says David, and 
this I had because I kept thy precepts, Ps. cxix. 
55, 56. 


IV. It is said of one here that though he ~ 


was not the first-born his father made him the 
chief (v. 10), either because he was very ex- 
cellent, or because the elder son was very 
weak. He was made chief, perhaps not in 
inheriting the estate (for that was forbidden 
by the law, Deut. xxi. 16, 17), but in this ser- 
vice, which required personal qualifications. 

V. The porters, as the singers, had their 
post assigned them by lot, so many at sucha 
gate, and so many at such a one, that every 
one might know his post and make it good, 
v. 13. It is not said that they were cast into 
twenty-four courses, as before ; but here are 
the names of about twenty-four (v. 1—11), 
and the posts assigned are twenty-four, v. 17, 
18. We have therefore reason to think they 
were distributed into as many companies. 
Happy are those who dwellin God’s house; 
for, as they are well fed, well taught, and well 
employed, so they are well guarded. Men 
attended at the gates of the temple, but an- 
gels attend at the gates of the New Jerusa- 
lem, Rev. xxi. 12. 

20 And of the Levites, Ahijah was 
over the treasures of the house of 
God, and over the treasures of the 


dedicated things. 21 As concerning 


a 


Be a 
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the sons of Laadan ; the sons of the 
Gershonite Laadan, chief fathers, even 
of Laadan the Gershonite, were Je- 
hieli. 22 The sons of Jehieli; Ze- 
tham, and Joel his brother, which 
were over the treasures of the house 
ofthe Lorp. 23 Ofthe Amramites, 
and the Izharites, the Hebronites, 
and the Uzzielites: 24 And Shebuel 
the son of Gershom, the son of Mo- 
ses, was ruler of the treasures. 25 
And his brethren by Eliezer; Reha- 
biah his son, and Jeshaiah his son, 
and Joram his son, and Zichri his son, 
and Shelomith his son. 26 Which 
Shelomith and his brethren were over 
all the treasures of the dedicated 
things, which David the king, and the 
chief fathers, the captains over thou- 
sands and hundreds, and the captains 
of the host, had dedicated. 27 Out 
of the spoils won in battles did they 
dedicate to maintain the house of the 
Lorp. 28 And all that Samuel the 
seer, and Saul the son of Kish, and 
Abner the son of Ner, and Joab the 
son of Zeruiah, had dedicated; and 


’ whosoever had dedicated any thing, it 


was under the hand of Shelomith, and 
ef his brethren. 


Observe, 1. There were treasures of the 
house of God. A great house cannot be well 
‘kept without stores of all manner of provi- 
sions. Much was expended daily upon the 
altar—flour, wine, oil, salt, fuel, besides the 
lamps; quantities of these were to be kept 
beforehand, besides the sacred vestments 
and utensils. These were the treasures of 
the house of God. And, because money an- 
swers all things, doubtless they had an abund- 
ance of it, which was received from the 
people’s offerings, wherewith they bought in 
what they had occasion for. And perhaps 
much was laid up for an exigence. These 
treasures typified the plenty there is in our 
heavenly Father’s house, enough and to spare. 
In Christ, the true temple, are hid treasures 
of wisdom und knowledge, and unsearchable 
riches. 2. There were treasures of dedicated 
things, dedicated mostly out of the spotls won 
in battle (v. 27), as a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the divine protection. Abraham 
gave Melchisedec the tenth of the spoils, Heb. 
vii. 4. In Moses’s time the officers of the 
army, when they returned victorious, brought 
of their spoils an oblation to the Lord, Num. 
xxxi. 50. Of late this pious custom had 
been revived; and not only Samuel and 
David, but Saul, and Abner, and Joab, had 
dedicated of their spoils to the honour and 


support of the house of God, v. 28. 
The more God bestows upon us the m 
expects from us in works of piety an 
Great successes call for proportio 
turns. When we look over our esta 
should consider, ‘‘ Here are convenientt 
rich things, it may be, and fine things 
where are the dedicated things?” JN 
war must honour God with their spoil 
These treasures had treasurers, those 
were over them \v. 20, 26), whose busi 
was to keep them, that neither moth no 
might corrupt them, nor thieves break t 
and steal, to give out as there was oc 
and to see they were not wasted, embe 
or alienated to any common use; ant 
probable that they kept accounts of 2 
was brought in and how it was laid ou 
29 Of the Izharites, Chen 
and his sons were for the out 
business over Israel, for officer. 
judges. 30 And of the Hebro 
Hashabiah and his brethren, 
valour, a thousand and seven 
dred, were officers among the 
Israel on this side Jordan we: 
in all the business of the Lorn 
in the service of the king. 31 A 
the Hebronites was Jerijah t 
even among the Hebronites, a 
ing to the generations of his fa 
In the fortieth year of the rei 
David they were sought for, and 
were found among them might 
of valour at Jazer of Gilead. 32 
his brethren, men of valour, w 
thousand and seven hundred 7 
fathers, whom king David mad 
over the Reubenites, the Gadit 
the half tribe of Manasseh, for 
matter pertaining to God. and affai 
of the king. ny | 
All the offices of the house of Go 
well provided with Levites,; we have | 
account of those that were employed 
cers and judges in the outward busine 
which must not be neglected, no, neé 
temple itself. ‘The magistracy is a 
nance of God for the good of the él 
truly as the ministry is. And here 
told, 1. That the Levites were 
the administration of justice in 
with the princes and elders of 
tribes, who could not be suppos 
stand the law so well as the L 
made it their business to study i 
those Levites who were employe 
vice of the sanctuary, none of the 
porters, were concerned in this ot 
siness; either one was enough to¢ 
whole man or it was presumption 


Their charge was both in all 
Lord, and in the service of the 
d again v. 32. They managed 
‘of the country, as well ecclesias- 
, took care both of God’s tithes 
’s taxes, punished offences com- 
mmediately against God and his ho- 
d those against the government and 
ie peace, guarded both against idol- 
against injustice, and took care to 
the laws in execution against both. Some, 
likely, applied themselves to the affairs 
jon, others to secular affairs ; and so, 
» both, God and the king were well 
Tt is happy with a kingdom when 
eivil and sacred interests are thus inter- 
ren and jointly minded and advanced. 3. 
re were more Levites employed as judges 
the two tribes and a half on the other 
. Jordan than with all the rest of the tribes; 
re were 2700; whereas on the west side 
ordan there were 1700, v. 30,32. Either 
se remote tribes were not so well furnished 
he rest with judges of their own, or be- 
eB ithey lying furthest from Jerusalem 
n the borders of the neighbouring na- 
‘were most in danger of being infected 
1 idolatry, and most needed the help of 
‘ites to prevent it. The frontiers must 
Ii guarded. 4. Thisis said to be done 
\ - all the foregoing settlements) in the 
ieth year of the reign of David (v. 31), 
;is, the last year of hisreign. We should 
somuch the more industrious to do good 
we see the day approaching. If we live 
enjoy the fruit of our labours, grudge 
those that shall come after us. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


chapter we have the civil list, including the military. I. 
welye captains for every separate month of the year, ver. 
II. The princes of the several tribes, ver. 16—24. III 
officers of the court, ver. 25—34. 


‘OW the children of Israel after 
‘their number, ¢o wit, the chief 
rs and captains of thousands and 
reds, and theirofficers thatserved 
‘ing in any matter of the courses, 
h came in and went out month by 
mth throughoutall the months of the 
1, of every course were twenty and 
irthousand. 2 Over thefirst course 
the first month was Jashobeam 
son of Zabdiel: and in his course 
re twenty and four thousand. 3 
| the children of Perez was the chief 
ll the captains of the host for the 
bt month. 4 And over the course 
ithe second month was Dodai an 
Hohite, and of his course was Mik- 
lso the ruler: in his course like- 
were twenty and four thousand. 
he third captain of the host for 
Lird month was Benaiah the son 


file 
‘i 
ved. 
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of Jehoiada, a chief priest: and in his 
course were twenty and four thousand. 
6 This is that Benaiah, who was 
mighty among the thirty, and above 
the thirty: and in his course was 
Ammizabad his son. 7 The fourth 
captain for the fourth month was 
Asahel the brother of Joab, and Ze- 
badiah his son after him: and in his 
course were twenty and four thousand. 
8 The fifth captain for the fifth month 
was Shamhuth the Izrahite: and inhis 
course were twenty and four thou- 
sand. 9 The sixth captain for the 
sixth month was Ira the son of Ik- 
kesh the Tekoite: and in his course 
were, twenty and four thousand. 10 
The seventh captain for the seventh 
month was Helez the Pelonite, oi 
the children of Ephraim : and in his 
course were twenty and four thousand. 
11 The eighth captain for the eighth 
month was Sibbecai the Hushathite, 
of the Zarhites: and in his course were 
twenty and four thousand. 12 The 
ninth captain for the ninth month 
was Abiezer the Anetothite, of the 
Benjamites: and in his course were 
twenty and four thousand. 13 The 
tenth captain for the tenth month 
was Maharai the Netophathite, of the 
Zarhites: and in his course weretwenty 
and four thousand. 14 The eleventh 
captain for the eleventh month was 
Benaiah the Pirathonite, of the child- 
ren of Ephraim: and in his course 
were twenty and four thousand. 15 
The twelfth captain for the twelfth 
month was Heldai the Netophathite, 
of Othniel : and in his course were 
twenty and four thousand. 

We have here an account of the regulation 
of the militia of the kingdom. David was 
himself a man of war, and had done great 
things with the sword; he had brought inte 
the field great armies. Now here we are told 
how he marshalled them when God had given 
him rest from ail his enemies. He did not 
keep them all together, for that would have 
been a hardship on them and the country; 
yet he did not disband and disperse them 
all, for then he would have left his kmgdom 
naked, and his people would have forgotten 
the arts of war, wherein they had been in- 
structed. He therefore contrived to keep up 
a constant force, and yet not a standing army. 
The model is very prudent. 1. He kept up 
24,000 constantly in arms, I suppose in a 
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the kingdom, the freeholders carrying their 
own arms and bearing their own charges 
while they were up. ‘This was a sufficient 
strength for the securing of the public peace 
and safety. Those that are Israelites indeed 
must learn war; for we have enemies to 
grapple with, whom we are concerned con- 
stantly to stand upon our guard against. 2. 
He changed them every month; so that the 
whole number of the militia amounted to 
288,000, perhaps about a fifth part of the 
able men of the kingdom. By being thus 
distributed into twelve courses, they were all 
instructed in, and accustomed to, military 
exercises ;. and yet none were comrpelled to 
be in service, and at expenses, above one 
month in the year (which they might very 
well afford), unless upon extraordinary occa- 
sions, and then they might all be got together 
quickly. It is the wisdom of governors, and 
much their praise, while they provide for the 
public safety, to contrive how to make it ef- 
fectual and yet easy, and as little as possible 
burdensome to the people. 3. Every course 
had a commander in chief over it. Besides 
the subaltern officers that were rulers over 
thousands, and hundreds, and fifties, there 
was one general officer to each course or le- 
gion. All these twelve great commanders 
are mentioned among David’s worthies and 
champions, 2 Sam. xxiii, and 1 Chron. xi. 
They had first signalized themselves by their 
great actions and then they were advanced to 
those great preferments. It is well with a 
kingdom when honour thus attends merit. 
Benaiah is here calied a.chief priest, v.5. But, 
cohen signifying both a priest and a prince, it 
might better be translated here a chief ruler, 
or (as in the margin) a principal officer. 
Doda had Mikloth (x. 4) either for his sub- 
stitute when he was absent or infirm, or for 
his successor when he was dead. Benaiah 
had his son under him, v.6. Asahel had his 
son after kim (v. 7), and by this it seems that 
this plan of the militia was laid in the begin- 
ning of David’s reign; for Asahel was killed 
by Abner while David reigned in Hebron. 
When his wars were over he revived this 
method, and left the military affairs in this 
posture, for the peaceable reign of his son 
Solomon. When we think ourselves most 
safe, yet, while we are/here in the body, we 
must keep m a readiness for spiritual conflicts. 
Let not-him that girdeth on the harness boast 
as he that puts it off. 


16 Furthermore over the tribes of 
Israel: the ruler of the Reubenites 


was Kliezer the son of Zichri: of the | a counsellor, a wise man, @ 


Simecnites, Shephatiah the son of 
Maachah: 17 Of the Levites, Hash- 


abiah the son of Kemuel: of the Aa- | thophel was the king’scom 
18 Of Judah, Eli-| Hushai the Archite w 
hu, oxe of the brethren of David: of| companion: 34 And 
Issachar, Omri the son of Michael :! was Jehoiada the son of 


ronites, Zadok : 


aody, and disciplined, in one part or other of | 


| 


Obadiah : of Naph 
son of Azriel: 20 Of the 

of Ephraim, Hoshea the son @ 
ziah : of the half tribe of Ma 
Joel the son of Pedaiah: 21. 
half tribe of Manasseh in Gilez 
do the son of Zechariah: of | 
min, Jaasiel the son of Abner 
Of Dan, Azareel the son of Jer 
These were the princes of the 
of Israel. 23 But David too 
the number of them from | 
years old and under: becaus 
Lorp had said he would increz 
rael like to the stars of the he 
24 Joab the son of Zeruiah be, 
number, but he finished not, 
there fell wrath for it against I 
neither was the number put i 
account of the chronicles of kin 
vid. 25 And over the king’s 
sures was Azmaveth the son of 
and over the storehouses in thie: 
in the cities, and in the village 
in the castles, was Jehona ha 
son of Uzziah: 26 And over 
that did the work of the field 
age of the ground was Ezri the: 
Chelub: 27 And over the vim 
was Shimei the Ramathite: ov 
increase of the vineyards for th 
cellars was Zabdi the Shiphmite 
And over the olive trees and thi 
more trees that were in the low 
was Baal-hanan the Gederite 
over the cellars of oil was Joas 
And over the herds that fed ‘ 
ron was Shitrai the Sharonit 
over the herds that were in th e" 
was Shaphat the son of Adla 
Over the camels also was O} 
Ishmaelite: and over the ass 
Jehdeiah the Meronothite : 
over the flocks was Jaziz th 
ite. All these were the 
substance which was kin 
32 Also Jonathan Dayid’s 


a; 


and Jehiel the son of Hach 
with the king’s sons : 33 
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CHAP. 
the general of the 
as Joab. 
here an aeceount, . 
princes of the tribes. Something 


ent order instituted by Moses in 
ness was still kept up, that every 
ould have its prince or chief. It is 
hat it was kept up all along, either 
jon or by succession, in the same 
; and those are here named who were 
n that office when this account was 
en. Elihu, or Eliab, who was prince of 
was the eldest son of Jesse, and de- 
m a right line from Nahshon and 
‘the princes of this tribe in Moses’s 
Vhether these princes were of the 
re of lord-lieutenants that guided them 
ir military affairs, or chief-justices that 
in their courts of judgment, does 
Their power, we may suppose, 
th less now that all the tribes were 
under one king than it had been 
r the most part, they acted sepa- 
Our religion obliges us to be sub- 
only to the king as supreme, but unto 
ors under him (1 Pet. ii. 13, 14), the 
that decree justice. Of Benjamin 
aziel the son of Abner, v.21. Though 
s Dayid’s enemy, and opposed his 
to the throne, yet David would not 
the preferment of his son, but per- 
ominated him to this post of honour, 
teaches us to render good for evil. 
f the numbering of the people, v. 23, 
is here said, 1. ‘That when David 
the people to be numbered he for- 
‘numbering of those under twenty 
old, thinking thereby to save the re- 
m which what he did might otherwise 
the promise that they should be 
ble; yet it was but a poor salvo, 
never been customary to number 
nder twenty, and the promise of their 
ss chiefly respected the effective men. 
t that account which David took of 
ple, in the pride of his heart, turned 
good account; for it was never per- 
nor done with exactness, nor was it 
corded as an authentic account. Joab 
y disgusted with it, and did it by halves; 
was ashamed of it, and willing it 
be forgotten, because there fell wrath 
fainst Israel. A good man cannot, in 
ion, please himself with that which 
s God is displeased with, cannot 
ane of that, nor take comfort in that, 
ich is obtamed by sin. 
, Of the olfiéere of the court. 1. The 
of the king’s substance (as they are 
adie 31), such as had the oversight and 
2 of the king’s tillage, his vineyards, 
v -yards, his herds, his camels, his 
ii s. Here are no officers for 
ne for sport, no master of the ward- 


es 


‘made ready for the building : 
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XXVIII. 6, Bavid's oration, 
ail for service, agreeable to the simp..city and 
plainness of those times. David was a great 
soldier, a great scholar, and a great prince, 
and yet a great husband of his estate, kept a 
great deal of ground in his own hand and 
stocked it, not for pleasure, but for profit ; 

for the king himself is served of the field, 
Eccl. v. 9. Those magistrates that would 
have their subjects industrious must them- 
selves be examples of industry and applica- 
tion to business. We find, however, that 
afterwards the poor of the land were thought 
good enough to be vine-dressers and hus- 
bandmen, 2 Kings xxv.12. Now David put 
his great men to preside in these employ- 
ments. 2. The attendauts on the king’s per- 


son. ‘They were such as were eminent for 


wisdom, being designed for conversation. 
His uncle, who was a wise man anda seribe, 
not only well skilled in politics, but well read 
in the scriptures, was his counsellor, v. 32 
Another, who no doubt. excelled in learning 
and prudence, was tutor to his children. 
Ahithophel, a very cunning man, was his 
counsellor: but Hushai, an honest man, was 
his companion and confidant. It does not 
appear that he had many counsellors; but 
those he had were men of great abilities. 
Much of the wisdom of princes is seen in the 
choice of their ministry. But David, though 
he had all these trusty and well-beloved 
cousins and counsellors about him, preferred 
his Bible before them all. Ps. exix. 24, Thy 
testemonies are my delight and my counsellors. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


The account we have of David’s exit, in the beginning of the firet 
book of Kings, does not make his sun nearly so bright as that 
given in this and che following chapter, where we have his so- 
lemn farewell both to his son and his subjects, and must own 
that he finished well. In this chapter we have, |. A general con- 
vention of the states summoned to meet, yer. 1. Il, A solemn 
declaration of the divine entail both of the erown and of the 
sonour of building the temple upon Solomon, ver. 2—7. III. 
An exhortation both to the people aud to Solomon to make reli- 
gion their business, ver. 8--10 IV. The model and materials 
delivered to Solomon for the building of the temple, ver. 11—19. 
V. Encouragement given him to undertake it and proceed in it, 
ver. 20, 21. 


ND David assembled all the | 


princes of Israel, the princes of the 
tribes, and the captains of the com- 
panies that ministered to the king by 
course, and the captains over the thou- 
sands,and captains over the hundreds, 
and the stewards over all the sub- 
stance and possession of the king, and 
of his sons, with the officers, and with 
the mighty men, and with all the va- 
liant men, unto Jerusalem. 2 Then 
David the king stood up upon his feet, 
and said, Hear me, my brethren, and 
my people: As for me, 1 had in mine 
heart to build a house of rest for the 
ark of the covenant of the Lorp, and 
for the footstool of our God, and had 
3 But 
God said unto me, Thow shalt not 


x 

David’s charge to the people. 
build a house for my name, because 
thou hast been aman of war, and hast 
shed blood. 4 Howbeit the Lorp 
God of Israel chose me before all the 
house of my father to be king over 
Israel for ever: for he hath chosen 
Judah to be the ruler; and of the 
house of Judah, the house of my fa- 
ther; and among the sons of my fa- 
ther he liked me to make me king 
over all Israel: 5 And of all my sons, 
(for the Lorp hath given me many 
sons,) he hath chosen Solomon my 
son to sit upon the throne of the 
kingdom of the Lorp over Israel. 
6 And he said unto me, Solomon 
thy son, he shall build my house and 
my courts: for I have chosen him ¢o 
be my son, and I will be his father. 
7 Moreover I will establish his king- 
dom for ever, if he be constant to 
do my commandments and my judg- 
ments, as at this day. 8 Now there- 
fore in the sight. of all Israel the con- 
gregation of the Lorp, and in the 
audience of our God, keep and seek 
for all the commandments of the 
Lorp your God: that ye may pos- 
sess this good land, and leave it for 
an inheritance for your children after 
you forever. 9 And thou, Solomon 
my son, know thou the God of thy 
father, and serve him with a perfect 
heart and with a willing mind: for the 
Lorp searcheth all hearts, and un- 
derstandeth all the imaginations of 
the thoughts: if thou seek him, he 
will be found of thee; but if thou 
forsake him, he will cast thee off for 
ever. 10 Take heed now; for the 
Lorp hath chosen thee to build a 
house for the sanctuary: be strong, 
and do it. 

A great deal of service David had done in 
his day, had served his generation according 
to the will of God, Acts xiii. 36. But now 
the time draws nigh that he must die, and, 
as a type of the Son of David, the nearer he 
comes to his end the more busy he is, and 
does his work with all his might. He is 
now a little recovered from the indisposition 
mentioned 1 Kings i. 1, when they covered 
him with clothes, and he got no heat : but 
what cure is there for old age? He there- 
fore improv es his recovery, as giving him an 
opportunity of doing God and his country a 
little more service. 
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I. He summoned ; 

tend him, that he might tak 
|all together, v. 1. Thus 
xXxxi, 28), and Joshua, ch. xx 
David would not declare the 
the crown but in the pres 
satisfaction, of those that dea i 
atives of the people. 
II. He addressed them withale 
of respect and tenderness. He » 
exerted himself to rise from his bed. 
them the meeting (the occasion putti 
spirits into him), but he rose out of h 
and stood up upon his feet (v. 2), in 
to God whose will he was to deele 
reverence to this solemn assembly 
Israel of God, as if he looked upon | 
though major singulis— greater than 
dividual among them, yet minor uni 
less than the whole of them together, 
and infirmities, as well as his dig 
well have allowed him to keep his se 
he would show that he was indeed } 
for the pride of his heart both in { 
bers of his people and his domi : 
them. It had been too much his j 
that they were all his servants (ch. 
but now he calls them his breth 
loved, his people, whom he took care 
his servants, whom he had the comr 
Hear me, my brethren, and m 
becomes superiors thus to apes 
tion and condescension even to th 
riors ; they will not be the less hone 
it, but the more heloved. Thus he 
their attention to what he was abot 
III. He declared the p 
formed to build a temple for 
disallowing that purpose, v. 2, 3. 
had signified to Solomon before, ch. 
A house of rest for the ark is here 
a house of rest for the footstool of 6 
for heaven is his throne of path 
and the most magnificent temple 
be built upon it, are but his foe 
much difference is there between 
festations of the divine glory i 
and the lower world. Angels s 
throne, Isa. vi. 1. We poor wor 
worship ut his footstool, Ps. xcix. 
As an evidence of the sinceri 
pose to build the temple, he t 
he had made ready for it, rer 
would not suffer him to proceed 
had appointed other va for ‘i 
which was enough for one man, ni 
managing of the wars of ; 
serve the public with the s 
must do it with the line 
Times of rest are building Fe 
IV. He produced his own fief 
then Solomon’s, to the crown; | 
undoubtedly jure divino—divine. T 
make out such a title asno 0m 
can; the Lord God of Is 
both immediately, by prophe 
dence, v. 4,5. No right of 
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o be the ruling tribe; Jacob en- 
eeptre upon it, Gen. xlix. 10. 2. 
ot appear-that the family of Jesse 
nior house of that tribe; from 
tis certain that it was not, for She- 
s before Pharez; whether from Nah- 
Salmon is not certain. Ram, the 
WNahshon, had an elder brother, 1 
). li. 9. Perhaps so had Boaz, Obed, 
e. Yet ‘‘ God chose the house of my 
” 3. David was the youngest son of 
¢, yet God liked him to make him king; 
it seemed good unto him. God takes 
om he likes, and likes whom he makes 
> himself, as he did David, a man after 
‘own heart. 4. Solomon was one of the 
ngest sons of David, and yet God chose 
» sit upon the throne, because he was 
likeliest of them all to build the temple, 
wisest and best inclined. 
¥. He opened to them God’s gracious 
poses concerning Solomon (v. 6, 7): I 
chosen him to be my son. ‘Thus he de- 
res the decree, that the Lord had said to 
omon, as a type of Christ, Thou art my 
" ii. 7), the son of my love; for he 
3 called Jedidiah, because the Lord loved 
1, and Christ is his beloved Son. Of him 
d said, asa figure of him that was to come, 
He shall build my house. Christ is both 
founder and the foundation of the gospel 
ple. 2. I will establish his kingdom for 
-. ‘This must have its accomplishment in 
kingdom of the Messiah, which shall 
tinue in his hands through all the ages of 
e (Isa. ix. 7; Luke i. 33) and shall then 
delivered up to God, even the Father, yet 
haps to be delivered back to the Re- 
mer for ever. As to Solomon, this pro- 
e of the establishment of his kingdom is 
2 made conditional: If he be constant to 
my commandments, us at this day. Solo- 
n was now very towardly and good: “If 
itinue so, his kingdom shall continue, 
erwise not.” Note, If we be constant to 
‘duty, then, and not otherwise, we may 
ect the continuance of God’s favour. Let 
se that are well taught, and begin well, 
e notice of this—if they be constant, they 
happy; perseverance wears the crown, 
ugh it wins it not. 
Vl. He charged them to adhere stedfastly 
God and their duty, v. 8. Observe, 1. 
€ matter of this charge: Keep, and seek 
all the commandments of the Lord your 
d,. The Lord was their God; his com- 
mdments must be their rule; they must 
ye respect to them all, must make con- 
ence of keeping them, and, in order there- 
to, must seek for them, that is, must be 
uisitive concerning their duty, search the 
iptures, take advice, seek the law at the 
of those whose lips were to keep this 
and pray to God to teach and 
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David's charge to Solomen. 


direct them. God’s commandments will nos 
be kept without great care. 
nity of it. He charged them in the sight of 
all Israel, who would all have notice of this 
public charge, and in the audience of their 
God. “God is witness, and this congrega- 
tion is witness, that they have good counsel 
given them, and fair warning ; if they do not 
take it, it is their fault, and God and man 
will be witnesses against them.” See 1 Tim. 
v. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 1. Those that profess re- 
ligion, as they tender the favour of God and 
their reputation with men, must be faithful 
to their profession. 3. The motive to ob- 
serve this charge. It was the way to be 
happy, to have the peaceable possession of 
this good land themselves and to preserve 
the entail of it upon their children. 

VII. He concluded with a charge to Solo- 
mon himself, v. 9,10. He was much con- 
cerned that Solomon should be religious. 
He was to be a great man, but he-must not 
think religion below him—a wise man, and 
this would be his wisdom. Observe, 

1. The charge he gives him. He must 
look upon God as the God of his father, his 
good father, who had devoted him to God 
and educated him for God. He was born in 
God’s house and therefore bound in duty to 
be his, brought up in his house’ and there- 
fore bound in gratitude. Thy own friend, 
and thy father’s friend, forsake not. He 
must know God and serve him. We cannot 
serve God aright if we do not know him; 
and in vain do we know him if we do not 
serve him, serve him with heart and mind. 
We make nothing of religion if we do not 
mind it, and make heart-work of it. Serve 
him with a perfect, that is, an upright heart 
(for sincerity is our gospel perfection), and 
with a willing mind, from a principle of love, 
and as a willing people, cheerfully and with 
pleasure. 

2. The arguments to enforce this charge. 

(1.) Two arguments of general inducement : 
—([1.]. That the secrets of our souls are open 
before God; he searches all hearts, even the 
hearts of kings, which to men are un- 
searchable, Prov. xxv. 3. We must there- 
fore be sincere, because, if we deal deceit- 
fully, God sees it, and cannot be imposed 
upon; wemust therefore employ our thoughts, 
and engage them in God’s service, because 
he fully understands all the imaginations of 
them, both good and bad. [2.] That we are 
happy or miserable here, and for ever, ac- 
cording as we do, or do not, serve God. Jf 
we seck him diligently, he will be found of us, 
and that is enough to make us happy, Heb. 
xi. 6. If we forsake him, desert his service 
and turn from following him, he will cast us 
off for ever, and that is enough to make us 
miserable. Note, God never casts any off 
till they have first cast him off. Here is, 

(2.) One argument peculiar to Solomon 
(v. 10): ‘* Thou art to build a house for the 
sanctuary ; therefore seek and serve God, that 
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David's charge to Sélomon. 


that work may be done from a good principle, 
in a right manner, and may be accepted.” 

3. ‘The means prescribed in order here- 
sake and they are prescribed to us all. (1.) 
Caution: Take heed; beware of every thing 
that looks like, or leads to, that which is evil. 
(2.) Courage Be strong, and do it. We can- 
not do our work as we should unless we 


put on resolution, and fetch in strength from 


divine grace. 


11 Then David gave to Solomon 
his son the pattern of the porch, and 
of the houses thereof, and of the trea- 
suries thereof, and of the upper cham- 
bers thereof, and of the inner parlours 
thereof, and of the place of the merey 
seat, 12 And the pattern of all that 
he had by the spirit, of the courts of 
the house of the Lorp, and of all the 
chambers round about, of the treasu- 
ries of the house of God, and of the 
treasuries of the dedicated things: 
13 Also for the courses of the priests 
and the Levites, and for all the work 
of the service of the house of the 
Lorp, and for all the vessels of 
service in the house of the Lorp. 
14 He gave of gold by weight for 
things of gold, for all mstruments 
of all manner of service; silver also 
for all instruments of silver by weight, 
for all instruments of every kind of 
service: 15 Even the weight for the 
candlesticks of gold, and for their 
lamps of gold, by weight for. every 
candlestick, and for the lamps there- 
of: and for the candlesticks of silver 
by weight, both for the candlestick, 
and also for the lamps thereof, aceord- 
ing to the use of every candlestick. 
16 And by weight ke gave gold for 
the tables of showbread, for every ta- 
ble; and Likewise silver for the tables 
of silver; 17 Also pure gold for the 
fleshhooks, and the bowls, and the 
cups: and for the golden basons he 
gave gold by weight for every bason ; 
and likewise silver by weight for every 
bason of silver: 18 And for the altar 
of incense refined gold by weight; and 
gold for the pattern of the chariot of 
the cherubims, that spread out their 
wings, and covered the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lorp. 19 All this, said 
David, the Lorp made me under- 
stand in writing by his hand upon me, 
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even all the works of this 
20 And David’ said to § 
son, Be strong and of g 
and do ié: fear not, nor be dis 
for the Lorn God, even n Se 
be with thee’; he will not fail the 
forsake thee, anti thod hast fi ni 
ithe work for the service of th 
of the Lorp. 21 And, beh 
courses of the priests and the ] 
even they shall be with thee for 
service of the house of God: an 
shall be with thee for all m 
workmanship every willim a 
man, for any manner of service 
the princes and all the peop le 
wholly at thy commandment. 
As for the general charge that Da 
his son to seek God and serve him, t 
of the law was, in that, his only. 
there needed no other ; but, in buil 
temple, David was now to give 
things :—1. A model of the building 
it was to be such a building as ne 
nor his architects ever saw. Mo: 
pattern of the tabernacle shown hii 
mount (Heb. viii:-5), so had Dayi 
temple, by the immediate hand of G 
him, v.19. It was given him 
probably by the ministry of an < 
clearly and exactly represented to 
as if it had been in writing. But) 
(v. 12), He had this pattern. 
The contrivance either of Day 
or of Solomon’s wisdom mtr b 
to in an affair of this nature. JT 
must be a saered thing and a typ 
there must be in it not only con 
decency, but significaney: it was" 
sacrament, and therefore it must 1 
to man’s art or invention to conti 
must be framed by divine institutior 
the true temple, the church the gosp 
and heaven the everlasting aple 
framed according to the divine ec nu 
the plan laid in the divine wisdon 
before the world for God’s glory” 
This pattern David gave to Solor 
might know what to provide ¢ 
by a certain rule. When Christ le 
disciples a charge to build his g 
he gave them an exact model o 
them to observe that, and’ that ¢ 
he commanded. The ‘particule 
here mentioned, of the ler v 
higher than the rest, like ty eple,- 
houses, both the holy p 
holy, with the rooms adi 
for treasuries, cbuaieks 
especially the place of them 
of the courts likewise, and 
about them, in which the de 
were laid up. Bishop Patrick s' 
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CHAP. 


the tabernacle which 


silGil the Wtencils of it, which 


w no further occasion for, were 
signifying that in the fulness of 
Mosaic economy, all the rites 
es of that dispensation, should 
lly laid aside, and something 
ein theirroom. He gave him a 
: courses of the priests, patterns of 
sels of service (v. 13), and-a pattern of 
ot of the cherubim, v. 18. Besides 
erubim over the mercy-seat, there 
‘much larger, whose wings reached 
m wall to wall (1 Kings vi. 23, &c.), and 
these David here gave Solomon the pat- 
alled a chariot ; for the angels are the 
ts of God, Ps. Ixviii. 17. 2. Materials 
© most costly of the utensils of the 
. That they might not be made any 
the patterns, he weighed out the 
uantity for each vessel both of gold 
In the tabernacle there 
one golden candlestick; in the 
ere were ten (1 Kings vii. 49), be- 
er ones, which, it is supposed, were 
dlesticks, v.15. In the tabernacle 
as but one table; but in the temple, 
that on which the show-bread was 
¢ were ten others for other uses 
. iv. 8), besides silver tables; for, 
e being much larger than that, it 
k bare if it had not furniture pro- 
able. The gold for the altar of in- 
; particularly said to be refined gold 
purer than any of the rest; for that 
ical of the intercession of Christ, than 
othing is more pure and perfect. 3. 
which way to look for help in this 
aking. “‘Fear not opposition; 
the charge, care, and trouble; fear 
arrying in it, as in the case of Uzza; 
the reproach of the foolish builder, 
an to build and was not able to finish. 
dismayed (1.) God will help thee, 
10u must look up to him in the first 
e (©. 20): The Lord God, even my God, 
have chosen and served, who has all 
een present with me and prospered 
to whom, from my own experience 
: and goodness, I recommend 
willbewith thee, to direct, strengthen, 
sper thee; he will not fail thee nor 
thee.” Note, We may be sure that 
9 owned our fathers and carried 
gh the services of their day, will, 
ner, if we be faithful to him, go 
us in our day, and will never 
while he has any work to do in us 
The same that was Joshua’s en- 
ant (Josh. i. 5), and Solomon’s, is 
all believers, Heb. xiii. 5. He will 
thee, nor forsake thee. God never 
y unless they first leave him. (2.) 
a will help thee, v.21. The priests 
illadvise thee, and thou mayest 
Thou hast workmen, 
h willing and skilful ;” and these 
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XXIX. 
are two very good propertres im a workman, 
capocially sir sind that work at the temple. 
And, lastly, “The princes and the people 
will be so far from opposing or retarding the 
work that they will be wholly at thy com- 
mand, every one in his place ready to fur- 
ther it.” Then good work is likely to go on 
when all parties concerned are hearty in it, 
and none secretly clog it, but all drive ox 
heartily in it. 
CHAP. XX1x. 


David had said what he had to say to Solomon. But he had some- 
thing more to say to the congregation before be parted with 
them. I. He pressed them to coutribate, according to their 
ability, towards the building and furnishing of the temple, ver. 
1—5s. Il. ‘They made their preseats accordingly with great 
generosity, ver. 6—9. III. David offered up solemn prayers and 
praises to God upon that occasion (ver. 10—J0), with sacrifices, 
ver. 21, 22. 
joy and magnificence, ver. 23—25. V. David, secon after this, 
finished his course, ver. 26—30. And it is hard to say which 
shines brighter here, the setting sun or the rising sun. 


| Dake Samira David the king 
said unto all the congregation, So- 
lomon my son, whom alone God hath 
chosen, is yeé young and tender, and 
the work is great: fer the palace is 
not for man, but for the Lorp God. 
2 Now I have prepared with all my 
might for the house of my God the 
gold for things to be made of gold, and 
the silver for things of silver, and the 
brass for things ot brass, the iron for 
things of iron, and wood for things of 
wood; onyx stones, and stones to be 
set, glistering stones, and of divers 
colours, and all manner of precious 
stones, and marble stones in abund- 
ance. 3 Moreover, because I have 
set my affection to the house of my 
God, I have of mine own proper good, 
of gold and silver, which I have given 
to the house of my God, over and 
above all that I have prepared for the 
holy house, 4 Even three thousand 
talents of gold, of the gold of Ophir, 
and seven thousand talents of refined 
silver,to overlay the wallsof the houses 
withal: 5 The gold for thiags of gold, 
and the silver for things of silver, and 
for all manner of work éo be made b 

the hands of artificers. And who then 
is willing to consecrate his service this 
day unto the Lorn? 6 Then the 
chief of the fathers and princes of the 
tribes of Israel, and the captains of 
thousands and of hundreds, with the 
rulers of the king’s work, offered 
willingly, 7 And gave for the service 
of the house of God of gold five thou- 
sand talents and ten thousand drams, 
and of silver ten thousand talents, and 
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IV. Solomon was hereupon enthroned, with great— 
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Presents for the temple. | 


of brass eighteen thousand talents, and 
one hundred thousand talents of iron. 
8 And they with whom precious 
stones were found gave them to the 
treasure of the house of the Lorn, 
by the hand of Jehiel the Gershonite. 
9 Then the people rejoiced, for that 
they offered willingly, because with 
perfect heart they offered willingly to 
the Lorp: and David the king also 
rejoiced with great joy. 


We may here observe, 

I. How handsomely David spoke to the 
great men of Israel, to engage them to con- 
tribute towards the building of the temple. 
It is our duty to provoke one another to love 
und to good works, not only to do good our- 
selves, but to draw in others to do good too 
as much as we can. ‘There were many very 
rich men in Israel; they were all to share in 
the benefit of the temple, and of those peace- 
able days which were to befriend the build- 
ing of it; and therefore, though David would 
not impose on them, as a tax, what they 
should give towards it, he would recommend 
the present as a fair occasion for a free-will 
offermg, because what is done in works of 
piety and charity should be done willingly 
and not by constraint ; for God loves a cheer- 
ful giver. 1. He would have them consider 
that Solomon was young and tender, and 
needed help; but that he was the person 
whom God had chosen to do this work, and 
therefore was well worthy their assistance. 
It is good service to encourage those in the 
work of God that are as yet young and ten- 
der. 2. That the work was great, and all 
hands should contribute to the carrying of it 
on. The palace to be built was not for man, 
but for the Lord God; and the more was 
contributed towards the building the more 
roagnificent 1t would be, and therefore the 
better would it answer the intention. 3. He 
tells them what great preparations had been 
made for this work. He did not intend to 
throw all the burden upon them, nor that it 
should be built wholly by contributions, but 
that they should show their good will, by 
adding to what was done (v. 2): I have pre- 
pared with all my might, that is, “I have 
made it my business.””. Work for God must 
be done with all our might, or we shall bring 
nothing to pass in it. 4. He sets thema 
good example. Besides what was dedicated 
to this service out of the spoils and presents 
of the neighbouring nations, which was for 
the building of the house (of which before, 
ch. xxii. 14), he had, out of his own share, 
offered largely for the beautifying and enrich- 
ing of it, 3000 talents of gold and 7000 talents 
of silver (v. 4, 5), and this because he had 
set his affection on the house of his God. He 
gave all this, not as Papists build churches, 
in commutation of penance, or to make atone- 
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ment for sin, nor as 
be seen of men; but pr 
the habitation of God’s ie 
fessed (Ps. xxvi. 8) and here he 
Those who set their affection up 
vice of God will think no pains 
much to bestow upon it; and then 
ings are pleasing to God when the 
from love.. Those that set their affec 
things above will set their affection ¢ 
house of God, through which our wa‘ 
ven lies. Now this he gives them an: 
of, to stir them up to do likewise 
Those who would draw others to di 
which is good must themselves lead. — 
especially who are advanced aboye o 

place and dignity should particularly ¢ 
how to make their light shine before 
because the influence of their exa 

more powerful and extensive than 
other people. 5. He stirs them up t 
he had done (v. 5): And who then is’ 
to consecrate his service this da 
Lord? (1.) We must each of us, in o 
ral places, serve the Lord, and cor 
our service to him, separate it fron 
things that are foreign and interfere * 
and direct and design it for the honc 
glory of God. (2.) We must make # 
vice of God our business, must fill ow 
to the Lord, so the Hebrew phrase is. 
who engage themselves in the service | 
will have their hands full; there 
enough for the whole man in tha : 
The filling of our hands with the set 
God intimates that we must serve hi 
serve him liberally, and serve him 
strength of grace derived from him. 
must be free herein, doit willingly ands 
do it this day, when we are ina 
Who is willing ? Now let him show 

II. How handsomely they all con 

towards the building of the temple wh¢ 
were thus stirred up toit. Though th 
persuaded to it, yet it is said, They offé 
ingly, v.6. So he said who knew their 
Nay, they offered with a perfect heai 
a good principle and with a sincere 
to the glory of God, v. 9. How ¢ 
they were appears by the sum tota 
contributions, v. 7, 8. They gave li 
selves, like princes, like princes of 
And a pleasant day’s work it was 
The people rejoiced, which may be m 
the people themselves that offered : th 
glad of the opportunity of honouw 
thus with their substance, and gla 
prospect of bringing this good wot 
fection. Or the common people re 
the generosity of their princes, that t 
such rulers over them as were forwart 
good work. Every Israelite is gla 
temple work carried on with vigour. 
vid rejoiced with great joy to see t 
effect of his psalms and the other 
devotion he had furnished them with, 
that his son and successor would | 
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hat were so well affected to the 
nd that this work, upon which 
so much set, was likely to go 
t is a great reviving to good 
m they are leaving the world, to 
hey leave behind zealous for reli- 
ikely to keep it up. Lord, now 
ty servant depart in peace. 
Therefore David blessed the 
before all the congregation : 
David said, Blessed be thou, 
» God of Israel our father, for 
rand ever. 11 Thine, O Lorn, 
greatness, and the power, and 
ory, and the yictory, and the 
y: for all ¢hat isin the heaven 
in the earth is thine ; thine ts the 
dom, O Lorp, and thou art ex- 
as head above all. 12 Both 
and honour come of thee, and 
eienest over all; and in thine 
is power and might; and in 
ie hand if is to make great, and to 
ength unto all. 13 Now there- 
our God, we thank thee, and 
thy glorious name. 14 But 
am 1, and what ts my people, 
we should be able to offer so 
ly after this sort? for all things 
of thee, and of thine own have 
ven thee. 15 For we are 
ers before thee, and sojourners, 
é all our fathers: our days on 
earth are as a shadow, and there 
one abiding. 16 O Lorp our 
, all this store that we have pre- 
to build thee a house for thine 
name cometh of thine hand, and 
L thine own. 17 I know also, my 
that thou triest the heart, and 
pleasure in uprightness. As for 
in the uprightness of mine heart 
jave willingly offered all these 
ier and now have I seen with 
thy people, which are present 
to offer willingly unto thee. 18 
40RD God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
ael, our fathers, keep this for ever 
n the imagination of the thoughts of 
heart of thy people, and prepare 
heart unto thee: 19 And give 
Solomon my son a perfect heart, 
ep thy commandments, thy tes- 
S, and thy statutes, and to do 
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vision. 20 And David said to all the 
congregation, Now bless the Lorpr 
your God. And all the congregation 
blessed the Lorp God of their fathers, 
and bowed down their heads, and 
worshipped the Lorp, and the king. 
21 And they sacrificed sacrifices unto 
the Lorp, and offered burnt offer- 
ings unto the Lorn, on the morrow 
after that day, even a thousand bul- 
locks, a thousand rams, and a thou- 
sand lambs, with their drink offer- 
ings, and sacrifices in abundance for 
all Israel: 22 And did eat and drink 
before the Lorp on that day with 
great gladness. And they made So- 
lomon the son of David king the se- 
cond time, and anointed Aim unto 
the Lorn, fo be the chief governor, 
and Zadok ¢o be priest. 


We have here, 

I. The solemn address which David made 
to God upon occasion of the noble subscrip- 
tions of the princes towards the building of 
the temple (v. 10): Wherefore David blessed 
the Lord, not only alone in his closet, but 
before all the congregation. ‘This I expected 
when we read (v. 9) that David rejoiced with 
great joy; for such a devout man as he would 


no doubt make that the matter of his thanks- _ 


giving which was so much the matter of his 
rejoicing. He that looked round with com- 
fort would certainly look up with praise. 
Dayid was now old and looked upon himself 
as near his end; and it well becomes aged 
saints, and dying saints, to have their hearts 
much enlarged in. praise and thanksgiving. 
This will silence their complaints of their 
bodily infirmities, and help to make the pros- 
pect of death itself less gloomy. David’s 
psalms, towards the latter end of the book, 
are most of them psalms of praise. The 
nearer we come to the world of everlasting 
praise the more we should speak the lan- 
guage and do the work of that world. In 
this address, 

1. He adores God, and ascribes glory to 
him as the God of Israel, blessed for ever and 
ever. Our Lord’s prayer ends with a doxo- 
logy much like this which David here begins 
with—for thine is the kingdom, the power, und 
the glory. This is properly praising God— 
with holy awe and reverence, and agreeable 
affection, acknowledging, (1.) His infinite 
perfections ; not only that he is great, power- 
ful, glorious, &c., but that his is the great- 
ness, power, and glory, that is, he has them 


jin and of himself, v.11. He is the foun- 


tain and centre of every thing that is bright 
and blessed. All that we can, in our most 


, things, and to build the pa-} exalted praises, attribute to him he has an 
7 the which I have made pro-! unquestionable titleto. His is the greatness: 
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his greatness is immense and incomprehen- 
sible ; and all others are little, are nothing, 
in comparison of him. His is the power, 
and it is almighty and irresistible ; power 
belongs to him, and all the power of all the 
creatures is derived from him and depends 
upon him. His is the glory ; for his glory 
is his own end and the end of the whole crea- 
tion. All the glory we can give him with 
our hearts, lips, and lives, comes infinitely 
short of what is his due. His'is the victory; 
he transcends and surpasses all, and is able 
to conquer and subdue all things to himself; 
and his victories are incontestable and uncon- 
trollable. And his is the majesty, real and 
personal; with him is terrible. majesty, in- 
expressible and inconceivable. (2.) His sove- 
reign dominion, as rightful owner and pos- 
sessor of all: ‘‘ All that is in the heaven, and 
in the earth, is thine, and at thy disposal, by 
the indisputable right of creation, and as su- 
preme ruler and commander of all: thine is 
the kinydom, and all kings are thy subjects; 
for thou art head, and art. to be exalted and 
worshipped as head above all. (3.) His uni- 
versal influence and agency. All that are 
rich and honourable among the children of 
men have their riches and honours from God. 
This acknowledgment he would have the 
princes take notice of and join in, that they 
might not think they had merited any thing 
of God by their generosity; for from God 
they had their riches and honour, and what 
they had returned to him was but a small 
part of what they had received from him. 
Whoever are great among men, it is God’s 
hand that makes them so; and, whatever 
strength we have, it is God that gives it to 
us, as the God of Israel our father, v. 10. 
Ps. Ixviii. 35. 

2. He acknowledges with thankfulness thie 
grace of God enabling them to contribute so 
cheerfully towards the building of the tem- 
ple (&. 13, 14): Now therefore, our God, we 
thank thee. Note, The more we do for God 
the more we are indebted to him for the ho- 
nour of bemg employed in his service, and 
for grace enabling us, im any measure, to 
serve him. Does he therefore thank that ser- 
want ? Luke xvii. 9. No: but that servant 
has a great deal of reason to thank him. He 
thanks God that they were able to offer so 
willingly. Note, (1.) It is a great instance of 
the power of God’s grace in us to be able to 
do the work of God- willingly. He works 
both to will and to do; and it is in the day of 
his power that his people are made willing, 
Ps. cx. 3. (2.) We must give God all the 
glory of all the good that is at any time done 
by ourselves or others. Our own good works 
must not be the matter of our pride, nor the 
good works of others the matter of our flat- 
tery, but both the matter of our praise; for 
certainly it is the greatest honour and plea- 
sure in the world faithfully to serve God. 

3. He speaks very humbly of himself, and 
nis people, and the offerings they had now 
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presented to God. (1. 
those that joined with hin 
were princes, he wondered th: 
take such notice of them and 
for them (v.14): Who am I, and wh 
people? David was the most hon 
person, and Israel the most honoural 
ple, then in the world; yet thus 
speak of himself and them, as unwort 
divine cognizance and favour. — 
looks very great, presiding in an aug’ 
sembly, appointing his suecessor, and n 
a noble present to the honour of G 
yet, he is little and low in his own eyes 
am I, O Lord? for (v.15) we are str 
before thee, and sojowrners, poor des 
creatures. Angels in heaven are ai 
there; saints on earth are but strang 
Our days on the earth are as @ si ow: 
vid’s days had as much of substance i 
as most men’s; for he was a tI 
good man, a useful man, and now 
man, one that lived long and lived 
purpose: and yet he puts himself ine 
into the number, but in the front, of 
who must acknowledge that.their day 
earth are as @ shadow, which intimat 
our life is a vain life, a dark life, a tra 
life, and a life that will have its peric 
in perfect light or perfect darknes 
next words explain it: There is 2 
Heb. no expectation. We cannot 
great matters from it, nor can we exp 
long continuance of it. This is me 
here as that which forbids us to boast 
service we do to God. Alas! it is ee 
to a scantling of time, it is the servi 
frail and short life, and therefore w 
we pretend to merit by it? (2.) 4 Ast 
offerings, Lord, says he, of thy own’ 
given thee (v. 14), and again (v. 16), fi 
of thy hand, and is all thy own. “W 
it from thee as a free gift, and theref 
bound to use it for thee; and what ¥ 
sent to thee is but rent or interest fp 
own.” In like manner” Srey 
trick) “we ought to acknowledge Go 
spiritual things, referring evenyge 
good purpose, good work, to his 
whom we receive it.” Let him that 
therefore glory in the Lord. aS 
4. He appeals to God ecncerning 
sincerity in what he did, v. 17. It is) 
satisfaction to agood man to think 
tries the heart and has pleasure in uprt 
that, whoever may misinterpret 61 
it, he is acquainted with and app: 
way of the righteous. It was David's 
that God knew with what pleasure he 
fered his own and saw the people’ 
He was neither proud of his own g¢ 
nor envious of the good works of oth 
5. He prays to God both for the pe 
for Solomon, that both might ho Jo 
began. In this prayer he addre 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, an 
in covenant with them and wi 


us grace to make good 
; covenant, that we may not 
enefit of it. Orthus: they were 
r integrity by the grace of God 


s sufficient for them be so for us. 
the people he prays (v. 18) that 
God had put into their minds he 
rays keep there, that they might 
vorse than they were now, might 
> the convictions they were now 
‘cool in their affections to the 
of God, but always have the same 
its of things as they now seemed to 
reat consequences depend upon what 
most, and what uppermost, in’ the 
ion of the thoughts of our heart, 
: aim at and what we love ‘to think 
‘any good have got possession of our 
, or the hearts of our friends, it is good 
yer to commit the custody of it to the 
God: “Lord, keep it there, keep it 
there. David has prepared materials 
temple; but, Lord, do thou prepare 
arts for such a privilege ;” establish 
rts, so the margin. ‘‘ Confirm their 
ms. ‘They are in a good mind; keep 
when I am gone, them and theirs 
ver.” (2.) For Solomon he prays (v- 19), 
him a perfect heart. He had charged 
h. xxviii. 9) to serve God with @ perfect 
now here he prays to God to give 
haheart. He does not pray, “ Lord, 
lim a rich man, a great man, a learned 
but, “ Lord, make him an honest 
for that is better than all. ‘“ Lord, 
im a perfect heart, not only in general 
keep thy commandments, but in particular 
‘build the palace, that he may do that ser- 
ce'with a single eye.” Yet his building 
use would not prove him to have a 
ect heart unless he made conscience of 
& God’s commandments. It is not 
¢ to build churches that will save us if 
n disobedience to God’s law. 
he cheerful concurrence of this great 
ly in this great solemnity. 1. They 
d with David in the adoration of God. 
hen he had done his prayer he called to 
em to testify their concurrence (Now bless 
é Lord your God, v. 20), which accordingly 
ey did, by bowing down their heads, a ges- 
e of adoration. Whoever is the mouth of 
¢ Congregation, those only have the benefit 
no join with him, not by bowing down the 
ad so much as by lifting up the soul. 2. 
ney paid their respects to the king, looking 
)on him as an instrument in God’s hand of 
good to them; and, in honouring him, 


tha 


‘honoured God. 3. The next day they 
fered abundance of sacrifices to God (v. 21), 
th burnt-offerings, which were wholly con- 
med, and peace-offerings, which the offerer 
id the greatest part of to himself. Hereby. 
testified a generous gratitude to God for 
d posture their public affairs were in, 

David was going the way of all the 
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‘their way; let the same grace 


earth. 4, They feasted and rejoiced before 
God, ». 22. In token of their joy in God, 
and communion with him, they feasted upon 
their peace-offerings in a religious manner 
before the Lord. What had been offered to 
God they feasted wpon, by which was inti- 
mated to them that they should be never the 
poorer for their late liberal contributions to 
the service of the temple; they themselves 
should feast upon the comfort of it. 5. They 
made Solomon king the second time. He 
having been before anointed in haste, upon 
occasion of Adonijah’s rebellion, it was 
thought. fit to repeat the ceremony, for the 
greater satisfaction of the people. They 
anointed him to the Lord. Magistrates must 
look upon themselves as set apart for God, 
to be his ministers, and must ruie accord- 


ingly in the fear of God. Zadok also was- 


anointed to be priest in the room of Abiathar, 
who had iately forfeited his honour. Happy 
art thou, O Israel! under such a prince and 
such a pontiff. 

23 Then Solomon sat on the throne 
of the Lorp as king instead of Da- 
vid his father, and prospered ; and all 
Israel obeyed him. 24 And all the 
princes, and the mighty men, and all 
the sons likewise of king David, sub- 
mitted themselves unto Solomon the 
king. 25 And the Lorp magnified 
Solomon exceedingly in the sight of 
all Israel, and bestowed upon him 
such royal majesty as had not been 
on any king before him in Israel. 26 
Thus David-the son of Jesse reigned 
over all Israel. 27 And the time that 
he reigned over Israel was forty years; 
seven years reigned he in Hebron, 
and thirty and three years reigned he 
in Jerusalem. 28 And he died ina 
good old age, full of days, riches, and 


honour: and Solomon his son reigned - 
in his stead. 29 Now the acts of Da- 


vid the king, first and last, behold, 
they are written in the book of Sa- 
muel the seer, and in the book of Na- 
than the prophet, and in the book of 
Gad the seer, 30 With all his reign 
and his might, and the times that 
went over him, and over Israel, and 
over all the kingdoms of the coun- 
tries. 

These verses bring king Solomen to his 
throne and king David to his grave. Thus 
the rising generation thrusts out that which 
went before, and says, ‘ Make room for us.” 
Every one has his day. 

3. Here is Solomon rising (v. 23): Solo- 
mon sat on the throne of the Lord. Not his 
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but the throne of Israel is called the throne of 
the Lord because not only is he King of all na- 
tions, and all kings rule under him, but he was 
ina peculiar manner King of Israel, 1 Sam. xii. 


12. He had the founding, he had ‘the filling, | 


of their throne, by immediate direction. The 
municipal laws of their kingdom were divine. 
Urim and prophets were the privy counsellors 
of their princes; therefore is their throne 
called the throne of the Lord. Solomon’s 
kingdom typified the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, and his is indeed the throne of the Lord; 
for the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment to him; hence he 
calls him his King, Ps. ii. 6. Being set on 
the throne of the Lord, the throne to which 
God called him, he prospered. Those that 
follow the divine guidance may expect suc- 
cess by the divine blessing. Solomon pros- 
pered; for, 1. His people paid honour to 
him, as one to whom honour is due: All Is- 
rael obeyed him, that is, were ready to swear 
allegiance to him (v. 23), the princes and 
mighty men, and even the sons of David, 
though by seniority their title to the crown 
was prior to his, and they might think them- 
selves wronged by his advancement. God 
thought fit to make him king, and made him 
fit to be so, and therefore they ali submitted 
themselves to him. God inclined their hearts 
to do so, that his reign might, from the first, 
be peaceable. His father was a better man 
than he, and yet came to the crown with 
much difficulty, after long delay, and hy 
many and slow steps. David had more faith, 
and therefore had it more tried. They 
submitted themselves (Heb. They gave the 
hand under Solomon), that is, bound them- 
selves by oath to be true to him (putting the 
hand under the thigh was a ceremony an- 
ciently used in swearing); or they were so 
entirely devoted that they would put their 
hand under his feet to serve him. 2. God 
put honour upon him; for those that honour 
him he will honour: The Lord magnified So- 
lomon exceedingly, v. 25. His very counte- 
nance and presence, I am apt to think, had 
something in them very great and awful. 


IL. Here is David’s coting, 
going off the stage. The hi 
brings him to the end of ie 
asleep, and draws the curtains a 
i. He gives a summary account 
years of his reign, v. 26, 27. He1 
forty years, as did Moses, Othniel, D De 
Gideon, Eli, Samuel, and Saul, who we 
fore him, and Solomon after him. 
2. He gives a short account of 
(v. 28), that he died full of days, r 
honour; that is, (1.) Loaded with t 
was very old, and very rich, and very 
honoured both of God and man. J 
been a man of war from his youth, a 
such, had his soul continually i in his 
yet he was not cut off in the midst 
days, but was preserved through a 
gers of a military life, lived to a g 
age, and died in peace, died in his b 
yet in the bed of honour. (2.) 8: 
them. He was full of days, riches, ¢ 
that is, he had enoughvof this wo 
the riches and honours of it, and k 
he had enough, for he was very 
die and leave it, having said (P: 
God shall receive me, and (Ps. Xxi 
art with me. A good man will so 
of days, riches, and honour, but ° 
be satisfied with them; no satisfactior 
God’s loving kindness. 
3. For a fuller account of David's 
reign he refers to the histories or 1 
those times, which were written by | 
while he lived, and continued, after hi: 
by Nathan and Gad, v. 29. There 
lated what was observable in his 
at home and his wars abroad, the 
is, the events of the times, that w 
v. 29, 30. These registers were the 
ing, but are now lost. Note, ood 
be made of those histories of the 
which are authentic though not s 
divine inspiration. re 
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OF THE SECOND BOOK OF, 


CHRONICLES. 


k begins with the reign of Solomon and the building of the temple, and continues the 
of the kings of Judah thenceforward to the captivity and so concludes with the fall of 
ustrious monarchy and the destruction of the temple. That monarchy of the house of — 
as it was prior in time, so it was superior in worth and dignity to all those four cele- 
mes of which Nebuchadnezzar dreamed. The Babylonian monarchy I reckon to begin 
uchadnezzar himself—Thou art that head of gold, and that lasted but about seventy 
e Persian monarchy, in several families, about 130 ; the Grecian, in their several 
, about 300; and 300 more went far with the Roman. But as I reckon David a greater 
any of the founders of those monarchies, and Solomon a more magnificent prince 
‘of those that were the glories of them, so the succession was kept up in a lineal de- 
foughout the whole monarchy, which continued considerable between 400 and 500 
d, after a long eclipse, shone forth again in the kingdom of the Messiah, of the increase 
government and peace there shall be no end. This history of the Jewish monarchy, 
ore authentic, so it is more entertaining and more instructive, than the histories of 
if those monarchies. We had the story of the house of David before, in the first and 
ond books of Kings, intermixed with that of the kings of Israel, which /here took more room 

t rat of Judah ; but here we have it entire. Much is repeated here which we had before, 
ly of the passages of the story are enlarged upon, and divers added, which we had not 
especially relating to the affairs of religion ; for it is a church-history, and it is written 
learning, to let nations and families know that then, and then only, they can expect to 
when they keep in the way of their duty to God : for all along the good kings prospered 
wicked kings suffered. The peaceable reign of Solomon we have (ch. i.—ix.), the ble- 
reign of Rehoboam (ch. x.—xii. » the short but busy reign of Abijah (ch. xiii.), the 
\d happy reign of Asa (ch. xiv.—xvi.), the pious and prosperous reign of Jehoshaphat 
ii.—xx.), the impious and infamous reigns of Jehoram and Ahaziah (ch. xxi.—xxii.), the 
iteady reigns of Joash and Amaziah (ch. xxiv., xxv.), the long and prosperous reign of Uzziah 
. xxvi.), the regular reign of Jotham (ch. xxvii.), the profane and wicked reign of Ahaz 
vill.), the gracious glorious reign of Hezekiah (ch. xxix.—xxxii. ), the wicked reigns of 
seh and Amon (c. xxxili.), the reforming reign of Josiah (cd. xxxiv., xxxv.), the ruining 
of his sons, ch. xxxvi. Put all these together, and the truth of that word of God will 
, Those that honour me I will honour, but those that despise me shall be lightly esteemed. 
> le ned Mr. Whiston, in his chronology, suggests that the historical books which were 
(ten after the captivity (namely, the two books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah) have 
€ mistakes in names and numbers than all the books of the Old Testament besides, through 
carelessness of transcribers: but, though that should be allowed, the things are so very 
that we may be confident the foundation of God slands sure notwithstanding. 


f the eer. deus how God magnified euely Beers in all Israel, the chiet 
Israel obeyed him ; God and Israel concurred to of the fathers. BS) So Solomon, and 
ne Now here we have an account, 1. How he honoured : : F 

fice (ver. 1-6) and by praver, ver.7—12. I. How | All the congregation with him, went 
ees! by increasing their strength, wealth, and to the high place that was at Gibeon ; 
Solomon the son of David|for there was the tabernacle of the 
s strengthened in his king-| congregation of God, which Moses 
1 the Lorn his God was with| the servant of the Lorp had made 
magnified him exceedingly.|in the wilderness. 4 But the ark of 
en Solomon spake unto all Is-|God had David brought up from 
te the captains of thousands andj Kirjath-jearim to the “place which 


Als, and to the judges, and to! David had prepared for it: for he 
+ 
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God’s goodness to Solomon. 


had pitched a tent for it at Jerusa- 
lem. 5 Moreover the brasen altar, 
that Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son 
of Hur, had made, he put before the 
tabernacle of the Lorp: and Solo- 
mon and the congregation sought 
unto it. 6 And Solomon went up 
thither to the brasen altar before the 
Lorp, which was at the tabernacle 
of the congregation, and offered a 
thousand burnt offerings upon it. 7 
In that night didGod appear unto So- 
lomon, and said unto him, Ask what I 
shall give thee. 8 And Solomon said 
unto God, Thou hast showed great 
mercy unto David my father, and hast 
made me to reign in his stead. 9 
Now, O Lorp God, let thy promise 
unto David my father be established: 

for thou hast made me king over a 
people like the dust of the ‘earth in 
multitude. 10 Give me now wisdom 
and knowledge, that I may go out and 
come in before this people: for who 


can judge this thy people, that is so. 


great? 11 And God said to Solo- 
mon, Because this was in thine heart, 
and thou hast not asked riches, wealth, 
or honour, nor the life of thine ene- 
mies, neither yet hast asked long life ; 
but hast asked wisdom and knowledge 
for thyself, that thou mayest judge my 
people, over whom I have made thee 
king: 12 Wisdom and knowledge zs 
granted unto thee; and I will give 
thee riches, and wealth, and honour, 
such as none of the kings have had that 
have been before thee, neither shall 
there any after thee have the like. 

Here is, I. Solomon’s- great prosperity, 
v. 1. Though he had a contested title, yet, 
God being with him, he was strengthened in 
his kingdom; his heart and hands were 
strengthened, and his interest in the people. 
God’s presence will be our strength. 

II. His great piety and devotion. His 
father was a prophet, a psalmist, and kept 
mostly to the ark; but Solomon, having read 
much in his Bible concerning the tabernacle 
which Moses built and the altars there, paid 
more respect to them than, it should seem, 
David had done. Both did well, and let 
neither be censured. If the zeal of one be 
carried out most to one instance of reli- 
gion, and of another to some other in- 
stance, let them not judge nor despise each 
other, _ 

1. All his great men must thus far be 
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! good men Sard th 
worshipping God. H poke 
and judges, the governors anc 
fathers, to go with him to Gib 
Authority and interest are well best 
those that will thus use them for the 
God, and the promoting of reli 
our ‘duty to engage all with who 
influence in the solemnities af religi 
it is very desirable to have many joi 
us in those :solemnities—the more the 
it is the more like heaven. Solomon 1 
his reign with this public pious visit t 
altar, and it was a good omen. — 
trates are then likely to do well for 
selves and their people when they thr 
God along with them at their setting 

2. He offered abundance of sacri 
God. there (v. 6): 1000 burnt-offeri 
perhaps a greater number of peace- 
on which he and his company feasted 
the Lord. Where God sows plentif 
expects to reap accordingly. His 
David had left him flocks and h 
abundance (1 Chron. xxvii. 29, 31), 
he gave God his dues out of them. 
was at Jerusalem (v. 4), but the al 
Gibeon (v. 5), and thither he bra 
sacrifices; for it as the altar that 3 
every gift. =f 

3. Heprayed agood prayertoGod: 
the answer to it, we had before. 

5, &c. (1.) God bade him ask w 
not only that he might put Wi a 
way of obtaining the favours tha’ 
tended him (Ask, and you shall 
yan joy may be full), but that h 
him, how he stood affected, ond 
cover what was in his heart. M 
ters appear in their choices — 
What wouldst thou ave? tries ; 
much as, What wouldst thou d 
God tried whether Solomon was o 
children of this world, that s By 
show us any good, or of the childrer 
that say, Lord, lift up the light of; 
tenance upon us. As we choose 
have, and that is likely to be our; 
which we give the preference, 
wealth and pleasure of this world on 
riches and delights. (2.) Likea ge 
of David, he chose spiritual blessing 
than temporal. His petition he 
me wisdom and knowledge. He ow 
to be desirabie gifts, and God to be 
of them, Prov. 11.6. God ¢ 
of understanding, and to him w 
for the furniture of it. Two thi 
pleaded which we had not in Kin 
Thou hast made me reign in mi is athe 
v. 8. “ Lord, thou hast p 2 
place, and therefore I ean ji 
thee grace to enable me todotth 
What service we have reason 
calls us to we have rea 
qualify us for. But that is 
thou hast put me inte this pl i 
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f and good man that filled 
ll; nerefore give me wisdom, that 
not suffer damage by the change. 
n in my father’s stead? Lord, 
ny father’s spirit.” Note, The 
f those that went before us, and 
on that lies upon us to keep up 
the good work they were engaged 
provoke us to a gracious emula- 
id quicke. our prayers to God for 
nd grace, that we may do the work 
our day as faithfully and well as 
im theirs. [2.} Let thy promise to 
father be established, v. 9. He 
| promise concerning his successor. 
erformance of that promise, Lord, give 
dom.” We do not find that wisdom 
iy of the things promised, but it was 
in order to the accomplishment of 
ised, 2 Sam. vii. 13—15. The 
»was, He shail build a house for my 
establish his throne, he shall be my 
my mercy shall not depart from him. 
.ord, unless thougiveme wisdom, thy 
ill not be built, nor my throne esta- 
shall behave in a manner unbe- 
y relation to thee as a Father, shall 
ly mercy, and fool it away; therefore, 
ye me wisdom.” Note, First, God’s 
s are our best pleas in prayer. Re- 
hy word unto thy servant. Secondly, 
n may take the comfort of the pro- 
that covenant which their parents, 
heir baptism, laid claim to, and took hold 
forthem. Thirdly, The best way to ob- 
benefit of the promises and privileges 
enant is to be earnest in prayer 
for wisdom and grace to do the 
of it. 
> received a gracious answer to this 
®. 11, 12. (1.) God gave him the 
that he asked for because he asked 
Wisdom is a gift that God gives as 
d liberally as any gift to those that 
and wrestle for it, and will resolve 
se of it; and he upbraids not the 
itioners with their folly, James i. 5. 
race shall never be wanting tc those 
| sincerely desire to know and do their 
(2.) God gave him the wealth and 
yar which he did not ask for because he 
notforthem. ‘Those that pursue present 
$ most earnestly are most likely to miss 
em; while those that refer themselves 
he providence of God, if they have not 
most of those things, have the most 
rin them. Those that make this world 
come short of the other and are 
pointed in this too; but those that make 
er world their end shall not only ob- 
it, and full satisfaction in it, but shall 
$ much as is convenient of this world 


way. 
Then Solomon came from his 
‘to the high place that was 
to Jerusalem, from before 
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the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and reigned over Israel. 14 And So- 
lomon gathered chariots and horse- 
men: and he had a thousand and four 
hundred chariots, and twelve thou- 
sand horsemen, which he placed in 
the chariot cities, and with the king 
at Jerusalem. 15 And the king made 
silver and gold at Jerusalem as plen- 
teous as stones, and cedar trees made 
he as the sycamore trees that are in 
the vale for abundance. 16 And So- 
lomon had horses brought out of 
Egypt, and linen yarn: the king’s 
merchants received the linen yarn at 
a price. 17 And they fetched up, 
and brought forth out of Egypt a cha- 
riot for six hundred shekels of silver, 
and a horse for a hundred and fifty: 
and so brought they out horses for 
all the kings of the Hittites, and for 
the kings of Syria, by their means. 


Here is, 1. Solomon’s entrance upon the 
government (v. 13): He came from before 
the tabernacle, and reigned over Israel. He 
would not do any acts of government till he 
had done his acts of devotion, would: not 
take honour to himself till he had given 
honour to God—first the tabernacle, and 
then the throne. But, when he had obtained 
wisdom from God, he did not bury his talent, 
but as he received the gift ministered the 
same, did not give up himself to ease and 
pleasure, but minded business: he reigned 
over Israel. 2. The magnificence of his court 
(v. 14): He gathered chariots and horsemen. 
Shall we praise him for this? We praise 
him not; for the king was forbidden to mul- 
tiply horses, Deut. xvii. 16. I do not re- 
member that ever we find his good father in 
a chariot or on horseback; a mule was the 
highest he mounted. We should endeavour 
to excel those that went before us in good- 
ness rather than in grandeur. 3. The wealth 
and trade of his kingdom. He made silver 
and gold very cheap and common, v.15. The 
merease of gold lowers the value of it; but 
the increase of grace advances its price; the 
more men have of that the more they value 
it. How much better therefore is it to get 
wisdom than gold! He opened also a trade 
with Egypt, whence he imported horses and 
linen-yarn, which he exported again to the 
kings of Syria, with great advantage no doubt, 
v. 16,17. This we had before, 1 Kings x. 
128, 29. It is the wisdom of princes to 
promote industry and encourage trade in 
their dominions. Perhaps Solomon took the 
hint of setting up the linen-manufacture, 
bringing linen-yarn out of Egypt, working 
it into cloth, and then sending that to other 
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Preparations to build the temple. 


nations, from what his mother taught when 
she specified this as one of the characteristics 
of the virtuous woman, She maketh fine linen, 
and selleth it, and delivereth girdles of it to 
the merchant, Prov. xxxi. 24. In all labour 
there is profit. 


CHAP. II. 

Solomon’s trading, which we read of in the close of the foregoing 
chapter, and the encouragement he gave both to merchandise 
and manufactures, were very commendable. But building was 
the work he was designed for, and wo that business he is here 
applying himself. Here is, 1. Solomon's determination to build 
the temple and a royal palace, and his appomting labourers to 
he employed herein, ver. 1, 2, 17, 18. U1. His request to Huram 
king of Tyre to furnish him both with artists and materials, ver. 
3—10. IL. Hurain’s obliging answer to, and compliance with, 
his request, ver. 11—16. 


ND Solomon determined to build 

a house tor the name of the 
Lorp, and a house for his kingdom. 
2 And Solomon told out threescore 
and ten thousand men to bear bur- 
dens, and fourscore thousand to hew 
in the mountain, and three.thousand 
and six hundred to oversee them. 3 
And Solomon sent to Huram the king 
of Tyre, saying, As thou didst deal 
with David my father, and didst send 
him cedars to build him a house to 
dwell therein, even so deal with me. 
4 Behold, I build a house to the 
name of the Lord my God, to dedi- 
cate i to him, and to burn before 
him sweet incense, and for the conti- 
nual showbread, and for the burnt 
offerings, morning and evening, on 
the sabbaths, and on the new moons, 
and on the solemn feasts of the Lorp 
our God. This is an ordinance for 
ever to Israel. 5 And the house which 
I build is great : for great 7s our God 
above all gods. 6 But who is able to 
build him a house, seeing the heaven 
and heaven of heavens cannot contain 
him? who am I then, that I should 
build him a house, save only to burn 
sacrifice before him? 7 Send me now 
therefore a man cunning to work in 
gold, and in silver, and in brass, and 
in iron, and in purple, and crimson, 
and blue, and that can skill to grave 
with the cunning men that are with 
me in Judah and in Jerusalem, whom 
David my father did provide. 8 Send 
me also cedar trees,fir trees,and algum 
trees, out of Lebanon: for I know 
that thy servants can skill to cut tim- 
ber in Lebanon ; and, behold, my ser- 
vants shall be with thy servants, 9 


Even to prepare me timber in abund-| 
ance: for the house which I am about! are nothing, princes are little, an 
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to build shail er vond 
And, behold, I wil lg 
vants, the hewers 1 , 
twenty thousand measures 
wheat, and twenty thousand 
of barley, and twenty thous 
of wine, and twenty thousar 
of oil. 


Solomon’s wisdom was given |] 
merely for speculation, to entertain 
(though it is indeed a princely a“ i 
nor merely for conversation, to ¢ 
friends, but for action; and theref for 
tion he immediately applies himself. ( 

I. His resolution within himself 
ing his business (v. 1): He dete; 
build, in the first place, a house for { 
of the Lord. It is fit that he who i 
should be first served—first a ten 
then a palace, a house not so mv 
self, or his own convenience and r 
as for the kingdom, for the Hid 
among its neighbours and for the d 
ception of the people whenever they 
casion to apply to their prince; s 
both he aimed at the public good. 
are the wisest men that lay out ¢ 
most for the honour of the name of 
and the welfare of communities, — 
not born for ourselves, but for 
country. 3 

II. His embassy to Huram, kit 
to engage his assistance in the prose 
his designs. ‘The purport of his erra 
is much the same here as we had i 
v.2, &c., only here it is more larg 

1. The reasons why he makes th 
cation to Huram are here more ful 
sented, for information to Huram 4 
for inducement. (1.) He pleads his: 
terest in Huram, and the kindness | 
ceived from him (v.3): As thou dia 
David, so deal withme. Aswe mui 
ness to, so.we may expect kinda 
fathers’ friends, and with themshou 
a correspondence. (2.) He repres 1 
sign in building the temple: he inte 
a place of religious worship (. 4), # 
offerings which God had ape 
honour of his name might be o' 
The house was built that it might 
cated to God and used in his servic 
we should aim at in all our busine 
havings and doings may be all to 
of God. Hementions various parti 
vices that were there to be pe 
instruction of Huram. ‘The my 
true religion, unlike those of th 
perstition, coveted not concealm 
endeavours to inspire Huram with 
and high thoughis of the Goal 
expressing the ‘mighty venera 
his holy name: Great 2s our Ge 
gods, above all idols, above all p 


the God ne een, and there- 

house must be great; not in 
to the greatness of that God to 
be dedicated (for between finite 
ere can be no proportion), but 
oportion to the great value and 
have for this God.” ([2.] “ Yet, 
t ever so great, it cannot be a habitation 
t God. Let not Huram think 
od of Israel, like the gods of the 
dwells in temples made with hands, 
wii. 24. No, the heaven of heavens can- 
ain him. It is intended only for the 
ence of his priests and worshippers, 
sy may have a fit place wherein’ to 
Sacrifice before him.” [3.] He looked 
himself, though a mighty prince, as 
jorthy the honour of being employed in 
at work: Who am I that I should 
a house ? It becomes us to go about 
ork for God with a due sense of our 
ufficiency for -it and our incapacity 
any thing adequate to the divine per- 
as. It is part of the wisdom wherein 

ht to walk towards those that are 


mat carefully to guard against all misap- 
— 


on which any thing we say or do 
sion concerning God; so Solomon 
fere in his treaty with Huram. 
_ The requests he makes to him are more 
arly set down here. (1.) He desired 
would furnish him with a good hand 
oh (v.7): Sendmeaman. He had cun- 
men with him in Jerusalem and Judah, 
_ David provided, 1 Chron. xxii. 15. 
ve. not think but that the Jews had 
€ among them that were artists. But 
nd | me a man to direct them. There are 
Ss men in Jerusalem, but not such 
ers as are in ‘Tyre; and therefore, 
mple-work must be the best in its 
me have the best workmen that can 
(2.) With good materials to work 
. 8), cedar and other timber in abund- 
(es 8,9); for the house must be wonder- 
reat, that is, very stately and magnifi- 
» no cost must be spared, nor any con- 
nce wanting in it. 
Here is Solomon’s engagement to main- 
‘the workmen (v. 10), to give them so 
wheat and barley, so much wine and 
ie did not feed his workmen with bread 
ter, but with plenty, and every thing 
‘best. Those that employ labourers 
to take care they be not only well paid, 
ell provided for with sufficient of that 
is wholesome and fit for them. Let 
ich masters do for their poor workmen 
h A would be done by if the tables were 


\ 


: Then Huram the king of Tyre 
vered in writing, which he sent to 
on, Because the Lorp hath 
people, he hath made thee 
them. 12 Huram said 
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Solomon’ s treaty with Huram. 


moreover, Blessed be the Lornp God 
of Israel, that made heaven and earth, 
whohath given toDavid theking a wise 
son, endued with prudence and under- 
standing, that might build a house 
for the Lorn, and_a house for his 
kingdom. 13 And now I have sent 
a cunning man, endued with under- 
standing, of Huram, my father’s, 14 
The son of a woman of the daugh- 
ters of Dan, and his father was a man 
of Tyre, skilful to work in gold, and 
in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, 


and in timber, in purple, in blue, and ~ 


in fine linen, and in crimson; also to 
grave any manner of graving, and to 
find out every device which shall be 
put to him, with thy cunning men, 
and with the cunning men of my lord 
David thy father. 15 Now therefore 
the wheat, and the barley, the oil, and 
the wine, which my lord hath spoken 
of, let him send unto his servants: 
16 And we will cut wood out of Le- 
banon, as much as thou shalt need : 
and we will bring it to thee in flotes 
by sea to Joppa; and thou shalt carry 
it up to Jerusalem. 17 And Solo- 
mon numbered all the strangers that 
were in the land of Israel, after the 
numbering wherewith David his fa- 
ther had numbered them; and they 
were found a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand and three thousand and six hun- 
dred. 18 And he set threescore and 
ten thousand of them fo be bearers of 
burdens, and fourscore thousand fo be 
hewers in the mountain, and three 


thousand and six hundred overseers - 


to set the people a work. 

Here we have, I. The return which Hu- 
ram made to Solomon’s embassy, in which 
he shows a great respect for Solomon and a 


readiness to serve him. Meaner people may 


learn of these great ones to be neighbourly 
and complaisant. 1. He. congratulates Is- 


rael on having such a king as ‘Solomon was’ 
(v. 11): Because the Lord loved his people, he 


has made thee king. Note, A wise and good 
government is a great ‘hlessmg to a people, 
and may well be accounted a singular token 
of God’s favour. He does not say, Because 
he loved thee (though that was true, 2 Sam. 
xii. 24) he made thee king, but because he 
loved his people. Princes must look upon 
themselves as preferred for the public good, 
not for their own personal satisfaction, and 
should rule so as to prove that they were 
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The temple built. 
giveninlove andnotinanger. 2. He blesses 
God for raising up such a successor to Da- 
vid, v. 12. It should seem that Huram was. 
not only very well affected to the Jewish na- 
tion, and’ well pleased with their prosperity, 
but that he was proselyted to the Jewish 
religion, and worshipped Jehovah, the God 
of Israel (who was now known by that name 
to the neighbouring nations), as the God 
that made heuven und earth, and as the foun- 
tain of power as well as being; for he sets 
up kings. Now that the people of Israel 
kept close to the law and worship of. God, 
and so preserved their honour, the neigh- 
bouring nations were as willing to be in- 
structed by them in the true religion as Is- 
rael had been, in the days of their apostasy, 
to be infected with the idolatries and, super- 
stitions of their neighbours. This made them 
high, that they lent to many nations and did 
not borrow, lent truth to them, and did not 
borrow error from. them; as when they did 
the contrary it, was their shame. 3. Hesent 
hima very ingenious curious workman, that 
would not fail to answer his expectations in 
every thing, one that had both Jewish and 
Gentile blood meeting in him; for his mo- 
ther was an Israelite (Huram thought she 
was of the tribe of Dan, and therefore says 
so here (v. 14), but it seems she was of the 
tribe of Naphtali, 1 Kings vii. 14), but. his 
father was a Tyrian—a good omen of uniting 
Jew and Gentile in the gospel temple, as: it 
was afterwards when the building of the se+ 
cond temple was greatly furthered by Darius 
(Ezra vi.), who is supposed to have been the 
son of Esther—an Israelite by the mother’s 
side. 4. He engaged for the timber; as much 
as. he would have ‘occasion fon, and under- 
took to deliver it at Joppa, and withal signi- 
fied his dependence upon Solomon for the 
maintenance of the workmen as he had pro- 
mised, v. 15, 16. This agreement we had, 
1 Kings v. 8, 9. 

IL. ‘Lhe orders which Solomon:gave about 
the workmen. He would not employ the 
free-born Israelites in the drudgery work of 
the temple itself, not so much as to be over- 
seers of it. In thishe employed the strangers 
who were proselyted to the Jewish religion, 
who had not lands of inheritance m Canaan 
as the Israelites had, and therefore applied to 
trades, and got: their. living: by their inge- 
nuity 4adindustry. There were; at this time, 
vast. numbers of them in the land (@. 17), 
who, if they were of any of the: devoted-na- 
tions, perbaps fell within the case, and there- 
fore fell under the law, of the Gibeonites, to 
be. newers of woodfor the congregation: iftnot, 
yet being. in many respects well provided for 
by the law of Moses, and puti upon an equal 
footing with the native Israelites; they were 
bound in gratitude to do what they cauld for 
the service of the temple. . Yet, no: doubt, 
they were well paid in money’ or money’s 
worth: the law was, Thou shalt not oppress'a 

‘ranger. ‘The distribution ofithem we lave 
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here (v. 2, and 


liar to this structure, of 
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Canaan was a fruitful 
for so many mouths more t 
ous natives ; and the temple wz 
ing, that found work for so 
Mr. Fuller suggests that the expedie 
framing a = 
hand, must needs increase the work. - 
it rather left so. much the more room 
vast multitudeof hands to be emplo 
for in the forest of Lebanon they n 
be at work together, without cro 
another, which they could not have be 
Mount Sion. And, if there had n 
such vast numbers employed; so Ia 
curious a fabric, which was begun ant 
in seven years, might, for aught | 
have been as long in building as St 
CHAP. III. oh 
It was a much larger and! more® particular account o! 
of the temple which we had in the hook of Ki thie 
this book ronicles. In this chapter we have, 
and time of building the:temple, ver. 1,2. I, 1 
and rich ornaments of it, ver. 3—9. ° cher 
most holy place; ver. 10—13. IV, The veil, ver. 14 
pillars, ver.15—17, Of allthis wevhave already had 


1 Kings vi. vii af 
began to 


HEN Solomon 

the house of the Lorp at 
salem in mount Moriah, whe 
LORD appeared unto David 
ther, in the place that David h 
pared in the threshingfloor o: 
the Jebusite. 2 And he be 
build in the second day of the 
month, in the fourth year of hii 
3 Now these are the things 
Solomon was instructed for th 
ing of the house of God. Th 
by cubits. after the first meas 
threescore cubits, and the” 
twenty cubits. 4 And the por 
was. in. the front, of the 
length of 2 was accord 
breadth of the house, twenty 
and the height was a 
twenty; and he overlaid it 
pure gold. 5, And the greate 
he ceiled with fir tree, which | 
laid with fine‘ gold, and | 
palm trees and chains.. 
garnished. the house, wi 
stones for b : and t 
gold of Parvaim. 7 Heo 
the house, the beams, 
the walls thereof, and the doo 
of, with gold; and graved ch 
on: the walls. 8 And’ he m 
most holy house, the length 
was according’ to the bread 
house, twentyeubits, and’ the 
thereof twenty cubits: and 
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CHAP. HI. ‘The furniture of the temple. 
gold, amounting to | rule he went by,s0 many cubits the length 
‘talents. 9 And the weight and breadth, after the first measure, that is, 


= according to the measure first fixed, whic 
mus*was fifty shekels of gold.| 1,72 was no reason to make any alteration 


verlaic the upper chambers | of when the work eame to be done; for the 
Lb: dimensions were given by divine wisdom, 
, L. The place where the temple was | and what God does shali be for ever; nothing 
Solomon was neither at liberty to | can be put to it, or taken from it, Eccl. iii. 14. 
‘or at a loss to fix the place. It was | His first measure will be the last. 
mined (1 Chron. xxii. 1), which| IV. The ornaments of the temple. The 
eto his mind. 1. It must be at | timber-work was very fine, and yet, within, 
for that was the place where God | it was overlaid with pure gold (v. 4), with fine 
en to put his name there. The royal gold (v. 5), and that embossed with palm-trees 
st be the holy city. There must be | and chains. It was gold of Parvaim (v. 6), 
mony of Israel ; for there are set the| the best gold. The beams and posts, the walls 
of judgment, Ps. cxxii. 4, 5: 2. It | and doors, were overlaid with gold, v. 7. The 
e on Mount Moriah, which, some most holy place, which was ten yards square, 
as that very place in the land of Mo-| was all overlaid with fine gold (v. 8), even the 
ere Abraham. offered Isaac, Gen. xxii. | upper chambers, or rather the upper floor or 
the Targum says expressly, adding, | ro0f—top, bottom, and sides, were all over- 
nas'delivered by the word of the Lord, | laid with gold. Every nail, or screw, or pin, 
tm provided in his place. That was| with which the golden plates were fastened 
1 of Christ’s sacrifice of himself; there- | to the walls that were overlaid with them, 
wwas the temple, which was likewise | weighed fifty shekels, or was worth so much, 
im, built there. 3. It must be| workmanship and all. A great many pre- 
@ Lord appeared to David, and an-| cious stones were dedicated to God (1 Chron. 
imby fire, 1 Chron. xxi. 18,26. There | xxix. 2, 8), and these were set here and there, 
ment was made once; and therefore, where they would show to the best advan- 
branceof that, there atonement must | tage. The finest houses how pretend to no 
e. Where God has met with me} better garnishing than good paint on the roof 
hoped that he will still manifest | and walls; but the ornaments of the temple 
4. It must be in the place which | were most substantially rich. It was set 
id prepared, not only which he had | with precious stones, because it was a type of 
sed with his money, but which he had | the new Jerusalem, which has no temple in 
pon by divine direction. It was| it because itis all temple, and the walls, gates, 
wisdom not to enquire out a more | and foundations of which are said to be of 
t place, but to acquiesce in the ap- | precious stones and pearls, Rev. xxi. 18,19, 21. 
t of God, whatever might be ob- H 
inst it, 5. Itmust bein thethresh-| 10 And in the most holy house he 
Ornan, which, if (as a Jebusite)| made two cherubims of image work, 
couragement tothe Gentiles, obliges | and overlaid them with gold. 11 And 


ae it lla the wings of the cherubims were 
Watk.does that of the body. twenty cubits long: one wing of the 


time when it was begun; not till| one cherub was five cubits, reaching 
ear of Solomon’sreign,v.2. Not|to the wall of the house: and the 


Lat 


® asta ct they core om reaching to the wing of the other 


in the necessary preparations for it, | Cherub. 12 And one wing of the other 
ree years would be soon.gone,con-|cherub was five cubits, reaching to 
how many hands were to be got to-| the wall of the house: and the other 


set to work. Some conjecture|_-. ... + +oinl 
Sipalhaciedl year, or year of re. | W2S-2745 five cubits also, joining to 


jan ‘rest to the land, when the people, the wing of the other cherub. 13 The 
dis chargedfrom their hushandry, might | wings of thesecherubims spread them- 
easil y lend a hard to the beginning of | selves forth twenty cubits: and they 
ork 5 and then the year in which it was| s¢o9q on their feet, and their faces 


d would fall out to be another sabba-| _— 3 
r, When they would likewise have lei- were inward. 14 And he made the 


batts ad the solemnity of the dedication | Vail of blue, and purpie, and crimson, 
and fine linen, and wrought cherubims 


_ The page ee which Solo-| thereon. 15 Also he made before 
! ucted v. > aS he was 1n other = = 
: isha Mis eas the ‘Founite: the house two pillars of thirty and 


© it‘may be read) which Solomon laid | ve cubits high, and the chapiter that 
P building of the house. This was the! was on the top of each of them was 


ss ee ee 


st three years were trifled away, | other wing was likewise five cubits,. 
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The furniture of the temple. | 2 CHRONICL ve 


five cubits. 16 And he made chains, took a view of th 


as in the oracle, and put them on the 
heads of the pillars ; and made a hun- 
dred pomegranates, and put ¢hem on 
the chains. 17 And he reared up the 
pillars before the temple, one on the 


~ right hand, and the other on the left; 


and called the name of that on the 


right hand Jachin, and the name of 


that on the left Boaz. 


Here is an account of, 1. The two cheru- 


‘bim, which were set up in the holy of holies. 


There were two already over the ark, which 
covered the_mercy-seat with their wings; 


these were small ones. Now that the most 


holy place was enlarged, though these were 
continued (being appurtenances to the ark, 
which was not to be made new, as all the 
other utensils of the tabernacle were), yet 
those two large ones were added, doubtless 
by divine appointment, to fill up the holy 


place, which otherwise would have looked 


bare, like a room unfurnished. These che- 
rubim are said to be of image-work (v. 10), 
designed, it is likely, to represent the angels 


_ who attend the divine Majesty. Each wing 


extended tive cubits, so that the whole was 
twenty cubits (v. 12, 13), which was just the 
breadth of the most holy place, v. 8. ‘They 


‘stood on their feet, as servants, their faces 


inward towards the ark (v. 13), that it might 
appear they were not set there to be adored 
(for then they would have been made sitting, 
as on a throne, and their faces towards their 
worshippers), but rather as themselves at- 
tendants on the invisible God. We must 


not worship angels, but) we must worship 
with angels ; for we have come into commu- 


nion with them (Heb. xii. 22), and must do 
the will of God as the angels do it. The 
thought that we are worshipping him before 
whom the angels cover their faces will help 


‘to inspire us with reverence in all our ap- 


proaches to God. Compare 1 Cor. xi. 10 
with Isa. vi. 2. 2. The veil that parted be- 


-tween the temple and the most holy place, 


v.14 This denoted the darkness of that 
dispensation, and the distance which the wor- 
shippers were kept at; but, at the death of 
Christ, this veil was rent; for through him 
we are made nigh, and have boldness not 
only to look, but to enter, into the holiest. 
On this he wrought cherubim. Heb. he caused 
them to ascend, that is, they were made in 
raised work, embossed. Or he made them 
on the wing in an ascending posture, as. the 
other two that stood on their feet in an at- 
tending posture, to remind the worshippers 
to lift up their hearts, and to soar upwards 
in their devotions. 3. The two pillars which 
were set up before the temple. Both toge- 
ther were somewhat above thirty-five cubits 
in length (v. 15), about eighteen cubits high 
a-piece. See 1 Kings vii. 15, &c., where we: 


ny w 


establishment ai 


and by it. " 
We have here a further account of the 
!. These things that were of brass. e al 
ings (ver. 1), the sea and lavers to hold wate 
plates with which the doors of the court were 
the vessels of the altar, and other things, ver. I 
that were of gold, The candlesticks and tab 
altar of incense (ver. 19), and the appurt 
these, ver. 20—22. All these, except the bi 
were accounted for more largely, I Kings vii 


OREOVER he made : 
brass, twenty cubits 
thereof, and twenty cubits the b 
thereof, and ten cubits the 
thereof. 2 Also he madean 
of ten cubits from brim 
round in compass, and five 
height thereof; and a line 
cubits did compass it rou 
3 And under it was the si 
oxen, which did compass 
about : ten in a cubit, compass 
sea round about. Two rows « 
were cast, when it was cast. 4 
upon twelve oxen, three look 
ward the north, and ee 
toward the west, and three 
toward the south, and th 
toward the east: and the 
above upon them, and all th 
parts were inward. 5 And # 
ness of it was a hand breadth, 
brim of it like the work of t 
of a cup, with flowers of 
it received and held three 
baths. 6 He made also t 
and put five on the right 
five on the left, to wash 
such things as they of 


burnt offering they washed i 
but the sea was for the jp 
wash in. 7 And he made ter 
sticks of gold according to th 
and set. them in the temple, 
the right hand, and five 
8 He made also ten tables, a 
them in the temple, five 
side, and five on the 
made a hundred basons 
Furthermore he made 
the priests, and the great ¢ 
doors for the court, and « 

doors of them with b 
he set the sea on the 
east end, over against 


David often speaks wit! 
both of the house of the 


nel. 


d. Both without doors and 
re was that which typified the 

gospel and shadowed out good 
» come, of which the substance is 


“were those things in the open 


y significant 
“There was the brazen altar, v.1. The 
of this was not mentioned in the 
ss. On this all the sacrifices were offered, 
sanctified the gift. This altar was much 
yer than that which Moses made in the 
nacle; that was five cubits square, this 
wenty cubits square. Now that Israel 
1 become both more numerous and more 
and it was to be hoped more devout 
sry age should aim to be wiser and 
than that which went before it), it was 
ted that there would be a greater abund- 
e of offerings brought to God’s altar than 
been. It was therefore made such a 
jous scaffold that it might hold them 
ad none might excuse themselves from 
those testimonies of their devotion 
ing that there was not room to re- 
ye them. God had greatly enlarged their 
ders ; it was therefore fit that they should 
e his altars. Our returns should bear 
Ne proportion to our receivings. It was 
ubits high, so that the people who wor- 
ped in the courts might see the sacri- 
burnt, and their eye might affect their 
| with sorrow for sin: “It is of the 
d’s mercies that Iam not thus con- 
and that this is accepted as an ex- 
tion of my guilt.” They might thus be 
to consider the great. sacrifice which 
uld be offered in the fulness of time to 
e away sin and abolish death, which the 
d of bulls and goats could not possibly 
And with the smoke of the sacrifices 
ir hearts might ascend to heaven in holy 
ires towards God and his favour. In all 
devotions we must keep the eve of faith 
d upon Christ, the great . propitiation. 
y they went up to this altar, and carried 
sacrifices up to it, we are not told; some 
¢ by a plain ascent like a hill: if by 
»s, doubtless they were so contrived as 
tthe end of the law (mentioned Exod. xx. 
‘might be answered. 
There was the molten sea, a very 
ze brass pan,in which they put water for 
ests to wash in, v. 2,6. It was put 
+ at the entrance into the court of the 
tsts, like the font at the church door. . If 
ere filled to the brim, it would hold 3000 
ns (as here, v. 5), but ordinarily there were 
i eee baths in it, 1 Kings vii. 26. The 
ly Ghost by this signified, (1.) Our great 
pel privilege, that the blood of Christ 
from ail sin, 1 Johni. 7. Tous 
€ isa fountain opened for all believers 
}o are spiritual priests, Rev. i. 5, 6), nay, 
Ul the Amhabitants of Jerusalem to wash 
‘sin, which is uncleanness. ‘There 


) 
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‘The furniture of the temple. 
is a fulness of merit in Jesus Christ for ali 
those that by faith apply to him for the pu- 
rifying of their consciences, that they may 
serve the living God, Heb. ix. 14. (2.) Our 
great gospel duty, which is to cleanse our- 
selves by true repentance from all the pol- 
lutions of the flesh and the corruption that 
is in the world. Our hearts must be sanc- 
tified, or we cannot sanctify the name of God. 
Those that draw nigh to God must cleanse 
their hands, and purify their hearts, Jam. iv. 
8. If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
me ; and he that is washed still needs to wash 
his feet, to renew his repentance, whenever 
he goes in to minister, John xiii. 10. 

3. There were ten lavers of brass, in which 
they washed such things as they offered for 
the burnt-offerings, v. 6. As the priests must 
be washed, so must the sacrifices. We must 
not only purify ourselves in preparation for 
our religious performances, but carefully put 
away all those vain thoughts and corrupt 
aims which cleave to our performances them- 
selves and pollute them. 

4. The doors of the court were overlaid 
with brass (v. 9), both for strength and 
beauty, and that they might not be rotted with 
the weather, to which they were exposed. 
Gates of brass we read of, Ps. cvii. 16. 

II. There were those things in the house 
of the Lord (into which the priests alone 
went to minister) that were very significant. 
All was of gold there. ‘The nearer we come 
to God the purer we must be, the purer we 
shall be. 1. There were ten golden candle- 
sticks, according to the form of that one 
which was in the tabernacle, v. 7. The 
written word is a lamp and a light, shining 
in a dark place. In Moses’s time they had 
but one candlestick, the Pentateuch; but 
the additions which, in process of time, 
were .to be made of other books of scrip- 
ture might be signified by this increase of 
the number of the candlesticks. Light was 
growing. The candlesticks are the churches, 
Rev. 1. 20. Moses set up but one, the church 
of the Jews; but, in the gospel temple, not 
only believers, but churches, are multiplied. 
2. There were ten golden tables (v. 8), tables 
whereon the show-bread was set, v.19. Per- 
haps every one of the tables had twelve 
loaves of show-bread on it. As the house 
was enlarged, the house-keeping was. In 
my father’s house there is bread enough for 
the whole family. To those tables belonged 
100 golden basins, or dishes; for God’s 
table is well furnished. 3. There was a 
golden altar (v. 19), on which they burnt in- 
cense. It is probable that this was enlarged 
in proportion to the brazen altar. Christ, 
who once for all made atonement for sin, 
ever lives, making intercession, in virtue of 
that atonement. 


11 And Huram made the pots, and 
the shovels, and the basons. And 
Huram finished the work that he was 
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The ark placed in the lempte. 
to make for king Solomon for the 
house of God; 12 To wit, the two 
pillars, and the pommels, and the 


chapiters which were on the top of| tion, or that some ae! e lai 


the two, pillars, and the two wreaths 
to cover the two pommels of the 
chapiters which were on the top of 
the pillars; 13 And four hundred 
pomegranates on the two wreaths; 
two rows of pomegranates on each 
wreath, to cover the two pommels of 
the chapiters which were upon the 
pillars. 14 He made also bases, and 
lavers made he upon the bases; 15 
One sea, and twelve oxen under it. 
16 The pots also, and the shovels, 
and the fleshhooks, and all their in- 
struments, did Huram his father make 
to king Solomon for the house of the 
Lorp of bright brass. 17 In the plaim 
of Jordan did the king cast them, in 
the clay ground between Succoth and 
Zeredathah. 18 Thus Solomon made 
all these vessels in great abundance : 

for the weight of the brass could not 
be found out. 19 And Solomon made 
all the vessels that were for the house 
of God, the golden altar also, and the 
tables whereon the showbread was 
set; 20 Moreover the candlesticks 
with their lamps, that they should 
burn after the manner before the 
oracle, of pure gold; 21 And the 
flowers, and the lamps, and the tongs, 
made he of gold, and that perfect 
gold; 22 And the snuffers, and the 
basons, and the spoons, and the cen- 
sers, of pure gold: and the entry of 
the house, the inner doors thereof for 
the most holy place, and the doors of 
the house of the temple, were of gold. 


We have here such a summary both of 
the brass-work and the gold-work of the 
temple as we had before (1 Kings vil. 13, 
&c.), in which we have nothing more to ob- 
serve than, 1. That Huram the workman 
was very punctual : He finished all that he 
was to make (v 11), and left no part of his 
work undone. Huram his father, he is 
called, v. 16. Probably it was a sort of anick- 
name by which he was commonly known, 
Father Huram; for the king of Tyre called 
him Huram Abi, my father, in compliance 
with whom Solomon called him his, he being 
a great artist and father of the artificers in 
brass andiron. He acquitted himself well 
both for ingenwty and industry. 2. Solo- 


pats was very ¢ 
vessels in great a 


sort, that nds might 
and so the i i 70 on 


when others were worn out. Fre al 
received, and he will freely gi 
had made vessels enough for ae 


would not convert the remainder ot 

to his own use; it is devoted to of 

shall be used for him. a 
‘CHAP. V. 


The temple being built and furnished for God, we Way 
“Possession given to him, by bringang an-the \ 
(ver. 1), but especially the ark, the token of h his pr 
2-10. Il. Possession taken igs him, in a cloud, » 
For if any man open the door of his heart to 
in, Rev, tii. 


HUS all the work that 30 
fl madefor the house of the 
was finished : and Solomon bi 
in aléthe things that David his 
had dedicated; and the silver, a 
gold, and all the struments, } 
among the treasures of the h 
God. 2 Then Solomon a 
the elders of Israel, and all he 
of the tribes, the chief of a 5 
of the children of Israel, unto 
salem, to briag up the 
covenant of the Lorp out of #] 
of David, which is Zion. 3% 
fore all the men of Israel a 
themselves unto the knganl 
which was in the seventh 7 
And all the elders of “ 
and the Levites took up # 
And they brought up the ar 
tabernacle of the congregatio 
all the holy vessels that were 
tabernacle, these did the pries 
the Levites bring up. 6 Al 
Solomon, and all the ¢o grega 
Israel that were assembled u 
before the ark, sacrificed s 
oxen, which could not. 
numbered for multitude. _ 
priests brought in the anol | 
nant of the Lorp unto his p 
the oracle of the house, into ¢ 
holy place, even under the 
the cherubims: 8 For # 
ims spread forth their -w 
place of the ark, and thee 
covered the ark and the stave 
above. 9 And they 
staves of the ark, that th 
staves were seen from th 
the oracle; but they 
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meetG CHAP. V. ‘Phe temple filled wth glory. 
i there it is unto this | selicitous ee gO ni if * 
. et ch = ‘esence go: ne w us, wherefore sho 
tig maapuer! nothing in sia a pea ? The: temple itself, if Christ leave 
1e two tables which Moses it, is a desolate place, Matt. xxiii. 38. 3. 
sin at Horeb, when the Lor | With the ark they brought up the tabernacle 
‘ovenant with the children of | and all the —— that = in the —_ 
Pe came nacle, v. 5. ose were not alienated, be- 
at ie ad of Eeypt cause they had been: dedicated to God, were 
isaerees with what we had 1 Kings viii. | not altered or melted down forthe new work, 
@. where an account was given’ of the|though there was no need of them; but 
 tntroduction of the ark into the new- | they were carefully laid up-as monuments of 
temple. 1. There needed'no great | antiquity, and probably as many of the 
for tlie bringing im of the dedi-| vessels as.were fit for use were: still used. ‘ 
s, v. 1. They added to the wealth, | 4. This was:done with great joy. They kept 
ss were so disposed as to add to 
f it; but they could not add to 


a holy feast: upon the occasion @. 3), and ‘a 
sacrificed sheep-andoxen without number, v. 6. Pe a 
ness, for it was the temple that sanc- 
yold, Matt. xxiii. 17. See how just 


Note, (1.) The establishment of the public 
worship of God according to his institution, 
wa’ both to God’ and tohis father. | and with the tokens of his presence, is, and 
sver David had dedicated'to God, how- | ought to be, matter of great joy to any 
mich he might lave liked’ it himself,| people. (2.) When Christ is formed in a 
jald by no means alienate it, but put it soul, the law written in the heart, the ark of 
the treasures of the temple. ‘Those the covenant settled there, so that it becomes 
‘that would inherit their godly pa- 
sing must religiously pursue their 


the temple of the Holy Ghost, there is true 

‘ satisfaction: in thatsoul. (3.) Whatever we 

intentions and not defeat them. When | have the comfort of we must, by the sacri- 
mon had made all the vessels of the 

le in abundance (ch. iv. 18), many of 


fices of praise; give God the glory of, and 
not be straitened: therein; for with such sa- 
jaterials were left, which he would not 
rt to any other use, but laid up in the 


crifices'God is well pleased. If God favour 

r us with his presence, we must honour him 
y for a time of need. Dedicated 
aust not be alienated. It is sacrilege 


with our services, the best we have. 
11 And it came to pass, when the 
2. But it was fit that the ark should 
ght in with great solemnity ; and so it 


priests were come out of the holy 
the other vessels were made new, place : (for, all om seas that bs 
, in proportion to the house, than | Present were sancti ed, and did not 
had been in the tabernacle. But the|¢then wait by course: 12 Also the 
ith the mercy-seat and the cherubim, | Levites which were the singers, all of 
~ a sack the ees a them of Asaph, of Heman, of Jedu- 
: are the same in assem- < . : 
aia Tage nda; in tit poor thun, with their sons and their bre- 
a of the church that they are in its thren, being arrayed in white linen, 
pus estate. Wherevertwo or three| having cymbals and psalteries and 
ered’ together in Christ’s name there| harps, stood at the east end of the 7 
truly present with them as if there) .):2 and with them a hundred and s 
2000 or 3000. The ark was brought y c : . 4) 
mded by a very great assembly of the| twenty priests sounding with trum- 
Israel, who came to grace the so-| pets:) 13 It came even to pass, as 
ity , and.a very sumptuous appearance the trumpeters and singers were as ie 
one, to make one sound to be heard 


abt they made, v. 2—4. It was car- 
Beene. we 7), troupilt tate the!) praising and thanking the Lorn; Bs 


ioly place, and put under the wings 


=. 


s-great cherubim which Solomon had|@nd when they lifted up éheir voice ~ ak 
i v. 7,8. There they are unto| with the trumpets and cymbals and ae 
(. at the day ro pec instruments of music, and praised ‘F. 
sumitfen out of which this story was| tte LORD, saying, For hie is good ; 
Or they were there (so it might for his mercy endureth for ever: that “a 

read) unto this day, the day of| then the house was filled with acloud, : 
salem’s desolations, that fatal day, Ps.| even the house of the Lory; 14 So M 
ii. 7. The ark was a type of Christ,!that the priests could not stand to ‘ 
)such, a token of the presence of God.|_-_ - b pe Re * 
sious| promise, Lo, D am: with you minister by reason of the e : for sy 
“even unto: the end of the world, does|the glory of the Lorp had filledthe 
bring the ark into our religious} house of God. a 


if we by faith and prayer put that | 


y Solomon, and the elders of Israel, had 
n suit; and this we should be most 


done what they could to grace the solemnity 


The temple filled with glory, 


of the introduction of the ark; but God, by 
testifying his acceptance of what they did, 
put the greatest honour uponit. The cloud 
of glory that. filled the house beautified it 
more than all the gold with which it was 
overlaid or the precious stones with which 
it was garnished ; and yet that was no glory 
im comparison with the glory of the gospel 
dispensation, 2 Cor. iii. 8—10. Observe, 

I. How God took possession of the tem- 
ple: He filled it with a cloud, v.13. 1. Thus 
he signified his acceptance of this temple to 
be the same to him that the tabernacle of 
Moses was, and assured them that he would 
be the same in it ; for it was by a cloud that 
he made his public entry into that, Exod. 
xl. 34. 2. Thus he considered the weakness 
and infirmity of those to whom he mani- 
fested. himself, who could not bear the daz- 
zling lustre of the divine light: it would 
have overpowered them; he therefore spread 
his cloud upon it, Job xxvi. 9. Christ re- 
vealed things unto his disciples as they were 
able to bear them, and in parables, which 
wrapped up divine things as in a cloud. 3. 
Thus he would affect all that worshipped 
in his courts with holy reverence and fear. 
Christ’s disciples were afraid when they en- 
tered into a cloud, Luke ix. 34. 4. Thus 
he would intimate the darkness of that dis- 
pensation, by reason of which they could 
not stedfastly look to the end of those things 
which were now abolished, 2 Cor. iii. 13. 

II. When he took possession of it. 1. 
When the priests had come out of the holy 
place, v.11. This is the way of giving pos- 
session. All must come out, that the right- 
ful owner may come in. Would we have 
God dwell in our hearts? We must leave 
room for him ; let every thing else give way. 
We are here told that upon this occasion the 
whole family of the priests attended, and not 
any one particular course: All the priests 
that were present were sanctified (v. 11), be- 
cause there was work enough for them all, 
when such a multitude of sacrifices were to 
be offered, and because it was fit that they 
should all be eye-witnesses of this solemnity 
and receive the impressions of it. 2. When 
the singers and musicians praised God, then 
the house was filled with a cloud. This is 
very observable ; it was not when they of- 
fered sacrifices, but when they sang the praises 
of God, that God gave them this token of 
his favour; for the sacrifice of praise pleaseth 
the Lord better than that of an ox or bullock, 
Ps. lxix.'31. All the singers and musicians 
were employed, those of all the three fami- 
lies; and, to complete the concert, 120 
priests, with their trumpets, joined with 
them, all standing at the east end of the 
altar, on that side of the court which lay 
outmost towards the people, v. 12. And, 
when this part of the ‘service began, the 
glory of God appeared. Observe, (1.) It 
was when they were unanimous, when they 
were as one, to make one sound. The Holy 
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Ghost descended on 
met with one accord, Acts 
unity is the Lord comman 
(2.) It was when they were live 
and lifted up their voice to praise th 
Then we serve God seo when 
fervent in spirit serving him. (3.) | 
when they were, in their praises, cele 
the everlasting mercy and goodness ¢ 
As there is no one saying oftener re 
in scripture than this, his mercy endu 
ever (twenty-six times in one psal 
cxxxvi., and often elsewhere), so 
none more signally owned from heay, 
it was not the expression of some raj 
flights that the priests were singin 
the glory of God appeared, but thi 
song, He is good, and his mercy endw 
ever. This should endear these wi 
us. God’s goodness is his glory, a 
pleased when we give him the glory 
III. What was the effect of it.. The 
themseives could not stand to minister, 
son of the cloud (v. 14), which, as it 
evidence that the law made men pric 
had infirmity, so (as bishop Patrick ¢ 
it was a plain intimation that the 
priesthood should cease, and stand m 
to minister, when the Messiah shoul 
in whom the fulness of the godheac 
dwell bodily. In him the glory 
dwelt among us, but covered with 
The Word was made flesh; and ° 
comes to his temple, like a refiner’ 
may abide the day of his coming? | 
shall stand when he appeareth ? Mal, 


CHAP. VI. 


The glory of the Lord, in the vehicle of « thick cloud, 
the house which Solomon built, by which Ged m 
presence there, he immediately improves the 
addresses God, as a God now, in a peculiar mal 
hand. 1. He makes a solemn declaration of | 
building this house, to the satisfaction of 
honour of God, both of whom he blessed, ver. I 
makes a solemn prayer to God that he would 
to accept and answer all the prayers that should | 
towards, that house, ver. 12—42. This whole ch 
before, with very little variation (1 Kings viii 
it may not be amiss here to look back. : 


HEN said Solomon, Th 

hath said that he w 
in the thick darkness. 2 Bu 
built a house of habitation # 
and a place for thy dwelling 1 
3 And the king turned. his 
blessed the whole congregatio 
rael: and all the congreg 
rael stood. 4 And he said, 
be the Lory God of Israe 
with his hands fulfilled that ¥ 
spake with his mouth to ™ 
David, saying, 5 Since the 
I brought forth my people ou 
land of Egypt I chose no & 
all the tribes of Israel to 


house in, that my name 


-. 


Ts any man to be 
rmy people Israel: 6 But 
osen Jerusalem, that my 
tbethere; and have chosen 
be over my people Israel. 

was in the heart of David 
to build a house for the 
‘the Lorp God of Israel. 8 
,ORD said to David my father, 
h as it was in thine heart to 
ouse for my name, thou didst 
at it was in thine heart: 9 
anding thou shalt not build 
se; but thy son which shall 
rth out of thy loins, he shall 
the house for my name. 10 The 
p therefore hath performed his 
i that he hath spoken: for I am 
yin theroom of David my father, 
set on the throne of Israel, 

LORD promised, and have built 
se for the name of the Lorp 
Israel. 11 And in it have I 
ark, wherein is the covenant 
Lorp, that he made with the 
2 of Israel. 

f great consequence, in all our re- 
ons, that we design well, and that 
be single. If Solomon had built 
in the pride of his heart, as 
is made his feast, only to show the 
his kingdom and the honour of his 
it would not have turned at all to 
mt. But he here declares upon 
cements he undertook it, and they 
as not only justify, but magnify, 
king. 1. He did it for the glory 
of God; this was his highest 
nate _— in it. lt was for the name 
Lord God of Israel (v. 10), to be a 
habitation for him, v. 2. He has in- 
to us, made darkness his pavilion 
bu let this house be the residence of 
irkness ; for it is in the upper world 
tlle. in light, such as no eye can 
2. He did it in compliance with 
God had been pleased to make of 
, to be the city im which he would 
lis name (v. 6): I have chosen Jeru- 
A great many stately buildings there 
srusalem for the king, his princes, 
royal family. If God choose that 
‘fit that there be a building for 
lich may excel all the rest. If men 
honoured there, let God be thus 
i. 3. He did it in pursuance of his 
0 intentions, which he never had 
nity to put inexecution : “‘ It was 
of David my father to build a 
God;” the project was his, be it 
‘honour (v. ™s and God approved 
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for my name ; 


nts + 


in execution (v. 8), Thou didst well that it 
was in thy heart. Temple-work is often thus 
done ; one sows and another reaps (John iy. 
37, 38), one age begins that which the next 
brings to perfection. And let not the wisest 
of men think it any disparagement to them 
to pursue the good designs which those that 
went before them have laid, and to build 
upon their foundation. Every good piece is 
not an original. 4. He did it in perform- 
ance of the word which God had spoken. 
God had said, Thy son shall build the house 
and now he had done it, v. 9, 
10. The service was appointed him, and 
the honour of it designed him, by the divine 
promise ; so that he did not do it of his own 
head, but was called of God to do it. It is 
fit that. he who appoints the work should 
have the appointing of the workmen; and 
those may go on in their work with great 
satisfaction who see their call to it clear. 


12 And he stood before the altar 
of the Lorp in the presence of all 
the congregation of Israel,and spread 
forth his hands: 13 For Solomon had 
made a brasen scaffold, of five cubits 
long, and five cubits broad, and three 
cubits high, and had set it in the midst 
of the court: and upon it he stood, and 
kneeled down upon his knees before 
all the congregation of Israel, and 
spread forth his hands toward heaven, 
14 And said, O Lor» God of Israel, 
there is no God like thee inthe heaven, 
nor in the earth; which keepest cove- 
nant, and showest mercy unto thy ser- 
vants, that walk before thee with all 
ee hearts: 15 Thou which hast 

kept with thy servant David my father 
that which thou hast promised him ; 
and spakest with thy mouth, and hast 
fulfilled z¢ with thine hand, as if ts 


this day. 16 Now therefore,O Lorp 


God of Israel, keep with thy servant 
David my father that which thou hast 
promised him, saying, There shall not 
fail thee a man in my sight to sit upon 
the throne of Israel; yet so that thy 
children take heed to their way to 
walk in my law, as thou hast walked 
beforeme. 17 Nowthen,OLorp God 
of Israel, letthy word beverified, which 
thou hastspoken unto thyservant Da- 
vid. 18 But will God in very deed 
dwell with men on the earth? behold, 
heaven and the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain thee; how much less this 


‘Salduiin's praver a Goa. <a 
of it, though he permitted him not to put it : 
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Solomon s prayer to God. 
house which I have built’! 


thy servant, and to his supplication, 
O Lorp my God, to hearken unto 
the ery and the prayer which thy ser- 
vant prayeth before thee: 20 That 
thine eyes may be open upon this 
house day and night, upon the place 
whereof thou hast said that thou 
wouldest put thy name there; to 
hearken unto the prayer which thy 
servant prayeth toward this place. 21 
Hearken therefore unto the supplica- 
tions of thy servant, and of thy peo- 
ple Israel, which they shall make to- 
ward this place: hear thou from thy 
dwelling place, even from heaven ; 
and when thou hearest, forgive. 22 
If a man sin against his neighbour, 
and an oath be laid upon him to make 
him swear, and the oath come be- 
fore thine altar in this house; 23 
Then hear thou from heaven, and do, 
and judge thy servants, by requiting 
the wicked, by recompensing his way 
apon his own head; and by justifying 
the righteous, by giving him accord- 
ing to his righteousness. 24 And if 
thy people Israel be put to the worse 
before the enemy, because they have 
sinned against thee; and shall return 
and confess thy name, and pray and 
make supplication before thee in this 
house; 25 Then hear thou from the 
heavens, and forgive the sin of thy 
people Israel, and bring them again 
unto the land which thou gavest to 
them and to their fathers. 26 When 
the heaven is shut up, and there 
is no rain, because they have sinned 
against thee; yet if they pray toward 
this place, and confess thy name, and 
turn from their sin, when thou dost 
afflict them; 27 Then hear thou from 
heaven, and forgive the sin of thy ser- 
vants, and of thy people Israel, when 
thou hast taught them the good way, 
wherein they should walk ;' and send 
rain upon thy land, whieh thou hast 
given unto thy people for an imherit- 
ance. 28 If there be dearth in the 
land, if there be pestilence, if there 
be blasting, or mildew, locusts, or 
caterpillars ; if their enemies besiege 
them in the cities of their land; what- 
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19 Have soever sore or | 
respect therefore to the prayer of| there be: 29 Then 


sore and his own grief, am 


eT ry oeve rs 


what muipbontioaeelrael 
of any man, or of all. thy x 


when every one shall know 7 


spread forth his hands in thi 
30 Then hear thou from h 
dwelling place, and Feit an 
der unto every man. accord 
all his ways, whose heart thou 
est; (for thou only knowest 
of the children of men:) 3 
they may. fear thee, to walk | 
ways, so long as they lee 
land which thou Labial u 
fathers. 32 Moreoyer,concerni 
stranger, which is notof thy ] 
Israel, but is come from a far 
for thy great name’s sake, an 
mighty hand, and thy. stretche 
arm; if, they, come. and pray 
homens 33 Then hear thom 
heavens, even from thy dwellin 
and do. according to all h 
stranger calleth to thee dong) 
people of the earth may | 
name, and fear thee, as doth th 
ple Israel, and may know # 
house which I have built i is ¢ 
thy name. 34 If thy people 
to war against their enemies 
way that thou shalt send ¢ 
they pray unto thee toward 
which thou hast chosen, an¢ thi 
which I have built for thy n 
Then hear thou fromthe heave: 
prayer and their supplicatie 
maintain their cause. 36 Tf 
against thee, (for zhere is 1 
which simmnetih not,) and be: 
gry with them, and ‘deliv 
before their enemies, and4 
them away captives unto ‘ 
off or near; 37 Yet j Boe: ri 
themselves in the land 
are carried captive, and tu 
unto thee in the land of theire 
saying, We have sinned, weh 
amiss, alee have dealt i0 

If they return ‘to thee w 
heart .and with all thelr 0 s( 
land of their captivity, wl 
have carried them: captives, 
toward their land, a 


at 3 , and foward the city 
ast chosen, and toward 
which I have built for thy 
39 Then hear thou from the 
, even from thy dwelling place, 
rayer and their supplications, 
ntain their cause, and forgive 
2 which have sinned against 
“Now, my God, let, I be-| 
e, thine eyes be open, and 
2 ears be attent unto the 
¢ is madein this place. 41 
efore arise, O Lorv God, 
resting place, thou, and the 
thy strength: let thy priests, 
mp God, be clothed with sal- 
H, and let thy saints rejoice in 
ss. 42 O Lorp God, turn 
away the face of thine anointed : 
mber the mercies of David thy 


-. 


mon had, in the foregoing verses, 


} and sealed, as it were, the deed of 
ition, by which the temple was appro- 
id to the honour and service of God. 
fere he prays the consecration-prayer, 
eh it was made a figure of Christ, the 
Mediator, through whom we are to 
Ii our prayers, and to expect all God's 
and to whom we are to have an eye 
thing wherein we have to do with 
2 have opened the particulars of 
er (1 Kings viii.) and therefore shall 
glean up some few passages in it 
be the proper subjects of our 


fre are some doctrinal truths occa- 

laid down. As, 1. That the God of | 
being of incomparable perfection. | 
describe him; but this we know, 
‘one like him in heaven or in earth, v. 
All the creatures have'their fellow-crea- 
but the Creator has not his peer. He 
initely above all, and over all, God blessed 
per. 2; That he is, and will be, true to 
y ord that he has spoken; and all that 
im in sincerity shall certainly find him 
aithful and kind. Those that set God 
rs befo: ‘them, and walk defore him with 
eirhearts, shall find: him as goodas his 
better; hewill both keep covenant 
m and show mercy to them, v. 14. 
he is a being infinite and immense, 
Teaven, and keaven of heavens, 
ain, and to whose felicity nothing 
by the utmost we can do: in his 
4s. He _is infinitely beyond the 
the creation and infinitely above 

of all intelligent creatures. 4. 
nd fie only, knows the hearts of the 
™ 30: Ail men’s thoughts, 
affections, are naked and open be- 


es 
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_ Solomon‘s prayer to God. 
fore him; and, however the imaginations 
and intents of our hearts may be concealed 
from men, angels, and devils, they cannot 
be hidden from God, who knows not only 
what is in the heart, but the heart itself and 
all the beatings of it. 5. That there is no 
such thing as a sinless perfection to be found 
in this life (v. 36): There is no man who sin~ 
neth not; nay, who doeth good and sinneth 
not; so he writes, agreeable to’ what he here 
says, Eccl. vii. 20. 

If. Here are some suppositions or cases 
put which are to be taken notice of. 1. He 
supposed that if doubts and controversies 
arose between man and man both sides would 
agree to appeal to God, and lay an oath up- 
on the person whose testimony must decide 
the matter, v.22. The religious reverence 
of an oath, as it was ancient, so, it may be 
presumed, it will continue as long as there 
are any remains of conscience and right 
reason among men. 2. He supposed that, 
though Israel enjoyed a profound peace and 
tranquillity, yet troublesome times would 
come. He did not think the mountain of 
their prosperity stood so strong but that it 
might be moved; nay, he expected sin would 
move it. 3. He supposed that those who 
had not called upon God at other times, yet, 
in their affliction, would seek him early and 
earnestly. “‘ When they are in distress they 
will confess their sins, and confess thy name, 
and make supplication to thee.” ‘Trouble 
will drive those to God who have said to him, 
Depart, v. 24, 26,28. 4. He supposed that 
strangers would come from afar to worship 
the God of Israel and to pay homage to him; 
and this also might reasonably be expected, 
considering what worthless things the gods 
of the nations were, and what proofs the 
God of Israel had given of his bemg Lord of 
the whole earth. 

III. Here are petitions very pertinent. 1. 
That God would own this house, and have 
an eye to it, as the place of which he had 
said that he would put his name there, v. 
20. He could not, in faith, have asked God 
to show such peculiar favour to this house 
above any other if he himself had not said 
that it should be his rest for ever. The 
prayer that will speed must be warranted by 
the word. We may with humble confidence 
pray to God to be well pleased with usin Jesus 
Chnist,. because he has declared himself well 
pleased in him—This ts my beloved Son ; but 
he saysnot now of any house, “This is my be- 
loved place.” 2..That God would hear and ae- 
cept the prayers which should be made in or 
towards that place, v. 21. He asked not that 
God should help them whether they prayed 
for themselves or no, but thatGod would help 
them inanswer totheir prayers. EvenChrist’s 
intercessions do not supersede but encour- 
age our supplications. He prayed that God 
would heat from his dwelling-place, even 
from heaven. Heaven is his dwelling-place 
still, not this temple; and thence help zaust 
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God's gracious answer to Solemon. 


come. When thou hearest forgive. Note, 
The forgiveness of our sins is that which 
makes way for all the other answers to our 
prayers, Removendo prohibens—The evil which 
it drives away it keeps away. 3. That God 
would give judgment according to equity 
upon all the appeals that should be made to 
him, v. 23, 30. This we may, in faith, pray 
for, for we are sure it shall be done. God 
sitteth on the throne judging right. 4. That 
God would return in mercy to his people 
when they repented, and reformed, and sought 
unto him, v. 25, 27, 38, 39. This we also 
may, in faith, pray for, building upon the 
repeated declarations God has Bue of his 
readiness to accept penitents. 5. That God 
would bid the strangers welcome to this house, 
nd answer their prayers (v. 33); for, if there 
be in duty, why should there not be in privi- 
lege one law for the stranger and for one 
horn in the land? Lev. xxiv. 22. 6. That God 
would, upon all occasions, own and plead the 
cause of his people Israel, against all the op- 
posers of it (v. 35): Maintain their cause; 
and again, v. 39. If they be the Israel of 
God, their cause is the cause of God, and he 
will espouse it. 7. He concludes this prayer 
with some expressions which he had learned 
of his good father, and borrowed from one 
of his psalms. We had them not in the 
Kings, but here we have them, v. 41, 42. 
The whole word of God is of use to direct 
us in prayer; and how can we express our- 
selves in better language to God than that 
of his own Spirit? But these words were 
of use, in a special manner, to direct Solo- 
mon, because they had reference to this very 
work that he was now doing. We have them, 
Ps. exxxii. 8—10. He prayed (. 41), (1.) 
‘That God would take possession of the temple, 
and keep possession, that he would make it 
his resting-place: Thou and the ark ; what 
will the ark do without the God of the ark— 
ordinances without the God of the ordinances? 
(2.) That he would make the ministers of the 
temple public blessings: Clothe them with 
salvation, that is, not only save them, but 
make them instrumental to save others, by 
offering the sacrifices of righteousness. (3.) 
That the service of the temple might turn 
abundantly to the joy and satisfaction of all 
the Lord’s people: Let thy saints rejoice in 
goodness, that is, in the goodness of thy house, 
Ps. Ixv. 4. “Let all that come hither to 
Ww orship, like the eunuch, go away rejoic- 
ing.” He pleads two things, v. 42. -[1.] 
His own relation to God: Turn not away 
the face of thy anointed. Lord, thou hast ap- 
pointed me to be king, and wilt not thou 
own me?” [2.] God’s covenant with his 
father: Remember the mercies of David thy 
servant—the piety of David towards God (so 
some understand it and so the word some- 
times signifies), his pious care of the ark, 
and concern for it (see Ps. exxxil. 1, 2, &c.), 
or the'promises of God to David, which were 


mercies to him, his great support and com- | 
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Solomon does here, with: 
“We deserve that God she 
our face, that he should re’ j 
prayers; but we come in rjc 
Lord Jesus, thy anointed, thy 
the word is), thy Christ, so the 
thou hearest always, and wilt never ft 
his face. We have no righteousne . 
own to plead, but, Lord, remember. the 
of David thy servant. > Christ _ 
servant (Isa. xlii. 1), and is called 
Hos. iii. 5. ‘ Lord, remember his ¢ 
and ‘accept us on the account of them 
member his tender concern for his F 
honour and man’s salvation, and W 
did and suffered from that princip 
member the promises of the everlastir 
nant, which free grace has made te 
Christ, and which are called the are 
David,” Isa.lv.3. and Acts xiii. 34. 
beall our desire and all our hope, allot ou 
and all our plea ; for it is all our saly 
CHAP. VII. 


In this chapter we have God's answer to Solome 
His public auswer by fire from heaven, which consu 
erifices (ver. 1), with which the priests and peop! 
affected, ver.2,3. By that token of God's accep ne 
encouraged to continue the solemnities of the fe 
days, and Solomon was encouraged to pursue all iii 
the honour of God, ver.4—1]. II. His private an 
of mouth, in a dream or vision of the night, ver. 3 
of these things we had before, 1 Kings viii. and i ixe 


OW when Solomon 

an end of praying, the f 
down from heaven, and cons 
burnt offering and the sac fice 
tts glory of the Lorn filled th 
2 And the priests could not e 
thd house of the Lor», bec 
glory of the Lorp had fil 
Lorp’s house. 3 And whe 
children of Israel saw how 
came down, and the glory of th 
uponthe house, they bowed th 
with their faces to the grow 
the pavement, and worsh Op 
praised the Lorp, saying, | 
good; for hismercy endureth 
4 Then the king and all th 
offered sacrifices before 
5 And king Solomon offere 
fice of twenty and two thousat 
and a hundred and twenty t 
sheep: so the king and all th 
dedicated the house of God. 
the priests waited on t 
the Levites also with instru 
music of the Lor», which I 
king had made to praise # 
because his mercy endureth 
when David praised by thei 
and the priests sou 


, and all Israel stood. 
Solomon hallowed the 
e court that was before 
of the Lorn: for there he 
arnt offerings, and the fat 
peace offerings, because the 
ar which Solomon had made 
ble to receive the burnt offer- 
id the meat offerings, and the 
§ Also at the same time Solo- 
ept the feast seven days, and 
1 with him, a very great con- 
m, from the entering in o 

unto the river of Egypt. 9 
the eighth day they made a so- 
sembly: for they kept the de- 
of the altar seven days, and 
stsevendays. 10 Andon the 
nd twentieth day of the seventh 
he sent the people away into 


goodness that the Lorp had 
unto David, and to Solomon, 
Israelhispeople. 11 ThusSolo- 
m finished the house of the Lorp, 
1 the king’s house: and all that 
ne into Solomon’s heart to make 
he house of the Lorp, and in his 

louse, he prosperously effected. 


dere is, I. The gracious answer which 
mmediately made to Solomon’s prayer : 

: came down from heaven and con- 
d the sacrifice, v. 1. In this way God 

d his acceptance of Moses (Lev. ix. 

, of Gideon (Judg. vi. 21), of David (1 
. xxi. 26), of Elijah (1 Kings xviii. 38) ; 

, in general, to accept the burnt-sacrifice 
n the Hebrew phrase, to turn it to ashes, 


m the killing of the sacrifices, but the 
ying of the prayer. 

this fire intimated that God was, (1.) 
rious in himself; for our God is a con- 
ing fire, terrible even in his holy places. 
A breaking forth (as it is probable) 
of the thick darkness, made it the more 
ible, as on Mount Sinai, Exod. xxiv. 16, 
The sinners in Sion had reason to be 
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rents, glad and merry in heart | 


3. The fire came down here, not | 


on him the iniquity of usall. His death was 
our life, and he was made sin and a curse 
that we might inherit righteousness and a 
blessing. ‘That sacrifice was consumed that 
we might escape. Here am I, let these yo 
their way. (2.) To the sanctification of the 
Spirit, who descends like fire, burning up 
our lusts and corruptions, those beasts that 
must be sacrificed or we are undone, and 
kindling in our souls a holy fire of pious and 
, devout affections, always to be kept burning 
on the altar of the heart. The surest evi- 
dence of God’s acceptance uf our prayers is 


not our hearts burn within us? Luke xxiv. 
32. Asa further evidence that God accepted 
| Solomon’s prayer, still the glory of the Lora 
filled the house. The heart that is thus filled 
| with a holy awe and reverence of the divine 
glory, the heart to which God manifests him- 
| self in his greatness, and (which is no less 
| his glory) in his goodness, is thereby owned 
as a living temple. 

II. The grateful return made to God for 
this gracious token of his favour. 

1, ‘The people worshipped and praised God, 
v.3. When they saw the fire of God come 
down from heaven thus they did not run 
away affrighted, but kept their ground in the 
courts of the Lord, and took occasion from 
it, (1.) With reverence to adore the glory 
of God: They bowed their faces to the ground 
and worshipped, thus expressing their awful 
dread of the divine majesty, their cheerful 
submission to the divine authority, and the 
sense they had of their unworthiness to come 
into God’s presence and their inability to 
stand before the power of his wrath. (2.) 
With thankfulness to acknowledge the good- 
ness of God; even when the fire of the Lord 
came down they praised him, saying, He is 
good, for his mercy endureth for ever. This 
is a song never out of season, and for which 
our hearts and tongues should be never out 
of tune. However it be, yet God is good. 
When he manifests himself as a consuming 
fire to sinners his people can rejoice in him 
as their light. Nay, they had reason to say 
that in this God was good. ‘“‘It is of the 
Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, but 


the sacrifice in our stead, for which we are 
bound to be very thankful.” 

2. The king and all the people offered 
sacrifices in abundance, v. 4, 5. With these 
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God's gracious answer to Solomon. — 
he showed his good-will to men, having laid © 


| the descent of this holy fire upon us. Did - 


aid at this sight, and to say, Who among | they feasted this holy fire, and bade it wel- 
hall dwell near this devouring fire? Isa.| come to the altar. ‘They had offered sacri- 
iii.14. And yet, (2.) Gracious to Israel; | fices before, but now they increased them. 
this fire, which might justly have con-| Note, The tokens of God’s favour to us 
aed them, fastened upon the sacrifice | should enlarge our hearts in his service, and 
ch was offered in their stead, and con-| make us to abound therein more and more. 
aed that, by which God signified to them| The king’s example stirred up the people. 
accepted their offerings and that his | Good work is then likely to go on when the 
turned away from them. leaders of a people lead in it. The sacrifices 
Let us apply this, (1.) To the suffer-| were so numerous that the altar could net 
of Christ. When it pleased the Lord] contain them all; but, rather than any of 
wise hira, and put him to grief, in that | them should be turned back (though we may 


God's promises to. Solomon. 
suppose the blood of them all was sprinkled 


upon the altar), the flesh of the burnt-offer-. 


mgs and the fat of the peace-offerings were 
burnt in the midst of the court. (v. 7), which 
Solomon either hallowed for that service or 
hallowed by it. In case of necessity the 
pavement might be an altar. 

3. The priests did their part ; they waited 
on their offices, and the simgers and musi- 
cians on theirs (v. 6), ‘with the instruments 


that David made, and the hymn that David 


had put into their hand, as some think it may 
be read (meaning that 1 Chron. xvi. 7), or, as 
we read it, when David praised by their mi- 
nistry. He employed, directed, and encou- 
raged them in this work of praising God; 
and therefore their performances were ac- 
cepted as his act, and he is said to praise by 
their ministry. 

4. The whole congregation expressed the 
greatest joy and satisfaction imaginable. 
They kept the feast of the dedication of the 
altar seven days, from the second to the ninth; 
the tenth day was the day of atonement, 
when they were to afflict their souls for sin, 
and that was not unseasonable in the midst 
of their rejoicings; on the fifteenth day be- 
gan the feast of tabernacles, which continued 
to the twenty-second, and they did not sepa- 
rate till the twenty-third. We must never 
grudge the time that we'spend in the worship 
of God and communion with him, nor think 
it long, or grow weary of it. 

5. Solomon went on in his work, and 
prosperously effected all he designed for the 
adorning both of God’s house and his own, 
v. 11. Those that begin with the service 
of God are likely to go on successfully in 
their own affairs. It was Solomon’s praise 
that what he undertook he went through 
with, and it was by the grace of God that he 
prospered i in it. 


12 And the Lor» appeared to So- 
lomon by night, and said unto him, 
I have heard thy prayer, and have 
chosen this place to myself for a house 
of sacrifice. 13 If I shut up heaven 
that there be no rain, or if I command 
the locusts to devour the land, or if 
I send pestilence among my people ; 
14 If my people, which are called by 
my name, shall humble themselves, 
and pray, and seek my face, and turn 
from their wicked ways; then will I 
hear from heayen, and will forgive 
their sin, and will heal their land... 15 
Now mine eyes shall be open, and 
mine ears attent unto the prayer that 
as made in this place. 16 For now 
have I chosen and ‘sanctified this 
house, that my name may be. there 
for ever: and mine eyes and mine 
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heart shall ie Dia Gin 
And as for thee, if the 
fore me, as David thy f 
and do peperiterive eerky 
commanded thee, and - 
my statutes and my j 
Then will I stablish the tl 
kingdom, according as I hay 
nanted with David thy fathe 
There shall not fail thee a ma 
ruler im Israel. 19 But if y 
away, and forsake my statt 
my commandments, which Il 
before you, and shall go ¢ 
other gods, and worship 
Then will I pluck them ] 
roots out of my land which 
given them ; and this hom 
have sanctified for my : ; 
cast out of my sight, and r: 
it to be a proverb and a bywe 
all nations. 2) And this — 
which is high, shall be an a 
ment to every one that 
it; so that he shall say, WI 
the Lorp done thus unto th 
and unto this house? 
shall be answered, Because 
sook the Lorp» God of their 
which brought them forth out 
land of Egypt, and laid D 
gods, and worshipped them,a me 
them: therefore hath he ne 
this evil upon them. 0 
That God accepted Solomon’s pi 
peared by the firefrom heaven. | 
may be accepted and yet nota 
letter of it; and therefore God a 
him in the: night, ashe did once b 
i. 7), and after a day of sacrifice 
then, and gave him a pavticalar 
his prayer: We had thes 
fore, 1 Kings ix. 2—9: 
I. He promised to own’ ‘this h 
house of sacrifice to Israel and a 
prayer for all people (Isa. vi: 7): 
shall be there for ever (v. 12, — 
“ There will I make’ myself la 
will I be called upon.” ’ 
II. He promised to answer 
his people rat should at any. ti 
in that place, v. 13—I5. 1. Natio 
ments are here supposed @. 13 
and pestilence, and perhaps we 4 
locusts devouring the land” 
enemies as greedy as wedi 
waste. 2. National repentance 
reformation, are required, v. 14. 
pects that his née who are ci 
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> dishonoured his name by 
, should honour it by accept- 
ament of their iniquity. ‘They 
themselves under his ‘hand, 
‘the removal of the judgment, 
2 face and favour of God; and 
ll not do unless they turn from 
d ways, and return to the God 
they have revolted. 3. National 
then promised, that God will for- 
‘sin, which brought the judgment 
m, and then heal their land, re- 
their grievances. Pardoning mercy 
ay for healing mercy, Ps. cil. 3; 
2, 
€ promised to perpetuate Solomon’s 
upon condition that he persevered 
y, v.17, 18. If he hoped for the 
of God’s covenant with David, he 
imitate the example of David. But 
before him death as well as life, the 
ellas the blessmg. 1. He supposed 
ible that though they had this temple 
9 the honour of God, yet they might 
m aside to worship other gods, v. 19. 
their proneness to backslide into 
. 2. He threatened it as certain 
hey did so, it would certainly be the 
both churchand state. (1.) It would 
min of their state, v. 20. “Though 
ve taken deep root, and taken root 
this good land, yet I will pluck them 
he roots, extirpate the whole nation, 
em up as men pluck up weeds out 
garden, which are thrown to the 
.? (2.) It would be the ruin of their 
This sanetuary would be no sanc- 
them, to protect them from the judg- 
of God, as they imagined, saying, 
le of the Lord are we, Jer. vii. 4. 
se which is high, not only for the 
mee of its structure, but for the 
ends and uses of it, shall be an as- 
jent, it shall.come down wonderfully 
. 9), to the amazement of all the 
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jpter we are told, I. What cities Solomon built, ver. 
6. 11. What workmen Sclomon emploved, ver. 7—10. III. 
ire he took about a proper settlement for his wife, ver. 
. What a good method he put the temple-service into, 
—16. V. What trading he had with foreign countries, 


ND it.came to pass at the end 
A of twenty years, wherein Solo- 
ad built the house of the Lorn, 
own house, 2 That the cities. 
Huram had restored to Solo- 
1, Solomon built them, and caused 

children of Israel to dwell there. 


d prevailed against it. 4 And 
built Tadmor in the wilderness, 


the store cities, which he built 
ama’ 5 Also he built Beth- 


es, at ie RE a 
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Vill. 
nether, fenced cities, with walls, gates, 
and bars; 6 And Baalath, and all 
the store cities that Solomon had, and 
all the chariot cities, and the cities of 
the horsemen, and all that Solomon 
desired to build in Jerusalem, and in 
Lebanon, and throughout all the land 
of his dominion. 7 As for all the 
people that were left of the Hittites, 
and the Amorites, and the Perizzites, 
and the Hivites, and the Jebusites, 
which were not of Israel, 8 But of 
their children, who were leftafter them 
in the land, whom the children of Is- 

rael consumed not, them did Solomon 

make to pay tribute until this day. 9 

But of the children of Israel did So- 

lomon make no servants for his work; 

but they were men of war, and chief 
of his captains, and captains of his 

chariots and horsemen. 10 And these 

were the chief of king Solomon’s 

officers, even two hundred and fifty, 

that bare rule over the people. 11 

And Solomon brought up the daugh- 

ter of Pharaoh out of the city of David 
unto the house that he had built for 
her: for he said, My wife shall not 
dwell m the house of David king of 
Israel, because the places are holy, 

whereunto the ark of the Lorp hath 

come, 

This we had 1 Kings ix. 10—24, and there- 
fore shall only observe here, 

I. Though Solomon was aman of great 
learning and knowledge, yet he spent his 
days, net in contemplation, but in action, 
not in his study, butin his country, in build- 
ing cities and fortifying them, in a time of 
peace preparing fora time of war, which is 
as much a man’s business as it is in sum- 
mer to provide food for winter. 

II. As he was aman of business himself, 
and did not consult his own ease, so he em- 
ployed a great many hands, kept abundance 
of people to work. It is the interest of a 
state by all means possible to promote and 
encourage industry, and to keep its subjects 
from idleness. A great many strangers 
there were in Israel, many that remained of 
the Canaanites; and they were welcome to 
live there, but not to live and do nothing. 
The men of Laish, who had no business, were 
an easy prey to the invaders, Judg. xviii. 7. 

III. When Solomon had begun with 
building the house of God, and made good 
work and quick work of that, he prospered 
in all his undertakings, sothat he built all that 
he desired to build, v. 6. Those who havea 
genius for building find that one project 


- Solomon’s buildings 


Solomon’s devotion. 


draws on another, and the latter must amend 
and improve the former. Now observe, 1. 
How the divine providence gratified even 
Solomon’s humour, and gave him success, 
not only in all that he needed to build and 
thatit was for his advantage to build, but in 
all that he had a mind to build. So indul- 
gent a Father God is sometimes to the inno- 
cent desires of his children that serve him. 
Thus he pleased Jacob with that promise, 
Joseph shall put his hand on thy eyes. 2. 
Solomon knew how to set bounds to his 
desires. He was not one of those that en- 
large them endlessly, and can never be satis- 
‘fied, but knew when to draw in; for he 
finished all he desired, and then he desired 
no more. He did not sit down and fret that 
he had not more cities to build, as Alexander 
did that he had not more worlds to conquer, 
Hab. ii. 5. 

IV. That one reason why Solomon built a 
palace on purpose for the queen, and removed 
her and her court to it, was because he 
thought it by no means proper that she 
should dwell in the house of David (v. 11), 
considering that that had been a place of 
great piety, and perhaps her house was a 
place of great vanity. She was proselyted, 
it is likely, to the Jewish religion ; but it is 
a question whether all her servants were. 
Perhaps they had among them the idols of 
Egypt, and a great deal of profaneness and 
debauchery. Now, though Solomon had not 
zeal and courage enough to suppress and 
punish what was amiss there, yet he so far 
consulted the honour of his father’s memory 
that he would not suffer that place to be 
thus profaned where the ark of God had 
been and where holy David had prayed many 
a good prayer and sung many a sweet psalm. 
Not that all the places where the ark had 
been were so holy as never to be put toa 
common use; for then the houses of Abina- 
dab and Obed-edom must have been so. But 
the place where it had been so long, and had 
been so publicly attended on, was so venera- 
ble that it was not fit to be the place of so 
much gaiety, not to say iniquity, as was to 
be found, I fear, in the court that Pharaoh’s 
daughter kept. Note, Between things sacred 
and things common the ancient landmarks 
ought to be kept up. It was an outer-court 
of the temple that was the court of the women. 


12 Then Solomon offered burnt 
offerings unto the Lorp on the altar 
of the Lorp, which he had built be- 
fore the porch, 13 Even after a cer- 
tain rate every day, offering according 
to the commandment of Moses, on 
the sabbaths, and on the new moons, 
and on the solemn feasts, three times 
in the year, even in the feast of un- 
leavened bread, and in the feast of 
weeks, and in the feast of tabernacles. 
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14 And he ey 
the order of 
courses of the oubats to t 
and the Levites to their che rg 
praise and minister before th 
as the duty of every day r 
the porters also by their co rs 
every gate: for so had David the 
of God commanded. 15 ‘Anal d 
departed not from the command 
of the king unto the priests and 
vites concerning any matter, or 
cerning the treasures. 16 Nowé 
work of Solomon was prepared ut 
day of the foundation of the hot 
the Lorp,and until it was finishee 
the house of the Lorp was perf 
17 Then went Solomon to Ezi 
ber, and to Eloth, at the sea s 
the land of Edom. 18 And E 
sent him by the hands of his s 
ships, and servants that had I 
ledge of the sea; and they went 
the servants of Solomon to4 Cc 
and took thence four hundred 
fifty talents of gold, and broughi 
to king Solomon. 


ca 
Here is, I. Solomon’s devotion. 
ing of the temple was in order to th 
of the temple. Whatever cost he w 
rearing the structure, if he had n 
worship that was to be perfo 
would all have been to no purpose 
ing the devotion of others will not 
our own neglects. When Solomon 
the temple, 1. He kept up the holy se 
there, according to the law of Mos “ 
13. In vain had the altar been built 
vain had fire come down from heays 
critices had not been constantly b 
the food of that altar and the fu 
fire. There were daily sacrifices, a 
rate every day, as duly as the day 
weekly sacrifices on the sabbath, ¢ 
what was offered on other days, mon 
crifices on the new moons, and year) 
fices at the three solemn feasts. 
spiritual sacrifices that are now I 
us, which we are to bring daily’ 
and it is good to be inasettled m 
votion. 2. He kept up the holy son 
ee to the Jaw of David, \ 
called the man of God, as Moses. 
he was both instructed and authe 
to make these establishments ; 4 
took care to see them obs i 
of every day required, v. 14. Solo 
a wise and great man and the bui i 
temple, did not attempt to ame 
add to what the man of God hi 


ded, but closely adhered to 
d his authority to have that 
ed; and then none departed from 
dment of the king concerning any 
15- He observed God’s laws, and 
ybeyed his orders. When the ser- 
he temple was put into this good 
m it is said, The house of the Lord 
cied, v. 16. The work was the 
er, not the place; the temple was 
hed till all this was done. 

jolomon’s merchandise. He did him- 
person visit the sea-port towns of 
nd Ezion-geber; for those that deal 
A the world will find it their interest, 
as they can, to inspect their affairs 
selves and to see with their own eyes, 
Canaan was a rich country, and yet 
end to Ophir for gold; the Israelites 
wise and understanding people, and 
st be beholden to the king of Tyre for 
at had knowledge of the seas, v.18. 
Janaan was God’s peculiar land, and 
| God’s peculiar people. This teaches 
grace, and not gold, is the best riches, 
quaintance with God and his law, not 
s and sciences, the best knowledge. 


CHAP. IX. 


here continues to appear great both at home and abroad. 
‘this account of his grandeur, | Kings x. Nothing is 
; but his. defection towards his .atter end, which we 
re (ch. xi.), is here omitted, and thie close of this chapter 
him to the grave with an unstained reputation. Perhaps 
f the chapters in the Chronicles agree so much with a 
in the Kings as this does with 1 Kings x. verse for verse, 
it the first two verses there are put into one here, and 
here is taken from | Kings iv. 26, and the last three 
here from 1 Kings xi. 41—43. Here is, I. The honour 
he queen of Sheba did to Solomon, in the visit she made 
hear his wisdom, ver. 1—12. 11. Many instances given 
riches and splendour of Solomon’s court, ver. 13—-28 
he conclusion of his reign, ver. 29—31. 


me to prove Solomon with hard 
ions at Jerusalem, with a very 
company, and camels that bare 
s, and gold in abundance, and 

puS stones: and when she was 
ae to Solomon, she communed 
him of all that was in her heart. 
d Solomon told her all her ques- 
: and there was nothing hid from 
aon which he told her not. 3 
when the queen of Sheba had 
he wisdom of Solomon, and the 
2 that he had built, 4 And the 
of his table, and the sitting of 
ministers, and their apparel; his 
wers also, and their apparel; 
| his ascent by which he went up 

the house of the Lorn; there was 
1ore spirit in her. 5 And she 
to the king, I¢ was a true report 
heard in mine own land of 
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{ ND when the queen of Sheba: Solomon gave to the queen of Sheba 
_ heard of the fame of Solomon, | all her desire, whatsoever she asked, 


ervants, and the attendance of| greatly to his reputation. The way to have 
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he queen of Sheba visits Solomon. 
thine acts, and of thy wisdom: 6 
Howbeit I believed not their words, 
until I came, and mine eyes had seen 
it: and, behold, the one half of the 
greatness of thy wisdom was not told 
me: for thou exceedest the fame that 
I heard. 7 Happy are thy men, and 
happy are these thy servants, which 
stand continually before thee, and hear 


thy wisdom. 8. Blessed be the Lorp E 
thy God, which delighted in thee to 
set thee on his throne, fo be king for 4 


the Lorn thy God: because thy God x 
loved Israel, to establish them for ~% 
ever, therefore made he thee king over 
them, to do judgment and justice. 9 
And she gave the king a hundred and 
twenty talents of gold, and of spices 
great abundance, and precious stones: 
neither was there any such spice as 
the queen of Sheba gave king Solo- 
mon. 10 And the servants also o1 
Huram, and the servants of Solo- 
mon, which brought gold from Ophir, 
brought algum trees and precious 
stones. 11 And the king made of 
the algum trees terraces to the house 
of the Lorp, and to the king’s palace, 
and harps and psalteries for singers: 
and there were none such seen before 
in the land of Judah. 12 And king 


beside that which she had brought 
unto the king. So she turned, and 
went away to her own land. she and 
her servants. 

This passage of story has been largely con- 
sidered in the Kings; yet, because our Sa- 
viour has proposed it as an example to us in 
our enquiries after him (Matt. xii. 42), we 
must not pass it over without observing 
briefly, 1. Those who honour God he will 
honour, 1 Sam. ii. 30. Solomon had greatly 
honoured God, in building, beautifying, and 
dedicating the temple; all his wisdom and 
all his wealth were employed for the making 
of that a consummate piece: and now God ay. 
made his wisdom and wealth to redound ‘i 


both the credit and comfort of all our en- 
dowments and all our enjoyments is to con- 
secrate them to God and use them for him. ae 
2. Those who know the worth of true wis- 
dom will grudge no pains nor cost to obtain a 
it. The queen of Sheba put herself to a ) 
great deal of trouble and\expense to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon ; and yet, learning from 
him to serve God and do her duty, she 
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Salomon’s magnificence. 


thought herself well paid for her pains. Hea-, 


venly wisdom is that pearl of great price 
which ‘it is a good bargain to purchase by 
parting with all that we have. 3. As ev 
man has received the gift so he ought to 
minister the same for the edification of others, 
as he has opportunity. Solomon was com- 
municative of his wisdom and willing to 
teach others what he knew himself. Being 
taught of God, freely he had received, and 
freely he gave. Let those that ‘are rich in 
wisdom, as well as wealth, learn to do good 
and be ready to distribute. Give to every one 
that asketh. 4. Good order in a family, a 
great family, especially in the things of God, 
and a regular discharge of the duties of re- 
ligious worship, are highly expedient, and 
to be much admired wherever found. The 
queen of Shea was exceedingly affected to 
see the propriety with which Solomon’s ser- 
vants ‘attended him and with which both he 
and they attended in the house of God. Da- 
vid’s ascent to the house of the Lord was 
also pleasant and interesting, Ps. xl. 4. 5. 
Those are happy who have the opportunity 
of aconstant converse with such as are know- 
ing, wise, and good. The queen of Sheba 
thought Solomon’s servants happy who con- 
tinually heard his wisdom; for, it seems, 
even to them he was communicative. And 
it is observable that the posterity of those 
who had places in his court were willing to 
have the names of their ancestors forgotten, 
and thought themselves sufficiently distin- 
guished and dignified when they were called 
the children of Solomon’s servants (Ezra. ii. 
55; Neh. vil. 57); so eminent were they 
that it was honour enough to be named from 
them. 6. We ought to rejoice and give God 
thanks for the gifts, graces, and usefuiness, 
of others. The queen of Sheba blessed God 
for the honour he put upon Solomon, and 
the favour he did to Israel, in advancing him 
to the throne, v. 8. By giving God the praise 
of the prosperity of others, we share in the 
comfort of it ; whereas, by envying the pros- 
perity of others, we lose the comfort even of 
our own. The happiness both of king and 
kingdom she traces up to the fountain of all 
bliss, the divine favour; it-was because thy 
God delighted in thee and because he loved 
Israel. ‘Those mercies are doubly sweet in 
which we can taste the kindness and good 
will of God as our God. 7. It becomes 
those that are wise and good to be generous 
according to their place and power. The 
queen of Sheba was so to Solomon, Solomon 
was so to her, v. 9, 12. They both knew how 
to value wisdom, and therefore were neither 
of them covetous of their money, but culti- 
vated the acquaintance’ and confirmed the 
friendship they had contracted by mutual 
presents. Our Lord Jesus has promised to 
give usiall our desire: Ask, and it shall be 
given you. Let us study what we shall render 
to him, :md not think any thing too much 
to.do, or suffer, or part with, for him. 
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13 Now the weis 
came to Solomon! iit aie year 
hundred and threescore and sixt 
14 Beside that which ¢ 
men and merchants brought. A 
the kings of Arabia and governo 
the country brought gold and s 
to Solomon. 15 And king Sola 
made two hundred targets of be 
gold: six hundred shekels. -of b 
gold went to one target. 16 And 
hundred shields made he o 
gold: three hundred she san 
went to one shield. And the kir 
them in the house of the forest o 
banon. 17 Moreover the king: 
a great throne of ivory, and oy 
it with pure gold. 18 Anddhe 
six steps to the throne, with a 
stool of gold, which were faste n¢ 
the throne, and stays on each si 
the sitting place, and two hones t 
ing by the stays: 19 And twelve 
stood there.on the one side andl 
other upon the six steps. The 
not the like made in any kin 
20 And all the drinking vesselso 
Solomon were of gold, and all t 
sels of the house of the forest 6 
banon were of pure gold: nom 
of silver; it was not any thi 
counted of in the days of Sol 
21 For the king’s ships went t 
shish with the servants of F 
every three years once came 
of Tarshish bringing gold, and 
ivory, and apes, and peacocks 
And king Solomon: passed al 
kings of the earth in riches an 
dom. 23 And all the kine , 
earth sought the presence of 
mon, to hear his wisdom, tha 
had put in his heart. 24 d 
brought every man his presen 
séls of silver, and vessels of g i 
raiment, harness, and spices, 1 
and mules, a rate year by yi 
And Solomon had four thousam 
for horses and chariots, at id | 
thousand horsemen ; whom | 
stowed in the chariot cities, an 
the king at Jernsalem. “26 A 
reigned” over all the ae : 
river even unto the land 
tines, and to the border of 


cing made silver in Jeru- 
nes, and cedar trees made 
sycamore trees that are in 
plains in abundance. 28 And 
ught unto Solomon horses out 
, and out of all lands. 29 
erest of the acts of Solomon, 
d last; are they not written in 
90k of Nathan the prophet, and 
prophecy of Ahijah the Shilo- 
in the visions of Iddo the 
nst Jeroboam the son of Ne- 
30 And Solomon: reigned in 
em over all Israel forty years. 
nd Solomon slept with his fa- 
, and he was buried in the city 
id his father: and Rehoboam 
mn reigned in his stead. 
hare here Solomon in his throne, and 
ion in his grave; for the throne would 
ve him from the grave. Mors scep- 
ibus equat— Death wrenches from the 
‘sceptre as well as the spade. 

eis Solomon reigning in wealth and 
in ease and fulness, such as, for 
I know, could never since be paral- 
i by any king whatsoever. I cannot pre- 
id to be critical in comparing the grandeur 
jolemon with that of some of the great 
of the earth. But I may observe 
ne most illustrious of them were famed 
their wars, whereas Solomon reigned 
ears in profound peace. Some of 
at might be thought to vie with So- 
fected retirement, kept people in awe 
ng them at a great distance ; nobody 
them, or come near them, upon pain 
but Solomon went much abroad, 
red in publie business. So that, 
s considered, the promise was ful- 
hat God would give him riches, and 
, and honour, such as no kings have 
r shall have, ch. i. 12. 1. Never any 
appeared in public with greater splen- 
nan Solomon did, which to those that 
by the sight of the eye, as most people 
ld very much recommend him. He 
00 targets and 300 shields, all of beaten 
earried before him (v. 15, 16), and sat 
most stately throne, v.17—19. There 
the like in any kingdom. The lustre 
he appeared was typical of the spi- 
ory of the kingdom of the Messiah 
a faint representation of his throne, 
‘is above every throne. Solomon’s 
was all artificial; and therefore our 
prefers the natural beauty of the 
he field before it. Matt. vi. 29, So- 
nall his glory, was not a>~ayed like one 
_ 2. Never any prince had greater 
‘old and silver, though there were 
- silver mines in his own king- 
er he made himself master of the 
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mines in other countries, and, having a po- 
pulous country, sent hands to dig out those 
rich metals, or, having a fruitful country, he 
exported the commodities of it and with them 
fetched home all this gold that is here spoken 
of, v. 13 14—21. 3. Never any prince had 
such presents brought him by all his neigb- 
bours as Solomon had: All the kings of 
Arabia, and governors of the country, brought 
him gold and silver (v. 14), not as tribute 
which he extorted from them, but as free- 
will offerings to procure his favour, or in a 
way of exchange for some of the productions 
of his husbandry, corn or cattle. All the 
kings of the earth brought him presents, that 
is, all in those parts of the world (wv. 24, 28), 
because they coveted his acquaintance and 
friendship. Herein he was a type of Christ, 
to whom, as soon as he was born, the wise 
men of the east brought presents, gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh (Matt. ii. 11), and to 
whom all that are about him must bring pre- 
sents, Ps. lxxvi. 11; Rom. xii. 1. 4. Never 
any prince was so renowned for wisdom, so 
courted, so consulted, so admired (v. 23): 
The kings of the earth (for it was too great a 
favour for common persons to pretend to) 
sought to hear his wisdom—his natural philo- 
sophy, or his skill in physic, or his state po- 
licy, or his rules of prudence for the conduct 
of human life, or perhaps the principles of 
his religion, and the reasons of it. The ap- 
plication which they then made to Solomon 
to hear his wisdom will aggravate, shame, 
and condemn, men’s general contempt of 
Christ and his gospel. Though in them are 


hidden all the treasures of wisdom and know- - 


ledge, yet none of the princes of this world de. 
sire to know them, for they are foolishness to 
them, 1 Cor. ii. 8, 14. 

II. Here is Solomon dying, stripped of his 
pomp, and leaving all his wealth and power, 
not to one concerning whom he knew not 
whether he would be a@ wise man or a fool 
(Heel. ii. 19), but who he knew would be a 
fool. ‘This was not only vanity but vexation 
of spirit, v. 29—31. It is very observable 
that no mention is here made of Solomon’s 
departure from God in his latter days, not 
the least hint given of it, 1. Because the 
Holy Ghost would teach us not to: take de- 


light in repeating the faults and follies of 


others. If those that have been in reputation 
for wisdom and honour misbehave, though it 
may be of use to take notice of their miscon- 
duct for warning to ourselves and: others, yet 
we must not be forward to mention it, once 
speaking of it is enough; why should that 
unpleasing string be again struck upon? Why 
can we not do as the sacred historian here 
does, speak largely of that in others which is 
praise-wort_y, without saying any thing of 
their blemishes, yea, though they have been 
gross and obvious? This is but doing as we 
would be done by. 2. Because, though he 
fell, yet he was not utterly cast down. His 
simis not again recorded, because it was re- 
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Rehoboum succeeds Srlomon. 2 CHRONICLES. é K 


pented of, and pardoned, and so became as if 
it had never been. Scripture-silence some- 
times speaks, I am willing to believe that 
its silence here concerning the sin of Solo- 
mon is an intimation that none of the sins 
he committed were mentioned against him, 
izek. xxxiii. 16. When God pardons sin he 
casts it behind his back and remembers it no 


more. 
CHAP. X. 


This chapter is copied almost verbatim from 1 Kings xii, 1—19, 
where it was opened at large. Solomon’s defection from Gud 
was not repeated, but the defection of the ten tribes from his 
family is, in this chapter, where we find, I. How foolish Reho- 
boam was in his treating with them, ver. 1,5—l4. II. How 
wicked the people were in complaining of Solomon (ver. 2—4) 
and forsaking Rehoboam, ver. 16—19. JIT, How just and righ- 
teous God was in all this, ver. 15. His counsel was thereby ful- 
filled, With him are strength and wisdom; both the deceived 
and the deceiver (the fool and the knave) are his (Job xii. 16), 
that is, are made use of by him to suit his purposes. 


ND Rehoboam went to Shechem: 

for to Shechem were all Israel 
come to make him king. 2 And it 
came to pass, when Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat, who was in Egypt, whither 
he had fled from the presence of Solo- 
mon the king, heard 7¢, that Jeroboam 
returned out of Egypt. 3 And they 
sent and called him. So Jeroboam 
and all Israel came and spake to Re- 
hoboam, saying, 4 Thy father made 
our yoke grievous: now therefore ease 
thou somewhat the grievous servitude 
of thy father, and his heavy yoke that 
he put upon us,and we will serve thee. 
5 And he said unto them, Come again 
unto me after three days. And the 
people departed.. 6 And king Reho- 
boam took counsel with the old men 
that had stood before Solomon his fa- 
ther while he yet lived, saying, What 
counsel give ye me to return answer 
to this people? 7 And they spake 
unto him, saying, If thou be kind to 
this people, and please them,and speak 
good words to them, they will be thy 
servants for ever. 8 But he forsook 
the counsel which the old men gave 
him, and took counsel with the young 
men that were brought up with him, 
that stood before him. 9 And he said 
unto them, What advice give ye that 
we may return answer to this people, 
which have spoken to me, saying, Ease 
somewhat the yoke that thy father did 
put upon us? 10 And the young men 
that were brought up with him spake 
unto him, saying, Thus shalt thou 
answer the people that spake unto 
thee, saying, Thy father made our 
voke heavy, but make thou it some- 
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what lighter for us; th 
say unto them, My Tittle 
be thicker than my father’s loins. 
For whereas my father put a h 
yoke upon you, I will put mor 
your yoke: my father chastised 
with whips, but I will chastis 
with scorpions. 


We may observe here, 1. The wise 
best cannot give every body content. 
mon enriched and adyanced his kin, 
did all (one would think) that could b 
to make them happy and easy ; and yet: 
he was indiscreet in burdening them w 
imposition of taxes and services, or at 
there was some colour of reason to thir 
so. No man is perfectly wise. It is p 
ble that it was when Solomon had de 
from God and his duty that his wisdom 
him, and God left him to himself to 
this impolitic manner, Even Solomon's 
sures were exhausted by his love of w 
and probably it was to maintain them 
their pride, luxury, and idolatry, tl 
burdened his subjects. 2. Turbuler 
ungrateful spirits will find fault wit 
government, and complain of grie 
when they have very little reason to_ 
Had they not peace in Solomon’s time 
were never plundered by_ invaders, 
merly, never put in fear by the alarms: 
nor obliged to hazard their lives in th 
places of the field. Had they not ple 
meat enough, and money enough? 
would they more? O fortunatos nimiu 
si bona norint !—O happy, if they kne 
happy state! And yet they complain th 
lomon made their yoke grievous. 
complain thus of the yoke of Chris 
they may have a pretence to break hi 
in sunder and cast away his cords from 
we are sure that he never gave the 
cause at all for the complaint, whatey 
lomon did. His yoke is easy, and his 
light. He never made us serve with 
ing, nor wearied us with imcense. ¢ 
ruin themselves and their interests } 
pling upon and provoking their im 
Rehoboam thought that because he wa 
he might assume as much authorit 
father had done, might have what he 
and do what he would, and carry all 
him. But, though he wore 4 
crown, he wanted his father’s br 
ought to have considered that, being 
different man from what his father 
ought to take other measures. Such 
man as Solomon may do as he will, b 
a fool as Rehoboam must do as he ¢ 
high-meitled horse may be kieked at 
red by him that has the art of mi 
him; but, if an unskilful horseman 
is at his peril. Rehoboam paid di 
threatening, and talking big, and tl 
carry matters with a high han 


as well as his virtue, that he 
the cause of his man-servant or 
, When they argued with him 
13), but heard them patiently, 
their reasons, and gave thema soft 
And a similar tender consideration 
‘subjection, and a forwardness to 
them easy, will be the comfort and 
of all in authority, in the church, in 
e state, and in families. 4. Moderate coun- 

re generally wisest and best. Gentle- 
s will do what violence will not do. Most 
ople love to be accosted mildly. Reho- 
§ old experienced counsellors directed 
im to this method (v. 7): “Be kind to this 
md please them, and speak good words 
, and thou art sure of them for ever.’ 
words cost nothing but a little self- 
and yet they purchase great things. 
d often fulfils the counsels of his own 
m by infatuating men, and giving them 
‘to the counsels of their own folly. No 
re needs be done to ruin men than to 
them to themselves, and their own 
nd passion. 


12 So Jeroboam and all the people 
me to Rehoboam on the third day, 
the king bade, saying, Come again 
1@ on the third day. 13 And: the 
; answered them roughly; and 
Pacheboam forsook the counsel 
"the old men, 14 And answered 
em after the advice of the young 
en, saying, My father made your 
ke heavy, but I will add thereto : 
y father chastised you with whips, 
tI will chastise 1 you with scorpions. 
So the king hearkened not unto 
di eople : for the cause was of God, 
at. the Lorp might perform his 
ord, which he spake by the hand of 
hijah the Shilonite to Jeroboam the 
vd Nebat. 16 And when all Israel 
w that the king would not hearken 
to them, the people answered the 
ng, saying, What portion have we 
David? and we have none inherit- 
ce in the son of Jesse: every man 
your tents, O Israel: and now, 
7 see to thine own house. So 
Israel went totheirtents. 17 But 
for the children of Israel that dwelt 
the cities of Judah, Rehoboam reign- 
over them. 18. Then king Reho- 
am sent Hadoram that was over the 
bute ; and the children of Israel 
ed ed him with stones, that he died. 
sing Rehoboam made speed to 
im up to his chariot, to flee to 
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Jerusalem. 19 And Israel rebelled 
against the house of David unto this 
day. 

We may learn here, 1. That when public 
affairs are in a ferment violent proceedings 
do but make bad worse. Rough answers 
(such as Rehoboam here gave) do but stir 
up anger and bring oil to the flames. The 
pilot has need to steer steadily in a storm. 


Many have been driven to the mischief they _ 


did not intend by being too severely dealt 
with for what they did intend. 2. That, what- 
ever the devices and designs of men are, God 
is, by all, doing his own work, and fulfilling 
the word which he has spoken, no iota or 
tittle of which shall fall tothe ground. ‘The 
cause of the king’s obstinacy and thought- 
lessness was of God, that he might perform 
the word which he spoke by Ahijah, v. 15. 
This does not at all excuse Rehoboam’s folly, 
nor lessen the guilt of his haughtiness and 
passion, that God was pleased to serve his 
own ends bythem. 3. That worldly wealth, 
honour, and dominion, are very uncertain 
things. Solomon reigned over all Israel, and, 
one would think, had done enough to secure 
the monarchy entire to his family for many 
ages; and yet he is scarcely cold in his grave 
before ten of the twelve tribes finally revolt 
from his son. All the good services he had 
done for Israel were now forgotten: What 
portion have we in David? Thus is the go- 
vernment of Christ cast off by many, not- 
withstanding all he has done to bind the 
children of men for ever to himself ; they say, 
We will not have this man to reign over us. 
But this rebellion will certainly be their ruin 
4. That God often visits the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children. Solomon forsakes 
God, and therefore not he, but his son after 
him, is forsaken by the greatest part of his 
people. Thus God, by making the penal 
consequences of sin to last long and visibly 


to continue after the sinner’s death, would 


give an indication of its malignity, and per- 
haps some intimation of the perpetuity of its 
punishment.. He that sins against God not 


only wrongs his soul, but perhaps wrongs~ 


his seed more than he thinks of. 5. That, 
when God is fulfilling his threatenings, he 
will take care that, at the same time, pro- 
mises do not fall to the ground. When So- 
lomon’s iniquity is remembered, and for it 
his son loses ten tribes, David’s piety is not 
forgotten, nor the promise made to him; but 
for the sake of that his grandson had two 
tribes preserved to him. ‘The failings of the 
saints shall not frustrate any promise made 
to Christ their Head.. They shall be chas- 
tised, but the covenant not broken, Ps. ]xxxix. 


31—34. 
CHAP. XI. 


We are here going on with the history of Rehoboam, I, His at- 
tempt to recover the ten tribes he had lost, and the letting fal) 
of that attempt in obedience to the diyine command, yer. 1--4. 
Il, Uis successful endeavours to preserve the wo tribes that re- 
mained, ver. 5—12. {f1. The resort of the priests and Levites 
to him, ver. 13—17,. EY. An account of his wives and children, 
ver. 1S—23. 
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ND when Rehoboam was come 

to Jerusalem, he gathered of the 
house of Judah and Benjamin a hun- 
dred and fourscore thousand chosen 
men, which were warriors, to fight 
against Israel, that he might bring the 
kingdom again to Rehoboam. 2 But 
the word of the Lorp came to She- 
' maiah the man of God, saying, 3 
Speak unto Rehoboam the son of So- 
lemon, king of Judah, and to all Israel 
in Judah and Benjamin, saying, 4 
Thus saith the Lorn, Ye shall not 
go up, nor fight against your brethren : 
return every man to his house: for 
this thing is done of me. And they 
obeyed the words of the Lorn, and 
returned from going against Jerobo- 
am. 5 And Rehoboam dwelt in Je- 
rusalem, and built cities for defence 
in Judah. 6 He built even Beth- 
lehem, and Etam, and Tekoa, 7 And 
Beth-zur, and Shoco, and Adullam, 
8 And Gath, and Mareshah, and 
Ziph, 9 And Adoraim, and Lachish, 
and Azekah, 10 And Zorah, and Ai- 
jalon, and Hebron, which are in Ju- 
dah and Benjamin fenced cities. 
11 And he fortified the strong holds, 
and put captains in them, and store of 
victual, and of oiland wine. 12 And 
in every several city he put shields 
and spears, and made them exceeding 
strong, having Judah and Benjamin 
on his side. _ 

How the ten tribes deserted the house of 
David we read in the foregoing chapter. 
They had formerly sat. loose to that family 
(2 Sam. xx. 1, 2), and now they quite threw 
it off, not considering how. much it would 
weaken the common interest. and take Israel 
down. from, that pitch of glory at. which it 
had arrived in the last reign. But thus the 
kingdom must be corrected as well as the 
house of David. 1.-Rehoboam at length, like 
a bold man, raises an army, with a design to 
reduce the revolters, v.1. Judah and Ben- 
jamin. were not only resolved to continue 
their allegiance to him, but. ready to give 
him the best assistance they could for the 
recovery of his right. Judah was. his own 
tribe, that owned him some years before the 
rest did; Benjamin was the tribe in which 
Jerusalem, or the’ greatest, part of it, stood, 
which perhaps was one reason why that tribe 
clave to him. 2. Yet, like a conscientious 
man, when God forbade him to prosecute 
this ‘design, in obedience to him he let it 


fall, either because he reverenced the divine | and made Rehdboaie the} 
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authority or “i: 
not prosper if wy 
command, bes iustontaee seine 8 
lost would be in’ danger of | . 
had. It is dangerous ur i 
but especially unde awar, 
the will of God. God calls: ‘im 3 
boam the son of Solomon, to inti 
this was determined for the sin of | te 
and it would be to no purpose to o 
decree that had gone forth. They 
the words of the Lord ; and though 
mean, and would turn to their re 
among their neighbours, yet, becau 
would have it so, they laid down thei 
3. Like a discreet man, he fortified 
country. He saw it was to no pu 
think of reducing those that had r 
A few good words might have pr 
their defection, but now all the 
kingdom cannot bring them back, 
thing is' done, and so it must rest; i 
wisdom to make the best of it. 
same young counsellors that had 
him to answer them roughly urge 
fight them, notwithstanding the divi 
bition; but he had paid dearly « 
being ‘advised by them, and there fo 
we may suppose, his aged and 
counsellors were hearkened to, and | 
vised him to submit to the will of G 
cerning what was lost, and to r 
business to keep what he had. 
bably by their advice that, (1 a 
his frontiers, and many of the p 
of his kingdom, which, in Solom 
able reign, no care had been taker 
defence of. (2.) He furnished’ 
good store of victuals and arms. 
Because ‘God forbade him: to 
not therefore sit. down sullenly, a 
he would do nothing for the p 
he might not do that, but prudently 
against an attack. ‘Those that 
conquerors, yet’ may be builder 
13 And the-priests and th 
that were in all Israel resorted 
out of all their coasts. 14 | 
Levites’ left: their suburbs: ; 
possession, and came to Juc 
Jerusalem : for Jeroboam and] 
had cast them off from execu 
priest’s office unto’ the Los 
And he ordained him pries ts 
high places, and for the di 
for the calves which — a 
16 And after them out ofall 
of Israel such as set the 
seek the Lorv God of Isre 
Jerusalem, to saerifiee 
God of their fathers. i" 


strengthened the kit 
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acd y CHAP. XI. The priests. adhere to %enoboam, 
ne. three years: for three | fort to them that the law so often reminded 
" gs ii Maen. of David them that ‘the Lord was their inheritance, and 
4 . 18 pi Ba Sune so they should find him when they were turned 


out of their house and possessions. But 
‘Mahalath the daughter of| why did they leave their possessions? (1. 
1 the son of David to wife, 


Because they saw they could do no good 
ail the daughter of Eliab the | 2mong their neighbours, in whom (now ‘that 
se; 19 Which bare him 


Jeroboam set up his calves) the old prone- 
Jeush, and Shamariah, and 


ness to idolatry revived. (2.) Because they 
F themselves would be in continual temptation 
20 And after her he took 
the daughter of Absalom ; 


te some base compliances, and in danger of 


4 being drawn insensibly to that which was 

are him Abijah, and Attai, and | evil If we pray, in sincerity, not to be led 
"e. ; 

dSksmith. 21 And Reho- 


into temptation, we shall get and keep as far 

a as we can out.of the way of it. (3.) Because, 
oved Maachah the daughter of 
n above all his wives and his 


if they retained their integrity, they had rea- 
jines: (for he took eighteen 


son to expect persecution from Jeroboam 

andjhis sons. ‘he priests they made for the 

ih qe devils would not let the Lord’s priests be 
nd threescore concubines; and 
wenty and eight sons, and three- 

daughters.) 22 And Rehoboam 


long among them. No secular advantages 
whatsoever should draw us thither, or detain 

ijah the son of Maachah the 

be ruler among his brethren: 


us there, where we are in danger of making 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience. 
3. They cameito Judah and Jerusalem (v.14) 
thought to make himking. 23 
ie dealt wisely, and dispersed 
‘his children throughout all the 


and presented themselves to Rehoboam, v. 13, 
margin. Where should God’s priests and 
intries of Judah and Benjamin, unto 
fenced city: and he gave them 


Levites be, but where his altar was? Thither 
they came because it was their business to 
lin abundance. And he desired 
“wives. 


attend at the times appointed. (1.) It was.a 
mercy to them that they had a place of re- 
fuge to flee to, and that when Jeroboam 
cast them off there were those so near that 
would entertain them, and bid them welcome, 
and they were not forced into the lands of the 
heathen. (2.) It was.an evidence that they 
loved their work better than their main- 
tenance, in that they left their suburbs and 
possessions in the country (where they might 
have lived at ease upon their own), because 
they were restrained from serving God there, 
and cast themselves upon God’s providence 
and the charity of their brethren in coming 
to a place where they might have the free 
enjoyment of God’s ordinances, according to 
his institution. Poverty in the way of duty 
is to be chosen rather than plenty in the way 
of sin. Better live upon alms, or die ma 
prison, with a good conscience, than roll in 
wealth and pleasure with a prostituted one. 
(3.) It was the wisdom and praise of Reho- 
boam and his people that they bade them 
welcome, though they crowded themselves 
perhaps to make room for them. Conscien- 
tious refugees will bring a blessing along 
with them to the countries that entertain 
them, as they leave a curse behind them 
with those that expel them. Open the gates, 
that the righteous nation, which keepeth truth, 
may enter in; it will be good policy. See 
Isa. xxvi. 1, 2. 

4. When the priests and Levites came to 
Jerusalem all the devout pious Israelites of 


jee here, 
. How Rehoboam was strengthened by 
accession of the priests and Levites, and 
He devout and pious Israelites, to him, 
n all that were true to their God and their 
| ion. 
east them off, that is, he set 
h a way of worship as he knew they 
lot in conscience comply with, which’ 
‘them to withdraw from his altar, and 
me time he would not allow them to 
up to Jerusalem to worship at the altar 
‘so that he totally cast them off from 
ting the priest’s office, v.14. And very 
4 was that they should turn them- 
out of their places, that room might be 
> for those mean and scandalous persons 
he ordained priests for the high.places, 
Compare 1 Kings xii. 31. No marvel 
nat east off God cast off his ministers ; 
ere not for his purpose, would not do 
he might bid them do, would not 
gods, nor worship the golden image 


ich he had set up. 
‘They thereupon left their suburbs and 
sessions, v.14. Out of the lot of each 
he Levites had cities allowed them, 
e they were comfortably provided ‘for 
ad peeprimnity of doing much good. 
now they were driven out of all their 
xcept those in Judah and Benjamin. 
d think their maintenance well 
d yet ‘they lost it It was a com- 


he 


a 


hearts to seck the Lord God of’ Israel, that 
made conscience of their duty to God and 
were sincere and iresolute in it, left the m- 
heritance of their fathers and went and took 


every tribe followed them. Such as set their — 


* 
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Rehoboam’s fall from God. 2 CHRONICLES. 


nouses in Jerusalem, that they might have | 
free access to the altar of Ged and be out of | ‘this chapter gives us « mo 


the temptation to worship the calves, v. 16. 
Note, (1.) That is best for us which is best 
for our souls; and, in all our choices, advan- 
tages for religion must take place of all out- 
ward conveniences. (2.) Where God’s faith- 
ful priests are his faithful people should be. 
If Jeroboam cast off God’s ministers, every 
true-born Israelite will think himself obliged 
to own them and stand by them. Forsake 
not the Levite, the out-cast Levite, as long as 
thou livest. When the ark removes do you 
remove and go after it, Josh. iii. 3. 

5. They strengthened the kingdom of Judah 
(v. 17), not only by the addition of so many 
persons to it, who, it is likely, brought what 
they could of their effects with them, but by 
their piety and their prayers they procured a 
blessing upon the kingdom which was a sanc- 
tuary to them. See Zech. xii. 5. It is the 
interest of a nation to protect and encourage 
religion and religious people, and adds more 
than any thing to its strength. They made 
him and his people strong three years; for 
so long they walked in the way of David and 
Solomon, their good way. But when they 
forsook that, and so threw themselves out of 
God’s favour and protection, the best friends 
they had could no longer help to strengthen 
them. We retain our strength while we 
cleave to God and our duty, and no longer. 

II. How Rehoboam was weakened by in- 
dulging himself in his pleasures. He deszred 
many wives, as his father did (v. 23), yet, 1. 
In this he was more wise than his father, 
that he does not appear to have married 
strange wives. ‘The wives mentioned here 
were not only daughters of Israel, but of the 
family of David; one was a descendant from 
Eliab, David’s brother (v. 18), another from 
Absalom, probably that Absalom who was 
David’s son (v. 20), another from Jerimoth, 
David’s son. 2. In this he was more happy 
than his father, that he had many sons and 
daughters; whereas we read not of more 
than one son that his iather had. One can 
scarcely imagine that he had no more ;: but, 
if he had, they were not worth mentioning ; 
whereas several of Rehoboam’s sons are here 
named (v. 19, 20) as men of note, and such 
active men that he thought it his wisdom to 
disperse them throughout the countries of Ju- 
dah and Benjamin (v. 23), either, (1.)' That 
they might not be rivals with his son Abijah, 
whom he designed for his successor, or ra- 
ther, (2.) Because he could repose a confi- 
dence in them for the preserving of the public 
peace and safety, could trust them with fenced 
cities, which he took care to have well vic- 
tualled, that they might stand him in stead 


in case of an invasion. Thus he that acted | of the king’s house; he took a 
foolishly at first acted wisely afterwards in} carried away also the shields. 


his affairs. After-wisdom is better than none 
at all; nay, they say, “‘ Wit is never good 
till it is bought;” though his was dearly 
bought with the loss of a kingdom. 
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re full i 
boam than we had before in Kings and it | 
account. Methinks we are in the boo! 
Rehoboam and his people did evil in th 
Il. God thereupon sold them into the ha) 
Egypt, who greatly oppressed them, yer. a 
prophet to them, to expound to them the judg 
them to repentance, ver.5. IV. They pda 2 
selves, ver. 6. V. God, upon their repentance, ¢ 
anger (ver. 7, 12) and yet left them under the mark 
pleasure, ver. 811. Lastly, Here is a general chi 
Rehoboam and his reign, with the conclusion of it, ve 


ND it came to pass, when 

boam had established the 
dom, and had strengthened hit 
he forsook the law of the Lorp 
all Israel with him. 2 And it ea) 
pass, that in the fifth year of king 
hoboam Shishak king of Egyp 
up against Jerusalem, because 
had _ transgressed against the L 
3 With twelve hundred chariots. 
threescore thousand horsemen 
the people were without numbei 
came with him out of Egypt ; the 
bims, the Sukkiims, and the 
plans. 4 And he took the f 
cities which pertained to Judah 
came to Jerusalem. 5 Then 
Shemaiah the prophet to Rehob 
and Zo the princes of Judah, that 
gathered together to Jerusalen 
cause of Shishak, and said unto t 
Thus saith the Lorp, Ye ha 
saken me, and therefore have ] 
left-you in the hand of Shisha 
Whereupon the princes of Israe 
the king humbled themselve 
they said, The Lorp 2s righteor 
And when the Lorp saw that 
humbled themselves, the word ¢ 
Lorp came to Shemaiah, saying 
have humbled themselves ; ther 
I will not destroy them, but” 
grant them some deliverance ; an 
wrath shall not be poured out 
Jerusalem by the hand of Sh 
8 Nevertheless they shall be hi 
vants; that they may know m 
vice, and the service of the king 
of the countries. 9 So Shishal 
of Egypt came up against Jeru 
and took away the treasures | 
house of the Lorn, and the tre 
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which Solomon had made. | 
stead of which king Rehoboam 
shields of brass, and committ 
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fracne and fetched them, fe 
them again into the guard- 
12 And when he humbled 

the wrath of the Lorp turned 
| him, that he would not destroy 
m. altogether : and also in Judah 
oe went well. 


el was very much disgraced and weak- 

by being divided into two kingdoms; 
kingdom of Judah, having both the 
-and the royal city, both the house of 
and the house of Aaron, might have 
ery well if they had continued in the 
their duty; but here we have all out 
rder there. 
‘Rehoboam and his people left God : 
wsook the law of the Lord, and so in 
forsook God, and all israel with him, 
He had his happy triennium, when he 
in the way of David and Solomon 
17), but it expired, and he grew remiss 
tier worship of God; in what instances 
not told, but he fell off, and Judah 
hin, here called Israel, because they 
in the evil ways into which Jeroboam 
id drawn the kingdom of Israel. Thus he 
| when he had established the kingdom and 
thened himself. As long as he thought 
one tottered he kept to his duty, that he 
t make God his friend; but, when he 
and it stood pretty firmly, ne though thehad 
ave occasion for religion; he was safe 
ough without it. Thus the prosperity of 
ols destroys them. Jeshurun waxed fat and 
eked. When men prosper, and are in no 
rehension of troubles, they are ready to 
to God, Depart from us. 
Tf, God quickly brought troubles upon 
em, to awaken them, and recover them to 
pentance, before their hearts were hard- 
ed. It was but in the fourth year of Re- 
)boam that they began to corrupt them- 
es, and in the fifth year the king of Egypt 
up against them with a vast army, took 
fenced cities of Judah, and came against 
salem, v. 2, 3, 4. ‘This great calamity 
‘ing upon them so soon after they began 
‘desert the worship of God, by a hand they 
id little reason to suspect (having had a 
t deal of friendly correspondence with 
pt in the last reign), and coming with so 
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d Bi iined and on which he relied much 
the safety of his kingdom, fell immediately 


BY resistance, plainly showed that it was 
nthe Lord, because they had transgressed 
nst him. 

Lest ged should not readily or not' 


0 he hands of the enemy, without making | for a little while, so some. 


Rehoboam’s fall from Goa, 
bright understand the meaning of this pro- 
vidence, God hy the word explains the rod, 
v. 5. When the princes of Judah had all 
met at Jerusalem, probably in a great coun- 


cil of war, to concert measures for their own- 


safety in this critical juncture, he sent a pro- 
phet to them, the same that had brought 
them an injunction from God not to fight 
against the ten tribes (ch. xi. 2), Shemaiah 
by name; he told them plainly that the rea- 
son why Shishak prevailed against them was 
not because they had been impolitic in the 
management of their affairs (which perhaps 
the princes in this congress were at this time 
scrutinizing), but because they had forsaken 
God. God never leaves any till they first 
leave him. 

IV. The rebukes both of the word and of 
the rod being thus joined, the king and 
princes humbled themselves before God for 
their iniquity, penitently acknowledged the 
sin, and patiently accepted the punishment 
of it, saying, The Lord is righteous, v. 6. 
“ We have none to blame but ourselves ; ; let 
God be clear when he judgeth.” Thus it 
becomes us, when we are under the rebukes 
of Providence, to justify God and judge our- 
selves. Even kings and princes must either 
bend or break before God, either be hum- 
bled or be ruined. 

V. Upon the profession they made of re- 
pentance God showed them some favour, 
saved them from ruin, and yet left them 
under some remaining fears of the judgment, 
to prevent their revolt again. 

1, God, in mercy, prevented the destruc- 
tion they were now upon the brink of. Such 
a vast and now victorious army as Shishak 
had, having made themselves masters of all 
the fenced cities, what could be expected but 
that the whole country, and even Jerusalem 
itself, would in a little time be theirs? But 
when God saith, Here shall the proud waves be 
stayed, the most threatening force strangely 
dwindles and becomes impotent. Here again 
the destroying angel, when he comes to Je- 
rusalem, isforbidden to destroy it: ‘““My wrath 
shall not be poured out upon Jerusalem; not 
at this time, not by this hand, not utterly to 
destroy it,” v. 7, 12. Note, Those that ac- 
knowledge God righteous in afflicting them 
shall find him gracious. 
themselves before him shall find favour with 
him. So ready is the God of mercy to take 
the first occasion to show mercy. If we have 
humbled hearts under humbling providences, 
the affliction has done its work, and it shall 
either be removed or the property of it altered. 

2. He granted them some deliverance, not 
complete, but in part; he gave them some 
advantages against the enemy, so that they 
recruited a little; he gave them deliverance 
They reformed 
but partially, and for a little while, soon re- 
lapsing again ; and, as their reformation was, 
so was their deliverance.» Yet it is said (v. 
12), in Judah things went wel, and began ts 
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the calamities of their country. 


is some comfort if there be a remnant among 
whom good things are found ; this isa ground 
of hope in Israel. (2.) In respect of pros- 
perity. In Judah things went ill when all 


altered, and things went well, Note, If 
things do not go so well as we could wish, 
yet we have reason to take notice of it with 
thankfulness if they go better than was to 


The death of Rehoboam. § #2 CHRO 
look with a better face. (1.) In respect of ther hy me 
piety: There were good things in Judah (so it| who forsook the] 
is in the margin), good ministers, good peo-|'The taking away 
ple, good families, who were made better by| the substituting 0: 
Note, In| place (v. 9—11), we i 
times of great corruption and degeneracy it| ! Kings xiv. 25—28. 


the fenced cities were taken (v. 4), but when| years old when he began to: 
they’ repented the posture of their affairs] he reigned seventeen years | 


CIC 


he oth 


wea 
9 We i 
13 So king Rehoboam 
ened himself in Jerusalem, an 
ed: for Rehoboam was one’ 


lem, the city which the Lor 
chosen out ofall the tribes of Isra 
put his name there. And his me 


have been expected, better than formerly,| name was Naamah an An 
and better than we deserved. We should] 14 And he did evil,, becaus 


ee eae if he do but grant us: pared not his heart to seek the i 


3. Yet he left them to smart sorely by the| 15 Now the acts of Rehob oan n, 
hand of Shishak, both in their liberty and and last, ave they not written J 
a. in their wealth. book of Shemaiah the prophet 


(1.) In their liberty (w. 8): They shall be| Tddo the seer concerning gene: 


ia his servants (that is, they shall lie much at ie! } 4h aa 
. his mercy and be put under contribution by And: —_ re betwee ! 
boam and’ Jeroboam continual 


him, and some of them perhaps be taken : , po 
prisoners and held in captivity by him), that’ And Rehoboam slept with his fa 
_ they may know my service, and the service of| and was. buried in the city of 
the kingdoms of the countries. They com-| vig. and Abijal-his. son ain 
. plained, it may be, of the strictness of their « ; d ar 
religion, and forsook the law of the Lord seg yn 
(v. 1) because they thought it a yoke too} The story of Rehoboam’s reign 1 
hard, too heavy, upon them. ‘‘ Well,” saith concluded, much as the story of he 
God, “let them better themselves if they} reigns concludes. Two things es; 
can ; let the neighbouring princes rule. them | observable here :—1, That he was at 
awhile, since they are not willing that I| pretty. well fired im his kingdom, v. 13 
should rule them, and let them try how they} fenced. cities in Judah did not : 
like that. They mightyhave served God with| expectation, so he now strengi, 
. soyfulness ahd gladness of heart, and would'|in. Jerusalem, which he made it his 
% not; let them serve their enemies then im|to fortify, and there he reigned se 
: hunger and thirst (Deut. xxvili. 47, 48), till] years, in. the. city which the Lo: 
iM they think of returning to their first Master,|to put his name there: This i 
for then tt was better with them,” Hos. ii. 7. | honour and. privilege, that he I 
This, some think, is the meaning)of Ezek. xx. | seat inthe holy city, which yet. 
24, 25: Because they despised my statutes, | agoravation of his impiety—near 
I gave them statutes that were not good.|but far from God. Frequent 
Note, [1.] The more God’s, service is)com-| there were between. his subjects 
pared with other services the more rea-| boam’s, such as| amounted toe 
sonable and easy it will appear. [2.] What-| (v. 15), but he held. his. owa, < 
ever difficulties or hardships. we may ima-|and,.as it. should seem, did not 
gine there are in the way, of obedience, it is| forsake the law of God as he had 
better a thousand times to gothrough them) in. his: fourth year. 2. That k 
than to expose ourselves to the punishment | rightly fixed in his religion, v. 
of disobedience. Are. the laws of; temper- | quite cast off God; and. yet. in. 
ance thought hard? The effects of intem-| evil, that. he prepared not, he 
perance will be much harder.. The service| his heart to seek the Lond. 
of virtue is perfect liberty; the service cf| fault is.laidupon. (1.) Hedidnots 
lust is perfect slavery. Lord, because he: did not. seeks th 
(2.) In their wealth. The king. of Egypt | He. did. not pray; as Solor Bi 
plundered both the temple and the exche-|dom and graee. If we pi 
quer, the treasuries of both which Solemon |.should be: every way, better. 
left very full; but he took them,away,; yea,| consult the word! of God, did 
he took all, all he could lay his. hands on, | that: as. his oracle, nor take di 
vo. 9. This was what he came for. David|it. (2.) He made nothing 
and Solomon, who walked in. the way’ of| because he did not set. his: 
God, filled the treasuries, one by war and! minded 1t with aay closeness | 
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made you priests after the manner of 


the nations of other lands? so that_ 


cause he was never determined | Whosoever cometh to consecrate him- 


tan to any ) are 
neonstant in that whichis good 


(CHAP. XIII. 
mach fuller account of the reign of Abijah, the sou 
than we had in the Kings. ere we found that 
was no better than his father’s: he “ walked in 
is father, and his heart was not right with God,” 
3. But here we find him more brave and success- 
this father was. He reigned but three years, and 
fy famous for a glorious victory he obtained over the 

sroboam. Herewe have, I. The armies brought into the 
3. The remonstrance which Abijah 
before the battle, setting forth the justice of his cause, ver. 
Ml. The distress which Judah was brought into by the 

Je oam, ver. 13, M4. 1V. The victory they obtained 

st andi E> ee as yer.15—20. V. Thecon- 
in the eighteenth year of 
king Jeroboam began Abijah to 
ver Judah, 2 He reigned three 
‘in Jerusalem. His mother’s 
¢ also was Michaiah the daughter 
Uriel of Gibeah. And there was 
ween Abijah and Jeroboam. 
Abijah set the battle in array 
an army of valiant men of war, 
ar hundred thousand chosen 
Jeroboam also set the battle in 
ainst him with eight hundred 
id chosen men, being mighty 
lour. 4 And Abiah stood 
n mount Zemaraim, which és 
Ephraim, and said, Hear 
thou Jeroboam, and all Israel ; 
wht ye not to know that the 
xod of Israel gave the king- 

y over Israel to David for ever, 
yhim and to his sons by a ccve- 
F salt? 6 Yet Jeroboam the 
Nebat, the servant of Solomon 
of David, is risen up, and hath 
against his lord. 7 And there 
hered unto him vain men, the 
of Belial, and have strength- 
emselves against Rehoboam 
f Solomon, when Rehoboam 
young and tenderhearted, and 
not withstand them. 3 And 
think to withstand the king- 
of the Lorp in the hand of the 

s of David; and ye be a great 

e, and there are with you 
Hen cal ves, which Jeroboam made 
‘ods. 9 Have ye not cast out 
f the Lorn, the sons 
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er persuaded to make religion | i 
: BE ©" | for us, the Lorn ts our God, and we 


self with a young bullock and seven 
rams, the same may be a priest of 
them that are no gods. 10 But as 


have not forsaken him; and the 
priests, which minister unto the Lorn, 
are the sons of Aaron, and the Le- 

vites wait upon fheir business: 11 

And they burn unto the Lorp every 
morning and every evening burnt 
sacrifices and sweet incense: the 
showbread also set they in order upon 
the pure table; and the candlestick 
of gold with the lamps thereof, to 
burn every evening: for we keep the 
charge of the Lorp our God; butye 
have forsaken him. 12 And, behold, 

God himself is with us for our cap- 

tain, and his priests with sounding 

trumpets to cry alarm against you. O 

children of Israel, fight ye not against 

the Lorp God of your fathers ; for 
ye shall not prosper. 

Abijah’s mother was called Maachah, the 
daughter of Absalom, ch. xi. 20; here she is 
called Michaiah, the daughter of Uriel. It 
is most probable that she was a grand- 
daughter of Absalom, by his daughter 'Tamar 
(2 Sam. xiv. 27), and that her immediate 
father was this Uriel. But we are here to 
attend Abijah into the field of battle with 
Jeroboam king of Israel. 

I. God gave him leaye to engage with 
Jeroboam, and owned him in the conflict, 
though he would not permit Rehoboam to 
do it, ch.xi.4. 1. Jeroboam, it is probable, 
was now the aggressor, and what Abijah did 
was mm his own necessary defence. Jero- 
boam, it may be, happening to survive Re- 
hoboam, claimed the crown of Judah be 
survivorship, at least hoped to get it from 
this young king, upon his accession to the 
throne. Against these impudent pretensions 
it was brave in Abijah to. take up arms, and 
God stood by him. 2. When Rehoboam 
attempted to recover his ten tribes Jeroboam 
was upon his good behaviour, and there 
must be some trial of him; but now that he 
had discovered what manner of man he was, 
by setting up the calves and casting off the 
priests, Abijah is allowed to chastise him, 
and it does not appear that he intended any 
more; whereas Rehoboam aimed at no less 
than the utter reduction of the ten tribes, 
which was contrary to the counsel of God. 

II. Jeroboam’s army was double in num- 


of | ber to that of Abijah (. 3), for he had ten 
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had but two. 


forcible are right words! 
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Abnjuh’ : reign over Sila. 


tribes to raise an army out of, while Abijah 
Of the army on both sides it 
is said, they were mighty men, chosen men, 
and ngltont s but the army of Judah consisted 
only of 400,000, while Jeroboam’s army 


amounted to 800,000. ‘The inferior number 


however proved victorious; for the battle is 
not always to the strong nor the cause to the 
majority. 

J{I. Abijah, before he fought them, rea- 
soned with them, to persuade them, though 
not to return to the house of David (that 
matter was settled by the divine determina- 
tion and he acquiesced), yet to desist from 
fighting against the house of David. He 
would not have them withstand the kingdom 
of the Lord in the hands of the sons of David 
(v. 8), but at least to be content with what 
they had. Note, It is good to try reason 
before we use force. If the point may be 
gained by dint of argument, better so than 
by dint of sword. We must never fly to vio- 
lent methods till all the arts of persuasion 
have been tried in vain. War must be the 
ultima ratio reyum—the last resort of kings. 
Fair reasoning may do a great deal of good 
and prevent a great deal of mischief. How 
Abijah had got 
with his army into the heart of their country ; 
for he made this speech upon a hill in Mount 
Ephraim, where he might be heard by Jero- 
boam and the principal officers, with whom 
it is probable he desired to have a treaty, to 
which they consented. It has been usual 
for great generals to make speeches to their 
soldiers to animate them, and this speech of 
Abijah had some tendency to do this, but 
was directed to Jeroboam and all Israel. 
Two things Abijah undertakes to make out, 
for the satisfaction of his own men and the 
conviction of the enemy :— 

1. That he had right on his side, a jus 
divinum—a divine right: “ You know, or 
ought to know, that God gave the.kingdom to 
David and his sons for ever” (v. 5), not by 
common providence, his usual way of dis- 
posing of kingdoms, but by a covenantof salt, 
a lasting covenant, a covenant made by sacri- 
fice, which was always salted; so bishop 
Patrick. “All Israel had owned that David 
was a king of God’s making, and that God 
had entailed the crown upon his family; so 
that Jeroboam’s taking the crown of Israel 
at first was not justifiable: yet it is not cer- 
tain that Abijah referred eldest to that, for 
he knew that Jeroboam had a grant from God 
of the ten tribes. His attempt, however, to 
disturb the peace and possession of the king 
of Judah was by no means excusable; for 
when the ten tribes were given to him two 
were reserved for the house of David. Abijah 
shows, (1.) That there was a great deal of dis- 
honesty and disingenuousness in Jeroboam’s 
first setting himself up: He rebelled aaainst 
his lord (v. 6) who had preferred him (1 Kings 
vi. 28), and basely took advantage of Reho- 
boam’s weakness in a critical juncture, when, 
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in gratitude to old 
to his title, he ought 
by him, and help 
their allegiance to him n 
against him and make a rey of 
was unworthily done and what h 
expect to prosper in. ‘Those that 
him are here called vain men (a EC) 
perhaps borrowed from Judg. xi. : 
that did not act from any steady pi 
but were given to change, and men of 
that were for shaking off the yoke of 
ment and setting those over them that 
do just as they would have them d& 
That there was a great deal of imnga t" 
present attempt; for, in fighting agar 
house of David, he fought against t 
dom of the Lord. ‘Those who oppos 
oppose the righteous God who sits 
throne judging right, and cann 
themselves success in so doing. 
indeed go by the worst for a time, hi 
prevail at last. 
2. That he had God on his side. 
insisted much upon, that the a a 
boam and his army was false and ido 
but that he and his people, the men ¢ 
had the pure worship of the true z 
God among them. It appears fron mt 
racter given of Abijah (1 Kings xv re 
he was not himself truly aie 
here he encouraged himself in this w 
from the religion of his kingdom. — 
Whatever he was otherwise, it shoul 
that he was no idolater, or, if he c 
the high places and images (ch 
yet he constantly kept up the temple. 
(2.) Whatever corruptions there wet 
kingdom of Judah, the state of 
among them was better than in 
of Israel, with which they were nowe 
ing. (3.) It is common for those 
the power of godliness to boast of | 
of it. (4.) It was the cause of his k 
that he was pleading; and, though he 
himself sogood as he should have beet 
hoped that, for the sake of the g 
good things that were in Judah, G 
now appear for them. Many that ha 
religion themselves yet have so mu 
and grace as to value it in ae 
he describes, [1.] The apostasy 
from God. “ You are a rent 
said he, ‘‘ far superior to us in x 
we need not fear you, for you h 
among yourselves which is enous 
you. For,” First, “ You havea 
your gods (v. 8), that are unable te 
and help you and will’ certainly ¢ 
true and living God. to oppose you. 
will be Achans, troublers of 
Secondly, “ You have base 
priests, v. 9. You have cas 
Levi, and the house of Az 
appointed to minister in bo 
in conformity to the custom 
nations, make any man a pri 
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nsecration, though ever so much a 
office.” Yet such, though 
be priests, were fittest of all to 
sts; for what more agreeable to 
were no gods than priests that 
Like to like, both pre- | 
[2.] The adherence | 
to God: ‘‘ But as for us (v. 10) we 
forsaken God. Jehovah is our God, 
id of our fathers, the God of Israel, 
jie to protect us, and give us success. 
th us, for we are with him.” First, | 
- home in his temple: We keep his 
é, v. 10,11. We worship no images, 
priests but what he has ordained, | 
es of worship but what he has pre- | 
. Both the temple service and the | 
rniture are of his appointing. His | 
ent we abide by, and neither add 
diminish. These we have the comfort 
dese we now stand up in the defence of: 
upon a religious as well as a civil ac- 
we have the better cause. Secondly, 
n the camp; he is our captain, and we 
erefore be sure that he is with us, be- 
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, sounding his trumpets according to 
¥, as a testimony against you, and an 
nee to us that in the day of battle we 
remembered before the Lord our God 
ed from our enemies ;” for so this 
Signal is explained, Num. x. 9. No- 
is more effectual to embolden men, and 
irit into them, than to be sure that God 
th them and fights for them. He con- 
with fair warning to his enemies. 
not against the God of your fathers. 
lly to fight against the God of almighty 
but it is treachery and base ingrati- 
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mnot expect to prosper.” 


But Jeroboam caused an am- 


a: so they were before Judah, 
the ambushment was behind 

m. 14 And when Judah looked 
ick, behold, the battle was before 
behind: and they cried unto the 
RD, and the priests sounded with 
trumpets. 15 Then the men of 
l gave a shout: and asthe men 

ah shouted, it came to pass, 
od smote Jeroboam and all Is- 
‘ore Abijah and Judah. 16 
e children of Israel fled before 


and. 17 And Abijah and his 
slew them with a great slaugh- 
so there fell down slain of Israel 
dred thousand chosen men. 
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brought under at that time, and the 
children of Judah prevailed, because 
they relied upon the Lorp God of 
their fathers. 19 And Abyah pur- 
sued after Jeroboam, and took cities 
from him, Beth-el with the towns 
thereof, and Jeshanah with the towns 
thereof, and Ephrain with the towns 
thereof. 20 Neither did Jeroboam 
recover strength again in the days of 
Abijah: and the Lorp struck him, 
and he died. 21 But Abijah waxed 


mighty, and married fourteen wives, © 


and begat twenty and two sons, and 
sixteen daughters. 22 And the rest 
of the acts of Abijah, and his ways, 
and his sayings, are written in the 
story of the prophet Iddo. 


We do not find that Jeroboam offered to 
make any answer at all to Abijah’s speech. 


ve are with him, v.12. And, asa token | Though it was much to the purpose, he re- 
“presence, we have here with us his | solved not to heed it, and therefore heard it 


as though he heard it not. He came to fight, 
not to dispute. The longest sword, he 
thought, would determine the matter, not 
the better cause. Let us therefore see the 
issue, whether right and religion carried the 
day or no. 

I. Jeroboam, who trusted to his politics, 
was beaten. He was so far from fair reason- 
ing that he was not for fair fighting. We 
may suppose that he felt a sovereign con- 
tempt for Abijah’s harangue. “ One strata- 
gem,” thinks he, “is worth twenty such 
speeches ; we will soon give him an answer 


fight against your fathers’ God, and | to all his arguments; he shall soon find him- 


self overpowered with numbers, surrounded 
on every side with the instruments cf death, 
and then let him boast of his religion and his 
title to the crown.” A parley, it is probable, 
| was agreed on, yet Jeroboam basely takes 
the advantage of it, and, while he was treat- 
| ing, laid his ambushment behind Judah, against 
jall the laws of arms. What honour could 
| be expected in a servant when he reigned? 
Abijah was for peace, but, when he spoke, 
they were for war, Ps. exx. 7. 

1J.. Abijah and his people, who trusted in 
their God, came off conquerors, notwith- 
standing the disproportion of their strength 
and numbers. 

1. They were brought into a great strait, 
put intc a great fright, for the battle was 
before and behind. A good cause, and one 
which is designed to be victorious, may for 


and God delivered them into | a season be involved in embarrassment and 


distress. It was David’s case. They com- 
passed me about like bees, Ps. exviii.. 1O—12. 

2. In their distress, when danger was on 
every side, which way should they look but 
upwards for deliverance? It 1s an unspeak- 


te - Jeroboam défeated by Abijaz 
ae office and will be at the charge| 1S Thus the children of Israel were 


Asa king of Judah. 
able comfort that no enemy (not the most 
powerful or politic), no stratagem or am- 
bushment, can cut off our communication 
with heaven; our way thitherward is always 
open. (1.) They cried unio the Lord, v. 14. 
We hope they did this before they engaged 
in this war, but the distress they were in 
made them renew their prayers and quickened 
them to be importunate. God brings his 
people into straits, that he may teach them 
to ery unto him, Earnest praying is crying. 
(2.) They relied on the God of their fathers, 
depended upon his power to help them and 
committed themselves to him, v.18. The 
prayer of faith is the prevailing prayer, and 
this is that by which we overcome the world, 
even our faith, 1 John v. 4. (3.) The priests 
sounded the trumpets to.animate them by 
giving them an assurance of God’s presence 
with them. It was not only a martial but a 
sacred sound, and put life into their faith. 
(4.) They shouted in confidence of victory: 
“The day is our own, for God is with us.” 
To the cry of prayer they added the shout of 
faith, and so became more than conquerors. 

3. Thus they obtained a complete victory: 
As the men of Judah shouted for joy in God’s 
salvation, God smote Jeroboam and his army 
with such terror and amazement that they 
could not strike a stroke, but fled with the 
greatest precipitation imaginable, and the 
conquerors gave no quarter, so that they put 
to the sword 500,000 chosen men (wv. 17), 
more, it is said, than ever we read of in any 
history to have been killed in one battle; 
but the battle was the Lord’s, who would 
thus chastise the idolatry of Israel and own 
the house of David. But see the sad effect 
of division: it was the blood of Israelites 
that was thus shed like water by Israelites, 
while the heathen, their neighbours, to whom 
the name of Israel had formerly been a terror, 
cried, Aha! so would we have it. 

4. The consequence of this was that the 
children of Israel, though they were not 
brought back to the house of David (which 
by so great a blow surely they would have 
been had not the determinate counsel of God 
been otherwise), yet, for that time, were 
brought under, v.18. Many cities were taken, 
and remained in the possession of the kings 
of Judah; as Bethel particularly, v.19. What 
became of the golden calf there, when it 
came into the hands of the king of Judah, 
we are not told; perhaps it was removed to 
some place of greater safety, and at length 
to Samaria (Hos. viii. 5); yet n Jehu’s time 
we find it at Bethel, 2 Kings x. 29. Per- 
haps Abijah, when it was in his power to 
demolish it, suffered it to stand, for his heart 
was not perfect with God; and, not improv- 
ing what he had got for the honour of God, 
be soon lost it all again. 

Lastly, The death both of the conquered 
and of the conqueror, not long after. 1. Jero- 
boam never looked up after this defeat, 
though he survived it two or three years. 
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He could not recover strength again, 
The Lord struck him th some | 
disease, of which he languished, or with 
lancholy and trouble of mind; his hear 
broken, and vexation at his loss brougl 
head, probably by this time a hoary } 
with sorrow to the grave. He escaped 
sword of Abijah, but God struck him: 
there is no escaping his sword. 2. Al 
waxed mighty upon it» What numbe 
wives and children he had before doe 
appear; but now he multiplied his wiv 
fourteen in all, by whom he had thirty- 
children, v. 21. Happy is the man that 
his quiver full of those arrows. It se 
he had ways peculiar to himself, and s 
of his own, which were recorded with 
acts in the history of those times, v. 22. 
the number of his months was cut off in 
midst, and, soon after his triumphs, ¢ 
conquered the conqueror. Perhaps hi 
too much jifted up with his victories, 
therefore Ged would not,let him live lox 
enjoy the honour of them. 
CHAP. ‘KIN 


In this and the nwo following chapters we have the bi 
reign of Asa, a good reign and along one. Jn this cha 
have, I. His piety, ver. 1—5. II. His policy, ver. 6 
His prosperity, and particularly a glorious yietory he o 
over a great army of Ethiopians that came out agait 
ver. 9—1d. 


O Abijah slept with his fat 
and they buried him in the 

of David: and Asa his son re 
in his stead. In his days the 
was quiet ten years. 2 And As; 
that which was good and rig 
the eyes of the Lorp his” 
For he took away the altars ¢ 
strange gods, and the high places 
brake down the images, and cut 
the groves: 4 And commanded 
to seek the Lorp God of the 
thers, and to do the law and the 
mandment. 5 Also he took awa 
of all the cities of Judah the 
places and the images : and the 
dom was quiet before him. 6 A 
built fenced cities in Judah: fe 
land had rest, and he had no 
those years; because the Lori 
given him rest. 7 Therefore | 
unto Judah, Let us build these: 
and make about them walls 
towers, gates, and bars, whéle 
is yet before us; because we 
sought the Lorp our God, w 
sought him, and he hath giv 
rest on every side. So they bu 
prospered. 8 And Asa had 


of men that bare targets z 1d 
out of Judah three hundred th 


me 


1a Me 


¢ valour. \ 
J. Asa’s general. character (v. 2): 
at which was good and right im the 
Lord his God. 1. He aimed at 
Sod, studied to approve himself to: 

ppy are those that walk by this 
do that which is right, not in their’ 
s, or in the eye of the world, but in 
God. 2. Hesaw God’s eyealways 
m, and that helped much: to keep 
what was good and right. 3. God 
sly accepted him: in what he did, and 
d his conduct as good! and right. 


CHAP. XIV. » 


blessed work of, reformation which 
on foot immediately upon his acces- 

1. He removed and 
didolatry. Since'Solomon admitted 
im the latter end of his reign, no- 


as he had power in his hands, made 
siness to destroy all those idolatrous 
md images (v. 3, 5), they being a great 
ion to a jealous God and a great 
ation to a careless. unthinking people. 
oped. by destroying the idols to reform 
idolaters, which he aimed at, rather than 
them. 2. He revived and established 
‘pure worship of God; and, since the 
s did their part in attending God’s 
rs, he obliged the people to do theirs (. 
He commanded Judah to, seek the Lord 
1 of their fathers, and not, the gods of the 
sn, and io do the law and the command- 
, that is, to. observe all divine institu- 
which many had. utterly neglected. 


@ this, the land was quiet before him, 
. Though they were much in love with 
ols, and very loth to leave them, yet 
sonyictions of their consciences sided 
‘the commands of Asa, and they could 
or shame, refuse to comply with them. 
Phose that have power in their hands, 
| will use it vigorously for the suppres- 
-profaneness. and the reformation of 
s, will not meet with so much. diffi- 
ad opposition therein as perhaps they 
_ Vice is a sneaking thing,,and virtue 
ason enough on its side to make all 
ity stop her mouth, Ps. cvii. 42. 

‘The tranquillity of his kingdom, after 
fant alarms of war during the last. two 
: In his days the land was quiet. ten 
1), no war with the kingdom. of 
who did not recover the blow given 
the last reign for a great while. 
S victory, which was owing, under 


pe rey" 4 “ 
of his piety and reformation. Though Abijah 
had little religion himself, he was: instru- 
mental to prepare the way for one that had 
much. If Abijah had not done what he did 
to quiet. the land, Asa could) not have done 
what he did to reform it; for enter arma 
silent leges—amidst the din of arms the voice 
of law is unheard. 

IV. The prudent improvement he made of 
that tranquillity: The land had-mest, for the 
Lord had. given him rest. Note, If God give 
quietness, who then can make trouble? Job 
xxxiv. 29, Those have rest indeed towhom 
God gives rest, peace indeed to whom Christ 
gives peace, not as the: world giveth, John 
xiv..27. Now, 1. Asa, takes notice. of the 
rest they had as the gift of God (He hath 
gwen us rest on every side. Note, God must 
be acknowledged with thankfulness: im the 
rest we are blessed with, of body and mind) 
family and country), and as the reward of the 
reformation begun: Because we have sought 
the Lord our God, he has given us rest. Note, 
As the frowns and rebukes of Providence 
should be observed for a check to us in an 
evil way, so the smiles of Providence should 
be taken notice of for our encouragement 
in that which is good. See Hag. ii. 18, 
19; Mal. iii. 10. We find by experience that 
it is good to seek the Lord; it gives us 
rest. While we pursue: the world) we meet 
with: nothing but vexation. 2. He consults 
with his people, by their representatives, how 
to make a good use of the present gleams of 
peace they enjoyed, and concludes with them, 
(1.) That they must not be idle, but busy. 
Times of rest from: war should be employed 
in work, for we must always find ourselves 
something todo. In the years when he had 
no war he said, “Let us build; still let us 
be doing.” When the churches had rest 
they were built up, Acts ix. 31. When the 
sword is sheathed take up the trowel. (2) 
That they must not be secure, but prepare 
for wars. In times of peace we must be 
getting ready for trouble, expect it and lay 
up in store for it. [1.] He fortified his 
principal cities with walls, towers, gates, and 
bars, v. 7. “This let us do,” says he, “while 
the land is yet before us,” that is, “ while we 
have opportunity and advantage for it and 
have nothing to hinder us.”’ Ele’ speaks as 
if he expected that, some way om other, 
trouble would. arise, when. it would. be too 
late to fortify, and when they would wish 
they had done it. So they built.and prospered. 
[2:] He had a good army. ready, to bring in- 
to the field (v. 8), nota standing army, but 
the militia or trained-bands of the country. 
Judah and Benjamin. were’ mustered: sever- 
ally ;, and) Benjamin (which not. long ago was 
called little Benjamin, Ps. lxviii. 27) had 
almost as many. soldiers: as: Judah, came as 
near as.28 to,30, so strangely, had. that tribe 
increased of late. The blessing of God can 


o his.courage and brayery,Jaid afoun-) make a little one to, become a thousand. It 
Asa’s peace, which wasthe reward | should) seem,, these, two, tribes were differ 
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Asa defeats the Ethiopians. 
ently armed, both offensively and defensively. 
The men of Judah guarded themselves with 
targets, the men of Benjamin with shields, 
the former of which were much larger than 
the latter, 1 Kings x. 16,17. The men of 
Judah fought with spears when they closed 
in with the enemy; the men of Benjamindrew 
bows, to reach the enemy ata distance. Both 
did good service, and neither could say to the 
other, I have no need of thee. Different gifts 
and employments are for the common good. 
9 And there came out against them 
Zerah the Ethiopian with a host of a 
thousand thousand, and three hun- 
dred chariots ; and came unto Mare- 
shah. 10 Then Asa went out against 
him, and they set the battle in array 
in the valley of Zephathah at Mare- 
shah. 11 And Asa cried unto the 
Loxp his God, and said, Lorn, it is 
nothing with thee to help, whether 
with many, or with them that have no 
power: help us, O Lorp our God; 
for we rest on thee, and in thy name 
we go against this multitude. O 
Lorp, thou art our God; let not 
man prevail against thee. 12 So the 
Lorp smote the Ethiopians before 
Asa, and before Judah; and the 
Ethiopians fled. 13 And Asa and 
the people that were with him pur- 
sued them unto Gerar: and the Ethi- 
opians were overthrown, that they 
could not recover themselves; for 
they were destroyed before the Lorn, 
and before his host ; and they carried 
away very much.spoil. 14 And they 
smote all the cities round about Ge- 
rar; for the fear of the Lorp came 
upon them: and they spoiled all the 


” wnt 


\ cities ; for there was exceeding much 
“spoil in them. 


15 They smote also 
the tents of cattle, and carried away 
sheep and camels in abundance, and 


returned to Jerusalem. 

Here is, I. Disturbance given to the peace 
of Asa’s kingdom by a formidable army of 
Ethiopians that invaded them, v. 9, 10. 
Though still they sought’ God, yet this fear 
came upon them, that their faith in God 
might be tried, and that God might have an 
opportunity of doing great things for them. 
It was a vast number that the Ethiopians 
brought against him: 1,000,000 men; and 
now he found the benefit of having an army 
ready raised against such a time of need. 
That provision which we thought needless 
may soon appear to be of great advantage. 


IJ. The application Asa made to God on! 
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occasion of the thr 
hung over his hea: 
God in the day of his p 
could with holy boldr 
day of his trouble, and call h 
His prayer is short, but has mu 
He gives to God the glory of | 
power and sovereignty: lv is no 
thee to help and save by many or 
those that are mighty or by those 
no power. See 1 Sam. xiv. 6. | 
in his own strength, not in the stren 
instruments (Ps. xxi. 13), nay, it *s hi 
to help the weakest and to perfect s 
out of the mouth of babes and sucklings. 
do not say, Lord, take our part, for w 
a good army for thee to work by; bul 
our part, for without thee we have nop 
2. He takes hold of their covenant- 
to God as theirs. O Lord our Goa 
again, “‘ Thou art our God, whom ¥ 
chosen and cleave to as ours, and wh 
promised to be ours.” 3. He plead: 
dependence upon God, and the e 
had to him in this expedition. He w 
prepared for it, yet trusted not to his 
rations; but, “ Lord, we rest on thee, 
thy name we go against this multita 
warrant from thee, aiming at thy gl 
trusting to thy strength.” 4. He ii 
God in their cause: “ Let not man” 
man, so the word is) “‘prevail again 
If he prevail against us, it will be s 
he prevails against thee, because — 
our God, and we rest on thee and | 
in thy name, which thou hast encour 
to do. The enemy is a mortal man 
it to appear what an unequal match | 
an immortal God. Lord, maintain t 
honour; hallowed be thy name.’ 
III. The glorious victory God g 
over his enemies. 1. God defeated 
and put their forces into disorder 
The Lord smote the Ethiopians, s ¢ 
with terror, and an unaccountable ce 
tion, so that they fled, and kney 
why nor whither. 2. Asa and his 
took the advantage God gave 2 
the enemy. (1.) They destroyed 
fell before the Lord (for who can sta 
him ?) and before his host, eith 
host of angels that were emplo 
them or the host of Israel, call: 
because owned by him. (2.) 
plunder of their camp, 
much spoil from the slain and 
gage. (3.) They smote the ci 
in league with them, to which 
shelter, and carried off the sp 
14); andthey were not able to ma 
sistance, for the fear of the Lord « 
them, that is, a fear which God 
with, to.such a degree that th 
to withstand the conquerors 
fetched away the cattle ou! 
country, in vast numbers, . 
wealth of the sinner is laid 
i 
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now returning in triumph from the battle, 
ils and adorned with the trophies of victory, the 
We may now suppose, studying what he should 
x this great favour. He knew that the work of 

he had begun in bis kingdom, was not per- 
abroad were subdued, but there were more 
ies at home chat were yet unconquered—idols in 
jamin: his victory over the former emboldened 
to renew his attack upon the latter. Now here 
ie message which God sent to him, by a prophet, 
to, and encourage him in, the prosecution of his 
ver. 1—7. Il. The life which this message put 
od cause, and their proceedings in pursuance of it. 
ed, ver.8. The spoil dedicated to God, ver. 9—11. 
‘made with God, and a law for the punishing of 
er. 12—15. A reformation at court, ver. 16. Dedi- 
brought into the house of God, ver. 18. All well, 
the high places were permitted, ver. 17. And the effect 
(GS great peace, ver 19. 


the Spirit of God came upon 
Azariah the son of Oded: 2 
ne went out to meet Asa, and 
nto him, Hear ye me, Asa, and 
ah and Benjamin; The Lorp 
you, while ye be with him; 
if ye seek him, he will be found 

; but if ye forsake him, he will 

e you. 3 Now for along season 
1 hath been without the true God, 
yithout a teaching priest, and 
t law. 4 But when they in 
ouble did turn unto the Lorp 
of Israel, and sought him, he 
und of them. 5 And in those 
here was no peace to him that 
;out, nor to him that came in, 
at vexations were upon all the 
nts of the countries. 6 And 
_was destroyed of nation, and 
ity: for God did vex them with 


let not your hands be weak: for 
rt work shall be rewarded. 
$ a great happiness to Israel that they 
ophets among them; yet, while they 
aus blessed, they were strangely ad- 
ad to 0 idolatry, whereas, when the spirit of 
pheey had ceased under the second tem- 
‘and | the canon of the Old Testament was 
ed (which was constantly read in their 
gues), they were pure from idolatry ; 
scriptures are of all other the most sure 
f prophecy, and most effectual, and the 
could not be so easily imposed upon 
erfeit Bible as by a counterfeit pro- 
ere was a prophet sent to Asa and 
when they returned victorious from 
with the Ethiopians, not to compli- 
m and congratulate them on their 
4 but to quicken them to their duty ; 
@ proper business of God’s minis- 
ven with princes and the greatest of 
The Spirit of God came upon the pro- 
aT, both to instruct him what he 
ay and to enable him to say it with 
nd ‘lmao 
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versity. 7 Be ye strong therefore, | 


God’s message to Asa. 


they stood with God. Let them not think 
that, having obtained this victory, all was 
their own for ever; no, he must let them 
know they were upon their good behaviour. 
Let them do well, and it will be well with 
them, otherwise not. 1. The Lord is with 
you while you are with him. “Vhis is both a 
word of comfort, that those who keep close 
to God shall always have his presence with 
them, and also a word of caution: “ He is 
with you, while you are with him, but no 
longer ; you have now a signal token of his 
favourable presence with you, but the conti- 
nuance of it depends upon your perseverance 
in the way of your duty.” 2. “If you seek 
him, he will be found of you. Sincerely de- 
sire his favour, and aim at it, and you shall 
obtain it. Pray, and you shall prevail. He 
never said, nor ever will, Seek you me in 
vain.” See Heb. xi. 6. But, 3. “If you 
forsake him and his ordinances, he is not 
tied to you, but will certainly forsake you, 
and then you are undone, your present tri- 
umphs will be no security to you; woe to 
you when God departs.” 

II. He set before them the dangerous con- 
sequence of forsaking God and his ordi- 
nances, and that there was no way of having 
grievances redressed, but by repenting, and 
returning unto God. When Israel forsook 
their duty they were over-run with a deluge 
of atheism, impiety, irreligion, and all irre- 
gularity (v. 3), and were continually embar- 
rassed with vexatious and destroying wars, 
foreign and domestic, v. 5, 6. But when 
their. troubles drove them to God they found 
it not in vain to seek him, v. 4. But the 
question is, What time does this refer to? 
1, Some think it looks as far back as the 
days of the Judges. _ A long season ago Is- 
rael was without the true God, for they wor- 
shipped false gods; it was a time of igno- 
rance, for, though they nad priests, they had 
no teaching priests, though they had elders, 
yet no law to any purpose, v.3. These were 
sad times, when they were frequently op- 
pressed by one enemy or other and grievously 
harassed by Moabites, Midianites, Ammon- 
ites, and other nations. They were vexed 
with all adversity (v. 6), yet when, in their 
perplexity, they turned to God by repent- 
ance, prayer, and reformation, he raised up 
deliverers for them. Then was that maxim 
often verified, that God is with us while we 
are with him. Whatsoever things of this 
kind were written aforetime were wnitten for 
our admonition. 2. Others think it de- 
scribes the state of the ten tribes (who were 
now properly called Israel) in the days of 
Asa. “ Now, since Jeroboam set up the 
calves, though he pretended to honour the 
God that brought them out of Egypt, yet his 
idolatry has brought them to downright in- 
fidelity; they are ‘without the true God,” and 
no marvel when they were without teaching 
priests. Jeroboam’s priests were not teachers, 
and thus they came to be without law. Itis 
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Asa reforms his kingdom. 
next to impossible that any thing of religion 


should be kept up without a preaching mi- | 


nistry. In those times there was no peace, 
v. &. Their war with Judah gave them 
frequent alarms; so did the late insurrec- 
tion of Baasha and other oceasions not men- 
tioned. They provoked God with all iniquity, 
and then he vexed them with all adversity ; 
yet, when they turned to God, he was en- 
treated for them. Let Judah take notice of 
this; let their neighbours’ harms be their 
warnings. Give no countenance to graven 
images, for you see what mischiefs they pro- 
duce. 3. Others think the whole passage 
may be read in the future tense, and that it 
looks forward: Hereafter Israel will be with- 
out the true God and a teaching priest, and 
they will be destroyed by one judgment after 
another till they return to God and seek him. 
See Hos. iii. 4. 

III. Upon this he grounded his exhorta- 
tion to prosecute the work of reformation 
with vigour (v. 7): Be strong, for your work 
shall be rewarded. ‘Note, 1. God's work 
should be done with diligence and cheerful- 
ness, but will not be done without resolution. 
2. This should quicken us to the work of 
religion, that we shall be sure not to lose by it 
ultimately. It will not go unrewarded. How 
should it, when the work is its own reward? 


S Andwhen Asa heard these words, 
and the prophecy of Oded the pro- 
phet, he took courage, and put away 
the abominable idols out of all the 
land of Judah and Benjamin, and. out 
of the cities which he had taken from 
mount Ephraim, and renewed the al- 
tar of the Lorn, that was before the 
porch of the Lorp. 9 And he ga- 
thered allJudahand Benjamin, and the 
strangers with them out of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and out of Simeon: 
for they fell to him out of Israel in 
abundance, when they saw that the 
Lorp his God was with him. 10.80 
they gathered themselves together at 
Jerusalem in the third month, in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Asa. 11 
And they offered unto the Lorp the 
same time, of the spoil which they 
had brought, seven hundred oxen and 
seven thousand sheep. 12 And they 
entered into a covenant to seek the 
Lorp God of their fathers with all 
their heart and with all their soul ; 
13 ‘That whoscever would not seék 
the Lory God of Israel should be 
put to death, whether small or.great, 
whether man or woman. 14 And 
they sware unto the Torp ‘with a! 


And all Judal roa 


for they had sworn with — 
heart, and sought him wi 
while desire ; and he was 
them: and “the Lorp «s 
rest round about. 16 Anc pa 
cerning Maachah the mother 
the king, he removed her frot 
queen, because she had made 
ina grove: and Asa cut ¢ 
idol, and stamped é##, and’ bui 
the brook: Kidron. 17 But t 
places were not taken away 6 
rael: nevertheless the heart 
was perfect all his days. 18 | 
brought into the house of ( 
things that his father had de 
andthat he himself had de 
silver, and gold, and vessels. 
there was no’ more war unto 
and thirtieth year of the reign 
We are here told what good 
foregoing sermon had upon As: 
I. He grew more bold for Go 
had been. His vietory would inspit 
some new degrees of resolution, bu bu 
sage from God with much more. 
took courage. He saw how nec 
ther reformation was, and Me 
he had of God’s presence wit! 
and this made him daring, and 
over the difficulties which had 
terred him and driven him off 
taking. Now he ventured to des 
abominable idols (and all idolatri 
minable, 1 Pet. iv. 3) as far as ev 
went. Away with them all. 7 
newed the altar of the Lord, \ 
had gone out repair, thor b 
above thirty-five years since § i 
was laid, who erected it. ‘Sos 
ceremednial institutions bep n to” " 
things which, in ‘the’ fulness 6 
vanish away, ‘Heb. viii. 13. 
Il. He extended his influe 
before, v. 9. He summonec a 
sembly, and particularly brougk 
to it, be had come over to h 
tribes. 1. Their com walla 
tibet ‘to him; for | 
coming was becatise’ Waa tre 
his God was with him y 
those that have God with 1 
relation to, and contract 
friendship with, Hato 
and favour of God. We jo" 
we have heard that’ God 4 pit) 
viii. 23. 2. The cogniza Calta 
and the invitation hep hem 
ral assembly, werea a 
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are to-be helped, but 


, pu re y to keep a good conscience, 
of double honour. Asa gave or- 
s gathering of them together (v. 9), 
id (v. 10) that they yathered them- 
7, made it their own act, so for- 
to obey the king’s orders. 
as held in the third month, 
at the feast of Pentecost, which was 


‘heey 


d his people offered sacrifices 
is | re of the spoil they had 
heir offering here was nothing 
’s (ch: vii. 5), which was owing to 
ion either of their zeal or of their 
or of both. These sacrifices were 
y way of thanksgiving for the 
hey had received, and supplication 
tfavours. Prayers and praises are 
3] sacrifices. And, as he took 
p the altar should have its gift, so he 
@ that. the temple should have its 
‘He brought into the house of God all 
edicated things, v.18. It is honesty to 
‘to God the things that are his. What 
g designed for him, and long 
or him, as it should seem these de- 
gs had been, should at length be 
i Will a man rob God, or 
i payment to him, who is always 
‘to do us good ? 
vy entered into covenant with God, 
ing that they had violated their en- 
its to him and resolving to do better 
It is proper for penitents, 
ts, to renew their covenants. It 
n, the motion came not from Asa, 
» people themselves. Let every 
er that covenants with God. | 


ritua 


all be willing, Ps. cx. 3. Observe, 
it was the matter of this covenant. 
ut what they were before obliged 
though no vow or promise of theirs 
any higher obligation upon them 
sre already under from the divine 
it would help to increase their 
‘obligation, to arm them against 
and would be a testimony to the 
goodness of the precept. And, 
ing all together in this covenant, they 
fened the hands one of another. Two 
t y engaged themselves to :—(1.) 
ey would diligently seek God them- 
‘seek his precepts, seek his favour. 
gion but seeking God, enquiring 
applying to him, upon all occa- 
@ shall not enjoy him till we come 
while we are here we must con- 
g. They would seek God as the 
f their fathers, in the way that their 
'sought him and in dependence upon 
msé made to their fathers ; and they} 
th all their heart and with ail 
for those only seek God accept- 
Successfully that are inward with 
mn him, and entire for him, in 
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| their seeking him. We make nothing of our 


emselves upon God’s good | religion if we do not make heart-work of it. 


God will have all the heart or none; and, 
when a jewelof such inestimable value as the 
divine favour is to be found, it is worth while 
to seek it with all our soul. (2.) That they 
would, to the utmost of their power, oblige 
others to seek him, v.13. ‘They agreed that 
whosoever would not seek the Lord God of Is- 
rael (that is, would either worship other gods 
or refuse to join with them in the worship of 
the true God, that was either an obstinate 
idolater or an obstinate atheist) he should be 
put to death. This was no new law of their 
own making, but an order to put in execu- 
tion that law of God to this purport, Deut 

xvil. 2, &e. If this law had been duly ex- 
ecuted, there would not have been so many 
abominable idols found in Judah and Ben- 
jamin, v. 8. Whether men may now, under 
the gospel, be compelled by such methods as 
these to seek the Lord is justly questioned ; 
for the weapons of our warfare are not car- 
nal, and yet mighty. 

2. In what manner they made this covenant 
(1.) With great cheerfulness, and all possible 
expressions of joy: They swore unto the Lord; 
not secretly, as if they were either ashamed 
of what they did or afraid of binding them- 
selves too fast to him, but with a loud voice, 
to express their own zeal and to animate one 
another; and they all rejoiced at the oath, 
v. 14,15. They did not swear to God with 
reluctancy (as the poor debtor confesses a 
judgment to his creditor), but with all the 
pleasure and satisfaction imaginable, as the 
bridegroom plights his troth to the bride in 
the marriage covenant. Every honest Ie. 
raelite was pleased with his own engage- 
ments to God, and they were all pleased with 
one another’s.. They rejoiced im it as a 
hopeful expedient to prevent their apostasy 
from God and a happy indication of God’s 
presence with them. Note, The times of 
rénewing our covenant with God should be 
times of rejoicing, and national reformation 
cannot but give general satisfaction to all 
that are good. It is an honour and happi- 
ness to be in bonds to God. (2.) They did 
it with great sincerity, zeal, and resolution : 
They swore to God with all their hearts, and 
sought him with their whole desire. The Is- 
raelites were now in an extraordinarily good 
frame. O that there had always been such 
a heart in them! ‘This comes in as the rea- 
son why they rejoiced so much in what they 
did: it was because they were hearty in it. 
Note, Those only experience the pleasure 
and comfort of religion that are sincere and 
upright init. What is done in hypocrisy is 
a mere drudgery. But, if God has the heart, 
we have the joy. 

V. We are told what was the effect of this 
their solemn covenanting with God. 1. 
God did well for them: He was found of 
them, and gave them rest round about (v. 15), 
so that there was no war fora long time after 
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Asa’s league with ‘Benhadad. 


<v. 19), no open general war, though there 
were constant bickerings between Judah and 
Israel upon the frontiers, 1 Kings xv. 16. 
National piety procures national blessings. 
2. They did, on the whole, well for him. 
They carried on the reformation so far that 
Maachah the queen-mother was deposed for 
idolatry and her idol destroyed, v. 16. This 
was bravely done of Asa, that he would not 
connive at idolatry in those that were nearest 
to him, like Levi, that said to his father and 
mother, I have not seen him, Deut. xxxiii. 9. 
Asa knows he must honour God more than 
his grandmother, and dares not leave an 
idol in an apartment of his palace while he 
is destroying idols in the cities of his king- 
dom. We may suppose this Maachah was 
so far convinced of her sin that she was 
willing to subscribe the association men- 
tioned (v. 12, 13), binding herself to seek 
the Lord, and therefore was not put to death 
as those were that refused to sign it, great 
as well as small, women as well as men: 
probably it was with an eye to her that 
women were specified. But because she had 
been an idolater Asa thought fit to divest 
her of the dignity and authority she had, 
and probably he banished her the court and 
confined her to privacy, lest she should in- 
fluence and infect others. But the reforma- 
tion was not complete; the high places were 
not all taken away, though many of them 
were, ch. xiv. 3,5. Those in the cities were 
removed, but not those in the country vil- 
lages ; or those in the cities of Judah, but not 
those in the cities of Israel which werereduced 
to the house of David ; or those that were used 
in the service of false gods, but not those that 
were used in the service of the God of Israel. 
These he connived at, and yet his heart was 
perfect. There may be defects in some par- 
ticular duties where yet the heart, in the 
main, is upright with God. Sincerity is 
something less than sinless perfection. 
CHAP. XVI. 


This chapter concludes the history of the rewn of Asa, but does 
not furnislso pleasing an account of his latter end as we had of 
his beginning. 1. Here isa foolish treaty with Benhadad king of 
Syria, ver. 1—6. Il. The reproof which God seut him for it by 
a prophet, ver. 7—9. III. Asa’s displeasure against the prophet 
for his faithfulness, ver. 10. IV. The sickness, death, and 
burial of Asa, ver. Li—l4. 


N the six and thirtieth year of the 
reign of Asa Baasha king of Israel 
came up against Judah, and built 
Ramah, to the intent that he might 
let none go out or come in to Asa 
king of Judah. 2 Then Asa brought 
out silver and gold out of the trea- 
sures of the house of the Lorp and 
of the king’s house, and sent to Ben- 
hadad king of Syria, that dwelt at Da- 
mascus, saying, 3 There zs a league 
between me and thee, as there was 
between my father and thy father : 
behold, I have sent thee silver and 
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gold; go, break thy 1 
sha king of Israel, fal a 
from me. 4 And Ben-hadad 
ened unto king Asa, and sent 
tains of his armies against the 
of Israel; and they smote Ijor 
Dan, and Abel-maim, and all th 
cities of Naphtali. 5 And it cz 
pass, when Baasha heard Zé, 
left off building of Ramah, and 
work cease. 6 Then Asa thi 
took all Judah ; and they carriec 
the stones of Ramah, and the 1 
thereof, wherewith Baasha 

ing; and he built therewith Ge 
Mizpah. . y 


How to reconcile the date of 
with the history of the kings Iam 
loss. Baasha died in the twenty-six 
of Asa, 1 Kings xvi. 8. How thet 
this be done in his thirty-sixth y 
Baasha’s family was quite cut off, ar 
was upon the throne? It is genera 
to be meant of the thirty-sixth ye 
kingdom of Asa, namely, that of Ju 
ginning from the first of Rehoboan 
it coincides with the sixteenth of As 
but then ch. xv. 19 must be so und 
and how could it be spoken of as 
thing that there was no more 
fifteenth year of Asa, when that 
mediately before was inhis fifteenth y 
xv. 10), and after this miscarriage: 
recorded, he had wars, v.9. Jose 
it in his twenty-sixth year, and thei 
suppose a mistake in the transeri 
and ch. xv. 19, the admission of 
ders the computation easy. Thi 
we had before (1 Kings xv. 17, | 
Asa was in several ways faulty in it. 
did not do well to make a league ¥ 
hadad, a heathen king, and to vah 
so much upon it as he seems to hai 
v. 3. Had he relied more upon | 
nant, and his father’s, with God, 
not have boasted so much of his k 
his father’s, with the royal family: 
2. If he had had a due regard to t 
of Israel in general, he would ha 
some other expedient to give Baasha 
sion than by calling in a foreign | 
inviting into the country a commé 
who, in process of time, might be 
to Judah too. 3. It was doubtless 
Benhadad to break his league 
upon no provocation, but merel 
the influence of a bribe; and, if si 
it was asin in Asa to move himt 
cially to hire him to do it. ) 
of kings and kingdoms must no 
so cheap a thing. 4. To take 
gold out of the house of the Lo 
purpose was a great aggravatiol 
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mple be plundered to serve 
olitics? He had better have 
d offerings, with prayers and 
, to the house of the Lord, that 
ave engaged God on his side and 
his friend; then he would not 
ed to be at this expense to make 
Lis friend. 5. It was well if Asa 


ny of Benhadad did unjustly to the 
Israel, all the blood they shed and 
they made, v. 4. Perhaps Asa 
not that they should carry the 
so far. But those that draw others 
know not what they do, nor where it 
id. The beginning of sin is as the 
forth of water. However the project 
. Benhadad gave Baashaa power- 
‘on, obliged him to leave off build- 
nah and betake himself to the defence 
own country northward, which gave 
opportunity, not only to demolish 
‘ifications, but to seize the materials 
avert them to his own use. 


at that time Hanani the 
e to Asa king of Judah, and 
unto him, Because thou hast re- 
on the king of Syria, and not 
d on the Lorn thy God, there- 
re is the host of the king of Syria 
eaped out of thine hand. 8 Were 
Ethiopians and the Lubims 
host, with very many chariots 
orsemen? yet, because thou 
Ist rely on the Lorn, he delivered 
thine hand. 9 For the 
es of the Lorprun to and fro 
roughout the whole earth, to show 
strong in the behalf of them 
1ose heart 7s perfect toward him. 
gin thou hast done foolishly: 
efore from henceforth thou shalt 
ve wars. 10 Then Asa was wroth 
the seer, and put him in a prison 
use ; for He was in a rage with him 
me of this thing. And Asa op- 
ssed some of the people the same 
ne. 11 And, behold, the acts of 


, first and last, lo, they are 
tee in the book of the kings of 
ah and Israel. 12 And Asa in 
» thirty and ninth year of his reign 
s diseased in his feet, until his dis- 
@ was exceeding great: yet in his 
ase he sought not to the Lorp, 
the physicians. 13 And Asa 
ith his fathers, and died in the 
fortieth year of his reign. 14 
y buried him in his own se- 
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XVI. Asa’s death and burial . 


pulchres, which he had made for him- 
self in the city of David, and laid him 
in the bed which was filled with sweet 
odours and divers kinds of spices pre- 
pared by theapothecaries’ art: and they 
made a very great burning for him. 


Here is, I. A plain and faithful reproof 
given to Asa by a prophet of the Lord, for 
making this league with Baasha. The re- 
prover was Hanani the seer, the father of 
Jehu, another prophet, whom we read of 
1 Kings xvi. 1; 2 Chron. xix. 2. We ob- 
served several things amiss in Asa’s treaty 
with Benhadad. But that which the prophet 
here charges upon him as the greatest fault 
he was guilty of in that matter is his re/y- 
ing on the king of Syria and not on the Lord 
his God, v. 7. He thought that, though 
God was on his side, this would not stand 
him in stead unless he had Benhadad on his 
side, that God either could not or would not 
help him, but he must take this indirect 
course to help himself. Note, God is much 
displeased when he is distrusted and when 
an arm of flesh is relied on more than his 
power and goodness. By putting our con- 
fidence in God we give honour to him, and 
therefore he thinks himself affronted if we 
give that honour to another. He plainly 
tells the king that herein he had done fool- 
ishly, v. 9. It is a foolish thing to lean on 
a broken reed, when we have the rock of 
ages torely upon. To convince him of his 
folly. he shows him, 

1. That he acted against his experience, 
v. 8. He, of all men, had no reason to dis- 
trust God, who had found him such a pre- 
sent powerful helper, by whom he had been 
made to triumph over a threatening enemy, 
as his father before him, because he relied 
upon the Lord his God, ch. xiii. 18; xiv. 11. 
“ What!” said the prophet, “ Were not the 
Ethiopians and the Lubim a huge host, enough 
to swallow up a kingdom? And yet, de- 
cause thou didst rely on the Lord, he delivered 
them into thy hand ; and was not he sufficient 
to help thee against Baasha?” Note, The 
many experiences we have had of the good- 
ness of God to us aggravate our distrust of 
him. Has he not helped us in six troubles? 
And have we any reason to suspect him in 
the seventh? But see how deceitful our 
hearts are! We trust in God when we have 
nothing else to trust to, when need drives 
us to him; but, when we have other things 
to stay on, we are apt to stay too much on 
them and to lean to our own understanding 
as long as that has any thing to offer; but a 
believing confidence will be in God only, 
when a smiling world courts it most. 

2. That he acted against his knowledge of 
God and his providence, v. 9. Asa could 
not be ignorant that the eyes of the Lord run 
to and fro through the earth, strongly to hold 
with those (so it may be read) whose heart is 


Jehoshuphat succeeds Asa. 


perfect towards him ; that is, (1,) That God 
governs the world in itffinite wisdom, and 
the creatures, and all their actions, are con- 
tinually under his eye. ‘The eye of Provi- 
dence is quick-sighted—it runs; it is intent— 
truns to and fro; it reaches far—through 
the whole. earth, no corner of which is from 
under it, not the most dark or distant ; and 
his eye directs his hand, and the arm of his 
power; for he shows himself strong, Does 
Satan walk to and fro in the earth? Provi- 
dence runs to and fro, is never out of the 
way, never to seek, never at a loss. (2.) 
That God governs the world for the good of 
his people, does all in pursuance of the 
counsels of his love concerning their salva- 
tion, all for Jacob his servant’s sake, and 
Israel his elect, Isa. xlv, 4. Christ is head 
over all things to his church, Eph. 1. 22. 
(3.) That those whose hearts are upright 
with him may be sure of his protection and 
have all the reason in the world to depend 
upon it. He is able to protect them in the 
way of their duty (for wisdom and might 
ave his), and he actually intends their pro- 
tection A practical disbelief of this is at 
the bottom of all our departures from God 
and double-dealing with him. Asa could 
not trust God and therefore made court to 
Benhadad. 

3. That he acted against his interest. (1.) 
He had lost an opportunity of checking the 
growing greatness of the king of Syria, (v. 7): 
His host has escaped out of thy hand, which 
otherwise would have joined with Baasha’s 
and fallen with it. (2.) He had incurred 
God’s displeasure and. henceforth must ex- 
pect no peace, but the constant alarms of 
war, v. 9. Those that cannot find in- their 
hearts to trust God forfeit his protection and 
throw themselves out of it. 

II. Asa’s displeasure at this reproof. 
Though it came from God by one that was 
known to be his messenger, though the reproof 
was just and the reasoning fair, and all in- 


tended for his good, yet he was wroth with | for dmself, as one mindful of h 


the seer for telling him of his folly; nay, he 
was in a rage with him, v.10. Is this Asa? 
Is this he whose heart’ was perfect with the 
Lord his God all his days? Well, let. him 
that thinks he stands take heed lest he fall. 
A wise man, and yet in arage! An Is- 
raelite, and yet in a rage with a prophet! 
A good man, and yet impatient of reproof, 
and that cannot bear to be told of his faults ! 
Lord, what. is man, when God leaves him to 
himself ? 
duct cannot bear contradiction; and those 
that indulge a peevish passionate temper 
may be transported by it into impieties as 
well as into indecencies, and will, some time 
or other, fly in the face of God himself. See 
what gall and wormwood this root of bitter- 
ness bore. 1. In his rage he committed the 
prophet to the jail, put himin a prison-house, 
as a malefactor, in the stocks (so some read 
it,) or into little-ease. God’s prophets meet 
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with many that can 
it much amiss, yet 
2. Having proceeded thus far 
some of the people, pre y such 
the prophet in his sufferings, of 
to be his particular friends. — 
his power for the persecuting o 
phet was left to himself further 1 
forthe crushing of his own subjects 
by he weakened himself and lost his i 
Most persecutors have been tyran 8. 
III. His sickness. Two years be 
died he was diseased in his feet (v. 1 
flicted with the gout in a high degre 
had put the prophet in the stocks, at 
God put him in the stocks; so his ] 
ment answered his sin. His dise 
exceedingly great; it came to the 
(so some) ; it flew up to his head (go: 
and then it was-mortal. ‘This was h 
tion; but his sin was that in his disé 
stead of seeking to the Lord for re 
sought to the physicians. His ma king 
physicians was his duty; but ‘rus 
them, and expecting that from the 
was to be had from God only, were” 
and folly. The help of creatures 
ways be used with am eye to the C 
and in dependence upon him, who 
every creature that to us which it 
without whom the most skilful and 
ful are physicians of no value. Son 
that these physicians were strang 
commonwealth 2 Israel, and bats 
conjurers, to whom he applied as i 
were not a God in Israe i 
IV. His death and burial: His” 
had something of extraordinary solet 
it, v.14. They made a very ma 
burying for him. I am loth to | 
some do) that he himself ordered #] 
ral pomp, and that it was an instami 
vanity, that he would be’ ; 
Gentiles, and not after the’ way of th 
It is said indeed, He digged the s 
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I am willing to believe that this 
was rather an expression of the 
his people retained for him, not 
the failings and infirmities ‘of his lati 
It was agreed to do him! honour at 
Note, The eminent piety an 
good men ought to be remembered | 
praise, though they have had their ble 
Let their faults be buried in the 
while their services are remember 
their graves. He that said, T/ 
just man that doeth good and sin: 
said also, The memory of the just i 
and let it be so.’ be 
CHAP. XVII. 
Here begin the life and reign betes ; wi 
first three among the royal worrhies, one 
swayed the! sceptre of Judah since 
was the good son of a good father, so th 
ran in the blood, even in the blo 
had such a father, to lay a good foun 
Happy the futher that had sich a’son, 


foundation he had laid! Happy the ki 
with two such kings, two such reigus, 
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ion to and establishment in the throne, 
foto religion ta tie kingdom, ves, 7-3." WY. The 
@ bore among the neighbours, ver. 10, 11, V. The 
h of his kingdom, both in garrisons and standing 
. 19. Thus was lis prosperity the reward of his 
his piety the brightest grace’ and ornament of his 
| Jehoshaphat his son reigned 
his stead, and strengthened 
elf against Israel.- 2 And he 
| forces in all the fenced cities 
dah, and set garrisons in the 
1 of Judah, and in the cities of 
im, which Asa his father had 
3 And the Lorp was with 
shaphat, because he walked in 
rst ways of his father David, and 
tnotuntoBaalim; 4 Butsought 
e LORD God of his father, and 
d in his commandments, and 
‘after the doings of Israel. 5 
herefore the Lorp stablished the 
dom in his hand; and all Judah 
ught to Jehoshaphat presents; and 
jad riches and honour in abund- 
. 6 And his heart was lifted up 
1 the ways of the Lorp: moreover 
€ took away the high places and 
s out of Judah: 7 Also in the 
year of his reign he sent, to his 
winces, even to Ben-hail, and to 
badiah, and to Zechariah, and to 
¢ thaneel, and to Michaiah, to teach 
e cities of Judah. 8 And with 
em he sent Levites, even Shemaiah, 
_Nethaniah, and Zebadiah, and 
hel, and Shemiramoth, and Je- 
athan, and Adonijah, and Tobijah, 
Tob-adonijah, Levites; and with 
Kli-shama and Jehoram, priests. 
d they taught in Judah, and had 
ook of the law of the Lorp with 
, and went about throughout all 
cities of Judah, and taught the 
ople. 
“Here we find concerning Jehoshaphat, 
| JT. What a wise man he was.’ As soon as 
‘came to the crown he strengthened himself 
ainst Israel,v. 1 Ahab, an active warlike 
, had now been three years upon’ the 
: of Israel, the vigourof his beginning 
ng in with the Gecay of Asa’s conclusion. 
is probable that the kingdom of Israel had, 
late, got ground of the kingdom of Judah 
began to prow formidable to it; so that 
thing Jehoshaphat had to do was to 
is part good on that side, and’ to 
the growing greatness of the king of 
which he did so effectually, and with- 
oodshed, that Ahab soon courted ‘his 
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Jehoshaphat succeeds Asa 
alliance, so far was he from giving him any 
disturbance, and proved more dangerous as 
a friend than he could have been as an enemy- 
Jehoshaphat strengthened himself not to act 
offensively against Israel or invade them, 
but only to maintain his own, which he did 
by fortifying the cities that were on his 
frontiers, and putting garrisons, stronger 
than had been, in the cities of Wphraim, 
which he’ was master of, v. 2. He did not 
strengthen himself, as his father did, by a 
league with the king of Syria; but by fair 
and regular methods, on which he might ex- 
pect the blessing of God and in which he 
trusted God.’ 

IJ. What'a good man he was. It is an 
excellent character that is here given him. 
1. He walked tn the ways of his father’ David. 
In the characters of the kings, David’s ways 
aré often made the standard, as 1 Kings 
xv. 3, 11; 2 Kings xiv. 3; xvi. 25 xviii. 3. 


But the distinction is nowhere so strongly © 


marked as here ‘between his first ways and 
his last ways; for the last were not so good 
as the first. His ways, before he fell so 
foully in the matter of Uriah (which is men- 
tioned long afterwards as the bar in ‘his es- 
cutcheon, 1 Kings xv. 5), were good ways, 
and, though he happily recovered from that 
fall, yet perhaps he never, while he lived, 
fully retrieved the spiritual strength and 
comfort he lost by it. Jehoshaphat followed 
David as far as: he followed God and no fur- 
ther. Paul himself thus limits our imitation 
of him (1 Cor. xi. 1): Follow me, as I follow 
Christ, and not otherwise. ‘Many good peo- 
ple have had their first ways, which were 
their best ways, their first love, which was 
their strongest love; and in every copy we 
propose to write after, as we must single out 
that only which is good, so that chiefly 
which is best. The words here will admit 
another reading; they run thus: He walked 
in the ways of David his father (Hareshonim), 
those first ways, or those ancient ways. He 
proposed to himself, for his example, the 
primitive times of the royal family, those 
purest times, before the corruptions of the 
late reigns came in. See Jer. vi. 16. The 
LXX. leave out David, and so refer it to 
Asa:'He walked in the first ways of his father, 
and did not imitate him in what was amiss 
in him, towards the latter end of his time. 
It is good to be cautious in following the 
best men, lest we step aside after)them. 2. 
He sought not to Baalim, but ‘sought to the 
Lord God of his father, v. 3,.4. The neigh- 
bouring nations had their Baalim, one had 
one Baal and another had another; but he 


abhorred them/all, ‘had nothing to do with 


them. He worshipped the Lord God.of ‘his 


father and him only, prayed to him only 


and enquired of him only; both are included 
in seeking him.. 3. Phat he walked in God's 
commandments,.not.only worshipped the true 
God, but worshipped him according to his 
own institution, and not ufter the doinys of 


7 


between good and evil. 


oa 


Jehoshaphat succeeds Asa. 


Israel, v. 4. Though the king of Israel was 
his neighbour and ally, yet he did not learn 
his way. Whatever dealings he had with 
him in civil matters, he would not have com- 
munion with him, nor comply with him in 
his religion. In this he kept close to the 
rule. 4. His heart was lifted up in the ways 
of the Lord (v. 6), or he lifted up his heart. 
He brought his heart to his work, and lifted 
up his heart in it; that is, he had a sincere 
regard to God in it. Unto thee, O Lord! do 
I lift up my soul. His heart was enlarged 
in that which is good, Ps. cxix. 32. He 
never thought he could do enough for God. 
He was lively and affectionate in his reli- 
gion, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, 
cheerful and pleasant in it; he went on in 
his work with alacrity, as Jacob, who, after 
his vision of God at Bethel, difted up his feet, 
Gen. xxix. 1, margin. He was bold and re- 
solute in the ways of God and went on with 
courage. His heart was lifted up above the 
consideration of the difficulties that were in 
the way of his duty; he easily got over them 
all, and was not frightened with winds and 
clouds from sowing and reaping, Eccl. xi. 4. 
Let us walk in the same spirit. 

III. What a useful man he was, not only 
a good man, but a good king. He not only 
was good himself, but did good in his genera- 
tion, did a great deal of good. 1. He took 
away the teachers of lies,-so images are called 
(Hab. ii. 18), the high places and the groves, 
vr. 6. It is meant of those in which idols 
were worshipped; for those that were dedi- 
cated to the true God only were not taken 
away, ch. xx. 33. It was only idolatry that 
he abolished. Nothing debauched the na- 
tion more than those idolatrous groves or 
images which he took away. 2. He sent 
forth teachers of truth. When he enquired 
into the state of religion in his kingdom he 
found his people generally very ignorant: 
they knew not that they did evil. Even in the 
last good reign there had heen little care 
taken to instruct them in their duty; and 
therefore Jehoshaphat resolves to begin his 
work at the right end, deals with them as 
reasonable creatures, will notlead them blind- 
fold, no, not into a reformation, but endea- 
vours to have them well taught, knowing 
that that was the way to have them well 
cured. In-this good work he employed, (1.) 
His princes. ‘Those about him he sent 
forth ; those in the country he sent to teach 
in the cities of Judah, v. 7. He ordered 
them, in the administration of justice, not 
only to correct the people when they did ill, 
but to teach them how to do better, and to 
give a reason for what they did, that the 
people might be informed of the difference 
The princes or 
judges upon the bench have a great oppor- 
tunity of teaching people their duty to God 
and man, and it is not out of their province, 
for the laws of God are to be looked upon 
as laws of the land. (2.) The Levites and 
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priests went with seve , one 
Judah, having the boo oe ww 
v. 8, 9. They were cal 
xxxiii. 10. Teaching was pat 
for which they had their mainte 
priests and the Levites had little 
But, it seems, they had neglected it 
tending perhaps that they could Re g 
people to hear them. ‘‘ Well,’’ says . 
shaphat, “ you shall go sienna with 
princes, and they with their authority , 
oblige the people to come and hear you 
then, if they be not well instructed, 
your fault.” What an abundance ¢ 
may be done when Moses and Aaron th 
hand in hand in the doing of it, when p 
with their power, and priests and I p 
with their scripture learning, agree 0 
the people the good knowledge of Gc 
their duty! ‘These itinerant judges a 
nerant preachers together were instru 
to diffuse a blessed light througha 
cities of Judah. But it is said, They he 
book of the law of the Lord with them, 
For their own direction, that thence 
might fetch all the instructions they ¢ 
the people, and not teach for doctrir 
commandments of men. [2.] For the ¢ 
tion of the people, that they might sé 
they had a divine warrant for what th 
and delivered to them that only w hicl 
received from the Lord. Note, Min 
when they go to teach the people, s 
have their Bibles with them. 
IV. What a happy man he was. I. 
happy he was in the favour of hi 
who signally owned and blessed 
Lord was with him (wv. 3); the si d 
Lord was his helper (so the Cha 
phrase); the Lord established the 
in his hand, v. 5. Those stand fi 
have the presence of God with th we 
the beauty of the Lord our God bee 
that will establish the work of a 
and establish us in our integrity. 
happy he was in the affections of Fe 
(v. 5): All Judah brought him pre 
acknowledgment of his kindness it 
ing preachers among them. Them 
is of true religion among a peo 
more there will be of conscientic = Ie 
A government that answers the en 
vernment will be supported. The e 
the favour both of God and his kingdt 
that he had riches and honour in abun 
It is undoubtedly true, though few ¥ 
lieve it, that religion and piety are 
friends to outward prosperity. And, 0) 
it follows immediately, His heart wa 
up in the ways of the Lord. Riches 4 
nour in abundance prove to many 
and a hindrance in the ways of the ; 
occasion of pride, security, and 
but they had a quite contrary 
Jehoshaphat: his abundance was 0 
wheels of his obedience, and the m 
had of the wealth of this world t 
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n ‘the = of the Lorp fell 
j all the kingdoms of the lands 
were round about Judah, so that 
made no war against Jehosha- 
><] i Also some of the Philistines 
Jehoshaphat presents, and 
silver; and the Arabians 
it him flocks, seven thousand 
‘ n hundred rams, and seven 
sand and seven hundred he goats. 
Jehoshaphat waxed great 
ngly; and he built in Judah 
stles, and cities of store. 13 And 
had much business in the cities of 
|; and the men of war, mighty 
valour, were in Jerusalem. 14 
se are the numbers of them 
to the house of their fa- 
ers: Oi Judah, the captains of thou- 
is; Adnah the chief, and with 
re hty men of valour three hun- 

15 And next to him 


wo hundred and Srcites thou- 
16 And next him was Ama- 
e son of Zichri, who willingly 
d himself unto the Lorn; aid 

Seifitae hundred. thousand 
hty men of valour. 17 And of 


min; Eliada a mighty man of 
: and with him armed men with 


; and with him a hundred and 
core thousand ready prepared for 
war. 19 These waited on the king, 
2 those whom the king put in the 
ced cities throughout all Judah. 
Ve have here a further account of Jeho- 
at's great prosperity and the flourishing 
his kingdom. 
had good interest in the neighbour- 
es and nations. Though he was 
haps so great a soldier as David 
might have made him their terror), 
) great a scholar as Solomon (which 
have made him their oracle), yet the 
Pthe Lord fell so upon them (that is, 
d so influenced and governed their spirits) 
had all a reverence for him, v. 10. 
None of them made war against him. 
vod providence so ordered it that, 
princes and priests were instruct- 
reforming the country, none of his 
ve him any molestation, to 
<i that good work. Thus 
Jacob and his sons were going to wor- 
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Jehoshayhat’s prosperity. 
ship at Bethel the terror of God was uvon 
the neighbouring cities, that they did noz 
pursue after them, Gen. xxxv. 5, and see 
Exod. xxxiv. 24. 2. Many of them brought 
presents to him (vr. 11), to secure his friend- 
ship. Perhaps these were a tribute imposed J 
upon them by Asa, who made himself mas- a 
ter of the cities of the Philistines and the 
tents of the Arabians, ch. xiv. 14,15. With 
the 7700 rams, and the same number of he- 
goats, which the Arabians brought, there was 
probablya proportionable number of ewes and 
lambs, she-goats and kids. 

II. He had very considerable stores laid 
up in the cities of Judah. He pulled down 
his barns, and built larger (. 12), castles and 
cities of store, for arms and victuals. He 
was a man of business, and aimed at the 
public good in all his undertakings, either to 
preserve the peace or prepare for war. : 

III. He had the militia in good order. It 
was never in better since David modelled 
it. Five lord-lieutenants (if I may so call 
them) are here named, with the numbers of y 
those under their command | (the serviceable d 
men, that were fit for war in their respective 
districts), three in Judah, and two in Pgs 
jamin. It is said of one of these great (O71- 
manders, Amasiah, that he willingly of 4 
himself unto the Lord (v. 16), not only to y \7 
king, to serve him in this post, but to 
Lord, to glorify him init. Hewasthem ; 
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eminent among them for religion; he a. {a 
cepted the place, not for the honour, or ae 
power, or profit of it, but for conscience’ ~~ 
sake towards God, that he might serve his an 


country. It was usual for great generals in 
then to offer of their spoils to the Lord, 1 
Chron. xxvi. 26. But this good man offered 
himself first to the Lord, and then his dedi- 
cated things. The number of the soldiers un- 
der these five generals amounts to 1,160,000 
men, a vast number for so small a com- 
pass of ground as Judah’s and Benjamin’s 
lot to furnish out-and maintain. Abijah 
could bring into the field but 400,000 (ch. 
xiii. 3), Asa not 600,000 (ch. xiv. 8), yet Je- 
hoshaphat has af command almost 1,200,000. 
But it must be considered, 1. That God had 
promised to make the seed of Abraham like 
the sand of the sea for number, 2. There 
had now been a long peace. We may 
suppose that the city of ac was very 
much enlarged. 4. Many had come over te 
them from the kingdom-of Israel (ch. xv. 19), 
which would increase the numbers of the 
people. 5. Jehoshaphat was under a special 
blessing of God, which made his affairs to 
prosper greatly. The armies, we may sup- 
pose, were dispersed all the country over, 
and each man resided for the most part on 
his own estate; but they appeared often, to 
be mustered and trained, and were ready at 
call whenever there was occasion. The com- 
manders waited on the king (w. 19) as officers 
of his court, privy-counsellors, and ministers 
of state. 


Jehiub slain i in shal iie. 


vith flatterers, especially flattering prophets, | For it came to 
_ mivho ery peace to them and prophesy nothing 
neut smooth things. 
frinto his ruin, and justly; for he hearkened 
o'to such, and preferred those that humoured 
Chim before a good prophet that gave him 
r fair warning of his danger. 
1 ‘or themselves that give their friends leave, 
; and particularly their ministers, to deal plain- 


Thus was Ahab cheated 


Those do best 


ly and faithfully with them, and take their 
reproofs not only patiently, but kindly. 
That counsel is not always best for us that 
is most pleasing tous. 4. Of the power of 
Satan, by the divine permission, in the child- 
ren of disobedience. One lying spirit can 
taake 400 lying prophets and make use o 
them to deceive Ahab, v..21. The devil 
becomes a murderer by being a liar and 
destroys men by deceiving them. 5. Of the 
justice of God in giving those up to strong 
delusions, to believe a lie, who will not re- 
ceive tiie love of the truth, but rebel against 
it, v. 21. Let the lying spirit prevail to 
entice those to their ruin that will not be per- 
suaded to their duty and happiness. 6. Of 
the hard case of faithful ministers, whose 
lot it has often been to be hated, and per- 
secuted, and ill-treated, for being true to 
their God and just and kind to the souls 
of men. Micaiah, for discharging a good 
conscience, was buffeted, imprisoned, and 
condemned to the bread and water of afflic- 
tion. But he could with assurance appeal 
to the issue, as all those may do who are 
persecuted for their faithfulness, v. 27. ‘The 
day will declare who is in the right and who 
in the wrong, when Christ will appear, to 
the unspeakable consolation of his perse- 
cuted people and the everlasting confusion 
of their persecutors, who will be made to see 
in that day (v. 24) what they will not now 
believe. 


28 So the king of Israel and Je- 
hoshaphat the king of Judah went up 
to Ramoth-gilead. 29 And the king 
of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, I will 
disguise myself, and will go to the 
battle ; but put thou on thy robes. 
So the king of Israel disguised him- 
self; and they went to the battle. 30 
Now the king of Syna had com- 
manded the captains of the chariots 
that were with him, saying, Fight ye 
not with small or great, save only with 
the king of Israel. 31 And it came 
to pass, when the captains of the 
chariots saw Jehoshaphat, that they 
said, It is the king of Israel. There- 


_fore they compassed about him to 


fight : but Jehoshaphat cried out, and 
the Lorp helped him; and God 
moyed them fo depart from him. 32 


f| stayed himself upin his chariot ag 
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captains of the: 
it was not the if Is 
turned back again from 

33 Anda certain man d: 
venture, and smote the 
between the joints of | 
therefore he said to his chario‘! 
Turn thine hand, that thou m 
carry me out of the host ;_ for 
wounded. 34 And the battle ine 
that day: howbeit the king of 


the Syrians until the even: a nd 
the time of the sun going dow 
died. 24 


We have here, 1. Good Jehoshap! 
posing himself in his robes, th 
gered, and yet delivered, We 
to think that Ahab, while he. pre 
friendship, really aimed at Jehosht 
life, tc take him off, that he might h 
management of his successor, who ¥ 
son-in-law, else he would never have 
him to enter into the battle with his 
on, which was but to et himself a 
mark to the enemy: and, if re 
tended that, it was as cmyrineigl 
of treachery as ever man was g ilty 
justly was he himself taken in the 
digged for his friend. The enemy h 
an eye upon the robes, and vigas rol 
tacked the unwary prince — nX¢ 
it was too late, wished himself i 
of the poorest soldier, rathout tha 
princely raiment. He cried ov 
his friends to relieve him (but Al 
care of that), or to his enemies, t 
their mistake, and let them know tha 
not the king of Israel. Or perhaps 
to God for succour and delivere 
else should he cry?) and he founé 
not in vain: The Lord helped him on 
distress, by moving the captains te 
from him, v.31. God has all men’ 
in his hand, and turns them as | he 
contrary to their own first i 
serve his purposes. Many are 
countably both to themselves and 
an invisible power moves them 
Ahab disguising himself, arm 
thereby as he thought securing 
yet slain, v.33. No art, no 
those whom God’ has appoin 
What can hurt those whom 
tect? And what can sheltens os 
God will destroy ? Jehoshe phat is 
his robes, Ahab killed in 
the race is not to the swift 1 
the strong. 

CHAP. XIX. 


We have here a further account of the good rei 
I. His return in peace to Jerusalem, ver. 
given him for his league with Ahab, and hi 


hoshaphat the king of Ju- 
arned to his house in peace 
m. 2 And Jehu the son 
the seer went out to meet 
said to king Jehoshaphat, 
thou help the ungodly, and 
that hate the Lorn? there- 
th upon thee from before 

3 Nevertheless there are 
ngs found in thee, in thatthou 
en away the groves out of the 
i hast prepared thine heart to 
d. 4 And Jehoshaphat dwelt 
em: and he went out again 
eh the people from Beer-sheba 
bunt Ephraim, and brought them 
% unto the Lorp God of their 


re is, I. The great favour God showed 
: aphat, 


ous expedition with Ahab, which 
like to have cost him dearly (v. 1): He 
rued to his house in peace. Notice is 
an of this to intimate, (1.) That he fared 
han he had expected. He had been 
ment peril, and yet came home in 
Whenever we return in peace to 
$s we ought to acknowledge God’s 
in preserving our going out and 
sin. But, if we have been kept 
more than ordinary dangers, we are 
ial manner bound to be thankful. 
but a step perhaps between us 
h, and yet we are alive. (2.) That 
better than he deserved. He was 
the way of his duty, had been out 
expedition which he could not well 
for to God and his conscience, and 
eturned in peace ; for God is not ex- 
mark what we do amiss, nor does 
thdraw his protection every time we 
it. (3.) That he fared better than 
of Israel did, who was brought 
. Though Jehoshaphat had said 
am as thou art, God distinguished 
e knows and owns the way of the 
s, but the way of the ungodly shall 
Distinguishing mercies are very 
Here were two kings in the field 
one taken and the other left, one 
me in blood, the other in peace. 
sending him a reproof for his affinity 
. It is a great mercy to be made 
our faults, and to be told in time 
we have erred, that we may repent 
end the error before it be too late. 
rophet by whom the reproof is sent is 
he son of Hanani. The father was an 


ee 
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eminent prophet in the last reign, as ap. 
peared by Asa’s putting him in the stocks for 
his plain dealing ; yet the son was not afraid 
to reprove another king. Paul would have 
his son Timothy not only not discouraged, but 
animated by his sufferings, 2 Tim. iii. 11, 14. 
(1.) The prophet told him plainly that he 
had done very ill in joining with Ahab: 
“Shouldst thou, a godly man, help the ungod- 
ly, give them a hand of fellowship, and lend 
them a hand of assistance?” Or, “ Shouldst 
thou love those that hate the Lord ; wilt thou 
lay those in thy bosom whom God beholds 
afar off?” It is the black character of 
wicked people that they are haters of God, 
Rom. i. 30. Idolaters are so reputed in the 
second commandment; and therefore it is 
not for those that love God to take delight 
in them or contract an intimacy with them. 
Do I not hate those, says David, that hate 
thee ? Ps. cxxxix. 21, 22. Those whom the 
grace of God has dignified ought not to de- 
base themselves. Let God’s people be of 
God’s mind. (2.) That God was displeased 
| with him for doing this : “There is wrath upon 
| thee from before the Lord, and thou must, 
| by repentance, make thy peace with him, or 
it will be the worse for thee.” He did so, 


‘bringing him back in safety from | and God’s anger was turned away. Yet his 


trouble, as recorded in the next chapter, was 
a rebuke to him for meddling with strife 
that belonged not to him. If he be so fond 
of war, he shall have enough of it. And the 
great mischief which his seed after him fell 
into by the house of Ahab was the just 
punishment of his affinity with that house. 
(3.) Yet he took notice of that which was 
praiseworthy, as it is proper for us to do 
when we give a reproof (v. 3): “ There are 
good things found in thee; and therefore, 
though God be displeased with thee, he does 
not, he will not, cast thee off.”’ His abolish- 
ing idolatry with a heart fixed for God and 
engaged to seek him was a good thing, 
which God accepted and would have him go: 
on with, notwithstanding the displeasure he 
had now incurred. 

II. The return of duty which Jehoshaphat. 
made to God for this favour. He took the 
reproof well, was not wroth with the seer 
as his father was, but submitted. Let the 
righteous smite me, tt shall be a kindness_ 
See what effect the reproof had upon him. 
1. He dwelt at Jerusalem (v. 4), minded his 
own business at home, and would not expose 
himself by paying any more such visits to 
Ahab. Rebuke a wise man, and he will be yet 
wiser, and will take warning, Prov. ix. 8, 9. 
2. To atone (as I may say) for the visit he 
had paid to Ahab, he made a pious profitable 
visitation of his own kingdom: He went 
out through the people in his own person from 
Beersheba in the south to Mount Ephriam 
}in the north, and brought them back to the 
Lord God of their fathers, that is, did all he 
could towards recovering them. (1.) By 
what the prophet said he perceived that his 


of the house of Judah,, for all the} Il. He erected a supreme court a 
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former attempts for reformation were well| 
pleasing to God, and therefore he revived | 
them, and did what was then left undone. 
It is good when commendations thus quick- 
en us to our duty, and when the more we 
are praised for doing well the more vigor- 
ous we are in well-doing. (2.) Perhaps he 
found that his late affinity with the idola- 
trous house of Ahab and kingdom of Israel | tion, and to. be a terror to evil-d 
had had a bad influence upon his own king-| probable that there were judges up ax 
dom. Many, we may suppose, were em-| the country before, but either they ne 
boldened to revolt to idolatry when they | their business or the people’ sli¢htec 
saw even their reforming king so intimate|so that the end of the institution » 
with idolaters; and therefore he thought) answered; and therefore it was née 
himself doubly obliged to do all he could to} it should be new-modelled, new m 
restore them. If we truly repent of our| ployed, and a new charge given them. 
sin, we shall do our utmost to repair the|is it which ishere done. © 
damage we have any way done by it to| I. He erected inferior courts of jus 
religion or the souls of others. We are par- | the several cities of the kingdom, o. & 
ticularly concerned to recover those that | judges of these courts were to keep t 
have fallen into sin, or been hardened in it,| ple in the. worship of God, to puni 
by our example. : ; violations of the law, and to decid 
5 And he set judges in the land|troversies between man and man. 1 
throughout all the fenced cities of Ju-| the charge he gave them (v. 6), in’ 


2 aa : we have, -¢ 
dah, city by city, 6 And said to the| “yi. means he foi sephses a 


judges, Take heed what ye'do: for] the keeping of them closely to thei 
ye judge not for man, but for the| and these are two :—(1.) Great cauti 
Lorp, who és with you in the judg- circumspection : Take heed what yout 
ment. 7 Wherefore now Jet the fear aes Aacoe ds Take fied: 9 4 om 
of the Lorp be upon you: take heed A ee ee he acme oe nent 
and do it: for there is no iniquity | ing any point of law, or the matte ; 
with the Lorp our God, nor respect | Judges, of all men, Haye need to | 
of \persons, nor taking of gifts. 8 
Moreover in Jerusalem did Jehosha- 
phat set of the Levites, and of the 
priests, and of the chief of the fathers 
of Israel, forthe judgmentofthe Lorp, 
and for controversies, when they re- 
turned to Jerusalem. 9 And hecharged 
them, saying, Thus shall ye do in the 
fear of the Lorn, faithfully, and with 
a perfect heart. 10 And what cause 


among them, to see \the laws put in 


; are three, 
soever shall come'to'you of your bre-| 0 hin ¢ | 
thren that dwell in their cities, between | pinisters they w big 
blood and blood, between law and| ordained by him : 
commandment, statutes and judg-| of for man, but for the Lord; you 
ments, ye shall even warn them that,|!§ ' glorify him, and serve, the intel 
his kingdom among men.” (2.) 


they trespass not against the Lorp, 
and so wrath come upon you, and 
upon your brethren: this do, and ye 
shall not trespass. 11 And, behold, i great | 
Amariah the chief priest is over you Ae am eh ltt 
, : Y, Nor re 

in all matters of the Lorp; and Ze-| Magistrates are called go 
badiah the son of Ishmael, the ruler | must endeavour to rese 


eye was upon thems “Ble is with y 
judgment, to take notice what you 


is n 
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ble him. © 
kine’s matters: also the Levites shadl MEAG e Rak eWhi 7 
be officers before you. Deal cou-|;7’ ine inferior courts, and which 
tageously, and the Lorp shall be} ment upon demurrers (to speak 1 
with the good. guage of our own Jaw), special ¥ 


_ This court sat in Jerusalem ;. 
were set the thrones of judgment : 
would be under the inspection of 
himself. Observe, 
causes cognizable in this court ; 
y were of two kinds, as with us:— 
eas. of the crown, called here the judg- 
"the Lord, because the law of God 
law of the realm. All criminals 
ed with the breach of some part 
aw and were said to offend against his 
lis crawn and dignity. (2.) Common 
etween party and party, called here 
rsies (v. 8) and causes of their bre- 
(v.10), differences between blood and 
is refers to Deut. xvii. 8), between 
od of the person slain and the blood 
man-slayer. Since the revolt of the 
tribes all the cities of refuge, except 
anced to the kingdom of Israel ; 
erefore, we may suppose, the courts of 
le, or the horns of the altar, were 
used as sanctuaries in that case, and 
¢ the trial of homicides was reserved for 
vat Jérusalem. If the inferior judges 
‘agree about the sense of any law or 
dment, any statute or judgment, this 
must determine the controversy. 
the judges of this court were some of 
ites and priests that were most learned 
iw, eminent for wisdom, and of ap- 
integrity, and some of the chief of the 
Of Israel, peers of the realm, as | may 
m, or persons of age and experience, 
had been men. of business, who would 
‘host competent judges of matters of 
‘the priests and Levites were of the 
f the law. 
1e two chiefs, or presidents, of this 
Amariah, the high priest, was to pre- 
ecclesiastical causes, to direct the 
| ind be the mouth of it, or perhaps to 
‘consulted in cases which the judges 
lyes doubted of. Zebadiah, the prime- 
ter of that state, was to preside i in all 
causes, v. 11. Thus there are diversi- 
ifts and operations, but all from the 
pirit, and for the’ good of the body. 
‘best understand. the matters of the 
others the king’s matters ; neither can 
the other, I have no need of thee, for 
Israel has need of both; and, as every 
s received the gift, so let him minister 
ame. Blessed be God both for magis- 
and ministers, scribes and statesmen, 
f books and men of business. 
ne inferior officers of the court. “ Some 
e _Levites (such as had not abilities to 
them for judges) shall be officers be- 
you, *v. 11. They were to bring causes 
i‘ court, and to see the sentence of 
udges executed. And these hands and 
‘as necessary in their places as the 
ea heads (the judges) in theirs. 
7 ne charge which the king gave them. 
| must see to it that they acted 
a good principle ; they must do all in 
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vst 
: 


Py aegis prayer to bale 


the fear of the Lord, setting; him always 
before them, and then they would act faith- 
fully, conscientiously, and with a: perfect 
upright heart, v: 9: (2.) They must make 
it) their: great} and constant care to prevent, 
sin, to warn the people that they trespass not 
against the Lord, inspire them with a dread 
of sin, not only as hurtful to themselves and 
the public peace, but: as| an’ offence ito God; 
and that;which would bring wrath upon the 
people if they committed it. and upon the 
magistrates if they did not punish it. “ This 
do, and you shall not trespass ;”’ this implies 
that those who have power in their hands: 


contract the, guilt| of sim themselves if they: 


do not,use their power for the preventing) 
and restraining of sin in others. “ You 
trespass if you do not keep them from tres- 
passing.” (3.) They must act with resolu- 
tion. ‘‘ Deal courageously, and fear not the 
face, of. man; be bold and daring in the dis- 
charge of your duty, and, whoever is against 
you, God will protect you: The Lord shall be 
with the good.’ Wherever he finds agood man, 
agood magistrate, he will befounda good God. 
CHAP. XX, 


We have here, I. The great danger and distress that Jehoshaphat 
and his kingdom were in from, a foreign invasion, ver. 1,2. II 
The pious course he took, for their safety, by fasting, and pray 
ing, and seeking God, ver. 3—13, ILI. The assurance which 
God, by a prophet, immediately gave thenr of victory, ver. 
14—17. IV: Their thankful believing reception of those as- 
surances, ver. 18—2l. WV. The defeat which God gave to their 
enemies thereupon, ver. 22—25. WI. A solemn thanksgiving 
which they kept for their victory, and for the happy conse- 
quences. of it, ver. 26—30." VII. The conclusion of the reign of 
Jehoshaphat, not without some blemishes, ver. 31—37. 


'T came to pass after this also, that 
- the children of Moab, and the 
children of Ammon, and with them 
other beside the Ammonites, came 


against Jehoshaphat to battle. 2 


Then there came some that told Je- 
hoshaphat, saying, There cometh a, 
great multitude against thee from be- 
yond the'sea on this side Syria; and, 
behold, they be in Hazazon-tamar, 
which ts En-gedi. 3 And Jehosha- 
phat feared, and set. himself to seek 
the Lorp, and proclaimed a fast 
throughout all Judah. 4 And Judah 
gathered themselves together, to ask 


help of the Lorp: even out of all. 


the cities of Judah they came to seek 
the Lorp. 5 And Jehoshaphat stood. 
in the congregation of Judah and Je- 
rusalem, in the house of the Lorp, 
before the new court, 6 And said, 
O Lorp God of our fathers, art not 
thou God in heaven? and rulest not 
thou over all the kingdoms of the 
heathen? and in thine hand is there 
not power and might, so that none 
is able to withstand thee? 7 Ari 
not thou our God, who didst drive 


Jehoshaphat's prayer to God, 


out the inhabitants of this land before 
thy people Israel, and gavest it to the 
seed of Abraham thy friend for ever? 8 
And they dwelt therein, and have built 
thee a sanctuary therein for thy name, 
saying, 9 If, when evil cometh upon 
us, as the sword, judgment, or pesti- 
lence, or famine, we stand before this 
house, and in thy presence, (for thy 
name is in this house,) and cry unto 
thee in our affliction, then thou wilt 
‘hear and help. 10 And now, behold, 
the children of Ammon and Moab 
and mount Seir, whom thou wouldest 
not let Israel invade, when they came 
out of the land of Egypt, but they 
turned from them, and destroyed 
them not; 11 Behold, I say, how 
they reward us, to come to cast us 
out of thy possession, which thou hast 
given us to inherit. 12 O our God, 
wilt thou not judge them? for we 

have no might against this great com- 
pany that cometh against us ; neither 
know we what to do: but our eyes 
are upon thee. 13 And all Judah 
stood before the Lorp, with their 
little ones, their wives, and _ their 
children. 


We left Jehoshaphat, in the foregoing 
chapter, well employed in reforming his 
kingdom and providing for the due admi- 
nistration of justice and support of religion 
in it, and expected nothing but to hear of 
the peace and prosperity of his reign ; but 
here we have him in distress, which distress, 
however, was followed by sucha glorious de- 
liverance as was an abundant recompence for 
his piety. If we meet with trouble in the 
way of duty, we may believe it is that God 
may have an opportunity of showing us so 
much the more of his maryellous loving- 
kindness. We have here, 

I. A formidable invasion of Jehoshaphat’s 
kingdom by the Moabites, and Ammonites, 
and their auxiliaries, v.1. Jehoshaphat was 
surprised with the intelligence of it when 
the enermy had already entered his country, 
v. 2. What pretence they had to quarrel 
with Jehoshaphat does not appear; they are 
said to come from beyond the sea, meaning 
the Dead Sea, where Sodom had stood. It 
should seem, they marched through those of 
the ten tribes that lay beyond Jordan, and 
they gave them passage through their bor- 
ders; so ungrateful were they to Jehosha- 
phat, who had lately put his hand to help 
them in recovering Ramoth-Gilead: Several 
nations joined in this confederacy, but espe- 
cially the children of Lot, whom the rest 
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from it, though it has been to us 


helped, Ps. lxxxiii. 6 
nations had feared Jehosh 
but perhaps his affinity 
lessened him in their esteem, pe 
some intimation that his God 
with him for it, which they fave 2¢ 
give them an opportunity to need 
his kingdom. 
II. The preparation Jehoshaphat 
against the invaders. No mention is 
of his mustering his forces, which 
is most probable he did, for God m 
trusted in the use of means. But his 
care was to obtain the favour of Go 
secure him on his side, which ‘perha 
was the more solicitous about because h 
been lately told that there was wrath 
him from before the Lord, ch. xix. 2. 
he is of the mind of his father David. 
must be corrected, yet let us not tas 
hands of man. 1. He feared. 
ness of guilt made him fear. Thos 
have least sin are most sensible of it. 
surprise added to the fright. Hol 
spur to prayer and preparation, Heb. 
2 He set himself to seek the Lord, at 
the first place, to make him his f 
Those that would seek the Lord so as’ 
him, and to find favour with him, m 
themselves to seek him, must do ii 
fixedness of thought, with sincerity 
tention, and with the utmost vigour 
solution to continue seeking him. 
proclaimed a fast throughout all Ju 
pointed a day of humiliation and 
that they might join together in conf 
their sins and asking help of the Lore 5 
ing from bodily refreshments, upon st 
traordinary occasions, is a token 0 
judging for the sins we have commil 
own ourselves unworthy of the bre 
eat, and that God hight justly 
from us), and of self-denial for th 
fasting for sin implies a resoluti 


morsel. Magistrates are to call th 
to the duty of fasting and prayer u po 
occasions, that it may be a nation 
and so may obtain national mercies. 
people readily assembled out of all ti 
of Judah in the court of the templ e 
in prayer (v. 4), and they stood be 
Lord, as beggars at his door, 
wives and children; they and ft 
were in danger, and therefore 
their families with them to seek 
“Lord, we are indeed a provok 
that deserve to be abandoned t 
here are little ones that are inno 
them perish in the storm. Nineve 
spared for the sake of the little ones, 
iv. 11. ‘The place they met in was th 
the Lord, before the new court, ony 
haps lately added to the former ¢ 

as some think, which was called 
the women) ; thus they came \ y 
that gracious promise which God | ha 


. 
Pe 


to Solomon s prayer, ch. vii. 15. 
all be attentive to the prayer that is 
is place. 5. Jehoshaphat himself 
mouth of the congregation to God, 
ot devolve the work upon his chap- 
‘Though the kings were forbidden to 
sense, they were allowed to pray and 
as Solomon and Jehoshaphat here. 
ayer Jehoshaphat prayed, upon this 
on, is here recorded, or part of it; and 
ellent prayer itis. (1.) He acknow- 
es the sovereign dominion of the divine 
ence, gives to God the glory of it and 
s to himself the comfort of it (v. 6): 
t not thou God in heaven? No doubt 
ou art, which none of the gods of the hea- 
1 are; make it to appear then. Is not 
minion, supreme over kingdoms them- 
_and universal, over all kingdoms, even 
of the heathen that know thee not? 
ol these heathen then; set bounds to 
daring threatening insults. Is there 
thy hand the power and might which 
able to withstand? Lord, exert it on 
ir behalf. Glorify thy own omnipotence.” 
.) He lays hold on their covenant-relation 
od and interest in him. “Thou that 
God in heaven art the God of our fathers 
) and our God, v.7. Whom should we 
ek to, whom should we trust to, for relief, 
to the God we have chosen and served >” 

.) He shows the title they had to this good 
nd they were now in possession of ; an in- 
mutable title it was: ‘Thou gavest it to 
‘seed of Abrahum thy friend. He was thy 
iend (this is referred to, James ii. 23, to 
‘the honour of Abraham, that he was 
the friend of God); we are his seed, 
pe to be beloved for the father’s sake,” 
om. xi. 28; Deut. vii. 8, 9. “We hold this 
nd by grant from thee. Lord, maintain 
y own grant, and warrant it against all 
yjust claims. . Suffer us not to be cast out 
" thy possession. We are tenants; thou 
our Jandlord; wilt thou not hold thy 
mn?” v.11. Those that use what they 
we for God may comfortably hope that he 
ill secure it to them. (4.) He makes men- 
‘Ai the sanctuary, the temple they had 
| for God’s name (v. 8), not as if that 
erited any thing at God’s hand, for of his 
they gave him, but it was such a token 
d’s favourable presence with them that 
7 ad promised themselves he would hear 
help them when, in their distress, they 
ied to him before that house, v. 8, 9. 
Lord, when it was built it was intended 
rthe encouragement of our faith at such 
time as this. Here thy name 1s; here we 
Lord, help us, for the glory of thy 
(5.) He pleads the ingratitude and 
pustice of his enemies: ‘‘ We are such as 
e thy. glory to appear for; they are 
it will be thy glory to appear against; 
.] They ill requite our ancient kind- 
Thou wouldst not let Israel invade 
© give them any disturbance.” Deut. 


- 
“ 


ii. 5, 9, 19, Meddle not with the Edomites, 
distress not the Moabites, come not nigh the 
children of Ammon, no, not though they pro- 
voke you. “* Yet now see how they invade 
us.” Wemay comfortably appeal to God 
against those that render us evil for good. 
[2.] “They break in upon ourancient rights. 
They come to cast us out of our possessions, 
and seize our land for themselves. O/ our 
God, wilt thow not judge them? v. 12. Wilt 
thou not give sentence against them, and 
execute it upon them?” ‘The justice of God 
is the refuge of those that are wronged. 
(6.) He professes his entire dependence upon 
God for deliverance. Though he had a great 
army on foot, and well disciplined, yet he 
said, “ We have no might against this great 
company, none without thee, none that we 
can expect any thing from without thy spe- 
cial presence and blessing, none to boast of, 
none to trust to ; but our eyes are upon thee. 
We rely upon thee, and from thee is all our 
expectation. The disease seems’ desperate: 
we know not what to do, are quite ata loss, in 
a great strait. But this is a sovereign re- 
medy, our eyes are upon thee, an eye of ac- 
knowledgment and humble submission, an 
eye of faith and entire dependence, an eye 
of desire and hearty prayer, an eye of hope 
and patient expectation. In thee, O God! 
do we put our trust ; our souls wait on thee.” 


14 Then upon Jahaziel the son of 
Zechariah, the son of Benaiah, the 
son of Jeiel, the son of Mattaniah, a 
Levite of the sons of Asaph, came the 
Spirit of the Lorp im the midst of 
the congregation; 15 And he said, 
Hearken ye, all Judah, and ye inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem, and thou king 
Jehoshaphat, Thus saith the Lorp 
unto you, Be not afraid nor dismayed 
by reason of this great multitude; for 
the battle zs not your’s, but God’s. 16 
To morrow go ye down against them: 
behold, they come up by the cliff of 
Ziz; and ye shall find them at the 
end of the brook, before the wilder- 
ness of Jeruel. 17 Ye shall not need 
to fight in this battle: set yourselves, 
stand ye stz/l, and see the salvation 
of the Lorp with you, O Judah and 
Jerusalem: fearnot,nor bedismayed; 
to morrow go out against them: for 
the Lorp will be with you. 18 And 
Jehoshaphat bowed his head with his 
face to the ground: and all Judah and 
theinhabitants of Jerusalem fell before 
the LorD, worshipping the Lorp. 19 
And the Levites, of the children of the 
Kohathites, and of the children of the 
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pis fist Sy ‘tweed a | 
Korhites, stood upto praise the leeds as, f 
Godof Teradiwith a loud voicéon high. Lae ANY 


We have here God’s gracious. answer to 
Jehoshaphat’s prayer; and it was a speedy 
answer. While he was yet speaking God 
heard: before the congregation was dis- 
missed they had assurance given them that 
they should be victorious; for it is never in 
vainito seck, God: 1.. The spirit of .pro- 
phecy came upon a Levite that was present, 
not in any place of eminency, but in the 
midst of the congregation, v. 14. ‘The Spirit, 
like the wind, blows where and on whom he 
listeth. He was/of the sons of Asaph, and 
therefore one of the singers; on, that office 
God would put an honour., Whether he 
was a prophet before this or no is uncertain,, 
most probably he was, which would make 
him the more regarded. ‘There needed no 
sign, the thing itself was, to be, performed 
the very next day, and that would be con- 
firmation enough to hi prophecy... 2, He 
encouraged them to trust, in God, though 
the danger was very threatening (v.15) :.“<. Be 
not afraid; you have admitted fear enough 
to bring you to God, do not now admit) that 
which will drive you from him again. » The 


_ batile is not yours ; it is not im your own 


strength, not for your own cause, that you 
engage; the batile is God’s: he does and 
will, as you have desired, interest himself in 
the cause.” 3. He gives them intelligence 
of the motions of the enemy, and orders 
them to march towards them, with par- 


‘ ticular directions where they should, find 


them. To-morrow (the day after the fast) 
go you down against them, v. 16,17. ‘It is 
fit that he who commands the deliverance 
should command those for whom the. de- 
liverance is to be wrought, and giye the 
necessary orders, both for time and place. 
4, He assures them that they should be, not 
the glorious instruments, but the joyful 
spectators, of the total defeat of the enemy : 
“‘ You shall not need to strike a stroke ; the 
work shall be dene to your hands; only 
stand still and see it,” v.17. As Moses 
said to Israel at the Red Sea (Exodi xiv. 13), 
“God is with you, who is able to do his 
work himself, and will do it. If the battle 
be his, the victory shall be his too.” Let 
but the Christian soldier go out against his 
spiritual enemies, and the God of peace will 
tread them under his feet and make him more 
than a conqueror. 5. Jehoshaphat and his 
people receiyed these assurances with faith, 
reverence, and thankfulness. (1.) They bowed 
their heads, Jehoshaphat first, and then all 
the people, fell before the Lord, and: wor- 
shipped, receiving with a holy awe/and fear 
of God this token of his favour, and saying 
with faith, Be it unto us according to thy 
word. (2.) They lifted up their voices in 
praise to God, v.19. An active faith can 
give thanks fora promise though it be not 
yet performed, knowing that God’s bonds 


morning, and watie| 
derness of Tekoa : an ; 
forth, Jeho mapa stood a | 
Hear’ aie and ye inh 
ants of Jerusalem;) Believe in~ 
Lorp your God, so shall ye si 
blished; believe his praphiges.2 
ye prosper... 24 An when. af 
consulted with the people, heappo 
ed singers unto the Lorp, ae t 
should praise the beauty of holi 
as they went,out before the a dean 
to say, Praise the Lorp; forbis me 
endureth for ever. 22 And when t 
began to sing and to praise, the Le 
set ain busta against the child 
of Ammon, Moab, and mount § 
which were come against Judah; 
they were smitten. 23 For the eh 
ren of Ammon and Moab stood 
against the inhabitants of 1 mount 
utterly to slay and destroy somal 
when they had made an end 
inhabitants of Seir, every | celal 
to destroy another. 24 ‘And 4 
Judah came toward. the watch to 
in the wilderness, they looked 
the multitude, and, behold, the rn 
dead bodies fallen to ‘the earth, | 
none escaped. 25 And when J 
shaphat and. his people. came to: 
away the spoil of them, they fo 
among them in abundance both ri 
with the dead bodies, and prec 
jewels, which they. stripped. off 
themselves, more than. they « 
carry away: and they were thr 
in gathering of the spoil itwass¢ 
26 And on the fourth d ay they as 
bled themselves in the ville 
chah ; for therethey blessed the Lo 
therefore the name of the er 
was called, The valley, of Bera 
unto this day. 27 Then th ii 
every man of Judah and « 
and Jehoshaphat in the fein 
them, to go again to Jertisale 
joy ;, for the Lorp hac made t 
rejoice over their enemies. 28 
they came to: en 
teries and harps and 
the house of the Lorb. 
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= ‘on all the kingdoms | none escaped: bee God did when his people 
- ; began to sing te praise (v. 22), for he de- 
- oe ae ais _they mali lights to furnish those with matter for praise 
oe cog that have hearts for'it. We read of his be- 
of Israel. - 30 So ‘the|ing angry at the prayers of kis people (Ps. 
i Sehoshaphiat was quiet: for|Ixxx. 4), but never at their praises. When 
gave him rest round about. | they did but begin the work of praise God 
perfected the work of ‘their deliverance. 
mave here the foregoing prayer an-| What ground there was for their jealousies 
a the foregoing promise performed, one of another does not appear, perhaps 
otal overthrow of the enemies’ forces| there was none; but so it was that the Am- 
e triumph (for so it was rather than a| monites and the Moabites fell foul upon the 
) of Jehoshaphat’s forces over them. { Edomites and cut them off,,and then they 
Never was army drawn out to the field | fell out with one another and cut one another 
ile as Jehoshaphat’s army was. He} off, v. 23. Thus God often) makes wicked 
s ready prepared for war (ch. xvii. | people instruments of destruction to one an- 
“ba hides is no notice taken of their} other; and what alliances can be so firm as 
‘equipment, their swords or spears, | to keep those together whom God designs to 
r shields or bows. But Jehoshaphat | dash‘in pieces one against another? See the 
eare, 1. That faith should be their ar- | mischievous consequences of divisions which 
As they went forth, instead of call-| neither of the contending parties can give 
to handle their arms, and: stand'to | any good account of the reason of» Those 
m, to keep ranks, observe orders, and fight | are wretchedly infatuated, to their ruin, that 
mitly, He bade them believe in the Lord | fall’ foul upon their friends as if they were 
i give credit to his word in the mouth | enemies. 
prophets, and assured them that then| III. Never was spoil so cheerfully divided, 
hould prosper and be established, v. 20. | for Jehoshaphat’s army had nothing to do 
t is true courage which faith imspires a besides ; the rest was done for them. When 
ith; nor will any thing contribute | they came to the view of this vast army, in- 
the establishing of the heart in| stead of finding living men to fight with, 
ing times than a firm belief of the power, | they found them all dead men, and their car- 
rey, and promise of God. The heart | cases spread as dung upon the face of the 
fixed ‘that thus trusteth in the Lord, and is| earth, v. 24. See how rich God is in mercy 
fim perfect peace. In our spiritual con-} to those that call upon him in truth, and 
ts, this is the victory, this is the ‘pros-| how often he out-does the prayers and ex- 
fy; even our faith. 2. That praise and | pectations of his people. Jehoshaphat and 
mksgiving should be their vanguard, v.21. | his people prayed to be delivered from being 
aphat called a council of war, and it | spoiled by the enemy; and God not only de- 
blved to appoint singers to go out be-|livered them, but enriched them «with the 
army, te charge in the front, who a spoil of the enemy... The plunder of the field 
else to do but to praise God, was very great. and very rich. They found 
ise holiness, which is his beauty, ‘a precious jewels with the dead bodies, which 
se him as they did in the temple (that yet could not save them from being loath- 
y of holiness) with that ancient and|some carcases. The spoil was more than 
id doxology which eternity itself will not | they could carry away at once, and they were 
thread-bare, Praise the Lord ; for his} three days in gathering it, v.25. . Now it ap- 
dureth for ever. By this strange ad-}| peared what was God’s end in bringing this 
towards the field of battle, Jehosha-| great army against Judah; it was to humble 
intended to express his firm reliance | them and prove them, that he might do them 
Don fe the word of God (which enabled him | good in their latter end! It seemed at firstia 
) triumph before the battle), to animate his | disturbance to their reformation, but it proyed 
joldiers, to confound the enemy, and to | a recompence of it. 
gage God on their side ; for praise pleases| IV.Never was victory celebrated with 
better than all Surnt-offering and)sa-| more solemn and enlarged ‘thanksgivings. 
1. They kept a day of praise in ‘the camp, 
before they drew their forces out of the field. 
Many thanksgivings, no, doubt, were/offered 
up to God immediately; but on the fourth 
day they assembled in a valley, where they 
blessed God with so much’ Zeal and fervency 
that.that day’s work gavé a name‘ to the 
place, the valley of Berachah,|that is, of bless- 
ing, v. 26. ,.The remembrance of this work 
iments, whom:God ‘struck with such | of wonder was hereby perpetuated, for the 
sion ‘that, they fell upon’ their own) encouragement of succeeding generations tc 
as if they had been enemies, and} trust inGod. 2. Yet they did not think this 
y one helped to destroy ‘another, so that} enough, \but:came im solemn procession, al 
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Never was army so unaccountably de- 
ed as that of the enemy; not by thun- 
5 or hail, or the sword of an angel, not by 
t o! sword, or strength of arm, or any 
ising alarm, like that which a oh 


Tr, as aehop Patrick thinks, their own 
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Jehoshaphat’s navy wrecked. 


ma body, and Jehoshaphat at the. head of 
them, to Jerusalem, that the country, as they 
passed along, might join with them in their 
praises, and that they might give thanks for 
the mercy where they had by prayer obtained 
it, in the house of the Lord, v.27, 28. Praising 
God must not be the work of a day only ; but 
our praises, when we have received mercy, 
must be often repeated, as our prayers were 
when we were in the pursuit of it. Every 
day we must bless God; as long as we live, 
and while we have any being, we must praise 
him, spending our time in that work in which 
we hope to spend our eternity. Public mer- 
cies call for public acknowledgments in the 
courts of the Lord’s house, Ps. cxvi. 19. 

V. Never did victory turn to a better ac- 
count than this; for, 1. Jehoshaphat’s king- 
dom was hereby made to look very great and 
considerable abroad, v.29. When they heard 
that God fought thus for Israel, they could 
not but say, There is none like unto the God 
of Jeshurun, and Happy art thou, O Israel ! 
It begat in the neighbours a reverence of 
God and a cautious fear of doing any injury 
to his people. It is dangerous fighting | 
against those who have God with them. 
2. It was made very easy and quiet at home, 
v. 30. (1.) They were quiet among them- 
selves. ‘Those that were displeased at the 
destroying of the images and groves were 
now satisfied, and obliged to own that since 
the God of Israel could deliver after this sort 
ne only is to be worshipped, and in that way 
only which he himself has appointed. (2.) 
‘They were quiet from the fear of insults from 
their neighbours, God having given them 
rest round about. And, if he give rest, who 
can give disturbance? 

31 And Jehoshaphat reigned over 
Judah: he was thirty and five years 
old when he began to reign, and he 
reigned twenty and five years in Je- 
rusalem. And his mother’s name was 
Azubah the daughter of Shilhi. 32 
And he walked in the way of Asa his 
father, and departed not from it, doing 
that which was right in the sight of 
the Lorp. 33 Howbeit the high 
places were not taken away: for as 
yet the people had not prepared their 
hearts unto the God of their fathers. 
34 Now the rest of the acts of Jeho- 
shaphat, first and last, behold, they 
are written in the book of Jehu the 
son of Hanani, who 7s mentioned in 
the book of the kings of Israel. 35 
And after this did Jehoshaphat king 
of Judah join himself with Ahaziah 
king of Israel, who did very wickedly: 
86 And he joined himself with him 
to make ships to go to Tarshish: and 


Da oan te 
taht aA 


37 Then Eliezer the son 
of Mareshah prophesied ag 
hoshaphat, saying, Because 
joimed thyself with Ahaziah, the | 
hath broken thy works. An 
ships were broken, that they wei 
able to go to Tarshish. 


We are now drawing towards the el 
the history of Jehoshaphat’s reign, for 
ther account of which those who live 
this book was published were refe 
authentic history of it, written by 
prophet (ch. xix. 2), which was then 
v. 34. This was the general character 
reign, that he did that which was right 
sight of the Lord, kept close to the wi 
of God himself and did what he could ti 
his people close to it. But two thi 
here to be lamented:—1. The peop 
retained a partiality for the high places 
Those that were erected to the hone 
strange gods were taken away (ch. 3 
but those where the true God was 
shipped, being less culpable, were th 
allowable, and Jehoshaphat was loth 
oblige the people so far as to take the 
for as yet they had not prepared their 
to serve the God of their fathers. 
complied with Jehoshaphat’s reformat 
cause they could not for shame do ot 
but they were not hearty in it, did no! 
their hearts to God in it, did not a 
from any good principle nor with an 
resolution: and the best magistrates 
bring to pass what they would, in 
tion, when the people are cool in it. — 
hoshaphat himself still retained a pa 
for the house of Ahab, because he ha 
ried his son to a daughter of that - 
though he had been plainly reprove 
and had like to have smarted for it. | 
and knew that Ahaziah, the son of Ah: 
very wickedly, and therefore could 1 
pect to prosper; yet he joined himse 
him, not in war, as with his father, 
trade, became his partner in an Hast 
fleet bound for Ophir, v. 35,36. 1 
an emphasis laid upon the time—@ fe 
after God had done such great thi 
him, without any such scandalous 
nicious confederacies, given him m 
victory, but wealth, yet after this to; 
join himself with a wicked king was 
grateful. After God had given him 
deliverance as this should he again break 
commandments, and join in apinit l 
people of these abominations? What 
expect but that God should be angry wi 
Ezra ix. 13, 14. Yet he sends to | 
show him his error and bring him to} 
ance, (1.) By a prophet, who foret 
blasting of his project, v. 37. K 
a storm, which broke the ships in 
before they set eail, by which he was 


4 


nce with Ahaziah ; and it 
he warning, for, when Aha- 

ssed him to join with him, 
ol Kings xxii. 49. See how 
thing it is to join in friendship 
ty with evil-doers. It is a hard 
reak off from it. A man may 
keep himself. from being taken 
than recover himself out of it. 
CHAP. XXI. 


did any kingdom change its king so much for the 
did, when Jehoram, one of the vilest, succeeded 
t, one of the best. Thus were they punished for 
T a peticr use of Jehoshaphat’s good government, aud 
ness (or coldness at least) to his reformation, 
that knew not how to value a good king are 
d with a bad one. Here is, I. Jehoram’s elevation 
yer. 1—3. HI. The wicked course he took to 
ff in it, by the murder of his brethren, ver. 4. 
atries and other wickedness he was guilty of, ver. 
. The prophecy of Elijah against him, ver. 12—15. 
ments of God upon him, in the revolt of his subjects 
ver.S—10) and the success of his enemies against 
16, 17, VL. His miserable sickness and inglorious exit, 
Vil. The preservation of the house of David not- 
ling, ver. 7. 


W Jehoshaphat slept with his 
athers, and was buried with his 
in the city of David. And 
ram his son reigned in his stead. 

he had brethren the sons of 
aphat, Azariah, and Jehiel, and 
, and eee and Michael, 
hephatiah : all these were the 
of ee king of Israel. 


5 ell with fenced cities in 
: but the kingdom gave he to 
m ; because he was “the first- 
4 Now when Jehoram was 
up to the kingdom of his father, 
re ened himself, and slew all 
brethren with the sword, and 
rs also of the princes of Israel. 
horam was thirty and two years 
ien he began to reign, and he 
d eight years in Jerusalem. 6 
walked in the way of the kings 
ael, like as did the house of 
for he had the daughter of 
to wife: and he wrought that 
h was evil in the eyes ofthe Lorn. 
wbeit the Lorp would not de- 
‘the house of David, because 
2 covenant that he had made with 
and as he promised to give a 
9 him and to his sons for ever. 
tis days the Edomites revolted 
under the dominion of Judah, 
aade themselves a king. 9 Then 
ram went forth with his princes, 
his chariots with him: and he 
by night, and smote the 


conceal their malice. 
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Edemites which compassed him in, 
and the captains of the chariots. 10 
So the Edomites revolted from under 
the hand of Judah unto this day. 
The same time also did Libnah revolt 
from under his hand ; because he had 
forsaken the Lorp God of his fathers. 
11 Moreover he made high places in 
the mountains of Judah, and caused 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem to com- 
mit fornication, and compelled Judah 
thereto. 


We find here, 

I. That Jehoshaphat was a very careful 
indulgent father to Jehoram. He had many 
sons, who are here named (v. 2), and it is 
said (v. 13) that they were better than Je- 
horam, had a great deal more wisdom and 
virtue, and lived up to their education, which 
he went counter to. 
ful, and any of them more fit for the crown 
than he; and yet, because he was the first- 
born (v. 3), his father secured the kingdom 
to him, and portioned his brethren and dis- 
posed of them so as that they would be easy 
and give him no disturbance ; as Abraham, 
when he made Isaac his heir, dismissed his 
other children with gifts. Herein Jehosha- 
phat was very kind and fair to his son, which 
might have obliged him to be respectful to 
him, and tread in the steps of so good a 
father. But it is no new thing for the child- 
ren that have been most indulged by their 
parents to be least dutiful to them. Whether 
in doing this he acted wisely and well for 
his people, and was just to them, I cannot 
say. His birthright entitled him to a double 
portion of his father’s estate, Deut. xxi. 17. 
But if he appeared utterly unfit for govern- 
ment (the end of which is the good of the 
people), and likely to undo all that his father 
had done, it would have been better perhaps 
to have set him aside, and taken the next 
that was hopeful, and not inclined as he was 
to idolatry. Power is a sacred thing, with 
which men may either do much good or 
much hurt; and therefore Detur digniori— 
Let him that deserves it have it. Salus popult 
suprema lezc—The security of the peopleis the 


first consideration. 


Tl. That Jehoram was a most barbarous 
brother to his father’s sons. As soon as he 
had settled himself in the throne he slew all 
his brethren with the sword, either by false 
accusation, under colour of law, or rather 
by assassination. By some wicked hand or 
other he got them all murdered, pretending 
(it is likely) that he could not think himself 
safe in the government till they were taken 
out of the way. Those that mean ill them- 
selves are commonly, without cause, jealous 
of those aboutthem. The wicked fear where 
no fear is, or pretend to do so, in order to 
Jehoram, it is likely 


They were very hope— 
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2 CHRONICLES. 
for their ‘trans 


Jenoram’s miserable end 


hated his brethren and slew them for the 
same reason that Cain hated Abel and slew 


him, because their piety condemned his:im-| 12 And there 
, piety and won them that esteem with the | him from Elijah the 


people which he had lost. With them, he 
slew divers of the princes of Israel, who ad- 
hered to them, or were likely to avenge their 
death. The princes of Judah, those who 
had taught the good knowledge of the Lord 
(ch. xvii. 7), are here called princes. of Israel, 
as before fathers of Israel (ch. xix. 8), be- 


Thus saith the Lorn € of 
thy father, Because thou hi 
walked in the ways of Jeho 
thy father, nor in the ways 
king of Judah, 13 But hast 


cause they were Israelites indeed, men of in- 
The sword which the good father 
had put into their hands this wicked son 
Woe unto him 


tegrity. 


sheathed in their bowels. 
that thus foundeth a kingdom in blood (Hab. 


ii, 12); it will prove a foundation that will 


sink the superstructure. 

III, That, Jehoram was a most wicked 
king, who corrupted and debauched his king- 
dom, and ruined tke reformation that his 
good father and grandfather had carried on: 


He walked im the way of the house of Ahab 


(v. 6), made high places, which the people 
were of themselves too forward to make, and 
did his utmost to set up idolatry again, v. 11. 


1. As for the inhabitants of Jerusalem, where 


he kept his court, he easily drew them into 
his spiritual whoredom: He caused them to 


commit fornication, seducing them to eat 


things sacrificed to idols, Rev. ii. 20. 2. The 
country people seem to have been brought to 
it with more difficulty ; but those that would 
not be corrupted by flatteries were driven by 
force to partake in his abominable idolatries : 
He compelled Judah: thereto... He used that 
power for the destruction of the church 
which was given him for the edification of it. 

IV. That when he forsook God and_his 
worship his subjects withdrew from their 
allegiance to him. 1. Some.of the provinces 
abroad that were tributaries to him did_so. 
The Edomites revolted (v. 8), and, though he 
chastised them (v. 9), yet he could not reduce 
them, v. 10. 2. One of the cities of his own 
kingdom did so. Libnah revolted (v. 10) and 
set up for a free state, as of old it hada king of 


its own, Josh, xii. 15. And the reason is here 


given, not only why God permitted it, but why, 
they did it ; they shook off his government be- 
cause he had forsaken the Lord God of his fa- 
thers, had becomean idolaterandaworshipper 
of false gods, and they couldnot continue sub- 
ject to him without some danger of being 
themselves also drawn away from God and 
their duty. While he adhered to God they 
adhered to him; but, when he cast God off, 
they cast him off. Whether this reason will 
justify them in their revolt or no, it will 
justify God's providence which ordered: it so. 

V. That yet’'God was tender of his cove- 
nant with the house of David, and therefore 
would not destroy the royal family, though 
it was so wretchedly corrupted and degene- 
rated, v. 7. These things we had before, 2 
Kings viii. 19—22. The tenour ofthe cove- 
nant was that David’s seed should be visited 


in the way.of the kings of Isr 
hast made Judah and the inh 
of Jerusalem to go a whoring, 
the whoredoms of the house o 
and also hast slain thy bre} 
thy father’s house, which wer 
than thyself: 14 Behold, » 
great plague will the Lorp sm 
people, and thy children, a 
wives, and all thy goods: 1 
thou shalt have great sickness | 
ease of thy bowels, until by 
fall out by reason of the sickn 
by day. 16 Moreover the 
stirred up against Jehoram th 
of the Philistines, and of the A: 
that. were near the Ethiopiar 
And they came up into J ude 
brake into it, and carried awa 
substance that, was found in fh 
house, and his sons also, é 
wives; so that there was ney 
left him, save Jehoahaz, t 
of his sons. 18 And aft 
the Lorp smote himin his b 
an incurable disease. 19 A 
to pass, that in process of 
the,end of two years, his b 
out by reason of his sickn 
died of sore diseases. An 
made no burning for 
burning of his fathers. £ 
and two years old was he 
began to reign, and he reig 
rusalem eight years, .an * 
without being desired. _Howb 
buried him in the city of De 
not in the sepulchres of the k 
Here we have, T. A warning 
sent to’ Jehoram _by a writing fre 
the prophet. By this it’ be t 
ram came to the throne, and show 
what he was, before Elijah’ 
is true we find Elisha at 
phat, and described as po 
hands of Elijah, after the s' 
translation (2 Kings fii. 11) ; 
be, and that description might be 


yet on earth ; and itis 


history is put out of its 
we feed of Jehoshaphat’s 
n’s coming to the crown, 
ud of Elijah’s translation, 1 
We will suppose that the 
arture was at hand, so that 
© in person to Jehoram; but 
‘of his great wickedhess in 
brethren, he left this writing 
with Elisha, to be sent him by 
portunity, that it might either be 
eclaim him or a witness against 
it he was fairly told what would be 
J hereof. The message is sent him 
ame of the Lord God of David his 
». 12), upbraiding him with his rela- 
as that which, though it was 
our, was an aggravation of his de- 
ey. 1. His crimesare plainly charged 
—his departure from the good ways 
‘od, in which he had been educated, and 
bh he had been directed and encouraged 
in by the example of his good father 
r, who lived and died in peace 
(@. 12)—his conformity to the 
ie house of Ahab, that impious 
s family—his setting up and en- 
lolatry in his kingdom—and his 
his brethren because they were 
han himself, v. 13. These are the 
‘the indictment against him. 2. 
‘is given against him for these 
is plainly told that his sin should 
ethe ruin, (1.) Of his kingdom 
1 (v. 14): “With a heavy stroke, 
of war and captivity, will the 
thy people and thy children,” &c. 
bring G 
them. His people justly suffer be- 
hey had complied with his idolatry, 
es because they had drawn him 
Of his health and life: “ Thou 
great sickness, very painful and 
and at last mortal,” v.15. This he 
of before, that his blood might be 
wn head, the watchman haying de- 
soul; and that when these things, 
alarly foretold, came to pass, it 
spear that they did not come by 
but as the punishment of his sins, 
2 so intended. And now if, as he 
ed of Ahab to.do wickedly, he had 
armed even of Ahab to humble himself 
e receipt of this threatening message, 
—if, like him (1 Kings xxi. 27), 
d rent his clothes, put on sackcloth, and 
knows but, like him, he might 
ed at least a reprieve? But it 
yt appear that he took any notice of it ; 
| by as waste-paper ; Ehjah seemed 
one that mocked. But those that 
ieve shall feel. 
» threatened judgments brought 
because he slighted the warning. 
that hardened sinners are not 
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from sin and to repentance by! 


- Jehoram’s miserable end. 


the threatenings of misery in another world, 


which is future and out of sight, when ‘he 
certain prospect of misery in this world, the 
sinking of their estates and the ruin of their 
healths, will not restrain them from vicious 
courses. 

_ 1. See Jehoram here stripped of all his 
comforts. God stirred up the spirit of his 
neighbours against him, who had loved and 
feared Jehoshaphat, but hated and despised 
him, looking upon it as a scandalous. thing 
for a nation to change their gods. Some 
occasion or other they took to quarrel with 
him, invaded his country, but, as it should 
seem, fought neither against small nor great, 
but the king’s house only; they made di- 


rectly to that, and carried away all the sub- 


stance that was found in it. No mention 
is made of their carrying any away captive 
but. the king’s wives and his sons, v. 17. 
Thus God made it evident that the contro- 
versy was with him and his house. Here it 
is only said, They carried away his sons; 
but we find (ch. xxii. 1) that they slew them 
all.. Blood for blood. He had slain all _his 
brethren, to strengthen himself; and now all 
his sons are slain but one, and so he is 
weakened. If he had not been of the house 
of David, that one would not have escaped. 
When Jeroboam’s house, and Baasha’s, and 
Ahab’s, were destroyed, there was none left ; 
but David’s house must not be whoily extir- 
pated, though sometimes wretchedly degene- 
rated, because a blessing was in it, no less a 
blessing than that of the Messiah 

2. See him tormented with sore diseases 
and of long continuance, such as were threat- 
ened in the law against those that weuld not 


od’s judgments upon all] fear the Lord their God, Deut. xxvii. 58, 


59. His disease was very grievous. It lay 
in his bowels, producing a continual griping, 
and with this there was a complication of 
other sore diseases. The affliction was more- 
over very tedious. Two years he continued 
ill, and could get no relief; for the disease 
was incurable, though he was in the prime 
of life, not forty years old. Asa, whose heart 
was perfect with God though in some in- 


stances he stepped aside, was diseased only _ 


in his feet; but Jehoram, whose heart was 
wicked, was struck in his inwards, and he 
that had no bowels of compassion towards 


his brethren was so plagued in his bowels. 
Even good ‘men, and’ 


that they fell out. 
those who are very dear to God, may be 
afflicted: with diseases of this kind; but to 
them they are fatherly chastisements, and by 


the support of divine consolations the soul 


may dwell at ease even then when the body 
lies in pain. These sore disedses seized him 
just after his house was plundered and his 
wives and children were carried away. (1.) 
Perhaps his grief and anguish of mind for 
that calamity might occasion his sickness, or 
at least contribute to the heightening of it. 
(2.) By this sickness he was disabled to do 


any thing for the recovery of them or the re+ 
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Ahaziah slain by Pohu: 


venge of thei injury done him. 
no doubt, very much to his grief, in his 
sickness, that he was deprived of the society 
of his wives and children and that all the 
substance of his house was carried away. 
To be sick and poor, sick and solitary, but 
especially to be sick and in sin, sick and under 
the curse of God, sick and destitute of grace to 
bear the ailiction, andof comfort to counter- 
balance it—is a most deplorable case. 

3. See him buried in disgrace. He reigned 
but eight years, and then depurted without 
being desired, v. 20. Nobody valued him 
while he lived, none lamented him when he 
died, but all wished that no greater loss 
might ever come to Jerusalem. ‘To show 
what little affection or respect they had for 
him, they would not bury him in the sepul- 
chres of the kings, as thinking him unworthy 
te be numbered among them who had go- 
verned so ill. The excluding of his body 
from the sepulchres of his fathers might be 
ordered by Providence as an intimation of the 
everlasting separation of the souls of the 
wicked, after death, from the spirits of just 
men. This further disgrace they put upon 
him, that they made no burning for him, like 
the burning of his fathers, v.19. His me- 
mory was far from being sweet and precious 
to them, and therefore they did not honour 
it with any sweet odours or precious spices, 
though we may suppose that his dead body, 
after so long and loathsome a disease, needed 
something to perfume it. The generality of 
the people, though prone enough to idolatry, 
yet had no true kindness for their idolatrous 
kings. Wickedness and profaneness make 
men despicable even in the eyes of those 
who have but little religion themselves, while 
natural conscience itself often gives honour 
to those who are truly pious. Those that 
despise God shail be lightly esteemed, as Je- 
horam was. 


CHAP. XXII. 


We read, in the foregoing chapter, of the carrying away of Jeho- 
ram’s sons and his wives; but here we find one of his sons and 
one of his wives left, his son Ahaziah and his wife Athaliah, 
loth reserved to be the shame aud plague of his family, I. 
Ahaziah was the shame of it as « partaker, 1. In the sin, and, 2. 
In the destruction, of the hpuse of Ahab, ver. 1—9. II. Athaliah 
was the plague of it, for she destroyed all the seed-royal, and 
usurped the throne, ver. 10—12. 


ND the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
made Ahaziah his youngest son 

king in his stead: for the band of 
men that came with the Arabians to 
the camp had slain all the eldest. 
So Ahaziah the son of Jehoram king 
of Judah reigned. 2 Forty and two 
years old was Ahaziah when he began 
to reign, and he reigned one year in 
Jerusalem. His mother’s name also 
was Athaliah the daughter of Omri. 
3 He also walked in the ways of the 
house of Ahab: for his mother was 
bis counsellor to do wickedly. 4 


(3.) It added, 


death of his isihag: to his 
5 He walked also after me x 
and went with Jehoram 
Ahab king of Israel to wa 7 
Hazael king of Syria at Ram 
lead: and the Syrians smote . 
6 And he returned to be hea 
Jezreel because of the wounds 
were given. him at Ramah, wh 
fought with Hazael king of © 
And Azariah the son of Jehora 
of Judah went down to see 4 e 
the son of Ahab at Jezreel, | 
he was sick. 7 And the dead 
of Ahaziah was of God by cc 
Joram: for when he was con 
went out with Jehoram agains 
the son of Nimshi, whom the 
had anointed to cut off the ho 
Ahab. 8 And it came to pas 
when Jehu was executing juc 
upon the house of Ahab, and 
the princes of Judah, and the s 
the brethren of Ahaziah, that 
tered to Ahaziah, he slew th 
And he sought hacen 
caught him, (for he was hid in ng 
ria,) and brought him to Jehu 
when they had slain him, th 
him : Because, said they, 1 
son of Jehoshaphat, who sou 
Lorp with all his heart. — 
house of Ahaziah had no | 
keep still the kingdom, 
We have here am account of t 
Ahaziah, a short reign (of one 
yet long enough, unless it had 
He was called Jeho-ahaz (eh. 3 
he is called Ahaz-iah, which 
name and of the same ‘significa 
words of which it is compounded 
posed. He is here said to be fo 
old when he began to reign ( 
could not be, for his father, t 
predecessor, was but fort 
and it is said (2 Kings viii. 26) 
twenty-two years old when het 
Some make this forty-two to | 
his mother Athaliah, for in th 
he was the son of forty-two ye 
son of a mother that was of 
justly i is her age put for his, in 
him, because she managed him, 
she would—she, in effect, ré 
nad little more than the title 
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re ready to allow that this, 
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w more such difficulties, arises 
stake of some transcriber, who 
fo for twenty-two, and the copies 
error should have been cor- 
tht be lost. Many ancient trans- 
d it here twenty-two. Few books 
ted without some errata, yet the 
do not therefore disown them, nor 
rrors of the press imputed to the 
t the candid reader amends them 
ense, or by comparing them with. 
er part of the work, as we may 


this. 

history of Ahaziah’s reign is briefly 
ed up in two clauses, v. 3, 4. His 
ad her relations were his counsel. | 
) do wickedly, and it was to his de- 


id wickedly. Though by a spe- 
widence of God he was preserved 
vhen all his brethren were slain, and 
ed for the crown, notwithstanding he 
@ youngest of them—though the inha- 
of Jerusalem, when they had buried 
r ingloriously, made him king, in 
would take warning by that not to 
his steps, but would do better for 
-and his kingdom—yet he was not 
d by the favours either of God or 
ut walked in the way of the house of 
d evil in the sight of the Lord like 
. 3, 4), that is, he worshipped the 
se gods that they worshipped, Baalim 
taroth, supposing (as the learned 
atrick thinks) that by these demons, 
tors, they might have easier access 
preme Numen, the God of Israel, or 
ese they might resort to at all times 
all matters, as bemg nearer at hand, 

fof so high a dignity, but of a middle 
re between the immortal God and mortal 
—deified heroes; so they worshipped 
1 as the church of Rome does saints and 
Is. That was sufficiently bad; but I 
here was no reason to suspect worse. 
apprehensive that they looked upon 
ih, the God of their fathers, to be al- 
er such a one-as these Baalim, and 
be as great and as good as he, nay, 
one account, more eligible, inasmuch 
@ Baalim encouraged in their wor- 
ms all manner of lewdness and sen- 
, which the God of Israel strictly 


ce. 
. He was counselled by his mother and 
She was his coun- 


his father’s miserable end should deter 
from it, and therefore they were very 
us to keep him closely to it, and to 


selves. The counsel of the ungodly 
n of many young persons when they 


XXII. 
are setting out in the world. This young 
prince might have had better advice ** b 
had pleased from the princes and the judges 
the priests and the Levites, that had been 
famous in his good grandfather’s tire for 
teaching the knowledge of God; but tne 
house of Ahab humoured him, and he walked 
after their counsel, gave himself up to he led 
by them, and did just as they would have 
him. ‘Thus do those debase and destroy 
themselves that forsake the divine guidance. 
III. He was counselled by them to his de- 
struction. So it proved. ‘Those that coun- 
sel us to do wickedly counsel us to our de- 
struction; while they fawn, and flatter, and 
pretend friendship, they are really our worst 
enemies. Those that debauch young men 
destroy them. It was bad enough that they 
exposed him to the sword of the Syrians, 
drawing him in to join with Joram king of 
Israel in an expedition to Ramoth-Gilead, 
where Joram was wounded, an expedition 
that was not for his honour. Those that give 
us bad counsel in the affairs of religion,-if 
regarded by us, may justly be made of God 
our counsellors to do foolishly in our own 
affairs. But that was not all: by engaging 
him in an intimacy with Joram king of Israel, 
they mvolved him in the common ruin of 
the house of Ahab. He came on a visit to 
Joram (v. 6) just at the time that Jehu was 
executing the judgment of God upon that 
idolatrous family, and so was cut off with 
them, v. 7—9. Here, 1. See and dread the 
mischief of bad company—of joining in with 
sinners. If not the infection, yet let the 
destruction be feared. Come out from Ba- 
bylon, that falling house, Rev. xvi. 4. 2. 
See and acknowledge the justice of God. 
His providence brought Ahaziah, just at this 
fatal juncture, to see Joram, that he might 
fall with him and be taken as in a snare. 
This we had an account of before, 2 Kings 
ix. 27, 28. It is here added that he was de- 
cently buried (not as Jehoram, whose dead 
body was cast into Naboth’s vineyard, 2 
Kings ix. 26), and the reason given is because 
he was the son (that is, the grandson) of good 
Jehoshaphat, who sought the Lord with his 
heart. ‘Thus is he remembered with honour 
long after his death, and some respect shown 
even to his degenerate unworthy seed for 
his sake. The memory of the just is blessed, 
but the name of the wicked shail rot. 


10 But when Athaliah the mother 
of Ahaziah saw that her son was dead, 
she arose and destroyed all the seed 
royal of the house of Judah. 11 But 
Jehoshabeath, the daughter of the 
king, took Joash the son of Aha- 
ziah, and stole him from among the 
king’s sons that were slain, and put 

im and his nurse in a bedchamber. 


So Jehoshabeath, the daughter of king 
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Preparations to restore Joash. 


Jehoram, the wife of Jehoiada the 
priest, (for she was the sister of Aha- 
ziah,) hid him from Athaliah, so that 
she slew him not, 12 And he was 
with them hid in the house of God 
six years: and Athaliah reigned over 
the land. 

We have here what we had before, 2 Kings 
xi.1,&c. 1. A wicked woman endeavouring 
to destroy the house of David, that she might 
set up a throne for herself upon the ruins of 
it. Athaliah barbarously cut off all the seed- 
royal (v. 10), perhaps intending to transmit 
the crown of Judah after herself to some of 
her own relations, that though her family 
was cut off in peer by Jehu it might be 
planted in Judah. 2. A. good woman effec- 
tually preserving it from being wholly extir- 
pated. One of the late king’s sons, a child 
of a year old, was rescued from among the 
dead, and saved alive by the care of Jehoi- 
ada’s wife (v. 11, 12), that a Jamp might be 
ordained for God’s anointed ; for no word of 
God shall fall to the ground. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Six years bloody Athaliah had tyrannised ; 1n this chapter we have 
her deposed and slain, and Joash, the rightful their, enthroned. 
We had the story before nearly as it is bere related, 2 Kings xi. 
4,&c. 1. Jehoiada prepared the people for the king, acquainted 
them with his design, armed them, and appointed them their 
posts, ver. 1—10. Il. He produced the king to the people, 
crowned him. and anointed him, ver 11, Il, He slew the 
usurper, ver. 12—15. IV. He reformed the kingdom, re-estab- 
lished religion, and restored the civil government, ver, 16—2). 


ND in the seventh year Jehoiada 
strengthened himself, and took 
the captains of hundreds, Azariah the 
son of Jeroham, and Ishmael the son 
of Jehohanan, and Azariah the son of 
Obed,and ivaseeis the son of Adaiah, 
and Elishaphat the son of Zichri, into 
covenant withhim. 2 And they went 
about in Judah, and gathered the Le- 
vites out of all the ities of Judah, and 
the chief of the fathers of tee and 
they came to Jerusalem. 3 And all 
the congregation made a covenantwith 
the king in the house of God. And he 
said unto them, Behold, the king’s son 
shall reign, as the Loxp hath said of 
the sons of David. 4 This ts the thing 
that ye shall do; A third part of you 
entering on the sabbath, of the priests 
and of the Levites, shall be porters of 
the doors; 5 And a third part shall 
be at the’ king’s house; and a third 
part at the gate e of the foundation: and 
all the people shal/ be in the courts of 
the house of the Lorp. 6 But let 
none come into the houseof the Lorn, 
save the priests, and they that, minis- 


ter of the Levites ; they shall go in, for | entrusted with the cecret 
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cording to all things that 
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9 Moreover Jehoiada the p 
livered to the captains of 
spt and bucklers at: 
had been king Dai + ic 
the house of God. — 

the people, ev ore ng 
pom fall his Teall ‘from ithe! r 
of the temple to the left sic 
temple, along by the a 
temple, by the king rout 
Then they brought out the! 
and put upon him the crown Ai) 
himthe testimony,and n ade. 
And Jehoiada and his sons. 
him, and said, God save the 
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35), and an interruption We 
the stream of f government h 
the right. channel. "The ee 
manager of the restorati 
appears to have been, 13 
dence, who reserved the y« 
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and till the nation ha gro 
usurper, who prepared his wo 
and then ree * with adm 
and expedition. Go a 
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Thus the words 
ard in quiet, Eccl. ix. 17. 
at faith. It was not. only 
fuity (much less his wife’s relation 
family) that put him upon this 
but a regard to the word of 
‘divine entail of the crown 
king’s son shall reign, must reign, 
prd hath said. His eye to the pro- 
pendence upon that, added a 
glory to this undertaking. 4. A 
at religion. This matter was to 
in the temple, which might occasion 
of rule, and the necessity of the 
ght be thought to excuse it; but he 
order that none of the people 
ome into the house of the Lord, 
priests and Levites only, who were 
n pain of death, v. 6, 7. Never let 
gs be profaned, no, not for the 
of civil rights. 5. A man of great 
‘When he had undertaken this 
e went through with it, brought 
, crowned him, and gave him the 
oO He ventured his head, but 
‘a good cause, and therefore he went 
It is here said that his sons 
him in anointing the young king. 
m, itis likely, was that Zechariah 
h afterwards put to death for re- 
him (ch. xxiv. 20), which was so 
more ungrateful because he borea 
art in anointing him. 


Now when Athaliah heard the 
the people running and prais- 
e king, she came to the people in- 
hhouseof the Lorn: 13 And she 
and, behold, the king stood at 
at the entering in, and the 
nd the trumpets by the king: 
the people of the land rejoiced, 
nded with trumpets, also the 
rs with instruments of music,and 
taught to sing praise. Then 
h rent her clothes, and said, 
on, Treason. 14 Then Jehoiada 
fest brought out the captains of 
ds that were set over the host, 
aid unto them, Have her forth 
€ ranges: and whoso followeth 
let him be slain with the sword. 
; priest said, Slay her not in 

eof the Lorp. 15 Sothey 
ds on her; and when she was 
the entering of the horse gate 
king’s house, they slew her 
16 And Jehoiada made a cove- 
between him, and between all the 
and between the king, that 
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house of Baal, and brake it down, 
and brake his altars and his images 
in pieces, and slew Mattan the priest 
of Baal before the altars. 18 Also 
Jehoiada appointed the offices of the 
house of the Lorp by the hand of the 
priests the Levites, whom David had 
distributed in, the house of the Lorn, 
to offer the burnt offerings of the 
Lorp, as ié is written in the law of 
Moses, with rejoicing and with sing- 
ing, as it was ordained by David. 19 
And he set the porters at the gates of 
thehouse of the Lorp,that nonewhich 
was unclean in any thing should enter 
in. 20 And he took the captains of 


hundreds, and the nobles, and the go- ~ 


vernors of the people, and ail the peo- 
ple of the land, and brought down the 
king from the house of the Lorp: and 
they came through the high gate into 
the king’s house, and set the kingupon 
the throne of the kingdom. 21 And 
all the people of the land rejoiced: and 
the city was quiet, after that they had 
slain Athahah with the sword. 

Here we have, I. The people pleased, v. 12, 
13. When the king stood at his pillar, whose 
right. it was to stand there, ll the people of 
the land rejoiced to see a rod sprung out of 
the stem of Jesse, Isa. xi.1. When it seemed 
a withered root in a dry ground, to see what 
they despaired of ever seeing—a king of the 
house of David, what a pleasing surprise was 
it to them! They ran in transports of joy 
to see this sight, praised the king, and praised 
God, for they had with them such as taught 
to sing praise 

II. Athaliah slain. She ran upon the point 
of the sword of justice; for, imagining her 
interest much better than it was, she ven- 
tured into the house of the Lord at that time, 
and cried, Treason, treason! But nobody 
seconded her, or sided with her. The pride 
of her heart deceived her. She thought all 
her own, whereas none were cordially so. 
Jehoiada, as protector in the king’s minority, 
ordered her to be slain (v. 14), which was done 
immediately (v. 15), only care was taken that 
she should not be slainin the house of the Lord; 
that sacred place must not be so far disgraced, 
nor that wicked woman so far honoured. 

III. The original contract agreed to, v. 16 
In the Kings it is said that Jehoiada made a 
covenant between the Lord, the people, and 
the king, 2 Kings xi. 17. Here it is said to 
be between himself, the people, and the king; 
for he, as God’s priest, was his representative 
in this transaction, or a sort of mediator, as 
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XXII, Joash crowned and Athaliah slain. 
17 Then all the people went to the 
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but the true intent and meaning of the whole 
was that they should be the Lord’s people. 
God covenanted by Jehoiada to take them 
for his people; the king and people cove- 


nanted with him to be his; and then the 


king covenanted with the people to govern 
them as the people of God, ana tne people 
with the king to be subject to him as the 
Lord’s people, in his fear and for his sake. 
Let us look upon ourselves and one another 
as the Lord’s people, and this will have a 
powerful influence upon us in the discharge 
of all our duty both to God and man. 

IV. Baal destroyed, v.17. They would 
not have done half their work if they had 
only destroyed the usurper of the king’s 
right, and not the usurper of God’s right— 
if they had asserted the honour of the throne, 
and not that of the altar. The greatest 
grievance of Athaliah’s reign was the bring- 
ing in of the worship of Baal, and supporting 
of that; therefore that must be abolished in 
the first place. Down with Baal’s house, 
his altars, his images; down with them all, 
and let the blood of his priests be mingled 
with his sacrifices; for God had commanded 
that seducers to idolatry should be put to 
death, Deut. xiii. 5, 6. 

V. The temple service revived, v. 18, 19. 


‘This had been neglected in the last reigns, 


the priest and people wanting either power 
or zeal to keep it up when they had princes 
that were disaffected to it. But Jehoiada 
restored the offices of the house of the Lord, 
which in the late times had been disturbed 
and invaded, to the proper course and proper 
hands. 1. He appointed the priests to their 
courses, for the due offering of sacrifices, 
2. The 
singers to theirs, according to the appoint- 
ment of David. The sacrifices (it should 
seem) were offered with rejoicing and singing, 
and with good reason. We joy in God when 
we receive the atonement, Rom. v.11. 3. 
‘The porters were put in their respective posts 
as David ordered (v. 19), and their office was 
to take care that none who were upon any 
account ceremonially unclean should be ad- 
mitted into the courts of the temple. 

VI. The civil government re-established, 
v.20. They brought the king im state to 
his own palace, and set him upon the throne 
of the kingdom, to give law, and give judg- 
ment, either in his own person or by Je- 
hoiada his tutor. ‘Thus was this happy re- 
volution perfected. The generality of the 
people rejoiced in it, and the rest were quiet 
and made no opposition, v. 21. When the 
Son of David is enthroned in the soul all is 
quiet and springs of joy are opened. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


We have here the history of the reign of Joash, the progress of 
which, ead especially its termination, were not of a piece with its 
beginning, nor shone with so much lustre. How wonderfully he 
was preserved for the throne, and placed in it, we read before; 
now here we are told how he began in the spirit, but ended in 
the flesh. J. Inthe beginning of his time, while Jehoiada lived, 
We did well; particularly, he took care to put the temple in good 
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repair, ver. ]—l4. 11 a 
hoiada’s death, he aposta 

his ruin. 1, He set up the wo 
though warned to the cont 
the prophet to death because 
done, ver. 20—22. 3. j 
it. The Syrians invaded hi 
sore diseases ; his own servants cons, 
him ; and, as a mark of infamy upon h 

the burying-place of the kings, ver 25— 


JO was seven years ol 
e@ he began to reign, and he r 
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forty years in Jerusalem. His 
name also was Zibiah of Beer- 
2 And Joash did that which wa 
in the sight of the Lorp all th 
of Jehoiada the priest. 3 And. 
ada took for him two wives; 
begat sons and daughters. 4 ; 
came to pass after this, that 
was minded to repair the ho 
Lorp. 5 And he-gathered 
the priests and the Levites 
to them, Go out unto the 
Judah, and gather of all Isre 
to repair the house of your 
year to year, and see that 
the matter. Howbeit the Le 
ened if not. 6 And the k 
for Jehoiada the chief, and 
him, Why hast thou not r 
the Levites to bring in out of 
and out of Jerusalem the coll 
according to the commandment ¢ 
ses the servant of the Lorp, 
the congregation of Israel, for 
bernacle of witness? 7 Fo 
of Athaliah, that wicked wo 
broken up the house of God 
all the dedicated things of 
of the Lorp did they be 
Baalim. 8 And at the kn 
mandment they made a ch 
it without at the gate of th 
the Lorp. 9 And they ma 
clamation through Judah anc 
salem, to bring in to the 
collection that Moses the 
God laid upon Israel in tI 
ness. 10 And all the pri 
the people rejoiced, and t 
and cast into the chest, until th 
made an end. 11 Now it 

pass, that at what time the 
brought unto the king’s o 
hand of the Levites, and 
saw that there was much 
king’s scribe and the high 
ficer came and emptied 
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oney in abundance. 12 
and Jehoiada gave it to 
d the work of the service 
ise of the Lorp, and hired 
and carpenters to repair the 
e of the Lorp, and also such as 
azht iron and brass to mend the 
e 0 the Lorv. 13 So the work- 
ought, and the work was per- 
y them, and they set the house 
‘in his state, and strengthened 
And when they had finished 
rought the rest of the money 
re the king and Jehoiada, whereof 

made vessels for the house of the 
RD, even vessels to minister, and 

fer withal, and spoons, and ves- 
3 of gold and silver. And they of- 
ed burnt offerings in the house of 
Lorp continually all the days of 


account of Joash’s good beginnings 
ad as it stands here 2 Kings xii. 1, &c., 
ugh the latter part of this chapter, con- 
ing his apostasy, we had little of there. 
is good in men we should take all 
gus to speak of and often repeat it; 
evil we should make mention of but 
y, and no more than is needful. We 
@ only observe, 1. That it is a happy 
jr young people, when they are set- 
it in the world, to be under the direc- 
‘those that are wise and good and 
ful to them, as Joash was under the in- 
of Jehoiada, during whose time he 
| which was right. Let those that are 
kon it a blessing to them, and not 
and check upon them, to have 
h them that will caution them against 
ich is evil and advise and quicken 
that which is good; and let them 
it not a mark of weakness and sub- 
but of wisdom and discretion, to 
tosuch. He that will not be coun- 
pannot be helped. it is especially 
for young people to take advice in 
jages, as Joash did, who ieft it to 
ardian to choose him his wives, be- 
ebel and Athaliah had been such 
ues, v. 3. This is a turn of life which 
ves either the making or marring of 
ple, and therefore should be at- 
With great care. 2. Men may go 
external performances of religion, 
long to them, merely by the power 
ducation and the influence of their 
o yet have no hearty affection for 
gs nor any inward relish of them. 
ducements may push men on to 
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carried it to his place | that which is good who are not actuated by 


- 'a living principle of grace in their hearts. 
s they did day By day, me 3. In the outward expressions of devotion it 


is possible that those who have only the 
form of godliness may out-strip those who 
have the power of it. Joash is more soli- 
citous and more zealous about the repair of 
the temple than Jehoiada himself, whom he 
reproves for his remissness in that matter, 
v.6. It is easier to build temples than to be 
temples to God. 4. The repairing of churches 
is a good work, which all in their places 
should promote, for the decency and conve- 
niency of religious assemblies. The learned 
tell us that in the Christian church, anciently, 
part of the tithes were applied that way. 5. 
Many a good work would be done that now 
| lies undone if there were but a few active 
men to stir in it and to put it forward. 
When Joash found that money did not come 
in as he expected in one way he tried another 
way, and that answered the intention. Many 
| have honesty enough to follow that have not 
zeal enough to lead in that which is good. 
The throwing of money into a chest, through 
a hole in the lid of it, was a way that had not 
| been used before, and perhaps the very no- 
velty of the thing made it a successful expe- 
dient for the raising of money; a great deal 
was thrown in and with a great deal of cheer- 
fulness: they all rejoiced, rv. 10. An in- 
vention to piease people’s humour may 
sometimes bring them to their duty. Wis- 
dom herein is profitable to direct. 6. Faith- 
fulness is the greatest praise and will be the 
greatest comfort of those that are entrusted 
with public treasure or employed in public 
business. The king and Jehoiada faithfully 
paid the money to the workmen, who faith- 
fully did the work, v. 12, 13. 

15 But Jehoiada waxed old, and 
was full of days when he died; a 
hundred and thirty years old was he 
when he died. 16 And they buried 
him in the city of David among the 
kings, because he had done good in 
Israel, both toward God, and toward 
his house. 17 Now after the death 
of Jehoiada came the princes of Judah, 
and made obeisance totheking. Then 
the king hearkened unto them. 18 
And they left the house of the Lorp 
God of their fathers, and served groves 
and idols: and wrath came upon Ju- 
dah and Jerusalem for this their tres- 
pass. 19 Yet he sent prophets to 
them, to bring them again unto the 
Lorp ; and they testified against 
them: but they would not give ear. 
20 And the Spirit of God came upon 
Zechariah the son of Jehoiada the 
priest, which stood above the people, 
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Joash slain by nis servants. 


and said unto them, Thus saith God, 
Why transgress ye the command- 
ments of the Lorp, that ye cannot 
prosper? because ye have forsaken 
the Lorp, he hath also forsaken you. 
21 And they conspired against him, 
and stoned him with stones at the 
commandment of the king in the court 
of the house of the Lorp. 22 Thus 
Joash the king remembered not the 
kindness which Jehoiada his father 
had done to him, but slew his son. 
And when he died, he said, The Lorp 
look upon zt, and require té. 23 And 
it came to pass at the end of the year, 
that the host of Syria came up against 
him : and they came to Judah and Je- 
rusalem, and destroyed all the princes 
of the people from among the people, 
and sent all the spoil of them unto the 
king of Damascus. 24 For the army 
of the Syrians came with a small com- 
pany of men, and the Lorp delivered 
a very great host into their hand, be- 
causé they had forsaken the Lorp 
God of their fathers. So they exe- 
cuted judgment against Joash. 25 
And when they were departed from 
him, (for they left him in great dis- 
eases,) his own servants conspired 
against him for the blood of the sons 
of Jehoiada the priest, and slew him 
on his bed, and he died: and they 
buried him in the city of David, but 
they buried him not in the sepulchres 
of the kings. 26 And these are they 
that conspired against him; Zabad the 
son of Shimeath an Ammonitess, and 
Jehozabad the son of Shimrith a Mo- 
abitess. 27 Now concerning his sons, 
aud the greatness of the burdens laid 
upon him, and the repairing of the 
house of God, behold, they are writ- 
ten in the story of the book of the 
kings. And Amaziah his’ son reigned 
in his stead. 

We have here a sad account of the dege- 
neracy and apostasy of Joash. God had 
done great things for him; he had done 
something for God; but now he proved un- 
grateful to his God and false to the engage- 
ments he had laid himself under to him. 
How has the gold become dim, and the most 
fine gold changed! Here we find, 


I, The occasions of his apostasy. When 
ne did that which was right it was not with 
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a perfect heart. He never was s 
acted from pring ‘bat 
Jehoiada, who had helped him to the. 
and because he had been protected 
temple and rose apie the ruins of 
and therefore, when the wind turne 
turned with it. 1. His good counsello 
him, and was by death removed | om 
It was a mercy to him and his kingdo 
Jehoiada lived so long—130 years (v. 
which it appears that he was born in 
mon’s time, and had lived six entire | 
before this. It was an encouragemé 
him to go on in that good way wh 
hoiada had trained him up, into see 
honour was done'to Jehoiada at his | 
They buried him among the kings, wit 
honourable encomium (perhaps it s 
of the inscription on his grave-stoni D4 
had done good in Israel. “Judah is eal 
rael because, the other tribes having rey 
from God, they only were Israelites ix 
Note, It is the greatest honour to do 
in our generations, and those who 
which is good shall have praise he 
He had done good towards God; 1 
any man’s goodness can extend .un 
but he had done good towards hi 
in reviving the temple service, ch. x 
Note, Those do the greatest gon 0. 
country that lay out thems ae in 
places to promote religion. Well, Jel 
finished his course with honour; b 
little religion that Joash had was all b 
in his grave, and, after his death, both 
and kingdom miserably degenerated. 
how much one head may sustain, ai 
a great judgment to any prince or 
the death of godly, zealous, useful n 
See how necessary it is that, as our 8: 
speaks, we have salt in ourselves, that 
in religion from an inward p inciple, 
will carry us on through all changes 
the loss of a parent, a minister, a frien 
not involve the loss of our religion. | 
counsellors got about him, msinuate: 
selves into his affections, wheedled hi 
tered him, made obeisance to him al 
stead of condoling, congra’ d hin 
the death of his old tutor, as his releat 
the discipline he had been so 
unworthy a man, a king. ‘They tell 
must be priest-ridden no longer, he. 
discharged from grave lessons and resi 
he may do as he pleases: and ( 
think it?) the princes of Judah w 
men that were so industrious to di 
him, v.17. His father and g andfathe 
corrupted by the house of Akad, fr 
no better could be expected. But t 
princes of Judah should be se 
king was very sad. But t 
to the counsels of the ungodly v 
ungodly, counsellors. ‘They : 
to the king, flattered him inte 
his absolute power, promised to 
in making his royal will and pl 
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divine precept or institution 

in 
kened to them: their discourse 
n, and was more agreeable than 
dictates used to be. Princes and 
gr people have been many a time thus 
ed into their ruin by those who have 
ised them liberty and dignity, but who 
ly brought them into the greatest 


od, and served groves and idols, v. 18. 
rinces, it is likely, had a request to the 
: they tell him they durst not offer 
, Jehoiada lived; but now they hope it 
no offence: it is that they may set 
he groves and idols again which were 
; wn in the beginning of his reign, 
fey hate to be always confined to the 
“old-fashioned service of the temple. 
the not only gave them leave to-do it 
es, but he joined with them. The 
I princes, who, a little while ago, 
prepairing the temple, now forsook the 
: ; those who had pulled down groves 
ind idols now themselves served them. So 
nstant athing is man and so little con- 
idence is to be put in him! 
WI. The aggravations of this apostasy and 
he additions of guilt to it. God sent pro- 
ets to them (v. 19) to reprove them for their 
dness, and to tell them what would be 
nd thereof, and so to bring them again 
Lord. ‘It is the work of ministers 
ing people, not to themselves, but to 
id—to bring those again to him who have 
»a whoring from him. In the most 
nerate times God Jeft not himself with- 
mess; though they had dealt very 
uously with God, yet he sent pro- 
s to them to convince and instruct them, 
> assure them that they should find 
ar with him if yet they would return; 
he would rather sinners should turrz and 
@than yo on and die, and those that perish 
wall be left inexcusable. The prophets did 
heir part: they testified against them; but, 
w or none received: their testimony. 
They slighted all the prophets; they 
d not give ear, were so strangely wedded 
heir idols that no reproofs, warnings, 
eatenings, nor any of the various methods 
1 the prophets took to convince them 
mid reclaim them. Few would hear them, 
would heed them, but fewest of all 
d believe them or be governed by them. 
‘They slew one of the most eminent, Ze- 
hari oe a of Jehoiada, aud perhaps 
wthers. cerning him observe, 
Gi) The message which he delivered to 
em in the name of God, v.20. The people 
assembled in the court of the temple 
r they had not quite left it), probably on 
of some solemn feast, when this 
Peing filled with the spirit of pro- 
7, and ‘(it is likely) ‘to’ be a pro- 
Jstood up'in some of the desks that were 
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Joash slain by his servanis. 
in the court of the priests, and very plainly, 


any wise notwithstanding, | but without any provoking language, told 


the people of their sin and what would be 
the consequences of it. He did not impeach 
any particular persons, nor predict any. par- 
ticular judzments, as sometimes the prophets 
did, but as inoffensively as possible reminded 
them of what was written in the Jaw. Let 
them but lcok into their Bibles, and there 
they would find, [1.] The precept they broke: 
“You transgress the commandments of the 
Lord, you know you do so, in serving groves 
and idols: and why will you.so offend God 
and wrong yourselves?” [2.] The, penalty 
they incurred: ‘“‘ You know, if the word of 
God be true, you cannot prosper in this evil 
way; never expect to do ill and fare well. 
Nay, you find already that because you have 


Forsaken the Lord he hath forsaken you, as he 


told you he would,” Deut. xxix. 25; xxxi. 
16,17. This is the work of ministers, by 
the word of God, as a lamp and a light, to 
expose the sin of men and expound the pro- 
vidences of God. 

(2.) The barbarous treatment they gave 
him for his kindness and faithfulness in de- 
livering this message to them, v.21. By the 
conspiraey of the princes, or some of their 
party, and by the commandment of the king, 
who thought himself affronted by this fair 
warning, they stoned him to death imme- 
diately, not under colour of law, accusing 
him as a blasphemer, a traitor, or a false 
prophet, but ina popular tumult, in the court 
of the house of the Lord—as horrid a piece 
of wickedness as perhaps any we read of m 
all the history of the kings. The person was 
sacred—a priest, tl:e place saered—the court 
of the temple (the inner court, between the 
porch and the altar), the message yet more 
sacred, and we have reason to think that they 
knew it came from the spirit of prophecy. 
The reproof was just, the warning fair; both 
backed with scripture, andthe delivery very 
gentle and tender; and yet so impudently 
and daringly do they defy God himself that 
nothing less than the blood of the prophet 
can satisfy their indignation at the prophecy. 
Be astonished, O heavens ! at this, and trem- 
ble, O earth ! that ever such villany should 
be committed by men, by Israelites, m con- 
tempt and violation of every thing that is 
just, honourable, and sacred—that a ‘king, a 
king in covenant with God, should command 
the murder of one whom it was his office 
to protect and countenance! The.Jews say 
there were seven transgressions in this; for 
they killed a priest, a prophet, a judge, they 
shed innocent blood, and polluted the court 
of the temple, the sabbath, and» the day of 
expiation: for on that day, ‘their tradition 
says, this happened. 

(3.) The aggravation of this»sin, that this 
Zechariah, who: suffered martyrdom for ‘his 
faithfulness to’God and his country, was ‘the 
son of Jehoiada, who hadwdone so much.good 
in Israel, and particularly ‘had been -as 
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Amaziah’s reign. 


father to Joash, v. 22. The affront done by 
it to God, and the contempt put on religion, 
are not so particularly taken notice of as the 
ingratitude there was in it to the memory of 
Jehoiada. He remembered not the kindness 
of the father, but slew the son for doing his 
duty, and what the father would have done 
if he had beenthere. Call a man ungrateful, 
and you can call him no worse. 

(4.) The dying martyr’s prophetic impre- 
cation of vengeance upon his murderers: 
The Lord look upon it, and require it! This 
came not from a spirit of revenge, but a 
spirit of prophecy: He will requireit. This 
would be the continual cry of the blood they 
shed, as Abel’s blood cried against Cain: 
“Let the God to whom vengeance belongs 
demand blood for blood. He will do it, for 
he is righteous.” This precious blood was 
quickly reckoned for in the judgments: that 
came upon this apostate prince; it came into 
the account afterwards in the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans—their misusing 
the prophets was that which brought upon 
them ruin without remedy (ch. xxxvi. 16); 
nay, our Saviour makes the persecutors of 
him and his gospel answerable for the blood 
of this Zechariah ; so loud, so long, does the 
blood of tle martyrs cry. See Matt. xxiii. 
35. Such as this is the cry of the souls 
under the altar (Rev. vi. 10), How long ere 
thou avenge our blood? For it shall not always 
go unrevenged. 

IV. The judgments of God which came 
upon Joash for this aggravated wickedness 
of his. 1. A small army of Syrians made 
themselves masters of Jerusalem, destroyed 
the princes, plundered the city, and sent the 
spoil of it to Damascus, v. 23, 24. . God’s 
people, while they kept in with God, had 
often been conquerors when the enemy had 
the advantage of the greater number; but 
now, onthe contrary, an inconsiderable hand- 
ful of Syrians routed a very great host of 
Israelites, because they had forsaken the Lord 
God of their fathers, and then they were not 
only put upon the level with their enemies, 
but opposed them with the utmost disadvan- 
tage; for their God not only departed from 
them, but turned to be their enemy and fought 
against them. The Syrians were employed 
as. instruments in God’s hand to execute 
judgments against Joash, though they little 
thought so, Isa. x. 6,7, and see Deut. xxxii. 
30. 2. God smote him with great diseases, 
of body, or mind, or both, either like his 
grandfather (ch. xxi. 18), or, like Saul, an 
evil spirit from God troubling him. While 
he was plagued with the Syrians he thought 
that, if he could but get clear of them, he 
should do well enough. But, before they 
departed from him, God smote him with dis- 
eases. If vengeance pursue men, the end of 
one trouble will but be the beginning of 
another. 3. His own servants conspired 
against him, Perhaps he began to hope his 
disease would be cured—he was but a middle- 
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aged man and might recover 
cometh up out of the 
snare. hen he thought he sho 
death by sickness he met it by 
They slew him in his bed for the | 
the sons of Jehoiada, by which it 
seem that he did not only slay Ze 
but others of the sons of Jehoiada 
sake. Perhaps those that slew him # 
to take vengeance for that blood; but 
ther they did or not, this was what G 
tended in permitting them to slay him. " 
that drink the blood of the saints sha 
their own blood given them to drink, f 
are worthy. ‘The regicides are here | 
(v. 26), and it is observable that the m 
of them both were foreigners, one 
monitess and the other a Moabites 
idolatrous kings, it is likely, counte! 
those marriages which the law prohibi 
the prevention of idolatry ; and see ho 
resulted in their own destruction. | 
people would not bury him in the sep 
of the kings because he had stained | 
nour by his mal-administration. Ls 
not be written. with the righteous, Ps. ly 
These judgments are called the burde 
upon him (wv. 27), for the wrath of G 
heavy burden, too heavy for any man 
Or it may be meant of the threateni 
nounced against him by the prophe 
those are called burdens. Usually G 
some special marks of his displeasur 
apostates in this life, for warning te 
remember Loit’s wife. 
CHAP. XXV. 


Amaziah’s reign, recorded in this chapter, was not on 
and yet far from good. Most of the passages in this € 
had before more briefly related, 2 Kings xiv. c 
Amaziah, I. A just revenger of his father’s death, ver. 
An obedient observer of the command of Goil, ver. 5- 
A cruel conqueror of the Edomites, ver. 11—13. TV 
worshipper of the gods of Edom and impatient of rep 
ver. 14—16. V. Rashly challenging the king of Is 
smarting for his rashness, ver. 17—24, And, las 
days ingloriously, ver. 25—28. 


AMM was twenty an 
years old when he began to 
and he reigned twenty and ning 
in Jerusalem. And his mother’s 
was Jehoaddan of Jerusalem. 2 
he did that which was right i 
sight of the Lorp, but not 3 
perfect heart. 3 Now it came to 
when the kingdom was establis! 
him, that. he slew his servants 
had killed the king his father. 
he slew not their children, but 
i¢ is written in the law in the E 
Moses, where the Lorp comm 
saying, The fathers shall not « 
the children, neither shall the 
ren die for the fathers, but every 
shall die for his own sin. 5 
over Amaziah gathered Judah 
ther, and made them captain 
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ing to the houses of their 
hroughout all Judah and 
: and he numbered them 


em three hundred thousand 
e men, able to go forth to war, 
could handle spear and shield. 


O king, let not the army of 
go with thee; for the Lorp ts 
th Israel, fo wet, with all the 
nof Ephraim. 8 But if thou 
, do tt, be strong for the battle: 
jall make thee fall before the 
for God hath power to help, 
cast down. 9 And Amaziah 
the man of God, But what 
we do for the hundred talents 


oe ile 
: 7 SOAR 
ad captains over hun- | 


by. years old and above, and | 


I have given to the army of 
And the man of God an- 
1, The Lorp is able to give 
uch more than this. 10 Then 
hh separated them, to wit, the 
my that was come to him out of 
hraim, to go home again: where- 
their anger was greatly kin- 
against J udah, and they returned 
‘in great anger. 11 And Ama- 
strengthened himself, and led 
h his people, and went to the val- 
of salt, and smote of the children 
Seir ten thousand. 12 And other 
lousand left alive did the child- 
of Judah carry away captive, and 
ht them unto the top of therock, 
t them down from the top of 
rock, that they all were broken 
ces. 13 But the soldiers of the 
hich Amaziah sent back, that 
ould not go with him to battle, 
on the cities of Judah, from 
a even unto Beth-horon, and 
“three thousand of them, and 
nuch spoil. 

eis, I. The general character of Ama- 
de did that which was right in the 
he Lord, worshipped the true Ged, 
he temple service a going, and counte- 
ligion in his kingdom ; but he did 
with a perfect heart (v. 2), that is, 
ot a man of serious piety or devo- 


4 


self, nor had he any zeal for the 


i Sg 
XXV. 
exercises of religion. He was no encmy te 
it, but a cool and indifferent friend. Such 
is the character of too many in this Laodi- 
cean age: they do that which is good, but 
not with the heart, not with a perfect heart. 
II. A necessary piece of justice which he 
did upon the traitors that murdered his fa- 
ther: he put them to death, v. 3. Though 
we should suppose they intended to avenge 
on their king the death of the prophet (as 
was intimated, ch. xxiv. 25), yet this would 
by no means justify their wickedness; for 


~ | they were not the avengers, but presumptu- 


ously took God’s work out of his hands: 
and therefore Amaziah did what became him 
in calling them to an account for it, but kept 
within the rule of that law which forbade 
the putting of the children to death for the 
parents’ sin, v. 4. 

III. An expedition of his against the 


Edomites, who, some time ago, had revolted _ 


from under the dominion of Judah, to which 
he attempted to reduce them. Observe, 

1. The great preparation he made for this 
expedition. (1.) He mustered his own forces, 
and marshalled them (wv. 5), and found Ju- 
dah and Benjamin in all but 300,000 men 
that were fit for war, whereas, in Jehosha- 
phat’s time, fifty or sixty years before, they 
were four times as many. Sin weakens a 
people, diminishes them, dispirits them, and 
lessens their number and figure. (2.) He 
hired auxiliary troops out of the kingdom 
of Israel, v. 6. Finding his own kingdom 
defective in men, he thought to make up 
the deficiency with his money, and therefore 
took into his pay 100,000 Israelites. If he 
had advised with any of his prophets before 
he did this, or had but considered how lit- 
tle any of his ancestors got by their alliances 
with Israel, he would not have had this to 
undo again. But rashness makes work for 
repentance. 

2. The command which God sent him by 
a prophet to dismiss out of his service the 
forces of Israel, v. 7, 8. He would not have 
him call in any assistance at all: it looked 
like distrust of God. If he made sure of 
God’s presence, the army he had of his own 
was sufficient. But particularly he must 
not take in their assistance: For the Lord is 
not with the children of Ephraim, because they 
are not with him, but worship the calves. 
This was a good reason why he should nov 
make use of them, because he could not 
depend upon them to do him any service. 
What good could be expected from those 
that had not God with them, nor his bless- 
ing upon their undertakings? It is comfort- 
able to employ those who, we have reason 
to hope, have an interest in heaven, and 
dangerous to associate with those from whom 
the Lord has departed. The prophet assured 
him that if he persisted in his resolution 
to take these idolatrous apostate Israelites 
with him, in hopes thereby to make himselt 
strong for the battle, it was at his peril; 
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Amaziah’s idolatry. 2 
they would prove a dead weight to his army, 
would sink and betray it: “God shall make 
thee fall before the enems, and these Israel- 
ites will be the ruin of thy cause; for God 
has power to help thee without them, and 
to cast thee down though thou hast them 
with thee.” 

3. The objection which Amaziah made 
against this command, and the satisfactory 
answer which the prophet gave to that ob- 
jection, v. 9. The king had remitted 100 
talents to the men of Israel for advance- 
money. ‘‘ Now,” says he, “if I send them 
back, I shall lose that: But what shall we do 
for the 100 talents?” ‘This is an objection 
men often make against their duty: they 
are afraid of losing by it. ‘‘ Regard not 
that,” says the prophet: ‘‘ The Lord is able 
to give thee much more than this ; and, thou 
mayest depend upon it, he will not see thee 
lose by him. What are 100 talents between 
thee and him? He has ways enough to 
make up the loss to thee; it is below thee 
to speak of it.” Note, A firm belief of 
God’s all-sufficiency to bear us out in our 
duty, and to make up all the loss and da- 
mage we sustain in his service abundantly to 
our advantage, will make his yoke very easy 
and his burden very light. What is it to 
trust in God, but to be willing to venture 
the loss of any thing for him, in confidence 
of the goodness of the security he gives us 
that we shall not lose by him, but that what- 
ever we part with for his sake shall be made 
up to us in kind or kindness. When we 
grudge to part with any thing for God and 
our religion, this should satisfy us, that 
God is able to give us much more than 
this. He is just, and he is good, and he is 
solvent. The king lost 100 talents by his 
obedience ; and we find just that sum given 
to his grandson Jotham as a ‘present (ch. 
xxvii. 5); then the principal was repaid, and, 
for interest, 10,000 measures of wheat and 
as many of barley. 

4. His obedience to the command of God, 
which is upon record to his honour. He 
would rather lose his money, disobhige his 
allies, and dismiss a fourth part of his army 
just as they were going to take the field, 
than offend God: He separuted the army of 
Ephraim, to go home again, v.10. And they 
went home in great anger, taking it as a 
great affront thus to be made fools of, and 
to be cashiered as men not fit to be em- 
ployed, and being perhaps disappointed of 
the advantages they promised themselves in 
spoil and plunder by joining with Judah 
against Edom. Men are apt to resent that 
which touches them in their profit or repu- 
tation, though it frees them from trouble. 

5. His triumphs over the Edomites, v. 11, 
12. He left dead upon the spot, io the 
field of battle, 10,000 men; 10,000 more he 
took prisoners, and barbarously killed them 
all by throwing them down some steep and 
craggy precipice. What provocation he had 


to exercise this erue 
not told; but it was 

6. The mischief y 
diers of Israel did to 
either in their return or soon aft 
They were so enraged at being 
that, if they might not go to sh 
dah in the spoil of Edom, they woul 
a prey of Judah. Several citiés that 
on the borders they plundered, killin 
men that made resistance. But why 
God suffer this to be done? Was it 
obedience to him that they were sen 
and yet shall the country thus suffer 
Surely God’s way is in the sea! J 
the prophet say that God was not y 
children of Ephraim, and yet they a 
fered to prevail against Judah? JD 
God intended hereby to chastise tho: 
of Judah for their idolatries, whi 
found most in those parts that Jay 
Israel. The men of Israel had 
them, and now they were made a pl 
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them. Satan both tempts and torm 
14 Now it came to pass, aft 
Amaziah was come from the sla 
of the Edomites, that he brou 
gods of the children of Seir, ; 
them up #0 be his gods, and 
down himself before them, and_| 
incense unto them. 15 Wh 
the anger of the Lorp was 
against Amaziah, and he ser 
him a prophet, which said unt 
Why hast thou sought after fl 
of the people, which could not 
their own people out of thin 
16 And it came to pass, as he 
with him, that the king said ur 
Art thou made of the king’s e 
forbear ; why shouldest thou | 
ten? Then the prophet fo 
said, I know that God 
mined to destroy thee, becau 
hast done this, and hast ne 
ened unto my counsel, 
Here is, I, The revolt of Amag 
the God of Israel to the gods o} 
ites. Egregious folly ! 1aZ 
the gods'of ‘those that had» 
for which he had some little 
xxviii. 23. But to worship the g 
whom be shad oi 1, who 
rotect their own wors : 
bat absurdity that coh ade v 
see in the gods of the children ¢ 
could tempt him ‘to ‘set them Df 
and bow himself down before 
Tf he had cast the idols down frot 
and broken them to ee ns 
prisoners, he would have manifi 
of the piety as well as more of 
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bu perhaps for that barbarous 
was given up to this ridicu- 


‘reproof which God sent to him, 
, for this sin. The anger of the 
kindled against him, and justly ; 
he sent. to destroy him, he sent 
ince and reclaim him, and so to pre- 
s destruction. The prophet reasoned 
very fairly and very mildly: Why 
sought the favour of those gods 
d not deliver their own people ? v.15. 
ould but duly consider the inability 
e things to help them to which they 
ourse when they forsake God, they 
t be such enemies to themselves. 
ve check he gave to the reprover, 
He could say nothing in excuse of 
folly; the reproof was too just to 
yered. But he fell into a passion 
reproyer. 1. He taunted him as 
y and impertinent, and meddling with 
ich did not belong to him: Art thou 
of the king’s counsel? Could not a 
peak reasonably to him, but he must 
ided as usurping the place of a 
counsellor? But, as a prophet, he 
'was made of the king’s counsel by 
ing of kings, in duty to whom the 
bound not only to hear, but to ask 
e his counsel. 2. He silenced him, 
m forbear and say not a word more 
He said to the seer, See not, Isa. 
. Men would gladly haye their pro- 
hus under their girdles, as we say, to 


“Why shouldst thou be 
? It is at thy peril if thou sayest a 
nore of this matter.’ He seems to 
him of Zechariah’s fate in the last 
who was put to death for making 
ith the king; and bids him take 
g by him. Thus he justifies the kill- 
that prophet by menacing this, and 
n effect, makes himself guilty of the 
f both. He had hearkened to the 
ho ordered him to send back the 
‘Israel, and was ruled by him, though 
tradicted his politics and lost him 
talents, v.10. But this prophet, who 
uuaded him from worshipping the gods 
@ Edomites, he ran upon with an unac- 
e rage, which must be attributed to 
heraft of idolatry. He was easily 
ed to part with his talents of silver, 
iby ‘no means with his gods of silver. 
The doom which the prophet passed 
m him for this. He had more to say to 
by way of instruction and advice ; but, 
ing him obstinate in his iniquity, he for- 
eis joined to idols; let him alone, 
. Miserable is the condition of 
ith whom the blessed Spirit, by 
‘and conscience, forbears to strive, 
i. 3. And both the reprovers in the 
ad that in the bosom, if long brow- 
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-shouldest thou meddle to thine hurt, a 


beaten and baffled, will at length forbear 
So I gave them up to their own hearts’ lusts. 
The secure sinner perhaps values himself 
upon it as a noble and happy achievement 
to have silenced his repvovers and monitors, 
and to get clear of them; but what comes 
of it? “I know that God has determined to 
destroy thee; it is a plain indication that 
thou art marked for ruin that thou hast done 
this, and hast not hearkened to my counsel.” 
Those that are deaf to reproof are ripening 
apace for destruction, Prov. xxix. 1. 

17 Then Amaziah king of Judah 
took advice, and sent to Joash, the 
son of Jehoahaz, the son of Jehu, king 
of Israel, saying, Come, let us see one 
another in the face. 18 And Joash 
king of Israel sent to Amaziah king of 
Judah, saying, The thistle that was in 
Lebanon sent to the cedar that was in 
Lebanon, saying, Give thy daughter 
to my son to wife: and there passed 
by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, 
and trode down the thistle. 19 Thou 
sayest, Lo, thou hast smitten the P 
Edomites ; and thine heartlifteth thee i 
up to boast: abide now at home ; why me 


that thou shouldest fall, eventhou,and 
Judah with thee? 20 But Amaziah = 
wouldnot hear; for itcame of God,that 
he might deliver them into the hand i 
of their enemies, because they sought 
after the gods of Edom. 21 So Joash 
the king of Israel went up; and they 
saw one another in the face, both he 
and Amaziah king of Judah, at Beth- 
shemesh, which belongeth to Judah. ie 
22 And Judah was put to the worse 
before Israel, and they fled every man be 
to his tent. 23 And Joash the king rs 


of Israel took Amaziah king of Judah, ‘ 
the son of Joash, the son of Jehoahaz, “ 
at Beth-shemesh, and brought him to fe ; 
Jerusalem, and brake down the wall of A: 
Jerusalem fromthe gate of Ephraimto 
the corner gate, four hundred cubits. ae 
24 And he took all the gold and the Ft 


silver, and all the vessels that were 
found in the house of God with Obed- 
edom, and the treasures of the king’s 
house, the hostages also, and returned 
to Samaria. 25 And Amaziah the son 
of Joash king of Judah lived after the . ~ 
death of Joash son of Jehoahaz king 
of Israel fifteen years. 26 Now the 
rest of the acts of Amaziah, first and 
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Uzziah’s prosperity. 


last, behold, are they not written in ; 


the book of the kings of Judah and 
Israel? 27 Now after the time that 
Amaziah did turn away from follow- 

_ ing the Lorn they made a conspiracy 
against him in Jerusalem ; and he fled 
to Lachish: but they sent to Lachish 
after hisn,and slew him there. 28 And 
they brought him upon horses, and bu- 
ried him with his fathers in the city of 
Judah. 


We have here this degenerate prince mor- 
tified by his neighbour and murdered by his 
own subjects. 

I. Never was proud prince more thoroughly 
mortified than Amaziah was by Joash king 
of Israel. 

1. This part of the story (which was as fully 
related 2 Kings xiv. 8, &c., as it is here)—em- 
bracing the foolish challenge which Amaziah 
sent to Joash (v.17), his haughty scornful 
answer to it (v. 18), with the friendly advice 
he gave him to sit still and know when he 
was well off, (v. 19),—his wilfully persisting 
in his challenge (v. 20, 21), the defeat that 
was given him (v. 22), and the calamity he 
brought upon himself and his city thereby 
(v. 23, 24),—verifies two of Solomon’s pro- 
verbs -—(1.) That a man’s pride will bring 
him low, Prov. xxix. 23. It goes before his 
destruction ; not only procures it meritori- 
ously, but is often the immediate occasionof it. 
He that exalteth himself shall be abased. (2.) 
That he that goes forth hastily to strive will 
probably not know what to do in the end 
thereof, when his neighbour has put him to 
shame, Prov. xxv. 8. He that is fond of 
contention may have enough of it sooner 
than he thinks of. 

2. But there are two passages in this story 
which we had not before in the Kings. (1.) 
That Amaziah took advice before he challenged 
the king of Israel, v.17. But of whom? 
Not of the prophet—he was not made of the 
king’s counsel; but of his statesmen that 
would flatter him and bid him go up and 
prosper. It is good to take advice, but then 
it must be of those that are fit to advise 
us. Those that will not take advice from 
the word of God, which would guide them 
aright, will justly be left to the bad advice 
of those that will counsel them to their de- 
struction. Let those be made fools that will 
not be made wise. (2.) Amaziah’s impru- 
dence is here made the punishment of his 
impiety (v. 20): Jt was of the Lord ; he left 
him to himself to act thus foolishly, that he 
and his people might be delivered into the 
hands of their enemies, because they had for- 

- saken God and sought after the gods of Edom. 

Those that will not be persuaded to do well 
‘for their souls will justly be given up to their 
-own counsels to do ill for themselves even 
an their outward affairs. 


| towers inJerusalem at the corn 
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II. Never was poor 
pursued by his own subje 
time that he departed from the 
may be read, v. 27) the hearts of h 
jects departed from him, and they 
form a design against him in Jerusal 
is probable they were exasperated | 
him more for his rashly engaging in 
against Israel than for his worshipp 
gods of Edom. But at length the fi 
grew so high, and he perceived the) 
be laid so deeply, that he thought fit 
his royal city and flee to Lachish, eith 
private place where he might be hid « 
strong place where he might be gt 
but they sent after him thither, and sley 
there. By this the putting of him to 
seems to have been done deliberately, : 
have been the act, not of a disguste 
vant or two, but of a considerable bot 
durst avow it. How unrighteous — 
they were herein, God was righteous. 
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This chapter gives us an account of the reign of Uzzial 
he was called in the Kings) more fully than we had 
though it was long, and in some respects illustrio) | 
very briefly related, 2 Kings xiv. 21; xy. 1, &e. ere 
good character in general, ver. 1—5. Il. His 
in his wars, his buildings, and all the affairs of hi 
ver. 6—15. III. His presunzption in invading the prit 
for which he was struck with a leprosy, and confined’ 
16—2)) even to his death, ver, 22, 23. . 


HEN all the people of Juda 

Uzziah,who was sixteen yea 
and made him king in the roc 
his fatherAmaziah. 2 He built! 
and restored it to Judah, after th 
king slept with his fathers. 3 
years old was Uzziah when he 
to reign, and he reigned fifty a 
years inJerusalem. Hismother’ 
alsowas Jecoliah of Jerusalem. 
he did that which was right in th 
of the Lorn, according to all tt 
father Amaziah did. 5 And he: 
God in the days of Zechariah, W 
understanding in the visions of 
and as long as he sought the | 
God made him to prosper. 6 1 
went forth and warred against t 
listines, and brake down the 
Gath, and the wall of Jabne 
the wall of Ashdod, and bui 
about Ashdod, and among the 
tines. 7 And God helped him 
the Philistines, and against tt 
bians that dweit in Gur-baal, 2 
Mehunims. 8 And the An 
gave gifts to Uzziah: and hi 
spread abroad even to the ente 
of Egypt; for he strengthened 
exceedingly. 9 Moreover Uzzi 
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Sigg we 
gate, and at the turn- 


, and fortified them. 10 
. built towers in the desert, and 
ry wells: for he had much 
2 in the low country, and 
ins : husbandmen also, and 
s in the mountains, and in 
for he loved husbandry. 11 
r Uzziah had a host of fight- 
that went outto war by bands, 
¢ to the number of their ac- 
the hand of Jeiel the scribe 
aseiah the ruler, under the 
Hananiah, one of the king’s 
_ 12 The whole number of 
of the fathers of the mighty. 


ndred. 13 And under theirhand | 
even thousand and five hundred, | 
made war with mighty power, | 
D the king against the enemy. | 
d Uzziah prepared for them 
out all the host shields, and 
, and helmets, and habergeons, 
ws, and slings fo cast stones. 
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# valour were two thousand and | 


an army, three hundred thousand | 
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_Uzziah’s prosperity 

II. His prosperity. 

1. In general, as long as he sought the 
Lord, and minded religion, God made him to 
prosper. Note, (1.) Those only prosper whom 
God makes to prosper ; for prosperity is his 
gift. (2.) Religion and piety are very friendly 
to outward prosperity. Many have found 
and owned this, that as long as they sought 
the Lord and kept close to their duty they 
prospered ; but since they forsook God every 
thing has gone cross. 

2. Here are several particular instances of 
his prosperity :—(1.) His successin his wars : 
God helped him (v. 7), and then he triumphed 
over the Philistines (those old enemies of 
God’s people), demolished the fortifications 
of their cities, and put garrisons of his own 
among them, v. 6. He obliged the Am- 
monites to pay him tribute, v. 8. He made 
all quiet about him, and kept them in awe. 
(2.) The greatness of his fame and reputa- 
tion. His name was celebrated throughout 
all the neighbouring countries (v. §) and it 
was a good name, a name for good things 
with God and good people. This is true 
fame, and makes a man truly honourable. 
(3.) His buildings. While he acted offen- 
sively abroad, he did not neglect the defence 
of his kingdom at home, but 4ui/t towers in 
Jerusalem and fortified them, vr. 9. Much 
of the wall of Jerusalem was in his father’s 
time broken down, particularly at the cor- 
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nd he made in Jerusalem engines, 
ed by cunning men, to be on the 
and upon the bulwarks,to shoot 
‘and great stones withal. And 


ner gate (ch. xxv. 23); probably his father 
had repaired it, but he, to prevent the like 
mischief for the future, fortified it, and built 
a tower at the corner gate. But his best 
fortification of Jerusalem was his close ad- 


ne spread far abroad ; for he was | herence to the worship of God : if his father 
llously helped, till he was strong, | had not forsaken this the wall of Jerusalem 
* would not have been broken down. While 
ave here an account of two things) he fortified the city, he did not forget the 


ing Uzziah :— 
piety. In this he was not very 
or zealous; yet he did that which 
ight in the sight of the Lord. He kept 
pure worship of the true God as his 
and was better than his father, in- 
$ we have no reason to think he ever 
ped idols as his father did, no, not 
er days, when his heart was lifted 
said (v. 5), He sought God in the 
Zechariah, who, some think, was the 
at Zechariah whom his grandfather 


standing in the visions of God, 
visions which he himself was fa- 
ith or the visions of the preceding 
He was well versed in prophecy, 
ersed much with the upper world, 
elligent, devout, good man; and, 
, had great influence with Uzziah. 
-are the great men who have such 
2m and are willing to be advised by 
ut unhappy those who seek God 
‘they have such with them and 
principle in themselves to bear 
oe end. 
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This Zechariah was one that | 


country, but built towers in the desert too 
(v. 10), to protect the country people from 
the inroads of the plunderers, bands of 
whom sometimes alarmed themand plundered 
them, as ch. xxi. 16. (4.) His husbandry. 
He dealt much in cattle and corn, employed 
many hands, and got much wealth by his 
dealing ; for he took a pleasure in it: he 
loved husbandry (v. 10), and probably did 
himself inspect his affairs in the country, 
which was no disparagement to him, but an 
advantage, as it encouraged industry among 
his subjects. It is an honour to the hus- 
bandman’s calling that one of the most illus- 


trious princes of the house of David followed _ 


it and loved it. He was not one of those 
that delight in war, nor did he addict himself 
to sport and pleasure, but delighted in the 
innocent and quiet employments of the hus- 
bandman. (5.) His standing armies. He 
had, as it should seem, two military establish- 
ments. [1.] A host of fighting men that were 
to make excursions abroad. These went out 
to war by bands, v. 11. They fetched in 
spoil from the neighbouring countries by 
way of reprisal for the depredations they 
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Ueztah’s sin and punishment. 
had so often made upon Judah, [2.] An- 
other army for guards and garrisons, that 
were ready to defend the country in case 
it should be invaded, v. 12, 13. So great 
were their number and valour that they 
made war with mighty power; no enemy durst 
face them, or, at least, could stand before 
them. Men unarmed can do little in war. 
Uzziah therefore furnished himself with a 
great armoury, whence his soldiers were 


(v. 14), spears, bows, and slings, shields, 
helmets, and habergeons: swords are not 
mentioned, because it is probable that every 
man had a sword of his own, which he wore 
constantly. Engines were invented, in his 
time, for annoying besiegers with darts and 
stones shot from the towers and bulwarks, 
v.15. What a pity it is that the wars and 
fightings which come from men’s lusts have 
made it necessary for cunning men to em- 
ploy their skill in inventing instruments of 
death. 


16 Butwhen he wasstrong, his heart 
was lifted up to Ais destruction: for he 
transgressed against the Lorp hisGod, 
and went into the temple of the Lorp 
to burn incense upon the altar of in- 
cense. 17 And Azariah the priest went 
in after him, and with him fourscore 
priests of the Lor», that were valiant 
men: 18 And they withstood Uzziah 
the king, and said unto him, It apper- 
taineth not unto thee, Uzziah, to burn 
incense unto the Lorp, but to the 
priests the sons of Aaron, that are con- 
secrated to burn incense: go out of the 
sanctuary ; for thou hast trespassed ; 


neither shall zt be for thine honour | helped by the good eid or 


from the Lorp God. 19 Then Uz- 
ziah was wroth, and had a censer in 
his hand to burn incense: and while 
he was wroth with the priests, the le- 
prosy even rose up in his forehead 
before the priests in the house of the 
Lorp, from beside the incense altar. 

20 And Azariah the chief priest, and 
all the priests, looked upon him, and, 

behold, he was leprous in his forehead, 

and they thrust him out from thence ; 
yea, himself hasted also to go out, be- 
cause the Lorp had smitten him. 21 
And Uzziah the king was a leper unto 
the day of his death, and dwelt in a 
several house, being a leper; for he 
was cut off from the house of the 
Lorp: and Jotham his son was over 
the king’s house, judging the people 
of the land. 22 Now the rest of the 
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supplied with arms offensive and defensive 


acts of Uzziah, fit 
Isaiah the prophet, the sc 
write. 23 So Uzziah slept 

fathers, and they buried him 
fathers in the field of the buria 
belonged to the kings ; for the 
He ts a leper: and Jotham } 
reigned in his stead. 


Here is the only blot we find on t 
of king Uzziah, and it is such a one 
not on any other of the kings. Whi 
murder, oppression, persecution, 
cially idolatry, gave characters to | 
kings and some of them blemishe: 
good ones, David himself not excep 
ness the matter of Uriah. But y 
Uzziah charged with any of these: 
he transgressed against the Lond § 
and fell under the marks of his di 
in consequence, not, as other kin; gs, n 
tious wars or rebellions, but an 
disease. 

gs mie sin was invading the pri 
The good way is one; by- 

The transgression of ‘he. os 
forsaking the temple of the Lord, 
from. it (ch. xxiv. 18), and burnmg 
upon idolatrous altars, ch. xxv. 
was intruding into the temple of i 
further than was allowed him, and: 
ing himself to burn incense upon th 
God, for which, it is likely, he p 

extraordinary zeal and affection: 
hard it is to avoid one extreme and 
into another. ra 

1. That which was at the botto, 
sin was pride of heart, a lust thas 
than any other whatsoever (@. 1 
he was strong (and he was mal 


he was so, v- 15), when he had § 
great and considerable in wealth, 
and power, instead of lifting 2D, th 
God in gratitude to him 
much for him, his heart was ifte 
destruction. Thus the prosperity 
by puffing them up with prid 
them. Now that he had done: 80x 
ness, and won so much hor 
think no business, no inane 
too good for him, no, nou hat of | 
hood. Men’s pretending toforb 4 
ledge, and exercising. oselves. 
too high for them, are o o th 
their heart, and the ne 
vainly puffed up with. : 
2. His sin was going inio the 
the Lord to burn incense, probe 
solemn feast day, or w aa 
some special oceasion for sw 
divine favour. What could m0¥ 
this piece of pba: 
head, I cannot conjectur 
predecessors, not the 


attempted it. The law, he. 


him, and there was no usage 
for him. He could not pre- 
essity, as there was for David’s 
@ Show-bread. (1.) Perhaps he fan- 
é priests did not do their office so 
sly, decently, and devoutly, as they 
ind he could do it better. Or, (2.) 
erved that the idolatrous kings did 
Ives burn incense at the altars of 
gods; his father did so, and Jeroboam 
gs xiii. 1), an ambition of which ho- 


the house of God, where it was 
r ed them ; and he; being resolved 
ave to God's altar, would try to break 
is restraint and come as near it 
olatrous kings did to their altars. 
t is called a transgression against the 
his God. He was not content with the 
rs God had put upon him, but would 
those that were forbidden him, like 
st parents. 
é was opposed in this attempt by the 
est and other priests that attended 
isted him, v. 17, 18. They were 
to burn incense for the king, accord- 
y the duty of their place; but, when he 
d to do it himself, they plainly let him 
ow that he meddled with that which did 
Delong to him, and that it was at his peril. 
id not resist him by laying violent 
}on him, though they were valiant men, 
by reasoning with him and showing 
(1) That it was not lawful for him to 
neense: “Jt appertaineth not to thee, 
ak! but to the priests, whose birth- 
t is, as sons of Aaron, and who are 
ted to the service.” Aaron and his 
sre appointed by the law to burn in- 
‘Exod. xxx. 7. See Deut. xxxiii. 10; 
xxiii. 13. David had blessed the 
ad Solomon and Jehoshaphat had 
with them and preached to them. 
might have done this, and it would 
n to his praise; but, as for burning 
hat service was to be performed by 
ts only. The kingly and priestly 
ere separated by the law of Moses, 
yunited again but in the person of 
siah. If Uzziah did intend to ho- 
yod, and gain acceptance with him, in 
e did, he was quite out in his aim; 
g aservice purely of divine institu- 
‘could not expect it should be ac- 
ed unless it were done in the way and 
the hands that God had appoimted. (2.) 
at it was not safe. It shall not be for 
“ho our from the Lord God. More is 
shed: “* It will be thy disgrace, and it 
at th peril.” The law runs expressly 
tail strangers that came nigh (Num. 
1053 ji. 7), that is, all that were not 
ast and his accomplices, though 
id dearly for offering to burn in- 
ich was the work of the priests 
Num. xvi.°35. The incense of our 
aust’be by faith put into the hands 
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Uzziah’s sin and punishment. 
of our Lord Jesus, the great high priest of 
our profession, else we cannot expect it 
should be accepted by God, Rev. vii. 3. 

4. He fell into a passion with the priests 
that reproved him, and would push forward 
to do what he intended notwithstanding (vr. 
19): Uzziah was wroth, and would not part 
with the censer ont of hishand. He took it 
ill to be checked, and would not bear inter- 
ference. Nitimur in vetitum—We ure prone 
to do what is forbidden. 

Il. His punishment was an incurable 
leprosy, which rose up in his forehead while 
he was contending with the priests. If he 
had submitted to the priests’ admonition, 
acknowledged his error, and gone back, all 
would have been well; but when he was wroth 
with the priests, and fell foul upon them, 
then God was wroth with him and smote 
him with a plague of leprosy. Josephus says 
that he threatened the priests with death 
if they opposed him, and that then the earth 
shook, the roof of the temple opened, and 
through the cleft a beam of the sun darted 
directly upon the king’s face, wherein imme- 
diately the leprosy appeared. And some 
conjecture that that was the earthquake in 
the days of Uzziah which we read of Amos 
i. 1 and Zech. xiv.5. Now this sudden stroke, 
1. Ended the controversy between him and 
the priests ; for, when the leprosy appeared, 
they were emboldened to thrust him out of 
the temple ; nay, he himself hasted to go out, 
because the Lord had smitten him with a 
disease which was in a particular manner a 
token of his displeasure, and which he knew 
secluded him from common converse with 
men, much more from the altar of God. He 
would not be convinced by what the priests 
said, but God took an effectual course to 
convince him.. If presumptuous men will 
not be made to see their error by the judg- 
ments of God’s mouth, they shall be made 
to see it by the judgments of his hand. It 
evinced some religious fear of God in the 
heart of this king, even in the midst of his 
transgression, that, as soon as he found God 
was angry with him, he not only let fall his 
attempt, but retired with the utmost precipi- 
tation. Though he strove with the priests, 
he would not strive with his Maker. 2. It 
remained a lasting punishment of his trans- 
gression; for he continued a leper to the day 
of his death, shut up in confinement, and 
shut out from society, and forced to leave it 
to his son to manage all his business, v. 21. 
Thus God gave an instance of his resisting 
the proud and of his jealousy for the purity 
and honour of his.own institutions; thus he 
gave fair warning even to great and good 
men to know and keep their distance, and 
not to intrude into those things which they 
have not seen; and thus he gave Uzziah a 
loud and constant :call to repentance, and a 
long space to repent, which we have reason 


to hope he improved. He had been a maz 


of much ‘busmess in the world; but being 
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taken off from that, and confined to a sepa- 
rate house, he had leisure to think of another 
world and prepare for it. By this judgment 
upon the king God intended to possess the 
people with a great veneration for the tem- 
ple, the priesthood, and other sacred things, 
which they had been apt to think meanly of. 
While the king was a leper, he was as good 
as dead, dead while he lived, and buried 
alive; and so the law was, in effect, answered, 
that the stranger who cometh nigh shall 
be put to death. The disgrace survived him; 
for, when he was dead, they would not bury 
him in the sepulchres of the kings because he 
was a leper, which stained ali his other glory. 
3. It was a punishment that answered the 
sin as face does face in a glass. (1.) Pride 
was at the bottom of his transgression, and 
thus God humbled him and put dishonour 
upon him. (2.) He invaded the office of the 
priests in contempt of them, and God struck 
him with a disease which in a particular 
manner made him subject to the inspection 
and sentence of the priests; for to them per- 
tained the judgment of the leprosy, Deut. xxiv. 
8. (3.) He thrust himself into the temple of 
God, whither the priests only had admission, 
and for that was thrust out of the very courts 
of the temple, into which the meanest of his 
subjects that was ceremonially clean had free 
access. (4.) He confronted the priests that 
faced him and opposed his presumption, and 
for that the leprosy rose in his forehead, 
which, in Miriam’s case, is compared to her 
father’s spitting in her face, Num. xii. 14. 
(5.) He invaded the dignity of the priest- 
hood, which he had no right to, and for that 
he was deprived even of his royal dignity, 
which he hada right to. ‘Those that covet for- 
bidden honours forfeit allowed ones. Adam, 
by catching at the tree of knowledge of 
which he might not eat, debarred himself 
from the tree of life, of which he might have 
eaten. Let all that read it say, The Lord is 
righteous. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


Here is a very short account of the reign of Jotham, a pious pros- 
perous prince, of whom one would wish to have known more; 
but we may better dispense with the brevity of his story because 
that which lengthened the history of the last three kings was 
their degeneracy in their latter end, of which we have had a 
faithful account; buz there was no occasion for such a melan- 
choly conclusion of the history of this reign, which is only an 
accoun., I. Of the date and continuance of this reign, ver. 1, 8. 
Il, The general good character of it, ver. 2,6. III The pros- 
perity of it, ver. 3—5. LV. The period oft, ver. 7, 9. 


OTHAM was twenty and five 
years old when he began to reign, 

and he reigned sixteen years in Jeru- 
salem. His mother’s name also was 
Jerushah, the daughter of Zadok. 2 
And he did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lorp, according to all 
that his father Uzziah did: howbeit 
he entered not into the temple of the 
Lorp. And the people did yet cor- 
ruptly. 3 He built the high gate of 
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the house of the Lor D, 
wall of Ophel he built 
over he ‘built cities in the 
of Judah, and in the for 
castles and towers. 5 He fough 
with the king of the Ammonite 
prevailed against them. Anc 
children of Ammon gave him the 
year a hundred talents of silve 
ten thousand measures of wheat 
ten thousand of barley. So muc 
the children of Ammon pay unto 
both the second year, and the 
6 So Jotham became mighty, be 
he prepared his ways before 
Lorp his God. 7 Now the r 
the acts of Jotham, and all his 3 
and his ways, lo, they are writt 
the book of the kings of Israt 
Judah. 8 He was five and t 
years old when he began to reig 
reigned sixteen years in Jerus 
9 And Jotham slept with his fat 
and they buried him in the « 
David: and Ahaz his son 
his stead. ‘ 
There is not much more related he 
cerning Jotham than we had befo 
xv. 32, &e. 9am 
I. He reigned well He did that 
right in the sight of the Lord; the cc 
his reign was good, and pleasing 
whose favour he made his end, and I 
his rule, and (which shows that | 
from a good principle) he preparee di 
before the Lord his God (v. 6), 
walked circumspectly and with mu 
tion, contrived how to shun that wh 
evil and compass that which was go 
looked before him, and cast his 4 
such a posture and method as made 
lar management of them the mo 
Or he established or fixed his way, 
the Lord, that is, he walked steai 
constantly in the way of his duty, 
form and resolute in it: not like s 
those that went before him, who, 
they had some good in them, lost 1 
dit by their inconstancy and incoi 
with themselves. ‘They had run’ 
something hindered them. It w 
with Jotham. Two things are obs 
in his character :—1. What was am 


according to all that his father 
wisely ; howbeit he would n 
in what he did amiss; for he ent 
the temple of the Lord to burn ineé 
father did, but took warning 
to dare so presumptuous a thil 
We must not imitate the best men, 
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greatest veneration for, any 
they did well; but, on the con- 
r falls, and the injurious conse- 
f them, must be warnings to us to 
more circumspectly, that we stum- 
the same stone that they stumbled 
hat was amiss in his people he 
prevail to amend: The people did 
ily. Perhaps it reflects some blame 
, that he was wanting in his part 
he reformation of the land. Men 
very good themselves, and yet not 
arage and zeal to do what they might 
ds the reforming of others. How- 
ertainly reflects a great deal of blame 
people, that they did not do what 
t have done to improve the advan- 
o good a reign: they had good 
ions given them and a good example 
e them, but they would not be re- 
so that even in the reign of their 
rings, as well as in that of the bad 
ey were treasuring up wrath against 
of wrath ; for they still did corrupt- 
the founder melted in vain. 

de prospered, and became truly reputa- 
He built. He began with the gate of the 
if the Lord, which he repaired, beauti- 
raised. He then fortified the wall 
el, and ouilt cities in the mountains of 
(®. 3, 4), took all possible care for the 
ng of his country and the replenish- 
2. He conquered. He prevailed 
the Ammonites, who had invaded 
in Jehoshaphat’s time, ch. xx.1. He 
hed over them, and exacted great con- 
from them, v.5. 3. He became 
(v. 6) in wealth and power, and in- 
e upon the neighbouring nations, who 
hhis friendship and feared his dis- 
e; and this he got by preparing his 
} before the Lord his God. ‘The more 
it we are in religion the more mighty 
‘both for the resistance of that which 
and for the performance of that which 


. He finished his course too soon, but 
‘it with honour. He had the un- 
ppiness to die in the midst of his days; 
p> to balance that, the happiness not to 
ive his reputation, as the last three of 
ecessors did. He died when he was 
rty-one years of age (v. 8); but his wars 
§ ways, his wars abroad and his ways 
e, were so glorious that they were re- 
‘in the book of the kings of Israel, as 
of the kings of Judah, v.7. The last 
ds of the chapter are the most melan- 
as they inform us that Ahaz his son, 
character, in all respects, was the re- 
his, reigned in his stead. When the 
and power with which wise men have 
od ae upon fools, that will do 
tw ith them, it is a lamentation, and shall 
a lamentation. 
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the history of the reign of Ahaz the son of Jotham; 
nit was, and which helped to augment the fierce anger 


XXVIII. The wickedness of Ahaz. 
ofthe Lord. We have here, 1. His great wickedness, ver. I—4 
If. The trouble he brought himself into by it, ver. 5—8. {11 
The reproof which God sent by a prophet to the army of Israel 
for trampling upon their brethren of Judah, and the obedient 
ear they gave to that reproof, ver. 9—15. IV. [he many cala- 
mities that followed to Ahaz and his people, ver. 16—21. V. The 
continuance of his idolatry notwithstanding (ver. 22—25), and 
so his story ends, ver. 26, 27. ; 


HAZ was twenty years old when 
he began to reign, and he reigned 
| sixteen years in Jerusalem: but he 
did not that which wus right in the 
sight of the Lorp, like David his fa- 
ther: 2 For he walked in the ways 
of the kings of Israel, and made also 
molten images for Baalim. 3 More- 
over he burnt incense in the valley of 
the son of Hinnom, and burnt his 
children in the fire, after the abomi-- 
nations of the heathen whom the 
Lorp had cast out before the child-— 
ren of Israel. 4 He sacriticed also and 
burnt incense in the high places, and 
on the hills, and under every green 
tree. 5 Wherefore the Lorn his God 
delivered him into the hand of the 
king of Syria; and they smote him, 
and carried away a great multitude of 
them captives, and brought them to 
Damascus. And he was also delivered 
into the hand of the king of Israel, 
who smote him with a great slaughter. 
Never surely had a man greater oppor- 
tunity of doing well than Ahaz had, finding 
things in a good posture, the kingdom rich 
and strong and religion established; and yet 
here we have him in these few verses, 1. 
Wretchedly corrupted and debauched. He 
had had a good education given him and a 
good example set him: but parents cannot 
give grace to their children. All the in- 
structions he had were lost upon him: He 
did not that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord (v. 1), nay, he did a great deal that 
was wrong, a wrong to God, to his own soul, 
and to his people; he walked in the way of 
the revolted Israelites and the devoted Ca- 


naanites, made molten images and worshipped 
them, contrary to the second commandment; 
nay, he made them for Baalim, contrary to 
the first commandment. He forsook the 
temple of the Lord and sacrificed and burnt 
incense on the hills, as if they would place 
him nearer heaven, and under every green 
tree, as if they would signify the protection 
and influence of heaven by their shade and 
dropping. To complete his wickedness, as 
one perfectly divested of all natural affection 
as well as religion and perfectly devoted to 
the service and interest of the great enemy 
of mankind, he burnt his children in the fire 
to Moloch (v. 3), not thinking it enough to 
dedicate them to that infernal fiend by causing 
them to pass through the fire. See what an 


’ 


The king of Israel defeats Ahaz. 


absolute sway the prince of the power of the 
air bears among the children of disobedience. 
2. Wretchedly spoiled and made a prey of. 
When he forsook God, and at a vast expense 
put himself under the protection of false 
gods, God, who of right was his God, de- 
livered hana into the hands of his enemies, 
v. 5. (1.) The Syrians insulted him and 
triumphed over him, beat him in the: field 
and carried away a great many of his people 
into captivity. (2.) The king of Israel, though 
an idolater too, was made a scourge to him, 
and smote him with a great slaughter. The 
people suffered by these judgments: their 
blood was shed, their country wasted, their 
families ruined; for when they had a good 
king, though they did corruptly (ch. xxvii. 2), 
yet then his goodness sheltered them; but 
now that they had a bad one all their defence 
had departed from them and an inundation 
of judgments broke in upon them. Those 
that knew not their happiness in the fore- 
going reign were taught to value it by the 
miseries of this reign. 

6 For Pekah the son of Remaliah 
slew in Judah a hundred and twenty 
thousand in one day, which were all 
valiant men; because they had for- 
saken the Lorp God of their fathers. 
7 And Zichri, a mighty man of 
Ephraim, slew Maaseiah the king’s 
son, and Azrikam the governor of the 
house, and Elkanah that was next to 
the king. 8 And the children of Is- 
rael carried away captive of their bre- 
thren two hundred thousand, women, 
sons, and daughters, and took als 
away much spoil from them, and 
brought the spoil to Samaria. 9 But 
a prophet of the Lorp was there, 
whose name was Oded: and he went 
out before the host that came to Sa- 
maria, and said unto them, Behold, 
because the Lorp God of your fathers 
was wroth with Judah, he hath deli- 
vered them into your hand, and ye 
have slain them in a rage that reach- 
eth up unto heaven. 10 And now ye 
purpose to keep under the children of 
Judah and Jerusalem for bondmen 
and bondwomen unto you: but are 
there not with you, even with you, 
sins against the Lorp your God? 11 
Now hear me therefore, and deliver 
the captives again, which ye have 
taken captive of your brethren: for 
the fierce wrath of the Lorp is upon 
you. 12 Then certain of the heads 
of the children of Ephraim, Azariah 
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forsaken the Lord God of their fa 


the son of Ja 
son of Meshillemo: 
the son of Sh 
son of Hadlai, st d up ag 
that came from the war, 13 A 
unto them, Ye shall not bn 7 
captives hither: for whereas ve 
offended against the Lorp al 
ye intend to add more to our. in 
to our trespass: for our tresp 
great, and there is fierce wrath a 
Israel. 14 So the armed men 
captives and the spoil before 
princes and. all the ae 
And the men which were ¢ 
by name rose up, and took tl 
tives, and with the spoil clo h 
that were naked among them, 
rayed them, and shod eel an 
them to eat and to drink, and an 
them, and carried all the feel 
them upon asses, and. broug 
to Jericho, the city of palm tr 
their brethren: then they 
Samaria. © 


We have here, 

I. Treacherous Judah under + 
of God’s providence, and the 
vere. Neyer was such bloo: - 
among them since they were a kingd 
by Israelites too. Ahaz pipe 
of the kings of Israel, and the k 
was the instrument God made 
punishment. It is just with Gor L te 
those our plagues whom we mak 
terns or make ourselves partners wit 
A war broke out between Judah 
in which Judah was worsted. 
was a great slaughter of men in the. 
battle. Vast numbers (120,006 m 
valiant men too at other times) w 
(v. 6) and some of the first rank, th 
son for one. He had sacrificed som 
sons to Moloch; justly therefore i 
crificed to the divine vengeance. _ 
another that was newt the king, 
prime-minister of state, or perhi 
in the battle, so that the king hi hi 
narrow escape, v. 7. The king 
was not strong at this x 
enough to bring this great destruc 
Judah. But Fr setsia a so many mé 
men, stout men, could not have 
in one day if they had not been | 
dispirited both by the consciousness 
own guilt and by the righteous ha 
upon them. Even valiant men ¥ 
bered as sheep for the slong 
an easy prey to the enemy becau 


if 
n 


he had therefore forsaken the 


it 
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CHAP. XXVIII. The king of Israel defeats Ahaz. 


no, you afso are guilty before God.” ‘This 
n the army in the field was routed, | is intended asa check, (1.] To their triumph 
nd towns, and country villages, | in their success. “ You are sinners, and it 
stripped, the inhabitants taken | ill becomes sinners to be proud; you have 
, and their wealth for a prey. carried the day now, but be not secure, the 
Ben victorious Israel under the re-| wheel may ere long return upon yourselves, 
W’s word for the bad principle for, if judgment begm thus with those that 
one upon in making war with have the house of God among them, what 
“and the bad use they had made of) shall be the end of such as worship the 
lecess, and the good effect of this re-| calves?” [2.] To their severity towards 
ere is, their brethren. ‘You have now get them 
essage which God sent them by | under, but you ought to show mercy-to them, 
- who went out to meet them, not | for you yourselves are undone if you do not 
nd their valour or congratulate them | find mercy with God. It ill becomes sinners 
ar victory, though they returned laden | tobe cruel. You have transgressions enough 
s and triumphs, but in God’s name | to answer for already, and need not add this 
m of their faults and warn them of | to the rest.” 
dgments of God. (4.) He commanded them to release the 
lL) He told them how they came by this | prisoners, and to send them home again care- 
of which they were so proud. It was | fully (©. 11); “for you having sinned, the 
ause God favoured them, or that they | fierce wrath of God is upon you, and there is 
n dit at his. hand, but because he was | no other way of escaping it than by showing 
pwith Judah; and made them the rod of | mercy.” 7 
di nation. Not for your righteousness,| 2. The resolution of the princes thereupon 
wn to you, but for their wickedness | not to detain the ‘prisoners. They stood up 
ix. 5) they are broken off ; therefore | against those that came from the war, though 
Hof you high-minded, but fear, lest God | flushed with victory, and told them plainly 
9 spare not you, Rom. xi. 20, 21. that they should not bring their captives into 
2.) He charged them with the abuse of | Samaria, v. 12,13. They had sin enough 
sower God had given them over their | already to answer for, and would have no- 
Those understand not what vic- | thing done to add to their trespass. In this 
ho think it gives them authority to| they discovered an obedient regard to the 
what they will, and that the longest sword | word of God by his prophet and a tender 
he clearest claim to lives and estates| compassion towards their brethren, which 
we datum sceleri—might is right); no,| was wrought in them by the tender mercy of 
is impolitic not to use a victory, so it is God; for he regarded the affliction of this 
gus to abuse it. The conquerors are| poor people, and heard their cry, and made 
proved, [1.] For the cruelty of the | them to be pitied of all those that carried them 
er they nad made in the field. They | captive, Ps. cvi. 44, 46. 


tivity of women and children, 


7) 


jose that to be‘awful, but it turned into | resolutions of the prinees in this matter, and 
6 them, because they did it from a bad| the dismission of the captives thereupon. 
iple of enmity to their brethren and | (1.) The armed men, though being armed 
d manner, with a barbarous fury, a they might by force have maintained their 
ing up to heaven, that is, that cried | title to what they got by the swerd, ac- 
for vengeance against such bloody | quiesced, and left their captives and the 
at delighted in military execution. | spoil to the disposal of the princes (v. 14), 
t serve God’s justice, if they do it| and herein they showed more truly heroic 
ge and a spirit of revenge, make them- | bravery than they did in taking them. It is 
sbnoxious to it, and forfeit the honour | a great honour for any man to yield to the 
acting for him; for the wrath of man | authority of reason and religion against his 
rketh the righteousness of God. (2.]|imterest. (2.) The princes very generously 
r the ‘imperious treatment they gave their | sent home the poor captives well accommo- 
soners. “You now purpose to keep them dated, v.15. Those that hope to find mercy 
der, to use them or sell them as slaves, with God must learn hence with what tender- 
zh they are your brethren and free-born | ness to carry themselves towards those that 
s’ God takes notice of what men|lie at their mercy. It is strange that these 
pose, 2s well as of what they say.and do. | princes, who in this instance discovered such 
(3.) He reminded them of their own sins, | a deference to the word of God, and such an 
hi also were obnoxious to the | influence upon the people, had net so much 
h “God: Are there not with you, even | grace as, in obedience to the calls of God by 
Sins against the Lord your God?|so many prophets, to root idolatry out of 
» He appeals to their own conscienees, their kingdom, which, soon after this, was 
the notorious evidence of the thing. | the ruin of it. 
36ugh you are now made the instruments : : ae 
greeting Judah for sin, yet do not think| 16 At that time did king Ahaz send 
‘are therefore innocent yourselves,- ! unto the kings of Assyria to help him. 
: U 
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deed shed the blood of war in war; we| 3. The compliance of the soldiers with the . 
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The death of Ahaz. 


17 For again the Edomites had come 
and smitten Judah, and carried away 
captives. 18 The Philistines also had 
invaded the cities of the low country, 

and of the south of Judah, and had 
taken Beth-shemesh, and Ajalon, and 
Gederoth, and Shocho with the vil- 
lages thereof, and Timnah with the 
villages thereof, Gimzo also and the 
villages thereof: and they dwelt there. 

19 For the Lorp brought Judah low 
because of Ahaz king ‘of Israel ; for 
he made Judah naked, and trans- 
gressed sore against the Lorp. 20 
And Tilgath- pilneser king of Assyria 
came unto him, and distressed him, 
but strengthened him not. 21 For 
Ahaz took away a portion out of the 
house of the Lorn, and out of the 
house of the king, and of the princes, 
and gave ié unto the king of Assyria : 

but he helped him not. 22 And in 
the time of his distress did he tres- 
pass yet more against the Lorp: this 
as that king Ahaz. 23 For he sacri- 
ficed unto the gods of Damascus, 
which smote him: and he said, Be- 
cause the gods of the kings of Syria 
help them, therefore will I sacrifice to 
them, that they may help me. But 
they were the ruin of him, and of all 
Israel. 24 And Ahaz gathered to- 
gether the vessels of the house of God, 

and cut in pieces the vessels of the 
house of God, and shut up the doors 
of the house of the Lorp, and he 
made him altars in every corner of 
Jerusalem. 25 And in every several 
city of Judah he made high places to 
burn incense unto other gods, and 
provoked to anger the Lorp God of 
his fathers. 26 Now the rest of his 
acts and of all his ways, first and last, 

behold, they are written in the book 
of the kings of Judah and Israel. 27 
And Ahaz. slept with his fathers, and 
they buried him in the city, even in 
Jerusalem : but they brought him not 
into the sepulchres of the kings of Is- 
rael: and Hezekiah his son reigned 
in his stead. 


Here-is, I. The great distress which the 
kingdom of Ahaz was reduced to for his sin. 
In general, 1. The Lord brought Judah low, 
v. ig. iil had lately been very high in 
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wealth and power ; bu 
bring them down, : e 
picable as they had been fo: 
that will not humble. them u 
word of God will justly be humbl 
judgments. Iniquity brings men 
evi. 43. 2. Ahaz made Judah 
his sin ‘lebaned them, so it e ( 
It made them naked to their shams 
exposed them to contempt, as a 1 
clothed. It made them naked to th 
ger; for it exposed them to assault 
man unarmed, Exod. xxxii. 25. 
men. In particular, the Edomites, t 
venged for Amaziah’s cruel treatm 
them (ch. xxv. 12), smote Judah, and 
off many captives, v. 17. Theil 
also insulted them, took and kept 
of several cities and villages t tk 
them (v. 18), and so they were reve 
the incursions which Uzziah had n 
them, ch. xxvi. 6. And, to chon : 
purely the sin of Ahaz that brou 
Philistines upon his country, in # 
year that he died the prophet Isaiz 
the destruction of the Philistines byh 
Isa. xiv. 28, 29. i 
II. The addition which Ahaz m t 
to the national distress and the nation 
1. He added to the distress, b 
court to strange kings, in hopes they 
relieve him. When the Edomites ar 
listines were vexatious to him, he 
kings of Assyria to help him (v. 
found his own kingdom weakened an 
naked, and he could not put anf ¢ 
in God, and therefore was at a vast § 
to get an interest in the king of 
He pillaged the house of God, and th 
house, and squeezed the princes fo: 
to hire these foreign forces into his 
v.21. Though he had conformed 
idolatry of the heathen nationale nis 
bours, they did not value him fori 
love him the better, nor did his ¢ 
by which he lost God, gain chemi 
he make any interest ‘in them but 
money. It is often found that wick 
themselves have no real affection fe 
that revolt to them, nor do they ¢ 
them a kindness. A degenerate bi 
looked upon, on all sides, as an a 
branch, Isa. xiv. 19. But what d id J : 
by the king of Assyria? Wh he 
him, but he distressed him, 
him not (v. 20), helped him noha 
forces of the Assyrian = 
country, and so impoyerished 
it; they grew insolent and im 
created him a great deal of ve: 
broken reed, which not only false 
the hand. , 
2. He added to the guilt, b 
to strange gods, in hopes or 
lieve him. In his distress, i ast 
penting of his idolatry, which h 
enough to see the folly of, he tresp 
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CHAP. XXIX. Hezekiah’s good reign, 


POF, ‘ 
more mad than ever upon | gion than perhaps in any of the good reigns we bave yet met 


with ; for he was a very zealous, devout, good man, sone like 


and of infamy is here set upon him. In this chapter we have an account of the work of refor- 
This as that king Ahaz that mation which he set about with vigour immediately afier his 

ed accession to the crown. Tlere is, [. His exhortation to the 

> who was the scandal of the pees and Levites, when he put them im possession of the 

. | ouse of God again, ver. 1—]1. 11. The care and pains which 
avid and the See and plague 2a the Levites took to cleanse the temple, and put things in order 
ion. Note, Those are wicked and there, ver. 12—19. IIL, A solemn revival of God's ordinances 


that had been neglected, in which atonement wes made for the 
sins of the last reign, and the wheels were set a-going again, to 
the great satisfaction of king and people, ver. 20-—36. 


EZEKIAH began to reign when ‘ 

he was five and twenty years 

old, and he reigned nine and twenty 
years in Jerusalem. And his mother’s 
name was Abijah, the daughter of ‘% 
Zechariah. 2 And he did that which , 
was right in the sight of the Lorp, 
according to all that David his father 
had done. 3 He in the first year of 
his reign, in the first month, opened 
the doors of the house of the Lorn, 
and repaired them. 4 And he brought 
in the priests and the Levites, and 
gathered them together into the east 
street, 5 And said unto them, Hear 
me, ye Levites, sanctify now your- 
selves, and sanctify the house of the 
Lorp God of your fathers, and carry 
forth the filthiness out of the holy 
place. 6 For our fathers have tres- 
passed, and done that which was evil 
in the eyes of the Lorp our God, and 
have forsaken him, and have turned 
away their faces from the habitation 
of the Lorp, and turned their backs. 
7 Also they have shut up the doors of 
the porch, and put out the lamps, and 
have not burned incense nor offered 
burnt offerings in the holy place unto 
the God of Israel. 8 Wherefore the 
wrath of the Lorp was upon Judah 
and Jerusalem, and he hath delivered 
them to trouble, to astonishment, and 
to hissing, as ye see with your eyes. 
9 For, lo, our fathers have fallen by 
the sword, and our sons and our 
daughters and our wives are in cap- 
tivity for this. 10 Now 7¢ 7s in mine 
heart to make a covenant with the 
Lorp God of Israel, that his fierce 
wrath may turn away from us. 11 My 
sons, be not now negligent: for the 
Lorp hath chosen you to stand he- 
fore him, to serve him, and that ye 
should minister unto him, and burn 


that are made worse by their 
nstead of being made better by 
ho in their distress trespass yet more, 
ir corruptions exasperated by that 
hould mollify them, and their hearts 

‘set in themto do evil. Let us see 
trespass was. (1.) He abused the 
of God; for he cut in pieces the ves- 
t, that the priests might not perform 


wmed, for want of vessels; and, at 
hy he shut up the doors, that the peo- 
ht not attend it, v.24. This was 


e. (2.) He confronted the altar of 
for he made himself altars in every 


they were like heaps in the furrows 
e fields, Hos. xii. 11. And in the cities 
ah, either by his power or by his 
@, perhaps by both, he erected high 
for the people to burn incense to what 
iey pleased, as if on purpose to pro- 
he God of his fathers, v.25. (3.) He 
God himself ; for he sacrificed to the 
Damascus (v. 23), not because he 
m, for he thought they smote him; 
mse he feared them, thinking that 
Iped his enemies, and that, if he could 
them into his interest, they would help 
oolish man! It was his own God 
note him and strengthened the Syrians 
him, not the gods of Damascus ; had 
‘ificed to him, and to him only, he 
ald have helped him. But no marvel 
it men’s affections and devotions are mis- 
ced when they mistake the author of 
i trouble and their help. And what 
nes of it? The gods of Syria befriend 
| 0 more than the kings of Assyria did ; 
ere the ruin of him and of ail Israel. 
sin provoked God to bring judgments 
them, to cut him off in the midst of 
's, when he was but thirty-six years 
5 and it debauched the people so that the 
ion of the next reign could not pre- 
ure them of their inclination to idol- 
it they retained that root of bitterness 
captivity in Babylon plucked it up.- 
hapter concludes with the conclu- 
the reign of Ahaz, v. 26, 27. For 
that appears, he died impenitent, and 
re died inglorious ; for he was not 
‘in the sepulchres of the kings. Sustly 
thought unworthy to be laid among 
vyho was so unlike them—to be buried 
gs who had used his kingly power 
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destruction of the church and not for] incense. 
tion or edification. Here is, I. Hezekiah’s age when he came 
CHAP. XXIX. {to the crown. He was twenty-five years old. 


entering upon a pleasant scene, the good ana gtorious Pass i 
Deetrishich ite shall fed more of God and reine ! Joash, who came to the crown after two bad 


Hezekiah's good reign. 
reigns, was but seven years old; Josiah, who 
came after two bad reigns, was but eight, 
which occasioned the delay of the reforma- 
tion; but Hezekiah had come to years, and 
so applied himself immediately to it. We 
may well think with what a sorrowful heart 
he beheld his father’s idolatry and profane- 
nesss, how it troubled him to see the doors 
of the temple shut, though, while his father 
lived, he durst notopenchem. His soul no 
doubt wept in secret for it, and he vowed 
that when he should receive the congregation 
he would redress these grievances, which 
made him do it with more readiness and 
resolution. ef 

II. His general character. He did that 
which was right like David, v. 2. Of several 
of his predecessors it had beensaid that they 
did that which was right, bul not like David, 
not with David’s integrity and zeal. But 
here was one that had as hearty an affection 
for the ark and law of God as ever David had. 

III. His speedy application to the great 
work of restoring religion. ‘The first thing 
he did was to open the doors of the house of 
the Lord, v. 3. We are willing to hope his 
father had not quite suppressed the temple 
service ; for then the holy fire on the altar 
must have gone out, and we do not read of 
the re-kindling of it; but he had hindered 
the people from attending it, and the priests, 
except such of them as were of his own 
party, 2 Kings xvi. 15. But Hezekiah im- 
mediately threw the church doors open, and 
brought wm the priestsand Isevites. He found 
Judah low and naked, yet did not make it 
his first business to revive the civil interests 
of his kingdom, hut to restore religion to its 
good posture again. ‘hose that begin with 
God begin at the right end of their work, 
and it will prosper accordingly. 

IV. His speech to the priests and Levites. 
it was well known, no doubt, that he had a 
real kindness for religion and was disaffected 
to the corruptions of the last reign; yet we 
do not find the priests and Levites making 
application to him for the restoration of the 
temple service, but he calls upon them, 
which, I doubt, bespeaks their coldness as 
much as his zeal; and perhaps, if they had 
done their part with vigour, things would 
not have been brought into so very bad a 
posture as Hezekiah foundthem in. Heze- 
kiah’s exhortation to the Levites is very 
pathetic. . 

1. He laid before them the desolations of 
religion and the deplorable state to which 
it was brought among them (v. 6,7): Our 
fathers have trespassed. He said not “ My 
father,”’ because it became him, as a son, to 
be as tender as might be of his father’s 
name, and because his father would not have 
done all this if their fathers had not neglected 
their duty. Urijah the priest had joined 
with Ahaz in setting up an idolatrous altar. 
He complained, (1.) That the house of God 
had been deserted : They have forsaken God, 
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and turned their backs ' his he 
Note, Those that turn vcks up 
ordinances may truly be said to fors: 
himself. (2.) That the instity 
of God there had been let fall. 
were not lighted, and incense was n 
There are still such neglects as the 
they are no less culpable, when the y 
not duly read.and opened (for that 
nified by the dighting of the lamps) an 
prayers and praises are not duly offe 
for that was signified by the burning of: 

2. Heshowed the sad consequence 
neglect and decay of religion amon 
v. 8,9. ‘This was the cause of all # 
mities they had lain under. God | 
anger delivered them to trouble, 
sword, and to captivity. Whenwe ar 
the rebukes of God’s providence it 
for us to enquire whether we have 1 
lected: God’s ordinances and whet 
controversy he has with us may 
traced to this neglect. = 

3. He declared his own full purg 
resolution to reyive religion and mz 
business fo promote it (wv. 10): “ It 
heart (that is, I am fully resolved) é¢ 
covenant with the Lord God of Israel 
to worship him only, and in that wa 
he has appointed) ; for Iam sure thé 
wise, his fierce anger will not turn 
us.” ‘This covenant he would not on 
himself, but bring his people into 

4, He engaged and excited 
and priests to a their duty on { 
This he begins with (@. 5); this 
v.11. He. called them Levite: 
them of their obligation to God, 
his sons to remind them of their x¢ 
himself, that he expected that, as @ 
the father, they should serve with hi 
reformation of the land. (1.) Hef 
what was their duty, to sancti yt 
first (by repenting of their neg’ ects, 
ing their own hearts and lives, and 
their covenants with God to do thi 
better for the time to come), and 
sanctify the house of God, as 
make it clean from every thi 
disagreeable, either through the d 
the profanation of it, and to set it u 
purposes for which it was made. 
stirred them up to do it (v. 11): “£ 
negligent, or remiss, in your dv 
this good work be retarded 
carelessness.” Be not deceit 
gin. Note, Those that by 
in the service of God thin 
and put a cheat upon him, de 
themselves, and put a damni 
theirown souls. Be not secw 
if there were no urgent cal 
danger in not doing it. No 
gence in religion is owing to th 
curity. The consideration 
with is derived from their ¢ 
herein put honour upon — 
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j ‘CHAP. XXX. _ The temple cleansed 

d before him. God there-! I. The persons employed in this work 
ork from. them. They were | were the priests and Levites, who should have 
be idle, to enjoy the dignity | kept the temple clean, but, not having done 
e duty to be done by others, but | that, were concerned to make it clean. Se- 
and to minister to him. ‘They | vera! of the Levites are here named, two of 
fore be ashamed of their late re-| each of the three principal houses, Kohath, 
nd, now that the doors of -the| Gershon, and Merari (v. 12), and two of 
opened again, must set about, each of the three families of singers, Asaph, 
with double diligence. Heman, and Jeduthun, v. 13, 14. We can- 
, not think these are named merely because 
en the Levites arose, Mahath | they were chief in place (for then surely the 
of Amasai, and Joel the son high priest. or some of the heads of the 


h, of the sons of the Kohath- | C°U"S°S of the priests, would have been men- 
iy “, | tioned), but because they were more zealous 


of the sons of Merari, Kish | and active than the rest. When God has 
‘of Abdi, and Azariah the son| work to do he will raise up leading men to 
elel: and of the Gershonites ; preside in it. And it is not always that the 
he son of Zimmah, and Eden first in place and rank are most fit for service 


y or most forward to it. These Levites not 
of Joah: 13 And of the sons only bestirred themselves, but gathered their 


aphan; Shimri, and Jeiel : and brethren, and quickened them to do accerd- 
sons of Asaph; Zechariah, and | ing to the commandment of the king by the 
jah: 14 And of the sons of word of the Lord. Observe, They did ac- 


: Gul iay cording to the king’s command, but with an 
ee “an Shimei i and of eye to God’s word. The king commanded 
sof Jeduthun; Shemaiah, and| them what was already their duty by the 


15 And they gathered their | word of God, and, in doing it, they regarded 
en, and sanctified themselves, | God’s word as a rule to them and the king’s 
ne, according to the command- commandment as a spur to them. 


: II. The work was cleansing the house of 
the king, by the words of the God, 1. From the common dirt it had con- 


to cleanse the house of the} tracted while it was shut up—dust, and 
Dp. 16 And the priests went into | cobwebs, and the rust of the vessels _ 2. 
er part of the house of the| From the idols and idolatrous altars that 


. _,| Were set up in it, which, though kept ever 
, to cleanse 7¢, and brought out) <0 neat, were a greater pollution to it than 


¢ uncleanness that they found in | if i¢ had been made the common sewer of 
mple of the Lorp into the court| the city. ‘The priests were none of them 
ithe house of the Lorp. And the| mentioned as leading men in this work, yet 
ites took it, to carry it out abroad | "°° but they durst go into the inner part of 


4 the house, no, not to cleanse it, which they 
the brook Kidron. 17 Now they did, and perhaps the high priest into the 


‘on the first day of the first holy of holies, to cleanse that. And, though 
to sanctify, and on the eighth | the Levites had the honour to be the leaders 
the month came they to the in the work, they did not disdain to be ser- 


} f . vitors to the priests according to their offices 
of the Lorn: so they sanctified for what filth the priests brought into the 


mouse of the Lorp in eight days; court the Levites carried to thé brook Kidron. 
n the sixteenth day of the first | Let not. men’s usefulness, be it ever so emi- 
bh they made an end. 18 Then] nent, make them forget their place. 

went in to Hezekiah the king, Il. The expedition with which they did 


Cpe i this work was very remarkable. They began 
said, We have cleansed all the| on the first day of the first month, a happy 


use of the Lorp, and the altar of beginning: of the new-year, and one that 
at offering, with all the. vessels| promised a good year. Thus should every 
ereof, and the showbread table, with | Ye" begin with the reformation of wnat s 


‘ amiss, and the purging away, by true repent 
4 vessels thereof. 19 Moreover ance, of all the defilements contracted the 


the vessels, which king Ahaz in his foregoing year. In eight days they cleared 
did cast away in his_transgres-| and cleansed the temple, and in eight days 
have we prepared and sanctified, | more the courts of the temple, v.17. Let 
yehold, they are before the altar those that do good work learn to rid work 
L 


and get it done. Let what is amiss be 

ORD. amended quickly. 

here busy work, good work, and} IV. The report they made of it to Heze- 

rk, the cleansing of the house of | kiah was very agreeable, v. 18, 19. They 
Tier gave him an account of what they had done, 
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Gezekiah’s sacrifice. 


because it was he that set them on work, 
boasted not of their own care and pains, nor 
did they come to him to be paid, but to let 
him know that all the things that had been 
profaned were now sanctified according to 
law, and were ready to be used again when- 
ever he pleased. ‘hey knew the good king 
had set his heart upon God’s altar, and longed 
to be attending that, and therefore they in- 
sisted most upon the readiness they had put 
that into—that the vessels of the altar were 
scoured and brightened. Those vessels which 
Ahaz, in his transgression, had cast away as 
vessels in which there was no pleasure, they 
gathered together, sanctified them, and laid 
them in their place before the altar. Though 
the vessels of the sanctuary may be profaned 
for a while, God will find a time and a way 
to sanctify them. Neither his ordinances nor 
his people shall be suffered to fail for ever. 
20 Then Hezekiah the king rose 
early, and gathered the rulers of the 
city, and went up to the house of the 
Lorp. 21 And they brought seven 
bullocks, and seven rams, and seven 
lambs, and seven he goats, for a sin 
offering for the kingdom, and for the 
sanctuary, and for Judah. And he 
commanded the priests the sons of 
Aaron to offer them on the altar of the 
Lorp. 22 So they killed the bullocks, 
and the priests received the blood, 
and sprinkled z¢ on the altar: likewise, 
when they had killed the rams, they 
sprinkled the blood upon the altar: 
they killed also the lambs, and they 
sprinkled the blood upon the altar. 
23 And they brought forth the he 
goats for the sin offering before the 
king and the congregation ; and they 
laid their hands uponthem: 24 And 
the priests killed them, and they made 
reconciliation with their blood upon 
the altar, to make an atonement for 
all Israel: for the king commanded 
that the burnt offering and the sin of- 
tering should be made for all Israel. 
25 And he set the Levites in the 
house of the Lorp with cymbals, with 
psalteries, and with harps, according 
to the commandment of David, and 
of Gad the king’s seer,and Nathan the 
prophet: for so was the command- 
ment of the Lorn by his prophets. 
26 And the Levites stood with the in- 
struments of David, and the priests 
with the trumpets. 27 And Hezekiah 
commanded to offer the burnt offering 
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upon the altar. 
offering began, the s 
began also with the trump 
with the instruments ord 
David king of Israel. 28 ‘Ands i 
congregation worshipped, anc 
singers sang, and the im] 
sounded : and all this continue 
the burnt offering was finished, 
And when they had made an end 
fering, the king and all that wer 
sent with him bowed themselve 
worshipped. 30 Moreover He 
the king and the princes comme 
the Levites to sing praise nt 
Lorp with the words of Day 
of Asaph the seer. And thi 
praises with gladness, and they! 
their heads and worshipped. a8 
Hezekiah answered and said, 
have conseerated yourselves un 
Lorp, come near and bring sai 
and thank offerings into the hot 
the Lorp. And the congreg 
brought in sacrifices and thank 
ings; and asmany as were ofaf 
burnt offerings. 32 And the » 
of the burnt offerings, bh d 
gregation brought, was three 
ten bullocks, a ‘hundred rams, ai 
hundred lambs: all these wer 
burnt offering to the Lorn. 3 
the consecrated things were si 
dred oxen and three thousand 
34 But the priests were too f 
that they could not flay all the 
offerings: wherefore their br 
the Levites did help them, t 
work was ended, and until thi 
priests had sanctified them 
the Levites were more upfri 
heart to sanctify themselves ti 
priests. 35 And also the b 
ings were in abundance, wi 
of the peace offerings, and 
offerings for every burnt of 
the service of the house of 
was set in order. 36 And Hi 
rejoiced, and all the people, th 
had prepared the pple 
thing was done suddenly. — 
The temple being cleansed, we hi 
an account of the good use th 


diately made of it. 
called to meet the king at 


c 20); and very glad, no 
2 good people in Jerusalem were, 
said, Let us go up to the house 
Ps. exxii. 1. As soon as Heze- 
that the temple was ready for 
st no time, but made it appear that 
ly for it. He rose early to go up 
of the Lord, earlier on that day 
er days, to show that his heart 
his work there. Now this day’s 
s to look two ways :— 
ement must -be made for the sins 
way They thought it not enough 
and forsake those sins, but they 
a sin-offering. Even our repent- 
d reformation will not obtain pardon 
and through Christ, who was made 
foie, a sin-offering) for us. No peace 
rough his blood, no, not for penitents. 
ve, 1. The sin-offering was for the king- 
for the sanctuary, and for Judah (v. 21), 
to make atonement for the sins of 
88, priests, and people, for they had all 
ed their way. The law of Moses 
nted sacrifices to make atonement for 
of the whole congregation (Lev. iv. 


s Which their national sins deserved 
the turned away. For this purpose 
ist now have an eye to Christ the great 
ation, as well as for the remission and 
tion of particular persons. 


2 such extraordinary occasions as this, 
xv. 24. 


en very great and long continued in. 


ing is but one, yet that one perfects 
er those that are sanctified. 3. The 


an 
itatives of the congregation) laid their 
is on the heads of the goats that were for 
Foffering (v. 23), thereby owning them- 
ailty before God and expressing their 
that the guilt of the sinner might be 
erred to the sacrifice. By faith we lay 
mds on the Lord Jesus, and so receive 
ent, Rom. v.11. 4. Burnt-offer- 
sre offered with the sin-offerings, seven 
3, Seven rams, and seven lambs. The 
on of the burnt-offerings was to give 
(0 the God of Israel, whom they owned 
the only true God, which it was proper 
do at the same time that they were by 
offering making atonement for their 
The blood of those, as well as of 
ffering, was sprinkled upon the altar 
to make reconciliation for all Israel 
and not for Judah only. Christ is a 
tion, not for the sins of Israel only, 
he whole world, 1 John ii. 1,2. 5. 
he offerings were burning upon the 
SLevites sang the song of the Lord 
} the Psalms composed by David and 
- 30), accompanied by the musical 


£5 Num. xy. 24, 25), that the national | 


2. The law | 
nted only one goat for a sin-offering, | 
on the day of atonement (Lev. xvi. 15) | 
| toit by the king, they brought in their offer- 
But they here offered seven | 
), because the sins of the congregation | 
| now diminished, impoverished, and brought 
is a number of perfection. Our great | 


the congregation (that is, the repre- | 
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Hezekiah’s sacrifice. 
instruments which God by his prophets had 
commanded the use of (v. 25), and which had 
been long neglected. Even sorrow for sin 
must not put us out of tune for praising God. 
By faith we must rejoice in Christ Jesus 
as our righteousness ; and our prayers and 
praises must ascend with his offering, to be 
accepted only in virtue of it. 6. The king 
and all the congregation testified their con- 
sent to and concurrence in all that was done, 
by bowing their heads and worshipping, ex- 
pressing an awful veneration of the divine 
Majesty, by postures of adoration. This is 
taken notice of, r.28—30. Itis not enough 
for us to be where God is worshipped, if we 
do not ourselves worship him, and that not 
with bodily exercise only, which profits little, 
but with the heart. 

II. The solemnities of this day did like- 
wise look forward. The temple service was 
to be set up again, that it might be con- 
tinually kept up; and this Hezekiah calls 
them to, v. 31. ‘‘ Now that you have con- 
secrated yourselves to the Lord—have both 
made an atonement and made a covenant by 
sacrifice, are solemnly reconciled and engaged 
to him—now come near, and bring sacrifices.” 
Note, Our covenant with God must be pur 
sued and improved in communion with him. 
Having consecrated ourselves, in the first 
place, to the Lord, we must bring the sacri- 
fices of prayer, and praise, and alms, to his 
house. Now, in this work, it was found. 

1. That the people were free. Being called 


ings, though not in such abundance as in 
the glorious days of Solomon (for Judah was 


low), but according to what they had, and 
as much as one could expect considering 
their poverty and the great decay of piety 
among them. (J.) Some were so gener- 
ous as to bring burnt-offerings, which were 
wholly consumed to the honour of God, and 
of which the offerer had no part. Of this 
sort there were seventy bullocks, 100 rams, 
and 200 lambs, v.32. (2.) Others brought 
peace-offerings and slisskralffesiniocd the fat 
of which was burnt upon the altar, and the 
fiesh divided between the priests and the of- 
ferers, v. 35. Of this sort there were 600 
oxen and 3000 sheep, v. 33. Perhaps the 
Temembrance of their sin in sacrificing on 
the high places made them more willing to 
bring their sacrifices now to God’s aitar. 

2. That the priests were few, too few for the 
service, v.34. Many of them, itis likely, were 
suspended and laid aside as polluted and 
uncanonical, for having sacrificed to idols in 
the last reign, and the rest had not the zeal 
that one might have expected upon such an 
occasion. They thought that the king needed 
not to be so forward, that there was no ne- 
cessity for such haste in opening the doors 
of the temple, and therefore they took no 
care to sanctify themselves, and being un- 
sanctified, and so unqualified, they made that 


Preparations for the passover. 


their excuse for being absent from the ser- 
vice; as if their offence would be their de- 
fence. It is recorded here, to the perpetual 
shame of the priests, that, though they were 
so well provided for out of the offerings of 
the Lord made by fire, yet they did notmind 
their business. Here was work to do, and 
there wanted proper hands to do it. 

3. That the Levites were forward. They 
had been moreupright inheart to sanctify them- 
selves than the priests (v. 34), were better af- 
fected to the work and better prepared and 
qualified for it. This was their praise, and, in 
recompence for it, they had the honour to be 
employed in that which was the priests’ work : 
they helped them to flay the offerings. ‘This 
was not according to the law (Lev. i. 5, 6), 
but the irregularity was dispensed with in 
cases of necessity, and thus encouragement 
was given to the faithful zealous Levites and 
a just disgrace put upon the careless priests. 
What the Levites wanted in the ceremonial 
advantages of their birth and consecration 
was abundantly made up in their eminent 
qualifications of skill and will to do the work. 

4, That all were pleased. The king and all 
the people rejoiced in this blessed turn of 
affairs and the new face of religion which the 
kingdom had put on, v. 36. ‘Two things in 
this matter pleased them :—(1.) That it was 
soon brought about : The thing was done sud- 
denly, in a little time, with a great deal of 
ease, and without any opposition. Those 
that go about the work of Ged in faith and 
with resolution will find that there is not 
that difficulty in it which they sometimes 
imagine, but it will be a pleasmg surprise: to 
them to see how soon it is done. (2.) That 
the hand of God was plainly in it: God had 
prepared the people by the secret influences 
of his grace, so that many of those who had 
in the last reign doted on the idolatrous al- 
tars were now as much in love with God’s 
altar. This change, which God wrought on 
their minds, did very much expedite and fa- 
cilitate the work. Let magistrates and mi- 
nisters do their part towards. the reforming 
of a land, and then let them trust God to do 
his, and ascribe to him the glory of what is 
done, especially when it is done suddenly 
and is apleasing surprise. This is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous. 


CHAP. XXX. 


In this chapter we have an aceount of the solemn passover which 
Hezekiah kept in the first year of his reign. I. The consulta- 
tron about it, and the resolution he and his people came to for 
the observance of it, ver.2—5. II. The invitation he sent to 
Judah and Israel to come and keep it, ver. 1, 6—12. III. The 
joyful celebration of it, ver. 13—27. By thier the reformation, 
set on foot in the foregoing chapter, was greatly adyanced and 
established, and that nail in God’s holy place clenched. 


ND Hezekiah sent to all Israel 
and Judah, and wrote lettersalso 

to Ephraim and Manasseh, that they 
should come to the house of the Lorp 
at Jerusalem, to keep the passover 
unto the Lorp God of Israel. 2 For 
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the king had take 
princes, and all yng 
Jerusalem, to keep the pas 
second month, 3 Fontan 
keep it at that time, 
priests had not spdotneld 
sufficiently, neither had te 
gathered themselves together ta 
salem. 4 And the thing pleas 
king and all the congregation. 
they established a decree to mai 
clamation throughout all Toraalll 
Beer-sheba even to Dan, that 
should cometo keep the pasa re 
to the Lorp God of Israel « 
salem: for they had not done fi 
long éime in such sort as it we 
ten. 6 So the posts went with the 
ters from the king and _ his pri 
throughout all Israel and Juda 
according to the commandment ¢ 
king, saying, Ye children of I 
turn again unto the Lorp Go 
Abraham, Isaac, and: Israel, 
will return to the remnant of you 
are escaped out of the hand ¢ 
kings of Assyria. 7 And be no 
your fathers, and lke your b: 
which trespassed against th 
God of their fathers, who the 
gave them up to desolation, as 
8 Now be ye not stiffnecked, 
fathers were, but yield yoursely 
to the Lorp, and enter into his: 
tuary, which he hath san 
ever: and serve the LOS 
that the fierceness of ae 
turn away from you. ‘ 9 Forif ye 
again unto the Lorp, lhe r 
and your children sha/ 

sion before them that at 
tive, so that they shall ¢ 
into this land: for the Lows 
ts gracious and merciful, and 
turn away his face from yolgs f 
turn unto him. 10 So thepe 
from city to city through t 
of Ephraim and Manassch ey 
Zebulun: but the laughed t 
scorn, and mocked them. 1 ° 
theless divers of Asher and Mam 
and of Zebulun humbled thems 
and came to Jerusalem. 12 
Judah the hand of God was 
them one heart to do the, 


a 


#) 


king and of the princes, 
yord ‘of the Lorp. 


3, I. A passover resolved upon. 
nual feast was instituted as a me- 
f the bringing of the’children of Is- 
of Egypt. It happened that the re- 
g of the temple service fell within the 
d days of that feast, the seventeenth 
of the first month: this brought that 
solemnity to mind. ‘‘ What shall 
,” says Hezekiah, “ about the passover? 
a very comfortable ordinance, and has 
g neglected. How shall we revive 
time has elapsed for this year; we 
o abovt it immediately; the congre- 
thin, the people have not notice, the 
S are not prepared, v. 3. Must we de- 
br it fill another year?” Many, it is likely, 
for deferring it; but Hezekiah con- 
that by that time twelve-month the 
fections of the people would cool, and 
be too long to want the benefit of 
ance; and therefore, finding a pro- 
the law of Moses that particular per- 
ho were unclean in the first month 
it keep the passover the fourteenth day 
the second month and be accepted (Num. 
11), he doubted not but that it might be 
nded to the congregation. Whereupon 
y resolved to keep the passover in the se- 
onth. Wet the circumstance give way 
substance, and let not the thing itself 
upon a nicety about the time. It is 
striking while the iron is hot, and taking 
when they are ina good mind. De- 
e dangerous. 

IL. A proclamation issued out to give no- 
@ of this passover and to summon the 


| tribes to stir them up to come and 
dthis solemnity. Letters were written 
ohraim and Manasseh to invite them to 
alem to keep this passover (v. 1), notwith 
olitical design, to bring them back to the 
e of David, but with a pious design to 
them back to the Lord God of Israel. 
hem take whom they will fortheirking,” 
ezekiah, “so they will but take him for 
od.” The matters indifference between 
ih and Israel, either upon a civil or sa- 
req account, shall not hinder but that if the 
le of Israel will sincerely return to the 
their God Hezekiah will bid them.as 
‘eleome to the passover as any of his own 
abjects. Expresses are sent post through- 

all the tribes of Israel with memorials 

nestly pressing the people to take this 
pportunity of returning to the God from 
om they had revoltcd. Now here we have, 
The contents of the circular letters 
vere despatched upon this occasion, in 
h Hezekiah discovers a great concern 
for the honour of God and for the wel- 
the neighbouring kingdom, the pros- 
f which heseems passionately desirous 
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\e Preparations for the passover. 
of, though™he not only received no toll, tri- 
bute, or cust!*m, from it, but it had often, and 
not long sineé, Sen vexatious to his kingdom, 
This isrendering*}0od for evil. Observe, 

[1.] What it ix which he presses them to 
(v. 8): “ Yield yourwstes unto the Lord. Be- | 
fore you can come info communion with him ' 4 
you mustcome into chvenant withhim.” Give 
the hand to the Lord ts the word is), that is, 
“Consent to take him for your God.” A 
bargain is confirmed by giving the hand. “7 
“ Strike this bargain. Join yourselves to him i 
in an everlasting covenant. Subscribe with 
the hand to be his, Isa. xliv. 5. Give him 
your hand, in token of giving him your heart. 
Lay your hand to his plough. Devote your- 
selves to his service, to work for him. Yéeld 
to him,’ that is, ‘Come up to his terms, 
come under his government, stand it not out 
any longer against him.” “ Yield to him, to 
be absolutely and universally at his com- 
mand, at his disposal, to be, and do, and. 
have, and suffer, whatever he pleases. In 
order to this, be not stiff-necked as your fa- 
thers were; iet not your corrupt and wicked 
wills rise up in resistance of and rebellion 
against the will of God. Say not that you 
will do what you please, but resolve to do 
what he pleases.” There is in the carnal 
mind a stiffness, an obstinacy, an unaptness aoe 
to comply with God. We have it from our © 
fathers ; it is bred im the bone with us. ‘This 
must be conquered ; and the will that had in 
it a spirit of contradiction must be melted 
into the will of God; and to his yoke the 
neck that was an iron sinew must be bowed ee 
and fitted. In pursuance of this resignation s 
to God, he presses them fo enter into his 
sanctuary, that is, to attend upon him in that 
place which he had chosen, to put his name 
there, and serve him in the ordinances which 3 
he had appointed. “The doors of the sanc- 
tuary are now opened, and you have liberty 
to enter ; the temple service is now revived, 
and you are welcome to join in it.” The 
king says, Come; the princes and priests say, 
Come; whosoever will, let him come. This he 
calls (v. 6) turning to the Lord God; for they 
had forsaken him, and worshipped other gods. 
Repent now, and be converted. ‘Thus those 
who through grace have turned to Godthem- 
selves should do all they can to bring others 
back to him. 

_ [2.] What arguments he uses to persuade 
them to do this. First,‘‘ You are children 
of Israel, and therefore stand related, stand 
obliged, to the God of Israel, from whom you 
have revolted.” Secondly, “'The God you 
are called to return to is the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, a God in covenant 
with your first fathers, who served him and 
yielded themselves to him; and it was their 
honourand happiness that they didso.”’ Third- 
ly, “ Your late fathers that forsook him and 
trespassed against him have been given up to 
desolation ; their apostasy and idolatry have 
been their ruin, as you see (v. 7); let their 
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harms be your warnings.” 


Pout “You 
yourselves are but a remnant /iarrowly es- 
caped out of the hands of “eticem of Assyria 


v. 6), and therefore are c#Mficerned to put 


yourselves under the ppt ttion of the God 
of your fathers, that y2.<"be not quite swal- 
lowed up.” Fifthly, “his is the only way 
of turning away the fiereeness of God’s anger 
from you (v. 8), which‘will certainly consume 
you if you continue stiff-necked.”’ Lastly, 
“Tf you return to God in a way of duty, he 
will return to you in a way of mercy.” ‘This 
he begins with (v. 6) and concludes with, v. 
9. In general, “ You will find him gracious 
and merciful, and one that will not turn away 
his face from you, if you seek him, notwith- 
standing the provocations you have given 

im.” Particularly, “You may hope that 
1e will turn again the captivity of your bre- 
thren that are carried away, and bring them 
back to their own land.” Could any thing 
be expressed more pathetically, more moving- 
ly? Could there be a better cause, or could 
it be better pleaded ? 

(2.) The entertainment which Hezekiah’s 
messengers and message met with. It does 
not appear that Hoshea, who was now king 
of Israel, took any umbrage from, or gave 
any opposition to, the dispersing of these 
proclamations through his kingdom, nor that 
he forbade his subjects to accept the invita- 
tion. He seems to have left them entirely to 
their liberty. They might go to Jerusalem 
to worship if they pleased ; for, though he 
did evil, yet not like the kings of Israel that 
were before him, 2 Kings xvii. 2. He saw 
ruin coming upon his kingdom, and, if any 
of his subjects would try this expedient to 
prevent it, they had his full permission. But, 
for the people, [1.] ‘The generality of them 
slighted the call and turned a deaf ear to it. 
The messengers went from city to city, some 
to one and some to another, and used press- 
ing entreaties with the people to come up to 
Jerusalem to keep the passover; but they 
were so far from complying with the mes- 
sage that they abused those that brought it, 
laughed them to scorn, and mocked them (v. 
10), not only refused, but refused with dis- 
dain. ‘Tell them of the God of Abraham! 
they knew him not, they had other gods to 
serve, Baal and Ashtaroth. Tell them of the 
sanctuary! their high places were as good. 
Tell them of God’s mercy and wrath! they 
neither dreaded the onenor desired the other. 
No marvel that the king’s messengers were 
thus despitefully used by this apostate race 
when God’s messengers were so, his servants 
the prophets, who produced credentials from 
him. The destruction of the kingdom of the 
ten tribes was now at hand. It was but two 
or three years after this that the king of As- 
syria laid siege to Samaria, which ended in 
the captivity of those tribes. Just before 
this they had not only a king of their own 
that permitted them to return to God’s sanc- 
tuary, but a king of Judah that earnestly in- 
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| vited them to do it. 


jects are made willing. It is God that 
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accepted this invitation, | : 
vented their ruin ; _— the Mm: 
hastened and vated it, ry e! 
inexcusable. ] Yet there were sor 
that accepted t ¥ invitation. The ; 
though to some it was a savour of o 
death, was to others a savour of life t 
v. 11. In the worst of times God has 
remnant; so he had here, many of A 
Manasseh, and Zebulun (here is no me 
of any out of Ephraim, though some ¢ 
tribe are mentioned, v. 18), humbled 
selves, and came to Jerusalem, that i 
sorry for their sins and submitted t 
Pride keeps men from yielding thems 
to the Lord; when that is bong 
the work is done. 

2. A command was given to the m 
Judah to attend this solemnity ; a 
universally obeyed it, v. 12. They | 
with one heart, were all of a mind in it 
the hand of God gave them that one | 
for it is in the day of power that Christ’ 


both to will and to do. When people, 
time, manifest an unexpected forwardni 
do that which is good, we must ackr ow 
the hand of God in it. 


13 And there assembled at Je 
lem much people to keep the fe 
unleavened bread in the second m 
a very great congregation. 14 
they arose and took away the: 
that were in Jerusalem, and < 
altars for incense took they away 
cast them into the brook Kidror 
Then they killed the passover 0 : 
fourteenth day of the secon 
and the priests and the Levi es 
ashamed, and sanctified thes aS 
and brought in the burnt off 
into the house of the Lorp. 16 
they stood in their place after 
manner, according to the lawof 
the man of God: the priests s prit 
the blood. which they received ¢ 
hand of the Levites. 17 For 
were many in the congregation 
were not sanctified : therefore't 
vites had the charge of the k 
the passovers for every one 
not clean, to sanctify them t 
Lorp. 18 Fora multitude of th 
ple, even many of Ephraim, an 
nasseh, Issachar, and Zebul 
not cleansed themselves, vot id 
eat the passover otherwise than 
written. But Hezekiah pray 


‘al f 
be 


The good Lorp pardon 


d, the Lorp God of his 
hough he be not cleansed ac- 


ah, and healed the people. 


‘time appointed for the passover having 
d, a very great congregation came to- 
upon the occasion, v. 13. Now here 


~ preparation they made for the pass- 


ly in the temple, but in Jerusalem, 
4. Before they kept the feast, they cast 
: this old leaven. The best preparation 
aake for the gospel passover is to cast 
Ur iniquities, our spiritual idolatries. 
I. The celebration of the passover. In 
| the people were so forward and zealous | 
ie priests and Levites blushed to see. 
es out-done by the commonalty, to 
‘more ready to bring sacrifices than 
e to offer them. This put them 
actifying themselves (v. 15), that the | 
sht not stand still for want of hands 


it on. ‘The notice we take of the| 
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‘others should make us ashamed of 
Fown coldness, and quicken us not only | 
ow duty, but to do it well, and to sanc- | 
selves to it. ‘They did according to} 
of their place (v. 16), sprinkling the | 
the altar, which was a type of| 
ar passover sacrificed for us. 

. The irregularities they were guilty of 
solemnity. The substance was well 
ed, and with a great deal of devotion ; 
sides that it was a month out of time, 
ee Levites killed the passover, which 
yald have been done by the priests only, | 
17. They also assisted more than the | 
marily allowed in offering the other 
particularly those that were for the 
g of the unclean, many of which 
Was now occasion for. Some think 
pit was the offerers’ work, not the priests’, 
Levites had here the charge of. 
y every man killed his lamb, but 


f the second. 
them communicating at all, lest they 


away rejoicing. 


enefit and advantage. 


| should be. 


The celebration of the pation 
IV. Hef ykiah’s prayer to God for the for- 


) That prepareth his heart giveness of t {is irregularity. It was his geal 


that had calle i them together in such haste, 
and he would “*pt that any should fare the 
worse for being ‘straitened of time in their 


Teithre purification of the sanc-| preparation. He fherefore thought himself 
"90 And the Lorp hearkened | concerned to be an intercessor for those that 


ate the passover otherw<se than it was written, 
that there might not be wrath upon them 
from the Lord. His prayer was, 

1. A short prayer, but to the purpose: 
The good Lord pardon every one in the con-. 
gregation that has fixed, engaged, or pre- 
pared, his heart to those services, though the 


good preparation it was: They took | ceremonial preparation be wanting. Note, 
idolatrous altars that were found, | (1.) The great thing required in our attend- 


ance upon God in solemn ordinances is that 
we prepare our hearts to seek him, that we be 
sincere and upright in all we do, that the in- 
ward man be engaged and employed in it, 
and that we make heart-work of it; it is al} 
nothing without this. Behold, thou desirest 
truth in the inward part. Hezekiah does not 
pray that this might be dispensed with, nor 
that the want of other things might be par- 
doned where there was not this. For this is 
the one thing needful, that we seek God, his 
favour, his honour, and that we set our hearts 
to doit. (2.) Where this sincerity and fix- 
edness of heart are there may still be many 
defects and infirmities, both the frame of the 
spirit and the performance of the service may 
he short of the purification of the sanctuary. 
Corruptions may not be so fully conquered, 
thoughts not so closely fixed, affections not 
so lively, faith not so operative, as they 
Here is a defect in sanctuary 
purification. There is nothing perfect under 
the sun, nor @ just man that doeth good, and 
sinneth not. (3.) These defects need pardon- 
ing healing grace ; for omissions in duty are 
sins as well as omissions of duty. If God 
should deal with us im strict justice according 
to the best of our performances, we should 
be undone. (4.) The way to obtain pardon 
for our deficiencies in duty, and all the ini- 
quities of our holy things, is to seek it of 
God by prayer; it is not so a pardon of 
course but that it must be obtained by peti- 
tion through the blood of Christ. (.) In 
this prayer we must take encouragement 


those that were under any ceremo-! from the goodness of God: The good Lord 
lution the Levites killed it.- 2. Many | pardon ; for, when he proclaimed his good- 
ermitted to eat the passover who were | ness, he insisted most upon this branch of 
ified according to the strictness of the | it, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin. 
18. This was the second month, and | (6.) It is the duty of those that have the 
Was no warrant to put them off further | charge of others, not only to look to them- 
@ third month, as, if it had been the first | selves, but to those also that are under their 
th, the law would have permitted them | charge, tosee wherein they are wanting, and to 
And they were loth to | pray for them, as Hezekiah here. See Jobi.5. 


2. A successful prayer: The Lord heark- 


discourage new converts, and send | ened fo Hezekiah, was well pleased with his 
away complaining whom they desired | pious concern for the congregation, and, in 
j Grotius observes | answer to his prayer, healed the people (v. 20}, 

that ritual institutions must give | not only did not lay their sin to their charge, 
only to a public necessity, but toa} but graciously accepted their services nst- 


withstanding ; for healing denotes not only 


- 


The feast of unleavened bread. 
forgiveness (Isa. vi. 10; Ps. citi. %,, but.com- 
fort and peace, Isa. lvii. 18 ; Mau. iv. 2. 

21 And the children ct Israel that 
were present at Jerusjiiem. kept the 
feast of unleavened bread seven days 
with great gladness Y and the Levites 
and the priests praised the Lorp day 
by day, singing with loud instruments 
unto the Lomp. 22 And Hezekiah 
spake comfortably unto all the Levites 
that taught the good knowledge of the 
Lorp: and they did eat throughout 
the feast seven days, offering peace 
offermgs, and making confession to 
the Lorp God of their fathers. 23 


And the whole assembly took counsel | P. 


to keep other seven days: and they 
kept other seven days with gladness. 
24 For Hezekiah king of Judah did 
give to the congregation a thousand 
bullocks and seven thousand sheep ; 
and the princes gave to the congrega- 
tion athousand bullocks and ten thou- 
sand sheep: and a great number of 
priests sanctified themselves. 25 And 
all the congregation of Judah, with 
the priests and. the Levites, and all 
the congregation that came out of Is- 
rael, and the strangers that came out 
of the land of Israel, and that dwelt 
in Judah, rejoiced. 26 So there was 
great joy in Jerusalem: for since the 
time of Solomon the son of David 
king of Israel there was not the like 
in Jerusalem. 27 Then the priests the 
Levites arose and blessed the people: 
and their voice was heard, and their 
prayer came up to his holy dwelling 
place, even unto heaven. 

After the passover followed the feast of 
unleavened bread, which continued seven 
days. How that was observed we are here 
told, and every thing in this account looks 
pleasant:and lively. 1. Abundance of sacri- 
tices were offered to God in peace-offerings, 
by which they both acknowledged and im- 
plored the favour of God, and on part of 
which the offerers feasted with their friends 
during these seven days (v. 22), in token of 
their communion with God and the comfort 
they took in his favour and their reconcilia- 
tion to him. To keep up this part of the 
service, that God’s altar might be abundantly 
regaled with the fat and blood and his priests 
and people with the flesh of the peace-offer- 
ings, Hezekiah gave out of his own stock 
1000 bullocks and 7000 sheep, and the 
princes, excited by his pious example, gave 
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were encourag 
lem. It was } 
the princes thus plentifully to entert: 
whole congregation; but what isa grea 
good for but that it puts men into ¢ 
city of doing’so much the more.good ?_ 
feasted those that followed him. I 
neither Hezekiah mor his princes wer 
poorer at the year’s end for this thei 
liberality. 2. good prayers wet 
up to God with the peace-offerings 
They made confession to the Lord God 
fathers, in which the intent and meai 
the peace-offerings were directed a 
lained. When the priests -sprinklet 


a 


blood and burnt the fat they made e 
sion, so did the people when they feasi 
their part. They made a religious « 
sion of their relation to God and depei 
upon him, a penitent confession of 
sins and infirmities, a thankful confe 
God’s mercies to them, and a suppli 
confession of their wants and. desires 
in all these, they had an eye to G 
God of their fathers, a God in covena 
them. 3. There was a great deal ¢ 
preaching. The Levites (whose office: 
Deut. xxxili. 10) taught the people th 
knowledge of the Lord, read and ope 
scriptures, and instructed the congr 
concerning God and their duty to hi 
great need there was of this, after so” 
famine of the word as there had been 
last reign. Hezekiah did not himself 
but he spoke comfortably to the { 
did, attended their preaching, comm 
their diligence, and assured them of h 
tection and countenance. Hereby he’ 
raged them to study hard and take pan 
put a reputation upon them, that the 
might respect and regard them 
Princes and magistrates, by owning 
couraging faithful and laborious prea 
greatly serve the interest of God’s kis 
among men. 4. They sang psaln 
day (v. 21): The Levites and priests 
the Lord day by day, both with son 
musical instruments, thus expressiny 
own and exciting one another’s joy. 
and thankfulness to him.  Praisin 
should be much of our work in our % 
assemblies. , 5. Having kept the seve 
of the feast in this religious manner, t 
so much comfort in the service that th 
other seven days, v. 23. They did ne 
tute any new-modes of worship, but r 
and continued the old. ‘The case 
ordinary: they had been long 
ordinance; guilt had been contr: 
neglect of it; they had now got 
congregation together, and were 
serious frame; they knew not 
might have such another oppo 
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ot now ‘ani in their hearts 
hey had doubled the time. 
ere a great way from home, 
iness in the country tolook after, 
ing the second month, they were 
of their harvest ; yet they were 
2 to return: the zeal of God’s 
e them forget their secular affairs. 
e those who snuffed at God’s ser- 
said, What a weariness is it ! -Or 
10 asked, When will the sabbath be 
‘The servants of God should abound 
work. 6. All this they did with glad- 
23); they all rejoiced, and particu- 
he strangers, v.25. So there was great 
salem, v. 26. Never was the like 
the Uedication of the temple in Solo- 
time. Note, Holy duties should be 
med with holy gladness; we should 
vard to them, and take pleasure in 

relish the sweetness of communion 
od, and look upon it as matter of un- 
joy and comfort that we are thus 
and have such earnests of ever- 
7. The congregation was at 
dismissed with a solemn blessing, 
(1) The priests pronounced it ; for it 
art of their office to bless the people 
Vi. 22, 23), in which they were both 
le’s mouth to God by way of prayer 
d’s mouth to the people by way of 
¢; for their blessing included both. 
they testified both their desire of the 
8 welfare and their dependence upon 
md that word of his grace to which 
ommended them. What a comfort is 
pe vereqation to be sent home thus 
ed! (2.) God said Amen to it. The 
‘of the priests, when they Ulessed the 
, was heard in heaven and came up to 
habitation of God’s holiness. When they 

punced the blessing God commanded it, 
aps gave some sensible token of the 
tion of it. The prayer that comes up 
enin a cloud of incense will come down 
to this earth in showers of blessings. 
CHAP. XXXI. 


) here a further account of that blessed reformation of 
hh was a glorious instrument, and of the happy 
he made init. I. All the remnants of idolatry were 
and abolished, ver.1. II. The priests and Levites 
et to work again, every man in bis place, ver. 2. LIL. 
é was taken for their maintenance. 1. The royal bounty, to 
ig ay for the support of the temple service, was duly 
3. 2. Orders were given for the raising of the people’s 
ver. 4. o) The people, thereupon, brought in their dues 
ntly, ver. 5—10. 4. Commissioners were appointed for 
istribution of what was bronght in, ver. 1]—19. Lastly, 
} the general praise of Hezekiah's sincerity in all his un- 
iy ver. 20, 21. 


\J OW when all this was finished, 
all Israel that were present went 
0 the cities of Judah, and brake 
images in pieces, and cut down 

roves, and threw down the high 
and the altars out of all Judah 
enjamin, in Ephraim also and 
, until they had utterly de- 
d them all. Then all the child- 


- Hecekiah idastwoys idolatry. 
ael returned, every man to 


pies ot N ‘ ion,into their own cities. 2 
And Hose ah appointed the courses = 
of the priest and the Levites after se 
their courses, se begem d L oo a 
his service, the ph, giests an eee, 4, “ 
’ 

burnt offerings and... Ses orem ‘i 
to minister, and to give boy Les x 
praise in the gates of the 2 bs 

the king’s ie 


‘\the burnt 


; : ing and 
offerings, to wit, for the mori? 


evening burnt offerings, and th 


it is written in the law of the Lor\’ 5 
4 Moreover he commanded the peo Re 
ple that dwelt inJerusalem te give the of 
portion of the priests and the Levites, \ . A 
that they might be encouraged in the X 
law of the Lorp. 5 Andassoonas ~~ 
the commandment. came abroad, the x 
children of Israel brought in abund- 
ance the firstfruits of corn, wine, and 

oil, and honey, and of all the increase . 
of the field; and the tithe of all things © . 
brought they in abundantly. 6 And i, 
concerning the children of Israel and P 
Judah, that dwelt in the cities of Ju- 
dah, they also brought in the tithe of 

oxen and sheep, and the tithe of holy 

things which were consecrated ur:to | 
the Lorp their God, and laid them by ! 
heaps. 7 In the third month they 
began to lay the foundation of the : 
heaps, and finished ¢hem in the se- : 
venth month. 8 And when Heze 
kiah and the princes came and saw the m 
heaps, they blessed the Lorp, and his F 
people Israel. 9 Then Hezekiah ques- 
tioned with the priests and the Levites : 


concerning the heaps. 10 And Aza- 
riah the chief priest of the house of = 
Zadok answered him, and said, Since $ 


the people began to bring the offerings : 
into the house of the Lorp, we have : 
had enough to eat, and have left plenty: 
for the Lorn hath blessed his people; 
and that whichis leftzsthis great store. 

We have here an account of what was 
done after the passover. What was wanting 
in the solemnities of preparation for it before 
was made up in that which is better, a due 
improvement of it after. When the religious 
exercises of a Lord’s day or a comm=nion 
are finished we must not think that then the 


bi - Hezekiah destroys idotat: y- f 


Uns fa 


work is done. No, then the hardst part of 
our work begins, which is to eemplify the 
impressions of the ordinance upp our minds 
in all the instances of a holr conversation 
So it was here; when alltk hahied 
; all’ fis was finished 
there was more to be done 
peteetbey applied themsjyes with vigour to 
ae 1, a i Fi Jon ents of idolatry, v. 1. 
ind @ Ki ac Cone‘ what he could of this 
hiscs ee ?viii. 4), but the people could 
nam ‘aie f Sf profane relics which escaped 
fe : © of te king’s officers, and therefore 
; Tees Sut to see what they could do, v. 
tite 'S was done immediately after the 
ro sn Aa Note, The comfort of communion 
indi $d should kindle in us a holy zeal and 
tro Mation against sin, against every thing 
b /is offensive to God. If our hearts have 
ee? dete hs ithi t di 
the 2 made to burn within us at an ordinance, 
at spirit of burning will consume the dross 
f corruption. What have I now to do any 


ing the images und groves, the high places and 


fig with idols ? Their zeal here in destroy- 


4 altars, appeared, 1. In that they did this, 


not only in the cities of Judah and Benja- 
min, but in those of Ephraimand Manasseh. 
Some think that those cities are meant which 
-had come under the protection and the 
jurisdiction of the kings of Judah. Others 
think that, Hoshea king of Israel not forbid- 
ding it, their zeal carried them out to the de- 
struction of idolatry even in many parts of 
his kingdom. At least those that came out 
of Ephraim and Manasseh to keep the pass- 
over (as many did, ch. xxx. 18) destroyed all 
their own images and groves, and did the 
like for as many more as they had influence 
upon or could make interest in for leave to 
do it. We should not only reform our- 
selves, but do all we can to reform others too. 
2. They destroyedall: they utterly destroyed 
all; they spared none through favour or 
affection either to the images or to their 
worshippers ; though ever so ancient, ever so 
costly, ever so beautiful, and ever so well 
patronised, yet they must all be destroyed. 
Note, Those that sincerely set themselves 
against sin will set themselves against all 
sin. 3. They would not return to their 
houses, though they had been long absent, 
till this was done. They could not be easy, 
nor think themselves safe, in their cities, as 
long as the images and groves, those be- 
trayers and destroyers of their country, were 
left standing. Perhaps the prophet Isaiah 
pointed to this when, a little before, he spoke 
of a day in which men should cast away the 
very idols that they themselves had made. 
So surprising was this blessed change, Isa. 


oa 20; xxxi" 6,7. 


IJ. Hezekiah revived and restored the 
courses of the priests and Levites, which 
David had appointed and which had of late 
been put out of course, v. 2. The temple 
service was put into its proper method again, 
to run in the old channel. Every man was 
made to know his work, his place, his time, 
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and what was e: 
Good order contribu! 
on of a good work. 
pointed in their courses for burnt-o) 
and peace-offerings; the Levites in 
courses were some to minister to the 
others to give thanks and praise. 
Chron. xxiii. 4, 5. And all this in th 
or courts of the tents of the Lord. Th 
ple is here called a tent because the t 
privileges are movable things and this t 
was shortly to be removed. ry 
III. He appropriated a branch of t 
venue of his crown to the maintenance 
support of the altar. Though the ] 
were to be at the charge of the daily 
ings, and those on the sabbaths, new m 
and feasts, yet, rather than they shou 
burdened with the expense, he allowe 
of his own estate, or out of his exche 
for all those offerings, v.3. It was a ¢ 
ous act of piety, wherein he consulted 
God’s honour and his people’s ease, 
faithful servant to him and a tender | 
to them. Let princes and great men 1 
that well bestowed, and set out to th 
interest, which they give for the suppo! 
encouragement of religion in their cout 
IV. He issued out an order to the inl 
ants of Jerusalem first, v. 4 (that thos 
were nearest the temple, and both save 
got by being so, might give a good ex 
to others), but which was afterwar 
tended to, or at least admitted by, the 
of Judah, that they should carefully p 
their dues, according to the law, to the } 
and Levites. This had been long negl 
which made the work to be negleeted 
scandalous maintenance makes a scé 
ous ministry); but Hezekiah, having hi 
been liberal, might with a good grace re 
his subjects to be just to the temple se 
And observe the end he aims at in reco 
and restoring to the priests and Levi 
portion, that they might be encouraged 
law of ihe Lord, in the study of it, 
doing their duty according to it. 
here, 1. It is fit that ministers s 
not only maintained, but encoura 
they should not only be kept to 
work, but that they should also ha 
with to live comfortably, that they | 
with cheerfulness. 2. Yet they a 
maintained, not in idleness, pride, an 
but in the law of the Lord, in thei 
ance of it themselves and in teachin 
the good knowledge of it. me 
V. The people thereupon brought 1 
tithes very readily. They wanted ne 
but to be called upon; and therefore, ¢ 
as the commandment came abroad, th 
fruits and all the holy things w 
brought in, v. 5, 6. hat the pr 
occasion for, for themselves and th 
lies, they made use of, and the ov 
laid in heaps, v. 6. All harvest- 
were increasing these heaps, as the fi 


a 
OD) 
a 


x se 
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ered in; for God was to 
es out of themall. ‘Though a 
nay be pleaded for a modus de- 
th proportion, yet it cannot be 
non decimando—for the omission 
nth. When harvest ended they 
ir heaps, v. 7. Now here we 
e account given to Hezekiah con- 
ose heaps. He questioned the 
d Levites concerning them, why 
not use what was paid in, but 
‘it up thus, (v. 9), to which it was 
id that they had made use of all they 
ion for, for the maintenance of 
yes and their families and for their 
store, and that this was that which 
left over and above, v. 10. They did 
these heaps for covetousness, but 
what plentifui provision God by his 
made for them, if they could but 
collected and brought in, and that 
ho conscientiously give God his dues 
heir estates bring a blessing upon all 
ave: Since they began to bring in the 
ings the Lord has blessed his people. 
this Hag. ii. 19. “Try me,” says 
if you will not otherwise trust me, 
5 upon your bringing the tithes into 
‘e-house, you have not a blessing 
out upon you,” Mal. iii. 10, 11; 
xliv. 30. 2 The acknowledgment 
the king and princes made of it, v 8. 
ve thanks to God for his good pro- 
which gave them something to 
and his good grace, which gave them 
ts to bring it. And they also blessed the 
le, that is, commended them for their 
well now, without reproaching them 
former neglects. It is observable 
ter they had tasted the sweetness of 
$ ordinance, in the late comfortable pass- 
they were thus free in maintaining the 
ple service. ‘Those that experience the 
of a settled ministry will not grudge 
nse of it. 
Then Hezekiah commanded to 
e chambers in the house of the 
; and they prepared them, 12 
brought in the offerings and 
tithes and the dedicated things 
y: over which Cononiah the 
e was ruler, and Shimei his bro- 
r was the next. 13 And Jehiel, 
1 Azaziah, and Nahath, and Asahel, 
erimoth, and Jozabad, and Eliel, 
smachiah, and Mahath, and Be- 
|, were overseers under the hand 
ononiah and Shimei his brother, 
commandment of Hezekiah the 
nd Azariah the ruler of the house 


ithe Levite, the porter toward the 
was over the freewill offerings of 


Ama tenance of the priests 
ike the oblations of the 
sees Kid ne st holy things. 15_ 
i Eden, and Minia- 
Shemaiah, Ama- 
in the cities of 
t: office, to give 
urses, as well 
gjall: 16 Be- 
ales, from 
even unto 
e house 
or their 


riah, and Sheen 
the priests, in Weer 
to their brethrer\, by 
to the great as to ‘he 
side their genealogy of 
three years old and upwar 
every one that entereth into 
of the Lorp, his daily portiop 
service in their charges acct@ng £0 

their courses; 17 Both to t€ 8°°° 

alogy of the priests by the hds® ° 

their fathers, and the Levites °™ 

twenty years old and upward, in ti!” 

charges by their courses; 18 And‘® 

the genealogy of all their little ones, 
their wives, and their sons, and their 
daughters, through all the congrega- 
tion : for in their set office they sanc- 
tified themselves in holiness: 19 Also 
of the sons of Aaron the priests, which 
were in the fields of the suburbs of 
their cities, in every several city, the 
men that were expressed by name, to 
give portions to all the males among 


the priests, and to all that were reck-, 


oned by genealogies among theLevites. 
20 And thus did Hezekiah through- 
out all Judah, and wrought that which 
was good and right and truth before 
the Lorp hisGod. 21 And inevery 
work that he began in the service of 
the house of God, and in the law, and 
in the commandments, to seek his God, 
he did zé with all his heart, and pros- 
pered. 


Here we have, ‘ 

I. Two particular instances of the care of 
Hezekiah concerning church matters, having 
put them into good order, to keep them 
so. The tithes and other holy things being 
brought in, he provided, 1.'That they should 
be carefully laid up, and not left exposed in 
loose heaps, liable to be wasted and em- 
bezzled. He ordered chambers to be made 
ready in some of the courts of the temple for 
store-chambers (v. 11), and into them the 
offerings were brought and there kept under 
lock and key, v. 12, 13. Treasurers or store- 
keepers were appointed, who had the over- 
sight of them, to see that moth and rust did 
not corrupt them nor thieves break through to 
steal. This wisdom of laying up the surplus 
in days of plenty we may learn from the ant: 
who provideth meat in summer. 
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up in store what was bestht we Ww! 4s an en- 
couragement to people/to pay yy r¢heir con- 
tributions. ‘That will be g1Ve" ©" Geerfully by 
the public which appeats © We well hus- 
banded. 2. That they shoulol} he faithfully 
laid out, according to th» ¥*"'\s they were in- 
tended for. Church treasfes are not to be 
hoarded any long oF than #§) there is occasion 
for them, lest even the Must should be a wit- 
ness against those who hoard them. Officers 
were appoityed, men (no doubt) of approved 
wisdom angi faithfulness, to distribute the 
oblations fof the Lord and the most holy 
things aryiong the priests (v. 14), and to see 
that they: all had a competent maintenance 
for thems.elves and their families. ‘The law 
providedi sufficient for them all, and there- 
fore, if‘ some had too little, it must be be- 
cause’ others had too much; to prevent such 
imeg{juality these officers were to go by some 
certain rule of proportion in the disposal of 
tle incomes of the temple. It is said of the 
/priests here (v. 18) that in their set office they 
sanctified themselves; in faith they sanctified 
themselves (so the word is), thatis, as bishop 
Patrick explains it, they attended their mi- 
nistry: at the house of God, not doubting but 
they should be provided with all things ne- 
cessary. Now, because they served God in 
that confidence, care was taken that they 
should not be made ashamed of their hope. 
Note, Those that sanctify themselves to God 
and his service in faith, believing that he will 
see them want for nothing that is good for 
them, shall certainly be fed. Out of the 
offerings of the Lord distribution was made, 
f1.) To the priests im the cities (v. 15), whe 
staid at home while their brethren went to 
Jerusalem, and did good there in teaching the 
good knowledge of the Lord. ‘The preaching 
priests were maintained as well as the sacri- 
ficing priests, and those that abode by the 
stuff as well as those that warred the war- 
fare. (2.) To those that entered into the 
house of the Lord, all the males from three 
years old and upwards ; for the male children 
even at that tender age, it seems, were al- 
lowed to come into the temple with their pa- 
rents, and shared with them in this distri- 
bution, v. 16. (3.) Even the Levites from 
twenty years old and upwards had. their 
share, v.17. (4.) The wives and children of 
the priests and Levites had a comfortable 
maintenance out of those offerings, v. 18. 
In maintaining ministers, regard must be 
had to their families, that not they only, but 
theirs, may have food convenient, In some 
countries where ministers have their salary 
paid them by the state an addition is made 
to it upon the birth of a child. (5.) The 
priests in the country, that lived in the fields 
of the suburbs, were not overlooked in this 
ministration, vw. 19. ‘Those also had their 
share who were inhabitants of the villages, 
though they might be supposed to live at a 

less expense. 
Ii. A general character of Hezekiah’s ser- 


IRONICLES. 


vices for the sup 
1. His pious zeal r 
his kingdom: Thus 
Judah; every part of. the 
those enly that lay mext him, sh 
good fruits of his government. 2. I 
cerely designed to please God, and ar 
himself to him in all he did: He 
that which was good before the Lord hi 
all his care was to do that which sho 
accepted of God, which was night | 
agreeable to natural equity), and trut 
is, agreeable to divme revelation 
covenant with God), before the Lord. 
according to that law which is holy, j 
good. 3. What he began he went th 
with, prosecuted it with vigour, and 
with all his heart. 4. All his good 
tions were brought to a good issue; 
ever he did in the service of the he 
God, and in the government of his kin 
he prospered in it. Note, What is 
taken with a sincere regard to the g 
God _ will succeed. to our own hon 
comfort at last. 


‘CHAP. XXXII. 


This chapter continues and concludes the history 
Hezekiah. 1. The descent which Seunacheri 
and the care he took to fortify himself, hi 
of his people, against that enemy, ver..1—8. 


. II. The real answer God gave to 
blasphemies, and to'Hezekiah’s prayers, in the 
Assyrian army, to the shame of Seunacherib aud th 
Hezekiah, ver. 20—23. 1V. Hezekiah’s sickuess ay 
covery from that, his sin and his recovery from 
honours that attended him living and dead, ver, 2 o 


Bs Node is these things, aud f 
tablishment thereof, Sennae 
king of Assyria came, and enter 
to Judah, and encamped agaii 
fenced cities, and thought to wil 
for himself. 2 And when Hezel 
that Sennacherib was come, an 
he was purposed to fight against 
salem, 3 He took counsel w 
princes and his mighty men fe 
the waters of the Meta ied 
without the city: and they did 
him. 4 So there was gathered 
people together, who stopped a 
fountains, and the brook th 
through the midst of the land 
ing, Why should the kings of A 
come, and find much water? 4 
he strengthened himself, anc 
all the wall that was broken,an 
é¢ up to the towers, and anothe 
without, and repaired M ill 
city of Dawid, and made 
shields in abundance. 6 Ané 
captains of war over the peo’ 
gathered them together to. nil 
street ofthe gate of the city, ant 
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alem, v. 2. See 2 Kings 


aye for the seg of Assyria, dently made@@gainst 
| the multitude that is with! ened him: HX took co 

wk . . 4 Ss, 

rtherebe more with us than with | what he should¥o, wha\ measures he should 

8 With him is an arm of flesh; | take, v. 3. Witt their Advice he provided, 
th us is the Lorp our God to/|!- That the country shoulAj give him a cold 
z Rr ah battl aval reception, for he took care that he should 

: ght our battles. And | find no water in it (and then\his army must 

ple rested themselves upon the | perish for thirst), or at lea&St that there 

of Hezekiah king of Judah. | should be a scarcity of water, by which his 
aw poe would be weakened and unfitted for 
is, I. The formidable design of Sen- | service. A powerful army, if it want water 

b against Hezekiah’s kingdom, and | but a few days, will be but a heap of dry 
ous attempt he made upon it. This | dust. All hands were set immedidgely to 

ib was now, as Nebuchadnezzar | work to stop up the fountains, and th 

wards, the terror and scourge and | that ran through the midst of the lund, 

ppressor of that part of the world. | ing that (it is probable) into the city by p' 

ed to raise a boundless monarchy for | under-ground. Such as this is the po 

pon the ruins of all his neighbours. | commonly practised now-a-days of destro 

essor Shalmaneser had lately made | ing the forage before an invading army. 2) 

“master of the kingdom of Israel, | That the city should give him a warm re- 

d the ten tribes captives. Senna-| ception. In order to this he repaired the 
erp thought, in like manner, to win Ju-| wall, raised towers, and made: darts (or, as it 

r himself. Pride and ambition put/is in the margin, swords er weapons) and 

m grasping at universal dominion. shields in abundance (v. 5), and appointed 
ervable that, just about this time, | captains, v. 6. Note, ‘Those that trust God 
city which afterwards came to reign | with their safety must yet use proper means 
than any other had done over the kings | for their safety, otherwise they tempt him, 

t ec th, was built by Romulus. Senna-| and do not trust him. God will provide, but 

b invaded Judah immediately after the | so must we also. 

Hation of it and the re-establishment of| III. The encouragement which he gave to 
m in it: After these things he entered | his people to depend upon God in this dis- 
ud 5 v. 1. 1. It was well ordered by | tress. He gathered them together nm a 

3 divine Providence that he did not give ! broad open street, and spoke comforicbly ta 

em this disturbance before the reformation | them, v.6. He was himself undaunted, 

finished and established, as it might, being confident the imvasion would issue 
mhaye put a stop toit. 2. Perhaps he! well. He was nov like his father, who had 


ed to chastise Hezekiah for destroying much guilt to terrify him and no faith to 
at idolatry to which ke himself was de-| encourage him, so that, in a time of public 
fed. He looked upon Hezekiah as pro-| danger, his heart was moved, as the trees of 
im what he had done, and as having | the wood are moved with the wind, and then 
imself out of the divine protection. |no marvel that the heart of his people was 
© accordingly considered him as one who | so too, Isa. vii. 2. With what he said he put 
ight easily be made aprey of. 3. God| life into his people, his captains especially, 
d it at this time that he might have an| and spoke fo their heart, as the word is. 1. 
anity of showing himself strong on the! He endeavoured to keep down their fears 
of this returning reforming people. | ‘‘ Be strong and courageous ; do not think of 
fought this trouble upon them that he! surrendering the city or capitulating, but 
ght have the honour, and might put on| resolve to hold it out to the last man; donot 
mi the honour, of their deliverance. oa think of losing the city, nor of falling into 


ngs, and the establishment thereof,| the enemy’s hand; there is no danger. Let 
have expected to hear of nothing | the soldiers be bold and brave, make good 
peace, and that nore durst med-| their posts, stand to their arms, and fight 
wth a people thus qualified for the} manfully, and let the citizens encourage them 
= favour; yet the next news we hear is| to\do so: Be not afraid nor dismayed for the 

eatening destroying army enters the | king of Assyria.” The prophet had thus 
, and is ready to lay all waste. We} encouraged them from God (Isa. x. 24): Be 
be in the way of our duty and yet meet| not afraid of the Assyrians ; and here theking 
ouble and danger. God orders it so| from him. Now it was: that the sinners in 
trial of our confidence in him and| Zion were afraid (Isa. xxxiii. 14), but the 
estation of his care concerning us.| righteous dwelt on high (Isa. xxxili. 15, 16) 
ttle Opposition which Sennacherib met| and medituted on terror so as to conquer it. 

entering Judah induced him to ima-| See Isa. xxxiii. 18, which refers to what is 
hat all was his own. He thought to} recorded here. 2. He endeavoured to keep 

the fenced cities (v. 1}, and purposed! up their faith, in order to the silencing and 


5 suppressing of their fe 
r a multitude with him, a ‘d yet are are more 
e ar us pr with hing, “for W% have God 
with us, and how mayé row! 

‘ for? With our ener”. y do : aos Maer 


y is an/ arm of flesh, 
which he trusts to ;/o0 Shy. ; i? 
wi y/ 
whose power is ireh PAN lp eee 


resistib’é, our God, whose 
Onin aC 2 ep eslable, a God in covenant 
not only to 25 us, and to fiyht our battles, 
fight them Forks ;Selp us to fight them, but to 
here. Noteli * us if he please :” and so he did 
will rase wi A believing confidence in God 
He that Pat fs above the prevailing fear of man. 


pits hg veareth the fury of the oppressor for- 
it's he Lord his Maker, Isa. li. 12, 13. 


this is Eprobable that Hezekiah said more to 
selys i{/urport, and that the people rested them- 
hisise’es upon what he said, not merely upon 
caegs word, but on the things he said con- 
}eeyerning the presence of God with them and 
tl/ais power to relieve them, the belief of which 
“ made them easy. Let the good subjects and 
Zoldiers of Jesus Christ rest thus upon his 
word, and boldly say, Since God is for us, 
who can be against us ? 
9 After this did Sennacherib king 
of Assyria send his servants to Jeru- 
salem,(but he himselflaid siege against 
Lachish, and all his power with him,) 
; untoHezekiah king of Judah, and unto 
| all Judah that were at Jerusalem, say- 
ing, 10 Thus saith Sennacherib king 
of Assyria, Whereon do ye trust, that 
ye abide in the siege in Jerusalem? 
11 Doth not Hezekiah persuade you 
to give over yourselves to die by fa- 
mine and by thirst, saying, The Lorn | 2 
our God shall deliver us out of the 
hand of the king of Assyria? 12 Hath 
not the same Hezekiah taken away his 
high places and his altars, and com- 
manded Judah and Jerusalem, saying, 
Ye shall worship before one altar, and 
burn incense upon it?) 13 Know ye 
not what I and my fathers have done 
unto all the people of other lands? 
were the gods of the nations of those 
lands any ways able to deliver their 
lands out of mine hand? 14 Who 
was there among all the gods of those 
nations that my fathers utterly de- 
stroyed, that could deliver his people 
outof mine hand, that your God should 
be able to deliveryououtofmine hand? 
15 Now therefore let not Hezekiah de- 
ceive you, nor persuade you on this 
manner, neither yet believe him: for 
no god of any nation or kingdom was 
able to deliver his people out of mine 


Ps) hae / 
- «lezekiah’s pious confidence, 2 Ane y: 


. “Sennag Serib has | 


hand, . and out ¢ 


deinen you oakotie mine h 
his servants spake yet more 
Lorp God, and against 
Hezekiah. 17 He wrote < 
to rail on the Lorp God of Israe 
to speak against him, saying, : 
gods of the nations of other land 
not delivered their people out of 
hand, so shall not the God of I 
kiah deliver his people out of 
hand. 18 Then they cried wi he 
voice in the Jews’ speech unto th 
ple of Jerusalem that were on 
to affmght them, and to troub 
that they might take the city. 19 
they spake against the God of 3 
salem, as against the gods of the 
ple of the earth, which were the 
ofthe hands ofman. 20 And f 
cause Hezekiah the king, and the 
phet Isaiah the son of Amoz, p 
and criedtoheaven. 21 And the 
sent an angel, which cut off a 
mighty men of valour, and tne le 
and captains in the camp of th 
of Assyria. So he returned with: 
of face to his own land. Andi wh 
was come into the house of 
they that came forth of — 
bower slew him there with t 
22 Thus the Lorp saved 
and the inhabitants of Jeru 
the hand of Sennacherib the 
Assyria,and from the hand of 
and guided them on every sid 
And many broughtgifts untothe 
to Jerusalem, and presents to 
kiah king of Judah: so that h 
magnified in the sight of all 1 
from thenceforth. “a 


This story of the rage and bl 
Sennacherib, Hezekiah’s prayer, a 
liverance of Jerusalem by the dest 
the Assyrian army, we had mor 
the book of Kings, 2 Kings xviii. 
is contracted here, yet large eno 
these three things :—. a 

I. The impiety and malice of thee 
enemies. Sennacherib has his hands 
besieging Lachish (v. 9), but hea 
zekiah is fortifying Jerusalem 
raging his people to stand it out ; 
ie before he come in person bs 

he sends messengers to make sj 
he himself writes letters to ight 


CHAP. 
into a surrender of the city. 
malice against the king of 
avouring to withdraw his 
m their allegiance to him. He 
at with Hezekiah as a man of 
; ald have done, nor propose fair 
o him, but used mean and base arti- 
ahecoming a crowned head, to terrify 
m people and persuade them to 
im. He represented Hezekiah as 
p designed to deceive his subjects 
ruin and betray them fo famine 
(e. 11), as one who had done 
eat wrong and exposed them already 
divine displeasure by taking away 
places and altars (v. 12), and who, 
the common interest of his people, 
at against a force eat) would certainly 
e sin, v.15. 2. His great impiety 
e God of Israel, the God of Jeru- 
he is called (v. 19), because that was | 
= he had chosen to put his name| 
d because that was the place which | 
Digirestoned by the enemy and which 
e Providence had under its special 
ion. This proud blasphemer com- 
e great Jehovah, the Maker of hea- | 
nd earth, with the dunghill gods of | 
ons, the work of men’s hands, and | 
rh him no more able to deliver his 
lippers than they were to deliver theirs 
), as if an infinite and eternal Spirit had 
pre wisdom and power than a stone or 
of atree. He boasted of his tri- 
Is over the gods of the nations, that 
ald none of them protect their people 
—15), and thence inferred not only, 
your God deliver you? (v. 14), 
if he were inferior to them all, How 
less shall your God deliver you? as if 
sre less able to help than any of them. 
did they rail, rail in writing (which, 
nore deliberate, isso much the worse), 
Lord God of Israel, as if he were a 
ad an empty name, like all the rest, 
. Sennacherib, in the instructions he 
aid more than enough ; but, as if his 
mies had been too little, his servants, 
ned insolence from their master, 
yet more than he bade them against 
rd God and his servant Hezekiah, v. 16. 
God resents what is said against his 
nts, and will reckon for it, as well as 
iat is said against himself. All this was 
ed to frighten the people from their 
God, which David’s enemies sought 
e him off from (Ps. xi. 1; xlii. 10), 
: feemere * is no help for him in God, Ps. 
xxi. 11. Thus they hoped to take the 
by Weakening the hands of those that 
defend it. Satan, in his temptations, 
caetroy our faith in God’s all-suffi- 
= that he shall gain his point 
te that; as we keep our ground if 
ith Fail not, Luke xxii. 32. 
vis as well as the interest of the 
ends, and that is in the day of 


distress to p.\¢ and ery to Heaven. So He- 
zekiah did, < && the prophet Isaiah, v. 20. 
It was a happy me when the kmg and the 
prophet joined @(1s m prayer. Is any trou- 
bled? Is any t@4%ed? Let him pray. So 
we engage God for us; so we encourage our- 
selves in him. Praying to God is here called 
crying to Heaven, because we are, in prayer, 
to eye him as our Father in heaven, whence 
he beholds the children of men, and where 
he has prepared his throne. 

III. The power and goodness of the 
church’s God. He is able both to control 
his enemies, be they ever so high, and to 
relieve his friends, be they ever so low. 

1. As the blasphemies of his enemies en- 
gage him against them (Deut. xxxii. 27), so 
the prayers of his peopie engage him for 
them. They did so here. (1.) The army of 
the Assyrians was cut off by the sword of 
an angel, which triumphed particularly in 
the slaughter of the mighty men of valour, 
and the leaders and captains, who defied the 
sword of any man. God delights to abase 
the proud and secure. The Targum says, 
The Word of the Lord (the eternal Word) 
sent Gabriel to do this execution, and that 
it was done with lightning, and in the pass- 
over night : that was the night in which the 
angel destroyed the first-born of Egypt. But 
that was not all. (2.) The king of the Assy- 
rians, having received this disgrace, was cut 
off by the sword of his own sons. Those 
that came forth of kis own bowels slew him, 
v. 21. Thus was he mortified first, and then 
murdered—shamed first, and then slain. Evil 
pursues sinners; and, when they escape one 
mischief, they run upon another unseen. 

2. By this work of wonder, (1.) God was 
glorified, as the protector of his people. 
Thus he saved Jerusalem, not only from the 
hand of Sennacherib, but from the hand of 
all others, v. 22; for sucha deliverance as this 
was an earnest of much mercy in store; and 
he guided them, that is, he guarded them, 
on every side. God defends his people by 
directing them, shows them what they should 
do, and so saves them from what is designed 
or doneagainst them. For this many brought 

gifts unto the Lord, when they saw the great 
power of God in the defence of his people. 
Strangers were thereby induced to supplicate 
his favour and enemies to deprecate his wrath, 
and both brought gifts to his temple, in token 
of their care and desire. (2.) Hezekiah was 
magnified as the favourite and particular care 
of Heaven. Many brought presents to him 
(v. 22, 23), in token of the honour they had 
for him, and to make an interest in him. By 
the favour of God enemies are lost and 
friends gained. 


24 In those days Hezekiah was sick 
to the death, and prayed unto the 
Lorp: and he spake unto him, and 
he gave hima sign. 25 But Heze- 
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The death of Hezekiah. 


kiah rendered not again 2 
the benefit done unto die for his 
heart was lifted up: "refore there 
was wrath upon him, at upon Judah 
and Jerusalem. 26 Ndtwithstanding 
Hezekiah humbled himself for the 
pride of his heart, both he and the in- 
habitants of Teetaleom, so that the 
wrath of the Lorp came not upon 
them in the days of Hezekiah. 27 
And Hezekiah had exceeding much 
riches and honour: and he made him- 
self treasuries for silver, and for gold, 
and for precious stones, and for spices, 
and for shields, and for all manner of 
pleasant jewels; 28 Storehouses also 
for the increase of corn, and-wine, and 
oil; and stalls for all manner of beasts, 


bai ot to 


and cotes for flocks. 29 Moreover he| 


provided him cities, and possessions 
of flocks and herds in abundance: for 
God had given him substance very 
much. 30 This same Hezekiah also 
stopped the upper watercourse of Gi- 
hon, and brought it straight down to 
thewest side of the city of David. And 
Hezekiah prospered in all his works. 
31 Howbeit in the business ofthe am- 
bassadors of the princes of Babylon, 
who sent unto. him to enquire of the 
wonder that was done in the land, God 
left him, to try him, that he might 
know all that was in his heart. 32 
Now the rest of the acts of Hezekiah, 
and his goodness, behold, they are 
written in the vision of Isaiah the pro- 
phet, the son of Amoz, and in the 
book of the kings of Judah and Israel. 
33 And Hezekiah slept with his fa- 
thers,and they buried him in the chief- 
est of the sepulchres of the sons of 
David: and all Judah and the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem did him honour 
at his death. And Manasseh his son 
reigned in his stead. 

Here we conclude the story of Hezekiah 
a: an account of three things ieesean te 
a —— 

I. His sickness and his recovery from it, 
v.24. The account of his sickness is but 
briefly mentioned here; we had a large nar- 
rative of it, 2 Kings xx. His disease seemed 
likely to be mortal. In the extremity of it 
he prayed. God answered him, and gave 
him a sign that he should recover, the going 


back of the sun ten degrees. 
If. His sin and his repentance for it, which 


concerning his sin whieh 
1. The occasion. afi a he} 
lon’s sending an h able ¢ 
to congratulate bom on. his re 
here if is added that they came t 
the wonder that was done in. the k Q 
either the destruction of the J a 
or the going back of the sun. The A 
were their enemies; they, came to ' 
concerning their fall, that they migh 
in it. The sun was their god ; they 
enquire concerning the, favour he hi 
to Hezekiah, that they might. honou 
whom their god honoured, v. 31. 
racles were wrought to alarm and 
stupid careless world, and turn. th 
dumb and lame idols to the living God 
men were startled by them, but. ne 
verted till a greater wonder was done 
land, in the appearing of Jesus Christ, 
ii, 1,2. 2. God left him: to himself in 
try him, v. 31. God, by the pow 
almighty grace, could have prever 
sin; but. he permitted it for wise ar 
ends, that, by this trial and his weaken 
it, he might know, that is, it might be. 
(a usual Hebraism), what. was in his 
that he was not so perfect in ae ce 
thought he was, but had his follies < 
firmities as other men, God left him 1 
self to be proud: of his wealth, to. k 
from. being proud of his holiness. 
for us to know ourselves, and our o 
ness and sinfulness, that we may 
ceited or self-confident, but may al 
meanly of ourselves and live ina 
upon divine grace. We know not 
ruption of our own hearts, nor what: 
do if God leave us, to ourselves. - 
us not into temptation. 3. Aaah 
his heart was lifted up, v. 25. 
of the honour God had pnt upon h 
many instances, the honour his neig 
did him in bringing him hie 
that the king of Babylon should se 
bassy to him to caress and court h 
exalted: him above measure. Whe 
kiah had. destroyed other idol 
to idolize himself. O what ne se 
men, and good men, and useful men, 
their own infirmities and follies, an 
obligations to free grace, that they 
think highly of themselves, and te 
nestly of God that he will hide pi 
them and always keep them humb 
aggravation of his sin was th 
bad a return to God for his fi 
making even those favours th 
of his pride (. 25): He rend 
according to the benefit done, 
It is justly, expected that th 
ceived mercy from Ged sho 
some suitable returns ep 
have received; and, if 


gratitudewill certainly ie 


AY 


3 
3d 
+ | 
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edement of a favour. What shall I 
at may be so accepted? Ps. cxvi. 
@ divine displeasure he was under 
n; though it was but a heart-sin, 
rt-act seemed not only innocent 
he showing of his treasures to a 
st wrath came upon him and his 
m for it, v.25. Note, Pride is a sin 
hates as much as any, and particu- 
is own people. ‘Those that exalt 
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menidohs an equivalent, or |for Josiah. See how the honour of serious 
a debt, we must render the | godliness is manifested in the consciences 


of men. Though it is to be feared that the 
generality of the people did net heartily com- 
ply with the r&forming kings, yet they conld 
not but praise their endeavours for reforma- 
tion, and the memory of those kings was 
blessed among them. It is a debt we owe to 
those who have been eminently useful in 
their day to do them honour at their death, 
when they are out of the reach of flattery 
and we have seen the end of their conversa- 


es must expect to be abased, and tion. The due payment of this debt will be 
nder humbling providences. Wrath | an encouragement to others to do likewise. 


2 0 David for his pride in numbering 
e0 le. 6. His repentance for this sin: 
umbled himself for the pride of his heart. 
@.) Though God may, for wise and 
ends suffer his people to fall into sin, 
e wil not suffer them to lie still in it; 


il not be utterly cast down. (2.) Heart 


1 of repentance. (4.) Pride of heart, 
r which we ought in a special manner 


‘ for the sins of their rulers. The in- 
of Jerusalem humbled themselves 
ezekiah, because they either knew 
y also had been guilty of the same 
T at least feared that they might share 
: punishment. When David, in his 
ambered the people, they all ‘smarted 
in. 7. The reprieve granted there- 
The wrath came not in his days. 
he lived the country had peace and 
syailed ; so much does repentance 
‘put by, or at least to put off, the 
of God’s anger. 
. Here is the honour done to Hezekiah, 
‘the providence of God while he lived. 
ad exceeding much riches and honour 
), replenished his stores, victualled his 
s, fortified his city, and did all he wished 
for God had given him very much sub- 
p. 29. Among his great performances, 
ring the water-course of Gihon is men- 
7 (v. 30), which was done upon occa- 
f Sennacherib’s invasion, vr. 3, 4. The 
come’into that which is called the 
l (isa. xxii. 11) and the upper pool 
i. 3); but he gathered the waters into 
lace, for the greater convenience of 
ity, called the lower pool, Isa. xxii. 9. 
n general, he prospered in all his works, 
y were good works. 2. By the re- 
id to his memory when he was dead. 
‘prophet Isaiah wrote his life and 
oer his acts and his goodness ‘or 
f which it is part of the honour'to be 
d and remembered, for example to 
_ (2) The people did him honour at 
(ev. 33), buried him in the chief of 
es, made as great 2 burning for 
or Asa, or,which is a much greater 


rick we have lifted up ourselves, is a| 


ple ourselves. (5.) People ought to | 


re to be repented of, though they gono 
. (8.) Self-humiliation isa necessary | 
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in this ‘ekapter we have the history of the reign, I. OF Manasseb, 
who reigned long. 1. His wretched apostasy from God, and re- 
volt to idolatry and all wickedness, ver. 1—10. 2. His happy 
return to God in his affliction; his repentance (ver. 11—J3), his 
reformation (ver. is—17), and prospen'y (ver. 14), with the con 
clusion of bis reign, ver. 1S—20. Il. OF Amon, who reigned 
ery wickedly (ver. 21—23), and soon ae his days unhappily, 
yer. 24, 3. 


BY ee was twelve years 
old when he began to reign, 
and he reigned fifty and five years in 
Jerusalem: 2 But did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lorn, lke 
unto the abominations of the heathen, 
whom the Lorp had cast out before 
the children of Israel. 3 For he built 
again the high places which Hezekiah 
his father had broken down, and he 
reared up altars for Baalim, and made 
groves, and worshipped all the host 
of heaven, and served them. 4 Also 
he built altars in the house of the 
Lorp, whereof the Lorp had saia, 
In Jerusalem shail my name be for 
ever. 5 And he built altars for all the 
host of heaven in the two courts of 
the house of the Lorp. 6 And he 
caused his children to pass through 
the fire in the valley of the son of 
Himmom : also he observed times, and 
used enchantments, and used witch- 
craft, and dealt with a familiar spirit, 
and with wizards: he wrought much 
evil in the sight of ah > Lorp, to pro- 
voke him to anger. And he set a 
carved image, Yhe ‘del which he had 
made, in the house of God, of which 
God-had said to David andes Solo- 
mon his son, In this house, and in Je- 
rusalem, which I have chosen before 
all the tribes of Israel, will I put my 
name for ever: 8 Neither will J.any 
more remove the foot of Israel from 
out of the landwhich I have appoimted 
for your fathers ; so that they will take 


> great lamentation for him, as | heed 'to do all that T have commanded 


f 
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The reign of Manasseh. 


them, according to the whole law and 
the statutes and the ordinances by the 
hand of Moses. 9 So Manasseh made 
Judah and the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem to err, and to do worse than 
the heathen, whom the Lorn had de- 
stroyed before the children of Israel. 
10 And the Lorp spake to Manasseh, 
and to his people: but they would not 


hearken. 

We have here an account of the great 
wickedness of Manasseh. It is the same 
almost word for word with that which we 
kad 2 Kings xxi. 1—9, and took a melan- 
choly view of. It is no such pleasing sub- 
ject that we should delight to dwell upon it 
again. ‘This foolish young prince, in con- 
tradiction to the good example and good 
education his father gave him, abandoned 
himself to all impiety, transcribed the abomi- 
nations of the heathen (v. 2), ruined the 
established religion, unravelled his father’s 
glorious reformation (v. 3), profaned the 
house of God with his idolatry (v. 4, 5), de- 
dicated his children to Moloch, and made 
the devil’s lying oracles his guides and his 
counsellors, v.6. In contempt of the choice 
God had made of Sion to be his rest-for ever 
and Israel to be his covenant-people (v. 8), 
and the fair terms he stood upon with God, 
he embraced other gods, profaned God’s 
chosen temple, and debauched his chosen 
people. He made them to err, and do worse 
than the heathen (v. 9); for, if the unclean 
spirit returns, he brings with him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself. That which 
aggravated the sin of Manasseh was that God 
spoke to him and his people by the prophets, 
but they would not hearken, v.10. We may 
here admire the grace of God in speaking to 
them, and their obstinacy in turmng a deaf 
ear to him, that either their badness did not 
guite turn away his goodness, but still he 
waited to be gracious, or that his goodness 
did not turn them from their badness, but 
still they hated to be reformed. Now from 
this let us learn, 1. That it is no new thing, 
but a very sad thing, for the children of 
godly parents to turn aside from that good 
way of God in which they have been trained. 
Parents may give many good things to their 
cnildren, but they cannot give them grace. 
2. Corruptions in worship are such diseases 
of the church as it is very apt to relapse into 
again even when they seem to be cured. 3. 
‘The god of this world has strangely blinded 
men’s minds, and has a wonderful power 
over those that are led captive by him; else 
he could not draw them from God, their best 
friend, to depend upon their sworn enemy. 

11 Wherefore the Lorp brought 


upon them the captains of the host of 


the king of Assyria, which took Ma- 
nasseh among the thorns, and bound 
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him with fetters, 
Babylon. 12 And > 
affliction, he beso 
God, and humbled 
fore the God of his Pit tk 
prayed untohim: and hiswin nN! it 
of him, and heard his suppli 
and brought him again to Jert 
into his kingdom. Then Man 
knew that the Lorp he was Go 
Now after this he built a wall wit 
the city of Dayid, on the west 5 
Gihon, 1 in the valley, even to th 
tering in at the fish gate, 
passed about Ophel, and rais, 
a very great height, and ut ¢ we: 
of war in all the fenced cities of J) 
15 And he took away the strange 
and the idol out of the house ¢ 
Lorp, and all the altars that h 
built in the mount of the ha 
Lorp, and in Jerusalem, a 
them out of the city... 16 An 
paired the altar of the Lom D 
sacrificed thereon peace offeri 
thank offerings, and comma 
dah to serve the Lorp God of | 
17 Nevertheless the people did 
fice still in the high places, ye 
the Lorn their God only. 1 
the rest of the acts of Manass 
his prayer unto his God, a 
words of the seers that spake 
in the name of the Lorp Go 
rael, behold, they are written 
book of the kings of Israel. _ 
prayer also, and how God x 
treated of him, and all his si 
his trespass, and the places wi 
he built high places, and set up; 
and graven images, beforehe w 
bled: behold, they are writte: 
the sayings of the seers. 20 | 
nasseh slept with his fathe 
buried him in his own hot 3 . 
Amon his son reigned in his s 
We have seen Manasseh by his 
ness undoing the good that hi 
done; here we have him by rey 
doing the evil that he himself hi 
is strange that this was not so much 
tioned in the book of Kings, nor d 
thing appear there to the contrary | 
he persisted and perished in his s 
perhaps the reason was because the 


that history was to show the» 
the nation which brought des 


tance 


d, and a memorable instance it is 
of God’s pardoning mercy and 
his renewing grace. Here is, 
occasion of Manasseh’s repentance, 
as his affliction. In his distress 
t (like king Ahaz) trespass yet more 
d, but humbled himself and re- 
God. Sanctified afflictions -often 
ppy means of conversion. What 
ress was we are told, v.11. God 


treacherously departed from God. 
re called king of Assyria, because 
made himself master of Assyria, 
would the more easily do for the 
Sennacherib’s army, and its de- 
n before Jerusalem. He aimed at 
res which the ambassadors had 
all those precious things; but God 
n to chastise a sinful people, and 
a straying prince. ‘The captain took 
amony the thorns, in some bush or 
erhaps in his garden, where he had 
mself. Or it is spoken figuratively : 
rplexed in his counsels and embar- 
| his affairs. He was, as we say, in 
rs, and knew not which way to ex- 
imself, and so became an easy prey 
ie Assyrian captains, who no doubt plun- 
his house and took away what they 
, as Isaiah had foretold, 2 Kings xx. 
What was Hezekiah’s pride was their 
They bound Manasseh, who had been 
ore with the cords of his own ini- 
d carried him prisoner to Babylon. 
t time of his reign this was we are 
id; the Jews say it was in his twenty- 
[ year. 
The expressions of his repentance (v. 
+: When he was in affliction he had 
bethink himself and reason enough 
He saw what he had brought himself 
S sin. He found the gods he had 
unable to help him. He knew that 
anee was the only way of restoring his 
; and therefore to him he returned 
om he had revolted. 1. He was 
d that Jehovah is the only living 
Goe Then he knew (that is, he be- 
d vnsidered) that the Lord he was 
e might have known if at a less ex- 
if he would have given due attention 
it to the word written and preached: 
was better to pay thus dearly for the 
edge of God than to perish in igno- 
and unbelief. Had he been a prince 
ace of Babylon, it is probable he 
have been confirmed in his idolatry ; 
ig a captive in the prisons of Baby- 
as convinced of it and reclaimed 
2. He applied to him as hus God 
uncing all others, and resolving 


t of it, being personal only and not 
overlooked there; yet here it is 


humbled himself greatly before him, was 
truly sorry for his sins, ashamed of them, 
and afraid of ite wrath of God. It becomes 
sinners to humble themselves before the face 
of that God whom they have offended. It be- 
comes sufferers to humble themselves under 
the hand of that God who corrects them, and 
to accept the punishment of their iniquity. 
Our hearts should be humbled under hum- 
bling providences; then we accommodate 
ourselves to them, and answer God’s end in 
them. 4. He prayed to him for the pardon 
of sin and the return of his favour. Prayer 
is the relief of penitents, the relief of the 
afflicted. That is a good prayer, and very 
pertinent in this case, which we find among 


the apocryphal books, entitled, The prayer 


of Manasses, king of Judah, when he was 
holden cuptive in Babylon. Whether it was 
his or no is uncertain; if it was, in it he 
gives glory to God as the God of their fathers 
and their righteous seed, as the Creator of 
the world, a God whose anger is insupport- 
able, and yet his merciful promise unmeasur- 
able. He pleads that God has promised re- 
pentance and forgiveness to those that have 
sinned, and has appointed repentance unto 
sinners, that they may be saved, not unto the 
just, as to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, but 
to me (says he) that am a sinner ; for I have 
sinned above the number of the sands of the 
sea: so he confesses his sin largely, and 
aggravates it. He prays, Forgive me, O 
Lord! forgive me, and destroy me not; he 
pleads, Thou art the God of those that repent, 
&c., and concludes, Therefore I will praise 
thee for ever, &c. 

III. God’s gracious acceptance of his re- 
pentance: God was entreated of him, and 
heard his supplication. ‘Though affliction 
drive us to God, he will not therefore reject 
us if in sincerity we seek him, for afflictions 
are sent on purpose to bring us to him. As 
a token of God’s favour to him, he made a 
way for his escape. Afflictions are continued 
no longer than till they have done their work. 


When Manasseh is brought back to his God - 


and to his duty he shall soon be brought 
back to his kingdom. See how ready God is 
to accept and welcome returning sinners, 
and how swift to show mercy. Let not great 
sinners despair, when Manasseh himself, 
upon his repentance, found favour with Ged ; 
in him God showed forth a pattern of long- 
suffering, as 1 Tim. 1. 16; Isa. i. 18. 

IV. The fruits meet for repentance which 
he brought forth after his return to his own 
land, v.15, 16. 1. He turned from his sins. 
He took away the strange gods, the images 
of them, and that idol (whatever it was) 
which he had set up with so much solemnity 
in the house of .the Lord, as if it had been 
master of that house. He cast out all the 
idolatrous altars that were in the mount of 
the house and in Jerusalem, as detestable 

30—II. 
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The reign and death of Amon, 


things. Now (we hope) he loathed them as 
much as ever he had loved them, and said 
to them, Get you hence, Isa. xxx.22. ‘* What 
have I to do any more with idols ? I have had 
enough of them.” 2. He réturned to his 
duty; for he repaired the altar.of the Lord, 
which had either been abused and broken 
. down by some of the idolatrous priests, or, 
at least, neglected and gone out of repair. 

He sacrificed thereon peace-offerings to im- 
plore God’s favour, and thank-offerings to 
praise him for his deliverance. Nay, he now 
used his power to reform his people, as before 
he had abused it to corrupt them: He com- 

manded Judah to serve the Lord God of Israel. 

Note, Those that truly repent of their sins 
will not only return to God themselves, but 
will do all they can to recover those that 
have by their example been seduced and 
drawn away from God; else they do not 
thoroughly (as they ought) undo what they 
have done amiss, nor make the plaster as wide 
as the wound. We find that he prevailed 
to bring them off from their false gods, but 
not from their high places, v.17. They still 
sacrificed in them, yet to the Lord their God 
only ;. Manasseh could not carry the reform- 
ation so far as he had carried the corrup- 

tion. It is an easy thing to debauch men’s 
manners, but not so easy to reform them 
again. 

Y. His prosperity, in some measure, after 
his repentance. He might plainly see it was 
sin that ruined him; for, when he returned 
to God in a way of duty, God returned to 
him in a way of mercy: and then he built a 
wall about the city of David (v. 14), for by 
sin he had unwalled it and exposed it to the 
enemy. He also put captains of war in the 
fenced cities for the security of his country. 
Josephus says that all the rest of his time he 
was so changed for the better that he was 
looked upon as a very happy man. 

Lastly, Here is the conclusion of his his- 
tory. ‘The heads of those things for a full 
narrative of which we are referred to the other 
writings that were then extant are more than 
of any of the kings, v. 18,19. A particular 
account, it seems, was kept, 1. Of all his sin, 
and his trespass, the high places he built, the 
groves and images he set up, before he was 
humbled. Probably this was taken from his 
ewn confession which he made of his sin 
when God gave him repentance, and which 
he left upon record, in a book entitled, The 
words of the seers. To those seers that spoke 
to him (v. 18) to reprove him for his sin he 
sent his confession when he repented, to be 
inserted in their memoirs, as a token of his 
gratitude to them for their kindness in re- 
proving him. Thus it becomes penitents to 
take shame to themselves, to give thanks to 
their reprovers, and warning to others. 2. 
Of the words of the seers that spoke to him in 
the name of the Lord (wv. 10, 18), the reproofs 
they gave him for his sin and their exhorta- 
tions to repentance. Note, Sinners ought 
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Up) 
hme 


to consider that hoe notin 
take of them, an account is kept 


of the seers that s roe fri on 
admonish them of their sins, Tm | 
their danger, and call them to thei 
which will be produced against them 
great day. 3. Of his prayer to Goat 
twice mentioned as a remarkal 
how God was entreated of re 
written for the generations to comer 
people that should be created might pp: 
Lord for his readiness to receive -etu 
prodigals. Notice is taken of the 5 
his burial, not in the sepulchres of th be 
but in.his own house; he was buried p 
and nothing of that honour was done 
his death that was done to his father. 
tents may recover their comfort soon 
their credit. 

21 Amon was two and twenty 
old when he began to reign, and r 
ed two years in Jerusalem. 22 E 
did that which was evil in the s 
the Lorp, as did Manasseh hist fa 
for Amon sacrificed unto all theea 
images which Manasseh his fathei 
fide: andservedthem ; 23 And! 
bled not himself before the Los 
Manasseh his father. had hun 
himself; but Amon trespasse¢ 
and more. 24 And his sery 
spired against him, and slew k 
his own house. 25 But the peo 
the land slew all them that had 
spired against king Amon ; an¢ 
people of the land made Josi 
son king in his stead. Fe 

We have little recorded concerning : 
but enough unless it were better. 

I. His great wickedness. He di 
nasseh had done in the days of his api 
v. 22. Those who think this an evi 
that Manasseh did not truly repent 
how many good kings had wich 
Only it should seem that Manasse i 
this defective, that, when he cast 
images, he did not utterly defage am d ¢ 
them, according to the law whi 
Israel to burn the images with fire, 
How necessary that law was this 
shows; for the carved images bei 
thrown by, and not burnt, Amon k ney 
to find them, soon set them up, and s: 
to them. It is added, to represent h 
coolant sinful and to justify Goc 

him off so soon, 1. That he ou 
ther in sinning: He trespassed more 1m 
v. 23. His father did ill, but he did | 
Those that were joined to idols grew 
and more mad upon them. 2 & 
came short of his father in age 
humbled not himself before sp 
Sather had humbled himself. 
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up again like him. It 
1 as impenitence in sin that 
so much that they offend as 
ot humble themselves for their 
t the disease, but the neglect of 


His speedy destruction. He reigned 
rs and then his servants conspired 
_ and slew him, v. 24. Perhaps 
on sinned as his father did in the 
g of his days he promised himself 
s should repent as his father did in the 
nd of his days. But his case shows 
jadness it is to presume upon that. 
d to repent when he was old, he 
hedly disappointed ; for he was cut 
en he was young. He rebelled against 
ind his own servants rebelled against 
Herein God was righteous, but they 
ked, and justly did the people of the 
hem to death as traitors. The lives 
are particularly under the protec- 
ovidence and the laws both of God 
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we see Judah and Jerusalem ruined we shall yet see some 
years, while good Josiah sits at the helm. By his pious 
o reformation God tried them yet once more; if 
@ known in this their day, the day of their visitation, the 
that belonged to their peace and improved them, their 
fight have been prevented. But after this reign they were 
| from their eyes, and the next reigns brought an utter de- 
jupon them. In this chapter we have, I. A general ac- 
Josiah’s character, ver. 1,2. II. His zeal to root out 
er. 3—7. III. His care to repair the temple, ver. 
The finding of the book of the law and the good use 
ver. 14—28. V. The public reading of the law to the 
d their renewing their covenant with God thereupon, 
Mauch of this we had 2 Kings xxii. 


AH was eight years old when 
began to reign, and he reigned 
alem one and thirty years. 2 
did that which was right in the 
the Lorp, and walked in the 
David his father, and declined 
*to the right hand, nor to the 
3 For in the eighth year of his 
while he was yet young, he be- 
seek after the God of David 
er: and in the twelfth year he 
to purge Judah and Jerusalem 
the high places, and the groves, 
1¢ carved images, and the molten 
_ 4 And they brake down the 
Baalim in his presence ; and 
ges, that were on high above 
he cut down ; and the groves, 
carved images, and the molten 
he brake in pieces, and made 
them, and strowed ié upon the 
‘them that had sacrificed un- 
5 And he burnt the bones 
ests upon their altars, and 
Judah and Jerusalem. 6 And 
hein the cities of Manasseh, 
zim, and Simeon, even unto 


. 
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‘The reign of Josiah. 
Naphtali, with their mattocks round 
about. 7 And when hethad broken 
down the altars and the groves, and 
had. beaten the graven images into 
powder, and cut down all the idols 
throughout all the land of Israel, he 
returned to Jerusalem. 


Concerning Josiah we are here told, 1. 
That he came to the crown when he was 
very young, only eight years old (yet his in- 
fancy did not debar him from his right), and 
he reigned thirty-one years (v. 1), a-consider- 
able time. I fear, however, that in the be- 
ginning of his reign things went much as 
they had done in his father’s time, because, 
being a child, he must have left the manage- 
ment of them to others; so that it was not 
till his twelfth year, which goes far in the 
number of his years, that the reformation 
began, v. 3. He could not, as Hezekiah did, 
fall about itimmediately. 2. That he reigned 
very well (v. 2), approved himself to God, 
trod in the steps of David, and did not de- 
cline either to the right hand or to the left: 
for there are errors on both hands. 3. That 
while he was young, about sixteen years old, 
he began to seek after God, v. 3. We have 
reason to think he kad not so good an edu- 
cation as Manasseh had (it is well if those 
about him did not endeavour to corrupt and 
debauch him); yet he thus sought God when 
he was young. Itis the duty and interest of 
young people, and will particularly be the 
honour of young gentlemen, as soon as they 
come to years of understanding, to begin to 
seek God; for those that seek him early shall 
find him. 4. That in the twelfth year of his 
reign, when it is probable he took the ad- 
ministration of the government entirely inte 
his own hands, he began to purge his king- 
dom fromthe remains of idolatry; he de. 
stroyed thé high places, groves, images, al- 
tars, all the utensils of idolatry, v.3,4. He 
not only cast-them out as Manasseh did, but 
broke them to pieces, and made dust of 
them. This destruction of idolatry is here 
said to be in his twelfth year, but it was said 
(2 Kings xxiii. 23) to be in his eighteenth 
year, Something! was probably done to- 
wards it in his twelfth year; then he began 
to purge out idolatry, but that good work 
met with opposition, so that it was not tho- 
roughly done till they had found the book of 
the law six years afterwards. - But here the 
whole work is laid together briefly which 
was much more largely and particularly re- 
lated in the Kings. His zeal carried him out 
to do this, not only in Judah and Jerusalem, 
but in the cities of Israel too, as far as he 
had any influence upon them. 


8 Now in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, when he had. purged the land, 
and the house, he sent Shaphan the 
son of Azaliah, and Maaseiah the go- 
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Phe reign of Josiah, 
vernor of the city, and Joah the son 
of Joahaz the recorder, to repair the 
nouse of the Lorp his God. 9 And 
when they came to Hilkiah the high 
priest, they delivered the money that 
was brought into the house of God, 
which the Levites that kept the doors 
had gathered ofthe hand of Manasseh 
and Ephraim, and of all the remnant 
of Israel, and of all Judah and Ben- 
jamin; and they returned to Jerusa- 
Jem. 10 And they put z¢ in the hand 
of the workmen that had the over- 
sight of the house of the Lorn, and 
they gave it to the workmen that 
wrought in the house of the Lorp, to 
repair and amend the house : 11 Even 
to the artificers and builders gave they 
it, to buy hewn stone, and timber for 
couplings, and to floor the houses 
which the kings of Judah had de- 
stroyed. 12 And the men did the work 
faithfully : and the overseers of them 
were Jahath and Obadiah, the Le- 
vites, of the sons of Merari; and Ze- 
chariah and Meshullam, of the sons 
of the Kohathites, to set 2¢ forward ; 
and other of the Levites, all that could 
skill of instruments of music. 13 Also 
they were over the bearers of burdens, 
and were overseers of all that wrought 
the work in any manner of service : 
and of the Levites there were scribes, 
and officers, and porters. 

Here, 1. Orders are given by the king for 
the repair of the temple, v.8. When he had 
purged the house of the corruptions of it he 
began to fit it up for the services that were 
to be performed in it. Thus we must do 
by the spiritual temple of the heart, get it 
cleansed from the pollutions of sin, and then 
renewed, so as to be transformed into the 
image of God. Josiah, in this order, calls 
God the Lord his God. Those that truly love 
God will love the habitation of his house. 2. 
Care is taken about it, effectual care. The 
Levites went about the country and gathered 
money towards it, which was returned to the 
three trustees mentioned, v. 8. They brought 
it to Hilkiah the high priest (v. 9), and he 
and they put it into the hands of workmen, 
both overseers and labourers, who undertook 
to do it by the great, as we say, or in the 
gross, v. 10,11. It is observed that the 
workmen were industrious and honest: They 
did the work faithfully (v. 12); and workmen 


are not completely faithful if they are not 
both careful and diligent, for a confidence is 


reposed in them that they will be so. It is|in Judah, concerning the w 
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aiso intimated 
genious; for it is said tl 
employed to inspect thi 
skilful in instruments 


architecture, but it was an evidence t 
were men of sense and ingenuity, ai 
ticularly that their genius lay towa 
mathematics, which qualified them vei 
for this trust. Witty men are then wi 
when they employ their wit in doi 
in helping tkeir friends, and, as the 
opportunity, in serving the public. O} 
in this work, how God dispenses h 
variously ; here were some that were | 
of burdens, cut out for bodily labour 
to work. Here were others (made 
luto—of finer materials} that had sh 
music, and they were overseers of tho; 
laboured, and scribes and officers. ‘T 
mer were the hands: these were the 
They had need of one another, and 
needed both. Let not the overseers: 
work despise the bearers of burdens, 
those that work in the service gru 
those whose office it is to direct; but 
esteem and serve the other in love 
God have the glory and the church the 
of the different gifts and dispositions 
14 And when they brought o 
money that was brought. in 
house of the Lorn, Hilkiah the 
found a book of the law of the | 
given by Moses. 15 And Hilkis 
swered and saidto Shaphan thes 
I have found the book of the 
the house of the Lorn. And H 
delivered the book to Shaphan 
And Shaphan carried the h 00k 
king, and brought the king wor 
again, saying, All that was com 
to thy servants, they do ié. 1 
they have gathered together then 
that was found in the house : 
Lorp, and have delivered it in 
hand of the overseers, and to the 
of the workmen. 18 Then Shi 
the scribe told the king, saying 
kiah the priest hath given mea 
And Shaphan read it before the 
19 And it came to pass, when # 
had heard the words of the lay 
he rent his clothes. 20 An 
commanded Hilkiah, and A 
son of Shaphan, and Abdor t 
of Micah, and Shaphanthe sen 
Asaiah a servant of the king’s,s 
21 Go, enquire of the Lorp 1 
and for them that are left in Isre 
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oui for great is the 


bt is written in this book. 22 
ilkiah, and they that the king 
pointed, went to Huldah the 
tess, the wife of Shallum the 
‘Tikvath, the son of Hasrah, 
the wardrobe; (now she dwelt 
alem in the college :) and they 
e to her to that effect. 23 And 

mswered them, Thus saith the 
D God of Israel, Tell ye the man 
ent youto me, 24 Thus saith 
e@ Lorp, Behold, I will bring evil 

n this place, and upon the inha- 
thereof, even all the curses that 
yritten in the book which they 
sread before the king of Judah: 
Zecause they have forsaken me, 
ave burned incense unto other 
that they might provoke me to 
with all the works of their 
; therefore my wrath shall be 
out upon this place, and shall 
e@ quenched. 26 And as for the 
f Judah, who sent you to en- 
of the Lorp, so shall ye say un- 
, Thus saith the Lorp God of 
i “coneerning the words which 
hast heard; 27 Because thine 
was fender, and thou didst hum- 
thyself before God, when thou 
dest his words against this place, 
rainst the inhabitants thereof, 
mbledst thyself before me, and 
rend thy clothes, and weep be- 
re me ; I have even heard thee also, 

‘the Lorp. 28 Behold, I will ga- 
thee to thy fathers, and thou 
be gathered to thy grave in peace, 
r shall thine eyes see all the evil 
will bring upon this place, and 
n the inhabitants of the same. So 

‘brought the king word again. 


whole paragraph we had, just as it is 
ated, 2 Kings xxii. 8—20, and have 
to add here to what was there ob- 
Bnt, 1. We may hence take occa- 
bless God that we have plenty of 
s, and that they are, or may be, in all 
-that the book of the law and gospel 
lost, is not searce,—-that, in this sense, 
of the Lord is not precious. Bibles 
8, but, thanks be to God, they are 
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‘The reign of Josiah 
not rarities. The fountain of the waters of 
life is not a spring shut up or a fountain 
sealed, but the streams of it, in all places, 
make glad the city of our God. Usus com- 
munis aquarum— These waters flow for general 
use. What a great deal shall we have to an- 
swer for if the great things of God’s law, be- 
ing thus made common, should be accounted 
by us as strange things! 2 We may hence 
learn, whenever we read or hear the word of 
God, to affect our hearts with it, and to get 
them possessed with a holy fear of that wrath 
of God which is there revealed against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, as 
Josiah’s tender heart was. When he heard 
the words of the law he rent his clothes 
(v.19), and God was well pleased with his 
doing so, v. 27. Were the things contained 
in the scripture new to us, as they were here 
to Josiah, surely they would make deeper 
impressions upon us than commonly they 
do; but they are not the less weighty, and 
therefore should not be the less considered 
by us, for their being well known. Rend 
the heart therefore, not the garments. 3 
We are here directed when we are under 
convictions of sin, and apprehensions of di- 
vine wrath, to enquire of the Lord; so Josiah 
did, v. 21. It concerns us to ask (as they 
did; Acts ii. 37), Men and brethren, what shall 
we do? and more particularly (as the jailor), 
What must I do to be saved? Acts xvi 
30. If you will thus enquire, enquire (Isa. 
xxi. 12); and, blessed be God, we have the 
lively oracles to which to apply with these 
enquiries. 4. We are here warned of tha 
ruin that sin brings upon nations and king- 
doms. Those that forsake God bring evil 
upon themselves (v. 24, 25), and kindle a fire 
which shall not be quenched. Such will the 
fire of God’s wrath be when the decree has 
gone forth against those that obstinately and 
impenitently persist in their wicked ways 
5. We are here encouraged to humble our- 
selves before God and seek unto him, as Jo- 
siah did. If we cannot prevail thereby to 
turn away God’s wrath from our land, yet 
we shall deliver our own souls, v. 27, 28. 
And good people are here taught to be so 
far from fearing death as to welcome it ra- 
ther when it takes them away from the evil 
to come. See how the property of it is 
altered by making it the matter of a pro- 
mise: Thou shalt be gathered to thy grave in 
peace, housed in that ark, as Noah, when a 
deluge is coming. 

29 Then the king sent and gathered 
together all the elders of Judah and 
Jerusalem. 30 And the king went up 
into the house of the Lorp, and all 
the men of Judah, and the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, and the priests, 
and the Levites, and all the people, 
great and small: and he read in their 


ears all the words of the book of the 
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covenant that was found in the house 
of the Lorp. 31 And the king stood 
in his place, and made a covenant 
before the Lorp, to walk after the 
Lorp, and to keep his command- 
ments, and his testimonies, and his 
statutes, with all his heart, and with 
all his soul, to perform the words of 
the covenant which are written in this 
book. 32 And he caused all that were 
present in Jerusalem and Benjamin to 
stand to zt. And the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem did according to the cove- 


nant of God, the God of their fathers. 
33 And Josiah took away all the abo- 
minations out of all the countries that 
pertained to the children of Israel, and 
made all that were present in Israel 
to serve, even to serve the Lorp their 
God. And all his days they departed 
not from following the Lorp, the God 
of their fathers. 

We have here an account of the further 
advances which Josiah made towards the 
reformation of his kingdom upon the hear- 
ing of the law read and the receipt of the 
message God sent him by the prophetess. 
Happy the people that had such a king ; for 
here we find that, 1. They were well taught. 
He did not go about to force them to do their 
duty, till he had first instructed them in it. 
He called all the people together, great and 
small, young and old, rich and poor, high and 
low. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear 
the words of the book of the covenant; for they 
are all concerned in those words. To put an 
honour upon the service, and to engage atten- 
tion the more, though there were priests and 
Levites present, the king himself read the 
book to the people (v. 30), and he read it, no 
doubt, in such a manner as to show that he 
was himself affected with it, which would be 
a means of affecting the hearers. 2. They 
were well fixed. The articles of agreement 
between God and Israel being read, that they 
might intelligently covenant with God, both 
king and people with great solemnity did as 
it were subscribe the articles. The king in 
his place covenanted to keep God’s com- 
mandments with all his heart and soul, ac- 
cording to what was written in the book (. 
31), and urged the people to declare their con- 
sent likewise to this covenant, and solemnly 
to promise that they would faithfully perform, 
fulfil, and keep, all and every thing that was 
on their part to be done, according to this co- 
venant: this they did; they could not for 
shame do otherwise. He caused all that were 
present to stand to it (v 32), and made them 
all fo serve, even to serve the Lord their 
God (v. 33), to do it and to make a business 
of it. He did all he could to bring them to 
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it—to serve, evento serve; the re} 
notes that this was Sea 
was seton; he aimed at God a 
he did but to engage them to’ 
duty. 3. They were well tended, 
nest with good looking to. All his a 
depurted not from following the 
kept them, with much ado, from runn 
idolatry again. All his days were daje 
straint upon them; but this intimated 
there was in them a ‘bent to backslide, a 
inclination to idolatry. Many of them 
nothing but to have him out of the w 
then they would have their high place 
their images up in. And therefé 
find that in thedays of Josiah (Ser. iii. 
charged it upon treacherous Judah that 
had not returned to him with all her i 
but feignedly (v. 10), nay, had played 
lot (v. 8) and thereby had even justified 
sliding Israel,v. 11. In the twenty-thi 
of this reign, four or five years after 
they had gone onto provoke God to ange 
the works of their hands (Jer. xxv. 3— 
which is very observable, it is from tl 
ginning of Josiah’s reformation, his ’ 
or thirteenth year, that the iniquity of t 
of Judah, which brought ruin upon them 
which the prophet was to bear ving” 
right side, was dated (Ezek. iv. 6), for t 
to the destruction of Jerusalem was jus 
years. Josiah was sincere in what 1 
but the generality of the people were 
to it and hankered after their idols si 
that the reformation, though well d i. 
and well prosecuted by the prince, h 
or no effect upon the people. 
reluctancy that they parted with thei 
still they were in heart joined to t 
wished for them again. This God say 
therefore from that time, when one 1 
have thought the foundations had bee 
for a perpetual security and peace, from 
very time did the decree go forth for 
destruction. Nothing hastens the rui 
people nor ripens them for it more thé 
baffling of hopeful attempts for refors 
and a hypocritical return to God. 
deceived, God is not mocked. 
CHAP. XXXV. 


We are here to attend Josiah, I. To the temple, whe 
religious care for the due observance of the ord 
passover, according to the law, yer. 1—19. I. To the 
battle, where we see his rashness in engaging with 
Egypt, and how dearly it cost him, ver. 20 
grave, where we see him bitterly lamented, yer. 4 
we must take our leaye of Josiah. 


OREOVER Josiah kept 

over unto the Lorp 
lem: and they killed the pani 
the fourteenth day of atm 
2 And he set the priests 1 
charges, and encouraged. 
service of the house ofthe Lor 
said unto the Levites that t 
Israel,which were holy unto th: 
Put the holy ark in the hou: 
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th Bison of David king of Is- 

d; it shall not be a burden 
t Etigalders : : serve now the 
c od,and his people Israel, 
yrepz eyourselves by the houses 
thers, after your courses, ac- 
g to the writing of David king 
el, and according to the writing | 


of the families of the 


he he PG 
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and for the priests: because the priests 
the sons of Aaron were busied in offer- 
ing of burnt offerings and the fat until, 
night ; therefore the Levites prepared 
for themselves, and for the priests the 


sons of Aaron. 15 And the smgers 
the sons of Asaph were in their place, 
according to the commandmentof Da- 


non his son. 5 And stand in | vid, and “Asaph, and Heman, and Je- 
e according to the divi-| duthun the king’s seer; and the por- 
fathers of| ters waited at every gate ; they might 
en thepeople, and after the | not depart from their service; for their 


on of the families of the Levites. | brethren theLevites prepared forthem. 
“kill the passover, and sanctify 16 So all the service of the Lorp was 
elves,and prepare your brethren, | prepared the same day, to keep the 
ee by according to the word | passover, and to offer burnt offerings 
ORD by the hand a Moses. 7 | upon the altar of the Lorn, according 
gave to the people, of the | to the commandment of king J osiah. 
I mbs and kids, all for the pass- | 17 And the children of Israel that were 
fferi ngs, for allthat were present, | present kept the passover at thattime, 


number of thirty thousand, and 
d bullocks: these were 
bey? s substance. 8 And his 
pevvewilngly unto tie people, 
Jests, and to the Levites : Hil- 
Ha Meebariah and J ehiel, rulers 
e house of God, gave unto the 
ts for the passover offerings two 
sand and six hundred small cattle, 
ree hundred oxen. 9 Conaniah 
and Shemaiah and Nethaneel, 
sthren, and Hashabiah, and Jeiel 
bad, chief of the Levites, gave 
¢ Leyites for passover offer- 
e thousand small cattle, and 
wundred oxen. 10 So the service 
fepared, and the priests stood in 
and the Levites in their 
8s, according to the king’s com- 
mdment. 11 And they killed the 
lssover, and the priests sprinkled the 
{ from their hands, and the Le- 
layed them. 12 And they re- 
d the burnt offerings, that they 
t e according to the divisions 
fa milies of the people, to offer 
¢ Lorp, as if is written in the 
BF Moses. And so did they with 
/oxen. 13 And they roasted the 
a with fire according to the or- 

: but the other holy offerings 

sy in pots, and in caldrons, and 

ms, and divided them speedily 
il the people. 14 And after- 
y made ready for themselves, 
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and the feast of unleavened bread se- 
ven days. 18 And there was no pass- 
over like to that kept in Israel from 


| the days of Samuel the prophet; nei- 


ther did all the kings of Israel keep 
such a passover as Josiah kept, and 
the priests, and the Levites, and all 
Judah and Israel that were present, 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 19 
In the eighteenth year of the reign of 
Josiah was this passover kept. 


The destruction which Josiah made of idols 
and idolatry was more largely related im the 
Kings, and but just mentioned here in the 
foregoing chapter (v. 33); but his solemniz- 
ing “the passover, which was touched upon 
there (2 Kings xmiil. 21), is very particularly 
related here. Many were the feasts of the 
Lord, appointed by the ceremonial law, but 
the passover was the chief. It began them 
all in the night wherein Israel came out of 
Egypt; it concluded them ail in the night 
wherein Christ was betrayed; and in the 
celebration of it Hezekiah and J osiah, those 
two great reformers, revived religion in their 
day. The ordinance of the Lord’s supper 
resembles the passover more than it does any 
of the Jewish festivals; and the due obsery- 
ance of that ordinance, according to the rule, 
isan instance and means both of the growing 
purityand beauty of churches and of the grow- 
ing piety and devotion of particular Chris- 
tians. Religion cannot flourish where that 
passover is either wholly neglected or not duly 
observed ; return to that, revive that, make 
a solemn business of that affecting binding 
ordinance, and then, it is to be hoped, there 
will be a reformation in other instances also. 

In the aecount we had of Hezekiah’s pass. 
over the great zeal of the people was observ« 
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able, and the transport of devout affection that 
they were in; but little of the same spirit ap- 
pears here. It was more in compliance with 
the king that they all kept the passover (v. 17, 
18) than from any great inclination they had 
to it themselves. Some pride they took in 
this form of godliness, but little pleasure in 
the power of it. But, whatever defect there 
was among the people in the spirit of the 
duty, both the magistrates and the ministers 
did their part and took care that the external 
part of the service should be performed with 
due solemnity. 

I. The king exhorted and directed, quick- 
ened and encouraged, the priests and Levites 
to do their office in this solemnity. Perhaps 
he saw them remiss and indifferent, unwilling 
to go out of their road or mend their pace. 
If ministers are so, it is not amiss for any, 
but most proper for magistrates, to stir them 
up to their business. Say to Archippus, Take 
heed to thy ministry, Col. iv. 17. Let us see 
how this good king managed his clergy upon 
this occasion. 1. He reduced them to the 
office they were appointed to by the law of 
Moses (v. 6) and the order they were put into 
by David and Solomon, v. 4. He set them in 
their charge, v. 2. He did not cut them out 
new work, nor put them into any new method, 
but called them back to their institution. 
Their courses were settled in writing; let 
them have recourse to that writing, and mar- 
shal themselves according to the divisions of 
their families, v. 5. Our rule is settled in the 
written word; let magistrates take care that 
ministers walk according to that rule and they 
do their duty. 2. He ordered the ark to be 
put in its place. It should seem, it had of 
late been displaced, either by the wicked kings, 
to make room for their idols in the most holy 
place, or by Hezekiah, to make room for the 
workmen that repaired the temple. However 
it was, Josiah bids the Levites put the ark in 
the house (v. 3), and not carry it about from 
place to place, as perhaps of late they had 
done, justifying themselves therein by the 
practice before the temple was built. Now 
that the priests were discharged from this 
burden of the ark they must be careful in 
other services about it. 3. Hecharged them 
to serve God and his people Israel, v. 3. Minis- 
ters must look upon themselves as servants 
both to Christ and to his church for his'sake, 
2 Cor. iv. 5. They must take care, and take 
pains, and lay out themselves to the utmost, 
(1.) For the glory and honour of God, and to 
advance the interests of his kingdom among 
men. Paul, a servant of God, 'Tit.i. 1. (2.) 
For the welfare and benefit of his people, not 
as having dominion over their faith, but as 
helpers of their holiness and joy; and there 
will be no difficulty, in the strength of God, 
in honestly serving these two masters. 4. 
He charged them to sanctify themselves, and 
prepare their brethren, v. 6. Ministers’ work 
must begin at home, and they must sanctify 
themselves in the first place, purify them- 
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selves from sin, sec 
the world, and devote 
But it must not end 
what they can to prep 
admonishing, instructi 
ening, and comforting, t The 4 
tion of the heart is indeed from the 
but ministers must be instruments 
hand. 5. He encouraged them to the 
v. 2. He spoke comfortably tothem, 
zekiah did, ch. xxx. 22. He promis 
his countenance. Note, Those w 
charge we should encourage. Most. 
love to be commended, and will be y 
uponby encouragements morethan byt 
If. The king and the princes, infh 
by his example, gave liberally for th 
ing of the charges of this passovel 
ceremonial services were expensive 
perhaps was one reason why they he 
neglected. People had not zeal enoi 
be at the charge of them; nor were 
very fond of them, for that reason, ani 
fore, 1. Josiah, at his own proper cos 
nished the congregation with paschal 
and other sacrifices, to be offered dw 
seven days of the feast. He allowed 
his own estate 30,000 lambs for 7 
offerings, which the offerers were t 
upon, and 3000 bullocks (v. 7) to 
during the following seven da 
Those who are serious in religion” 
when they persuade others to do thal 
is good, make it as cheap and easy’ 
as may be. And where God sows ple 
he expects to reap accordingly. It 
feared that the congregation genera 
not come provided; so that, if Jo: 
not furnished them, the work of G 
have stood still. 2. The chief of th 
who were men of great estates, con 
towards the priests’ charges, as Josiah 
wards the people’s.. The princes (wv. 
is, the chief of the priests, the 
the holy tribe, rulers of the house | 
bore the priests’ charges. And som 
rich and great men of the Levites fu 
them also with cattle, both great and 
for offerings,v.9. For, as to those that: 
ly desire to be found in the way of thei 
Providence sometimes raises up frit 
bear them out in it, beyond what the 
have expected. 
III. The priests and Levites 
their office very readily, v. 10. 
the paschal lambs in the court of the 
the priests sprinkled the blood uy 
altar, the Levites flayed them, and #] 
the flesh to the people according 
families (v. 11, 12), not fewer than 
more than twenty, toa lamb. ~ 
to their several apartments, roz 
ate it according to the ordinance, v. 
for the other sacrifices that wed a 
cal, the flesh of them was boiled a 
to the law of the peace-offeri 
divided speedily among the pe 
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made and their reconciliation 
. And, lastly, The priests 
care to honour God by eat- 
passover themselves, v. 14. Let 
fers think that the care they take 
of others will excuse their neg- 
own, or that being employed so 
| public ‘worship will supersede the 
xercises of their closets and fami- 
Levites here made ready for them- 
for the priests, because the priests 


lamb to dress when they should 
he Levites got it ready for them 
ft supper time. Let ministers learn 
to help one another, and to forward 
her’s work, as brethren, and fellow- 
f the same Master. 

he singers and porters attended in 
es, and did their office, v.15. The 
with their sacred songs and music 
d and excited the joy of the congre- 
nd made the service very pleasant 
; and the porters at the gates took 
iat there should be no breaking in of 
ing to defile or disquiet the assembly, 
oing out of any from it, that none 
| steal away till the service was done. 
hey were thus employed their bre- 
e Levites prepared paschal lambs for 


i" he whole solemnity was performed 
reat exactness, according to the law 
7), aud, upon that account, there 
e like it siice Samuel’s time (v. 18), 
zekiah’s passover there were several 
ties. And bishop Patrick observes 
his also it exceeded the other pass- 
which the preceding kings had kept, 
ough Josiah was by no means so rich 
, and Solomon, and Jehoshaphat, 
rished the whole congregation with 
or sacrifice, both paschal and eucha- 
l, at his own proper cost and charge, 
vas more than any king ever did be- 


fter all this, when Josiah had 
wed the temple, Necho king of 
came up to fight against Char- 
h by Euphrates: and Josiah 
Out against him. 21 But he sent 
ssadors to him, saying, Whathave 
do with thee, thou king of Judah? 
é not against thee this day, but 
st the house wherewith I have 
God commanded me to make 
rbear thee from meddling with 
who is with me, that he destroy 
snot. 22 Nevertheless Josiah 
turn his face from him, but 
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tasa shia of their joy in| 


The death of ha 


with him, and hearkéned not unto the 
words of Necho from the mouth of | 
God, and came to fight in the valley 
of Megiddo. 23 And the archers shot 
at king Josiah; and the king said to 
his servants, Have me away ; for lam 
sore wounded. 24 His servants there- 
fore took him out of that chariot, and 
put him in the second chariot that he 
had; and they brought him to Jeru- 
salem, and he died, and was buried in 
one of the sepulchres of his fathers. 
Andall Judah andJerusalem mourned 
forJosiah. 25 And Jeremiah lamented 
for Josiah: and all the singing men and 
the singing women spake of Josiah in 
their lamentations to this day, and 
madethem an ordinance in Israel: and, 
behold, they are written in the las 
mentations. 26 Now the rest of the. 
acts of Josiah, and his goodness, ac- 
cording to that which was written in 
the law of the Lorp, 27 And his 
deeds, first and last, Behold: they are 
written in the book of fhe kings of 
Israel and Judah. 


It was thirteen years from Josiah’s famous 
passover to his death. During this time, we 
may hope, things went well in his kingdom, 
that he prospered, and religion flourished ; 
yet we are not entertained with the pleasing 
account of those years, but they are passed 
over in silence, because the people, for all 
this, were not turned from the love of their 
sins nor God from the fierceness of his anger. 
The next news therefore we hear of Josiah 
is that he is cut off in the midst of his days 
and usefulness, before he is full forty years 
old. We had this sad story, 2 Kings xxi. 
29, 30. Here it is somewhat more largely 
related. ‘That appears here, more than did 
there, which reflects such blame on Josiah 
and such praise on the people as one would 
not have expected. 

I. Josiah was a very good prince, yet he 
was much to be blamed for his rashness and 
presumption in going out to war against the 
king of Egypt without cause or call. It was 
bad enough, asit appearedin the Kings, that 
he meddled with strife which belonged not 
tohim. But here it looks worse; for, it seems, 
the king of Egypt sent ambassadors to him, 
to warn him against this enterprise, v. 21. 

1. The king of Egypt argued with Josiah, 
(1.) From principles of justice. He pro- 
fessed that he had no desire to do him any 
hurt, and therefore it was unfair, against 
common equity and the law of nations, for 
Josiah to take up arms against him. If even 
a righteous man engage in an unrighteous 
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cause, let him not expect to prosper. God 
ts no respecter of persons. See Prov. iii. 30 ; 
xxy. 8. (2.) From principles of religion : 
“ God is with me ; nay, He commanded me to 
make haste, and therefore, if thou retard my 
motions, thou meddlest with God.” It can- 
not be that the king of Egypt only pretended 
this (as Sennacherib did in a like case, 2 
Kings xviii. 25), hoping thereby to make 
Josiah desist, because he knew he had a 
veneration for the word.of God ; for itis said 
here (v. 22) that the words of Necho were 
from the mouth of God. We must there- 
fore suppose that either by a dream, or by a 
strong impulse upon his spirit which he had 
reason to think was from God, or by Jere- 
miah or some other prophet, he had ordered 
him to make war upon the king of Assyria. 
(3.) From principles of policy: ‘‘ That he 
destroy thee not ; it is at thy peril if thou en- 
gage against one that has not only a better 
army and a better cause, but God on his 
side.” 

2. It was not in wrath to Josiah, whose 
heart was upright with the Lord his God, 
but in wrath to a hypocritical nation, who 
were unworthy of so good a king, that he 
was so far infatuated as not to hearken to 
these fair reasonings and desist from his en- 
terprise. He would not turn his face from 
him, but went in person and fought the 
Egyptian army in the valley of Megiddo, v 
22. If perhaps he could not believe that the 
king of Egypt had a command from God to 
do what he did, yet, upon his pleading such 
a command, he ought to have consulted the 
oracles of God before he went out against 
him. His not doing that was his great fault, 
and of fatal consequence. In this matter 
he walked not in the ways of David his 
father; for, had it been his case, he would 
Have enquired of the Lord, Shall I go up? 
Wilt thou deliver them into my hands? How 
can we think to prosper in our ways if we do 
not acknowledge God in them? 

II. The people were a very wicked peo- 
ple, yet they were much to be commended 
for lamenting the death of Josiah as they 
did. That Jeremiah lamented him I do not 
wonder; he was the weeping prophet, and 
plainly foresaw the utter ruin of his coun- 
try following upon the death of this good 
king. But it is strange to find that all Judah 
and Jerusalem, that stupid senseless people, 
mourned for him (v. 24), contrived how to 
have their mourning excited by singing men 
and singing women, how to have it spread 
through the kingdom (they made an ordi- 
nance in Israel that the mournful ditties 
penned on this sad occasion should be 
learned and sung by all sorts of people), and 
also how to have the remembrance of it per- 
petuated: these elegies were inserted in the 
collections of state poems; they are written 
in the Lamentations. Hereby it appeared, 
1. That they had some respect to their good 
prince, and that, though they did not cor- 
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v. | repentance will be to salvation. 


dially comply with scrape is, 
signs, they could not h ly 
him. Pious useful men w vill. be 

in the consciences ev f those 
not be influenced by exe 
many that will not submit to the 1 
serious godliness themselves yet ¢ 
give it their good word and 
others. Perhapsthose lamented in Os 
he was dead that were not thankéall 
for him while he lived. The Israelites 
mured at Moses and Aaron while the 
with them and spoke sometimes of s 
them, and yet, when they died, they me 
for them many days. We are often 
to value mercies by the loss of ther 
when we enjoyed them, we did not p 
we ought. 2. That they had some 
their own danger now that he was 
Jeremiah told them, it is likely, of # 
they might now expect to come upo! 
from which he was taken away; 2 
they credited what he said that they lai 
the death of him that was thei 
Note, Many will more easily be per, 
to lament the miseries that are comin 
them than to take the proper way bh 
sal reformation to prevent thom, a 
tears for their troubles, but will x 
vailed upon to part with their sin 
godly sorrow worketh repentance at 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


We have here, I. A short but sad account of | 1e 
Judah and Jerusalem within a few years ates 
1. The history of it in the unhappy reigns po 
months (ver. 1—4), Jehoiakim (ver. 5—8) for 
hoiachin three months (ver. 9, 10), and Zed: 
ver. 1]. Additions were made to the caieaetae 
vances towards the national destruction, in each o 
The destruction was, at length, completed in he 
multitudes (ver. 17), the plundering and burning 
and all the palaces, the desolation of the city i 
the captivity of the people that remained, ver. 20. 
marks upon it—that herein sin was puni 
edness (ver. 12, 13), the idolatry the pioplh sisi 
14), and their aaa of God’s prophets, ver. 15, 16 
of God was herein fulfilled, ver. 21. Il. The 
of their deliverance in Cyrus’s proclamation, ver. 2 


fee the people of the lan 
Jehoahaz the son of Jos' 
made him king in his father’s $1 
Jerusalem. 2 Jehoahaz was t 
and three years old when he be 
reign, and he reigned three mo 
Jerusalem. 3 And the king of. 
put him down at Jerusalem, an 
demned the land in a hundred | 
of silver and a talent of gold. — 
the king of Egypt made Eliak 
brother king over Judah and 
lem, and turned his name to d 
kim. And Necho took Jehoah 
brother, and carried him to Eg 
Jehoiakim was twenty ae 
old when he began to reig 
reigned eleven years in e 
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that which was evil in the 
Lorp his God. 6 Against 
» Nebuchadnezzar king of 
,and bound him in fetters, to 
to Babylon. 7 Nebuchad- 
- also carried of the vessels of 
louse of the Lorn to Babylon, 


them in his temple at Baby- 
ow the rest of the acts of Je- 
a, and his abominations which 
and that which was found in 
shold, they are written in the 
‘the kings of Israel and Judah : 
oiachin his son reigned in his 
Jehoiachin was eight years 
he began to reign, and he 
1 three months and ten days in 
erusalem : and he did that which was 
filin the sight of the Lorp. 10 And 
n the year was expired, king Ne- 
inezzar sent, and brought him 
bylon, with the goodly vessels of 
ouse of the Lorp, and made Ze- 
his brother king over Judah 
rusalem. 


estruction of Judah and Jerusalem 
oming on by degrees. God so or- 
to show that he has no pleasure in 
n of sinners, but had rather they 
urn and live, and therefore gives them 
‘time and inducement to repent and 
0 be gracious. The history of these 
was more largely recorded in the last 
iree chapters of the second of Kings. 1. 
hhoahaz was set up by the people (v. 1), 
‘one quarter of a year was deposed by 
-necho, and carried a prisoner to 
and the land fined for setting him up, 
4. Of this young prince we hear no 
Had he trodden in the steps of his 
t's piety he might have reigned long and 
ed; but we are told in the Kings that 
il in the sight of the Lord, and there- 
triumphing was short and his joy 
‘amoment. 2. Jehoiakim was set up 
king of Egypt, and reigned eleven 
How low was Judah brought when 
of Egypt, an old enemy to their 
gave what king he pleased to the king- 
d what name he pleased to the king! 
e made Eliakim king, and called him 
in token of his authority over 
ehoiakim did that which was evil (v, 
hay, we read of the abominations which 

@. 8); he was very wild and wicked. 
generally go under the name of 
tions. We hear no more of the king 
but the king of Babylon came up 
him (@. 6), seized him, and bound 
a design to carry him to Babylon ; 
ms, he either changed his mind, 
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The destruction of Jerusalem. 
and suffered him to reign as his vassal, or 
death released the prisoner before he was 
carried away. Howeyer the best and most 
valuable vessels of the temple were now car- 
ried away and made use of in Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s temple in Babylon (v. 7) ; for, we may 
suppose, no temple in the world was so richly 
furnished as that of Jerusalem. ‘The sin of 
Judah was that they had brought the idols 
of the heathen into God’s temple; and now 
their punishment was that the vessels of the 
temple were carried away to the service of 
the gods of the nations. If men will profane 
God’s institutions by their sins, it is just 
with God to suffer them to be profaned by 
their enemies. These were the vessels which 
the false prophets flattered the people with 
hopes of the return of, Jer. xxvii. 16. But 
Jeremiah told them that the rest should go 
after them (Jer. xxvii. 21, 22), and they did 
so. But, as the carrying away of these ves- 
sels to Babylon began the calamity of Jeru- 
salem, so Belshazzar’s daring profanation of 
them there filled the measure of the iniquity 
of Babylon; for, when he drank wine in 
them to the honour of his gods, the hand- 
writing on the wall presented him with his 
doom, Dan. v. 3, &c. In the reference to 
the book of the Kings concerning this Je- 
hoiakim mention is made of that which was 
found in him (v. 8), which seems to be meant 
of the treachery that was found in him to- 
wards the king of Babylon; but some of the 
Jewish writers understand it of certain pri- 
vate marks or signatures found in his dead 
body, in honour of his idol, such cuttings as 
God had forbidden, Lev. xix. 28. 3. Jehoi- 
achin, or Jeconiah, the son of Jehoiakim, 
attempted to reign in his stead, and reigned 
long enough to show his evil inclination; 
but, after three months and ten days, the king 
of Babylon sent and fetched him away cap- 
tive, with more of the goodly vessels of the 
temple. He is here said to be eight years 


old, but in Kings he is said to be eighteen ~ 


when he began to reign, so that this seems 
to be a mistake of the transcriber, unless we 
suppose that his father took him at eight 
years old to join with him in the govern- 
ment, as some think. 


11 Zedekiah was one and twenty 
years old when he began to reign, and 
reigned eleven years in Jerusalem. 12 
And he did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lorn his God, and hum- 
bled not himself before Jeremiah the 
prophet speaking from the mouth of 
the Lorp. 13 And he also rebelled 
against king Nebuchadnezzar, who 
had made him swear by God: but he 
stiffened his neck, and hardened his 
heart from turning unto the Lorp 


God of Israel. 14 Moreover all the 
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The destruction of Jerusalem. 


chief of the priests, and the people, 
transgressed very much after all the 
abominations of the heathen; and pol- 
luted the house of the Lorp which he 
had hallowed in Jerusalem. 15 And 
the Lory God of their fathers sent to 
them by his messengers, rising up be- 
times, and sending ; because he had 
compassion on his people, and on his 
dwelling place: 16 But they mocked 
the messengers of God, and despised 
his words, and misused his prophets, 
until the wrath of the Lorp arose 
against his p 


on them the king of the Chaldees, who 
slew their young men with the sword 
in the house of their sanctuary, and 
had no compassion upon young man 
or maiden, old man, or him that stoop- 
ed for age: he gave them all into his 
hand. 18 And all the vessels of the 
house of God, great and small, and 
the treasures of the house of the 
Lorp, and the treasures of the king, 


to Babylon. 
house of God, and brake down the 
wall of Jerusalem, and burnt all the 
palaces thereof with fire, anddestroyed 
all the goodly vessels thereof. 20 And 
them that had escaped from the sword 
carried he away to Babylon; where 
they were servants to him and his sons 
fontil the reign of the kingdom of Per- 
sia: 21 To fulfil the word of the Lorp 
by the mouth of Jeremiah, until the 
land had enjoyed her sabbaths: for 
as long as she lay desolate she kept 
sabbath, to fulfil threescore and ten 


We have here an account of the destruc- 
tion of the kingdom of Judah and the city 
of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. Abraham, 
God’s friend, was called out of that country, 
from Ur of the Chaldees, when God took 
him into covenant and communion with him- 
self; and now his degenerate seed were car- 
ried into that country again, to signify that 
they had forfeited all that kindness where- 
with they had been regarded for the father’s 
sake, and the benefit of that covenant into 
which he was called ; all was now undone 
again. Here we have, 

I. The sins that brought this desolation. 
1. Zedekiah, the king in whose days it 

. eame, brought it upon himself by his own 

folly; for he conducted himself yery ill voth 
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yrebelled against him, though he had s 


as was this that d 
and of his princes; all these he brought | Nesp haees pcg xiay ing ob lid 


19 And they burnt the | 


der God’s yoke nor his heart under 


towards God and towards | a 10 
lon. (1.) If he had but hi 
that would have prevented ‘the r 


miah brought him 
which, if he had given due regard 

might have secured a lengthening of hi 1 
quillity; but it is here charged upon h 
he humbled not himself before Jeremiah, 
It was expected that this mighty prinee 
as he was, should humble himself t 
poor prophet, when he spoke from th 
of the Lord, should submit to his , 
tions and be amended by them, to his 
sels and be ruled by them, should la: 
self under the commanding power @ 
word of God in his mouth; and, bec 
would not thus make himself a se 
God, he was made a slave to his en 
God will find some way or other to h 
those that will not humble themselye 
remiah, as a prophet, was set over then 
and kingdoms (Jer. i. 10), and, as mi 
figure as he made, whoever would not 
ble themselves before him found that 
at their peril. (2.) If he had but bee 
to his covenant with the king of Bal 
that would have prevented his ruin ; | 


be his faithful tributary, and perfi¢ 
violated his engagements to him, »v. 1 


nations looked upon an gath 
thing, and on those that durs break tf 
the obligations of it as the worst of 
abandoned of God and to be abhorred 
mankind. If therefore Zedekiah falsi 
oath, when, lo, he has given his hand, h 
not escape, Ezek. xvii. 18. Though 1 : 
chadnezzar was a heathen, an enemy, 
having sworn to him, he be false te 
he shall know there is a God to 
geance belongs. The thing that ruir 
dekiah was not only that he turned not 
Lord God of Israel, but that he stif 
meck and hardened his heart from 
him, that is, he was obstinately resolv 
to return to him, would not lay hist nec 


pressions of his word, and so, in eff 
would not be healed, he would not liv ! 

2. The great sin that brought this de 
tion was i The priests and | 
went after the abominations of the he 
forsook the pure worship of God for 
and filthy rites of the Pagan superstitic 
so polluted the house of the Lord, v.1 
priests, the chief of the 
have opposed idolatry, were ring 
it. That place is not far from ruin i 
religion is already ruined. 

3. The great aggravation of theindl 
that which filled the measure of it, 
abuse they gave to God’s prophets 
were sent to call them to repentance, 
16 Here we have, (1 -) God’s ten 
passion towards them in sending 


priests 
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CHAP. 
. Because he was the gn their 
Wm covenant with them, and whom 
sorshipped (though this degenerate 
ok him), therefore he sent to them 
sengers, to convince them of their 
arn them of the ruin they would 
m themselves by it, rising up be- 
and sending, which denotes not only 
d it with the greatest care and con- 
able, as men rise betimes to set 
ervants to work when their heart is 
their business, but that, upon their 
viation from God to idols, if they took 
step that way, God immediately sent 

his messengers to reprove them 
e gave them early timely notice 
f their duty and danger. Let this 
mus to seek God early, that he’ rises 
ss to send to us. The prophets that 
nt rose betimes to speak to them, 
figent and faithful in their office, lost 
me, slipped no opportunity of dealing 
he “ae therefore God is said to rise 
es. The more pains ministers take in 
ork the more will the people have to 
rforif it be all invain. ‘The reason 
why God by his prophets did thus 
8 with them is because he hud compassion 
z: pple and on his dwelling-place, and 
rould by these means have prevented their 
ai 4% Note, The methods God takes to re- 
inners by his word, by ministers, by 
ience, by providences, are all instances 
pmpassion towards them and his un- 
ss that any should perish. (2.) Their 
disingenuous carriage towards God 
They mocked the messengers of God 
a high affront to him that sent 
i his word in their mouths, | 
Hd not only so, but misused the prophets, | 
feating themastheirenemies. The ill usage | 
¢ Jeremiah who lived at this time, | 
which we read much of in the book of 
rophecy, is an instance of this. This 
am evidence of an implacable enmity to 
tod, and an invincible resolution to go on| 
their sins. This brought wrath upon them 
ut remedy, for it was sinning against 
Nothing is more provoking to 
od than abuses given to his faithful minis- 
ers; for what is done against them he takes 
‘done against himself. Saul, Saul, why 
ec thou me? Persecution was the 
hat brought upon Jerusalem its final de- 
ttion by the Romans. See Matt. xxiii. 
Those that mock at God’s faithful 
s, and do all they can to render them 
ble or odious, that vex and misuse 
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pute: 


dthat a wrong done to an ambassador is/{ 
raed as done to the prince that sends 
im, aid that the day is coming when they 
vill find it would have been better for them 
f they had been thrown into the sea witha 
millstone about their necks ; for hell is 


d more dreadful. | 


6 discourage them and to keep others} for their sakes. Now the land 
arkening to them, should be remind-/ sabbatks ; (v. 21), as God had threatened by 
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II. The desolation itself, and some few of 
the particulars of it, which we had more 
largely 2 Kings xxv. 1. Multitudes were 
put to the sword, even in the house of their 
sanctuary (cv. 17), whither they fled for re- 
fuge, hoping that the holiness of the place 
would be their protection. But how could 


they expect to find it so when they themselves 
had polluted it wish their abominations ° v. 
14. Those that east off the dominion of their 
religion forfeit all the benefit and comfort of 
it. The Chaldeans not only paid no rever- 
ence to the sanctuary, but showed no natural 

pity either to the tender sex or to venerable 
age. They forsook God, who had compas 

sion on them (. 15), and would have none 
of him; justly therefore are they given up 
into the hands of cruel men, for they had 
no compassion on young man or maiden. 2. 
Allthe remaining vessels of the temple, great 
and small, and all the treasures, sacred and 
secular, the treasures of God’s house and of 
the king and his princes, were seized, and 
brought to Babylon, v.18. 3. The tempie 
was burnt, the walls of Jerusalem were de- 
molished, the houses (called here the palaces, 
as Ps. xlviii. 3, so stately, rich, and sumptu- 
ous were they) laid im ashes, and all the fur- 
niture, called here the goodly vessels thereof, 
destroyed, v. 19. Let us see here what woe- 
fal havock sin makes, and, as we value the 
comfort and continuance of our estates, keep 
that worm from the root of them. 4. The 
remainder of the people that escaped the 
sword were carried captives to Babylon (e. 
20), impoverished, enslaved, insulted, and 
exposed to all the miseries, not only of a 
strange and barbarous land, but of an ene- 
my’s land, where those that hated them bore 
rule over them. They were servants to those 
monarchs, and no doubt were ruled witk 
rigour so long as that monarchy lasted. Now 
they sat down by the rivers of Babylon, with. 
the streams of which they mingled their 

tears, Ps. cxxxvii. 1. And though there, it 

should seem, they were cured of idolatry, 

yet, as appears by the prophet Ezekiel, they 

were not cured of mocking the prophets. 

5. The land lay desolate while they were 

captives in Babylon, v. 21. That fruitful 

land, the glory of all lands, was now turned 

into a desert, not tilled, nor husbanded. The 

pastures were not clothed as they used to be 

with flocks, nor the valleys with corn, but 

all lay neglected. Now this may be consi- 

dered, (1.) As the just punishment of their 

former abuse of it. They had served Baal 

with its fruits; cursed therefore ts the ground 

enjoyed ker 


v 


Moses, j.34, and the reason there 
given ca “Because it did not rest on 
your sabbaths ; you profaned the sabbath-day, 
did not observe the sabbatical year.” They 
many a time ploughed and sowed their land 
in the seventh year, when it should have 
tested. and now it lay unploughed and un- 
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‘fhe proclamation of Cyrus, 
sown for ten times seven years. Note, God | 


will be no loser in his glory at last by the 


disobedience of men: if the tribute be not 


paid, he will distrain and recover it, as he 
speaks, Hos. ii. 9. If they would not let the 
land rest, God would make it rest whether 
they would or no. Some think they had 
neglected the observance of seventy sabbati- 
cal years in all, and just.so many, by way of 
reprisal, the land now enjoyed; or, if those 


’ that had been neglected were fewer, it was fit 


that the law should be satisfied with interest. 
We find that one of the quarrels God had 
with them at this time was for not observing 
another Jaw which related to the seventh 
year, and that was the release of servants; 
see Jer. jy. 13, &c. (2.) Yet we may 
consider it as giving some encouragement to 
their hopes that they should, in due time, 
return to it again. Had others come and 
taken possession of it, they might have de- 
spaired of ever recovering it; but, while it 
lay desolate, it did, as it were, lie waiting for 
them again, and refuse to acknowledge any 
other owners. 


22 Now in the first year of Cyrus 
king of Persia, that the word of the 
Lorp spoken by the mouth of Jere- 
miah might beaccomplished, the Lorp 
stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king of 
Persia, that he made a proclamation 
throughout all his kingdom, and put tt 
also in writing, saying, 23 Thus saith 


Cyrus king of Persia, All the king- 
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EX POSITION, 


WITH PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


OF THE BOOK OF 
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‘Yue Jewish church puts on quite another face in this book-from what it had appez 
state much better, and more pleasant, than it was of late in Babylon, and yet far inf 
it had been formerly. The dry bones here live again, but in the form of a servant; 
their captivity is taken off, but the marks of it in their galled necks remain. Ki 
more of ; the crown has fallen from their heads. 
in their re-establishment, but, after a while, prophecy ceases among them, till theg 

f The history of this book is the accomplishment of 
prophecy concerning the return of the Jews out of Babylon at the end of seventy yez 

_ type of the accomplishment of the prophecies of the Apocalypse concerning the 
the gospel church out of the New-Testament Babylon. Ezra preserved the recor 
revolution and transmitted them to thechurch in this book. His name signifies 


appears, and his fore-runner. 


doms of the eart 
of heaven: give 
charged me 


Jerusalem, which 4 
is there among you of 
The Lorp his God be 
let him goup. at 
These last two verses of ‘this bo 
double aspect. 1. They look b: 
prophecy of Jeremiah, and show hor 
was accomplished, v. 22. God had, by 
promised the restoring of the captive 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem, at 
seventy years; and that time to fay 
that set time, came at last. After a 
dark night the day-spring from 
visited them. God will be foun 
every word he hasspoken. 2. They lo 
ward to the history of Ezra, which | 
with the repetition of these last two } 
They are there the introduction to a ple 
story; here they are the conclusio’ 
melancholy one; and so we learn 
that, though God’s church be cast do 
not cast off, though his people be corr 
they are not abandoned, though thro 
the furnace, yet not lost there, nor 
any longer than till the dross be 
Though God contend long, he will x 
tend always. The Israel of God 
fetched out of Babylon in due time 
the dry bones made to live. It may b 
first; but the vision is for an appointed 
and at the end it shall speak and ne 
therefore, though it tarry, wait for it. 
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Prophets theyare blessed with, to direet 


n out of their captivity, ch. i. ii. 


© put them away, cA. ix. x. 
e end greatly increased. 


CHAP. I. 


er we have, J. The proclamation which Cyrus, king 
i out for the release of all the Jews that he found 
res. Babylon, and the building of their temple in Jerusa- 
ver. 1—4. Il. The return of many thereupon, ver. 5, 6. 
rder: for the restoring of the vessels of the temple, 
And this is the dawning of the day of their de- 


= 


1] 
ins 


‘OW in the first year of Cyrus 
king of Persia, that the word of 
LORD by the mouth of Jeremiah 
ht be fulfilled, the Lorn stirred 
: @ spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, 
ne made a proclamation through- 
| his kingdom, and put i¢ also in 
ing, saying, 2 Thus saith Cyrus 
x of Persia, 
ven hath given me all the king- 
ns of the earth; andhe hath charged 
o build him a house at J erusalem, 
ich ts in Judah. 3 Who is there 
ng you of all his people? his God 
is 
with him, and let him go up to Je- 
alem, which is in Judah, and build 
house of the Lorp God of Israel, 
is the God,) which 7s in Jerusa- 
_ 4 And whosoever remaineth in 
uy place where he sojourneth, let the 
zen of his place help him with silver, 
md with gold, and with goods, and 
with beasts, Rese the freewill offer- 
= for the house of God that zs in 
salem. 
be proper for us here to consider, 
jat was the state of the captive Jews in 
on. It was upon many accounts very 
able; they were under the power of 
@ that hated them, had nothing they 
call their own; they had no temple, 
; if they sang psalms, their enemies 
led them; and yet they had prophets 
g them. Ezekiel and Daniel were kept 
act from the heathen. Some of them 
preferred at court, others had comforta- 
ettlements in the country, and they were 
ne up with hope that, in due time, 
should return to their own land again, 
pectation of which they preserved among 
the distinction of their families, the 
wledge of their religion, and an aversion 
ola 2g. What was the state of the 
ment under which they were. Nebu- 
dnezzar carried many of them into cap- 
in the first year of his reign, which was 
fourth of Jehoiakim ; he reigned forty-! 
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pierts A particular account concerning him we shall meet with, ch. vii., 
if enters upon the stage of action. 
II. Of the building of the temple, the opposition 
and yet the perfecting of it at last, ch. iii—vi. 
IV. Of the good service he did there, in obliging those that had married strange 
This beginning again of the Jewish nation was small, yet 


= 


The book gives us an account, L. Of the 


III. Of Ezra’s coming to Jerusalem, 


five years, his son Evil-merodach twenty- 
three, and his grandson Belshazzar three 
years, which make up the seventy years. 


So Dr. Lightfoot. It is charged upon Nebu- 


chadnezzar that he opened not the house of 
his prisoners, Isa. xiv. 17. And, if he had 
shown mercy to the poor Jews, Daniel told 
him it would have been the lengthening of 
his tranquillity, Dan. iv. 27. But the mea- 
sure of the sins of Babylon was at length 
full, and then destruction was brought upon 
them by Darius the Mede and Cyrus the 
Persian, which we read of, Dan. v. Darius, 
being old, left the government to Cyrus, and 
he was employed as the instrument of the 


The Lorp God of| Jews’ deliverance, which he gave orders for 


as soon as ever he was master of the king- 
dom of Babylon, perhaps in contradiction to 
Nebuchadnezzar, whose family he had cut 
off, and because he took a pleasure in undo- 
ing what he had done; or in policy, to recom- 
mend his newly-acquired dominion as mer- 
ciful and gentle, or (as some think) in a 
pious regard to the prophecy of Isaiah, which 
had been published, and well known, above 
150 years before, where he was expressly 
named as the man that should do this for 
God, and for whom God would do great 
things (Isa. xliv. 28; xlv. 1, &c.), and which 
perhaps was shown to him by those about 
him. His name (some say) in the Persian 
language signifies the sun, for he brought 
light and healing to the church of God, and 
was an eminent type of Christ the Sun of 
righteousness. Some say that his name signi- 
fies a father, and Christ is the everlasting 
Father. Now here we are told, 

I. Whence this proclamation took its rise. 
The Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus. Note, 
The hearts of kings are in the hand of the 
Lord, and, like the rivulets of water, he 
turneth them which wav soever he will. It 
is said of Cyrus that he knew not God, nor 
how to serve him; but God knew him, and 
how to serve himself by him, Isa. xly. 4. 
God governs the world by his influence on 
the spirits of men, and, whatever good is 
done at any time, it is God that stirs up the 


spirit to do it, puts thoughts into the mind, ~ 


gives to the ‘understanding to form a right 
judgment, and directs the will which way he 
pleases. Whatever good offices therefore are, 
at any time, done for the church of God, he 
must have the glory of them. 

IJ. The reference it had to the prophecy 
of Jeremiah, by whom God had not only pro- 
mised that they should return, but had fixed 
the time, which set time to favour Sion had 
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The proclamation of Cyrus. 
now come. Seventy years were determined 
(Jer. xxv. 12; xxix. 10); and he that kept 
the promise made concerning Israel’s deli- 
verance out of Egypt to a day (Exod. si}, 41) 
was doubtless as punctual to this. What 
Cyrus now did was long since said to be the 
confirming of the word of God’s servants, Isa. 
xliv. 26. Jeremiah, while he lived, was hated 
and despised; yet thus did Providence ho- 
nour him long after, that a mighty monarch 
was influenced to act in pursuance of the 
word of the Lord by his mouth. 

III. The date of this proclamation. It was 
in his first year, not the first of his reign 
over Persia, the kingdom he was born to, but 
the first of his reign over Babylon, the king- 
dom he had conquered. ‘Those are much 
honoured whose spirits are stirred up to be- 
gin with God and to serve him in their first 
years. 

IV. The publication of it, both by word of 
mouth (he caused a voice to pass throughout 
all his kingdom, like a jubilee-trumpet, a 
joyful sabbatical year after many melancholy 
ones, proclaiming liberty to fhe captives), 
and ‘also in black and white: he put it in 
writing, that it might be the more satisfac- 
tory, and might be sent to those distant pro- 
vinces where the ten tribes were scattered in 
Assyria and Media, 2 Kings xvii. 6. 

V. The purport of this proclamation of 
liberty. 

1. The preamble shows the causes and 
considerations by which he was influenced, 
v. 2. It should.seem, his mind was enlight- 
ened with the knowledge of Jehovah (for so 
he calls him), the God of Israel, as the only 
living and true God, the God of heaven, who 
is the sovereign Lord and disposer of all the 
kingdoms of the earth ; of him he says (v. 3), 
He is the God, God alone, God above all. 
Though he had not known God by education, 
God made him so far to know him now as 
that he did this service with an eye to him. 
He professes that he does it, (1.) In grati- 
tude to God for the favours he had bestowed 
upon him: The God of heaven hus given me 
all the kingdoms of the earth. ‘This sounds 
a little vain-glorious, for there were many 
kingdoms of the earth which he had nothing 
to do with; but he means that God had 
given him all that was given to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whose dominion, Daniel says, was 
to the end of the earth, Dan. iv. 22; v. 19. 
Note, God is the fountain of power; the 
kingdoms of the earth are at his disposal ; 
whatever share any have of them they have 
from him: and those whom God has en- 
trusted with great power and large posses- 
sions should look upon themselves as obliged 
thereby to do much for him. (2.) In obe- 
dience to God. He hath charged me to build 
him a house at Jerusalem; probably by a 
dream or vision of the night, confirmed by 
comparing it with the prophecy of Isaiah, 
where his doing it was foretold. Israel’s 
disohedience to God’s charge, which they 
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were often told o! 
dience of this heathen kin 
2. He gives free leave 


were in his dominions to g 
salem, and to build the tem t 
there, v. 3. His regard to God ma 


overlook, (1.) The secular interest of 
vernment. It would have been his pe 
keep so great a number of serviceabl 
in his dominions, and seemed impo 
let them go and take root again in the 
land ; but piety is the best policy. (2, 
honour of the religion of his country. 
did he not order them to build a tem 
the gods of Babylon or Persia? He be 
the God of Israel to be the God of he 
and therefore obliged his Israel to wo 
him only. Let them walk in the name’ 
Lord their God. : 
3. He subjoins a brief for a collec! 
bear the charges of such as were poot 
not able to bear their own, v. 4. “ WI 
ever remaineth, because he has not the 1 
to bear his charges to Jerusalem, let th 
of his place help him.” Some take it 
order to the king’s officers to supply 
out of his revenue, as ch. yi. 8. But i 
mean a warrant to the captives to ask 
receive the alms and charitable contribu 
of all the king’s loving subjects. Ai 
may suppose the Jews had conducted 
selves so well among their neighbour 
they would be as forward to accomm 
them because they loved them as the | 
tians were because they were weary of f 
At least many would be kind to ther 
cause they saw the government would 
it well. Cyrus not only gave his good w 
with those that went (Their God be 
them, v. 3), but took care also to iw 
them with such things as they needed. 
took it for granted that those among” 
who were of ability would offer their 
will offerings for the house of God, t 
mote the rebuilding of it. But, besides 
he would have them supplied out of hi: 
dom. Well-wishers to the temple shoul 
well-doers for it. 47 


5 Then rose up the chief of th 
thers of Judah and Benjamin, ane 
priests, and the Levites, with all: 
whose spirit God had raised, to g 
to build the house of the Lorp w 


£ 


is in Jerusalem. 6 And all they‘ 
were about them strengthened f 
hands with vessels of silver, with 
with goods, and with beasts, and ¥ 
precious things, beside all that 
willingly offered. 7 Also Cyrus 
king brought forth the vessels of 
house of the’ Lorn, which Nebue 
nezzar had brought forth out 0 
rusalem, and had put them - 


gods ; '§ Even those did 
f Persia bring forth by 
Mithredath the treasurer, 
sred them unto Sheshbaz- 
ce of Judah. 9 And this 
aber of them: thirty char- 
Id, a thousand chargers of 
‘and twenty knives, 10 
a sons of gold, silver basons of 
ert four hundred and ten, 
vessels a thousand. 11 All 
els of gold and of silver were 
pusand and four hundred. All 
Ga- Sheshbazzar bring up with 
of the captivity thatwere brought 
2 Babylon unto Jerusalem. 

‘ ; 

sare here told, 

dow Cyrus’s proclamation succeeded 
thers. 1. He having given leave to 
ws to go up to Jerusalem, many of | 
Went up accordingly, v. 5. The leaders 
m were the chief of the fathers of Judah 
enjamin, eminent and experienced men, 
whom it might justly be expected that, 
yere above their brethren in dignity, 
sy Should go before them in duty. The 
s and Levites were (as became them) 
the first that set their faces again to- 
Zion. If any good work is to be done, 
inisters lead in it. Those that accom- 
t ae were such as God had inclined 
. The same God that had raised up 
it of Cyrus to proclaim this liberty 
Lup their spirits to take the benefit of 
T p it was done, not by might, nor by 
but by the Spirit of the Lord of hosts, 
. 6. The temptation perhaps was 
some of them to stay in Babylon. 
d convenient settlements there, had 
acted an agreeable acquaintance with 
sighbours, and were ready to say, It is 
to be here. The discouragements of 
were many and great, the jour- 
x, their wives and children unfit for 
ing, their own land was to them a 
se land, the road to it an unknown | 
Go up to Jerusalem! And what should 
lo there? It was all in ruins, and in 
ids of enemies to whom they would be 
ay prey. Many were wrought upon by 
considerations to stay in “Babylon, at 
not to go with the first. But there were 
that got over these difficulties, that 
red to break the ice, and feared not 
ion in the way, the lion in the streets; 
121 were those whose spirits God raised. 
zi Spirit and grace, filled them with 
erous ambition of liberty, a gracious 
a to their own land, and a desire of 
and public exercise of their religion. 
d left them to themselves, and to the 
els of flesh and blood, they would have 
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staid in Babylon; but he put it into their 
hearts to set their faces Zionward, and, as 
strangers, to ask the way thither (Jer. 1.£ : 
for they, being a new generation, went ot. 
like their father Abraham from this land ot 
the Chaldees, not knowing whither they 
went, Heb. xi.8. Note, Whatever good we 
do, it is owing purely to the grace of God, 

and he raises up our spirits to the doing of 
it, works in us both to will and to do. Our 
spirits naturally incline to this earth and to 
the things of it. If they move upwards, in 
any good affections or good actions, it is 
God that raises them. ‘The call and offer of 
the gospel are like Cyrus’s proclamation. 
Deliverance is preached to the captives, Luke 
iv. 18. Those that are bound under the un- 
righteous dominion of sin, and bound over 
to the righteous judgment of God, may be 
made free by Jesus Christ. Whoever will, 
by repentance and faith, return to God, his 
duty to God, his happiness in God, Jesus 
Christ has opened the way for him, and let 
him go up out of the slavery of sin into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
The offer is general to all. Christ makes it, 
in pursuance of the grant which the Father 
has made him of all power both in heaven and 
in earth (a much greater dominion than that 
given to Cyrus, v. 2) and of the charge given 
him to guild God a house, to set him up a 
church in the world, a kingdom among men, 
Many that hear this joyful sound choose to 
sit still in Babylon, are-in love with their 
sins and will not venture upon the difficulties 
of a holy life; but some there are that break 
through the discouragements, and resolve to 
build the house of God, to make heaven of 
their religion, whatever it cost them, and 
they are those whose spirit God has raised 
above the world and the flesh and whom he 
has made willing in the day of his power, Ps. 
cx. 3. Thus will the heavenly Canaan be 
replenished, though many perish in Babylon ; 
and the gospel-offer will not be made in vain. 

2. Cyrus having given order that their neigh- 
bours should help them, they did so, v. 6. 

All those that were about them furnished 
them with plate and gcods to bear the charges 
of their journey, and to help them in build- 
ing and furnishing both their own houses 
and God’s temple. As the tabernacle was 
made of the spoils of Egypt, and the first 
temple built by the labours of the strangers, 
so the second by the cortributions of the 
Chaldeans, all intimating the admission of 
the Gentiles into the church in due time. 
God can, where he pleases, incline the hearts 
of strangers to be kind to his people, and 
make those to strengthen their hands that 
have weakened them. The earth helped the 
woman. Besides what wus willingly offered 
by the Jews themselves who staid behind, 
from a principle of love to God and his house, 
much was offered, as one may say, unwill- 
ingly by the Babylonians, who were influ- 
enced to do it by a divine power on their 
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minds of which they themselves could give 
no account. 

Il. How this proclamation was seconded 
by Cyrus himself. To give proof of the sin- 
cerity of his affection to the house of God, 
he not only released the people of God, but 
restored the vessels of the temple, v. 7, 
Observe here, 1. How careful Providence 
was of the vessels of the temple, that they 
were not lost, melted down, or so mixed with 
other vessels that they could not be known, 
but that they were all now forthcoming. Such 
care God has of the living vessels of mercy, 
vessels of honour, of whom it is said (2 Tim. 
ii. 19, 20), The Lord knows those that are his, 
and they shall none of them perish. 2. Though 
they had been put into an idol’s temple, and 
probably used in the service of idols, yet they 
were given back, to be used for God. God 
will recover his own; and the spoil of the 
strong man armed shall be converted to the 
use of the conqueror. 3. Judah had a prince, 
even in captivity. Sheshbazzar, supposed to 
be the same with Zerubbabel, is here called 
prince of Judah ; the Chaldeans called him 
Sheshbazzar, which signifies joy in tribula- 
tion ; but among his own people he went by 
the name of Zerubbabel—a stranger in Ba- 
bylon ; so he looked upon himself, and con- 
sidered Jerusalem his home, though, as Jo- 
sephus says, he was captain of the life-guard 
to the king of Babylon. He took care of the 
affairs of the Jews, and had some authority 
over them, probably from the death of Je- 
hoiachin, or Jeconiah, who made him his 
heir, he being of the house of David. 4. 'To 
him the sacred vessels were numbered out 
(v. 8), and he took care for their safe con- 
veyance to Jerusalem, v.11. It would en- 
courage them to build the temple that they 
had so much rich furniture ready to put into 
it when it was built. Though God’s ordi- 
nances, lixe the vessels of the sanctuary, may 
be corrupted and profaned by the New-Tes- 
tament Babylon, they shall, in due time, be 
restored to their primitive use and intention ; 
for not one jot or tittle of divine institution 
shall fall to the ground. 


CHAP. II. 

That many returned eut of Babylon upon Cyrus’s proclamation we 
were told in the foregoing chapter; we have here a catalogue of 
the several families that returned, yer. 1. I. The leaders, ver. 2. 
II. The people, ver. 3—35. III. The priests, Levites, and re- 
tainers to the temple, ver. 36—f3. IV. The sum tota!, with an 
account of their retinue, ver. 64—67. V. Their offerings to the 
service of the temple, ver. 68—70. 


OW these are the children of the 
province that went up out of the 
captivity, of those which had been 
carried away, whom Nebuchadnezzar 
the king of Babylon had carried away 
unto Babylon, and came again untoJe- 
rusalem and Judah, every one unto 
his city; 2 Which came with Zerub- 
babel: Jeshua, Nehemiah, Seraiah, 
Reelaiah, Mordecai, Bilshan. Mizpar, 


8.| hundred seven 


Bigvai, Reni m, B 
ber of the men © 
3 The children of 
sand a hundred s j 

The children of Shephatiah, 
and two.) Be 
children of Arah, seven hundr 
venty and five. 6 The chile "en ( 
hath-moab, of the children of 

and Joab, two thousand eight 
dred and “twelve. 7 The chi 
Elam, a thousand two hundred 
and four; 8 The children of % 
nine hundred forty and five. 9 
children of Zaceai,seven hundre 
threescore. 10 The children | 
six hundred forty and two. 
children of Bebai, six hundred ty 
and three. 12 The children of A 
a thousand two hundred tw 
two. 13 The children of Ad 
six hundred sixty and six. 4 
children of Bigvai, two thousa 

and six. 15 The children of - 
four hundred fifty and et ‘ 
children of Ater of Hezekiah, | 
and eight. 17 The ees of | 
three hundred twenty and 
The children of Jorah, oe dre 
twelve, 19 The children aim 5 
two hundred twenty and three 
The children of Gibbar, ninet 
five. 21 The children of Beth-l 
a hundred twenty and three. 2 
men of Netophah, fifty and six 
The men of Anathoth, a 
twenty and eight. 24 The chile 
Azmaveth, forty and two. 26 
children of Kirjath-arim, Chey 
and Beeroth, seven hundred and 
and three. 26 The children o; 
and Gaba, six hundred 
one. 27 The men of Michma 
dred twenks and two. 28 Then 
Beth-el and Ai, two hundred t 
and three. 29 The children of 
fifty and two. 30 The child 
Magbish, a hundred fifty and s 
The children of the other E 
thousand two hundred fifty 
$2 The children of Harim, t] 
dred and twenty. 33 The 
Lod, Hadid, and Ono, seven it 
twenty and five. 34 The chi 

Jericho, three hundred for: 


tars 


en of Senaah, three thou- 
hundred ane thirty. 


y observe here, 1. That an account 
pt in writing of the families that came 
f captivity, and the numbers of each 
. This was done for their honour, as 
c Bear récompence for their faith and 
e, their confidence in God and their 
| to their own land, and to stir up 
a follow their good example. Those 
God he will thus honour. The 
all those Israelites indeed that ac- 
e offer of deliverance by Christ shall 
md, to their honour, ina more sacred 
[than this,even in the Lamb’s book of 
‘The account that was kept of the fa- 
‘that came up from the captivity was in- 
} also for the benefit of posterity, that 
might know from whom they descended 
whom they were allied. 2. That they 
talled children of the province. Judah, 
h had been an illustrious kingdom, to 
f other kingdoms had been made pro- 
ee to itand dependent on it, was 
elf made a province, to receive ‘Taws 
pmmissions from the king of Persia 
to be accountable to him. See how 
ainishes and debases a nation, which 
ousness would exalt. But by thus 
"made servants (as the patriarchs by 
| sojourners in a country which was 
by promise) they were reminded of the 
Sitncctry, that is, the heavenly (Heb. xi. 
@ Kingdom which cannot be moved, or 
anged into a province. 3. That they are 
io come every one to his city, that is, the 
them, in which appointment 
e, no doubt, was had to their former 
ent by Joshua ; and to that, as near 
cht iE be, they returned : for it does not 
ar that any others, at least any that were 
) oppose them, had possessed them in 
bsence. 4. That the leaders are first 
itioned, v. 2. Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
their Moses and Aaron, the former 
chief prince, the latter their chief priest. 
niah and Mordecai are mentioned here; 
‘think not the same with the famous 
we afterwards meet with of those names: 
bly they were the same, but afterwards 
ied to court for the service of their 
5. Some of these several families 
amed from the persons that were their 
tors, others from the places in which 
formerly resided ; as with us many 
es are the proper names of persons, 
of places. 6. Some little difference 
is between the numbers of some of the 
es here and in Neh. vii., where this ca- 
2 is repeated, which might arise from 
that some who had given in their names 
it to come afterwards drew back—said, 
, but went not, which would lessen 
umber of the families they belonged 
hers that declined, at first, afterwar 
and went, and so increased the 
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Here are two families that are 
called the children of Elam (one v. 7, another 
v. 31), and, which is strange, the number of 


oases rf 


both is the same, 1254. 8. The children of 
Adonikam, which signifies a high lord, were 
666, just the number of the beast (Rev. xiii. 
18), which is there said to be the number of a 
man, which, Mr. Hugh Broughton thinks, 
has reference to this man. 9. The children 
of Bethlehem (v. 21) were but 123, though 
it was David’s city ; for Bethlehem was litle 
among the thousands of Judah, yet there must 
the Messiah arise, Mic. v. 2. 10. Anathoth 
had been a famous place in the tribe of 
Benjamin and yet here it numbered but 128 
(v. 23), which is to be imputed to the divime 
curse which the men of Anathoth brought 
upon themselves by persecuting Jeremiah, 
who was of their city. Jer. xi. 21, 23, There 
shall be no remnant of them, for I will bring 
evil upon the men of Anathoth. And see Isa. x. 
30, O poor Anathoth! Nothing brings ruin 
on a people sooner than persecution. 

36 The priests: the children of Je- 
daiah, of the house of Jeshua, nine 
hundred seventy and three. 37 The 
children of Immer, a thousand fifty 
and two. 38 The children of Pashur, 
a thousand two hundred forty and 
seven. 39 The children of Harim, a 
thousand and seventeen. 40 The Le- 
vites: thechildren of Jeshuaand Kad- 
miel, of the children of Hodaviah, 
seventy and four. 41 The singers: the 
children of Asaph, a hundred twenty 
and eight. 42 The children of the por- 
ters: the children of Shallum, the 
children of Ater, the children of Tal- 
mon, the children of Akkub, the child- 
ren of Hatita, the children of Sho- 
bai, zz all a hundred thirty and nine. 
43 The Nethinims: the children of 
Ziha, the children of Hasupha, the 
children of Tabbaoth, 44 The child- 
ren of Keros, the children of Siaha, 
the children of Padon, 45 The child- 
ren of Lebanah, the children of Haga- 
bah, the children of Akkub, 46 The 
children of Hagab, the children of 
Shalmai, the children of Hanan, 47 
The children of Giddel, the children 
of Gahar, the children of Reaiah, 48 
The children of Rezin, the ehildren of 
Nekoda, the children of Gazzam, 49 
The children of Uzza, the children of 
Paseah, the children of Besai, 50 The 
children of Asnah, the children of 


ds | Mehunim, the children of Nephusim, 


51 The children of Bakbuk, the child- 
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cen of Hakupha, the children of Har- 
hur, 52 The children of Bazluth, the 


children of Mehida, the children of 


Harsha, 53 The children of Barkos, 
the children of Sisera, the children of 
Thamah, 54 The children of Neziah, 
the children of Hatipha. 55 The child- 
ren of Solomon’s servants : the child- 
ren of Sotai, thechildren of Sophereth, 
the children of Peruda, 56 The child- 
ren of Jaalah, the children of Darkon, 
the children of Giddel, 57 The child- 
ren of Shephatiah, the children of 
Hattil, the children of Pochereth of 
Zebaim, the children of Ami. 58 All 
the Nethinims, and the children of 
Solomon’s servants, were three hun- 
dred ninety and two. 59 And these 
were they which went up from Tel- 
melah, Tel-harsa, Cherub, Addan, and 
Immer: but they could not show their 
father’s house, and their seed, whether 
they were of Israel: 60 The children 
of Delaiah, the children of Tobiah, the 
children of Nekoda, six hundred fifty 
and two. 61 And ofthe children of the 
priests: the children of Habaiah, the 
children of Koz, the children of Bar- 
zillai : which took a wife of the daugh- 
ters of Barzillai the Gileadite, and was 
called after their name: 62 These 
sought their register among those that 
were reckoned by genealogy, but they 
were not found: therefore were they, 
as polluted, put from the priesthood. 
63 And the Tirshatha said unto them, 
that they should not eat of the moe 
holy things, till there stood up a priest 
with Urim and with Thummim. 

Here is an account, J. Of the priests 
that returned, and they were a considerable 
number, about a tenth part of the whole 
company: for the whole were above 42,000 
(v. 64), and four families of priests made up 
above 4200 (v. 36—39); thus was the tenth 
God’s part—a blessed decimation Three of 
the fathers of the priests here named were 
heads of courses, 1 Chron. xxiv. 7, 8, 14. 
The fourth was Pashur, v. 38. If these were 
of the posterity of that Pashur that abused 
Jeremiah (Jer. xx. 1), it is strange that so 
bad a man should have so good a seed, and 
so numerous. 

II. Of the Levites. I cannot but wonder 
at the small number of them, for, taking in 
both the singers and the porters (v. 40—42), 
they did not make 350. ‘Time was when the 
Levites were more forward to their duty 
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than the priests (2 Chron. 
were not sonow. If one p! 
has the reputation for ‘es ze: r 
other may have it another time. Th 
blows where it listeth, and shifts its p 
III. Of the Nethinim, who, it is 
posed, were the Gibeonites, given ( 
name signifies) by Joshua first (Josh, i 
and again by David (Ezra viii. 20), 
Saul had expelled them, to be employs 
the Levites in the work of God’s hou 
hewers of wood and drawers of water; 
with them, of the children of Selomon’ 
vants, whom he gave for the like 
ther they were Jews or Gentiles doe! 
pear) and who are here taken noti 
among the retainers of the temple an 
bered with the Nethinim, v. 55, 58. % 
It is an honour to belong to God’s 
though in the meanest office there. 
IV. OF some that were looked upon | 
raelites by birth, and others as pries 
yet could not make out a clear ttle € 
honour. 1. There were some that couli 
prove themselves Israelites (v. 59, 60), 
siderable number, who presumed the 
of the seed of Jacob, but could not p 
their pedigrees, and yet would go up! 
rusalem, haying an affection to the 
and people of God. ‘These shamed thosi 
were true-born Israelites, and yet we 
called Israelites indeed, who came out ¢ 
waters of Judah (Isa. ielaaat, 1), but hy 
the relish of those waters. 2. There 
others that could not prove themselves pi 
and yet were supposed to be of the” 
Aaron. What is not preserved in blz 
white will, in all likelihood, be forgo’ 
little time. Now we are here told, 0) 
they lost their evidence. One of #] 
cestors married a daughter of Barzille 
great man whom we read of in Davyid’s 
he gloried in an alliance to that ho 
family, and, preferring that before th 
nity of his priesthood, would have his: 
ren called after Barzillai’s family, a and 
pedigree preserved in the vogutagl 
house, not of the house of Aaron, ai 
they lost it. In Babylon there was m 
to be got by the priesthood, and 
they cared not for being akin to it. % 
who think their ministry, or their relati 
ministers, a diminution or dispare 
them, forget who it was that said, u 
my office. (2.) What they lost with 1 
could not be taken for granted that th 
priests when they could not produe 
proofs, but they were, as polluted, 
the priesthood. Now that the prie 
covered their rights, and had the alta 
upon again, they would gladly be i 
upon as priests. But they 5 
birthright for the honour of bei 
and therefore were justly phe 
bidden to eat of the most holy thing 
Christ will be ashamed of those | : 
ashamed of him and his service It 
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nor, that put them under 
mn, which some understand 
the present governor, others 
fiah (who is so called, Neh. viii. 9, 
who gave this order when he came 
ars after); but the prohibition was 
lute, it was only a suspension, till 
re should be a high priest with Urim and 
nim, by whom they might know God’s 
is matter. ‘This, it seems, was 
nd desired, but it does not appear 
they were blessed with it under the 
temple. ‘They had the canon of the 
ament complete, which was better 
rim ; and, by the want of that oracle, 
ere taught to expect the Messiah the 
Oracle, which the Urim and Thummim 
mut a type of. Nor does it appear that 
cond temple had the ark in it, either 
ne or a new one. ‘Those shadows 
y degrees vanished, as the substance ap- 
ched; and God, by the prophet, inti- 
s to his people that they should sustain 
age by the want of the ark, Jer. iii. 
In those days, when they shall call 
the throne of the Lord, and all the 
ms shall be gathered to it, they shall say 
e, The ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
shall it come to mind, for they shall 
y well without it. 
t The whole congregation toge- 
as forty and two thousand three 
dred and threescore, 65 Beside 
servants and their maids, of 
there wereseven thousand three 
dred thirty and seven: and ‘there 
among them two hundred sing- 
and singing women. 66 Their 
ses were seven hundred thirty and 
, their mules, two hundred forty 
1 five; 67 Their camels, four hun- 
I thirty and five ; ¢heir asses, six 
sand seven hundred and twenty. 
ind some of the chief of the fathers, 


D which is at Jerusalem, offered 
ely for the house of God to set it 
in his place: 69 They gave after 
ability unto the treasure of the 
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k threescore and one thousand 
is of gold, and five thousand 
d of silver, and one hundred 
s garments. 70 So the priests, 
the Levites, and some of the peo- 
and the singers, and the porters, 
e Nethinims, dwelt in their 
and all Israel in their cities. 

eis, I. The sum total of the company 
returned out of Babylon. The parti- 
sums before mentioned amount not 
j0 30,000 (29,818), so that there were 
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if e return of the captives. ? 
above 12,000 that come not into any of those 
accounts, who, it is probable, were of the 
rest of the tribes of Israel, besides Judah and 
Benjamin, that could not tell of what parti- 
cular family or city they were, but that they 
were Israelites, and of what tribe. Now, 
1. This was more than double the number 
that were carried captive into Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar, so that, as in Egypt, the 
time of their affliction was the time of their 
increase. 2. These were but few to begin 
a nation with, and yet, by virtue of the old 
promise made to their fathere, they multi- 
plied so as before their last destruction by 
the Romans, about 500 years after, to be a 
very numerous people. When God says, 
“Increase and multiply,” a little one shall 
become a thousand. 

IJ. Their retinue. They were themselves 
little better than servants, and therefore no 
wonder that their servants were compara- 
tively but few (». 65) and their beasts of 
burden about as many, v. 66,67. It was not 
with them now as in days past. But notice 
is taken of 200 singing-men and women whom 
they had among them, who, we will suppose, 
were intended (as those 2 Chron. xxxv. 25) 
to excite their mourning, for it.was foretold 
that they should, upon this occasion, go weep- 
ing (Jer. 1. 4), with ditties of lamentation. 

III. Their oblations. It is said (v. 68, 69), 
1. That they came to the house of the Lord at 
Jerusalem; and yet that house, that holy and 
beautiful house, was now in ruins, a heap of 
rubbish. But, like their father Abraham, 
when the altar was gone they came with de- 
votion to the place of the altar (Gen. xiii. 4) ; 
and it is the character of the genuine sons of 
Zion that they favour even che dust thereof, 
Ps. cii. 14. 2. That they offered freely to- 
wards the setting of it up in its place. hat, 
it seems, was the first house they talked of 
setting up; and though they came off a 
journey, and were beginning the world (two 
chargeable things), yet they offered, and 
offered freely, towards the building of the 
temple. Let none complain of the necessary 
expenses of their religion, but believe that 
when they come to balance the account they 
will find that it clears the cost. Their offer- 
ing was nothing in comparison with the offer- 
ings of the princes in David’s time; then 
they offered by talents (1 Chron. xxix. 7), 
now by drams, yet these drams, being after 
their ability, were as acceptable to God as 
those talents, like the widow’s two mites. 
The 61,000 drams of gold amount, by Cum- 
berland’s calculation, to so many pounds of 
our money and so many groats. Every 
maneh, or pound of silver, he reckons to be 
sixty shekels (that is, thirty ounces), which we 
may reckon 7/. 10s. of our money, so that 
this 5000 pounds of silver will be above 
37,0007. of our money. It seems, God had 
blessed them with an increase of their wealth, 
as well as of their numbers, in Babylon ; and, 
as God had prospered them, they gave cheer- 
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The renewal of the sacrifices. EZRA, | 
fully to the service of his house. 3. That | hanon to the se 


they dwelt in their cities, v.70. Though 
their cities were out of repair, yet, because 
they were their cities, such as God had as- 
signed them, they were content to dwell in 
them, and were thankful for liberty and 
property, though they had little of pomp, 
plenty, or power. Their poverty was a bad 
cause, but their unity and unanimity were a 
good effect of it. Here was room enough 
for them all and all their substance, so that 
there was no strife among them, but perfect 
harmony, a blessed presage of their settle- 
ment, as their discords in the latter times of 
that state were of their ruin. 


CHAP. III. 


In the close of the foregoing chapter we left Israel in their cities, 
but we may well imagine what a bad posture their affairs were 
iny the ground uutilled, the cities in ruins, all out of order; but 
here we have an account of the early care they took about the 
re-establishment of religion among them. Thus did they lay 
the foundation well, and begin their work at theright end. 1. 
They set up an altar, and offered sacrifices upon it, kept the 
feasts, and contributed towards the rebuilding of the temple, ver. 
1—7. Hl. They laid the foundation of the temple with a mixture 
of joy and sorrow, ver. 8—13. This was the day of small things, 
which was not to be despised, Zech. iv. 10. 


ND when the seventh month was 

come, and the children of Israel 
were in the cities, the people gathered 
themselves. together as one man to 
Jerusalem. 2 Then stood up Jeshua 
the son of Jozadak, and his brethren 
the priests, and Zerubbabel the son of 
Shealtiel, and his brethren, and builded 
the altar of the God of Israel, to offer 
burnt offerings thereon, as ¢ 7s written 
in the law of Moses the man of God. 
3 And they set the altar upon his 
bases; for fear was upon them because 
of the people of those countries : and 
they offered burnt offerings thereon 
unto the Lorp, even burnt offerings 
morning and evening. 4 They kept 
also the feast of tabernacles, as i¢ is 
written, and offered the daily burnt 
offerings by number, according to the 
custom, as the duty of every day re- 
quired; 5 And afterward offered the 
continual burnt offering, both of the 
new moons, and of all the set feasts 
of the Lorp that were consecrated, 
and of every one that willingly offered 
a freewill offering unto the Lorn. 
6 From the first day of the seventh 
month began they to offer burnt of- 
ferings unto the Lorn. But the foun— 
dation of the temple of the Lorp was 
not yet laid. 7 They gave money also 
unto the masons, and to the carpen- 
ters; and meat, and drink, and oil, 
unto them of Zidon, and to them of 
Tyre, to bring cedar trees from Le- 
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to the grant that they f 
king of Persia. malate 
Here is, I. A general assembly of 
turned Israelites at Jerusalem, in the 
month, v.1. Wemay suppose that the 
from Babylon in the spring, and must 
at least four months for the journey, | 
long Ezra and his company were in co’ 
ch. vii. 9. The seventh month’ thei 
soon came, in which many of the te 
the Lord were to be solemnized; and 
they gathered themselves together by 
ment among themselves, rather than b 
command of authority, toJerusalem. The 
they had newly come to their cities, anc 
their hands full of business there, to pr 
necessaries for themselves and their fan 
which might have excused them fron 
tending on God’s altar till the hurry) 
little over, as many foolishly put off 
coming to the communion till they are se 
in the world, yet such was their zeal fo 
ligion, now that they had newly come 
under correction for their irreligion, 
they left all their business in the cow 
attend God’s altar ; and (which is stra) 
this pious zeal they were all of a mind, 
came as one man. Let worldly busin 
postponed to the business of religion a 
will prosper the better. aii 
II. The care which their leading me 
to have an altar ready forthem to attend 
1: Joshua and his brethren the pr 
Zerubbabel and his brethren the pri 
built the altar of the God of Israel (v. 2 
the same place (it is likely) where it 
stood, upon the same bases, 0. 3. Bi 
Patrick, observing that before the templ 
built there seems to have been a taber 
pitched for the divine service, as was in 
vid’s time, not on Mount Moriah, bu 
Sion (1 Chron. ix. 23), supposes that 
altar was erected there, to be used whi 
temple was in building. Let us learn h 
(1.) To begin with God. The more 
and necessitous our case is the m 
cerned we are to take him along y 
all our ways. If we expect to be di 
his oracles, let him be honoured by our 
ings. (2.) To do what we can in wol 
of God when we cannot do what we u 
They could not immediately have a ‘ 
but they would not be without an 
Abraham, wherever he came, builé an 
and wherever we come, though we ma 
haps want the benefit of the cand 
preaching, and the showbread of 
rist, yet, if we bring not the sz 
prayer and praise, we are wanting in 
duty, for we have an altar that sanctifie 
gift ever ready. ag 
2. Observe the reason here given why 
hastened to set up the altar: Fear was 
them, because of the people of the land. 
were in the midst of enemies that bo 
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m and their religion, for whom 
unequal match. And, (1.) 
re so, yet they built the altar 
1 it); they would not be fright- 
om their religion by the opposition 
e likely to meet with in it. Never 
of man bring us into this snare. 
ecause they were so, therefore they set 
ealtar. Apprehension of danger should 
p to our duty. Have we many ene- 
| Then it is good to have God our friend 
keep up our correspondence with him. 
od use we should make of our fears, 
ould be driven by them to our knees. 
Saul would think himself undone if 
@ enemy should come upon him before he 
made his supplication to God, 1 Sam. 
2. 
. The sacrifices they offered upon the 
The altar was reared to be used, and 
‘used it accordingly. Let not those that 
an altar starve it. 
Vhey began on the first day of the seventh 
, v. 6. It does not appear that they had 
e from heaven to begin with, as Moses 
Solomon had, but common fire served 
am, as it did the patriarchs. 
. Having begun, they kept up the conti- 
al burnt-offering (v. 5), morning and even- 
-v 3. They had known by sad expe- 
e what it was to want the comfort of the 
acrifice to plead in their daily prayers, 
ow that it was revived they resolved 
9 let it fall again The daily lamb 
d the Lamb of God, whose righteous- 
‘must be our confidencein all our prayers. 
. They observed all the set feasts of the 
and offered the sacrifices appointed for 
and particularly the feast of tabernacles, 
Now that they had received such great 
from God that joyful feast was in a 
manner seasonable. And now that 
ere beginning to settle in their cities 
ight serve well to remind them of their 
ithers dwelling in tents in the wilderness. 
hat feast also which had a peculiar reference 
ospel times (as appears, Zech. xiv. 18) 
ought, in a special manner, into repu- 
n, now that those times drew on. Of 
ervices of this feast, which continued 
days and had peculiar sacrifices ap- 
ed, it is said that they did as the duty of 
y day required (see Num. xxix. 13,17, &c.), 
bum diet in die suo—the word, or matter, 
the day in its day (so it is in the original) 
a phrase that has become proverbial with 
e that have used themselves to scripture- 
ge. If the feast of tabernacles was a 
e of a gospel conversation, in respect of 
ntinual weanedness from the world and joy 
| God, we may infer that it concerns us all 
do the work of the day in its day, accord- 
the duty of the day requires, that is, 
e must improve time, by finding some 
ness to do every day that will turn to a 
good account. (2.) We must improve op- 
jortunity, by accommodating ourselves to 
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that which is the proper business of the pre- 
sent day. Every thing is beautiful in its 
season. The tenth day of this month was 
the day of atonement, a solemn day, and very 
seasonable now: it is very probable that they 
observed it, yet it is not mentioned, nor in- 
deed in all the Old Testament do I remember 
the least mention of the observance of that 
day; as if it were enough that we have the 
law of it in Ley. xvi., and the gospel of it, 
which was the chief intention of it, in the 
New Testament. 

4. They offered every man’s free-will offer- 
ing, v. 5. The law required much, but they 
brought more; for, though they had little 
wealth to support the expense of their sacri- 
fices, they had much zeal, and, we may sup- 
pose, spared at their own tables that they 
might plentifully supply God’s altar. Happy 
are those that bring with them out of the 
furnace of affliction such a holy heat as this. 

IV. The preparation they made for the 
building of the temple, v. 7. This they ap- 
plied themselves immediately to; for, while 
we do what we can, we must still be aiming 
to do more and better. ‘'yre and Sidon 
must now, as of old, furnish them with work- 
men, and Lebanon with timber, orders for 
both which they had from Cyrus. What 
God calls us to we may depend upon his pro- 
vidence to furnish us for. 


S Now in the second year of their 
coming unto the house of God at 
Jerusalem, in the second month, be- 
gan Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, 


"he foundation of the temple laid. 


and Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and 


the remnant of their brethren the 
priests and the Levites, and all they 
that were come out of the captivity 
unto Jerusalem; and appointed the 
Levites, from twenty years old and 
upward, to set forward the work of the 
house of the Lorp. 9 Then stood 
Jeshua with his sons and his brethren, 
Kadmiel and his sons, the sons of Ju- 
dah, together, to set forward the work- 
men in the house of God : the sons ot 
Henadad, with their sons and their 
brethren the Levites. 10 And when 
the builders laid the foundation of 
the temple of the Lorp, they set the 
priests in their apparel with trumpets, 
and the Levites the sons of Asaph 
with cymbals, to praise the Lorp, after 
the ordinance of David king of Israel. 
11 And they sang together by course 
in praising and giving thanks unto the 
Lorp; because he is good, for his 
mercy endureth for ever toward Israel. 


And all the people shouted withagreat 
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Tie foundation of the tempce laid. 
shout, when they praised the Lorn, 


because the foundation of the house of | traced up to the fo: 


the Lorn was laid. 12 But many of 
the priests and Levites and chief of 
the fathers, who were ancient men, 
that had seen the first house,when the 
foundation of this house was laid be- 
fore their eyes, wept with a loud voice ; 
and many shouted aloud for joy: 13 
So that the people could not discern 
the noise of the shout of joy from 
the noise of the weeping of the peo- 
ple: for the people shouted with a 
loud shout, and the noise was heard 
afar off. 


There was no dispute among the returned 
Jews whether they should buiid the temple 
or no ; that was immediately resolved on, and 
that it should be done with all speed ; what 
comfort could they take in their own land if 
they had not that token of God’s presence 
with them and the record of his name among 
them?. We have here therefore an account of 
the beginning of that good work. Observe, 

IT. When it was begun—in the second 
month of the second year, as soon as ever 
the season of the year would permit (v. 8), 
and when they had ended the solemnities of 
the passover. They took little more than 
half a year for making preparation of the 
ground and materials; so much were their 
hearts upon it. Note, When any good work 
is to be done it will be our wisdom to set 
about it quickly, and not to lose time, yea, 
though we foresee difficulty and opposition 


mit. Thus we engage ourselves to it, and 
engage God for us. Well begun (we say) is 
half ended. 


II. Who began it—Zerubbabel, and Je- 
shua, and their brethren. Then the work of 
God is likely to go on well when magistrates, 
ministers, and people, are hearty for it, and 
agree in their places to promote it. It was 
God that gave them one heart for this ser- 
vice, and it boded well. 

II]. Who were employed to further it. 
They appointed the Levites to set forward 
the work (v. 8), and they did it by setting for- 
ward the workmen (v. 9), and strengthening 
their hands with good and comfortable words. 
Note, Those that do not work themselves 
may yet do good service by quickening and 
encouraging those that do work. 

IV. How God was praised at the laying of 
the foundation of the temple (v. 10, 11); the 
priests with the trumpets appointed by Moses, 
and the Levites with the cymbals appointed 
by David, made up a concert of music, not 
to please the ear, but to assist the singing of 
that everlasting hymn which will never be 
out of date, and to which our tongues should 
never be out of tune, God is good, and his 
mercy endureth for ever, the burden of Ps. 
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exxxvi. Let all 
condition is, how man 
fears, let it be owned th 
whatever fails, that his merey fai 
this be sung with application, as 
only his mercy endures for ever 
dures for ever towards Israel, Israel 
captives in a strange land and strangi 
their own land. However it be, yet 
good to Israel (Ps. xxiii. 1), good to us, 
the reviving of the church’s interests 
they seemed dead, be ascribed to the con 
ance of God’s mercy for ever, for ther 
the church continues. Ag 
V. How the people were affecte 
markable mixture of various affectio 
was upon this oecasion. Different se 
there were among the people of God, 
each expressed himself according to his 
timents, and yet there was no disagree! 
among them, their minds were not 
from each other nor the common concei 
tarded by it- 1. Those that only kney 
misery of having no temple at all pr 
the Lord with shouts of joy when they 
but the foundation of one laid, v, 11. 
them even this foundation seemed gre: 
was as life from the dead; to their hu 
souls even this was sweet. They sho 
so that the noise was heard afar ot 
We ought to be thankful for the begini 
of mercy, though we have not yet col 
the perfection of it; and the foundatic 
a temple, after long desolations, cami 
be fountains of joy to every faithful Isra 
2. Those that remembered the glory o 
first temple which Solomon built, and 
sidered how far this was likely to be in! 
to that, perhaps in dimensions, certai 
magnificence and sumptuousness, w 
a loud voice, v.12. If we date the capti 
with the first, from the fourth of Jehoi 
it was about fifty-two years since the t 
was burnt; if from Jeconiah’s captiy 
was but fifty-nine. So that many now 
might remember it standing; and a | 
mercy it was to the captives that 
the lives of so many of their priests 
vites lengthened out, who could tell 1 
what they themselves remembered of 
glory of Jerusalem, to quicken them int 
return. These lamented the dispropoi 
between this temple and the former. - 
(1.) There was some reason for it; an 


they turned their tears into the right 
nel, and bewailed the sin that was the e 
of this melancholy change, they did” 
Sin sullies the glory of any ehureh o 

ple, and, when they find themselves ¢ 
nished and brought low, that must bea 
blame. (2.) Yet it was their infirmit 
mingle those tears with the common joy: 
soto cast adamp upon them. They 
the day of small things, and were un 
for the good they enjoyed, because 
so much as their ancestors had, thou 


ore than they deserved. 


an 


ged in floods of tears. 

ging, and none sighing ; in hell all are 
sere on earth we can scarcely discern the 
s of joy from the noise of the weeping. 


ves to rejoice as though we rejoiced 
and weep as though we wept not. 


CHAP. IV. 


ork of rebuilding the temple was no sooner begun than 
opposition from those that bore il will to it; the 
were enemies to the Jews and their religion, and 
elves to obstract it. 1. They offered to be partners 
tilding of it, that they mizht have it in their power to 
but they were refused, ver. 1—3. II. They discou- 
th im it, and dissuaded them from it, ver. 4,5. III. 
‘basely misrepresented the undertaking, and the under- 
king of Persia, by a memorial they sent him, ver. 
. They obtained from him an order to stop the build- 
r. 17—22), which they immediately put in execution, 
A. 


7 OW when the adversaries of Ju- 
t dah and Benjamin heard that the 
dren of the captivity builded the 
iple unto the Lorp God of Israel; 
aen they came to Zerubbabel, and 
ne chief of the fathers, and said 
fo them, Let us build with you; 
"we seek your God, as ye do ; and 
sacrifice unto him since the days 
-haddon king of Assur, which 
ht us up hither. 3 But Zerub- 
bel, and Jeshua, and the rest of 
the chief of the fathers of Israel, said 
fo them, Ye have nothing to do 
th us to build a house unto our 
God: but we ourselves together will 

id unto the Lorp God of Israel, as 
img Cyrus the king of Persia hath 

amanded us. 4 Then the people 
# the land weakened the hands of 

= people of Judah, and troubled 
sm in building, 5 And hired coun- 
against them, to frustrate their 
ITT all the days of Cyrus king 

ersia, even until the reign of Da- 


King of Persia. 
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Inthe|and the gates of hell will fight against it. 
mblic joys, let not us be jarring | The gospel kingdom was, in like manner, tobe 
‘was an aggravation of the dis-| set up with much struggling and contention. 
t they hereby gave to the peo-| In this respect the glory of the latter house 

¢y were priests and Levites, who} was greater than the glory of the former, 
ave known and taught others how | and it was more a figure of the temple of 
aly affected under various provi- Christ’s church, in that Solomon built his 
md not to let the remembrance of | temple when there was no adversary nor evi! 
ictions drown the sense of present | occurrent, (1 Kings v. 4); but this second 
"This mixture of sorrow and joy | temple was built notwithstanding great op- 
is : representation of this world. Some | position, in the removing and conquering of 


Opposition made to the Jews 


rivers of joy, while others are | which, and the bringing of the work to perfec- 
In heaven all} tion at last in spite of it, the wisdom, power, 


and goodness of God were much glorified, and 


and wailing, and none rejoicing ; the church was encouraged to trust in him. 


I. The undertakers are here called the 
children of the captivity (v. 1), which makes 


s learn to rejoice with those that do re- them look very little. They had newly come 
d weep with those that weep, and | out of captivity, were born in captivity, had 


still the marks of their captivity upon them ; 
though they were not now captives, they 


"| were under the control of those whose cap- 


tives they had lately been. Israel was God’s 
son, his first-born; but by their iniquity the 
people sold and enslaved themselves, and so 
became children of the captivity. But, it 
should seem, the thought of their being so 
quickened them to this work, for it was by 
their neglect of the temple that they lost 
their freedom. 

II. The opposers of the undertaking are 
here said to be the adversaries of Judah and 


Benjamin, not the Chaldeans or Persians 
(they gave them no disturbance—“let them 
uild and welcome”), but the relics of the 
ten tribes, and the foreigners that had jomed_ 
themselves to them, and patched up that 
|mongrel religion we had an account of, 2 
Kings xvii. 33. They feared the Lord, and 
served their own gods too. ‘They are called 
the people of the land, v. 4. ‘The worst ene- 
mies Judah and Benjamin had were those that 
said they were Jews and were not, Rev. iii. 9. 
| III. The opposition they gave had in it 
|much of the subtlety of the old serpent. 
| When they heard that the temple was in 
building they were immediately aware that 
it would be a fatal blow to their superstition, 
and set themselves to oppose it. They had 
not power to do it forcibly, but they tried all 
the ways they could to do it effectually. 

1. They offered their service to build with 
the Israelites only that thereby they might 
get an opportunity to retard the work, while 
they pretended to further it. Now, (1.) 
‘Their offer was plausible enough, and looked 
\kind: “ We will buéld with you, will help you 
to contrive, and will contribute towards the 
expense ; for we seek your God.as you do,” v. 
2. This was false, for, though they sought 
the same God, they did not seek him only, 
nor seek him in the way he appomted, and 
therefore did not seek him as they did 


| 
| 
| 


We have here an instance of the old en-| Herein they designed, if it were possible, te 
y that was put between the seed of the| hinder the building of it, at least to hindes 
man and the seed of the serpent. God’s| their comfortable enjoyment of it; as good 
hple cannot be built, but Satan will rage, | almost not have it as not have it to them- 
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The Jews misrepresented. 


" selves, for the pure worship of the true God 


and him only. Thus are the kisses of an 
enemy deceitful ; his words are smoother 
than butter when war is in his heart. But, 
(2.) The refusal of their proffered ser- 
vice was very just, v. 3. The chief of the 
fathers of Israel were soon aware that they 
meant them no kindness, whatever they pre- 
tended, but really designed to do them a mis- 
chief, and therefore (though they had need 
enough of help if it had been such as they 
could confide in) toldthem plainly, “ You 
have nothing to do with us, have no part nor 
lot in this matter, are not true-born Israelites 
nor faithful worshippers of God ; you worship 
you know not what, John iv. 22. You are 
none of those with whom we-dare hold com- 


- munion, and therefore we ourselves will 


build it.” They plead not to them the law 
of their God, which forbade them to mingle 
with strangers (though that especially they 
had an eye to), but that which they would 


_ take more notice of, the king’s commission, 


which was directed tothem only: “ The king 
of Persia has commanded us to build this 
house, and we shall distrust and affront him 
if we call in foreign aid.” Note, In doing 
good there is need of the wisdom of the ser- 
pent, as well as the innocency of the dove, 
and we have need, as it follows there, to de- 
ware of men, Matt. x. 16,17. We should 
carefully consider with whom we are associ- 
ated and on whose hand we lean. While we 
trust God with a pious confidence we must 
trust men with a prudent jealousy and 
caution. 

2. When this plot failed they did what 
they could to divert them from the work and 
discourage them init. They weakened their 
hands by telling them it was in vain to at- 
tempt it, calling them foolish builders, who 
began what they were not able to finish, and 
by their insinuations troubled them, and made 
them drive heavily in the work. All were not 
alike zealous in it. Those that were cool 
and indifferent were by these artifices drawn 
off from the work, which wanted their help, 
v. 4, And because what they themselves 
said the Jews would suspect to be ill meant, 
and not be influenced by, they, underhand, 
hired counsellors against them, who, pre- 
tending to advise them for the best, should 
dissuade them from proceeding, and so frus- 
trate their purpose (v. 5), or dissuade the 
men of Tyre and Sidon from furnishing 
them with the timber they had bargained 
for (ch. ili. 7); or whatever business they had 
at the Persian court, to solicit for any par- 
ticular grants or favours, pursuant to the 
general eaict for their liberty, there were 
those that were hired and lay ready to appear 
of counsel against them. Wonder not at the 
restlessness of the church’s enemies in their 
attempts against the building of God’s tem- 
ple. He whom they serve, and whose work 
they are doing, is wnwearied in walking to and 
fro through the earth to do mischief. And 


AL 
let those who disco 
weaken the hands of thi 
in it, see whose patter ; 
6 And in the reign of Ahasue: 
the beginning of his reign, wi 
unto him an accusation against 
habitants of Judah and Jerus 
And in the days of Artaxerxes 
Bishlam, Mithredath, Tabeel, and 
rest of their companions, unto Art 
erxes king of Persia; and the wri 
of the letter was written in the § 
tongue, and interpreted in the Sy 
tongue. 8 Rehum the chancello; 
Shimshai the scribe wrote a ] 
against Jerusalem to Artaxerxes 
king in this sort: 9 Then wrote 
hum the chancellor, and Shimshai 
scribe, and the rest of their con 
nions; the Dinaites, the Aphars 
chites, the Tarpelites, the Aphars 


the Archevites, the Babylonians, 
Susanchites, the Dehavites, and 
Elamites, 10 And the rest of the 
tions whom the great and noble 
napper brought over, and set in 
cities of Samaria, and the rest thai 
on this side the river, and at su 
time. 11 This is the copy of 
letter that they sent unto him, ¢ 
unto Artaxerxes the king; Thy 
vants the men on this side the r 
and at sucha time. 12 Beitkr 
unto the king, that the Jews w 
came up from thee to us are ¢ 
unto Jerusalem, building the re} 
lious and the bad city, and he ve 
up the walls thereof, and jo} 
foundations. 13 Be it known 7 
unto the king, that, if this city 
builded, and the walls set up 
then will they not pay toll, trib 
custom, and so thou shalt en¢ 
the revenue of the kings. 14 ] 
because we have maintenance | 
the king’s palace, and it was notin 
for us to see the king’s dishom 
| therefore have we sent and cer 
the king; 15 That search ma 
made in the book of the recor 
thy fathers: so shalt thou find in 
book of the records, and know 
this city is a rebellious city, and h 
ful unto kings and provinces, 
they have moved sedition witl 
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ld time : for which cause was 
destroyed. 16 We certify 
that, if this city be builded 
1 2 d the walls thereof set up, 
is means thou shalt have no por- 
ion on this side the river. 


rh 

yrus stedfastly adhered to the Jews’ in- 
srest, and supported his own grant. It was 
7 } purpose to offer any thing to him in 
rejudice of it. What he did was from a 
ood principle, and in the fear of God, and 
he adhered to it. But, though his 
in all was thirty years, yet after the 
iest of Babylon, and his decree for the 

‘of the Jews, some think that he 

d but three years, others seven, and 
her died or gave up that part of his 
nent, in which his successor was Aha- 
|. 6), called also Artazerzes (v. 7), sup- 
| to be the same that in heathen authors 
illed Cambyses, who had never taken such 
ance of the despised Jews as to con- 
aself for them, nor had he that know- 
‘of the God of Israel which his predeces- 
ad. ‘To him these Samaritans applied 
for an order to stop the building of 
ple; and they did it in the beginning 
reign, being resolved to lose no time 
they thought they had a king for their 
se. See how watchful the church’s 
are to take the first opportunity of 
a mischief; Jet not its friends be less 
todo itakindness. Here is, 
The general purport of the letter which 
sent to the king, to inform him of this 
ter. It is called (v. 6) an accusation 

it the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem. 

evil is the aecuser of the brethren (Rev. 
), and he carries on his malicious de- 
against them, not only by accusing them 
If before God, as.he did Job, but by 
as a lying spirit in the mouths of his 
ménts, whom heemploys to ree them 
> magistrates and kings and to make 
odious to the many and obnoxious to 
ighty. Marvel not if the same arts be 
ed to depreciate serious godliness. 
The persons concerned in writing this 
. The contrivers are named (v. 7) that 
d the thing, the writers (v. 8) that 
it into form, and the subscribers (v. 9) 
soneurred in it and joined with them 
Tepresentation, this misrepresentation 
Id call it. Now see here, 1. How the 
take counsel together against the Lord 
is temple, with their companions. The 
of the temple would do them no 
ky they appear against it with the 
lost ‘concern and virulence, perhaps be- 
se the prophets of the God of Israel had 
etold the famishing and perishing ofall 

ads of the heathen, Zeph. ii. 11; Jer. 
2. How the people concurred with 
‘im imagining this vain thing. They 
wed the cry, though ignorant of the 
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merits of the cause. Ail the several colonies 
of that plantation (nine are here mentioned), 
who had their denomination from the cities 
or countries of Assyria, Chaldea, Persia, 
&c., whence they came, set their hands, by 
their representatives, to this letter. Perhaps 
they were incensed against these returned 
Jews because many of the ten tribes were 
among them, whose estates they had got 
into their possession, and of whom they were 
therefore jealous, lest they should attempt 
the recovery of them hereafter. 

III. A copy of the letter itself, which Ezra 
inserts here out of the records of the king- 
dom of Persia, into which it had been en- 
tered; and it is well we have it, that we 
may see whence the like methods, still taken 
to expose good people and baffle good designs, 
are copied. 

1. They represent themselves as very loyal 
to the government, and greatly concerned for 
the honour and interest of it, and would have 
it thought that the king had no such loving 
faithful subjects in all his dominions as they 
were, none so sensible of their obligations 
to him, v.14. Because we are salted with the 
salt of the paluce (soit is in the margin), “we 
have our salary from the court, and could no 
more live without it than flesh could be pre- 
served without salt; or, as some think, their 
pay or pension was sent them in salt; or “‘ Be- 
cause we had our education in the palace, and 
were brought up at the king’s table,” as we 
find, Dan. i. 5. These were those whom he 
intended to prefer ; they did eat their portion 
of the king’s meat. “‘ Now, in consideration of 
this, it is not meet for us to see the king’s dis- 
honour ;” and therefore they urge him to stop 
the building of the temple, which would cer- 
tainly be the king’s dishonour more than any 
thing else. Note, A secret enmity to Christ 
and his gospel is often gilded over with a 
pretended affection to Czesar and his power. 
The Jews hated the Roman government, and 
yet, to serve a turn, could cry, We have no 
king but Cesar. But (to allude to this), if 
those that lived upon the crown thought 
themselves bound in gratitude thus to sup- 
port the interest of it, much more reason 
have we thus to argue ourselves intoa pious 
concern for God’s honour; we have our main- 
tenance from the God of heaven and are salted 
with his salt, live upon his bounty and are the 
care of his providence; and therefore it is not 
meet for us to seehis dishonour without resent- 
ing it and doing what we can to prevent it. 

2. They represent the Jewsas disloyal, 
and dangerous to the government, that 
Jerusalem was the rebellious and bad city 
(v. 12), hurtful to kings and provinces, v. 15. 
See how Jerusalem, the joy of the whole earth 
(Ps. xlviii. 2), is here reproached asthe scan- 


dal of the whole earth. .The enemiesof the © 


church could not dothe bad things they de- 

sign against it if they did not first give it a 

bad name. Jerusalem had been a loyal city 

to its rightful princes, and its present inh2- 
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‘The Jews misrepresented. 


bitants were as well affected to the king and 
his government as any of his provinces 
whatsoever. Daniel, who was a Jew, had 
lately approved himself so faithful to his 
prince that his worst enemies could find no 
fault in his management, Dan. vi. 4. But 
thus was Elijah most unjustly charged with 
troubling Israel, the apostles with turning the 
worldupsidedown, and Christ himself with per- 
verting the nation and forbidding to give tribute 
to Cesar; and we must not think it strange 
if the same game be still played. Now here, 

(1.) Their history of what was past was 
invidious, that within this city sedition had 
Leen moved of old time, and, for that cause, it 
was destroyed, v.15. It cannot be denied 
but that there was some colour given for this 
suggestion by the attempts of Jehoiakim 
and Zedekiah to shake off the yoke of the 
king of Babylon, which, if they had kept 
close to their religion and the temple they 
were now rebuilding, they would never have 
come under. But it must be considered, 
{1.] That they were themselves, and their 
ancestors, sovereign princes, and their efforts 
to recover their rights, if there had not been 
in them the violation of an oath, for aught 
I know, would have been justifiable, and 
successful too, had they taken the right 
method and made their peace with God first. 
[2.] Though these Jews, and their princes, 
had been guilty of rebellion, yet it was un- 
just therefore to fasten this as an indelible 
brand upon this city, as if that must for ever 
after go under the name of the rebellious and 
bad city. The Jews, in their captivity, had 
given such specimens of good behaviour as 
were sufficient, with any reasonable men, to 
roli away that one reproach ; for they were 
instructed (and we have reason to hope that 
they observed their instructions) to seek the 
peace of the city where they were captives 
and pray to the Lord for it, Jer. xxix. 7. It 
was therefore very unfair, though not un- 
common, thus to impute the iniquity of the 
fathers to the children. 

(2.) Their information concerning what was 
now doing was grossly false in matter of fact. 
Very careful they were to inform the king that 
the Jews had set up the walls of this city, nay, 
had finished them (so it is in the margin) and 
joined the foundations (v. 12), when this was 
far from being the case. They had only 
begun to build the temple, which Cyrus com- 
manded them to do, but, as for the walls, 
there was nothing done nor designed towards 
the repair of them, as appears by the condi- 
tion they were in many years after (Neh. i. 3), 
allin ruins. What shall be given, and what 
done, to these false tongues, nay, which is 
worse, these false pens? sharp arrows, doubt- 
less, of the mighty, and coals of juniper, Ps. 
exx. 3, 4. If they had not been perfectly 
lost to all virtue and honour they would not, 
and if they had not been very secure of the 
king’s countenance they durst not, have wris- 
ten that to the king which all their neigh- 
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bours knew to be a notorious | 
Prov. xxix. 12.° i Oe ce aoe 
(3.) Their prognostics of the consec 
were altogether groundless and absurd 
were very confident, and would hi 
king believe it upon their word, that 
city should be built, not only the Jews 
pay no toll, tribute, or custom (v. 13 
(since a great lie is as soon spoken as 
one) that the king would have no port 
all on this side the river (v. 16), that. 
countries on this side Euphrates wor 
stantly revolt,drawn in to do so by their 
ple; and, if the prince in possession 


connive at this, he would wrong, not 
himself, but his successors: Thou sh 
damage the revenue of the kings. § 
every line in this letter breathes bot 
subtlety and malice of the old serpent. 

17 Then sent the king an ar 
unto Rehum the chancellor, an 
Shimshai the scribe, and to th 
of their companions that dwell ix 
maria, and unto the rest beyone 
river, Peace, and at such a time, 
The letter which ye sent unto us 
been plainly read before me. 19 
I commanded, and search hath 
made, and it is found that 
of old time hath made imsurr 
against kings, and thaé rebellio: 
sedition have been made therein 
There have been mighty kings 
over Jerusalem, which have rulec 
all countries beyond the river; 
toll, tribute, and custom, 
unto them. 21 Give ye now 
mandment to cause these m 
cease, and that this city be not h 
ed, until another commandment 
be given from me. 22 Take 
now that ye fail not to do this: 
should damage grow to the hi 
the kings? 23 Now when tk 
of king Artaxerxes’ letter was reac 
fore Rehum, and Shimshai the se 
and their companions, they ¥ 
in haste to Jerusalem unto the. 
and made them to cease by fore 
power. 24 Then ceased the wa 
the house of God which is at Ji 
lem. So it ceased unto the sé 
year of the reign of Darius ki 
Persia. : ‘i 

Here we have, 

I. The orders which the king o 
gave, in answer to the information se 
by the Samaritans against the Jews 
suffered himself to be imposed upon b 
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of their petition concerning 
e Jews were now doing, but 
anted that the charge was true, 
y willing to gratify them with an 
ancil to stay proceedings. 1. He 
the records concerning Jerusa- 
found that it had indeed rebelled 
king of Babylon, and therefore 
as they called it, a bad city (v. 19), 
that in times past kings had 
there, to whom all the countries 
hat side the river had been tributaries 
90), and that therefore there was danger 
if ever they were able (which they were 
t likely to be) they would claim them 
Thus he says as they said, and pre- 
give a reason for so doing. See the 
s of princes, who must see and hear 
jer men’s eyes and ears, and give 
t upon things as they are repre- 
them, though often represented 
‘God’s judgment is always just be- 
= he sees things as they are, and it is 
rding to truth. 2. He appointed these 
maritans to stop the building of the city 
diately, till further orders should be 
about it, v. 21, 22. Neither they, in 
etter, nor he, in his order, make any 
m of the temple, and the building of 
ecause both they and he knew that 
ad not only a permission, but a com- 
from Cyrus to rebuild that, which 
these Samaritans -had not the confi- 
jo move for the repeal of. They spoke 
pf the city: ‘‘ Let not that be built,” 
asa city with walls and gates; “ what- 
ou do, prevent that, lest damage grow 
rt of the kings:’’ he would not that 
own should lose by his wearing it. 
The use which the enemies of the Jews 
of these orders, so fraudulently ob- 
; upon the receipt of them they went 
taste to Jerusalem, v.23. Their feet 
evil, Prov.i. 16. They were impa- 
the builders were served with this 
tion, which they produced as their 
to make them cease by force and 
As they abused the king in obtain- 
his order by their mis-informations, so 
abused him in the execution of it; for 
ar was only to prevent the walling of 
, but, having force and power on 
e, they construed it as relating to the 
for it was that to which they had anill 
which they only wanted some colour 
er the building of. There was indeed 
al clause in the order, to cause these 
cease, which had reference to their 
int about building the walls; but they 
it to the building of the temple. 
need we have to pray, not only for 
for all in authority under them, 
governors sent by them, because the 
and peaceableness of our lives, in 
ess and honesty, depend very much 
integrity and wisdom of inferior 
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consequence was that the work of the house 
of God ceased for a time, through the power 
and insolence of its enemies; and so, through 
the coldness and indifference of its friends, 
it stood still till the second year of Darius 


Hystaspes, for to me it seems clear by the ~ 


thread of this sacred history that it was that 
Darius, v. 24. Though now a stop was put 
to it by the violence of the Samaritans, yet 
that they might soon after have gone on by 
connivance, if they had had a due affection 
to the work, appears by this, that before 
they had that express warrant from the king 
for doing it (ch. vi.) they were reproved by 
the prophets for not doing it, ch. v. 1, com- 
pared with Hag.i.1, &c. If they had taken 
due care to inform Cambyses of the truth of 
this case, perhaps he would have recalled his 
order; but, for aught I know, some of the 
builders were almost as willing it should 
cease as the adversaries themselves were. At 
some periods the church has suffered more 
by the coldness of its friends than by the heat 
of its enemies; but both together commonly 
make. church-work slow work. 
CHAP. V. 


We left the temple-work at a full stop; but, being God's work, it 
shall be revived, and here we have an account of the reviving of 
it, It was hindered by might and power, but it was set a-going 
again “*ky the Spirit of the Lord of hosts.” Now here we are 
told how that blessed Spirit, I. Warmed its cool-hearted friends, 
and excited them to build, ver. 1,2. II. Cooled its hot-headed 
enemies, and brought them to better tempers; for, though they 
secretly disliked the work as much as those in the foregoing 
chapter, yet, 1. They were more mild towards the builders, ver. 
3—5. 2. They were more fair in their representation of tho 
matter to the king, of which we have here an account, ver. 6—17. 


HEN the prophets, Haggai the 
prophet, and Zechariah the son 

of Iddo, prophesied unto the Jews 
that were in Judah and Jerusalem in 
the name of the God of Israel, even 
unto them. 2 Then rose up Zerub- 


babel the son of Shealtiel, and Jeshua | 


the son of Jozadak, and began to 
build the house of God which is at 


Jerusalem: and with them were the 


prophets of God helping them. 


Some reckon that the building of the 
temple was suspended for only nine years ; 
I am willing to believe that fifteen years were 
the utmost. During this time they had an 
altar and a tabernacle, which no doubt they 
made use of. When we cannot do what we 
would we must do what we can in the ser- 
vice of God, and be sorry we can do no 
better. But the counsellors that were hired 
to hinder the work (ch. iv. 5) told them, and 
perhaps with a pretence to inspiration, that 
the time had not come for the building of the 
temple (Hag. i. 2), urging that it was long 
ere the time came for the building of Solo- 
mon’s temple; and thus the people were 
made easy in their own cetled houses, while 
God’s house lay waste. Now here we are 
told how life was put into that good cause 
which seemed to lie dead. 
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The case represented to Darius. 


[. They had two good ministers, who, in 
God’s name, earnestly persuaded them to put 
the wheel of businessin motionagain. Observe, 

1. Who these ministers were, namely, the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, who both 
began to prophesy in the second year of 
Darius, as appears, Hag. i..15; Zech, i. 1. 
Note, (1.) The temple of God among men 
is to be built by prophecy, not by secular 
force (that often hinders it, but seldom fur- 
thers it), but by the word of God. As the 
weapons of our warfare, so the instruments 
of our building, are not carnal, but. spiritual, 
and they are the ministers of the gospel that 
are the master-builders. (2.) It is the busi- 
ness of God’s prophets to stir up God’s 
people to that which is good, and to help 
them in it, to strengthen their hands, and, by 
suitable considerations fetched from the word 
of God, to quicken them to their duty and en- 
courage them in it. (3.) It is a sign that 
God has mercy in store for a people when he 
raises up prophets among them to be their 
helpers in the way and work of God, their 
guides, overseers, and rulers. 

2. To whom they were sent. They pro- 
phesied unto the Jews (for, as to them per- 
tained the giving of the law, so also the gift 
of prophecy, and therefore they are called 
the children of the prophets, Acts ili. 25, be- 
cause they were educated under their tuition 
and instruction), even unto them, upon them, 
even upon them (so it is in the original), as 
Ezekiel prophesied upon the dry bones, that 
they might live, Ezek. xxxvii. 4. They pro- 
phesied against them (so bishop Patrick), for 
they reproved them because they did not 
build the temple. The word of God, if it be 
not received now as a testimony to us, will be 
received another ‘day as a testimony against 
us, and will judge us. 

3. Who sent them. They prophesied in 
the name, or (as some read it) in the cause, 
or for the sake, of the God of Israel ; they spoke 
by commission from him, and argued from his 
authority over them, his interest in them, and 
the concern of his glory among them. 

Ii. They had two good magistrates, who 
were forward and active in this work. Ze- 
rubbabel their chief prince, and Jeshua their 
chief priest, v. 2. Those that are im places 
of dignity and power ought with their dig- 
nity to» put honour upon and with their 
power to put life into every good work: 
thus it becomes those that precede, and those 
that preside, with an exemplary care and 
zeal to fulfil all righteousness and to go before 
in a good work. ‘These great men thought 
it no disparagement to them, but a happi- 
ness, to be taught and prescribed to by the 
prophets of the Lord, and were glad of their 
help in reviving this good work. Read the 
first chapter of the prophecy of Haggai here 
(for that is the best comment on these two 
verses) and see what great things God does 
by his word, which he magnifies above all 
his name, and by his Spirit working with it. 
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3 At the s 
Tatnai, sovenaeal 


companions, and sae thus 
Who hath commanded you 
this house, and to fo up 
4 Then said we unto them tte 
manner, What are the names 0 
men that make this building ? £ 
the eye of their God was 
elders of the Jews, that they 
not cause them to cease, till the 
ter came to Darius: and ther , 
returned answer by letter concer 
this matter. 6 The copy of the 
ter that Tatnai, governor on this 
the river, and Shethar-boznai, an 
companions the Apharsachites, 
were on this side the river, sent 
Darius the king: 7 They sent z 
unto him, wherem was written | 
Unto Darius the king, all p a 
Be it known unto the kings th 
went into the province of Ju 
the house of the great God, 1 
builded with great stones, and ti 
is laid in the walls, and this 
goeth fast on, and prospereth in 
hands. 9 Then asked we’ th 
ders, and said unto them thus, 
commanded you to build this h 
and to make up these walls? | 
asked their names also, to ¢ 
thee, that we might write the r 
of the men that were the 
them. 11 And thus they ret 
answer, saying, We are the 
of the God of heaven and earth 
build the house that was bi 
these many years ago, which a 
king of Israel builded and set w 
But after that our fathers ha¢ 
voked the God of heaven unto 
he gave them into the hand o 2m 
chadnezzar the king of Babylo 
Chaldean, who destroyed thi 
and carried the people away in < 
bylon. 13 But im the first yi 
Cyrus the king of Babylon he 
king Cyrus made a deeree fo 
this house of God. 14 And th 
sels also of gold and silver 0 
house of God, which Nebue 
took out. of the temple that ; 
Jerusalem, and brought them it 
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e was Sheshbazzar, whom 
e governor; 15 And said 
‘ake these vessels, go, carry 
the temple that zs in Jeru- 
d let the house of God be 
n his place. 16 Then came 
ae Sheshbazzar, and laid the 
m of the house of God which 
Jerusalem: and since that time 
én until now hath it been in building, 
d yet it is not finished. 17 Now 
efore, if i¢ seem good to the king, 
sre be search made in the king’s 
re house, which is there at Ba- 
on, whether it be so, that a decree 
made of Cyrus the king to build 
is house of God at Jerusalem, and 
é king send his pleasure to us 
ning this matter. 
ve here, I. The cognizance which 
shbours soon took of the reviving 
odwork. A jealous eye, it seems, 
upon them, and no sooner did the 
of God stir up the friends of the temple 
for it than the evil spirit stirred up 
es to appear against it. While the 
built and ceiled their own houses 
emies gave them no molestation (Hag. 
jough the king’s order was to put a 
e building of the city (ch. iv. 21); 
‘they fell to work again at the 
‘then the alarm was taken, and all 
ere at work to hinder them, v. 3, 4. 
rsaries are here named: Tatnai and 
-boznai. ‘The governors we read of 
were, it is probable, displaced at the 
g of this reign, as is usual. It is 
y of princes often to change their 
s, proconsuls, and rulers of provinces. 
though real enemies to the building 
temple, were men of better temper 
other, and made some conscience of 
h. If all men have not faith (2 
. 2), it is well some have, and a 
mour, ‘The church’s enemies are 
equally wicked and unreasonable. 
orian begins to relate what passed 
the builders and those inquisitors 
but breaks off his account, and re- 
the ensuing copy of the letter they sent 
king, where the same appears more 
ad at large, which he began to abridge 
‘make an extract out of, though, 
d thoughts, he inserted the whole. 
care which the divine Providence 
this good work (v. 5): The eye of 
was upon the elders of the Jews, 
active in the work, so that their 
uld not cause them to cease, as 
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they would have done, till the matter came 
to Darius. They desired they would only 
cease till they had instructions from the king 
about it. But they would not so much as 
yield them that, for the eye of God was upon 
them, even their God. And, 1. That baffled 
their enemies, infatuated and enfeebled them, 
and protected the builders from their mali- 
cious designs. While we are employed in 
God’s work we are taken under his special 
protection; his eye is upon us for good, 
seven eyes upon one stone in his temple; see 
Zech. iil. 9; iv.10. 2. That quickened them. 
The elders of the Jews saw the eye of God 
upon them, to observe what they did and own 
them in what they did well, and then they 
had courage enough to face their enemies 
and to go on vigorously with their work, 
notwithstanding all the opposition they met 
with. Our eye upon God, observing his 
eye upon us, will keep us to our duty and 
encourage us in it when the difficulties are 
ever so discouraging. E 

III. The account they sent to the king of 
this matter, in which we may observe, 

1. How fully the elders of the Jews gave 
the Samaritans an account of their proceed- 
ings. They, finding them both busy and 
prosperous, that all hands were at work to 
run up this building and that it went on 
rapidly, put these questions to them : —“‘ By 
what authority do you do these things, and 
who gave you that authority? Who set you 
to work? Have you that which will bear 
you out?” To this they answered that they 
had sufficient warrant to do what they did; 
for, (1.) “‘ We are the servants of the God of 
heaven and earth. The God we worship is 
not a local deity, and therefore we cannot be 
charged with making a faction, or setting up 
a sect, in building this temple to his honour: 
but we pay our homage to a God on whom 
the whole creation depends, and therefore 
ought to be protected and assisted by all 
and hindered by none.” It is the wisdom 
as well as duty of kings to countenance the 
servants of the God of heaven. (2.) “We 
have a prescription to this house; it was 
built for the honour of our God by Solomon 
many ages ago. It is no novel invention of 
our own; we are but raising the foundations 
of many generations,” Isa. lviii.12. (3.) “It 
was to punish us for our sins that we were, 
for a time, put out of the possession of this 
house ; not because the gods of the nations 
had prevailed against our God, but because 
we had provoked him (v. 12), for which he 
delivered us and our temple into the hands 
of the king of Babylon, but never intended 
thereby to put a final period to our religion. 
We were only suspended for a time, not de- 
prived for ever.” (4.) ‘We have the royal 
decree of Cyrus to justify us and bear us out 
in what we do. He not only permitted and 
allowed us, but charged and commanded us 
to build this house (». 13), and to build it in 
its place (v. 15), the same place where it had 
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The favourable decree of Darius. 
stood before.” He ordered this, not only in 
compassion to the Jews, but in veneration of 
their God, saying, He is the God. He also 
delivered the vessels of the temple to one 
whom he entrusted to see them restored to 
their ancient place and use, v.14. And they 
had these to show in confirmation of what 
they alleged. (5.) ‘‘ The building was begun 
according to this order as soon as ever we 
had returned, so that we have not forfeited 
the benefit of the order for want of pursuin 
it in time; still it has been in building, but, 
because we have met with opposition, it is 
not finished.” But, observe, they mention 
not the falsehood and malice of the former 
governors, nor make any complaint of them, 
though they had cause enough, to teach us 
not to render bitterness for bitterness, nor 
the most just reproach for that which is 
most unjust, but to think it enough if we 
can obtain fair treatment for the future, 
without an invidious reference to former in- 
juries, v. 16. ‘This is the account they give 
of their proceedings, not asking what autho- 
rity they had to examine them, nor upbraid- 
ing them with their idolatry, and supersti- 
tions, and medley religion. Let us learn 
hence with meekness and fear to give a rea- 
son of the hope that is mm us (1 Pet. il. 15), 
rightly to understand, and then readily to 
declare, what we do in God’s service and 
why we do it. 

2. How fairly the Samaritans represented 
this to the king. (1.) They called the temple 


at Jerusalem the house of the great God 


(v. 8); for though the Samaritans, as it 
should seem, had yet gods many and lords 
many, they owned the God of Israel to be 
the great God, who is above all gods. “It is 
the house of the great God, and therefore we 
dare not oppose the building of it without 
orders from thee.” (2.) They told him truly 
what was done, not stating, as their prede- 
cessors did, that they were fortifying the city 
as if they intended war, but only that they 
were rearing the temple as those that in- 
tended worship, v. 8. (3.) They fully re- 
presented their plea, told him what they had 
to say for themselves, and were willing that 
the cause should be set iri a true light. (4.) 
They left it to the king to consult the records 
whether Cyrus had indeed made such a de- 
cree, and then to give directions as he should 
think fit, v.17. We have reason to think 
that if Artaxerxes, in the foregoing chapter, 
had had the Jews’ cause as fairly represented 
to him as it was here to Darius, he would 
not have ordered the work to be hindered. 
God’s people could not be persecuted if they 
were not belied, could not be baited if they 
were net dressed up in bears’ skins. Let 
but the cause of God and truth be fairly 
stated, and fairly heard, and it will keep its 
ground. 
CHAP. VI. 


How solemnly the foundation of the temple was laid we read 
ch. iii, How slowly the building went on, aad with how much 
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difficulty, we found ch. 
stone was at Jength broug 
chapter; and even we, 
it, may ery, ** Grace, grace 
fect; it may be slow work, 
here, I. A recital of the dec 
temple, ver. 1—5. Il. The e 
order from Darius for the pe: 
IIL, The finishing of it thereupon, 13—15. 
dedication of it when it was built (yer. 16— 
selling of it (as | may say) with the celebration 
ver. 19—22. And now we may say that in Judah an 
things went wel, very well. 


HEN Darius the king made 

cree, and search was made 
house of the rolls, where the tre 
were laid up in Babylon. 
there was found at Achmetha, 
palace that 7s in the province o 
Medes, a roll, and therein was 
cord thus written: 3 In th 
year of Cyrus the king the same 
the king made a decree concern 
house of God at Jerusalem, I 
house be builded, the place 
they offered sacrifices, and k 
foundations thereof be strongly 
the height thereof threescore | 
and the breadth thereof thre 
cubits; 4 With three rows ol 
stones, and a row of new timbe 
let the expences be given out 
king’s house: 5 And also | 
golden and silver vessels of the 
of God, which Nebuchadnezzi 
forth out of the temple which 
rusalem, and brought unto B 
be restored, and brought a 
the temple which is at J 
every one to his place, and plae 
in the house of God. 6 N: 
fore, Tatnai, governor beyo 
ver, Shethar-boznai, and you 
panions the Apharsachites, wl 
beyond theriver, be ye farfrom t 
7 Let the work of this house 
alone; let the governor of th 
and the elders of the Jews 
house of God in his place. 8° 
over I make a decree what y 
to the elders of these Jews 
building of this house of 
the king’s goods, even of the 
beyond the river, forthwith e 
be given unto these men, that 
not hindered. 9 And that whi 
have need of, both young bu 
and rams, and ja ee th 
offermgs of the God of hea 
salt, wine, and oil, according 
pointment of the priests w 
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let it be given them day 
‘without fail: 10 That they 
sacrifices of sweet savours 
e God of heaven, and pray for 

f the king, and of his sons. 
30 I have made a decree, that 
pever shall alter this word, let 
ar be pulled down from his house, 
being set up, let him be hanged 
pn ; and let his house be made a 
hill for this. 12 And the God 
hath caused his name to dwell 
‘destroy all kings and people, 
Shall put to their hand to alter 
to destroy this house of God 
hisatJerusalem. I Darius have 
decree; let it be done with 


have here, I. The decree of Cyrus for 


tans referred because the Jews 
and perhaps hoped it would not 
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The favourable decree of Darius. 
(1.) He forbids his officers to do any thing 
in opposition to the building of the temple. 
€ manner of expression intimates that he 
knew they had a mind to hinder it: Be you 
Far hence (v. 6); let the work of this house of 
God alone, v.7. Thus was the wrath of the 
enemy made to praise God and the remainder 
thereof did he restrain. 

(2.) He orders them out of his own revenue 
| to assist the builders with money, [1.] For 
carrying on the building, v. 8. Herein he 
pursues the example of Cyrus, v. 4. [2.] 
For maintaining the sacrifices there when it 
was built, v.9. He ordered that they should 
be supplied with every thing they wanted 
both for burnt-offerings and meat-offerings 


ilding of the temple repeated. “To this | 


He was content it should be a rent-charge 
upon his revenue, and ordered it to be paid 
every day, and this without fail, that they 
might offer sacrifices and prayers with them 
(for the patriarchs, when they offered sacri- 
fice, called on the name of the Lord, so did 
Samuel, Elijah, and others) for the life (that 
is, the happiness and prosperity) of the king 
and his sons, v. 10._ See here how he gives 
honour, First, To Israel’s God, whom he 


ad, and then their plea would be over- 
and a stop put to their work. Search 
fdered to be made for it among the re- 
= for, it seems, the tribes had not taken 
D provide themselves with an authentic 
‘it, which might have stood them in 
stead, but they must appeal to the ori- 
~ Tt was looked for in Babylon (v. 1), 
yrus was when he signed it. But, 
jt was not found there, Darius did not 
that a pretence to conclude that there- | 
ere was no such decree, and thereupon 
p judgment against the Jews; but it is | 
ble, having himself heard that such a_| 
was certainly made, he ordered the 
tm other places to be searched, and at 
ih it was found at Achmetha, in the pro- 
a fthe Medes, v.2. Perhaps some that 
destroy it, yet hid it there, out of 
to the Jews, that they might lose the | 
mefit of it. But Providence so ordered 
at it came to light; and it is here inserted, 
35. 1. Here is a warrant for the build- 
@ of the temple: Let the house of God at 
lem, yea, let that house be built (so it 
je read), within such and such dimen- 
‘and with such and such materials. 2. 
varrant for the taking of the expenses of 
nilding out of the king’s revenue, v. 4. 
not find that they had received what 
re ordered them, the face of things at 
ing soon changed. 3. A warrant for 
foring of the vessels and utensils of 
iple, which Nebuchadnezzar had taken 
®. 5), with an order that the priests, 
*s ministers, should return them 
it places in the house of God. 
"he confirmation of it by a decree of Da- 
rounded upon it and in pursuance of it. 
The decree of Darius is very explicit 
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ealls once and again the God of heaven. 
Secondly, To his ministers, in ordering his 
commissioners to give out supplies for the 
temple service at the appointment of the 
priests. Those that thought to control them 
must now be, in this matter, at their com- 
mand. It was a new thing for God’s priests 
to have such an interest in the public money. 
Thirdly, To prayer: That they may pray 
Sor the life cf the king. He knew they were 


a praying people, and had heard that God ~ 


was nigh to them in all that which they 
called upon him for. He was sensible he 
needed their prayers and might receive bene- 
fit by them, and was kind to them in order 
that he might have an interest in their 
prayers. It is the duty of God’s people to 
pray for those that are in authority over 
them, not owly for the good and gentle, but 
also for the froward; but they are parti- 
cularly bound in gratitude to pray for their 
protectors and benefactors; and it is the wis- 
dom of princes to desire their prayers, and to 
engage them. Let not the greatest princes 
despise the prayers of the meanest saints; 
it is desirable to have them for us, and 
dreadful to have them against us. 

(3.) He enforces his decree with a penalty 
(vw. 11): “ Let none either oppose the work 
and service of the temple or withhold the 
supports granted to it by the crown upon 
pain of death. If any alter this decree, let 
him be (hanged before his own door as_we 
say), hanged upon a beam of his own house, 
and, as an execrable man, let his house be 
made a dunghill.” 

(4.) He entails a divine curse upon ail 
those kings and people that should ever 
have any hand in the destruction of this 
house, v. 12. What he could not do him- 
self for the protection of the temple he 
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The favourable decree of Darius. 
desired that God, to whom vengeance belongs, 
would do. ‘This bespeaks him zealous in 
the cause; and though this temple was, at 
length, most justly destroyed by the righteous 
hand of God, yet perhaps the Romans, who 
were the instruments of that destruction, felt 
the effects of this curse, for that empire sen- 
sibly declined ever after. 

2. From all this we learn, (1.) That the 
heart of kings is in the hand of God, and he 
turns it which way soever he pleases; what 
they are he makes them to be, for he is King 
of kings. (2.) That when God’s time has 
come for the accomplishing of his gracious 
purposes concerning his church he will raise 
up instruments to promote them from whom 
such good service was not expected. The 
earth sometimes helps the woman (Rev. xii. 
16), and those are made use of for the defence 
of religion who have little religion them- 
selves. (3.) That what is intended for the 
prejudice of the church has often, by the 
overruling providence of God, been made 
serviceable to it, Phil. i. 12. The enemies 
of the Jews,, in appealing to Darius, hoped 
to get an order to suppress them, but, in- 
stead of that, they got an order to supply 
them. Thus out of the eater comes forth 
meat. ‘(he apocryphal Esdras (or Ezra), 
Book I. ch. iii. and iv., gives another account 
of this decree in favour of the Jews, that 
Darius had vowed that if ever he came to 
the kingdom he would build the temple at 
Jerusalem, and that Zerubbabel, who was one 
of his attendants (whereas it is plain here 
that he was now at Jerusalem), for making 
an ingenious discourse before him on that 
subject (Great is the truth and will prevail), 
was told to ask what recompence he would, 
and asked only for this order, in pursuance 
of the king’s vow. 


13. Then Tatnai, governor on this 
side the river, Shethar-boznai, and 
their companions, according to that 
which Darius the king’ had sent, so 
they did speedily. 14 And the elders 
of the Jews builded, and they pros- 
pered through the prophesying of 
Haggai the prophet and Zechariah the 
son of Iddo. And they builded, and 
finished it, according to the command- 
ment of the God of Israel, and accord- 
ing to the commandment of Cyrus, 
and Darius, and Artaxerxes king of 
Persia. 15 And this house was finish- 
ed on the third day of the month Adar, 
which was in the sixth year of the 
reign of Darius the king. 16 And the 
children of Israel, the priests, and the 
Levites, and the rest of the children 
of the captivity, kept the dedication 
of this house of God with joy, 17 


house of God a 
two hundred rai 
lambs; and fora sin ¢ 
Israel, twelve he goats, acec rd 
the number of the tribes of 
18 And they set the priests i n 
divisions, and the Levites i L 
courses, for the service of God,’ 

is at Jerusalem ; as it is written i 
book of Moses. 19 And the 
of the captivity kept the passover 
the fourteenth day of the first m: 
20 For the priests and the 
were purified together, all of then m 
pure, and killed the passover 
the children of the captivity, at 
their brethren the priests, an 
themselves. 21 And the childr 
Israel, which were come a pt 
captivity, and all such as h 
themselves unto them from i 

ness of the heathen of the land, t 
the Lorp God of Israel, did ea 
And kept the feast of ur 
bread seven days with joy: 
Lorp had made them joy 
turned the heart of the king! 0 
syria unto them, to stren en 
hands in the work of the house of 

the God of Israel. 


Here we have, I. The Jews’ oneal 
their friends. When they received thi 
from the king they came with as m 
to encourage and assist the work 
predecessors had done to put a 
ch. iv. 23. What the king ordered 
and, because they would not be thou 
do it with reluctance, they did it s 
v.13. Theking’s moderation made ther 
trary to their own inelination, mode 

II. The building of the temple ca 
and finished in a little time, v. 14, 15. 
the elders of the Jews built with ck erf 
For aught I know, the elders the 
laboured at it with their own hands; 
they did, it was no ieee tor 
eldership, but an encouragement to h 
workmen. 1. They found themselves 
to it by the commandment of the G 
who had given them power that 
use it in his service. 2. They f 
selves shamed into it by the co 
of the heathen kings, Cyrus form: 
now, and Artaxerxes some time 
the elders of the Jews be remiss 
work when these foreign prince! 
warm init? Shall native Is: 
their pains and care about this 


ot to be at the expense of 
nd themselves encouraged 
prophesying of Haggai and 
, it is likely, represented to 
op Patrick suggests) the won- 
of God in inclining the heart 
of Persia to favour them thus. 
work went on so prosperously 
years’ time, it was brought to 


el ch 
he building, but it will be finished 
en the mystical body is completed. 
liever is a living temple, building up 
his most holy faith. Much oppo- 
ven to this work by Satan and our 
tions. We trifle, and proceed in 
‘many stops and pauses; but he that 
ae good work will see it performed, 
‘bring forth judgment unto victory. 
¢ men will be made perfect. 
dedication of the temple. When 
it, being designed only for sacred 
showed by an example how it should 
| which (says bishop Patrick) is the 
sense of the word dedicate. They 
J upon it with solemnity and probably 
blic declaration of the separating of 
mmon uses and the surrender of it 
honour of God, to be employed in his 
_ 1. The persons employed in this 
rere not only the priests and Le- 
who officiated, but the children of Israel, 
2 of each of the twelve tribes, though 
d Benjamin were the chief, and the 
children of the captivity or trans- 
, which intimates that there were 
des the children of Israel, of other 
, who transported themselves with 
d became proselytes to their religion, 
e read it, even the remnant of the 
of the captivity, and then, we may 
tice is hereby taken of their mean 
licted condition, because the consider- 
of that helped to make them devout 
serious in this and other religious exer- 
, Asadchange! The children of Israel 
ome children of the captivity, and 
ippears but a remnant of them, accord- 
that prediction (Isa. vil. 3), Shear- 
The remnant shall return. 2. The 
es that were offered upon this occa- 
e bullocks, rams, and lambs (v. 17), 
t-offerings and peace-offerings ; not 
mpared, in number, with what had 
ed at the dedication of Solomon’s 
, being according to their present 
hey were accepted, for, after a great 
affliction, the abundance of their joy, 
ir deep poverty, abounded to the riches 
erality, 2 Cor. viii. 2. These hun- 
sre more to them than Solomon’s 
is were to him. But, besides these, 
twelve he-goats for sin-offerings, 
tribe, to make atonement for 
hich they looked upon as neces- 
ler to the acceptance of their ser- 
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.|and attend on them with pleasure. 
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Completion of the second temple. 
vices. Thus, by getting iniquity taken away, 
they would free themselves from that which 
had been the sting of their late troubles, and 
which, if not removed, would be a worm at 
the root of their present comforts. 3. This 
service was performed with joy. ‘They were 
all glad to see the temple built and the con- 
cerns of it in so good a posture. Let us 
learn to welcome holy ordinances with joy 
Let us 
serve the Lord with gladness. Whatever we 
dedicate to God, let it be done with joy that 
he will please to accept of it. 4. When they 
dedicated the house they settled the house- 
hold. Small comfort could they have in the 
temple without the temple service, and there- 
fore they set the priests in their divisions and 
the Levites in their courses, v.18. Having 
set up the worship of God in this dedication, 
they took care to keep it up, and made the 
book of Moses their rule, to which they had 
an eye in this establishment. Though the 
temple service could not now be performed 
with so much pomp and plenty as formerly, 
because of their poverty, yet perhaps it was 
performed with as much purity and close 
adherence to the divine institution as ever, 
which was the true glory of it. No beauty 
like the beauty of holiness. 

IV. The celebration of the passover in the 
newly-erected temple. Now that they were 
newly delivered out of their bondage in Ba- 
bylon it was seasonable to commemorate 
their deliverance out of their bondage in 
Egypt. Fresh mercies should put us in 
mind of former mercies. We may suppose 
that they had kept the passover, after a sort, 
every year since their return, for they had 
an altar and a tabernacle. But they were 
liable to frequent disturbances from their 
enemies, were straitened for room, and had 
not conyeniencies about them, so that they _ 
could not do it with due solemnity till the 
temple was built; and now they made a 
joyful festival of it, it falling out in the next 
month after the temple was finished and 
dedicated, v.19. Notice is here taken, 1. Of 
the purity of the priests and Levites that 
killed the passover, v. 20. In Hezekiah’s 
time the priests were many of them under 
blame for not purifying themselves. But 
now it is observed, to their praise, that they ” 
were purified together, as one man (so the 
word is); they were unanimous both in their 
resolutions and in their endeavours to make 
and keep themselves ceremonially clean for 
this solemnity; they joined together in their 
preparations, that they might help one an- 
other, so that all of them were pure, to a 
man. The purity of ministers adds much to 
the beauty of their ministrations; so does 
their unity. 2. Of the proselytes that com- 
municated with them in this ordinance: Al? 


‘such as had separated themselves unto them, 


had left their country and the superstitions 
of it and cast in their lot with the Israel or 
God, and had turned from the filthiness of the 


Ezra’s arrival at Jerusalem. 


heathen of the land, both their idolatries and| which the Lorb | 


immoralities, to seek the Lord God of Israel as 
their God, did eat the passover. See how 
the proselytes, the converts, are described. 
They separated themselves from the filthiness 
of sin and fellowship with sinners, joined 
themselves with the Israel of God in con- 
formity and communion, and set themselves 
to seek the God of Israel; and those that 
do so in sincerity, though strangers and fo- 
reigners, are welcome to eat of the gospel 
feast, as fellow-citizens with the saints and of 
the household of God. 3. Of the great plea- 
sure and satisfaction wherewith they kept 
the feast of unleavened bread, v. 22. The 
Lord had made them joyful, had given them 
both cause to rejoice and hearts to rejoice. 
It was now about twenty years since the 
foundation of this temple was laid, and we 
may suppose the old men that then wept at 
the remembrance of the first temple were 


most of them dead by this time, so that now 
there were no tears mingled with their joys. 
Those that are, upon good grounds, joyful, 
have therefore reason to be thankful, because 
it is God that makes them to rejoice. He is 


~the fountain whence all the streams of our 


joy flow. God has promised to all those who 
take hold of his covenant that he will make 
them joyful in his house of prayer. The par- 
ticular occasion they had for joy at this time 
was that God had turned the heart of the 
emperor to them, to strengthen their hands. 
If those that have been, or who we feared 
would have been, against us, prove to be for 
us, we may rejoice in it as a token for good, 
that our ways please the Lord (Prov. xvi. 7), 
and he must have the glory of it. 
CHAP. VII. 


Ezra’s precious name saluted us, at first, in the title of the book, 
but in the history we have not met with it till this chapter intro- 
duces him into public action in another reign, that of Artaxerxes. 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua we will suppose, by this time, to have 
grown old, if not gone off; nor do we hear any more of Haggai 
and Zechariah; they have finished their testimony. What shall 
become of the cause of God and Israel when these useful instru- 
ments are laid aside? Trust God, who has the residue of the 
Spirit, to raise up others in their room. Ezra here, and Nehe- 
miah in the next book, are as serviceable in their days as those 
were in theirs. Here is, I. An account, in general, of Ezra 
himself, and of his expedition to Jerusalem for the public good, 
ver. 1—10. II. A copy of the commission which Artaxerxes gave 
him, ver. 11—26. III. His thankfulness to God for it, ver. 27, 
28. The next chapter will give us a more particular narrative 
of his associates, his journey, and his arriyal at Jerusalem, 


OW after these things, in the 
reign of Artaxerxes king of Per- 

sia, Ezra the son of Seraiah, the son 
of Azariah, the son of Hilkiah, 2 
The son of Shallum, the son of Zadok, 
the son of Ahitub, 3 The son of 
Amariah, the son of Azariah, the son 
of Meraioth, 4 The son of Zerahiah, 
the son of Uzzi, the son of Bukki, 5 
The son of Abishua, the son of Phine- 
has, the son of Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron the chief priest: 6 This Ezra 
went up from Babylon; and he was a 
ready scribe in the law of Moses, 


: 


therefore think that Seraiah was 


given: and the 
his request, according to 1 
the Lorp his God upon him. 
there went up some of the chil 
Israel, and of the priests, and t 
vites, and the singers, and the r 
and the Nethinims, unto Jerv 
in the seventh year of Artaxer 
king. 8 And he came to Jer 
in the fifth month, which wa. 
seventh year of the king. 9 Fi 
the first day of the first me 

he to go up from Babylon, and 
first day of the fifth month ca 
to Jerusalem, according to thi 
hand of his God upon him. | 
Ezra had prepared his heart 
the law of the Lorn, and to do 
to teach in Israel statutes and 
ments. ee 


Here is, I. Ezra’s pedigree. He: 
of the sons of Aaron, a priest. Hi 
chose to be an instrument of good t 
that he might put honour upon th 
hood, the glory of which had bee 
eclipsed by the captivity. He is sa 
the son of Seraiah, that Seraiah, as 
posed, whom the king of Babylon 
death when he sacked Jerusalem, ‘ 
xxv. 18,21. If we take the short 
putation, it was seventy-five years $i 
raiah died; many reckon it much 
and, because they suppose Ezra ¢: 
the prime of his time to public 


mediate parent, but his grandfath 
grandfather, but that he was the fi 
person that occurred in his geneal 
wards, which is carried up here as 
Aaron, yet leaving out many for 
sake, which may be supplied from — 
vi. 4, &c. He was a younger brothe 
father was Jozadak, the father of Je 
that he was not high priest, but nea 
to the high priest. f 
II. His character. Though of th 
house, his personal qualifications mé 
very eminent. 1. He was a man | 
learning, a scribe; a ready seribe, in 
of Moses, v. 6. He was very much 
sant with the scriptures, especi 
ings of Moses, had the words 
well acquainted with the sense 
of them. It is to be feared that 
low among the Jews in Babyli 
was instrumental to revive it. 
say that he collected and coll 
copies of the law he could find 
lished an accurate edition of 
prophetical books, historical 
that were given by divine ins 


~~ oo 
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jition of the prophecies and his- 
his own time. If he was raised 
d qualified and inclined to do 
ations have reason to call him 
i to bless God for him. God 
he Jews prophets and scribes, Matt. 
. Ezra went under the latter deno- 
m. Now that prophecy was about to 
was time to promote scripture-know- 
ursuant to the counsel of God by the 
e prophets, Mal. iv. 4. Remember 
‘Moses. Gospel ministers are called 
es instructed to the kingdom of heaven 
fatt. xiii. 52), New-Testament scribes. It 
a pity that such a worthy name as this 

jould be worn, as it was in the degenerate 
he Jewish church, by men who were 
d enemies to Christ and his gospel 
0 you, scribes and Pharisees), who 
ned in the letter of the law, but 
to the spirit of it. 2. He was a 
an of great piety and holy zeal (v. 10): He 
ud prepared his heart to seek the law of the 
wd, &e. (1.) That which he chose for his 
was the law of the Lord. The Chal- 
‘among whom he was born and bred, 
amed for literature, especially the study 
Stars, to which, being a studious man, 
fay suppose that Ezra was tempted to 
himself. But he got over the tempta- 

; the law of his God was more to him 
j all the writings of their magicians and 
, which he knew enough of with 
m to despise them. (2.) He sought 
of the Lord, that is, he made it his 
to enquire into it, searched the 
, and sought the knowledge of 
his mind and will, in the scriptures, 
is to be found there, but not without 
(3.)' He made conscience of doing 
ding to it; he set it before him as his 
med his sentiments and temper by 
managed himself in his whole con- 
ation according to it. This use we must 
of our knowledge of the scriptures; 
ppy are we if we do what we know of 
of God. (4.) He set himself to 
rael the statutes and judgments of 
. What he knew he was willing to 
icate for the good of others; for the 
tion of the Spirit is given to every man 
withal. But observe the method: 
t learned and then taught, sought the 
‘the Lord and so laid up a good trea- 
and then instructed others and laid 
the had laid up. He also first did 
en taught, practised the command- 
himself and then directed others in 
actice of them; thus his example con- 
sd his doctrine. (5.) He prepared his 
0 do all this, or he fixed his heart. 
pains in his studies, and thoroughly 
d himself for what he designed, and 
‘on resolution to proceed and perse- 
them, and thus he became a ready 
_ Moses in Egypt, Ezra in Babylez. 
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for eminent services to the church. 


III. His expedition to Jerusalem for the © 


good of his country: He went up from Baby- 
lon (v. 6), and, in four months’ time, came to 
Jerusalem, v. 8. It was strange that such a 
man as he staid so long in Babylon after his 
brethren had gone up; but God sent him 
not thither till he had work for him to do 
there; and none went but those whose spirits 
God raised to go up. Some think that this 
Artaxerxes was the same with that Darius 
whose decree we had (ch. vi.), and that Ezra 
came the very year after the temple was 
finished: that was the sixth year, this the 
seventh (v. 8), so Dr. Lightfoot. My worthy 
and learned friend, lately deceased, Mr. Tal- 
lents, in his chronological tables, places it 
about fifty-seven years after the finishing of 
the temple; others further on. I have only 


to observe, 1. How kind the king was to him. © 


He granted him all his request, whatever he 
desired to put him into a capacity to serve 
his country. 2. How kind his people were 
to him. When he went many more went 
with him, because they desired not to stay 
in Babylon when he had gone thence, and 
because they would venture to dwell in Je- 
rusalem when he had gone thither. 3. How 
kind his God was tohim. He obtained this 
favour from his king and country by the 
good hand of the Lord that was upon hin, v. 
6,9. Note, Every creature is that to us 
which God makes it to be, and from him our 
judgment proceeds. As we must see the 
events that shall occur inthe hand of God,. 
so we must see the hand of God in the events: 
that do occur, and acknowledge him with: 
thankfulness when we have reason to call it. 
his good hand. 


11 Now this zs the copy of the let- 
ter that the king Artaxerxes gave 
unto Ezra the priest, the scribe, ever: 
a scribe of the words of the command- 
ments of the Lorn, and of his sta- 
tutes to Israel. 12 Artaxerxes, king 
of kings, unto Ezra the priest, a scribe: 
of the law of the God of heaven, per- 
fect peace, and at sucha time. 13 I 


make a decree, that all they of the peo 


ple of Israel, and of his priests and 
Levites, in my realm, which are mind 
ed of their own free will to go up to 
Jerusalem, go with thee. 14 Foras- 
much as thou art sent of the king, and 
of his seven counsellors, to enquire 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem, ac- 
cording to the law of thy God which 
ts in thine hand: 15 And to ca’ 

the silver and gold, which the king 
and his counsellors have freely offered 
unto the God of Israel, whose habi- 
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he \ The decree of Artaxerzes. 
anon of the Old Testament, | and both in captivity, were wonderfully fitted 
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The journey of Ezra and others. 


done more for the honour of God and the 
furtherance of religion? 


27 Blessed be the Lornp God of our 
fathers, which hath put such a thing as 
this in the king’s heart, to beautify the 
house of the Lorp which és in Jerusa- 
lem: 28 And hath extended mercy 
unto me before the king, and his coun- 
sellors, and before all the king’s migh- 
ty princes. And I was strengthened 
as the hand of the Lornp my God was 
upon me, and I gathered together out 
of Israel chief men to go up with me. 


Ezra cannot proceed in his story without 
inserting his thankful acknowledgment of 
the goodness of God to him and his people 
in this matter. Assoon as he has concluded 
the king’s commission, instead of subjoining, 
God save the king (though that would have 
been proper enough), he adds, Blessed be the 
Lord ; for we must 2n every thing give thanks, 
and, whatever occurrences please us, we must 
own God’s hand in them, and praise his 
name. ‘Two things Ezra blessed God for:— 
1. For his commission. _ We suppose he 
kissed the king’s hand for it, but that was 
not all- Blessed be God (says he) that put such 
athing as this into the king’s heart. “God can 
put things into men’s hearts which would not 
arise there of themselves, and into their heads 
too, both by his providence and by his grace, 
in things pertaining both to life and godli- 
ness. If any good appear to be in our own 
hearts, or in the hearts of others, we must 
own it was God that put it there, and bless 
him for it; for it is he that worketh in us 
both to will and to do that-which is good. 
When princes and magistrates act for the 
suppression of vice, and the encouragement 
of religion, we must thank God that put it 
into their hearts to do so, as much as if they 
had granted us some particular favour. When 
God’s house was built Ezra rejoiced in what 
was done to beautify it We read not of any 
orders given to paint or gild it, or to garnish 
it with precious stones, but to be sure that 
the ordinances of God were administered 
there constantly, and carefully, and exactly 
according to the institution; and that was in- 
deed the beautifying of the temple. 2. For 
theencouragement he had to act in pursuance 
of his commission (v. 28): He has extended 
mercy to me. The king, in the honour he 
did him, we may suppose, had an eye to his 
merit, and preferred him because he looked 
upon him to be a very sensible ingenious 


man ; but he himself ascribes his preferment | 


purely to God’s mercy. Itwas this that re- 
commended him to the favour of his prince. 
Ezra himself was a man of courage, yet he 
attributed his encouragement not to his own 
heart, but to God’s hand: ‘I was strength- 
ened to undertake the services, as the hand 
of the Lord my God was vnon me, to direct 


EZRA. 


and support me.” — 
we are bold and 3 il 
we are weak as water. Whatever 
are enabled to do for God and our 
God must have all the glory of it. | 
for it is derived irom him, and thers 
praise of it must be given to him. — 


CHAP. VIII. 


This chapter gives us a more particular narrative 
to Jerusalem, of which we had a general account in 
chapter. I. The company that weut up with him, 
Hl, The solemn fast which he kept with his co 
plore God's presence with them in this journey, ver. 
The care he took of the treasure he had with hi 
charge he gave concerning it to the priests, to whos 
committed it, ver. . IV. The care God took 
his company 1n the way, ver. 31. V. Their safe art 
salem, where they delivered their treasure to the 
$2—34), their commissious to the king’s lieutena 
offered sacrifices to God (ver. 35), and then apy 
business. 


HESE are now the chief 0 

fathers, and this is the ger 
of them that went up with m 
Babylon, in the reign of Art 
the king. 2 Of the sons of Phi 
Gershom: of the sons of Itl 
Daniel: of the sons of David 
tush. 3 Of the sons of Shee 
of the sons of Pharosh; Zee 
and with him were reckoned 
nealogy of the males a hundr 
fifty. 4 Ofthe sons of Pahath. 
Elihoenai the son of Zerahia 
with him two hundred m 
the sons of Shechaniah ; the 
Jahaziel, and with him three] 
males. 6 Of the sons also o 
Ebed the son of Jonathan, at 
him fifty males. 7 And of t 
of Elam; Jeshaiah the son 
liah, and with him seventy 1 
And of the sons of Shephatiah 
diah the son of Michael, and ¥ 
fourscore males. 9 Of the 
Joab; Obadiah the son of Jeh 
with him two hundred and « 
males. 10 And of the sons of 
mith; the son of Josiphiah, ai 
him a hundred and threescor 
11 And of the sons of Bebai; 
riah the son of Bebai, a 
twenty and eight males. 
the sons of Azgad; Joha 
of Hakkatan, and with h 
dred and ten males. 13 At 
last sons of Adonikam, who: 
are these, Eliphelet, Jeiel,and 
iah, and with them threescor 
14 Of the sons also of Bigyal 
and Zabbud, and with them 


males. 15 And I gathered | 
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river that runneth to 
and there abode we in tents 
‘and I viewed the people, 
p iests, and found there none 
$0 -of Levi. 16 Then sent I 
zer, for Ariel, for Shemaiah, 
or Elnathan, anh towed arib, ay, 
than, and for Nathan, and for 
, and for Meshullam, chief 
also for Joiarib, and for Elna- 
men of understanding. 17 And 
- them with commandment unto 
chief at the place Casiphia, 
old them what they should say 
Iddo, and to his brethren the 
inims, at the place Casiphia, that 
should bring unto us ministers 
house of our God. 18 And 
good hand of our God upon us 

brought us a man of understand- 
, of the sons of Mahli, the son of 
the son of Israel; and Shere- 
with his sons and his brethren, 
en; 19 And Hashabiah, and 
"him Jeshaiah of the sons of 
his brethren and their sons, 
20 Also of the Nethinims, 
David and the princes had ap- 
ed for the service of the Levites, 
andred and twenty Nethinims: 
f them were expressed by name. 


haying received his commission from 
ig, beats up for volunteers, as it were, 
an ensign to assemble the outcasts of 
nd the dispersed of Judah, Isa. xi. 12. 
rer of the sons of Sion, that dwell 
daughters of Bubylon, is disposed to 
rusalem, now that the temple there 
nished and the temple-service set a-going, 
is their time.” Now one would think 

mder such a leader, with such encou- 
snts, all the Jews should at length 
aken themselves from their dust, and 
the bands of their neck, according to 
i, Isa. ii. 1, 2, &c. I wonder how 

item could read that chapter and 
y behind. But multitudes did. They 
] their ease better than their religion, 
hemselves well off where they were, 
either believed not that Jerusalem would 

‘their condition or durst not go thither 
any difficulties But here we are 


ee 


. That some offered themselves willingly 
th Ezra. The heads of the several 
are here named, for their honour, 
1e _ numbers of the males that each 
t in, amounting in all to 1496. Two 

re named (v. 2) and one of the sons 
; but, it should seem, they came 


CHAP. VL. 


without their families, probably intending 


to see how they liked Jerusalem and then — 


either to send for their families or return to 
them as they saw cause. Several of their 
families, or clans, here named, we had before, 
ch. ii. Some went up from them at that 
time, more went up now, as God inclined 
their hearts; some were called into the vine- 
yard at the third hour, others not till the 
eleventh, yet even those were not rejected. 
But here we read of the last sons of Adoni- 
kam (v. 13), which some understand to their 
dispraise, that they were the last that enlisted 
themselves under Ezra; I rather understand 
it to their honour, that now all the sons of 
that family returned and none staid behind. 

IJ. That the Levites who went in this com- 
pany were in a manner pressed into the ser- 
vice. Ezra appointed a general rendezvous 
of all his company at a certain place upon 
new-year’s day, the first day of the first 
month, ch. vii. 9. Then and there he took 
a view of them, and mustered them, and 
(which was strange) found there none of the 


sons of Levi, v. 15. Some priests there were, _ 


but no others that were Levites. Where 
was the spirit of that sacred tribe? Ezra, a 
priest, like Moses proclaims, Who is on the 
Lord’s side? They, unlike to Levi, shrink, 
and desire to abide among the sheep-folds to 
hear the bleatings of the flock. Synagogues 
we suppose they had in Babylon, in which 
they prayed, and preached, and kept sab- 
baths (and, when they could not have better, 
they had reason to be thankful for them) ; 
but now that the temple at Jerusalem was 
opened, to the service of which they were 
ordained, they ought to have preferred the 
gates of Zion before all those synagogues. 
It is upon record here, to their reproach; but 
tell it not in Gath. Ezra, when he observed 
that he had no Levites in his retinue, was 
much at a loss. He had money enough for 
the service of the temple, but wanted men. 
The king and princes had more than done 
their part, but the sons of Levi had not half 
done theirs. Eleven men, chief men, and 
men of understanding, he chooses out of his 


company, to be employed for the filling up — 


of this lamentable vacancy ; and here we are 
informed, 1. Of their being sent. Ezra sent 
them to a proper place, where there was a 
college of Levites, the place Casiphia, pro- 
bably a street or square in Babylon allowed 
for that purpose—Silver Street one may call 
it, for ceseph signifies silver. He sent them 
to a proper person, to Iddo, the chief presi- 
dent of the college, not to urge him to come 
himself (we will suppose him to be old and 
unfit for such a remove), but to send some 
of the juniors, ministers for the house of our 
God, v.17. The furnishing of God’s house 
with good ministers is a good work, which 
will redound to the comfort and credit of all 
that have a hand init. 2. Of their success. 
They did not return without their errand, but, 
though the warning was short. they brought 
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Ezra’s fast. 


about forty Levites to attend Ezta, Sherebiah, 
noted as a very intelligent man, and eighteen 
with him (v. 18), Hashabiah, and Jeshaiah, 
and twenty with them, v. 19. By this it ap- 
pears that they were not averse to go, but 
were slothful and inattentive, and only wanted 
to be called upon and excited to go. What 
a pity it is that good men should omit a good 
work, merely for want of being spoken to! 
What a pity that they should need it, but, if 
they do, what a pity that they should be left 
without it! Of the Nethinim, the servitors 
of the sacred college, the species infima—the 
iowest order of the temple ministers, more 
appeared forward to go than of the Levites 
themselves. Of them 220, upon this hasty 
summons, enlisted themselves, and had. the 
honour to be expressed by name in Ezra’s 
muster-roll, v.20. “Thus,” says Ezra, ‘‘ were 
we furnished with Levites, by the good hand 
of our God upon us.” If, where ministers 
have been wanting, the vacancies are well sup- 
plied, let God have the glory, and his good 
hand be acknowledged as qualifying them for 
the service, inclining them to it, and then 
opening a door of opportunity for them. 


21 Then I proclaimed a fast there, 
at the river of Ahava, that we might 
afflict ourselves before our God, to 
seek of him a right way for us, and 
for our little ones, and for all our sub- 
stance. . 22 For I was ashamed to re- 
quire of the king a band of soldiers and 
horsemen to help us against the enemy 
in the way: because we had spoken 
unto the king, saying, The hand of 
our God is upon all them for good 
that seek him ; but his power and his 
wrath zs against all them that forsake 
him. 23 So we fasted and besought 
our God for this: and he was intreated 
of us. 

Ezra has procured Levites to go along with 
him; but what will that avail, unless he have 
God with him? That is therefore his chief 
care. In all our ways we must acknowledge 
God, and in those particularly wherein we 
are endeavouring to serve the interest of his 
kingdom among men. Ezra does so here. 
Observe, 

I. The stedfast confidence he had in God 
and in his gracious protection. He told the 
king (v. 22) what principles he went upon, 
that those who seek God are safe under the 
shadow of his wings, even in their greatest 
dangers, but that those who forsake him, are 
continually exposed, even when they are most 
secure. God’s servants have his power en- 
gaged for them; his enemies have it engaged 
against them. ‘This Ezra believed with his 
heart, and with his mouth made confession 
of it before the king ; and therefore he was 
ashamed to ask of the king a convoy; lest 
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thereby he shoul 
and those about hin 
power to help his pec 
in that power. Those th: 
triumph in him, will be. n 
to the creature for protection, 
using any sorry shifts for their a 
because thereby they contradict the 
and their own confidence. Not but th 
who depend upon God must use prope 
for their preservation, and they 
ashamed to do so; but, when the 
God is concerned, one would 1 
one’s-self than do any thing to the pi 
of that, which ought to be dearer to. 
our lives. of 
II. The solemn application he 1 
God in that confidence: He proel 
fast, v.21. No doubt he had himself 
of God direction in this affair from. 
time he had it in his thoughts ; but fo 
mercies public prayers must be ma 
all who are to share in the comfort: 
may join in the request for them. 
fasting was, 1. To express their hum 
This he declares to be the intent am 
ing of it, “that we might afflict ow 
fore our God for our sins, and so be¢ 
for the pardon of them.” When we 
tering upon any new condition of | 
care should be to bring none of the 
the sins of our former condition 
When we are in any imminent Py 
sure to make our peace with God, 
we are safe: nothing can do us a 
2. To excite their supplications. 
always joined with religious fas 
errand to the throne of grace was 
God the right way, that is, to con 
selves to the guidance of the divi 
vidence, to put themselves under th 
protection, and to beg of God to gu 
keep them in their journey and br 
safely to their journey’s end. Th 
strangers in the road, were to ma 
their enemies’ countries, and had no’ 
of cloud and fire to lead them, as theiz 
had; but they believed that the po 
favour of God, and the ministratior 
angels, would be to them instead of th 
hoped by prayer to obtain divine as’ 
Note, All our concerns about o 
families, and our estates, it is our wis 
duty by prayer to commit to God, an 
the care of with him, Phil. iv. 6. 
Ill. The good success of thei 
(v.23): Webesought our God by 
‘and he was entreated of us. Th 
comfortable assurance in their own 
that their prayers were answered, 
event declared it; for never any tha’ 
God in earnest sought him in vain. 
24 Then I separated tw 
chief of the priests, Sher 
shabiah, and ten of their br 
them, 25 And weighed 


| the offering of the house of 
vhich the king, and his coun- 
d his lords, and all Israel 
nt, had offered: 26 I even 
d unto their hand six hundred 
ty talents of silver, and silver 
ahundred talents, and of gold 
d talents; 27 Also twenty 
gold, of a thousand drams ; 
vessels of fime copper, pre- 
gold. 28 And I said unto 
, Ye are holy unto the Lorn; 
essels are holy also; and the sil- 
and the gold are a freewill offer- 
unto the Lorp God of your fa- 
, 29 Watch ye, and keep them, 
[ye weigh them before the chief 
priests and the Levites, and 
the fathers of Israel, at Jeru- 
im the chambers of the house 
Loxp. 30 So took the priests 
[the Leyvites the weight of the sil- 

nd the gold, and the vessels, to 
‘them to Jerusalem unto the 


of our God. ; 


ve here an account of the particular 
hich Ezra took of the treasure he had 
im, that belonged to God’s sanctuary, 
1. Having committed the keeping 
Zod, ne committed the keeping of it 
men, whose business it was to watch 
ugh without God they would have 
‘in yain. Note, Our prayers must 
be seconded with our endeavours ; 
of Christ’s gospel, his church, and 
es, must not be so left with him but 
ust also be committed to fuithful 
Tim. ii. 2. 2. Having prayed to God 
ve all the substance they had with 
shows himself especially solicitous 
art of it which belonged to the house 
and was an offering to him. Do we 
et that God should, by his providence, 
% which belongs to us? Let us, by 
ace, keep that which belongs to him. 
s honour and interest be our care; 
en we may expect that our lives and 
orts will be his. Observe, (1.) The per- 
hom he delivered the offerings of 
eof God. ‘Twelve chief priests, and 
ny Levites, he appointed to this trust 
30), who were bound by their office to 
of the things of God, and were ina 


) tha 


cular manner to have the benefit of these |}. 


treasures. Ezra tells them why he 
e things into their hands (v. 28): 
re holy unto the Lord, the vessels are 
3; and who so fit to take care of 

‘s as holy persons? Those that 
dignity and honour of the priesthood 


CHAP. VIII. 


TRU TAU Hae 


of it. The prophet is foretelling the return 


of God’s people and ministers out of Babylon, _ 


when he gives the solemn charge (Isa. lit 
11), Be you clean that bear the vessels of the 
Lord. (2.) The great exactness with which 
he lodged this trust in their hands: He 
weighed to them the silver, the gold, and the 
vessels (v. 25), because he expected to have it 
from them again by weight. In all trusts, 
but especially sacred ones, we ought to be 
punctual, and preserve a right understanding 
on both sides. In Zerubbabel’s time the 
vessels were delivered by number, here by 
weight, that all might be forth-coming and 


it might easily appear if any were missing, to © 


intimate that such as are entrusted with holy 
things (as all the stewards of the mysteries 
of God are) are concerned to remember, both 
in receiving their trust and in discharging it, 
that they must shortly give a very particular 
account of it, that they may be faithful to it 
and so give up their account with joy. (3.) 
The charge he gave them with these trea- 
sures'(v. 29): “* Watch you, and keep them, 
that they be not lost, nor embezzled, nor 
mingled with the other articles. Keep them 
together; keep them by themselves; keep 
them safely, till you weigh them in the tem- 
ple, before the great men there,” hereby in- 
timating how much it was their concern to 
be careful and faithful and how much it would 
be their honour to be found so. Thus when 
Paul charges Timothy with the gospel trea- 
sure he bids him keep it until the appearing 
of Jesus Christ, and his appearing before him 
to give account of his trust, when his fidelity 
would be his crown. 


31 Then we departed from the river 
of Ahava on the twelfth day of the 
first month, to go unto Jerusalem: 
and the hand of our God was upon 
us, and he delivered us from the hand 
of the enemy, and of such as lay in 
wait by the way. 32 And we came to 
Jerusalem, and abode there three days. 
33 Now on the fourth day was the 
silver and the gold and the vessels 
weighed in the house of our God by 
the hand of Meremoth the son of 
Uriah the priest; and with him was 
Eleazar the son of Phinehas; and with 
them was Jozabad the son of Jeshua, 
and Noadiah the son of Binnui, Le- 
vites; 34 By number and by weight 
of every one: and all the weight was 
written at that time. 35 Also thechild- 
ren of those that had been carried 
away, which were come out of the cap- 
tivity, offered burnt offerings unto the 


God of Israel, twelve br}locks for all 
~2a 


; is } - Bzra’s arrival at Jerusalem, 
‘the gold, and the ves- | must take along with them the trust and duty 
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Ezra’s reformation. 
Israel, ninety and six rams, seventy 
and seven lambs, twelve he goats for 
asin offering: all ¢his was a burnt 
offering unto the Lorp. 36 And they 
delivered the king’s commissions unto 
the king’s lieutenants, and to the go- 
vernors on this side the river: and 
they furthered the people, and the 
house of God. 


We are now to attend Ezra to Jerusalem, 
a journey of about four months in all; but 
his multitude made his marches slow and his 
stages short. Now here we are told, 

I. That his God was good, and he acknow- 
ledged his goodness: The hand of our God 
was upon us, to animate us for our under- 
taking. To him they owed it, 1. That they 
were preserved in their journey, and not all 
cut off; for there were enemies that laid wait 
Sor them by the way to do them a mischief, or 
at least, ike Amalek, to smite the hindmost of 
them, but God protected them, v. 31. Even 
the common perils of journeys are such as 
oblige us to sanctify our going out with prayer 
and our returns in peace with praise and 
thanksgiving ; much more ought God to be 
thus eyed in such a dangerous expedition as 
this was. 
safety to their journey’s end, v. 32. Let those 
that have stedfastly set their faces towards 
the new Jerusalem proceed and persevere to 
the end till they appear before God in Zion, 
and they shall find that he who has begun the 
good work will perform it. 

II. That his treasurers were faithful. When 
they had come to Jerusalem they were im- 
patient to be discharged of their trust, and 
therefore applied to the great men of the 
temple, who received it from them and gave 
them an acquittance in full, v. 33, 34. It is 
a great ease to one’s mind to be ‘discharged 
from a trust, and a great honour to one’s 
name to be able to make it appear that it has 
been faithfully discharged. 

III. That his companions were devout. 
As soon as they came to be near the altar 
they thought themselves obliged to offer sa- 
crifice, whatever they had done in Babylon, 
v. 35. That will be dispensed with when we 
want opportunity which when the door is 
opened again will be expected from us. It is 
observable, 1. That among their sacrifices 
they had a sin-offering ; for it is the atone- 
ment that sweetens and secures every mercy 
to us, which will not be truly comfortable 
unless iniquity be taken away and our peace 
made with God. 2. That the number of their 
offerings related to the number of the tribes, 
twelve bullocks, twelve he-goats, and ninety- 
six rams (that is, eight times twelve), inti- 
mating the union of the two kingdoms, ac- 
cording to what was foretold, Ezek. xxxvii. 
22. ‘They did. not any longer go two tribes 
one way and ten another, but ail the twelve 
met by their representatives at the same altar. 


EZRA. 


2. That they were brought in! 


IV. That even the enemies of | 
became their friends, bowed to Ezr 
mission, and, instead of hi the 
of God, furthered them (v. 36), hak 
plaisance to the king: when he a 
moderate they all coveted to appe 
Then had the churches rest. 
CHAP. IX. 


The affairs of the church were in a very good posture, w 
suppose, now that Ezra presided in thi Look 
government was kind tothem. We hear no complay 
secution and oppression; their enemies had ¢) rt 
turned or at least their hands tied; their neighbours ' 
and we hear of no wars nor rumours of wars; there ¥ 
to make them afraid; all was as well as could b 
that they were few, and poor, and subjects to a forei 
Look at home; we hear xothing of Baal, nor Asht 
Moloch, no images, nor groves, nor golden calves 
much as high places (not only no idolatrous alt 
parate ones), but the temple was duly res; t 
service carefully kept up. Yet all was not well ei 
purest ages of the church have had some corruptions, 
never be presented “without spot or wrinkle” ti 
rious church,” a church * triumphant,” Eph. y, 
here, 1. A complaint brought to Ezra of the m 
that had been made with strange wives, ver. 1,2. I. ’ 
trouble which he, and others influenced by his exan 
upon this information, ver. 3, 4. e oie 
which he made of this siu to God, with ‘godly so 
ver. 5—135. 


Now when thesethings were 
the princes came to me, § 
The people of Israel, and the 
and the Levites, live not sep: 
themselves from the people 6 
lands, doing according ‘to their ak 
nations, even of the Canaanite 
Hittites, the Perizzites, the Jebu 
the Ammonites, the Moabite: 
Egyptians, and the Amorites. | 
they have taken of their dau 
for themselves, and for their 
so that the holy seed have mi 
themselves with the people oi 
lands : yea, the hand of the pi 
and rulers hath been chief in this 
pass. 3 And when | heard this 
I rent my garment and my m 
and plucked off the heir ire 
and of my beard, and sat’ doy 
tonied. 4 Then were assemble¢ 
me every one that trembled ; 
words of the God of Israel, be 
of the transgression of those th 
been carried away ; and I sata‘ 
until the evening sacrifice. 
Ezra, like Barnabas when he came 
rusalem and saw the grace of God t 
thren there, no doubt was glad, a 
them all that with purpose of heart t] 
cleave to the Lord, Acts xi. 23. ae 
thing amiss (many corruptions urk 
the view of the most vigilant m 
here is a damp upon his joys: in’ 
brought him that many of the j pI 
and some of the rulers, had n 
out of heathen families, and j 
selves in affinity with strangers. € 
I. What the sin was that they w 


with the people of those 
jating with them both in 
n conversation, making them- 
ailiar with them, and, to complete 
inity, taking their daughters in mar- 
0 sons. We are willing to hope 
ney did not worship their gods, but 
ir captivity had cured them of their 
is said indeed that they did ac- 
heir abominations; but that (says 
ck) signifies here only the imita- 
heathen in promiscuous marriages 
nation whatsoever, which by de- 
d lead them to idolatry. Herein, 
disobeyed the express command of 
h forbade all intimacy with the 
n, and particularly in matrimonial con- 
, Deut. vii. 3. 2. They profaned the 
of their peculiarity, and set themselves 
a level with those above whom God 
y singular marks of his favour, of late 
ormerly, dignified them. 3. They 
the power of God to protect and 
em, and were led by carnal policy, 
to strengthen themselves and make 
erest among their neighbours by these 
A practical disbelief of God’s all- 
is at the bottom of all the sorry 
make to help ourselves. 4. They 
themselves, and much more their 
en, to the peril of idolatry, the very 
d introduced by this very way, that 
mce been the ruin of their church and 


Who were the persons that were guilty 
‘Sin, not only some of the unthinking 
f Israel, that knew no better, but 
the priests and Levites, whose office 
teach the law, and this law among 
st, and in whom, by reason of their 
on above common Israelites, it was a 
crime. It was a diminution to the 
that tribe to match into any other 
nd they seldom did except into the 
ibe; but for them to match with hea- 
vith Canaanites, and Hittites, and I 
fot whom, was such a disparagement 
hey had had any sense, though not of 
of honour, one would think, they 
never have been guilty of. Yet this 
t the worst: The hand of the princes 
ers, who by their power should have 
ed or reformed this high misdemean- 
s chief in this trespass. If princes be 
ass, they will be charged as chief in 
se of the influence their example will 
“upon others. Many will follow their 
ious ways. But miserable is the case 
t people whose leaders debauch them 
them to err. 


a. It was given by the persons 
€ most proper to complain, the 
those of them that had kept their 


phave accused others if they them- 
not been free from blame. It was 
a - 4 


af 
a 
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‘and with it their dignity; they 


-.* 


given to the person who had power to mend 
the matter, who, as a ready scribe in the 
law of God, could argue with them, and, as 
king’s commissioner, could awe them. It is 
probable that these princes had often endea- 
voured to redress this grievance and could 


‘not; but now they applied to Ezra, hoping 


that his. wisdom, authority, and interest, 
would prevail to do it. Those that cannot 
of themselves reform public abuses may yet 
do good service by giving information to 
those that can. 

IV. The impression this made upon Ezra 
(v. 3): He rent his clothes, plucked off his 
hair, and sat down astonished. ‘Thus he ex- 
pressed the deep sense he had, 1. Of the dis- 
honour hereby done to God. It grieved him 
to the heart to think that a people called by 
his name should so grossly violate his law, 
should be so little benefited by his correc- 
tion, and make such bad returns for his fa- 
vours. 2. Of the mischief the people had 
hereby done to themselves and the danger 
they were in of the wrath of God breaking 
out against them. Note, (1.) The sins of 
others should be our sorrow, and the injury 
done by them to God’s honour and the souls 
of men is what we should lay to heart. (2.) 
Sorrow for sin must be great sorrow; such 
Ezra’s was, as for an only son or a first-born. 
(3.) The scandalous sins of professors are 
what we have reason to be astonished at, 


We may stand amazed to see men contra-_ 


dict, disparage, prejudice, ruin, themselves, 
Strange that men should act so inconsider- 
ately and so inconsistently with themselves! 
Upright men are astonished at it. 

V. ‘The influence which Ezra’s grief for 
this had upon others. We may suppose that 
he went up to the house of the Lord, there to 
humble himself, because he had an eye to 
God in his grief and that was the proper 
place for deprecating his displeasure. Public 
notice was soon taken of it, and all the de- 
vout serious people that were at hand as- 


sembled themselves to him, it should seem ~ 


of their own accord, for nothing is said of 
their being sent to, v. 4. Note, 1. It is the 
character of good people that they tremble at 
God’s word; they stand in awe of the autho- 
rity of its precepts and the severity and jus- 


tice of its threatenings, and to those that do_ 


so will God look, Isa. xvi. 2. 2. Those that 
tremble at the word of God cannot but 
tremble at the sins of men, by which the law 
of God is broken and his wrath and curse 
are incurred. 3. The pious zeal of one 
against sin may perhaps provoke very many 
to the like, as the apostle speaks in another 
case, 2 Cor. ix. 2. Many will follow who 


é information that was given of] have not consideration, talent, and courage, 


enough to lead in a good work. 4, All good 
people ought to own those that appear and 
act in the cause of God against vice and pro- 
faneness, to stand by them, and do whet 
they can to strengthen their hands. 


5 And at the evening sacrifice | 


a's reformation. 
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Ezra’s reformation. 


arose up from my heaviness; and hay- 
ing rent my garment and my mantle, 
I fell upon my knees, and spread out 
my hands unto the Lorp my God, 6 
And said, O my God, I am ashamed 
and blush to lift up my face to thee, 
my God: for our iniquities are in- 
creased over our head, and our tres- 
pass is grown up unto the heavens. 7 
Since the days of our fathers have we 
been in a great trespass unto this day ; 
and for our iniquities have we, our 
kings, and our priests, been delivered 
into the hand of the kings of the lands, 
to the ‘sword, to captivity, and toa 
spoil, and to confusion of face, as 2 is 
this day. 8 And now for a little space 
grace hath been showed from the Lorp 
our God, to leave us a remnant to es- 
cape, and to give us a nail in his holy 
place, that our God may lighten our 
eyes, and give us a little reviving in 
our bondage. 9 For we were bond- 
men; yet our God hath not forsaken 
us in our bondage, but hath extended 
mercy unto us in the sight of the 
kings of Persia, to give us a reviving, 
to set up the house of our God, and 
to repair the desolations thereof, and 
to give us a wall in Judah and in Je- 
rusalem. 10 And now, O our God, 
what shall we say after this? for we 
have forsaken thy commandments, 
11 Which thou hast commanded by 
thy servants the prophets, saying, The 
land, unto which ye go to possess it, 
is an unclean land with the filthiness 
of the people of the lands, with their 
abominations, which have filled it 
from one end to another with their 
uncleanness. 12 Now therefore give 
not your daughters unto their sons, 
neither take their daughters unto your 
sons, nor seek their peace or their 
wealth for ever: that ye maybe strong, 
and eat the good of the land, and leave 
at for an inheritance to your children 
for ever. 13 And after all that is 
come upon us for our eyil deeds, and 
for our great trespass, seeing that thou 
our God hast punished us less than 


our iniquities deserve, and hast given | & 


us such deliverance as this; 14 Should 
we again break thy commandments, 
and join in affinity with the people of 


thou be angry wi 
consumed us, so t 
no remnantnor escapmg 
God of Israel, thou art 
we remain yet escaped, as if 
day : behold, we are before thee 
trespasses: for we cannot star 
fore thee because of this. © 


while for some hours he sat down a 
we may guess by the words of 
when at length he spoke with his 
a most pathetic address he here 
Heaven upon this occasion. Obs 
I. The time when he made this a 
at the evening sacrifice, v. 5. Ther 
likely) devout people used to come it 
courts of the temple, to grace the so 
of the sacrifice and to offer up 1 
prayers to God in concurrence 
their hearing Ezra chose to make thi 
fession, that they might be made duly; 
of the sins of their people, which | 
they had either not taken notice of 
made light of. Prayer may pi \ 
sacrifice, and especially the eveni 
was a type of the great propi 
blessed Lamb of God which in th 
of the world was to take away sin by 
crifice of himself, to which we may § 
Ezra had an eye of faith in this 
address to God; he makes conf 
his hand, as it were, upon the 
great sacrifice, through which we 
atonement. Certainly Ezra was 
to the message which the ange 
some years ago delivered to 
time of the evening sacrifice, and 
in explication of it, concerning 
Prince (Dan. ix. 21, 24); and per: 
regard to that in choosing this 
II. His preparation for this 
He rose up from his heaviness, 
shook off the burden o- his grief 
cessary to the lifting up of his h 
He recovered from his astonishm, 
tumult of his troubled spirits som 
and his spirit composed for comm 
God. 2. He fell upon his knees, p 
into the posture of a penitent hu: 
self and a petitioner suing for m 
representing the people for wh 
now an intercessor. 3. He spr 
hands, as one affected with what he 
to say, offering it up unto God, 
reaching out, as it were, with an é 
pectation, to receive a gracious 
this he had an eye to God as the Lo 
as his God, a God of power, but a | 
race. aie a 
IIT. The address itself, It is 
to be called a prayer, for there is 
of petition init; but, if we give pré 
full latitude, it is the offering up ¢ 


et 


oh 
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ions to , God, ‘and very de- 
us, are the affections which 
presses. His address is a peni- 
ssion of sin, not his own (from a 
urdened with its own guilt and 
of his own danger), but the sin 
ople, from a gracious concern for 
jour of God and the welfare of Israel. 
s a lively picture of ingenuous re- 
_ Observe in this address, 
_ The confession he makes of the sin and 
rravations of it, which he insists upon, 
bis own heart and theirs that joined 
im with holy sorrow and shame and 
the consideration of it, that they 
deeply humbled for it. And it is ob- 
that, though he himself was wholly 
this guilt, yet he puts himself into 
er of the sinners, because he was a 
of the same community—our sins 
trespass. Perhaps he now remem- 
against himself, as his fault, that he 
so long after his brethren in Baby- 
had not separated himself so soon 
ight have done from the people of 
lands. When we are lamenting the 
ness of the wicked, it may be, if we 
fect upon ourselves and give our own 
leave to deal faithfully with us, we 
find something of the same nature, 
in a lower degree, that we also have 
of. However, he speaks that 
was, or should have been, the general 
t. 
i.) He owns their sins to have been very 
“ Our iniquities are increased over our 
y. 6); we are ready to perish in them 
ep waters ;” so general was the pre- 
of them, so violent the power of 
and so threatening were they of the 
rricious consequences. ‘“‘ Iniquity 
grown up to such a height among us 
it reaches to the heavens, so very im- 
ent that it dares heaven, so very provok- 
hat, like the sin of Sodom, it cries to 
wen for vengeance.” But let this be the 
of true penitents that though their 
ch.to the heavens God’s mercy is in 
eavens, Ps. xxxvi.5. Where sin abounds 
will much more abound. 
‘Their sin had been long persisted in 
Since the days of our fathers have we 
@ great trespass. The example of 
nat had gone before them he thought 
om excusing their fault that it aggra- 
_ “We should have taken warning 
stumble at the same stone. The cor- 
on is so much the worse that it has 
1 deep root and begins to plead pre- 
jon, but by this means we have reason 
that the measure of the iniquity is 
y full.” 
The great and sore judgments which 
d brought upon them for their sins 
much aggravate them: “‘ For our 
we have been delivered to the sword 
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-parted not from the temple. 
for ever, says the gracious soul. 
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yet not roolegy ieael in the mortar, and 
yet the folly not gone (Prov. xxvii. 22)—cor- 
rected, but not reclaimed.” 

(4.) The late mercies God had bestowed 
upon them did likewise very much aggravate 
their sins. This he insists largely upon, 
v. 8, 9. Observe, [1.] The time of mercy: 
Now for a little space, that is, “It is but a 
little while since we had our liberty, and it 
is not likely to continue long.” This greatly 
aggravated their sin, that they were so lately 
in the furnace and that they knew not how 
soon they might return to it again; and 
could they yet be secure? [2.] The foun- 
tain of mercy: Grace has been shown us from 
the Lord. The kings of Persia were the 
instruments of their enlargement; but he 
ascribes it to God and to his grace, his free 
grace, without any merit of theirs. [3.] The 
streams of mercy,—that they were not for- 
saken in their bondage, but even in Babylon 
had the tokens of God’s presence,—that they 
were a remnant of Israelites left, a few out 
of many, and those narrowly escaped out of 
the hands of their enemies, by the favour of 
the kings of Persia,—and especially that they 
had a nail in his holy place, that is (as it is 
explained, v. 9), that they had set up the 
house of God. ‘They had their religion settled 
and the service of the temple in a constant 
method. We are to reckon it a great com- 
fort and advantage to have stated opportuni- 
ties of worshipping God. Blessed are those 
that dwell in God's house, like Anna that de- 
This ts my rest 
[4.] The 
effects of all this. _ It enlightened their eyes, 
and it revived their hearts; that is, it was 
very comfortable to them, and the more 
sensibly so because it was in their bondage: 
it was life from the dead to them. Though 
but a little reviving, it was a great favour, 
considering that they deserved none and the 
day of small things was an earnest of greater. 
“Now,” says Ezra, “how ungrateful are we 
to offend a God that has been so kind to us! 
how disingenuous to mingle in sin with 
those nations from whom we have been, in 
wonderful mercy, delivered! how unwise to 
expose ourselves to God’s displeasure when 
we are tried with the returns of his fayour 
and are upon our good behaviour for the 
continuance of it!” 

(5.) It was a great aggravation of the sin 
that it was against an express command : 
We have forsaken thy commandments, v. 10. 
It seems to have been an ancient law of the 
house of Jacob not to match with the fami- 
lies of the uncircumcised, Gen. xxxiv. 14. 
But, besides that, God had strictly forbidden 
it. He recites the command, v. 11,12. For 
sin appears sin, appears exceedingly sinful, 
when we compare it with the law which is 
broken by it. Nothing could be more ex- 
press: Give not your daughters to their sons, 
nor take their daughters to your sons. The 


, |Yeason given is because, if they mingled with 
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Yera’s reformation. 


those nations, they would pollute themselves. 
it was an unclean land, and they were a holy 
people ; ; but if they kept themselves distinct 
from them it would be their honour and safe- 
ty, and the perpetuating of their prosperity. 
Now to violate a command so express, backed 
-vith such reasons, and a fundamental law of 
their constitution, was very provoking to the 
God of heaven. 

(6.) That in the judgments by which they 
had already smarted for their sins God had 
punished them less than their iniquities de- 
served, so that he looked upon them to be still 
in debt upon the old account. “ What! and 
yet shall we run up a new score? Has God 
dealt so gently with us in correcting us, and 
shall we thus abuse his favour and turn his 
grace into wantonness?”’ God, in his grace 
and mercy, had said concerning Sion’s cap- 
tivity, She hath received of the Lord’s hand 
double for all her sins (Isa. xl. 2); but Ezra, 
in a penitential sense of the great malignity 
that was in their sin, acknowledged that, 
though the punishment was very great, it 
was less than they deserved. 

2. The devout affections that were working 
in him, in making this confession. Speaking 
of sin, 

(1.) He speaks as one much ashamed. 
With this he begins (v. 6), O my God! I am 
ashamed and blush, O my God! (so the words 
are placed) to lift up my face unto thee. Note, 
[1.] Sin is a shameful thing; as soon as ever 
our first parents had eaten forbidden fruit 
they were ashamed of themselves. [2.] Holy 
shame is as necessary an ingredient in true 
and ingenuous repentance as holy sorrow. 
{3.] The sins of others should be our shame, 
and we should blush for those who do not 
blush for themselves) We may well be 
ashamed that we are any thing akin to those 
who are so ungrateful to God and unwise for 
themselves. This is clearing ourselves, 2 Cor. 
vii. 11. [4:] Penitent sinners never see. so 
much reason to blush and be ashamed as 
when they come to lift up their faces be- 
fore God. A natural sense of our own honour 
which we have injured will make us asham- 
ed, when we have done a wrong thing, to 
look men in the face; but.a gracious concern 
for God’s honour will make us much more 
ashamed to look him in the face. ‘The pub- 
lican, when he went to the temple to pray, 
hung down his head more than ever, as one 
ashamed, Luke xviii. 13. [5.] An eye to 
God as our God will be of great use to us in 
the exercise of repentance. Ezra begins, O 
my God! and again in the same breath, My 
God. The consideration of our covenant- 
relation to God as ours will help to humble 
us, and break our hearts for sin, that we 
should violate both his precepts to us and our 
promises to him; it will also encourage us 
to hope for pardon upon repentance. “He 
is my God, notwithstanding this ;” and every 
transgression in the covenant does not throw 
ss Out of covenant. 
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(2.) He spa gone mash 
“What shall we say after this? 
part I know not what bos it 
help us, we are undone. “The 
of guilt excite amazement: the more W 
of sin the worse it looks. The diffi 
the case excites amazement. Hows 
recover ourselves? Which way shall y 
our peace with God? [1.] True pe 
are at a loss what to say. Shall we s 
have not sinned, or, God will not requ 
If we do, we deseeve ourselves, and th 
is not in us. Shall we say, Have jp 
With us and we will pay thee all, wit 
sands of rams, or our first-born for our 
gression? God will not thus be m 
he knows we are insolvent. Shall y 
There is no hope, and let come on us wh 
That is but to make bad worse. [2.] 
penitents will consider what to say 
should, as Ezra, beg (4 Bs to teach 
What shall we say? Say, “I have s 
I have done Toclehly “God be m 
me a sinner;”’ and the like. See ce 

(3.) He speaks as one much afre 
14. “After all the judgments that 
upon us to reclaim us from sin, a 
deliverances that have been wrought! 
to engage us to God and duty, if we 
again break God’s commandments, by jc joi 
affinity with the children of disobedien 
learning their ways, what else cou ald | 
pect but that God should be ang 
till he had consumed us, and there s 
be so much as a remnant left, nor any 
cape the destruction? ‘There is not a 
nor sadder presage of ruin to an 
than revolting to sin, to the same sit 
after great judgments and great d 
Those that will be wrought upon x 
the one nor by the other are fit to be re 
as reprobate silver, for the founder n 
vain. 

(4.) He speaks as one much assured 
righteousness of God, and resolved” 
quiesce in that and to leave the matt 
him whose judgment is accor 
(v. 15): “ Thou art righteous, wise, jt 
good; thou wilt neither do us wrong’ 
hard upon us; and therefore be 
before thee, we lie at thy feet, 
doom; we cannot stand before thee 
upon any righteousness of our own, 
no plea to support us or bring us of 
therefore we fall down before thee 
trespass, and cast ourselves on thy mer 
unto us whatsoever seemeth good un 
Judg. x. 15.- We have eee to s 
thing to do, but to make supplic 
Judge,” J ob ix. 15. Thus does 
man lay his grief before God and 
it with him. 


r 
CHAP. X. ‘ 
In this chapter we have that grievance redressed which 

plained of and lamented in the foregoing cliapter. 
How the people’s hearts were prepared for am € 
their deep humiliation for the sin, ver. 1. 

posed to Ezra by Shechaniah, ver, 2—4, u How t 
was put in execution. 1. The great men were swe 


Merkel first in ik yer. 6. 3. A general 
ver.7—9. 4. They all, in compliance with 

, agreed to the reformation, ver. (0—14. 5. 
appointed to sit *¢ de diein diem”—day after 
re eto had married strange wives and to oblige 
m away, which was done accordingly (ver. 15— 
of the names of those that were found guilty given 


pur | 


when Ezra had prayed, and 
_ when he had confessed, weeping 
casting himself down before the 
of God, there assembled unto 
out of Israel a very great congre- 
n of men and women and child- 
or the people wept very sore. 
Shechaniah the son of Jehiel, 

f the sons of Elam, answered ne 
nto Ezra, We have trespassed 
hgainst our God, and have taken 
gewives of the people of theland: 

et now there is hope in Israel con- 
ningthisthing. 3 Now therefore let 
make a covenant with our God to 
away all the wives, and such as are 
Jorn of them, according to the coun- 
sl of my lord, and of those that fog 


ise ; for this matter belongeth unto 
: we also will be with thee : be of 


, and made the chief priests, the 
ites, and all Israel, to swear that 
y should do according to this word. 


d they sware. 
are here told, 
What good impressions were made up- 
n the people by Ezra’s humiliation and con- 
on of sin. No sooner was it noised in 
ty that their new governor, in whom 
hey rejoiced, was himself in grief, and to so 
Teat a degree, for them and their sin, than 
tly there assembled to him a very great 
gregation, to see what the matter was and 
mingle their tears with his, v. 1. Our 
c eeping for other people’s sins may perhaps 
t those a weeping for them themselves who 
ise would continue senseless and re- 
See what a happy influence the 
d examples of great ones may have upon 
-inferiors. When Ezra, a scribe, a scho- 
a Man in authority under the king, so 
ly lamented the public corruptions, they 
cluded that they were indeed very griev- 
else he would not thus have grieved for 
and this drew tears from every eye: 
women, and children, wept very sore, when 
t thus. \ 
4 at a good motion Shechaniah made 
n this occasion. The place was Bochim 
ce of weepers; but, for aught that 
rs, there was a profound silence among 
A, as among Job’s friends, who spoke not 
1 to him, because they saw that his grief 


CHAP. x. 


was very great, till. Shechaniah (one of Ezra’s- 
companions from Babylon, ch. viii. 3, 5) 
stood up, and made a speech addressed to 
Ezra, in which, 

1. He owns the national guilt, sums up 
all Ezra’s confession in one word, and sets 
to his seal that it is true: ‘‘ We have trespass- 
ed against our God, and have taken strange 
wives, v. 2. The matter is too plain to be 
denied and too bad to be excused.” It does 
not appear that Shechaniah was himself cul- 
pable in this matter (if he had had the beam 
in his own eye, he could not have seen so 
clearly to pluck it out of his brother’s eye), 
but his father was guilty, and several of 
his father’s house (as appears v. 26), and 
therefore he reckons himself among the tres- 
passers ; nor does he seek to excuse or pal- 
liate the sin, though some of his own rela- 
tions were guilty of it, but, in the cause of 
God, says to his father, I have not known him, 


as Levi, Deut. xxxiii. 9. Perhaps the strange _ 


wife that his father had married had been an 
unjust unkind step-mother to him, and had 
made mischief in the family, and he sup- 
posed that others had done the like, which 
made him the more forward to appear against 
this corruption; if so, this was not the only 
time that private resentments have been 
over ruled by the providence of God to serve 
the public good. 

2. He encourages himself and others to 
hope that though the matter was bad it might 
be amended: Yet now there is hope in Israel 
(where else should there be hope but in 
Israel? those that are strangers to that com- 
monwealth are said to have no hope, Eph. ii. 
12) even concerning this thing. ‘The case is 
sad, but it is not desperate; the disease is 
threatening, but not incurable. There is 
hope that the people may be reformed, the 
guilty reclaimed, a stop put to the spread- 
ing of the contagion; and so the judgments 
which the sin deserves may be prevented 
and all will be well. Now there is hope ; now 
that the disease is discovered it is half-cured. 
Now that the alarm is taken the people begin 
to be sensible of the mischief, and to lament 
it, a spirit of repentance seems to be poured 
out upon them, and they are all thus hum- 
bling themselves before God for it, now there 
is hope that God will forgive, and have mercy 
The valley of Achor (that is, of trouble) is the 
door of hope (Hos. ii. 15); for the sin that 
truly troubles us shall not ruin us. There 
is hope now that Israel has such a prudent, 
pious, zealous governor as Hzra to manage 
this affair. Note, (1.) In melancholy times 
we must see and observe what makes for us, 
as well as what makes against us. (2.) There 

may be good hopes through grace, even 


when there is the sense of great guilt before 


God. (3.) Where sin is seen and lamented, 
and good steps are taken towards a reform- 
ation, even sinners ought to be encouraged. 
(4.) Even great saints must thankfully re- 
ceive scasonable counsel and comfort from 


° Bara’s in efbrnitatens 


Th 


pina 
Ezra’s reformation. 
those that are much their inferiors, as Ezra 
from Shechaniah. 

3. He advises that a speedy and effectual 
course should be taken for the divorcing of 
the strange wives. ‘The case is plain; what 
has been done amiss must be undone again 
as far as possible; nothing less than this 
is true repentance. Let us put away all the 
wives, and such as are born of them, v. 3. 
Ezra, though he knew this was the only way 
of redressing the grievance, yet perhaps did 
not think it feasible, and despaired of ever 
bringing the people to it, which put him into 
that confusion in which we left him in the 
foregoing chapter; but Shechaniah, who con- 
versed more with the people than ‘he did, 
assured him the thing was practicable if they 
went wisely to work. As to us now, it is 
certain that sin must be put away, a bill of 
divorce must be given it, with a resolution 
never to have any thing more to do with it, 
though it be dear as the wife of thy bosom, 
nay, as a right eye or a right hand, other- 
wise there is no pardon, no peace. What 
has been unjustly got cannot be justly kept, 
but must be restored; but, as to the case of 
being unequally yoked with unbelievers, She- 
chaniah’s counsel, which he was then so clear 
in, will not hold now; such marriages, it is 
certain, are sinful, and ought not to be made, 
but they are not null. Quod fieri non debuit, 
factum valet—That which ought not to have 
been done must, when done, abide. Our rule, 
under the gospel, is, If a brother has awifethat 
believeth not, and she be pleased to dwell with 
him, let himnot put her away, 1 Cor. vii. 12, 13. 

4. He puts them ina good method fer the 
effecting of this reformation, and shows them 
not only that it must be done, but how. (1.) 
‘Let Ezra, and all those that are present in 
this assembly, agree in a resolution that this 
must be done (pass a vote immediately to this 
effect : it will now pass nemine contradicente— 
unanimously), that it may be said to be done 
according to the counsel of my lord, the pre- 
sident of the assembly, with the unanimous 
concurrence of those that tremble at the com- 
mandment of our God, which is the descrip- 
tion of those that were gathered to him, 
ch. ix. 4. Declare it to be the sense of all 
the sober serious people among us, which 
cannot but have a great sway among Israei- 
ites.” (2.) ‘Let the command of God in 
this matter, which Ezra recited in his prayer, 
be laid before the people, and let them see 
that it is done according to the law ; we have 
that to warrant us, nay, that binds us to what 
we do; it is not an addition of our own to the 
divine law, but the necessary execution of 
it.” (3.) ‘ While we are ina good mind, let 
us bind ourselves by a solemn vow and co- 
venant that we will do it, lest, when the pre- 
sent impressions are worn off, the thing be 
left undone. Let us covenant, not only that, 
if we have strange wives ourselves, we will 
put them away, but that, if we have not, we 
will do what we can in our places to oblige 


others to put away 
himself preside in this n 
rized by the king’s 
whether the law of God | 
Judah and Jerusalem (ch. 
a resolve to stand ees 

e of good courage. ee in 
is good, but reforming is ee 
God said to Joshua in a like Casey 
10, 11. 

III, What a good “alias they e 
upon this good motion, v. 5. They 
agreed that it should be done, but 
themselves with an oath that the 
according to this word. Fast bin re 


6 Then Ezra rose up from t be 
the house of God, and went into 
chamber of J ohanan the son of | 
shib: and when he came thithei 
did eat no bread, nor drink Ww. 
for he mourned because of the 
gression of them that had been 
Fed away. 7 And they made 
clamation throughout Judah 2 
rusalem unto all the chilarent of 
captivity, that they should ga 
themselves together unto Jerus: 
8 And that whosoever would not: 
within three days, according to 
counsel of the princes and the ele 
all his substance should be forf 
and himself separated from the 
gregation of those that had been 
ried away. 9 Then all the mi 
Judah and Benjamin gathered th 
selves together unto Jerusalem w 
three days. It was the ninthimot 
on the twentieth day of the m 
and all the people sat in the s 
the house of God, trembling 
of this matter, and for the great: 
10 And Ezra the priest stood up, 
said unto them, Ye have transeres 
and have taken strange wives, t¢ 
crease the trespass of Israel. “ 
therefore make confession unto 
Lorp God of your fathers, and 
his pleasure: and separate yours se 
from the people of the land, ar 
the strange wives. 12 en il 
congregation answered and said W 
a loud voice, As thou hast said, 
must we do. 13 But the peo 
many, and #¢ is a time of m 
and we are notable to stand 
neither zs this a work of one 
two : for we are many that hav 


ve 


tis thing. 14 Let now our 
the congregation stand, 
1 them which have taken 


a). af 
sé wives in our cities come at 
4 


ed times, and with them the 
; of every city, and the judges 
f, until the fierce wrath of our 
his matter be turned from us. 


'e have here an account of the proceed- 
upon the resolutions lately taken up 
erning the strange wives ; no time was 
they struck when the iron was hot, 
on set the wheels of reformation. a- 
iz. 1. Ezra went to the council-cham- 

here, it is probable, the priests used to 
pon public business ; and till he came 
(so bishop Patrick thinks it should be 
till he saw something done, and more 
to be done, for the redress of this 
nce, he did neither eat nor drink, but 
qued Mourning. Sorrow for sin should 
ing sorrow; be sure to let it continue 
he sin be put away. 2. He sent orders 
all the children of the captivity to attend 
m at Jerusalem within three days (v. 7, 8)5 
d, being authorized by the king to enforce 
' orders, with penalties annexed (ch. vii. 
6), he threatened that whosoever refused to 
bey the summons should forfeit his estate 


nd be outlawed. The doom of him that 


be for ever after appropriated to the 
, of their religion, and he himself, for 
contempt, should for ever after be ex- 
ed from the honours and privileges of 
religion ; he should be excommunicated. 
fithin the time limited the generality of 
people met at Jerusalem and made their 
pearance in the street of the house of God, 
- Those that had no zeal for the work 
‘were called to, nay, perhaps had a dis- 
e to it, being themselves delinquents, yet 
d such a deference to Ezra’s authority, 
‘were so awed by the penalty, that they 
lurst not stay away. 4. God gave them a 
oken of his displeasure in the great rain 
it happened at that time (v. 9 and again 
3), which perhaps kept some away, and 
very grievous to those that met in the 
| street. When they wept the heavens 
i too, signifying that, though God was 
aay. with them for their sin, yet he was 

‘pleased with their repentance, and (as it 
id, Judge. x. 16) his soul was grieved for 
misery of Israel ; it was also anindication 
ie good fruits of their repentance, for the 
in makes the earth fruitful. 5, Ezra gave 

charge at this great assize. He told 
them upon what account he called them to- 
‘now, that it was because he found that 
their return out of captivity they had 
ased the trespass of Israel by marrying 
€ wives, had added to their former sins 
ew transgression, which would certainly 


be a means of again introducing idolatry, 
the very sin they had smarted for and which 
he hoped they had been cured of in their 
captivity; and he called them together that 
they might confess their sin to God, and, 
having done that, might declare themselves 
ready and willing to do his pleasure, as it 
should be made known to them (which all 
those will do that truly repent of what they 
have done to incur his displeasure), and par- 
ticularly that they might separate themselves 
from all idolaters, especially idolatrous wives, 
v. 10,11. On these heads, we may suppose, 
he enlarged, and probably made such another 
confession of the sin now as he made ch. ix., 
to which he required them to say Amen. 6. 
The people submitted not only to Ezra’s 
jurisdiction m general, but to his inquisition 


and determination in this matter: ‘ As thou ~ 


hast said, so must we do, v.12. .We have 
sinned in mingling with the heathen, and 
have thereby been in danger, not only of 
being corrupted by them, for we are frail, 
but of being lost among them, for we are 
few; we are therefore convinced that there 
is an absolute necessity of our separating 
from them again.” ‘There is hope concerning 
people when they are convinced, not only 
that it is good to part with their sins, but that 
it is indispensably necessary: we must do it, 
or we are undone. 7. It was agreed that 
this affair should be carried on, not m a 
popular assembly, nor that they should think 
to go through with it allon a sudden, but 
that a court of delegates should be appointed 
to. receive complaints and to hear and deter- 
mine upon them. It could not be done at 
this time, for it was not put into a method, 
nor, could the people stand out because of the 
rain. The delinquents were many, and it 
would require time to discover and examine 
them. Nice cases would arise, which could 
not be adjudged without debate and delibe- 
ration, v. 13. ‘And therefore let the crowd 
be dismissed, and the rulers stand to receive 
informations ; let them proceed city by city, 
and let the offenders be convicted before 
them in the presence of the judges and elders 
of their own city ; and let them be entrusted 
to see the orders executed. ‘Thus take time 
and we shall have done the sooner; whereas, 
if we do it ina hurry, we shall do it by 
halves, v. 14. If, inthis method, a thorough 
reformation be made, the fierce wrath of God 
will be turned from us, which, we are sensi- 
ble, is ready to break forth against us for this 
transgression.” Ezra was willing that his 
zeal should be guided by the people’s pru- 
dence, and put the matter into this method ; 
he was not ashamed to own that the advice 
came from them, any more than he was to 
comply with it. 

15 Only Jonathan the son of Asa- 
hel'and Jahaziah the son of Tikvah 
were employed about this matter: and 


Meshullam and Shabbethai the Le. 


~ Ezra’s reformation, 


Ezra’s reformation. 


vite helped them, 16 And the child- 
ren of the captivity did so. And Ezra 
the priest, with certain chief of the 


fathers, afterthe house of their fathers, 
and all of them by ¢heir names, were 


separated, and sat down in the first 


day of the tenth month to examine 
the matter, 17 And they made an end 
with all the men that had taken 
strange wives by the first day of the 
first month. 18 And among the sons 
of the priests there were found that 


had taken strange wives: namely, of 


the sons of Jeshua the son of Jozadak, 
and his brethren ; Maaseiah, and Eli- 
ezer, and Jarib, and Gedaliah. 19 And 
they gave their hands that they would 
put away their wives; and being guilty, 
they offered a ram of the flock for 


their trespass. 20 And of the sons of 


Immer; Hanani, and Zebadiah. 21 
And of the sons of Harim; Maaseiah, 
and Elijah, and Shemaiah, and Jehiel, 


and Uzziah. 22 And of the sons of 


Pashur ; Elioenai, Maaseiah, Ishmael, 
Nethaneel, Jozabad, and Elasah. 23 
Also of the Levites; Jozabad, and 
Shimei, and Kelaiah, (the same is Ke- 
lita,) Pethahiah, Judah, and Eliezer. 
24 Of the singers also ; Khashib: and 
of the porters; Shallum, and Telem, 
and Uri. 25 Moreover of Israel: of 
the sons of Parosh ; Ramiah, and Je- 
ziah, and Malchiah, and Miamin, and 
Eleazar, and Malchijah, and Benaiah. 
26 And of the sons of Elam; Matta- 
niah, Zechariah, and Jehiel, and Abdi, 
and Jeremoth, and Eliah. 27 And of 
the sons of Zattu; Elioenai, Eliashib, 
Mattaniah, and Jeremoth, and Zabad, 
and Aziza. 28 Of the sons also of Be- 
bai; Jehohanan, Hananiah, Zabbai, 
and Athlai. 29 And of the sons of 
Bani; Meshullam, Malluch, and Ada- 
iah, Jashub, and Sheal, and Ramoth. 
30 And of the sons of Pahath-moab ; 
Adna,and Chelal, Benaiah, Maaseiah, 
Mattaniah, Bezaleel, and Binnui, and 
Manasseh. 31 And ofthe sons of Ha- 
rim; Eliezer, Ishijah, Malchiah, She- 
maiah, Shimeon, 32 Benjamin, Mal- 
luch, and Shemariah. 33 Of the sons 
of Hashum; Mattenai, Mattathah, 
Zabad, Eliphelet, Jeremai, Manasseh, 
and Shimei, 34 Of the.sons of Bani; 
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Maadai, Amram, and Uel, 35 Be 
Bedeiah, Chelluh, 36 Vani b, 
moth, Eliashib, 37 aniah 
tenai, and Jaasau, 38 And Bani 
Binnui, Shimei, 39 And Sheler 
and Nathan, and Adaiah, 40 M 
nadebai, Shashai, Sharai, 41 Aza 
and Shelemiah, Shemariah, 42 § 
lum, Amariah, and Joseph. 43 Of 
sons of Nebo; Jeiel, Mattithiah, 
bad, Zebina, Jadau, and Joel, Ben 
44 All these had taken strange wiy 
and some of them had wives by wh 
they had children. a 
The method of proceeding in this me 
being concluded on, and the congrega 
dismissed, that each in his respective } 
might gain and give intelligence to faci 
the matter, we are heretold, 1. Whe 
the persons that undertook to manage 
matter and bring the causes regularly be 
the commissioners—Jonathan and Jal hi 
two active men, whether of the priests 
the people does not appear ; probably 
were the men that made that proposal (», 
14) and were therefore the fittest to s 
pursued ; two honest Levites were join 
them, and helped them, v 15. Dr. Ligh 
gives a contrary sense of this : oly (or m 
theless) Jonathan and Jahaziah stood agi 
this matter (which reading the origina 
very well bear), and these two Levites he 
them in opposing it, either the thing its 
this method of proceeding. It was str 
if a work of this kind was carried on ani 
with no opposition. 2. Who were the ¢ 
missioners that sat upon this matter. — 
was president, and with him certain 
men of the fathers who were qualifi 
wisdom and zeal above others for this 
vice, v.16. It was happy for them that | 
had such a man as Ezra to head them 
could not have done it well without hi 
rection, yet he would not do it without | 
concurrence. 3. How long they wer 
it. They began the first day of the | 
month to examine the matter (v. 16), wk 
was but ten days after this method 
proposed (v. 9), and they finished in - 
months, v.17. They sat closely and mii 
their business, otherwise they could n 
despatched so many causes as they 
fore them in so little time; for we may} 
pose that all who were impeached were | 
asked what cause they could show why 
should not be parted, and, if we may ju 
by other cases, provided the wife were pr 
selyted to the Jewish religion she was m 
be put away, the trial of which woul 
great care. 4. Who the persons 
werefound guilty of this crime. Their 
are here recorded to their perpetual repi 
many of the priests, nay, of the famil 
Jeshua, the high priest, were found ¢ 


“eet —e 


ieee, 
e law had particularly pro- 
e preserving ‘of their honour in 
, that being holy themselves 
uld not marry such as were profane. 
*. Those that should have taught 
ne law broke it themselves and by 
ple emboldened others to do like- 
But, having lost their innocency in 
er, they did well to recant and give 
ple of repentance ; for they promised 
their hand to put away their strange 
s (some think that they made oath to do 
ith their hands lifted up), and they took 
spointed way of obtaining pardon, bring- 
ram which was appointed by the law 
spass offering (Lev. vi. 6), so owning 
gilt and the desert of it, and humbly 
or forgiveness. About 113 in all are 


res 
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+ ; bh 4 Cs, 
X. “! Ezra’s refor 
and some of them, it is said (v. 44), had child. 
ren by them, which implies that not many 
of them had, God not crowning those mar- 
riages with the blessing of increase. Whe- 
ther the children were turned off with the 
mothers, as Shechaniah proposed, does not 
appear ; it should seem not: however it is 
probable that the wives which were put away 
were well provided for, according to their 
rank. One would think this grievance was 
now thoroughly redressed, yet we meet with 
it again (Neh. xiii. 23 and Mal. ii. 11), for 
such corruptions are easily and insensibly 
brought in, but not without great difficulty 
purged out again. The best reformers can 
but do their endeavour, but, when the 
Redeemer himself shall come to Sion, he 
shall effectually turn away ungodliness from 
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¢named who had married strange wives, ' Jacob. 
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book continues the history of the children of the captivity, the poor Jews, that had lately 
wned out of Babylon to their own land. At this time not only the Persian monarchy 
flourished in great pomp and power, but Greece and Rome began to be very great and to make 

a figure. Of the affairs of those high and mighty states we have authentic accounts extant,” 
t the sacred and inspired history takes cognizance only of the state of the Jews, and makes _ 
;mention of other nations but as the Israel of God had dealings with them: for the Lord’s 
tion is his people; they are his peculiar treasure, and, in comparison with them, the rest of 

e world is but as lumber. In my esteem, Ezra the scribe and Nehemiah the tirshatha, 
ough neither of them ever wore a crown, commanded an army, conquered any country, or — 
famed for philosophy or oratory, yet both of them, being pious praying men, and very 
iceable in their day to the church of God and the interests of religion, were really greater 
‘and more honourable, not only than any of the Roman consuls or dictators, but than 
snophon, or Demosthenes, or Plato himself, who lived at the same time, the bright ornaments _ 
Greece. Nehemiah’s agency for the advancing of the settlement of Israel we have a full 
‘count of in this book of his own commentaries or memoirs, wherein he records not only the 
‘ks of his hands, but the workings of his heart, in the management of public affairs, inserting iva 
he story many devout reflections and ejaculations, which discover in his mind a very deep | 
cture of serious piety and are peculiar to his writing. Twelve years, from his twentieth year 
h.i.1) to his thirty-second year (ch. xiii. 6), he was governor of Judea, under Artaxerxes 
of Persia, whom Dr. Lightfoot supposes to be the same Artaxerxes as Ezra had his . 
mission from. This book relates, I. Nehemiah’s concern for Jerusalem and the commission ’ 
he obtained from the king to go thither, ch.i.ii. II. His building the wall of Jerusalem | 
notwithstanding the opposition he met with, ch. iii.iv. III. His redressing the grievances of 

2 people, ch. y. IV. His finishing the wall, ch. vi. V. The account he took of the people, 

VI. The religious solemnities of reading the law, fasting, and praying, and renewing 

ir covenants, to which he called the people, ch. viii—x. VII. The care he took for the 
plenishing of the holy city and the settling of the holy tribe, ch. xi., xii. WIII. His zeal in 
forming various abuses, ch. xiii. Some call this he second book of Ezra, not hecause he was 

ie penman of it, but because it is a continuation of the history of the foregoing book, with 

ich it is connected, v.1. This was the last historical book that was written, as Malachi 

he last prophetical book, of the Old Testament. ] 
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Nehemiah’s distress. 
CHAP. TI. 


Here we first meet with Nehemiah at the Persian court, where we 
find him, L. Inquisitive concerning the state of the Jews aud Je- 
rusalem, ver. 1,2. [1. Informed of their deplorable condition, 
ver. 3. fll. Pasting and praying thereupon (ver.4), with a par- 
ticular account of his prayer, ver.5—11. Such is the rise of this 
great man, by piety, not by policy. 


HE words of Nehemiah the son 
of Hachaliah. And it.came to 
pass in the month Chisleu,in the twen- 
tieth year, as I was in Shushan the pa- 
lace, 2 That Hanani, one of my bre- 
thren, came, he and certain men of 
Judah ; and I asked them concerning 
the Jews that had escaped, which 
were left of the captivity, and con- 
cerning Jerusalem. 3. And they said 
unto me, The remnant that are left of 
the captivity there in the province are 
in great affliction and reproach: the 
wall of Jerusalem also isbroken down, 
and the gates thereof are burned with 
fire. 4 And it came to pass, when I 
heard these words, that I sat down 
and wept, and mourned certain days, 
and fasted, and prayed before the God 
of heaven, 


What tribe Nehemiah was of does nowhere 
appear; but, if it be true (which we are told 
by the author of the Maccabees, 2 Mac. i, 
18) that he offered sacrifice, we must con- 
clude him to have been a priest. Observe, 

I. Nehemiah’s station at the court of Per- 
sia. We are here told that he was in Shushan 
the palace, or royal city, of the king of Persia, 
where the court was ordinarily kept (v. 1), 
and (v.11) that he was the king’s cup-bearer. 
Kings and great men probably looked upon 
it as a piece of state to be attended by those 
of other nations. By this place at court he 
would be the better qualified for the service 
of his country in that post for which God 
had designed him, as Moses was the fitter 
to govern for being bred up in Pharaoh’s 
court, and David in Saul’s. He would also 
have the fairer opportunity of serving his 
country by his interest in the king and those 
about him. Observe, He is not forward to 
tell us what great preferment he had at court; 
it is not till the end of the chapter that he 
tells us he was the king’s cup-bearer (a place 
of great trust, as well as of honour and pro- 
fit), when he could not avoid the mention- 
ing of it because of the following story; but 
at first he only says, I was in Shushan the 
palace. We may hence learn to be humble 
and modest, and slow to speak of our own 
advancements. But in the providences of 
God concerning him we may observe, to our 
comfort, 1. That when God has work to do 
he will never want instruments to do it with. 
2. That those whom God designs to employ. 
in his service he will find out proper ways 
both to fit for it and to call to it. 3. That 
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God has his remnant in all places; > 
of Obadiah in the house of Ahab, 
in Cesar’s household, a devout 
miah in Shushan the palace. 4. 
can make the courts of princes some! 
nurseries and sometimes sanctuaries t 
friends and patrons of the chureli’s cau 
II. Nehemiah’s tender and compassio 
enquiry concerning the state of the Jey 
their own land, v. 2. It happened th 
friend and relation of his came to the ¢ 
with some other company, by whom he | 
an opportunity of informing himself ff 
how it went with the children of the capti 
and what posture Jerusalem, the beloved 
was in. Nehemiah lived at ease, in } 
and fulness, himself, but could not fe 
that he was an Israelite, nor shake off 
thoughts of his brethren in distress, bi 
spirit (like Moses, Acts vii. 23) he ¢ 
them and looked upon their burdens. 
tance of place did not alienate his affect 
from them (though they were out of s 
yet not out of mind), so neither did, 1. ' 
dignity to which he was advanced. Tho 
he was a great man, and probably ri 
higher, yet he did not think it below his 
take cognizance of his brethren that were 
and despised, nor was he ashamed to own 
relation to them and concern for them. 
The diversity of their sentiments from 
and the difference of their practice ace 
ingly. Though he did not go to settl 
Jerusalem himself (as we think he ougl 
have done now that liberty was proclaim 
but conformed to the court, and staid th 
yet he did not therefore judge nor de 
those that had returned, nor upbraid ¢ 
as impolitic, but kindly concerned hir 
for them,-was ready to do them all ¢] 
offices he could, and, that he might kj 
which way to do them a kindness, 
cerning them. Note, It is lawful an 
to enquire, “‘ What news?” We shoul 
quire especially concerning the state oi 
church and religion, and how it fares) 
the people of God; and the design of 
enquiry must be, not that, like the Atheni 
we may have something to talk of, but 
we may know how to direct our prayers 
our praises. Be 
III. ‘The melancholy account which is 
given him of the present state of the. 
and Jerusalem, v. 3. Hanani, the persol 
enquired of, has this character given of 
(ch. vii. 2), that he feared God above m 
and therefore would not only speak tr 
but, when he spoke of the desolation 
Jerusalem, would speak tenderly. It is} 
bable that his errand to court at this 
was to solicit some favour, some relie 
other, that they stood in need of. 1 
account he gives is, 1. That the ho 
was miserably trampled on and al 
great affliction and reproach, ins 
all occasions by their neighbours, < 
with the scorning of those that were att 


ly agt was Fe posed and in | 


gates were, as the Chaldeans 
ruins. This made the condition 
tants both very despicable under 
g marks of poverty and slavery, 
angerous, for their enemies might 
ey pleased make an easy prey of 
The temple was built, the govern- 
SE settled, and a work of reformation 
~ to some head, but here was one 
ork yet undone; this was still want- 
ery Jerusalem, on this side the hea- 
one, will have some defect or other in 
e making up of which it will require 
and service of its friends. 

‘The great affliction this gave to Nehe- 
and the deep concern it put him into, 
1. He wept and mourned. It was not 
ast when he heard the news that he 
to a passion of weeping, but his sorrow 
inued certain days. Note, The desola- 
and distresses of the church ought to 
he matter of our grief, how much soever 
elive atease. 2. He fasted and prayed ; 
public (he had no opportunity of doing 
but before the God of heaven, who sees 
ecret, and will reward openly. By his 
bad praying, (1.) He consecrated his 
vs, and directed his tears aright, sor- 
after a godly sort, with an eye to God, 
se his name was reproached i in the con- 
cast on his people, whose cause there- 
e thus commits to him. (2.) He eased 
ows, and unburdened his spirit, by 
g out his complaint before God and 
git with him. (3.) He took the right 
hod of fetching in relief for his people 
irection for himself in what way to 
them. Let those who are forming any 
designs for the service of the public 
God along with them for the first con- 
m of them, and utter all their projects 
him; this is the way to prosper in 


m. 


And said, I beseech thee, O Lorp 
God of heaven, the great and terrible 
God, that keepeth covenant and mercy 
ir them that love him and observe 
ommandments: 6 Let thine ear 
be attentive, and thine eyes open, 
thou mayest hear the prayer of 
‘servant, which I pray before thee 
now, day and night, for the children 
o f J Stabl thy servants, and confess the 
s of the children of Israel, which we 
e sinned against thee: both Tand 
ther’s house have sinned. 7 We 
dealt very corruptly against thee, 
Thaye not kept the command- 
ats, nor the statutes, nor the judg- 
s, which thou commandedst thy 
Moses. 8 Neagle I be- 


CHAP. I. 


| of Jerusalem was still broken | 


| seech thee, the word that thou com- 
mandedst thy servant Moses, saying, 
If ye transgress, I will scatter you 
abroad among the nations: 9 But if 
ye turn unto me, and keep my com- 
mandments, and do them; though 
there were of you cast out unto the 
uttermost part of the heaven, ye¢ will 
I gather them from thence, and will 
bring them unto the place that I have 
chosen to set my name there. 10 Now 


these are thy servants and thy people, — 


whom thou hast redeemed by thy 
great power, and by thy strong hand. 
11 O Lord, I beseech thee, let now 
thine ear be attentive to the prayer or 
thy servant, and to the prayer of thy 
servants, who desire to fear thy name: 
and prosper, I pray thee, thy servant 
this day, and grant him mercy in the 
sight of this man. For I wasthe king’s 
cupbearer. 

We have here Nehemiah’s prayer, a prayer 
that has reference to all the prayers which he 
had for some time before been putting up te 
God day and night, while he continued his 
sorrows for the desolations of Jerusalem, and 
withal to the petition he was now intending 
to present to the king his master for his 
favour to Jerusalem. We may observe in 
this prayer, 

I. His humble and reverent address to 
God, in’ which he prostrates himself before 
him, and gives unto him the glory due unto 
his name, v. 5. It is much the same with 
that of Daniel, ch. ix. 4. It teaches us to 
draw near to God, 1. With a holy awe of 
his majesty and glory, remembering that he 
is the God of heaven, infinitely above us, and 
sovereign Lord over us, and that he is the 
great and terrible God, infinitely excelling all 
the principalities and powers both of the 
upper and of the lower world, angels and 
kings; and he is a God to be warshipped 


with fear by all his people, and whose power- 


ful wrath all his enemies have reason to be 
afraid of. Even the terrors of the Lord are 
improvable for the comfort and encourage- 
ment of those that trust in him. 2. Witha 
holy confidence in his grace and truth, for he 
keepeth covenant and mercy for those that love 
him, not only the mercy that is promised, but 
even more than he promised: nothing shall 
be thought too much to be done for those 
that love him and keep his commandments. 

II. His general request for the audience 
and acceptance of all the prayers and con- 
fessions he now made to God (v. 6): ‘‘ Let thy 
ear be attentive to the prayer, not which I say 
(barely saying prayer will not serve), but 
which I pray before thee (then we are likely 
to speed in praying when we pray in pray- 
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img), and let thy eyes be open upon the heart 
from which the prayer comes, and the case 
which is in prayer laid before thee.” God 
formed the eye and planted the ear ; and there- 
fore shall he not see clearly? shall not he 
hear attentively ? 

II. His penitent confession of sin; not 
only Israel has sinned (it was no great mor- 
tification to him to own that), but I and my 
father’s house have sinned, v. 6. ‘Thus does 
he humble himself, and take shame to him- 
self, in this confession. We have (I and my 
family among the rest) dealt very corruptly 
against thee, v. 7. In the confession of sin, 
let these two things be owned as the malig- 
nity of it—that it is a corruption of ourselves 
and an affront to God; itis dealing corruptly 
against God, setting up the corruptions of 
our own hearts in opposition to the com- 
mands of God. 

IV. The pleas he urges for merey for his 
people Israel. 

1. He pleads what God had of old said to 
them, the rule he had settled of his proceed- 
ings towards them, which might be the rule 
of their expectations from him, v. 8,9. He 
had said indeed that, if they broke covenant 
with him, he would scatter them among the 
nations, and that threatening was fulfilled in 
their captivity : never was people so widely 
dispersed as Israel was at this time, though 
at first so closely incorporated; but he had 
said withal that if they turned to him (as now 
they began to do, having renounced idolatry 
and kept to the temple service) he would 
gather them again. This he quotes from 
Deut. xxx. 1—5, and begs leave to put God 
in mind of it (though the Eternal Mind needs 
no remembrancer) as that which he guided 
his desires by, and grounded his faith and 
hope upon, in praying this prayer: Remem- 
ber, I beseech thee, that word; for thou hast 
said, Put mein remembrance. He had owned 
(v. 7), We have not kept the judgments which 
thou commandedst thy servant Moses; yet 
he begs (v. 8), Lord, remember the word 
which thou commandedst thy servant Moses ; 
for the covenant is often said to be com- 
manded. If God were not more mindful of 
his promises than we are of his precepts we 
should be undone. Our best pleas therefore 
in prayer are those that are taken from the 
promise of God, the word on which he has 
caused us to hope, Ps. cxix. 49. 

2. He pleads the relation wherein of old 
they stood to God: “These are thy servants 
and thy people (v. 10), whom thou hast set 
apart for thyself, and taken into covenant 
with thee. Wilt thou suffer thy sworn ene- 
mies to trample upon and oppress thy sworn 
servants? If thou wilt not appear for thy 
people, whom wilt thou appear for?” See 
Isa. Ixiii. 19. As an evidence of their being 
God’s servants he gives them this character 
@. 11): “ They desire to fear thy name ; they 
are not only called by thy name, but really 
haye a reverence for thy name; they now 
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worship thee, and thee ¢ 

will, and have an av 
thou art pleased to make « 
have a desire to do,” which ¢ 
good will to it. “It is their 
and endeavour to be found in the way of 
duty, and they aim at it, though in mai 
stances they come short.” (2.) Tk 
placency in it. ‘“ They take pleasu 
thy name (so it may be read), not onl 
their duty, but do it with delight.” 1J 
shall graciously be accepted of God that 
desire to fear his name; for such a des' 
his own work. 
3. He pleads the great things God 
formerly done for them (v. 10) : “ Whom 
hast redeemed by thy great power, in the | 
of old. ‘Thy power is still the same; 
thou not therefore still redeem them and 
fect theirredemption? Let not those be: 
powered by the enemy that have a Go 
infinite power on their side.’’ ~ bi 
Lastly, He concludes with a partic 
petition, that God would prosper him in 
undertaking, and give him favour with 
king: this man he calls him, for the gre 
of men are but men before God; they 
know themselves to be so (Ps. ix. 20), 
others must know them to be so. Wh 
thou that thou shouldst be afraid of am 
Mercy in the sight of this man is wha 
prays for, meaning not the king’s mercy 
mercy from God in his address to the | 
Favour with men is then comfortable whi 
can see it springing from the mercy of ¢ 
CHAP. II. 7" 


How Nehemiah wrestled with God and prevailed we read 
foregoing chapter; now here we are told how, like Js 
prevailed with men also, and so found that his - ¢ 
heard and answered. J. He prevailed with the king to ser 
to Jerusalem with a commission to build a wall about 
grant him what was necessary for it, ver. 1—8, 
vailed against the enemies that would have obstru 
his journey (ver. 9—11) and laughed him out of his un 
ver. 19, 20. III. He prevailed upon his own people to j 
him in this good work, viewing the desolations of the wa 
12—16) and then gaining them to lend every one a fi 
wards the rebuilding of them, ver. 17,18. Thus d d 
him in the work to which he called him. 

ND it came to pass in the me 
Nisan, in the twentieth ye: 

Artaxerxes the king, that wine 

before him: and I took up the w 

and gave zé unto the king. Now] 

not been beforetime sad in his] 

sence. 2 Wherefore the king said 1 

me, Why és thy countenance sac > 

ing thou aré not sick? this is notl 

else but sorrow of heart. Then I 

very sore afraid, 3 And said unto 

king, Let the king live for Bg ) 
should not my countenance be 
when the city, the place of my fath 

sepulchres, lieth waste, and the g 

thereof are consumed with fi 

Then the king said unto me, For 


dost thou make request? So I f ri 


n 


[of heaven. 5 And I said) 
king, If it please the king, | 
servant have found favour 
ht, that thou wouldest send 
o Judah, unto the city of my 
‘sepulchres, that I may build 
nd the king said unto me, (the 
also sitting by him,) For how 
all thy journey be? and when 
it thou return? So it pleased the 
, y@ to send me; and I set hima time. 
foreover [ said unto the king, If it 
the king, let letters be given 
the governors beyond the river, 
they may convey me over till I 
einto Judah; 8 And a letter unto 
the keeper of the king’s forest, 
i he may give me timber to make 
beams for the gates of the palace which 
‘ained to the house, and for the 
of the city, and for the house that 
all enter into. And the king 
ted me, according to the good 
of my God upon me. 
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hen Nehemiah had prayed for the relief 
is countrymen, and perhaps in David’s 
rds (Ps. li. 18, Build thou the walls of Je- 
em), he did not sit still and say, “ Let 
now do his own work, for I have no 
to do,” but set himself to forecast what 
uld do towards it. Our prayers must be 
aded with our serious endeavours, else 
eck God. Nearly four months passed, 
Chisleu to Nisan (from November to 
h), before Nehemiah made his applica- 
o the king for leave to go to Jerusalem, 
because the winter was not a proper 
for such a journey, and he would not 
the motion till he could pursue it, or 
it was so long before his month of 
g came, and there was no coming into 
= presence uncalled, Esth. iv. 11. 
that he attended the king’s table he 
to have his ear. We are not thus 
d to certain moments in our addresses 
the King of kings, but have liberty of ac- 
S to him at all times; to the throne of 
We never come unseasonably. Now 
Ee 1S, 
The occasion which he gave the king to 
ire into his cares and griefs, by appear- 
‘sad i in his presence. Those that speak 
such great men must not fall abruptly 
their business, but fetch a compass. 
miah would try whether he was in a 
humour before he ventured to tell him 
and, and this method he took to try 
He took up the wine and gave it to 
ng when he called for it, expecting that 
would look him in the face. He had 
d to be #ad in the king’s presence, 
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| sorrows, Esth. iy. 2. Though he was a 

stranger, a captive, he was easy and plea- 
sant. Good men should do what they can 
by their cheerfulness to convince the world 
of the pleasantness of religious ways and to 
roll away the reproach cast upon them as 
melancholy; but there is a time for all things, 
Eccl. iii. 4. Nehemiah now saw cause both 
to be sad and to appear so. The miseries of 
Jerusalem gave him cause to be sad, and his 
showing his grief would give occasion to the 
king to enquire into the cause. He did not 
dissemble sadness, for he was really in grief 
for the afflictions of Joseph, and was not like 
the hypocrites who disfigure their faces ; yet 
he could have concealed his grief if it had 
been necessary (the heart knows its own bit- 
terness, and in the midst of laughter is often 
sad), bat it would now serve his purpose to 
discover his sadness. Though he had wine 
before him, and probably, according to the 
office of the cup-bearer, did himself drink of 
it before he gave it to the king, yet it would 
not make his heart glad, while God’s Israel 
was in distress. 

II. The kind notice which the king took 
of his sadness and the enquiry he made into 
the cause of it (v.2): Why is thy countenance 
sad, seeing thou art not sick? Note, 1. We 
ought, from a principle of Christian sym- 
pathy, to concern ourselves in the sorrows 
and sadnesses of others, even of our inferiors, 
and not say, What is it to us? Let not mas- 
ters despise their servants’ griefs, but desire 
to make them easy. The great God is not 
pleased with the dejections and disquiet- 
ments of his people, but would have them 
both serve him with gladness and eat their 
bread with joy. 2. It is not strange if those 
that are sick have sad countenances, because 
of what is felt and what is feared; sickness 
will make those grave that were most airy 
and gay: yet a good man, even in sickness, 
may be of good cheer if he knows that his 
sins are forgiven. 3. Freedom from sickness 
is so great a mercy that while we have that 
we ought not to be inordinately dejected un- 
der any outward burden; yet sorrow for our 
own sins, the sins of others, and the calami- 
ties of God’s church, may well ‘sadden the 
countenance, without sickness. . 

III. The account which Nehemiah gave 
the king of the cause of his sadness, which 
he gave with meekness and fear. 1. With 
fear. He owned that now (though it appears 
by the following story that he was a man of 
courage) he was sorely afraid, perhaps of the 
king’s wrath (for those eastern monarchs 
assumed an absolute power of life and death, 
Dan. ii. 12, 13; v.19) orof misplacing aword, 
and losing his request by the mismanage- 
ment of it. Though he was a wise man, 
he was jealous of himself, lest he should say 
any thing imprudently ; it becomes us to be 
so. A good assurance is indeed a good xc- 
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Nehemiah’s request to the king. 


complishment, yet a humble self-diffidence 
is no man’s dispraise. 2. With meekness. 
Without reflection upon any man, and with 
all the respect, deference, and good-will, 
imaginable to the king his master, he says, 
“ Tet the king live for ever; he is wise and 
good, and the fittest man in the world to 
rule.” He modestly asked, ‘“* Why should 
not my countenance be sad as it is when 
(though I myself am well and at ease) the 
city” (the king knew what city he meant), 
“the place of my fathers’ sepulchres, lieth 
waste ?”’ Many are melancholy and sad but 
can give no reason for being so, cannot tell 
why nor wherefore; such should chide them- 
selves for, and chide themselves out of, their 
unjust and unreasonable griefs and fears. 
But Nehemiah could give so good a reason 
for his sadness as to appeal to the king him- 
self concerning it. Observe, (1.) He calls 
Jerusalem the place of his fathers’ sepulchres, 
the place where his ancestors were buried. 
It is good for us to think often of our fathers’ 
sepulchres; we are apt to dwell in our 
thoughts upon their honours and titles, their 
houses and estates, but let us think also of 
their sepulchres, and consider that those who 
have gone before us in the world have also 
gone before us out of the world, and their 
monuments are mementos tous. There is 
also a great respect owing to the memory of 
our fathers, which we should not be willing 
to see injured. All nations, even those that 
have had no expectation of the resurrection 
of the dead, have looked upon the sepulchres 
of their ancestors as in some Gegree sacred 
and not to be violated. (2.) He justifies him- 
self in his grief: “ I do well to be sad. Why 
should I not be so?” , There is a time even 
for pious and prosperous men to be sad and 
to show their grief. ‘The best men must not 
think to antedate heaven by banishing all 
sorrowful thoughts ; it is a vale of tears we 
pass through, and we must submit to the 
temper of the climate. (3.) He assigns the 
ruins of Jerusalem as the true cause of his 
grief. Note, All the grievances of the church, 
but especially its desolations, are, and ought 
to be, matter of grief and sadness to all good 
people, to all that have a concern for God’s 
honour and that are living members of 
Christ’s mystical body, and are of a public 
spirit; they favour even Zion’s dust, Ps. 
cll. 14. 

IV. The encouragement’ which the king 
gave him to tell his mind, and the application 
he thereupon made in his heart to God, v. 4. 
The king had an affection for him, and was 
not pleased to see him melancholy. It is 
also probable that he had a kindness for the 
Jews’ religion ; he had discovered it before in 
the commission he gave to Ezra, who was a 
churchman, and now again in the power he 
put Nehemiah into, who was a statesman. 
Wanting therefore only to know how he 
might be serviceable to Jerusalem, he asks 
this its anxious friend, “‘ For what dost thou 
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make request ? Somethir 
bis os it ?” pti 
ut this gave hi ESS ; 

may the invitation Christ as ba 
pray, and the promise that we shall 
enable us to come boldly to the thre 
grace. Nehemiah immediately | 
God of heaven that he would give him 
dom to ask properly and incline the ki 
heart to grant him Gs request. ‘Those | 
would find favour with kings must si 
the favour of the King of kings. He pra 
to the God of heaven as infinitely aboye ¢ 
this mighty monarch. It was_ not a sol 
prayer (he had not opportunity for f at), 
a secret sudden ejaculation; he lifted v 
heart to that God who understands ] 
guage of his heart: Lord, give me a@ 1 

and wisdom ; Lord, give me favour in the: 
of this man. Note, It is good to be mue 
pious ejaculations, especially upon partic 
occasions. Wherever we are we have a” 
open heaven-ward. This will not hinder 
business, but further it rather ; therefe 
no business hinder this, but give rise 
rather. Nehemiah had prayed very a. 
with reference to this very occasion (ch. j 
yet, when it comes to the push, | 
again. Ejaculations and solemn prayers 1 
not jostle out one another, but each 
its place. “ 

V. His humble petition to the k 
When he had this encouragement he 
sented his petition very modestly ani 
submission to the king’s wisdom (@ 
very explicitly. He asked fora 
to go as governor to Judah, to build th 
of Jerusalem, and to stay there for 
time, so many months, we may s 
and then either he had his’ comm: 
newed or went back and was sent < 
that he presided there twelve years at] 
ch. v.14. He also asked for a conve x 
and an order upon the governors, not 
to permit and suffer him to pass th 
their respective provinces, but to su 
with what he had occasion for, with ano’ 
order ‘upon the keeper of the forest of 
banon to give him timber for the ¥ 
he designed. 

VI. The king’s great favour to hin 
asking him when he would return, v. 6. 
intimated that he was unwilling to lose 
or to be long without him, yet to gr 
him, and do a real office of kindness ¢ 
people, he would spare him awhile, 
him have what clauses he pleased insert 
his commission, v. 8. Here was an im 
diate answer to his prayer; for the s¢ 
Jacob never sought the God of Jaco 
vain. Inthe account he gives of the’ 
of his petition he takes notice, 1. OF 
presence of the queen; she sat by @ 
which (they say) was not usual in the 
sian court, Esth. i. 11. Whether the q 
was his back friend, that would ha 
dered him, and he observes it to the pra 
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it Ee royidonse that though she 
he succeeded, or whether she was 
en d it is observed to the 
od’s kind providence that she was 
to help forward his request, is not 
- Of the power and grace of God. 
_his point, not according to his 
interest in the king, or his good 
em ant, but according to the good hand 
d upon him. Gracious souls take 

of God’s hand, his good hand, in all 
a turn in fivany of them. This 


ad the river, and gave ‘them the 
stters. Now the. king had sent 
s of the army and ‘horsemen 
3. 10 When Sanballat the Ho- 
and Tobiah the servant, the 


edingly thatthere was comea man 
eek the welfare of the children of 
atl So I came to Jerusalem, 
1z And I 
in the night, I and some few 
Mn ith me; neither told I any man 
ha my God had put in my heart to 


t by the gate of the valley, even 
the dragon well, and to the dung 
ort, and viewed the walls of Jerusa- 
which were broken down, and the 
tes thereof were consumed with fire. 
4 Then I went on to the gate of the 
tain, and to the king’s pool: but 
was no place for the beast that 
under me to pass. 15 Then went 


va 


d by the gate of the valley, and 
mmed. 16 And the rulers knew 
hither I went, or what I did; 


© the priests, nor to the nobles, 
\or to. ‘the rulers, nor to the rest that 
1 the work. 17 Then said I unto 
Ye see the distress that we are 
ow Jerusalem lieth waste, andthe 
thereof are burned with fire: 
@, let us build up the wall of Je- 
n, that we a no more a re- 
xo) ch f “18 Then I told them of the 
lof my God which was good upon 
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ial f 
Mehemiah’s s journey to Jerusalem. 
had spoken unto me, And they said, 

Let us rise up and build. So they 
strengthened their hands for this good 
work. 19 But when Sanballat the 
Horonite, and Tobiah the servant, the 
Ammonite, and Geshem the Arabian, 
heard it, they laughed us to scorn, and 
despised us, and said, What is this 
thing that ye do? will ye rebel against 
the king? 20 Then answered I them, 
and said unto them, The God of hea- 
ven, he will prosper us; therefore we 
his servants will arise and build: but 
ye have no portion, nor right, nor 
memorial, in Jerusalem. 


We are here told, 

I. How Nehemiah was dismissed by the 
court he was sent from. The king appointed © 
captains of the army and horsemen to go with 
him (wv. 9), both for his guard and to show that 
he was. a man whom the king did delight to ho- 
nour, that all the king’s servants might respect 
him accordingly. ‘Those whom the King ot 
kings sends he thus protects, he thus digni- 
fies with a host of angels to attend them. 

II. How he was received by the country 
he was sent to. 

1. By the Jews and their friends at Jeru- 
salem. We are told, 

(1.) That while ie concealed his errand 
they took little notice of him. He was at Je- 
rusalem three days (v. 11), and it does not 
appear that any of the great men of the city 
waited on him to congratulate him on his ar- 
rival, but he remained unknown. ‘he king 
sent horsemen to attend him, but the Jews 
sent none to meet him ; he had no beast with 
him, but that which he himself rode on, v.12. 
Wise men, and those who are worthy of dou- 
ble honour, yet covet not to come with ob- 
servation, to make a show, or make a noise, 
no, not when they come with the greatest 
blessings. ‘Those that shortly are to have 
the dominion in the morning the world now 
knows not, but they lie hid, 1 John iii. 1. 

(2.) That though they took little notice of 
him he took great notice of them and their 
state. He arose in the night, and viewed the 
ruins of the walls, probably by moon-light 
(. 13), that he might see what was to be 
done and in what method they must go 
about it, whether the old foundation would 
serve, and what there was of the old mate- 
rials that would be of use. Note, [1.] Good 
work is likely to be well done when it is first 
well considered. [2.] It is the wisdom of 
those who are engaged in public business, as 
much as may be, to see with their own eyes, 
and not to proceed altogether upon the re- 
ports and representations of others, and yet 
to do this without noise, and if possible un- 
observed, [3.] ‘Those that would build up 
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: as also the king’s words that he! the church’s walls must first take notice of 
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the ruins of those walls. ‘Those that would 
know how to amend must enquire what is 
amiss, what needs reformation, and what 
may serve as it is. 

(3.) That when he disclosed his design to 
the rulers and people they cheerfully con- 
curred with him init. He did not tell them, 
at first, what he came about (v. 16), because 
he would not seem to do it for ostentation, 
and Lecause, if he found it impracticable, he 
might retreat the more honourably. Up- 
right humble men will not sound a trumpet 
before their alms or any other of their good 
offices. But when he had viewed and con- 
sidered the thing, and probably felt the pulse 
of the rulers and people, he told them what 
God had put into his heart (v. 12), even. to 
build up the wall of Jerusalem, v.17. Ob- 
serve, [1.] How fairly he proposed the un- 
dertaking to them: “ You see the distress we 
are in, how we lie exposed to the enemies 
that are round about us, how justly they 
reproach us as foolish and despicable, how 
easily they may make a prey of us whenever 
they have a mind; come, therefore, and let us 
build up the wall.” He did not undertake 
to do the work without them (it could not be 
the work of one man), nor did he charge or 
eommand imperiously, though he had the 
aing’s commission; but in a friendly brotherly 
way he exhorted and excited them to join 
with him in this work. To encourage them 
hereto, he speaks of the design, First, As 
that which owed its origin to the special 
grace of God. He takes not the praise of it 
to himself, as a good thought of his own, but 
acknowledges that God put it into his heart, 
and therefore they all ought to countenance 
it (whatever is of God must be promoted), 
and might hope to prosper in it, for what 
God puts men upon he will own them in. 
Secondly, As that which owed its progress 
hitherto to the special providence of God. 
He produced the king’s commission, told 
them how readily it was granted and how 
forward the king was to favour his design, in 
which he saw the hand of his God good upon 
him. It would encourage both him and 
them to proceed in an undertaking which 
God had so remarkably smiled upon. Thus 
he proposed it to them; and, [2.] They pre- 
sently came to a resolution, one and all, to 
concur with him: Let us rise up and build. 
They are ashamed that they have sat still so 
long without so much as attempting this 
needful work, and now resolve to rise up out 
of their slothfulness, to bestir themselves, 
and to stirup one another. ‘‘ Let us rise up,” 
that is, ‘‘ let us do it with vigour, and dili- 
gence, and resolution, as those that are de- 
termined to go through with it.” So they 
strengthened their hands, their own and one 
another’s, for this good work. Note, First, 
Many a good work would find hands enough 
to be Jaid to it if there were but one good 
head to Jead in it. They all saw the desola- 
t1one of Jerusalem, yet none proposed the 
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repair of them; but, when ‘Nehemiz 
posed it, they all consented to it. It is 
that a good motion should be lost pu 
want of one to move it and to break # 
in it. Secondly, By stirring up 
and one another to that which is 
strengthen ourselves and one anoth 
for the great reason why we are we 
duty is because we are cold to it, indi 
and unresolved. Let us now see how 
hemiah was received, Py. 
2. By those that wished ill to the 
Those whom God and his Israel blessec 
cursed. (1.) When he did but showhi 
it vexed them, v.10. Sanballat and Po 
two of the Samaritans, but by birth the 
mer a Moabite, the latter an Ammg 
when they saw one come armed with a 
mission from the king to do service to’ 
were exceedingly grieved that all their 
paltry arts to weaken Israel were thus 
fled and frustrated by a fair, and noble, 
generous project to strengthen them. 
thing is a greater vexation to the enemii 
good people, who have misrepresented 
to princes as turbulent, and factious, 
fit to live, than to see them stand 
the opinion of their rulers, their innoé 
cleared and their reproach rolled away 
that they are thought not only fit to live 
fit to be trusted. When they saw a 
come in that manner, who professedly $ 
the welfare of the children of Israel, I, 
them to the heart. The wicked shall 
and be grieved. (2.) When he began 
they set themselves to hinder him, b 
vain, v.19, 20. [1.] See here with 
little reason the enemies attempted te 
courage him. They represented the ui 
taking as a silly thing: They lauahed 1 
scorn and despised us as foolish builder 
could not finish what we began. The 
presented the undertaking also as a W 
thing, no better than treason: Wall you 
against the king ? Because this was th 
invidious charge, though now they h 
commission from the king and were t 
under his protection, yet still they mu 
called rebels. [2.] See also with what. 
reason the Jews slighted these disc 
ments. They bore up themselves witl 
that they were the servants of the Gt 
heaven, the only true and living God, 
they were acting for him in what the} 
and that therefore he would bear then 
and prosper them, though the heathen r 
Ps. ii. 1. They considered also that # 
son why these enemies did so malign’ 
was because they had no right in Je 
but envied them their right in it. 
the impotent menaces of the church’s en 
mies be easily despised by the chui 
friends. P 


CHAP. III. 

Saying and doing are often two things: many are ready 
“ Let us rise up and build,” who sit still and do m 

that fair-spoken son who said, ** 1 go, Sir, but went 0» 

undertakers here were none of those. As soon as 
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bout Jerusalem they lost no time, but 
ly, as we find in this chapter. Let it never 
t good work to be done to-morrow which 
done to-day. This chapter gives an ac- 
s:—l. The names of the builders, which are 
heir honour, for they were such as herein dis- 
sl for God and their country, both a pious and 
a great degree both of industry and courage; and 
was fit to be thus largely registered, both for their 
and for the encouragement of others to follow their ex- 
“Ul The order of the building; they took it before them, 
“where they began.’ They repaired, 1. From the 
e to the fish-gate, ver.1,2. 2, Thence to the old-zate, 
_ 3. Thence to the valley-gate, ver. 6—12. 4. Thence 


esate, ver.13, 14. 5. Thence to the gate of the foun- 


= 

ver. ‘6. Thence to the water-gate, ver. 16—26. 7. 
by the horse-gate to the sheep-yate again, where they 
er. 27—32), and so they brought their work quite rovnd 


EN Eliashib the high priest 
Tose up with his brethren the 
_ and they builded the sheep 
they sanctified it, and set up the 
of it; even unto the tower of 
they sanctified it, unto thetower 
ananeel. 2 And next unto him 
d the men of Jericho. And next 

a builded Zaccur the son of 
3 But the fish gate did the sons 
senaah build, who also laid the 
thereof, and set up the doors 
, the locks thereof, and the bars 
. 4 And next unto them re- 
Meremoth the son of Uriah, 
of Koz. And next unto them 
d Meshullam the son of Bere- 
the son of Meshezabeel. And 
to them repaired Zadok the 
Baana. 5 And next unto them 
Tekoites repaired; but their no- 
; put not their necks to the work of 
ord. 6 Moreover the old gate 
ed Jehoiada the son of Paseah, 
1 Meshullam the son of Besodeiah; 
ey laid the beams thereof, andset up 
: rs thereof, and the locks there- 
the bars thereof. 7 And next 
emrepaired Melatiah the Gibe- 
nd Jadon the Meronothite, the 
Gibeon, and of Mizpah, unto 
‘one of the governor on this side 
ver. 8 Next unto him repaired 
the son of Harhaiah, of the 
iths. Next unto him also re- 
d Hananiah the son of one of the 
caries, and they fortified Jeru- 
lem unto the broad wall. 9 And next 
them repaired Rephaiah the son 


r m. 10 And next unto them 
red Jedaiah the son of Harumaph, 
ragainst his house. And next 


ber f 
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Harim, and Hashub the son of Pahath- 
moab, repaired the other piece, and 
the tower of the furnaces. 12 And 
next unto him repaired Shallum the 
son of Halohesh, the ruler of the 
half part of Jerusalem, he and his 
daughters. 13 The valley gate re- 
paired Hanun, and the inhabitants of 
Zanoah ; they built it, and set up the 
doors thereof, the locks thereof, and 
the bars thereof, and a thousand cu- 
bits on the wall unto the dung gate. 
14 But the dung gate repaired Mal- 
chiah the son of Rechab, the ruler of 
part of Beth-haccerem; hebuilt it, and 
set up the doors thereof, the locks 
thereof, and the bars thereof. 15 But 
the gate of the fountain repaired Shal- 
lun the son of Col-hozeh, the ruler of 
part of Mizpah; he builtit, andcovered 
it, and set up the doors thereof, the 
locks thereof, and the bars thereof, and 
the wall of the pool of Siloah by the 
king’s garden, and unto the stairs that 
go down from the city of David. 16 
After him repaired Nehemiah the son 
of Azbuk, the ruler of the half part of 
Beth-zur, unto the place over against 
the sepulchres of David, and to the 
pool that was made, and unto the 


house of the mighty. 17 After him re- 


paired the Levites, Rehum the son of 
Bani. Next unto him repaired Hasha- 
biah, the ruler of the half part of Kei- 
lah, in his part. 18 After him repaired 
their brethren, Bavai the son of Hen- 
adad, the ruler of the half part of Kei- 
lah. 19 And next to him repaired Ezer 


the son of Jeshua, the ruler of Miz- ~ 


pah, another piece over against the 
going up to the armoury at the turning 
of the wall. 20 After him Baruch the 
son of Zabbai earnestly repaired the 
other piece, from the turning of the 
wall unto the door of the house of 


Ehiashib the high priest. 21 After him - 


repaired Meremoth the son of Urijah 
the son of Koz another piece, from 
the door of the house of Ehashib even 


ur, the ruler of the half part of|to the end of the house of Eliashib. 


22 And after him repaired the priests, 
the men of the plain. 23 After him 
repaired Benjamin and Hashub over 


im repaired Hattush the son of| against their house. Afterhimrepaired 
tiah. 11 Malchijah the son of! Azariah the son of Maaseiah the son 
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of Ananiah by his house. 24 After him 
repaired Binnui the sonof Henadadan- 
other piece, from the house of Azariah 
unto the turning of the wall,even unto 
the corner. 25 Palal the son of Uzai, 
over against the turning of the wall, 
and the tower which lieth out from 
the king’s high house, that was by the 
court of the prison. After him Pedaiah 
the son of Parosh. 26 Moreover the 
Nethinims dwelt in Ophel, unto the 
place over against the water gate to- 
ward the east, and the tower that lieth 
out. 27 After them the Tekoites re- 
paired another piece, over against the 
great tower that lieth out, even unto 
the wall of Ophel. 28 From above the 
horse gate repaired the priests, every 
one over against his house. 29 After 
them repaired Zadok the son of Im- 
mer over against his house. After him 
repaired also Shemaiah the son of She- 
chaniah, the keeper of the east gate. 
30 After him repaired Hananiah the 
sonof Shelemiah,and Hanun the sixth 
son of Zalaph, another piece. After 
him repaired Meshullam the son of 
Berechiah over against his chamber. 
31 After him repaired Malchiah the 
goldsmith’s son unto the place of the 
Nethinims, and of themerchants, over 
against the gate Miphkad, and to the 
going up of the corner. 32 And be- 
tween the going up of the corner unto 
the sheep gate repaired the goldsmiths 
and the merchants. 

The best way to’ know how to divide this 
chapter is to observe how the work was di- 
vided among the undertakers, that every one 
might know what he had to do, and mind it 
accordingly with a holy emulation, and desire 
to excel, yet without any contention, animo- 
sity, or separate interest. No strife appears 
among them but which should do most for 
the public good. Several things are observ- 
able in the account here given of the building 
of the. wall about Jerusalem :— 

I. That Eliashib the high priest, with his 
brethren the priests, led the van in this troop 
of builders, v. 1. Ministers should be fore- 
most in every good work; for their office 
obliges them to teach and quicken by their 
example, as well as by their doctrine. If 
there be iabour in it, who so fit as they, to 
work? if danger, who so fit as they to ven- 
ture? The dignity of the high priest was 
very great, and obliged him to signalize him- 
self in this service. The priests repaired the 
sheep-gate, so called because through it were 


brought the sheep that were to be sa 
in the temple; and t the prie 
dertook the repair of ppb 9c \ 
of the Lord made by fire were their i 
And of this gate only it is said th 
sanctified it with the word and praye: 
perhaps with sacrifices perhaps, 1. 
led to the temple; or, 2. Because wit! 
the building of the wall began, and it i 
bable (though they were at work in all 
of the wall at the same time) that th 
first finished, and therefore at this gate 
solemnly committed their city and the 
of it to the divine protection; or, 3. B 
the priests were the builders of it; ar 
becomes ministers above others, being 
selves in a peculiar manner sanctified to! 
to sanctify to him all their performan res 
to do even their common actions aj 
godly sort. 2 7 
Il. That the undertakers were very 

who each took his share, some mor 


power. United force will conquer.that: 
no individual dares venture on. M any 
will make light work.’ =, 
III. That many were active in th 
who were not themselves inhabitants 0} 
salem, and therefore consulted’ pure 
public welfare and not any se hen 
or advantage of their own. Here ai 
men of Jericho with the first @ 2), thi 
of Gibeon and Mizpah (v. 7), land Z 
v.13. Every Israelite should lend a 
towards the building up of Jerusalem 
IV. That several rulers, both of Jers 
and of other cities, were active in this’ 
thinking themselves bound in hono’ 
the utmost that their wealth and powe 
bled them to do for the furtherance 
good work. But it is obesrrane tha 
are called rulers of part, or the half p 
their respective cities. One was rule 
half part of Jerusalem (uv. 12), another: 
of Beth-haccerem (v. 14), another of p 
Mizpah (v. 15), another of the he if 
Beth-zur (v. 16), one was ruler of om 
part, and another of the other half pi 
Keilah, v. 17, 18. Perhaps the Pers 
vernment would not entrust any or 
strong city, but appointed two to b 
upon each other. Rome had two com 
V. Here is a just reproach fastenet 
the nobles of Tekoa, that they put m 
necks to the work of their Lord (wv. st 
they would not come under the yol 
obligation to this service; as ae 
and liberty of their peerage were their € 
charge from serving God and doing go 
which are indeed the highest hon 
truest freedom. Let not nobles 
thing below them by which they may 
the interests of their country; for 
is their nobility good for but that) 
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which inferior persons move? 
ons joined in repairing the 
), and so were co-founders, and 
/honour of it between them. The 
which we cannot compass our- 
ust be thankful to those that 
ers with us in. Some think 
is called the old gate because it 
to the ancient Salem, which was 
first built by Melchizedek. 
good honest tradesmen, as 
ts and rulers, were active in this 
smiths, apothecaries, merchants, 
‘They did not think their callings 
em, nor plead that they could not 
shops to attend the public busi- 
owing that what they lost would 
‘be made up to them by the blessing 
upon their callings. 
fi. Some ladies are spoken of as help- 
forward this work— Shallum and his 
fers (. 12), who, though not capable 
nal service, yet having their portions 
own hands, or being rich widows, 
ed money for buying materials and 
yorkmen. St. Paul speaks of some 
men that laboured with him in the 
el, Phil. iv. 3. 
Of some it is said that they repaired 
inst their houses (v. 10, 23, 28, 29), 
one (who, it is likely, was only a 
er) that he repaired over against his 
ber, v.30. When a general good work 
done each should apply himself to 
of it that falls nearest to him and is 
this reach. If every one will sweep 
is own door, the street will be clean; 
one will mend one, we shall be all 
_ If he that has but a chamber will 
before that, he does his part. 
Of one it is said that he earnestly re- 
that which fell to his share (v. 20)— 
id it with an inflamed zeal; not that 
S were cold or indifferent, but he was 
most vigorous of any of them and con- 
quently made himself remarkable. It is 
‘to be thus zealously affected in a good 
; and itis probable that this good man’s 
voked very many to take the more 
d make the more haste. 
1X. Of one of these builders it is observed 
8 was the sizth son of his father, v. 30. 
ve elder brethren, it seems, laid not 
and to this work, but he did. In 
which is good we need not stay 
be our elders go before us; if they decline 
it does not therefore follow that we must. 
qus the younger brother, if he be the better 
and does God and his generation better 
e, is indeed the better gentleman; those 
t honourable that are most useful. 
Some of those that had first done 
> fellows, and undertook another 
e they saw there was most need. 
a repaired, v. 4 and again, v. 21. 
Tekoites, besides the piece they re- 
+5 
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CHAP. IV. ‘The opposition of Sanballat, &. 
and larger sphere of useful- | paired (v. 5), undertook another piece (v. 27), 


which is the more remarkable because their 
nobles set them a bad example by withdraw- 
ing from the service, which, instead of sery- 
ing them for an excuse to sit still, perhaps 
made them the more forward to do double 
work, that by their zeal they might either 
shame or atone for the covetousness and 
carelessness of their nobies. 

Lastly, Here is no mention of any parti- 
cular share that Nehemiah himself had in 
this work. A name-sake of his is mentioned, 
v.16. But did he donothing? Yes, though 
he undertook not any particular piece of the 
wall, yet he did more than any of them, for 
he had the oversight of them all; half of his 
servants worked where there was most need, 
and the other half stood sentinel, as we find 
afterwards (ch. iv. 16), while he himself in 
his own person walked the rounds, directed 
and encouraged the builders, set his hand to 
the work where he saw occasion, and kept a 
watchful eye upon the motions of the enemy, 
as we shall find in the next chapter. The 
pilot needs not haul at a rope: it is enough 
for him to steer. 


CHAP. IV. 


We left all hands at work for the building of the wall about Jeru~ 
salem. But such good work is not wont to be carried on with- 
out opposition ; now here we are told what opposition was given 
to it, and wliat methods Nehemiah tock to forward the work, 
notwithstanding that opposition. I Their enemies reproached 
and ridiculed their undertaking, but their scoffs they answered 
with prayers: they heeded them not, but went on with their 
work notwithstanding, ver. 1—6. II. They formed a bloody de- 
sign against them, to hinder them by force of arms, ver. 7, 8, 
10—12. To guard against this Nehemiah prayed (wer. 9), set 


guards (ver. 13), and encouraged them to fight (ver. 14), by 


which the design was broken (ver. 15), and so the work was 
carried on with all needful precaution against a surprise, ver. 
16—23. In all this Nehemiah approved himself a man of great 
wisdom and courage, as well as great piety. 


UT it came to pass, that when 
Sanballat heard that we builded 
the wall, he was wroth, and took great 


| indignation, and mocked the Jews. 2 


And he spake before his brethren and 
the army of Samaria, and said, What 
do these feeble Jews ? will they fortify 
themselves? will they sacrifice? will 
they make an end in aday? will they 
revive the stones out of the heaps of 
the rubbish which are burned? 3 
Now Tobiah the Ammonite was by 
him, and he said, Even that which 
they build, if afox go up, he shall even 
break down their stone wall. 4 Hear, 
O our God ; for we are despised : and 
turn their reproach upon their own 
head, and give them for a prey in the 
land of captivity: 5 And cover not 
their iniquity, and let not their sin be 
blotted out from before thee : for they 
have provoked thee toanger before the 
builders. 6 So built we the wall; and 
all the wall was joined together unte 
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mind to work. 


Here is, I. 'The spiteful scornful reflection 
which Sanballat and Tobfah cast upon the 
Jews for their attempt to build the wall about 
Jerusalem. The country rang ofit presently; 
intelligence was brought of it to Samaria, 
that nest of enemies to the Jews and their 
prosperity; and here we are told how they 
received the tidings. 1. Inheart. They were 
very angry at the undertaking, and had great 
indignation, v.1. It vexed them that Nehe- 
miah came to seek the welfare of the children 
of Israel (ch. ii. 10); but, when they heard 
of this great undertaking for their good, they 
were out of all patience. ‘They had hitherto 
pleased themselves with the thought that 
while Jerusalem was unwalled they could 
swallow it up and make themselves masters 
of it when they pleased; but, if it be walled, 
it will not only be fenced against them, but 
by degrees become formidable to them. The 
strength and safety of the church are the 
grief and vexation ofits enemies. 2. In word. 
They despised it, and made it the subject of 
their ridicule. In this they sufficiently dis- 
played their malice; but good was brought 
out of it; for, looking upon it as a foolish 
undertaking that would sink under its own 
weight, they did not go about to obstruct it 
till if was too late. Let us see with what 
pride and mahce they set themselves publicly 
to banterit. (1.) Sanballat speaks with scorn 
of the workmen: “ These feeble Jews”’ (v. 2), 
“ what will they do for materials? Will they 
revive the stones out of the rubbish? And 
what mean they by bemg so hasty? Do they 
think to make the walling of a city but one 
day’s work, and to keep the feast of dedica- 
tion with sacrifice the next day? Poor silly 
people! See how ridiculous they make them- 
selves!’ (2.) Tobiah speaks with no less 
scorn of the work itself. He has his jest 
too, and must show his wit, v. 3. Profane 
scoffers sharpen one another. ‘Sorry work,” 
says he, “ they are likely to make of it; they 
themselves will be ashamed of it: Ifa fox 
go up, not with his subtlety, but with his 
weight, he will break down their stone wall.” 
Many a good work has been thus looked 
upon with contempt by the proud and haughty 
scorners. 

II. Nehemiah’s humble and devout ad- 
dress to God when he heard of these re- 
flections. _He had notice brought him of 
what they said. It is probable that they 
themselves sent him a message to this pur- 
port, to discourage him, hoping to jeer him 
out of his attempt; but he did not answer 
these fools according to their folly; he did 
not upbraid them with their weakness, but 
looked up to God by prayer. 

1. He begs of God to take notice of the 
indignities that were done them (wv. 4), and 
in this we are to imitate him: Hear, O our 
God ! for we are despised. Note, (1.) God’s 
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the half thereof: for the people had a! people have off 


and loaded with con 
and will, hear all the 
his people, and it is their co 
so and a good reason why they sho 
though they were deaf, Ps, xxx 
‘Thou art our God towhom 
our cause needs no more than a ie 
2. He begs of God to avenge their 
and turn the reproach upon the en 
themselves (v. 4,5); and this was s 
rather by a spirit of prophecy than 
spirit of prayer, and is not to be imita| 
us who are taught of Christ to pray for 
that despitefully use and persecute us. 
himself prayed for those that reproache 
Father, forgive them. Nehemiah here 
Cover not their iniquity. Note, (1.) ' 
that cast contempt on God’s people d 
prepare everlasting shame for them 
(2.) It is asin from which sinners are s 
recovered. Doubtless Nehemiah had 
to think the hearts of those sinners we 
perately hardened, so that they would 
repent of it, else he would not have | 
that it might never be blotted out. ‘Th 
son he gives is not, They have abu 
They have provoked thee, and thai 
builders, to whom, it is likely, th 
spiteful message. _ Note, We shou 
gry at the malice of persecutors, 
cause it is abusive to us, but becaus 
fensive to God; and on that we 
an expectation that God will appear z 
it, Ps. lxxiv. 18, 22. a 
III. The vigour of the builders, 
standing these’reflections, v. 6. _ 
such good speed that in alittle time 
run up the wall to half its height, fo 
ple had a mind to work ; their heat 
upon it, and they would have it forw 
Note, 1. Good work goes on well whe 
ple have a mind toit. 2. The veproa 
enemies should rather quicken us to ot 
than drive us from it. a 
7 But it came to pass, t#at 
Sanballat, and Tobiah, and the 
bians, and the Ammonites, an 
Ashdodites, heard that the we 
Jerusalem were made up, and th 
breaches began to be stopped, 
they were very wroth, 8 Am 
spired all of them together 
and to fight against Jerusale 
hinder it. 9 Nevertheless y 
our prayer unto our God, aj 
watch against them day and n 
cause of them. 10 And J 
The strength of the bearer, 
dens is decayed, and there 
rubbish; so that we are noté 
build the wall. 11 And ow 


saries said, They shall not kno 
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| we come in the midst 
a, and slay them, and cause 
to cease. 12 And it came 
ss, that when the Jews which 
y them came, they said unto 
times, From all places whence 
return unto us they will be 
wi. 13 Therefore set I in the 
es behind the wall, and on 
er places, I even set the peo- 
er their families with their 
ds, their spears, and their bows. 
ind I looked, and rose up, and 
unto the nobles, and to the rulers, 
9 the rest of the people, Be not 
afraid of them: remember the 
d, which is great and terrible, and 
t for your brethren, your sons, and 
‘daughters, your wives, and your 
ses. 15 And it came to pass, when 
ir enemies heard that it was known 
9 us, and God had brought their 
to nought, that we returned 
us to the wall, every one unto 
work. 
We have here, 
The conspiracy which the Jews’ enemies 
ase them, to stay the building by 
gthe builders. The conspirators were 
mly Sanballat and Tobiah, but other 
sighbouring people whom they had drawn 
to the plot. They flattered themselves with 
‘far IC} that the work would soon stand still 
elf; but, when they heard that it went 
"prospered, they were angry at the 
for being so hasty to push the work for- 
‘and angry at themselves for being so 
in opposing it @. 7): They were very 
ith. Cursed 
‘their wrath, for it was cruel. 
wld serve but they would fight against Je- 
m,v.8. Why, what quarrel had they 
he Jews? Had they done them any 
ong? Or did they design them any? No, 
lie peaceably by ‘them; but it was 
sly out of envy and malice; they hated 
S’ piety, and were therefore vexed at 
prosperity and sought theirruin. Ob- 
, 1. How unanimous they were: They 
d all of them together, though of dif- 
rent interests among themselves, yet one 
opposition to the work of God. 2. 
se they were; they said, ‘“ They shail 
ow, neither see, till we have them at our 
~ ‘Thus they took crafty counsel, and 
deep to hide it from the Lord, and 
ed themselves security and success 
e secresy of their management. 3. 
cruel they were: We will come and slay 
aed less than the murder of the 
n will put a stop to the work, they 
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will not stick at that; nay, it is their blood 
they thirst for, and they are glad of any pre- 
tence to glut themselves with it. 4. What 
the design was and how confident they were 
of success: it was to cause the work to cease 
(v. 11), and this they were confident that they 
should effect. The hindering of good work 
is that which bad men aim at and promise 
themselves ; but good work is God’s work, 
and it shall prosper. 

II. The discouragements which the build- 
ers themselves laboured under. 
time when the adversaries said, Let us cause 
the work to cease, Judah said, “Let us even 
let it fall, for we are not able to go forward 
with it,” v.10. They represent the labour- 
ers as tired, and the remaining difficulties, 
even of that first part of their work, the re- 
moving of the rubbish, as insuperable, and 
therefore they think it advisable to desist 
for the present. 
valiant tribe, sneak thus? Active leading men 
have many times as much ado to grapple 
with the fears of their friends as with the 
terrors of their enemies. 

III. The information that was brought to 
Nehemiah of the enemies’ designs, v. 12. 
There were Jews that dwelt by them, in the 
country, who, though they had notzeal enough 
to bring them to Jerusalem to help their bre- 
thren in building the wall, yet, having by their 
situation opportunity to discover the enemies’ 
motions, had so much honesty and affection 
to the cause as to give intelligence of them; 
nay, that their intelligence-might be the more 
credited, they came themselves to give it, 
and they said it ten times, repeating it as 
men in earnest, and under a concern, and 
the report was confirmed by many witnesses. 
The intelligence they gave is expressed ab- 
ruptly, and finds work for the critics to make 
out the sense of it, which perhaps is designed 
to intimate that they gave this intelligence 
as men out of breath and in confusion, whose 


their anger, for it was fierce, | very looks would make up the deficiencies of 
Nothing their words. 


I think it may be read, with- 
out supplying any thing: “ Whatever place 
you turn to, they are against us, so that you 
have need to be upon your guard on ali 
sides.” Note, God has many ways of bring- 
ing to light, and so bringing to nought, the 
devices and designs of his and his church’s 
enemies. Even the cold and feeble Jews that 
contentedly dwell by them shall be made to 
serve as spies upon them; nay, rather than 
fail, a bird of the air shall carry their voice. 
IV. The pious and prudent methods which 
Nehemiah, hereupon, took tc baffle the de- 
sign, and to secure his work and workmen. 
1. It is said (v. 14) he looked. (1.) He 
looked up, engaged God for him, and put 
himself and his cause under the divine pro- 
tection (v. 9): We made our prayer unto our 
God. That was the way of this good man, 
and should be our way; all his cares, all his 
griefs, all his fears, he spread before Goil, 
and thereby made himself easy. This was 
32—IL. 
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The precaution of Nehemiah. 
the first thing he did; before he used any 
means, he made his prayer to God, for with 
him we must always begin. (2.) He looked 
about him. Having prayed, he set a watch 
against them. ‘The instructions Christ has 
given us in our spiritual warfare agree with 
this example, Matt. xxvi. 41. Watch and 
pray. If we think to secure ourselves by 
prayer only, without watchfulness, we are 
slothful and tempt God ; if by watchfulness, 
without prayer, we are proud and slight God; 
and, either way, we forfeit his protection. 

2. Observe, (1.) How he posted the guards, 
v.13. In the lower places he set them be- 
hind the wall, that they might annoy the ene- 
my over it, asa breast-work; but in the higher 

laces, where the wall was raised to its full 
fcight, he set them upon it, that from the 
top of it they might throw down stones or 
darts upon the heads of the assailants: he 
set them after their fumilies, that mutual rela- 
tion might engage them to mutual assistance. 
(2.) How he animated and encouraged the 
people, v. t4. He observed even the nobles 
and rulersthemselves, as well as the rest of the 
people, to be in a great consternation upon 
the intelligence that was brought them, and 
ready to concludethat they were all undone, by 
which their hands were weakened both for 
work and war, and therefore he endeavours 
to silence their fears. “‘ Come,” says he, “be 


- not afraid of them, but behave yourselves va- 


BY 


liantly, considering, [1.] Whom you fight 
under. You cannot have a better captain - 
Remember the Lord, who is greatand terrible; 
in think your enemies great and terrible, 
ut what are they in comparison with God, 
especially in opposition to him? He is great 
above them to control them, and will be ter- 
rible to them when he comes to reckon with 
them.” Those that with an eye of faith see 
the church’s God to he great and terrible will 
see the church’s enemies to be mean and des- 
picable. The reigning fear of God is the best 
antidote against the ensnaring fear of man. 
He that is afraid of a man that shall die for- 
gets the Lord his Maker, Isa. li. 12, 13. [2.] 
“Whom you fight for. You cannot have a 
better cause; you fight for your brethren 
(Ps. exxii. 8), your sons, and your daughters. 
All that is dear to you in this world lies at 
stake; therefore behave yourselves valiantly.” 
V. The happy disappointment which this 
gave to the enemies, v. 15. When they found 
that their design was discovered, and that 
the Jews were upon their guard, they con- 
cluded that it was to no purpose to attempt 
any thing, but that God had brought their 
counsel to nought. They knew they could not 
gain their point but by surprise, and, if their 
plot was known, it was quashed. The Jews 
hereupon returned every one to his work, with 
so much the more cheerfulness because they 
saw plainly that God owned it and owned 
them in the doing of it. Note, God’s care of 
- our safety should engage and encourage us 
to go on with vigour in our duty. As soon 


as ever a danger is 
work, and trust God 

16 And it came fo ; 
time forth, hat. the hi 
ants wrought in the work, a 
other half of them held bo 
spears, the shields, and the bows 
the habergeons; and the rulers 
behind all the house of Judah, 
They which builded on the | 
they that bare burdens, with 
that laded, every one with one o 
hands wrought in the work, and 
the other hand held a weapon. 
For the builders, every one hat 
sword girded by his side, an 
builded. And he that sounded 
trumpet was by me. 19 AndI 
unto the nobles, and to the rulers 
to the rest of the people, The we 
great and large, and we are sepa 
upon the wall, one far from anc 
20 In what place therefore ye 
the sound of the trumpet, 
thither unto us: our God sh 
for us. 21 So we laboured 
work: and half of them h 
spears from the rising of the n 
till the stars appeared. 22 Lik 
at the same time said I unto the 
ple, Let every one with his sei 
lodge within Jerusalem, that ii 
night they may be a guard to us 
labour on the day. 23 So neith 
nor my brethren, nor my sery, 
nor the men of the guard whiel 
lowed me, none of us’ put off 
clothes, saving that every one 
them off for washing. i] 

When the builders had so far 
think the design of the enemies bre 
return to their work, yet they were not 
cure as to lay down their arms, knowit 
restless and unwearied they were in 
tempts, and that, if one design fai 
would be hatching another. Thus 
watch always against our spiritual enem} 
not expect that our warfare will beaccor 
ed till our work is. See what course - 
miah took, that the people might hold 
selves in a readiness, in case there shot 
an attack. 1. While one half were at wot 
other half were under their arms, 
spears, and shields,and bows, not only 
selves but for the labourers too,who 
mediately quit their work, and b 
selves to their weapons,uponthe fi 
16. Itisprobable that they changed ser 
stated hours, which would relieve the 
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articularly would be an ease to 
rers of burdens, whose strength had de- 
10); while they held the weapons, 
eased and yet not idle. Thus 
their time between the trowels and 
rs, they are said to work with one hand 
d their weapons with the other (v.17), 
cannot be understood literally, for the 
yould require both hands; but it inti- 
hat they were equally employed in both. 
we work out our salvation with the 
is of our warfare in our hand; for in 
y we must expect to meet with op- 
m from our spiritual enemies, against 
we must still be fighting the good fight of 
. 2. Every builder had a sword by his side 
, which he could carry without binder- 
labour. The word of God is the 
f the Spirit, which we ought to have 
hand and never to seek, both in 
sand in our conflicts as Christians. 
as taken both to get and give early 
of the approach of the enemy, in case 
hould endeavour to surprise them. 
miah kept a trumpeter always by him 
nd an alarm upon the first timation 
ager. The work was large, and the 
is were dispersed ; for in all parts of 
wall they were Jabouring at the same 
# Nehemiah continually walked round 
rsee the work and encourage the work- 
ind so would have speedy intelligence 
"enemy made an attack, of which, by 
trumpet, he would soon give notice 
ad they must immediately repair to 
ith a full assurance that their God 
ht for them, v. 18S—20. When they 
as workmen, it was requisite they 
"be dispersed wherever there was 
x to do; but when as soldiers it was re- 
‘they should come into close order, 
ound ina body. Thus should the 
s in Christ’s building be ready to 
sainst a common foe. 4. The inhabit- 
ts 0 ‘the villages were ordered to lodge 
> | Jerusalem, with their servants, not 
ly th 


lat they might be the nearer to their 
im the morning, but that they might 
pady to help in case of an attack in the 
p. 22. The strength of a city lies more 
mds than in its walls; secure them, 
“God’s blessing upon them, and be se- 
j. Nehemiah himself, and all his men, 
y to their business. The spears 
d up, with the sight of them to 
ie enemy, not only from sun to sun, 
gm twilight to twilight every day, v. 
s ought we to be always upon our 
‘agaimst our spiritual enemies, not 
there) while it is light, but when t# 
ark, for they are the rulers of the dark- 
$s of this world. Nay, so very intent was 
h upon: his work, and so fast did he 
servants to it, that while the heat 
ness lasted neither he himself nor 
mts went into bed, but every night 
d slept in their clothes (v. 23), except 
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that they shifted them now and then, either 
for cleanliness or in a case of ceremonial 
pollution. It was asign that their heart was 
upon their work when they could not find 
time to dress and undress, but resolved they 
would be at all times ready for service. Good 
work is likely to go on successfully when 
those that labour in it thus make a busi- 
ness of it. 
CHAP. V. 


How bravely Nehemiah, as a wise and faithful governor, stood 
upon his guard against the attacks of enemies abroad, we read 
in the foregoing chapter. Here we have him no less bold and 
active to redress grievances at home, and, having kept them 
from being destroyed by their enemies, to keep them from de- 
stroying one another. Here is, I. The complaint which the 
poor made to him of the great hardships which the rich (of 
whom they were forced to borrow money) put upon them, ver. 
1—5. Il. The effectual course which Nehemiah took both to 
reform the oppressors and to relieve the oppressed, ver. 6—IS. 
III. The good example which he himself, as governor, set them 
of compassion and tenderness, ver. 14—19. 


A ND there was a great cry of the 

people and of their wives against 
their brethren the Jews. 2 For there 
were that said, We, our sons, and our 
daughters, are many: therefore we 
take up corn for them, that we may 
eat, and live. 3 Some also there were 
that said, We have mortgaged our 
lands, vineyards, and houses, that we 
might buy corn, because of the dearth. 
4 There were also that said, We have 
borrowed money for the king’s tri- 
bute, and that upon our lands and 
vineyards. 5 Yet now our flesh zs as 
the flesh of our brethren, our children 
as their children: and, lo, we bring 
into bondage our sons and our daugh- 
ters to be servants, and some of our 
daughters are brought unto bondage 
already : neither is it im our power to 
redeem them ; for other men have our 
lands and vineyards. 

We have here the tears of the oppressed, 
which Solomon considered, Eccl. iv. 1. Let 
us consider them as here they are dropped 
before Nehemiah, whose office it was, as go~ 
vernor, to deliver the poor and needy, and rid 
them out of the hand of the wicked oppressors, 
Ps. lxxxii. 4. Hard times and hard hearts 
made the poor miserable. 

I. The times they lived in were hard. 
There was a dearth of corn (ve. 3), probably 
for want of rain, with which God had chas- 
tised their neglect of his house (Hag. i. 9— 
11) and the non-payment of their church 
dues, Mal. iii. 9, 10. Thus foolish sinfu. 
men bring God’s judgments upon themselves, 
and then fret and complain of them. When 
the markets are high, and provisions scarce 
and dear, the poor soon feel from it, and are 
pinched by it. Blessed be God for the mercy, 
and God deliver us from the sin, of fulness 
of bread, Ezek. xvi. 49. That which made 
the scarcity here complained of the more 
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grievous was that their sons and their daugh- 
ters were many, v. 2. The families that were 
most necessitous were most numerous ; here 
were the mouths, but where was the meat? 
Some have estates and no children to inherit 
them; others have children and no estates 
fo leave them. ‘Those who have both have 
reason to be thankful; those who have nei- 
ther may the more easily be content. Those 
who have great families and little substance 
must learn to live by faith in God’s pro- 
vidence and promise; and those who have 
little families and great substance must make 
their abundance a supply for the wants of 
others. But this was not all: as corn was 
dear, so the taxes were high; the king’s tri- 
bute must be paid, ». 4. This mark of their 
captivity still remained upon them. Perhaps 
it was a poll-money that was required, and 
then, their sons and their daughters being 
many, it rose the higher. The more they 
had to maintain (a hard case!) the more they 
had to pay. Now, it seems, they had not 
wherewithal of their own to buy corn and 
pay taxes, but were necessitated to borrow. 
Their families came poor out of Babylon; 
they had been at great expense in building 
them houses, and had not yet got up their 
strength when these new burdens came upon 
them. The straits of poor housekeepers who 
make hard shift to get an honest livelihood, 
and sometimes want what is fitting for them 
and their families, are well worthy the com- 
passionate consideration of those who either 
with their wealth or with their power are in 
a capacity to help them. 

Il. The persons they dealt with were hard. 
Money must be had, but it must be bor- 
rowed; and those that lent them money, 
taking advantage of their necessity, were 
very hard upon them and made a prey of 
them. 1. They exacted interest from them 
at twelve ye. cent., the hundredth part every 
month, v. 11. If men borrow large sums to 
trade with, to increase their stocks, or to 
purchase land, there is no reason why the 
lender should not share with the borrower in 
his profit; or if to spend upon their lusts, or 
repair what they have so spent, why should 
they not pay for their extravagances? But 
if the poor borrow to maintain their families, 
and we be able to help them, it is certain we 
ought either to lend freely what they have 
occasion for, or (if they be not likely to re- 
pay it) to give freely something towards it. 
Nay, 2. They forced them to mortgage to 
them their lands and houses for the securing 
of the money (v. 3), and not only so, but 
tock the profits of them for interest (v. 5, 
compare v. 11), that by degrees they might 
make themselves masters of all they had. 
Yet this was not the worst. 3. They took 
their children for bond-servants, to be en- 
slaved or sold at pleasure, v. 5. This they 
complain of most sensibly, as that which 
touched them in a tender part, and they ag- 
gravate it with this. “ Our ehildren are as 
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their children, as di 
them; not only of 
and entitled to the h 
that (Mal. ii. 10; Job 
same holy nation, free-born Israel 
dignified with the same privileges. ( 
carries in it the sacred seal of the « 
of circumcision, as well as the fles: 
brethren ; yet our heirs must be 
and iz is not in owr power to redeer 
This they made a humble remonst1 
to Nehemiah, not only because they 
was a great man that could relieve thi 
a good man that would. Whither sho 
injured poor flee for suecour but to the 
of the earth 2 Whither but to the ch 
to the charity, in the royal breast, 
deputed by it for relief against t 
jus—the extremity of the law? ; 
Lastly, We will leave Nehemiah | 
the complaint, and enquiring into th 
of the complainants’ allegations (f 
mours of the poor are not always j} 
we sit down and look, (1.) Witha ¢ 
compassion upon the oppressed, and 
the hardships which many in the w 
groaning under; putting our souls 1 
souls’ stead, and remembering in our 
and succours those that are burdened, 
dened with them. (2.) Witha gracic 
nation at the oppressors, and abho 
their pride and cruelty, who drink t 
the blood, of those they have un¢ 
feet. But let those who show no 
expect judyment without mercy. Mt 
aggravation of the sin of these op 
Jews that they were themselves so |; 
livered out of the house of bondage 
obliged them in gratitude to wm 
burdens, Isa. lviil. 6. : as 
6 And I was very angry 
heard their cry and these wor 
Then I consulted with myself, 
rebuked the nobles, and the 
and said unto them, Ye exe 
every one of his brother. 
a great assembly against them 
I said unto them, We after ° 
lity have redeemed our bretht 
Jews, which were sold unto t 
: avian 

then ; and will ye even sell y 
thren? or shall they be sold 
Then held they their peace, z 
nothing to answer. 9 Alsc 
2s not good that ye do: ou 
to walk in the fear of o 
cause of the reproach of tf 
our enemies? 10 I likew: 
brethren, and my servan 
act of them money and 
you, let us leave off this 
Restore, I pray you, to t 
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r lands, their vineyards, 
ds, and their houses, also 
dredth part of the money, and 
rn, the wine, and the oil, that 
tofthem. 12 Then said they, 
il restore them, and will require 
of them; so will we do as thou 
Then I called the priests, and 
ath of them, that they should 
rding to this promise. 13 Also 
kmylap,and said, SoGod shake 
every man from his house, and 
is labour, that performeth not 
‘omise, even thus be he shaken 
md emptied. And all the congre- 
m said, Amen, and praised the 
And the people did according 
promise. 
jhould seem the foregoing complaint 
ade to Nehemiah at the time when he 
head and hands as full as possible of 
lic business about building the wall; 
eiving it to be just, he did not reject 
ecause it was unseasonable; he did not 
de the petitioners, nor fall into a passion 
them, for disturbing him when they 
how much he had to do, a fault which 
business are too often guilty of; nor 
so much as adjourn the hearing of 
ise or proceedings upon it till he had 
eisure. The case called for speedy in- 
on, and therefore he applied him- 
pmediately to the consideration of it, 
ng that, let him build Jerusalem’s 
sever so high, so thick, so strong, the 
could not be safe while such abuses as 
€ were tolerated. Now observe, What 
he took for the redress of this griev- 
which was so threatening to the public. 
He was very angry (v. 6); he expressed 
¢ displeasure at it, as a very bad thing. 
It well becomes rulers to show them- 
angry at sin, that by the anger itself 
may be excited to their duty, and by 
essions of it others may be deterred 
a evil. 
e consulted with himself, v.7. By 
ppears that his anger was not exces- 
, but kept within bounds, that, though 
grit was provoked, he did not say or 
ly thing unadvisedly. Before he re- 
d the nobles, he consulted with himself 
Say, amd when, and how. Note, Re- 
must be given with great considera- 
hat what is well meant may not come 
its end for want of being well ma- 
‘It is the reproof of instruction that 
e. Even wise men lose the benefit 
ir wisdom sometimes for want of con- 
ig with themselves and taking time to 


é rebuked the nobles and rulers, who 
monied men, and whose power per- 
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ey f Pit aa : (ext re) 
' Grievances of the poor redressed 
haps made them the more bold to oppress. 
Note, Even nobles and rulers, if they do that 
which is evil, ought to be told of it by pro- 
per persons. Let no man imagine that his 
dignity sets him above reproof. 

IV. He set a great assembly against them. 
He called the people together to be witnesses 
of what he said, and to bear their testimony 
(which the people will generally be forward 
to do) against the oppressions and extortions 
their rulers were guilty of, v. 12. - Ezra and 
Nehemiah were both of them very wise, good, 
useful men, yet, in cases not unlike, there 
was a great deal of difference between their 
management: when Ezra was told of the sin 
of the rulers in marrying strange wives he 
rent his clothes, and wept, and prayed, and 
was hardly persuaded to attempt a reforma- 
tion, fearing it to be impracticable, for he 
was aman of a mild tender spirit; when Ne- 
hemiah was told of as bad a thing he kindled 
immediately, reproached the delinquents, in- 
censed the people against them, and never 
rested till, by all the rough methods he could 
use, he forced them to reform; for he was a 
man of a hot and eager spirit. Note, 1. Very 
holy men may differ much from each other 
in their natural temper and in other things 
that result from it. 2. God’s work may be 
done, well done, and successfully, and yet 
different methods taken in the doing of it, 
which is a good reason why we should neither 
arraign the management of others nor make 
our own a standard. There are diversities of 
operation, but the same Spirit. 

V. He fairly reasoned the case with them, 
and showed them the evil of what they did. 
The regular way of reforming men’s lives is 
to endeavour, in the first place, to convince _ 
their consciences. Several things he offered 
to their consideration, which are so pertinent 
and just that it appeared he had consulted 
with himself. He lays it before them, 1. That 
those whom they oppressed were their bre- 
thren: You exact every one of his brother. 
It was bad enough to oppress strangers, but 
much worse to oppress their poor brethren, 
from whom the divine law did not allow them 
to take any usury, Deut. xxiii. 19,20. 2. That 
they were but lately redeemed out of the hand 
of the heathen. The bodyof the people were 
so by the wonderful providence of God; 
some particular persons among them were 
so, who, besides their share in the general 
captivity, were in servitude to heathen mas- 
ters, and ransomed at the charge of Nehe- 
miah and other pious and well-disposed per- 
sons. “ Now,” says he, “ have we taken all 
this pains to get their liberty out of the hands 
of tie heathen, and shall their own rulers 
enslave them? What an absurd thing 1s 
this! Must we be at the same trouble and 
expense to redeem them from you as we were 
to redeem them from Babylon?” v. 8. Those 
whom God by his grace has made free ought 
not to be again brought under a yoke o/ 
bondage, Gal. v 1; 1 Cor. vii. 23.- 3. That 
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tt was a great sin thus to oppress the poor 
(v. 9): “It is not good that you do; though 
you get money by it, you contract guilt by 
it, and ought you not to walk in the fear of 
God ? Certainly you ought, for you profess 
religion, and relation to him; and, if you do 
walk in the fear of God, you will not be either 
covetons of worldly gain or cruel towards 
your brethren.” Those that walk in the fear 
of God will not dare to,do a wicked thing, 
Job xxxi. 13, 14, 23. 4: That it was a great 
scandal, and a reproach to their profession. 

“Consider the reproach of the heathen our 
enemies, enemies to us, to our God, and to 
our holy religion. They will be glad of any 
occasion to speak against us, and this will 
give them great occasion; they will say, 
These Jews, that profess so much devotion 
to God, see how barbarous they are one to 
another.” Note, (1.) All that profess religion 
should be very careful that they do nothing 
to expose themselves to the reproach of those 
that are without, lest religion be wounded 
through their sides. (2.) Nothing exposes 
religion more to the reproach of its enemies 
than the worldliness and hard-heartedness of 
the professors of it. 5. That he himself had 
set them a better example (v. 10), which he 
enlarges upon afterwards, v. 14, &c. Those 
that rigorously insist upon their right them- 
selves will with a very ill grace persuade 
others to recede from theirs. 

VI. He earnestly pressed them not only 
not to make their poor neighbours any more 
such hard bargains, but to restore that which 
they had got into their hands, v.11. See 
how familiarly he speaks to them: Let us 
leave off this usury, putting himself in, as be- 
comes reprovers, though far from being any 
way guilty of the crime. See how earnestly, 
and yet humbly, he persuades them: J 
pray you leave off; and, I pray you restore. 

‘hough he had authority to command, yet, 
for love’s sake, he rather beseeches. See how 
particularly he presses them to be kind to 
the poor, to give them up their mortgages, 
put them again in possession of their estates, 
remit the interest, and give them time to pay 
in the principal. He urged them to their 
loss, yet, urging them to their duty, it would 
be, at length, to their advantage. What we 
charitably forgive will be remembered and 
recompensed, as well as what we charitably 
give. 

Vil. He laid them under all the obliga- 
tions possible to do what he pressed them to. 
1. He got a promise from them (v. 12): We 
will restore them. 2. He sent for the priests 
to give them their oath that they would per- 
form this promise; now that their convic- 
tions were strong, and they seemed resolved, 
he would keep them to it. 3. He bound 
them by a solemn curse or execration, hoping 
that would strike some awe upon them: So 
let God shake out every man that performeth 
not this promise, v.13. This was a threat- 
ening that he would certainly do so, to which 
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the people said 5 
Mount Bhal (Deut. x 
might be cut with their 
should falsify their enga I 
the dread of that they ai ht b ; 
promise. With this inet op le 
the Lord ; so far were be wih z 
with regret that the ed promi : 
sible expressions of joy an hat okf 
Thus David, when he took God’s yow: 
him, sang and gave praise, Ps. Wi. 12. 
cheerfulness in promising was well, bu 
which follows was better: They di d a 
ing to this promise, and adhered to y 
had done, not as their ancestors Ai 
casé, who re-enslaved those whom a 
before they had released, Jer. 
Good promises are good things, b 
performances are all in 
14 Moreover from the time t 
was appointed to be their oe i 
the land of Judah, from the twe 
year even unto the two and t hi 
year of Artaxerxes the king, # 
twelve years, I and my bre hare 
not eaten the bread of the gov 
15 But the former governors th 
been before me were: “Ska ble 
the people, and had taken of 
bread and wine, beside forty | 
of silver ; yea, even their sery 
rule over the people: but so 
I, because of the fear of G 
Yea, also I continued in the 
this wall, neither bought we z 
and all my servants were g 
thither unto the work. 17 Mo 
there were at my table ai dr 
fifty of the Jews and rulers, | 
those that came unto us from 4 
the heathen that are about u 
Now that which was prepared ; 
daily was one ox and six choice; 
also fowls were prepared for a 
once in ten days store of all si 
wine: yet for all this’ required 
the bread of the governor, becat 
bondage was heavy upon this p 
19 Think upon me, my God, for 
according to all that I have’ 
this people. P 
Nehemiah had mentioned ‘ 
tice, as an inducement to t 
burden the poor, no, not wi 
here he relates more particu 
practice was, not in pride or y 
to pass a compliment upon h a 
an inducement both to his successo 
the inferior magistrates to be as tel 
might be of the people’s ease. 
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s, v.15. He does not name 
what he had to say of them 
to their honour, and in such a case 
jod to spare names ; but the people 
how chargeable they had been, and 
early the country paid for all the be- 
Etheir government. The government 
hem forty shekels of silver, which 
arly five pounds (so much a day, it is 
able); but, besides that, they obliged the 
‘to furnish them with bread and wine, 
they claimed as perquisites of their 
nd not only so, but they suffered 
servants to’ squeeze the people, and to 
l they could out of them. ‘Note, 1. It 
new thing for those who are in public 
seek themselves more than the 
elfare, nay, and to serve themselves 
e blic loss. 2. Masters must be ac- 
able for all the acts of fraud and injus- 
fidlence and oppression, which they con- 
‘at in their servants. 
le tells us what had been his own way. 
Mm general, he had not done as the 
F governors did; he would not, he durst 
of the fear of God. »He had an 
of God’s majesty and a dread of his 
n. And, (1:) The fear of God restrained 
om ressing the people. Those that 
‘fear God will not dare to do any thing 
Yor unjust. (2.) It was purely that 
ich restramed him. He was thus gene- 
ig) not that he might have praise of men, 


f purely for conscience’ sake, because of 

ear of God. ‘This will not only be a 
ful, but an acceptable principle both of 
tice and charity. What a good hand his 


rt, got nothing, except the,satisfaction 
ping good: Neither bought we any land, 
§. Say not then that he was a bad hus- 
d; but that he was a good governor, who 
ed not to feather his own nest. Let us 

aber the words of the Lord, how he said, 
more blessed to give than to receive, Acts 


ore particularly, observe here, @) 
ittle Nehemiah received of what ‘he 


nor (v. 14), did not require it, v. 18. 
as he from extorting more than his 
she never demanded ‘that, but lived 
at he had got in the king of Persia’s 
md his own estate in Judea: the reas 
gives for this piece of self-denial is; 

the bondage was heavy upon the peo 
‘might; have used the common ex- 
rigour in such cases, that it would 
¢ to his successors not to demand 
but let them look to themselves: 
ed the afflicted state of the Jews; 
le they groaned. under so much 
2 could not find it in his heart to 


decessors made of their place appeared by | 
Festates they raised; but Nehemiah, for | 
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tes what had been the way of | add to their burden, but would rather lessen 


his own estate than ruin them. Note, In 
our demands we must consider not only the 
justice of them, but the ability of those on 
whom we make them; where there is no- 
thing to be had we know who loses his right. 
(2.) How much he gave which he might have 
withheld. [1.] His servants’ work, v. 16, 
The servants of princes think themselves ex- 
cused from labour ; but Nehemiah’s servants, 
by his order no doubt, were all gathered to 
the. work.’ Those that have many servants 
should contrive how they may do good with 
them and keep them well employed. [2.] 
His own meat, v. 17, 18. 
good table, not on certain days, but con- 
stantly ; he had many honourable guests, at 
least 150 of his own countrymen, persons of 
the first rank, besides strangers that came to 
him upon business; and he had plentiful pro- 
visions for his guests, beef, and mutton, and 
fowl, and all sorts of wine. Let those in 
public places remember that they were pre- 
ferred to do good, not to enrich themselves ; 
and let people in humbier stations learn to 
use hospitality one to another without grudg- 
ing, 1 Pet. iv. 9. 

III. He concludes with a prayer (v. 19): 
Think upon me, my God, for good. 1. Ne- 
hemiah here mentions what he had done for 
this people, not in pride, as boasting of him- 
self, nor in passion, as upbraiding them, nor 
does it appear that he had occasion to do it 


| im his own vindication, as Paul had to relate 
re a turn by his interest in the people, | 


his like self-denying tenderness towards the 
Corinthians, but to shame the rulers out of 
their oppressions ; let them learn of him to 
be neither greedy in their demands nor paltry 
| in their expenses, and then they would have 
the credit and comfort of their liberality, as 
he had. 2. He mentions it to God in prayer, 
not as if he thought he had hereby merited 
any favour from God, as a debt, but to show 
that he looked not for any recompence of his 
generosity from men, but depended upon 
God only to make up to him what he had 
lost and laid out for his honour; and he 


ave required. He did the work of 
nor, but he did not eat the bread of 


reckoned the favour of God reward enough. 
“Tf God do but think upon me for good, 1 
have enough.” His thoughts to us-ward are 
our happiness, Ps. xl. 5. He refers it. to 
God to recompense him in such a manner as 
he pleased. ‘‘ If men forget me; let my God 
thmk’on me, and I desire no more.” 
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The cries of oppressed poverty being stilled, we are now to enquire 
how the building of the wall goes forward; and in this chapter 
we find t carried on with vigour and finished with joy, notwith- 
standing the restless attempts of the gates of hell to hinder it. 
How the Jews’ enemies, were baffled in their design to put a stop 
to it by force we read before, ch. iv. Here we find how their 
endeavours to drive Nehemiah off from it were frustrated. J. 
When they courted him to an iaterview, with design to do him 
a mischief, he woudd not stir, ver 1—4. II; en they would 
have made him believe his undertaking was represented as sed: 
tious and treasonable, he regarded not the insinuation, ver. 5—9. 
INI; When they hired pretended prophets to advise bim to retire 
into the emple for his own safety, still he kept his ground, ver. 
10—14. IV. Notwithstanding the secret correspondence that 
was kept up between them and some false and treacherous Jews, 
the work was finished in a short time, ver. 15—19. Such as 
these were the struggles between the church and its enemies 
but great is God’s cause and will be prosperons and victorious. 


He kept a very . 


The plot of Sanballat, &c. 


OW it came to pass, when San- 
1 N ballat, and Tobiah, and Geshem 
the Arabian, and the rest of our ene- 
mies, heard that I had builded the 
wall, and that there was no breach 
left therein; (though at that time I 
had not set up the doors upon the 
gates;) 2 That Sanballat andGeshem 
sent unto me, saying, Come, let us 
meet together in some one of the vil- 
lages in the plain of Ono. But they 
thought to do me mischief. 3 And 
I sent messengers unto them, saying, 
I am doing a. great work, so that I 
cannot come down: why should the 
work cease, whilst I leave it, and come 
down to you? 4 Yet they sent unto 
me four times after this sort; and I 
answered them after the same manner. 
5 Then sent Sanballat his servant unto 
me in like manner the fifth time with 
an open letter in his hand; 6 Wherein 
was written, Itis reported among the 
heathen, and Gashmu saith it, that 
thou and the Jews think to rebel: for 
which cause thou buildest the wall, 
that thou mayest be their king, ac- 
cording to these words. 7 And thou 
hastalso appointed prophets to preach 
of thee at Jerusalem, saying, There is 
a king in Judah: and now shall it be 
reported to the king according to 
these words. Come now therefore, 
and let us take counsel together. 8 
Then I sent unto him, saying, There 
arenosuch thingsdone as thou sayest, 
but thou feignest them out of thine 
own heart. 9 For they all made us 
afraid, saying, Their hands shall be 
weakened from the work, that it be 
not done. Now therefore, O God, 
strengthen my hands. 


Two plots upon Nehemiah we have here 
an account of, how cunningly they were laid 
by his enemies and how happily frustrated 
by God’s good providence and his prudence. 

I. A plot to trepan him into a snare. The 
enemies had an account of the good forward- 
ness the work was in, that all the breaches of 
the wall were made up, so that they con- 
sidered it as good as done, though at that time 
the doors of the gates were off the hinges (v. 
1); they must therefore now or never, by 
one bold stroke, take off Nehemiah. They 
heard how well guarded he was, so that there 
was no attacking him upon the spot; they 
wili therefore try by all the arts of wheedling 
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to get him among the! 
what hellish subtlety th 
meet them, not in any city, | 
excite a suspicion that they ; 
cure him, but in a village in. t 
jamin: “ Come, let us meet together to 
about the common interests of ot 
vinces.” Or they would have him th 
they coveted his friendship, and w 
glad to be better acquainted with h 
order to a good understanding betwee 
and the settling of a good correspon 
But they thought to do him a mischi 
is probable that he had some secret | 
gence given him that they designed 
prison or murder him; or he knew fi 
well that, without breach of charity, 
cluded they aimed at his life, and the 
when they spoke fair, he believed th 
2. See with what heavenly wisdom | 
clined the motion. His God did inst 
to give them that prudent answei 
sengers of his own: “J am doing 
work, am very busy, and am loth 
work stand still while I leave it to con 
to you,” v.3. His care was that # 
might not cease ; he knew it would 1 
it ever so little; and why should it cea 
I come down to you? He says nothir 
jealousies, nor reproaches them fe 
treacherous desiga, but gives them 
reason and one of the true reason 
would not come. Compliment mu 
give way to business. Let those | 
tempted to idle merry meetings by tl 
companions thus answer the ten 
“We have work to do, and must not 
it.” Four times they attacked him 
same solicitation, and he as often r 
the same answer, which, we may: 
was very vexatious to them; for rea 
the ceasing of the work that they < 
and it would make them despair 
the undertaking to see the und 
tent upon it. I answered them (says 
the same manner, v.4. Note, Wet 
suffer ourselves to be overcome bythe 
importunity to do any thing sinful o 
dent; but, when we are attacked © 
same temptation, must still resist it} 
same reason and resolution. “eg 
II. A plot to terrify him from h 
Could they but drive him off, the wo 
cease of course. This therefore § 
attempts, but in vain. 1. He ended 
possess Nehemiah with an appreheni 
his undertaking to build the walls 
salem was generally represented as 
and seditious, and would be re 
ingly at court, v.5—7. The 
in their most innocent and exe 
ances, have lain under this impu 
is written to him in an open vett 
generally known and ed of, 
reported among the nations, 
will aver it for truth, that Neher 
aiming to make himself king and 
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yoke. Note, It is common 
is the sense only of the mali- 
ulsely represented by them as the 
the many. Now Sanballat pretends 
ehemiah of this as a friend, that 


proceedings, for fear they should be 
onstrued; at least, upon this sur- 
urges him to give him the meeting 
us take counsel together how to quell 
port,” hoping by this means either to 
| him off, or at least to take him off from 
siness. Thus were his words softer 
il, and yet war was in his heart, and he 
, like Judas, to kiss and kill. But 
in vain is the net spread in the sight 
bird. Nehemiah was soon aware what 
imed at, to weaken their hands from the 
9), and therefore not only denied that 
hings were true, but that they were re- 
he was better known than to be thus 
jected. 2. Thus he escaped the snare 
kept his ground, nor would he be fright- 
winds and clouds from sowing and 
ig. Suppose it was-thus reported, we 
never omit known duty merely for fear 
ald be misconstrued; but, while we 
| good conscience, let us trust God with 
dname. But indeed it was not thus 
ted. God’s people, though sufficiently 
d with reproach, yet are not really so 
reputation as some would have them 
ught to be. 
he midst of his complaint of their 
in endeayouring to frighten him, and 
en his hands, he lifts up his heart to 
wen in this short prayer: Now therefore, 
1! strengthen my hands. It is the great 
rt and relief of good people that in all 
t straits and difficulties they have a good 
to go to, from whom, by faith and prayer, 
nay fetch in grace to silence their fears 
strengthen their hands when their enemies 
\deavouring to fill them with fears and 
m their hands. When, in our Christian 
and warfare, we are entering upon any 
lar services or conflicts, this is a good 
‘for us to put up: “I have such a duty 
lo, such a temptation to grapple with; 
ierefore, O God! strengthen my hands.” 
read it, not as a prayer, but as a holy 
olution (for O God is supplied in our trans- 
ion): Now therefore I will strengthen my 
ds. Note, Christian fortitude will be 
arpened by opposition. Every temptation 
us from duty should quicken us so 
the more to duty. ~ 


Afterward I came unto the house 
hemaiah the son of Delaiah the 
f Mehetabeel, who was shut up; 
he said, Let us meet together in 
house of God, within the temple, 
let us shut the doors of the tem- 
or they will come to slay thee; 
the night will they come to} 
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: of hemaiah’s plot defeated. 
slay thee. 11 And I said, Should — 
such a man as I flee? and who és 
there, that, being as I am, would go 
into the temple to save his life? I 
will not go in. 12 And, lo, I per- 
ceived that God had not sent him; 
but that he pronounced this prophecy 
against me: for Tobiah and Sanballat 
had hiredhim. 13 Therefore was he 
hired, that I should be afraid, and do 
so, and sin, and thaé they might have 
matter for an evil report, that they 
might reproach me. 14 My God, 
think thou upon Tobiah and Sanballat 
according to these their works, and on 
the prophetess Noadiah, and the rest 
of the prophets, that would have put 
me in fear. 

The Jews’ enemies leave no stone unturned, 
no way untried, to take Nehemiah off from 
building the wall about Jerusalem. In order 
to this they had tried to fetch him into the 
country to them, but in vain; now they try 
to drive him into the temple for his own safety ; _ 
let him be any where but at his work. Ob- 
serving him to be a cautious man, they will 
endeavour to gain their point by making him 
cowardly. Observe, 

I. How basely the enemies managed this 
temptation. 

1. That which they designed was to bring ~ 
Nehemiah to do a foolish thing, that they 
might laugh at him, and insult over him tor 
doing it, and so lessen his interest and in- 
fluence (v. 13): That I should be afraid, and 
so they might have matter for an evil report, 
and might reproach me. ‘This was indeed do- 
ing the devil’s work, who is men’s tempter 
that he may be their accuser, draws men to 
sin that he may glory in their shame. ‘Ihe 
greatest mischief our enemies can do us is to 
frighten us from our duty and bring us to do 
what is sinful. 

2. The tools they made use of were a pre- 


tended prophet and prophetess, whom they © 


hired to persuade Nehemiah to quit his work 
and retire for hisown safety. The pretended 
prophet was Shemaiah, of whom it is said 
that he was shut up in his own house, either 
under pretence of retirement for meditation 
and to consult the mind of God or to give 
Nehemiah a sign in like manner to make him- 
self a recluse. It should seem, Nehemiah 
had a value for him, for he went to his house 
to consult him, v.10. Other prophets there 
were, and one prophetess, Noadiah (v. 14), 
that were in the interest of the Jews’ enemies, 
pensioners to them and traitors to their coun- 
try. Whether they pretended to inspiration 
does not appear; they donot say, Thus saith 
the Lord, as the false prophets of old did; if 
not so, yet they would be thought to excel in 
divine knowledge, and human prudence, and 
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to have uncommon measures of insight and 
foresight, and were therefore consulted in dif- 
ficult cases, as prophets had been. ‘These the 
enemies feed to be of counsel for them. Let 
us hence take occasion to lament, (1.) The 
wickedness of such bad men as these pro- 
phets, that ever any should be so perfidious 
as to betray the cause of God and their coun- 
try even under the pretence of communion 
with God and concern for their country. (2.) 
The unhappiness of such good men as Nehe- 
miah, who are in danger of being imposed 
upon by such cheats, and to whom no tempt- 
ation comes with more force than that which 
comes under a colour of religion, of revela- 
tion and devotion, and is brought by the hand 
of prophets. 

3. The pretence was plausible. These pro- 
phets suggested to Nehemiah that the ene- 
mies would come and slay him, in the night 
they would slay him, which he had reason 
enough to believe was true; they would, if 
they could, if they durst. They pretended to 
be much concerned for his safety. The peo- 
ple would be all undone if any harm should 
come to him; and therefore they very gravely 
advised him to hide himself in the temple till 
the danger was over; that was a strong and 
sacred place, where he would be under the 
special protection’ of Heaven, Ps. xxvii. 5. 
If Nehemiah had been prevailed upon to do 
this, immediately the people would both have 
jeft off their work and thrown down their 
arms, and every one would have shifted for 
his own safety; and then the enemies might 
easily, and without opposition, have demo- 
lished the works, broken down the wail again, 
and so gained their point. Though self-pre- 
servation isa fundamental principle of the law 
of nature, yet that is not always the best and 
wisest counsel which pretends to go upon that 
principle 

II. See how bravely Nehemiah vanquished 
this temptation, and came off a conqueror. 

1. Heimmediately resolved not to yield to 
it, v.11. Seehere; (1.) What his reasonings 
are: “Should such a man as I flee? Shall I 
desert God’s work, or discourage my own 
workmen whom J have employed and en- 
couraged? Shall I be over-credulous of re- 
port, and over-solicitous about my own life? 
I that am the governor, on whom so many 
eyes are, both of friends and foes? Another 
might flee, but not I. Who is there that be- 
ing as I am,in my post of honour, and power, 
and trust, would go into the temple, and lurk 
there, when business is to be done, yea, though 
it were to save his life??? Note, When we are 
tempted to sin we should remember who and 
what we are, that we may not do any thing 
unbecoming us, and the profession we make. 
It is not for kings, O Lemuel! Prov. xxxi. 4. 
(2.) What was the result of his reasonings. 
Heis at a point: “I will not goin. I will 
rather die at my work than live in an inglori- 
ous retreat from it.” Note, Holy courage 
and magnanimity will engage us, whatever it 
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cost us, never to decline a g 
to doa bad one. 
2. He was immi 
the rise of it (v. 12): “I pe 
had not sent him, that he gave 
by any divine direction, ordin: 
dinary, but with a design. against me,’ 
wickedness of such mercenary wretek 
sooner or later be brought to light. 
things Nehemiah says he dreaded i 
which he was advised to:—(1.) Of 
God: That I should be afraid, and do s 
sin. - Note, Sin is that which above an 
we should dread; and a good preserya 
is against sin to be afraid of nothing bi 
(2.) Shaming himself: That they m 
proach me. Note, Next to the sinful 
sin we should dread the scandalousn 
3. He humbly begs of God to reckor 
them for their base designs upon him 
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My God, think thow upon Tobiah, and t 
of them, according to their works. A 
he had mentioned his own good sei 
did not covetously or pret pre 
to God what reward he should give h 
modestly prayed, Think wpon me, my © 
v. 19), so here he does not revengef 
precate any particular judgment upon 
mies, but refers the matter to God: | 
knowest their hearts, and art the avet 
falsehood and wrong; take cogniza 
this cause ; judge between me and the 
take what way and time thou mayes 
to call them to an account for it.” 
Whatever injuries‘are done us we mil 
avenge ourselves, but commit oui 
him that judgeth righteously. 
15 So the wall was finished 1 
twenty and fifth day of the 
Elul, in fifty and two days. I 
it came to pass, that when all om 
mies heard thereof, andall th 
that were about us saw these ft. 
they were much..cast down in 
own eyes: for they perceived tha 
work was wrought of our God 
Moreover in thdse days the nol 
Judah sent many letters unto To 
and the letters of Tobiah. came 
them. 18 For there were ma 
Judah sworn unto him, b 
was the son in law of Shecha 
son of Arah; and his son Joh 
taken the daughter of Meshulla 
son of Berechiah. 19 Also thi 
ported his good deeds before 
uttered my words to him. And 
biah sent letters to put me im 
Nehemiah is here finishing the wall 0 
salem, and yet still has trouble 


by his enemies. 3 
I. Tobiah, and the other advers 
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standing ail their attempts 
The wall was begun and finished 
days, and yet we have reason to 
rested on the sabbaths, v. 15. 
employed, and there was room 
what they did they did cheerfully, | 
sd their business because they loved 
s threats of their enemies, which were 
to weaken them, it is likely, quick- 
a to go on with their work the,more 
that they might get it done:be- 
emy came. Thus out of the eater 
meat. See what a great deal of 
¢ may bedone in a little time if we would 
ut it in earnest and keep close to it. 
hen the enemies heard that the wall was 
ed before they thought it was well be- 
d, when they doubted not but-to put 
0 it, they were much cast down in their 
eyes, v.16. 1. They were ashamed of 
own confidence that they should cause 
‘to cease ; they were crest-fallen 
nthe disappointment. 2. They envied the 
rity and success of the Jews, grieved 
the walls of Jerusalem built, while, 
2, the kings of Persia had not a 
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be 
itted them thus to fortify the cities of Sa- 
a. When Cain envied his brother his 
ten fell, Gen. iv. 5. 3. They de- 
ed of ever doing them the mischief they 
ed them, of bringing them down and 
a prey of them; ancl well they might, 
perceived, by the wonderful success, 
work was wrought of God. Even 
athens had so much sense as, [1.-] 
a special providence of God conver- 
bout the affairs of the church when 
did remarkably prosper. They said 
heathen, The Lord has done great 
for them; it is his doing, Ps. exxvi. 
od fighteth for Israel and worketh with 
{2.] To believe that God’s work 
be perfect. When they perceived that 
rk was of God they expected no other 
hat it would go on and prosper. [3.] 
clude that, if it were of God, it was to 
pose to think of opposing it ; it would 
prevail and be victorious. 
ehemiah had the vexation, notwith- 
this, to see some of his own people 
ously corresponding with Tobiah and 
his interest; and a great grief and 
ment, no doubt, it was to him. 1. 
nobles of Judah there were those 
so little sense of honour and their 
goodas tocemmunicate with Tobiah 
v.17. They wrote with all the free- 
d familiarity of friends to him, and 
d his lettersto them. Could nobles 
s so mean? Nobles of Judah so 
hing? It seems great men are not 
se, not always honest. 2. Many 
‘were ima strict but secret confe- 
hohim to adyance the interest of 
ry, though it would certainly be the 
aeir own. They were sworn unto 
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‘mortification to see the wall) Aim, not as their prince, but as their friend 


against his house. 
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and ally, because Doth he and his ‘son had 
married daughtersiof Israel, v.18. See the 
mischief of marrying with strangers ; for one 
heathen ‘that was converted by it ten Jews 
were perverted.» When once they became 
akin to Tobiah they soon became sworn to 
him. A sinful love leads to a sinful league. 
3. They had the impudence to court Nehe- 
miah himself into a friendship’ with him: 
“ They reported his good deeds before me, repre- 
sented him as an intelligent gentleman and 
well worthy my acquaintance, an honest gen- . 
tleman and one that I might confide in.” a 
Weare indeed required to speak ail of no man, 
but never to speak well of bad men. Those 
that forsake the law praise the wicked, Prov. 
xxvill. 4. 4. They were so false as to betray 
Nehemiah’s counsels to him; they uttered 
Nehemiah’s words to him, perverting them, 
no doubt, and putting false constructions 
upon them, which furnished Tobiah with 
matter for letters to put him in fear and so 
drive him from his work and discourage him 
in it. Thus were all their thoughts against 
him for evil, yet God thought upon him for 
good. 
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CHAP. VII. 

The success ‘of one good design for God and our generation should 
encourage us to proceed and form some other; Nehemiah did so; 
having fortified Jerusalem with gates and walls, his next care is, 
I. To see the eity well kept, ver.1—-4. II. To see it well peopled, 
in order-to which he here reviews and calls over the register ot 
the children of the captivity, the families that returned at first, 
and records it, ver. 5—73. It is the same, in effect, with that 
which we had, Ezraii. What use ke made of it we shall fino 
afterwards, when he brought one of ten to live in Jerusalem, 
ch. xi. 1. 


OW it came to pass, when the 

~ wall was built, and I had set up 
the doors, and the porters and the : 
singersandthe Leyites wereappointed, 
2 That I gave my brother Hanani. and . 
Hananiah the ruler ofthe palace, } 
charge over Jerusalem: for he was a 
faithful man, and feared God above 
many. 3 And] said unto them, Let 
not the gates of Jerusalem be opened 
until the sun be hot; and while they 
stand by, let them shut the doors, and 
bar them: and appoint watches of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, every one 
in his watch, and every one to be over 
4 Now the city 
was large and great: but the people 
were few therein, and the houses were 
not builded. © 


_ God saith concerning his church (Isa. Ix. 
6), I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O ‘ 
Jerusalem! This is Nehemiah’s care here; 
for dead walls, without living watchmen, are 
but a poor defence to a city. 

I. He appointed the porters, singers, and : 
Levites, in their places to their work: This 3 
is meant of their work in general, which was 
to attend the temple service; it had been neg- 
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lected in some degree, but now was revived. 
God’s worship is the defence of a place, and 
his ministers, when they mind their duty, are 
watchmen on the walls. Or, in particular, 
ne ordered them to be ready against the wall 
was to be dedicated, that they might perform 
that service in an orderly and solemn man- 
ner; and the dedication of it was its strength. 
That is likely to be beneficial to us which is 
devoted to God. 

II. He appointed two governors or con- 
suls, to whom he committed the care of the 
city, and gave them in charge to provide for 
the public peace and safety. Hanani, his 
brother, who came to him with the tidings of 
the desolations of Jerusalem, was one, a man 
of approved integrity and affection to hiscoun- 
try; the other was Hananiah, who had been 
ruler of the palace: for he that has approved 
himself faithful in less shall be entrusted with 
more. Of this Hananiah it is said that he 
was a faithful man and one that feared God 
ubove many, v.2. Note, 1. Among those who 
fear God truly there are some who fear him 
greatly, and excel others in the expressions 
and instances of that fear; and they are wor- 
thy a double portion of that honour which is 
due to those that fear the Lord, Ps. xv. 4. 
There were many in Jerusalem that feared 
God, but this good man was more eminent 
for religion and serious godliness than any. 
2. Those that fear God must evidence it by 
their being faithful to all men and universally 
conscientious. 3. God’s Jerusalem is then 
kkely to flourish when those rule in it, and 
have charge of it, who excel in virtue, and 
are eminent both for godliness and honesty. 
It is supposed, by some, that Nehemiah 
was now about to return to the Persian 
court to have his commission renewed, and 
that he left these two worthy men in charge 
with the affairs of the city in his absence. 
Good governors, when and where they can- 
notact themselves, must be very careful whom 
they depute. 

Ill. He gave orders about the shutting 
of the gates and the guarding of the walls, 
v. 3, 4. See here, 1. What the present 
state of Jerusalem was. ‘The city, in com- 
pass, was large and great. ‘The walls en- 
closed the same ground as formerly; but 
much of it lay waste, for the houses were 
not built, few at least in comparison with 
what had been; so that Nehemiah walled 
the city in faith, and with an eye to that pro- 
mise of the replenishing of it which God had 
lately made by the prophet, Zech. viii. 3, &c. 
Though the people were now few, he believed 
they would be multiplied, and therefore built 
the walls so as to make room for them; had 
he not depended upon this he might have 
thought walls without a city as great a re- 
proach asa city without walls. 2. What was 
the care of Nehemiah for it. He ordered 
the rulers of the city themselves, (1.) To 
stand by, and see the city-gates shut up and 
_ barred every night; for in vain had they 9 


wall if they were e 
To take care that tl 
in the morning till tl 
was clear and quiet. To set 
upon the walls, or elsewhere, at co 
distances, who should, in case of © 
proach of the enemy, give timely r 
the city of the danger; and, as it 
their turn to watch, they must post then 
over against their own houses, bec: 
them, it might be presumed, they we 
in a particular manner careful. e 
safety depends upon every one’s par 
care to guard himself and his own 
against sin, that common enemy. It is 
one’s interest to watch, but many 
stand not their own interest; it is 
fore incumbent upon magistrates to 
watches. And as this people had 
found God with them in their b 
(else they would have built in vain), 
that the wall was built, no doubt, the 
made sensible that except the Lord ke 
city the watchman waked but in vai 
exxvul. 1. 
5 And my God put into mine 
to gather together the nob. 
the rulers, and the people, that 
might be reckoned by gene 
And I found a register of the | 
logy of them which came up % 
first, and found written there’ 
These arethe children of the pre 
that went up out of the ‘captiy 
those that had been carried 
whom Nebuchadnezzar the ki 
Babylon had carried away, and 
again to Jerusalem and to J) 
every one unto his city; 7 Who 
with Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Nehe 
Azariah, Raamiah, Nahamani, 
decai, Bilshan, Mispereth, Bigve 
hum, Baanah. The number, 
the men of the people of I 
this; 8 The children of Paros 
thousand a hundred seventy an¢ 
9 The children of Shephatia hy 
hundred seventy and two. 
children of Arah, six hundred 
two. 11 The children of Pahath- 
of the children of Jeshua and 
two thousand and eight hundre 
eighteen. 12 The children of. 
a thousand two hundred fifty a 
13 The children of Zattu, eigh 
dred forty andfive. 14 The 
of Zaccai, seven hundred 
score. 15 The children of 


six hundred forty and. eight. 
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bai, six hundred twenty 
The children of Azgad, 
yusand three hundred twenty 
18 The children of Ado- 
x hundred threescore and 
The children of Bigvai, two 
id threescore and seven. 20 
ildren of Adin, six hundred 
d five. 21 The children of 
Hezekiah, ninety and eight. 
children of Hashum, three 
d twenty and eight. 23 The 
of Bezai, three hundred 
y and four. 24 The children of 
ph, a hundred and twelve. 25 
ildren of Gibeon, ninety and 
3 The men of Beth-lehem and 
ah, a hundred fourscore and 
27 The men of Anathoth, a 
d twenty and eight. 28 The 
Beth-azmaveth, forty and two. 
he men of Kirjath-jearim, Che- 
h, and Beeroth, seven hundred 
and three. 30 The men of Ra- 
and. Gaba, six hundred twenty 
fone. 31 The men of Michmas, 
undred and twenty and two. 32 
nen of Beth-el and Ai, a hundred 
ty and three. 33 The men of the 
Nebo, fifty and two. 34 The 
ildren of the other Elam, a thou- 
d two hundred fifty and four. 35 
hildren of Harim, three hundred 
wenty. 36 The children of Je- 
three hundred forty and five. 
7 The children of Lod, Hadid, and 
no, seven hundred twenty and one. 
The children of Senaah, three 
and nine hundred and thirty. 39 
riests: the children of Jedaiah, 
e house of Jeshua, nine hundred 
ty and three. 40 The children 
f Immer, a thousand fifty and two. 
The children of Pashur, a thousand 
hundred forty and seven. 42 
children of Harim, a thousand 
eventeen. 43 The Levites: the 
Idren of Jeshua, of Kadmiel, and of 
children of Hodevah, seventy and 
r. 44 The singers: the children 
aph, a hundred forty and eight. 
Phe porters : the children of Shal- 
e children of Ater, the children 
pon the children of Akkub, the 


Shobai, a hundred ‘thirty and eight. 
46 The Nethinims: 
Ziha, the children of Hashupha, the 
children of Tabbaoth, 47 The child- 
ren of Keros, the children of Sia, the 
children of Padon, 48 The children 
of Lebana, the children of Hagaba, 
the children of Shalmai, 49 The child- 
ren of Hanan, the children of Gid- 
del, the children of Gahar, 50 The 
children of Reaiah, the children of Re- 
zin, the children of Nekoda, 51 The 
children of Gazzam, the children of 
Uzza, the children of Phaseah, 52 
The children of Besai, the children of 
Meunim, the childrenof Nephishesim, 
53 The children of Bakbuk, the child- 
ren of Hakupha, the children of Har- 
hur, 54 The children of Bazlith, the 
children of Mehida, the children of 
Harsha, 55 The children of Barkos, 
the children of Sisera, the children of 
Tamah. 56 The children of Neziah, 
the children of Hatipha. 57 The child- 
ren of Solomon’s servants: the child- 
ren of Sotai, the children of Sophe- 
reth, the children of Perida, 58 The 
children of Jaala, the children of 
Darkon, the children of Giddel, 59 


The children of Shephatiah, the child-— 


ren of Hattil, the children of Poche- 
reth of Zebaim, the children of Amon. 
60 All the Nethinims, and the child- 
ren of Solomon’sservants, were three 
hundred ninety and two. 61 And 
these were they which went up also 
from Tel-melah, Tel-haresha, Cherub, 
Addon, and Immer: but they could 
not show their father’s house, nor their 


seed, whether they were of Israel. G2 _ 


The children of Delaiah, the children 
of Tobiah, thé children of Nekoda, 
six hundred forty and two. | 
of the priests : 
baiah, the children of Koz, the child- 
ren of Barzillai, which took one of 
the daughters of Barzillai the Gilead- 
ite to wife, and was called after their 
name. 64 These sought their register 
among those that were reckoned by 
genealogy, but it was not found: there- 
fore were they, as polluted, put from 
the priesthood. 65 And the Tirsha- 
tha said unto them, that they should 
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there stood up a priest with Urim and 
Thummim. 66 The whole congrega- 
tion together was forty and two thou- 
sand three hundred and threescore. 
67 Beside their manservants and their 
maidservants, of whom there were 
seven thousand three hundred thirty 
and seven: and they had two hun- 
dred forty and five singing men and 
singing women. 68 Their horses, 
seven hundred thirty and six: their 
mules, two hundred forty and five: 
69 Their camels four hundred thirty 
and five: six thousand seven hundred 
and twenty asses. 70 And some of 
the chief of the fathers gave unto the 
work. The Tirshatha gave to the trea- 
sure a thousand drams of gold, fifty 
basons, five hundred and thirty priests’ 
garments. 71 And some of the chief 
of the fathers gave to the treaszre of 
the work twenty thousand drams of 
gold, and two thousand and two hun- 
dred pound of silver. 72 And that 
which the rest of the people gave wes 
twenty thousand drams of gold, and 
two thousand pound of silver, and 
threescore and seven priests’ garments. 
73 So the priests, andthe Levites,and 
the porters, and the singers, and some 
of the people, and the Nethinims, and 
all Israel, dwelt in their cities; and 
when the seventh month came, the 
children of Israel were in their cities, 


We have here another good project of 
Nehemiah’s ; for wise and zealous men will 
be always contriving something or other for 
the glory of God and the edification cf his 
church. He knew very well that the safety 
of a city, under God, depends more upon the 
number and valour of the inhabitants than 
upon the height or strength of its walls ; and 
therefore, observing that the people were few 
that dwelt in it, he thought fit to take an 
account of the people, that he might find 
what families had formerly had their settle- 
ment in Jerusalem, but were nowremoved into 
the country, that he might bring them back, 
and what families could in any other way be 
influenced by their religion, or by their busi- 
ness, to come and rebuild the houses in Jeru- 
salem and dwell in them. So little reason 
have we to wish that we may be placed alone 
in the earth, or in Jerusalem itself, that much 
of our safety and comfort depends upon 
our neighbours and friends; the more the 
stronger, the more the merrier. It is the 
wisdom of the governors of a nation to keep 
the balance even between the city and coun- 
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try, that the me 
gantly large as to drain ¢ 
country, nor yet so weak < 
protect it. Now observe, == 
I. Whence this good design of Nek 
came. He owns, My God put it i 
heart, v. 5. Note, Whatever good 1 
is in our minds, either prudent or p 
must acknowledge it to come from ¢ 
was he that put it into our hearts ; for 
good gift and every good work ar 
above. He givesknowledge; he gives 
all is of him, and therefore all must be t¢ 
What is done by human prudence m 
ascribed to the direction of divine 
dence; he that teaches the husbandn 
discretion (Isa. xxviii. 26) teaches he s 
man his. RY 
II. What method he took in prose 
of it. ‘. 
1. He called the rulers together, ar 
people, that he might have an accoun' 
present state of their families—their m 
and strength, and where they were 
It is probable that when he summonet 
to come together he ordered them 
such an account along with them outo 
several districts. And I doubt they w 
so many but that it might be soon done 
2. He reviewed the old register | 
genealogy of those who came up at th 
and compared the present accounts wi 
and here we have the repetition of thi 
of Ezra ii. The title is the same her 
7) as there (v. 1, 2): These are the cl 
of the province, &e. Two things are 
repeated and recorded a sccohtiit time 
thence—the names and numbers” 
several families, and their oblations 
service of the temple. The repetiti 
these accounts may intimate to us the ¢ 
which the great God is pleased to t 
the persons, families, and services ¢ 
spiritual Israel, and the particular 
takes of them. He knows those that a 
knows them all, knows them by nam 
his eye on the register of those ch 
of the captivity, and does all accord 
the ancient counsel of his will con 
them. 2 
(1.) Here is an. account of the hear 
the several families that first. came up, 
—69. As to this, [1.] Though it se 
little use, to us now, yet then it was of 
use, to compare what they had been 
what they now were. We may suppos 
were much increased by this time; 
would do well for them to remember 
small beginnings, that they mig’ 
ledge God in multiplying their familie 
building them up. By this means Il 
their genealogies would be preservet 
the distinction of their families kept 
the Messiah should come, and then 4 
be put to all their genealogies, whic 
preserved for his sake, but afterwards 
endless. But, [2.] There are many 
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boars between this catalogue 
Most of them indeed are 
ne, and some others within a 
under or over (one or two perhaps) ; 
fore I cannot think, as some do, 
was the number of these families 
heir first coming and this as they were 
hich was at least forty years after 
ake it much more); for we cannot 
so many families to be not at all, or 
e, altered in their numbers in all that 
erefore what differences there are 
Bappoce to arise either from the mis- 
transcribers, which easily happen in 
s, or from the diversity of the copies 
lich they were taken. Or perhaps 
s the account of them when they set 
rom Babylon with Zerubbabel, the other 
ey cae to Jerusalem. The sum 
all just the same there and here, 
1 of the singing-men and singing-wo- 
, which there are 200, here 245. These 
not of such importance as that they 
| keep any strict account of them. 
is an account of the offerings 
)were given towards the work of God, 
0, &e. This differs much from that in 
a ii. 68, 69, and it may be questioned 
ther it refers to the same contribution; 
¢ tirshatha, or chief governor, who 
was not mentioned, begins the offering ; 
single sum mentioned there exceeds 
here put together ; yet it is probable 
t was the same, but that followed one 
of the lists, this another; for the last 
® is the same here that it was Ezra ii. 70, 
li Blessed be God that our 
aad hope are not built upon the nice- 
names and numbers, genealogy and 
logy, but on the great things of the 
and gospel. Whatever is given to the 
k of God, he is not unrighteous to forget 
shall even a cup of cold waiter, where- 
ie is honoured, go without its reward. 
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e up out of Babylon thirteen years before Nehemiah 
et we have here a piece of good work which he did, that 
have been done before, but was not done till Nehemiah 
fe, who, though he was not such a scholar nor such a divine 
nor such a scribe in the law of his God, yet was a man 
é lively active spirit. His zeal set Ezra’s learning on 
and then great things were doue, as we find here, where 
I. The public and solemn reading and expounding of 
, Wer. 1—8. 11. The joy which the people were ordered 
Ss upon that occasion, ver. 9—12. ILI. The solemn 
on the feast of tabernacles according to he law, 


ND all the people gathered them- 
‘selves together as one man into 
street that was before the water 
; and they spake unto Ezra the 
to bring the book of the law of 
which the Lorp had com- 
ed to Israel. 2 And Ezra the 
t brought the law before the con- 
ion both of men and women, 
il that could hear with under- 
, upon the first day of the 


VII. 


seventh month. 3 And he read therein 
before the street that was before the 
water gatefrom the morning until mid- 
day, before the men and the women, 
and those that could understand ; and 
the ears of all the people were atten- 
tive unto the book of the law. 4 
And Ezra the scribe stood upon a 
pulpit of wood, which they had made 
for the purpose ; and beside him stood 
Mattithiah, and Shema, and Anaiah, 
and Urijah, and Hilkiah, and Maaseiah, 
on his right hand; and on his left 
hand, Pedaiah, and Mishael, and Mal- 
chiah, and Hashum, and Hashbadana, 
Zechariah, and Meshuilam. 5 And 
Ezra opened the book in the sight of 
all the people; (for he was above all 
the people ;) and when he opened it, 
all the people stood up: 6 And Ezra 
blessed the Lorp, the great God. 
And all the people answered, Amen, 
Amen, with hfting up their hands: 
and they bowed their heads, and wor- 
shipped the Lorp with their faces to 
the ground. 7 Also Jeshua, and Bani, 
and Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shab- 
bethai, Hodijah, Maaseiah, Kelita, 
Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, Pelaiah, 
and the Levites, caused the people to 
understand the law: and the people 
stood in their place. 8 So they read 
in the book in the law of God dis- 
tinetly, and gave the sense, and caused 
them to understand the reading. 

We have here an account of a solemn re- 
ligious assembly, and the good work that 
was done in that assembly, to the honour of 
God and the edification of the church. 

I. The time of it was the first day of the 
seventh month, v.2. That was the day of the 
feast of trumpets, which is called a sabbath, 
and on which they were to have a holy con- 
vocation, Lev. xxill. 24; Num. xxix. 1. But 
that was not all: it was on that day that the 
altar was set up, and they began to offer their 
burnt-offerings after their return out of cap- 
tivity, a recent mercy in the pecaral | of many 
then living; in a thankful remembrance of 
that, it is likely, they had kept this feast ever 
since with more than ordinary solemnity. 
Divine favours which are fresh in mind, and 
which we ourselves have been witnesses of, 
should be, and usually are, most affecting. 

lJ. The place was in the street that was 
before the water-gate (v. 1), a spacious broad 
street, able to contain so great a multitude, 
which the court of the temple was not; for 
probably it was not now built nearly co large 
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The explanation of the law. 


as it had been in Solomon’s time. Sacri- 
fices were to be offered only at the door of 
the temple, but praying, and praising, and 
preaching, were, and are, services of religion 
as acceptably performed in one place as in 
another. When this congregation thus met 
in the street of the city no doubt God was 
with them. 

III. The persons that met were all the peo- 
ple, who were not compelled to come, but 
voluntarily gathered themselves together by 
common agreement, as one man: not only 
men came, but women and children, even as 
many as were capable of understanding what 
they heard. Masters of families should bring 
their families with them to the public wor- 
ship of God. Women and children have 
souls to save, and are therefore concerned to 
acquaint themselves with the word of God 
and attend on the means of knowledge and 
grace. Little ones, as they come to the exer- 
cise of reason, must be trained up in the 
exercises of religion. 

IV. The master of this assembly was Ezra 
thepriest; he presided in this service. Noneso 
fit to expound and preach as he who was such 
a ready scribe in the law of his God. 1. His 
call to the service was very clear; for being in 
office as a priest, and qualified as a scribe, the 
people spoke to him to bring the book of the 
law and read it to them, v. 1. God gave him 
ability and authority, and then the people 
gave him opportunity and invitation. Know- 
ledge is spiritual alms, which those that are 
able should give to every one that needs, to 
every one that asks. 2. His post was very 
convenient. He stood ina pulpit or tower 
of wood, which they made for the word (so it 
is in the original), for the preaching of the 
word, that what he said might be the more 
gracefully delivered and the better heard, and 
that the eyes of the hearers might be upon 
him, which would engage their attention, as 
Luke iv. 20. 3. He had several assistants. 
Some of these stood w.th him (v. 4), six on 
his right hand and seven on his left: either 
his pulpit was so contrived as to hold them 
all in a row, asin a gallery (but then it would 
scarcely have been called a tower), or they 
had desks a degree lower. Some think that 
he appointed them to read when he was 
weary; at least his taking them as assessors 
with him: put an honour upon them before 
the people, in order to their being employed 
in the same service another time. Others 
who are mentioned (v. 7) seem to have heen 
employed at the same time in other places 
near at hand, to read and expound to those 
who could not come within hearing of Ezra. 
Of these also there were thirteen priests, 
whose lips were to keep knowledge, Mal. ii. 
7. It is agreat mercy toa people thus to be 
furnished with ministers that are apt to teach. 
Happy was Ezra in having such assistants as 
these, and happy were they in having such a 

uide as Ezra. 

V The religious exercises performed in 
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‘ployed for six hours. 
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this assembly were ne 
praying and preachin 
of the assembly, was, 1 
to God, and they affectic 
him, v. 6. He blessed the Le 
God, gave honour to him b 
perfections and praying for hi 
the people, in token of their con 
with him both in prayers and pr: 

Amen, Amen, lifted up their | 
of their desire being towards 
their expectations from him, and bow 
heads in token of their reverence of hi 
subjection to him. Thus must w 
God, and address ourselves to him 
are going to read and hear the wor 
as those that see God in his word yer 
and very good. 2. God’s mouth to ff 
ple, and they attentively hearkened t 
This was the chief business of the sole 
and observe, (1.) Ezra brought the la 
the congregation, v 2. He had tak 
to provide himself with the best ane 
correct copies of the law; and wh 
laid up for his own use and sat 
here brought forth, as a good 
out of his treasury, for the bene 
church. Observe, [1.] The book of | 
is not to be confined to the seri 
but to be brought before the cong 
read to them in their own language. [ 
nisters, when they go to the pulpit, she 
their Bibles with them; Ezra did so; 
they must fetch their knowled 
cording to that rulethey must spe 
show that they do so. See 2 Ch 
(2.) He opened the book with g 
ence and solemnity, in the sight of 
ple, v. 5. He brought it forth y 
of the great mercy of God to them i 
them that book; he opened it wit he 
of his mercy to them in giving them” 
read it, that it was not a spring s 
a fountain sealed. The taking 
and the opening of the seals, we fit 
brated with joy and praise, Rey. v. ¢ 
us learn to address ourselves to the s 
of religion with solemn stops and pau 
not to go about them rashly ; let us: 

what we are doing when we take God’ 
into our hands, and open it, and soz 
we bow our knees in prayer; and what 
let us do deliberately, Eccl. v. 1. (3.) 
others read in the book of the 1; 
morning till noon (v. 3), and they re 
tinctly, v. 8. Reading the scriptures 
ligious assemblies is an ordinance 
whereby he is honoured and his 
fied. And, upon special occasi 

be willing to attend for many hot 
on the reading and expounding of 
of God: those mentioned here were t 
Let those th 
and preach the word learn also te 

themselves distinctly, as those . 
stand what they say and are affected” 
themselves, and who desire that th 
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ei is a snare sd Fis a 
pur - that which is holy. (4.) What 
ey expounded, showed the intent 
of it, and what use was to be 
f it; they gave the sense in other 
they might cause the people to 
the reading, v. 7,8. Note, [1.] 
te that those who hear the word 
derstand it, else itis to them but an 
nd of words, Matt. xxiv. 15. [2.] 
refore required of those who are 
s by office that they explain the word 
the sense of it. Understandest thou 
readest ? and, Haveyou understood 
things ? are good questions to be put 
ers; but, How should we except some 
us ? is as proper a question for them 
to their teachers, Acts vili. 30,31. Read- 
ood, and preaching good, but expound- 
brings the reading and the preaching to- 
and thus makes the reading the more 
ble and the preaching the more con- 
&. (5.) The people conducted themselves 
operly when the word was read and 
dtothem. [1.] With great reverence. 
Ezraopened the book all the people stood 
, thereby showing respect both to Ezra 
9 the word he was about to read. It 
S$ servants to stand when their master 
to them, in honour to their master 
show a readiness to do as they are 
. [2.] With great fixedness and com- 
ness. ‘They stood in their place (v. 7); 
ministers were reading and expound- 
at some distance from each other, and 
one of the people kept his post, did 
9 to hear first one and then another, to 
remarks upon them, but stood in his 
that he might neither give disturbance 
ther nor receive any disturbance him- 
‘{3.] With great attention and a close 
ation of mind: The ears of all the peo- 
e unto the book of the law (v. 3), were 
i chained to it; they heard readily, and 
ded every word. The word of God com- 
attention and deserves it. If through 
lessness we let much slip in hearing, 
danger that through forgetfulness we 
et all slip after hearing. 


d Nehemiah, which ?s the Tir- 
a, and Iizra the priest the scribe, 
id the Levites that taught the peo- 
‘said unto all the people, This day 
ly unto the Lorp your God; 
1 not, nor weep. For all the 
“wept, when they heard the 
is of the law. 10 Then he said 
them, Go your way, eat the fat, 
ink the sweet, and send portions 
em for whom nothing is pre- 
for this day is holy unto our 
either be ye sorry; for the 


VHL : 
joy of the Lorp i is your strength. i ans: 
So the Levites stilled all the people, — 
saying, Hold your peace, for the day 
is holy; neither be ye grieved. 12 
And all the people went their way to 
eat, and to drink, and to send por- 
tions, and to make great mirth, be- 
cause they had understood the words 
that were declared unto them. 


‘We may here observe, 

I. How the people were wounded with 
the words of the law that were read to them. 
The law works death, and speaks terror, 
shows men their sins, and their misery and 
danger because of sin, and thunders a curse 
ag imst every one that continues not in every 
part of his duty. Therefore when they heard 
it taey all wept (v. 9): it was a good sign that 
their hearts were tender, like Josiah’s when 
he heard the words of the law. They wept 
to think how they had offended God, and 
exposed themselves, by their many violations 
of the law; when some wept all wept, for 
they all saw themselves guilty before God. 

il. How they were healed and comforted 
with the words of peace that were spoken ta 
them. It was well that they were so much 
affected with the word of God, and received 
the impressions of it; but they must not yield 
unduly to their mourning, especially at this 
time, because the day was holy to the Lord; 
it was one of the solemn feasts, on which it 
was their duty to rejoice; and even sorrow 
for sin must not hinder our joy in God, but 
rather lead us to it and prepare us for it. 

1. The masters of the assembly endea. 
voured to pacify them and encourage them. 
Now Nehemiah is brought in, and not before, 
in this chapter; he took notice of the peo- 
ple’s weeping. Ezra was pleased to see them 
so affected with the word, but Nehemiah ob- 
served to him, and Ezra concurred in the 
thought, that it was now unseasonable. 
This day was holy (it is called a sabbath, 
Lev. xxill. 24), and therefore was to be ce- 
lebrated with joy and praise, not as if it were 
a day to afflict their souls. (1.) They for- 
bade the people to mourn and weep (v. 9): Be 
not sorry (v. 10); hold your peace, neither be 
you grieved, v.11. Every thing is beautiful 
in its season; as we must not be merry when 
God calls to mourning, so we must not frighten 
and afflict ourselves when God gives us occa- 
sion to rejoice. Even sorrow for sin must 
not grow so excessive as to hinder our joy 
in God and our cheerfulness in his service. 
(2.) They commanded them to testify their 
joy, to put on the garments of praise instead 
of the spirit of heaviness. They allowedthem, 
in token of their joy, to feast themselves, to 
eat and drink better than on other days, to 
eat the fut and drink the sweet; but then it 
must be, [1.] With charity to the poor: 
“Send portions to those for whom nothing is 
prepared that your abundance may supply 
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The joy of the people. 
their want, that they may rejoice with you 
and their loins may bless you.” Christ di- 
rects those that make feasts to invite their 
poor neighbours, Luke xiv. 13. But it is 
especially the duty of a religious feast, as well 
as of a religious fast, to draw outithe soul to 
the hungry, Isa. lviii. 7,10. God’s bounty 
should make us bountiful. Many will eat 
the fat and drink the sweet themselves, even 
to excess, that will never allow portions, nor 
scarcely crumbs, to the poor, who may read 
their own doom in the parable of the rich 
man, Luke xvi. 19, &c. But such know not, 
or consider not, what God gave them their 
estates for. Observe, We must not only give 
to those that offer themselves, but send to 
those that are out of sight. The liberal de- 
vises liberal things, and seeks objects of cha- 
rity. [2.] It must be with piety and devo- 
tion: The joy of the Lord is your strength. 
Let it not be a carnal sensual joy, but holy 
and spiritual, the joy of the Lord, joy in the 
goodness of God, under the direction and 
government of the grace of God, joy aris- 
ing from our interest in the love and favour 
of God and the tokens of his favour. “This 
joy will be your strength, therefore encou- 
rage it; it will be your strength, First, For 
the performance of the other duties of the 
feast.” The more cheerful we are in our re- 
ligious exercises the more we shall abound 
im them. Secondly, ‘For all that which 
you have to do in conformity to the law of 
God which has been readto you.” Holy joy 
will be oil to the wheels of our obedience. 
Thirdly, ‘“‘ For the resisting of your enemies 
that are plotting against you.” The joy of 
the Lord will arm us against the assaults of 
our spiritual enemies, and put our mouths 
out of taste for those pleasures with which 
the tempter baits his hooks. 

2. The assembly complied with the direc- 
tions that were given them. Their weeping 
was stilled (v.11) and they made great mirth, 
v. 12. Note, We ought always to have such 
a command of every passion as that, how- 
ever it may break out, it may soon be re- 
strained and called in again when we are 
convinced that it is either unreasonable or 
unseasonable. He that has such a rule as 
this over his'own spirit is better than the 
mighty. Observe, (1.) After they had wept 
they rejoiced. Holy mourning makes way 
for holy mirth; those that sow in tears shall 
reap in joy; those that tremble at the con- 
victions of the word may triumph in the con- 
solations of it. (2.) The ground of their joy 
was very good. They made mirth, not be- 
cause they had the fat to eat and the sweet to 
drink, and a great deal of good company, but 
because they had understood the words that 
were declared to them. Note, [1.] To have 
the holy scriptures with us, and helps to un- 
derstand them, is a very great mercy, which 
we have abundant reason to rejoice im. 
Bibles and ministers are the joy of God’s 
Ierae.. [2.] The better we understand the 
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word of God 
find in it; for the 
from the darkness of ig 
When the words were first. 
they wept ; but, when they und 
they rejoiced, finding at length 
mises made to those who repente 
formed and that therefore there 
Israel. 


13 And on the second day 
gathered together the chief 
fathers of all the people, the p 
and the Levites, unto Ezra the 
even to understand the words 
law. 14 And they found writt 
the law which the Lorp h 
manded by Moses thatthe chile 
Israel should dwell in booths i 
feast of the seventh month: 15 
that they should publish and pr: 
in all their cities, and in Jeru: 
saying, Go forth unto the mour 
fetch olive branches, and pine f 
es, and myrtle branches, and 
branches, and branches of thiek 
to make booths, as ¢ is writter 
So the people went forth, and bi 
them, and made themselyes b 
every one upon the roof of his } 
and in their courts, and in the | 
of the house of God, and in the ; 
of the water gate, and in the st 
the gate of Ephraim. 17 Anda 
congregation of them that 
again out of the captivitymade b 
and sat under the booths: for 
the days of Jeshua the son of 
unto that day had not the. 
Israel done so. And there we 
great gladness. 18 Also day by 
from the first day unto the las 
he read in the book of the law of 
And they kept the feast seven ¢ 
and on the eighth day was a s 
assembly, according unto the me 
We have here, yas 


I. The people’s renewed attendanet 
the word. They had spent the greate 
of one day in praying and hearing, @ 
were so far from being weary of tha 
moon and sabbath that the next day 
though it was no festival, the chief of 
came together again to hear Hzra ex 
(v. 13), which they found more deli 
and gainful than any worldly pleas 
profit whatsoever. Note, The m 
verse with the word of God, if we 
understand it and be affected with 
more we shall covet to converse 
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se in ow quaintance with it, say- | of the temple ; those that had houses of their 


eet are thy words unto my mouth ! 
, understand the scriptures well 
be desirous to understand them 
ow the priests and the Levites 
me with the chief of the people 
a, that prince of expositors, to under- 
d the words of the law, or, as it is in the 
n, that they might instruct in the words 
law; they came to be taught them- 
at they might be qualified to teach 
Observe, 1. Though, on the first 
a’s humility had set them on his 
and and on his left, as teachers with 
D. » 7), yet now, they being by trial 
sre sensible than ever of their own 
and his excellencies, on the se- 
ay their humility set them at Ezra’s 
aslearnersofhim. 2. Those that would 
| Others must themselves receive in- 
jon. Priests andLevites must be taught 
1d then teach. : 
@ people’s ready obedience to the 
one particular instance, as soon as 
made sensible of their duty there- 
is probable that Ezra, after the wis- 
fof his God that was in his hand (Ezra vii. 
))» when they applied to him for instruction 
of the law on the second day of the 
month, read to them those laws 
concerned the feasts of that month, 
ong the rest, that of the feast of ta- 
es, Lev. xxiii. 34; Deut. xvi. 13. 
ers should preach not only that which 
and good, but that which is season- 
recting to the work of the day in its 
Here is, 1. The divine appointment 
le feast of tabernacles reviewed, v. 14, 
y found written in the law a com- 
ent concerning it. Those that dili- 
search the scriptures will find those 
$ written there which they had forgot- 
not duly considered. This feast of 
les was a memorial of their dwell- 
tents in the wilderness, a representa- 
ff our tabernacle state in this world, 
type of the holy joy of the gospel 
The conversion of the nations to 
aith of Christ is foretold under the 
f this feast (Zech. xiv. 16); they shall 
to keep the feast of tabernacles, as hav- 
€ no continuing city. This feast was 
proclaimed in all their cities. The 
themselves to fetch boughs of 
(they of Jerusalem fetched them from 
unt of Olives) and to make booths, 
urs, of them, in which they were to 
(@s much as the weather would per- 
ind to make merry during the feast. 
seep religiously observed, v. 
en we read and hear the word 
y and profitably when we do ac- 
to what is written therein, when 
ears to be our duty is revived after 
been neglected. (1.) They observed 
emony: They sat in booths, which 
and Leyites set up in the courts 
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own set up booths on the roofs of them, or 
in their courts ; and those that had not such 
conveniences set them up im the streets. 
This feast had usually been observed (2 -s 
Chron. v.-3; Ezra iil. 4), but never with 4 
such solemnity as now since Joshua’s time, i 
when they were newly settled, as they were 
now newly re-settled in Canaan. That man 
loves his house too well that cannot find in 
his heart to quit it, awhile, in compliance 
either with an ordinance or with a providence 
of God. (2.) They minded the-substance, else 
the ceremony, how significant soever, would 
haye been insignificant. [1.} They did it with 
gladness, with very great gladness, rejoicing 
in God and his goodness to them. All their 
holy feasts, but this especially, were to be _ 
celebrated with joy, which would be much 
for the honour of God, and their own en. 
couragement in his service. [2.]- They at- 
tended the reading and expounding of the 
word of God during all the days of the feast, 
v. 18. They improved their leisure for this 
good work. Spare hours cannot be better 
spent than in studying the scriptures and 
conversing with them. At this feast of ta- 
bernacles God appointed the law to be read 
| once in seven years. Whether this was that 
| year of release in which that service was to 
be performed (Deut. xxxi. 10, 11) does not 
appear; however they spent all the days of 
the feast in that good work, and on the 
eighth day was a solemn assembly, as God 
had appointed, in which they finished the 
solemnity the twenty-second. day of the 
month, yet did not separate, for the twenty- 
fourth day was appointed to be spent in 
fasting and prayer. Holy joy must not in- 
dispose us for godly sorrow any more than 
godly sorrow for holy joy. 
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The tenth day of the seventh month between the feast of trumpets 
(ch. viii. 2) and the feast of tabernacles (ver. 14) was appointed 
to be the day of atonement; we have no reason to think but 
that it was religiously observed, though it is not mentioned. 
But here we have an account of an occasional fast that was kept 
a fortnight after that, with reference to the present posture of 


their affairs, and it was, as that, a day of humiliation. There 
is a time to weep as well as atime tolaugh. We have here an 
accoent, I. How this fast was observed, ver. 1—3. Il. What 
were the heads of the prayer that was made to God on that oc- 
casion, wherein they made a thankful acknowledgment of God's 
mercies, 2 penitent confession of sin, and a humble submission 
to the righteous hand of God in the judgments that were brought 
upon them, concluding with a solemn resolution of new obe- 
dience, ver. 4—3S. 


OW in the twenty and fourth 

day of this month the children 
of Israel were assembled with fasting, 
and with sackclothes, and earth upon 
them. 2 And the seed of Israel sepa- 
rated themselves from all strangers, 
and stood and confessed their sins, 
and the iniquities of their fathers. 3 
And they stood up in their place, and 
read in the book of the law of the 
Lorp their God one fourth part of 
the day; and another fourth part they 
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confessed, and worshipped the Lorp 
their God. 


We have here a general account of a pub-| 


lic fast which the children of Israel kept, 
probably by order from Nehemiah, by and 
vith the advice and consent of the chief of 
the fathers. It wasa fast that men appointed, 
but such a fast as God had chosen ; for, 
It was a day to afflict the soul, Isa. lviii. 5. 
Probably they assembled in the courts of the 
temple, and they there appeared in sackcloth 
and in the posture of mourners, with earth 
on their heads, v. 1. By these outward ex- 
pressions of sorrow and humiliation they 
gave glory to God, tookshame to themselves, 
and stirred up one another to repentance. 
They were restrained from weeping, ch. viii. 
9, but now they were directed to weep. The 
joy of our holy feasts must give way to the 
sorrow of our solemn fasts when they come. 
Every thing is beautifulin its season. 2. It 
was a day to loose the bands of wickedness, 
and that is the fast that God has chosen, Isa. 
lviii. 6. Without this, spreading sackcloth 
and ashes under us is but a jest. The seed 
of Israel, because they were a holy seed, ap- 
propriated to God and more excellent’ than 
their neighbours, separated themselves from 
all strangers with whom they had mingled 
and joined in affinity, v. 2. Ezra had sepa- 
rated them from their strange wives some 
years before, but they had relapsed into the 
same sin, and had either made marriages or 
at least made friendships with them, and con- 
tracted such an intimacy as waS a snare to 
them. But now they separated themselves 
from the strange children as well as from the 
strange wives. ‘Those that intend by prayers 
and covenants to join themselves to God 
must separate themselves from sin and sin- 
ners; for what communion hath light with 
darkness ? 3. It was a day of communion 
with God. They fasted to him, even to him 
(Zech. vii. 5); for, (1.) They spoke to_him 
in prayer, offered their pious and devout af- 
fections to him in the confession of sin and 
the adoration of him as the Lord and their 
God. Fasting without prayer is a body with- 
out a soul, a worthless carcase. (2.) They 
heard him speaking to them by his word; 

for they read in the book of the law, which 
is very proper on fasting days, that, in the 
glass of the law, we may see our deformities 
and defilements, and know what to acknow- 
ledge and what to amend. ~The word will 
direct and quicken prayer, for by it the Spirit 
helps our praying infirmities. Observe how 
the time was equally divided between these 
two. Three hours (for that is the fourth 
part of a day) they spent in reading, ex- 
pounding, and applying the scriptures, and 
three hours in confessing sin and praying ; 
so that they staid together six hours, and 
spent all the time in the solemn acts of re- 
ligion, without saying, Behold, what a wea- 
riness is it! The varying of the exercises 


1. | three they read again, and from th; 
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made it the less te 
they read would fur 
for prayer, so prayer 
the more profitable. 

that they spent the whole tw 
day in devotion, that from six o’e 
morning till nine they read, and" 
nine to twelve they prayed, "ont 


at night they prayed again. The we 
fast day is good work, and ther 
should endeavour to make a dag 
good day’s work, of it. eg 
4 Then stood up upon the 
of the Levites, Jeshua, and Bani, 
miel, Shebaniah, Bunni, Sher 
Bani and Ghenaniy and cried 
loud voice unto the Lorp u 
5 Then the Levites, Jeshua, and 
miel, Bani, Hashabniah, She 
Hodijah, Shebaniah, and: 
said, Stand up and bless net 
your God for ever and evel 
blessed be thy glorious name, 
exalted above all blessing and j 
6 Thou, even thou, art Lorn 
thou hast made heaven, the hez 
heavens, with all their host, the 
and all things that are thereit 
seas, and all that zs therein, ai n¢ 
preservest them all; and the h 
neaven worshippeth ‘thee. 7 Th 
the Lorp the God, who didst ef 
Abram, and broughtest him 
of Ur of the Chaldees, and g 
the name of Abraham; 8 And 
est his heart faithful before the 
madest a covenant with him t 
the land of the Canaanites, th 
tites, the Amorites, and the Peri 
and the Jebusites, and the Girga: 
to give it, I say, to his seed, ai 
performed thy words ; for tho 
righteous: 9 And didst see. 
fliction of our fathers in Egyp 
heardest their cry by the Red sez 
And showedst signs and wonders 
Pharaoh, and on all his servan 
on all the people of his 
thou knewest that they a) 
against them. So didst thou 
a name, as i¢ is this day. 11d 
didst divide the sea before h 
that they went through the m' 
the sea on the dry land ; and 
secutors thou threwest into 
as a stone inio the mighty 
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a leddest them in the 
cloudy pillar; and in the 
a pillar of fire, to give them 
the way wherein they should 
a Thou camest down also upon 
; Sinai, and spakest with them 
en, and gavest them right 
tents, and true laws, good sta- 
an¢ commandments: 14 And 
t known unto them thy holy 
d commandedst them pre- 
‘statutes, and laws, by the hand 
oses thy servant: 15 And gavest 
‘bread from heaven for their 
er, and broughtest forth water 
mem out of the rock for their 
and promisedst them that they 

] goin to possess the land which 
hadst sworn to give them. 16 
hey and our fathers dealt proud- 
d hardened their necks, and 
kened not to thy commandments, 
ind refused to obey, neither were 
dful of thy wonders that thoudidst 
e them; but hardenedtheirnecks, 
heir rebellion appointed a cap- 
to return to their bondage: but 
ou art a God ready to pardon, gra- 
jus and merciful, slow to anger, and 
at kindness, and forsookest them 
% 1S Yea, when they had made 

m a molten calf, and said, This is 


sypt, and had wrought great provo- 

gns; 19 Yet thou in thy mani- 
Mercies forsookest them not in 
filderness : the pillar of the cloud 
arted not from them by day, to 
them in the way ; neither the pil- 
fire by night, to show them light, 
i the way wherein they should go. 
| Thou gavest also thy good spirit 

tru F them, and withheldest not 
lanna from their mouth, and 
est them water for their thirst. 21 
§ forty years didst thou sustain 
em in the wilderness, so that they 
nothing ; their clothes waxed 
Id, and their feet swelled not. 22 
ca er thou gavest them kingdoms 
ions, and didst divide them into 
: so they possessed the land 


 Sihon, and the land of the king of 
pon and the Jand of Og king of |into the hand of the people of the 
23 Their children also multi- | lands. 
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God that brought thee up out of 
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pliedst thou as the stars of heaven, 
and broughtest them into the land, 
concerning which thou hadst pro- 
mised to theirfathers, that they should 
go in to possess it. 24 So the child- 
ren went in and possessed the land, 
and thou subduedst before them the 
inhabitants of the land, the Canaan- 
ites, and gavest them into their hands, 
with their kings, and the people of the 
land, that they might do with them 
as they would. 25 And they took 
strong cities, and a fat land, and pos- 
sessed houses full of all goods, wells 
digged, vineyards, and oliveyards, and 
fruit trees in abundance: so they did 
eat, and were filled, and became fat, 
and delighted themselves m thy great 
goodness. 26 Nevertheless they were 
disobedient, and rebelled against thee, 
and cast thy law behind their backs, 
and slew thy prophets which testified 
against them to turn them to thee, 
and they wrought great provocations 
27 Therefore thou deliveredst them 
into the hand of their enemies, whe 
vexed them : and in the time of their 
trouble, when they cried unto thee, 
thou heardest them from heaven ; and 
according to thy manifold mercies 
thou gavest them saviours, who saved 
them out of the hand of their enemies. 
28 But after they had rest; they did 
evilagain before thee: therefore leftest 
thou them in the hand of their ene- 
mies, so that they had the domimion 
over them: yet when they returned, 
and cried unto thee, thou heardest 
them from heaven; and many times 
didst thou deliver them according to 
thy mercies; 29 And testifiedst against 
them, that thou mightest bring them 
again unto thy law: yet they dealt 
proudly, and hearkened not unto thy 
commandments, but sinned against 
thy judgments, (which if a man do, be 
shall live in them ;) and withdrew the 
shoulder, and hardened their neck, 
and would not hear. 30 Yet many 


years didst thou forbear them, and | 


testifiedst agaimst them by thy spirit 
in thy prophets: yet would they not 
give ear: therefore gavest thou them 


31 Nevertheless for thy great 
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mercies’ sake thou didst not utterly 
consume them, nor forsake them; for 
thou art a gracious and merciful God. 
32 Now therefore, our God, the great, 
the mighty, and the banal God, who 
keepest covenant and mercy, let not 
all the trouble seem little before thee, 
that hath come upon us, on our kings, 
on our princes, and on our priests, 
and on our prophets, and on our fa- 
thers, and on all thy people, since the 
time of the kings of Assyria unto this 
day. 33 Howbeit thou aré just in 
all that is brought upon us; for thou 
hast done right, but we have done 
wickedly: 34 Neither have our kings, 
our princes, our priests, nor our fa- 
thers, kept thy law, nor hearkened 
unto thy commandments and thy tes- 
timonies, wherewith thou didst testify 
against them. 35 For they have not 
served thee in their kingdom, and in 
thy great goodness that thou gavest 
them, and in the large and fat land 
which thou gavest before them, nei- 
ther turned they from their wicked 
works. 36 Behold, we are servants 
this day, and for the land that thou 
gavest unto our fathers to eat the 
fruit thereof and the good thereof, 
behold, we are servants in it: 37 
And it yieldeth much increase unto 
the kings whom thou hast set over us 
because of our sins; also they have 


dominion over our bodies, and over! 


our cattle, at their pleasure, and we 
are in great distress. 38 And because 
of all this we make a sure covenant, 
and write ¢¢; and our princes, Levites, 
and priests, seal unto zt, 


We have here an account how the work of | not to him. 


this fast-day was carried on. 1. The names 
of the ministers that were employed. They | 
are twice named (v. 4, 5), only with some 
variation of the names. . Kither they prayed 
successively, according to that rule which the 
apostle gives (1 Cor. xiv. 31, You may all 
prophesy one by one), or, as some think, there 
were eight several congregations at some 
distance from each other, and each had a 
Levite to preside in it. 2. The work itself 
in which they employed themselves. (1.) 
They prayed to God, cried to him with a 
loud voice (v. 4), for the pardon of the sins 
of Israel and God’s favour to them. They 
cried aloud, not that God might the better 
hear them, as _Baal’s worshippers, but that 
the people might, and to excite their fer- 
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vency. (2. ) They pr 
of praise is not ns 
in allacts of devotior 
to give unto God the glory d 
The summary of i ays 
upon record ; whether draw 
directory to the ites } 
or recollected after, as the 
they had in prayer enlarged i on, is 
tain. Much more no doubt was said 
here recorded, else confessing and mg 
ping God would not. have taken uj 
part of the day, much less two-fou 
In this solemn address to God w 
I. An awful adoration of God, ¢ 
and glorious Being, and the 
beings, v. 5, 6... The congregat 
upon to signify their concurrence he 
by standing up; and so the ministe 
himself to God, Blessed be thy glorious 
God is here adored; 1. As the only 
and true God: Thou art Jehovah ale 
existent and independent; there 
besides thee. 2. As the Creator of all 


ountal 


Thou hast made heaven, earth, and $ 
all that is in them. ‘The first article 
creed is fitly made the first, article 
praises. 3. As the great Protei 
whole creation: “Thou preserve 
all the creatures thou hast given’ be 
God’s providence extends itself to th 
beings, for they need it, and to the m 
for they are not slighted by it. , 
has made he will preserve ; what 
done effectually, Keel. iti. 14. 4. 
ject of the creatures’ praises : 
heaven, the world of holy anata 
thee, v.6. But thy name is ree 
blessing and praise; it needs not th e | 
of the creatures, nor is any ad ition 
its glory by those praises.” The be 
‘formances in the praising 
even those of the angels themselves, 
finitely short of what it deserves. I 
only exalted above our blessing, but 
all blessing. Put all the prai a 
and earth together, and the hotel 
is not said of what might and she 
of the glory of God. . Our goodness ¢ 


II. A thankful acknowledgment a f 
favours to Israel. bie 

1. Many of these are here recke 
order before him, and very much te 
pose, for, (1.) We must take 2 of 
to mention the loving kindness of tl ‘the 
and in every prayer give thanks. (2.) 
we are confessing our sins it is good 1 
notice of the mercies of God as the | 
vations of our sins, that we may be th Bit 
humbled and ashamed, and call o 
by the scandalous name of ung 
When we are seeking to God 
relief in the time of distress it is < 
ragement to our faith and hop, 5 to la 
upon our own and our fathers’ exper: 
“Lord, thou hast done well for ; 


‘iefly observe the particular in- 
f God’s goodness to Israel here re- 
~(1:) The ¢all of Abraham, v. 7. 
r to him was distinguishing: 
lidst choose him.” His grace in 
powerful to bring him out of Ur of 
ees, and, in giving him the name 
iham, he put honour upon him as his 
assured him that he should be the 
many nations. Look unto Abraham 
ér (Isa. li. 2) and see free grace glo- 
lim. (2.) The'covenant God made 
to give the land of Canaan to him 
eed, a type of the better country, 
And this covenant was sure, for God 
Abraham’s heart faithful before God, 
nd it 80 becausé he made it so (for 
not of ourselves, itis the gift of God), 
therefore performed his words ; for with 
ight he will show himself wpright, and 
er he finds a faithful heart he will be 
faithful God. (3:) The deliverance 
rael out of Egypt,°v. 9—11. ‘It was 
able to remember this now that they 
interceding for the perfecting’ of their 
ance out of Babylon: They were then 
ered, in compassion to their affliction, 
Swer to their cry, and in resistance of 
ide and insolence of their persecutors. 
ein they dealt proudly, God showed 
imself above them (Exod. xviii. 11), and so 
mself a name; for he said, I will get me 
ur upon Pharaoh. “ven to this day the 
e of God is glorified for that wonderful 
. It was done miraculously: signs and 
ats were shown for the effecting of it; 
‘deliverance was the destruction of their 
nemies ; they were thrown into the deeps, as 
Tecoverably as a stone into the mighty waters. 
.) The conducting of them through the wil- 
ermess, by the pillar of cloud and fire, which 
hoWed them which way they should go, 
nN they should remove, and when and 
here they should rest, directed all: their 
ages and all their steps, v. 12. It was also 
ible token of God’s presence with them, 
ide and guard them. They mention this 
(v.19), observing that though they had 
their sins provoked God to withdraw from 
, and leave them to wander and perish 
| the by-paths of the wilderness, yet in his 
old mercy he continued to lead them, 
nd took not away the pillar of cloud and fire, 
.19. When mercies, though forfeited, are 
ontinued, we are bound to be doubly thank- 
5.) The plentiful provision made forthem 

a the wilderness, that they might not perish 
© hunger: Thou gavest them bread from 
et yen, and water out of the rock (v. 15), and, 
id‘up their hearts, a promise that‘they 
ald go in and possess the land of Canaan. 
‘had meat and drink, food convenient 
way, and the good land at their jour- 
s end; what would they more? ‘This 
s repeated (v. 20, 21) as that which was 
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continued, notwithstanding their provoes- 
tions: Forty years didst thou sustain them. 
Never was people so long nursed and so ten- 
derly; they were wonderfully provided for, 
and, in so long a time, their clothes waxed 
not old, and, though the way was rough and 
tedious, their feet swelled not; for they were 
carried as upon eagles’ wings. (6.) The giving 
of the law upon Mount Sinai. This was the 
greatest favour of all that was done them 
and the greatest honour that was put upon 
them. The Lawgiver was very glorious,v. 13. 
‘Thou didst not only send, but camest down 
thyself, and didst speak with them,” Deut. iv. 
33. The law given was very good. No na- 
tion under the sun had such right judgments, 
true laws, and good statutes, Deut. iv. 8. The 
moral and judicial precepts were true and 
right, founded upon natural equity and the 
eternal reasons of good and evil; and even 
the ceremonial institutions were good, tokens 
of God’s goodness to them and types of gos- 
pel grace. Particular notice is taken of the 
law of the fourth commandment as a great 
favour tothem: Thou madest known unto them 
thy holy sabbath, which was a token of God’s 
particular favour to them, distinguishing 
them from the nations who had revolted from 
God and quite lost that ancient part of re- 
vealed religion, and was likewise a means of 
keeping up their communion withhim. And, 
with the law and the sabbath, he gave his good 
Spirit to instruct them, v. 20. Besides the 
law given on Mount Sinai, the five books of 
Moses, which he wrote as he was moved by 
the Holy Ghost, were constant instructions to 
them, particularly the book of Deuteronomy, 
in which God’s Spirit by Moses instructed 
them fully. Bezaleel was filled with the Spirit 
of God (Exod. xxxi. 3); so was Joshua (Num. 
xxvii. 18), and Caleb had another spirit. (7.) 
The putting of them in possession of Canaan, 
that good land, kingdoms and nations, v. 22. 
They were made so numerous as to replenish 
it (v. 23) and so victorious as to be masters 
of it (v.24); the natives were given into their 
hands, that they might do with them as they 
would, set their feet, if they pleased, on the 
necks of their kings. Thus they gained a 
happy settlement, v. 25. Look upon their 


‘cities, and you see them strong and well for- ~ 


tified. Look into their houses, and you find 
them fine and well furnished, filled with all 
sorts of rich goods. Take a view of the 
country, and you will say that you never saw 
such a fat land, so well stored with vineyards 
and oliveyards. All these they found made 
ready to their hands; so they delighted them- 
selves in the gifts of God’s great goodness. 
They could not wish to be more easy or happy 
than they were, or might have been, in Cae 
naan, had it not been their own fault. (8.) 
God’s great’ readiness to pardon their sins, 
and work deliverance for them, when they 
had by their provocations brought his judg- 
ments upon themselves: When they were 
in the wilderness they found him a God ready 
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when they were on the brink of ruin. 


deserved nothing but ill, but according to his 
mercies, his manifold mercies. (9.) The ad- 
monitions and fair warnings he gave them 
by his servants the prophets. 


not misconstrue their deliverances as con- 
nivances at their wickedness. That which 
was designed in all the testimonies which the 
prophets bore against them was to bring them 
again to God’s law, to lay their necks under 
its yoke, and walk by its rule. 
our ministry is to bring people to God by 
bringing them to his Jaw, not to bring them 
to ourselves by bringing them under any law 
of ours. This we have again (v. 30): Thou 
testifiedst against them by thy Spirit in thy 
prophets. The testimony of the prophets 
was the testimony of the Spirit in the pro- 
phets, and it was the Spirit of Christ in them, 
1 Pet. i. 10,11. They spoke as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, and what they said 
is to be received accordingly. God gave them 
his Spirit to instruct them (v. 20), but, they 
not receiving that instruction, he did by his 
Spirit testify against them. If we wili not 
suffer God’s word to teach and rule us, it will 
accuse and judge us. God sends prophets, 
in compassion to his people (2 Chron. xxxvi. 
15), that he may not send judgments. (10.) 
The lengthening out of his patience and the 
moderating of his rebukes: Many years did 
he forbear them (v. 30), as loth to punish them, 
and waiting to see if they wouldrepent; and, 
when he did punish them, he did not utterly 
consume them nor forsake them, v. 31. Had 
he forsaken them they would have been ut- 
terly consumed; but he did not stir up all 
his wrath, for he designed their reformation, 
not their destruction. Thus. do they mul- 
tiply, thus do they magnify, the instances of 
God’s goodness to Israel, and we should do 
in like manner, that the goodness of God, 
duly considered by us, may lead us to re- 
pentance, and overcome our badness. The 
more thankful we are for God’s mercies the 
more humbled we shall be for our own sins 

III. Here is a penitent confession of sin, 
their own sins, and the sins of their fathers. 
The mention of these is interwoven with 
the memorials of God’s favours, that God’s 
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to pardon (v. 17), a God of pardons (so the 
margin reads it), who had proclaimed his 
name as a God forgiving iniquity, transgres- 
sion, and sin, who has power to forgive sin, 
is willing to forgive, and glories in forgiving. 
Though they forsook him, he did not forsake 
them, as justly he might have done, but con- 
tinued his care of them and favour to them. 
Afterwards, when they were settled in Ca- 
naan and sold themselves by their sins into 
the hands of their enemies, upon their sub- 
mission and humble request he gave them 
saviours (v. 27), the judges, by whom God 
wrought many a great deliverance for them 
This 
he did, not for any merit of theirs, for they 


When he de- 
livered them from their troubles he testified 
against their sins (v. 28, 29), that they might 


The end of 


goodness, notwithstan 
might appear the more} 
sins, notwithstanding his 
pear the more heinous. _ 
this acknowledgment of sj 
taken from Ezek. xx. 5—26, as’ 
by comparing those verses with these ; 
word of God is of use to direct us i 
and by what he says to us we may lea 
to say to him. ui 
1. They begin with the sins of Is 
the wilderness: They, even our father 
might better be read), dealt proudly (th 
considering what they were, and h 
they had come out of slavery, they had: 
son to be proud), and hardened their necks 
Pride is at the bottom of men’s obstinac 
disobedience ; they think it belowthem t 
their necks to God’s yoke, anda pie 
to set up their own will in opposition 
will of God himself. (1.) There we 
things which they did not duly give hi 
else they would not have done as they: 
The word of God they heard, but they 
hearken to God’s commandments; ar 
works of God they saw, but they we 
mindful of his wonders: had they du 
sidered them as miracles, they would 
obeyed from a principle of faith ane 
fear; had they duly considered them 
cies, they would have obeyed from a 
ple of gratitude and holy love. But, 
men make no right, use either of God 
nances or of his providences, whi t 
expected from them? (2.) Two grez 
are here specified, which they were gu 
in the wilderness—meditating a re 
To Egyptian slavery, which, for the : 
the garlick and onions, they preferred 
the glorious liberty of the Israel of G 
tended with some difficulty and inco 
ence. In their rebellion they appointed 
tain to return to their bondage, in 
of God’s power and contempt of his 
promise, v.17. {2.] To Egyptian id 
They made a molten calf, and were 50 
as to say, This is thy God. * he 
2. They next bewail the provocatii 
their fathers after they were put in ¢ 
sion of Canaan. Though there they dél 
themselves in God’s great goodness, 
would not prevail to keep them el 
him; for, nevertheless, they were di 
(v. 26) and wrought great provoca n 
(1.) They abused God’s prophets, s/e 
because they testified against them to 
them to God (v. 26), so returning the ¢ 
injury for the greatest kindness. ) 
abused his favours: After they had 
did evil again, v. 28. They were not wre 
upon either by their troubles or the 
liverances out of trouble. Neither fe 
love would hold them to their duty. 
3. They at length come nearer to th 
day, and Jament the sins which had b 
those judgments upon them which the 
long been groaning under and were né 
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from : Weh ave done wicked- 
» kings, our princes, our priests, 
rs, have all been guilty, and we 
. Two things they charge upon 
d their fathers, as the cause of 
:—(1.) A contempt of the good 
ad given them: They sinned against 
ents, the dictates of divine wis- 
the demands of divine sovereignty. 
hey were told how much it would 
eir own advantage to govern them- 
by them, for, if a man do them, he shall 
1 them(v. 29), yet they would not do them, 

in effect, said that they would not live. 
rsook their own mercies. This abridg- 
‘the covenant, Do this and live, is| 
n from Ezek. xx. 13, and is quoted, Gal. 
12, to prove that the law is not of faith; it 
not then as it is now, Believe and live, yet ; 
a withdrawing shoulder, so it is in 
gin. They pretended to iay their 
iiders under the burden of God’s law, 
put their shoulders to the work, but they 
ed withdrawing shoulders; they scon flew 

ould not keep to it, would not abide 
it. When it came, as we say, to the set-j 
; to, they shrunk back, and would not 
r They had a backsliding heart; and, 
h God by his prophets called them to 
m, they would not give ear, v. 30. 
ched out his hands, but no man. regarded. 
‘A contempt of the good jand God had | 
them (v. 35): “ Our kings lave not | 
thee in their kingdom, have not used 
ower for the support of religion; our 
haye not served thee in the use of the 
thy great goodness, and in that large 
fat land which thou not only gavest them } 
hy grant, but gavest before them by the 
ion of the natives and the complete 
ories they obtained over them.” Those | 
would not serve God in their own land | 
made to serve their enemies in a strange 
is was threatened, Deut. xxviii. 47, 48. 
pity that a good land should have bad 
tants, but so it was with Sodom. Fat- 
and fulness often make men proud and 
igual. 
Here is a humble representation of 
mdgements of God, which they had been 
ere now under. 
“Former judgments are remembered as 
ations of their sins, that they had not 
warning. In the days of the judges 
enemies vexed them (v. 27); and, when 
did evil again, God did again leave them 

hand of their enemies, who could not 
touched them if God had not given them 
but, when God left them, they got and 

ominion over them. 
Their present calamitous state is laid 
e the Lord (v. 36, 37): We ure servants 
a Free-born Israelites are enslaved, 

e land which they had long held by a 
h more honourable tenure than grand 
mtry itself, even by immediate grant 
e crown of heaven to them as a pe- 
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culiar people above z 
they now held by as base a tenure as villan- 
age itself, by, from, and under, the kings 
of Persia, whose vassals they were. A sad 
change! But see what work sin makes! ‘They 


were bound to personal service: They have — 


dominion over our bodies; they held all they 
had precariously, were tenants at will, and 
the land-tax that they paid was so great that 
it amounted even to a rack-rent; so that all 
the rents, issues, and profits, of their land 
did in effect accrue to the king, and it was 
as much as they could do to get a bare sub- 
sistence for themselves and their families out 
of it. This, they honestly own, was for their 
sins. Poverty and slavery are the fruits of 


sin; it is sin that brings us into all our dis-- 


tresses. : 
V. Here is their address to God under 
these calamities. 1. By way of request, that 


their trouble might not seem little, v. 32. It — 


is the only petition in all this prayer. The 


trouble was universal; it had come on their — 
kings, princes, priests, prophets, fathers, and 


all their people; they had all shared in the 
sin (v. 34), and now all shared in the judg- 
ment. It was of long continuance: From 
the time of the kings of Assyria, who carried 
the ten tribes captive, unto this day. “Lord, 


He|let it not all seem little and not worthy to 


be regarded, or not needing to be relieved.” 
They do not prescribe to God what he shall 
do for them, but leave it to him, only desir- 
ing he would please to take cognizance of it, 
remembering that when he saw the afflic- 
tion of his people in Egypt to be great he 
came down to deliver them, Exod. ii. 7, 8. 
In this request they have an eye to God as 
one that is to be feared (for he is the great, 
the mighty, and the terrible, God), and as one 
that is to be trusted, for he is our Godin 
covenant, and a God that keeps covenant and 
mercy. 2. By way of acknowledgment, not- 
withstanding, that really it was less than they 
deserved, v. 33. ‘They own the justice of God 
in all their troubles, that he had done them 
no wrong. “‘ We have done wickedly im 
breaking thy laws, and therefore thou hast 


done right in bringing all these miseries 


upon us.” Note, It becomes us, when we 
are under the rebukes of divine Providence, 


all ‘people of the earth, — 
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though ever so sharp and ever so long, to 


justify God and to judge ourselves; for he — 


will be clear when he judgeth. Ps. li. 4. 

VI. Here is the result and conclusion of 
this whole matter. After this long remon- 
strance of their case was made they came at 
last to this resolution, that they would re- 
turn to God and to their duty, and oblige 
themselves never to forsake God, but always 
to continue in their duty. “ Because of all 
this, we make a sure covenant with God; in 
consideration of our frequent departures from 
God, we will now more firmly than ever bind 
ourselves to him. Because we have smarted 
so much for sin, we will now stedfastly re- 
solve against it, that we may not any more 


The sealing of the covenant. 


withdraw the shoulder.” Observe, 1. This 
covenant was made with serious considera- 
tion. It is the result of a chain of suitable 
- thoughts, and so is a reasonable service. 2. 
With great solemnity. It was written, im 
perpetuam rei memoriam—that it might re- 
main a@ memorial for all ages ; it was sealed 
and left upon record, that it might be a wit- 
_ ness against them if they dealt deceitfully. 
3. With joint consent: “ We make it; we are 
all agreed in making it, and do it unani- 
mously, that we may strengthen the hands 
one of another. 4. With fixed resolution: 
“It is a@ sure covenant, without reserving a 
power of revocation. It is what we will live 
and die by, and never go back from.” A 
certain number of the princes, priests, and 
- Levites, were chosen as the representatives 
of the congregation, to subscribe and seal it 
for and in the name of the rest.. Now was 
fulfilled that promise concerning the Jews, 
that, when they returned out, of captivity, 
they should join themselves to the Lord in a 
perpetual covenant (Jer. 1.5), and that. in 
Isa. xliv. 5, that they should subscribe with 
their hand unto the Lord. He. that bears an 
honest mind will not startle at. assurances; 
nor will those that know the deceitfulness of 
their own hearts think them needless. 
CHAP. X. 


We have in this chapter a particular account of the covenant 
which in the close of the foregoing chapter was resolved upon; 
they struck while the iron was hot, and immediately put that 
good resolve in execution, when they were in a good fraine, lest, 
if it should be delayed, it might be dropped. Here we have, lL. 
The names of those that set their hands and seals to it, ver. 
1—27. II. An account of those who signified their consent and 
concurrence, ver. 28, 29. IfI. The covenant itself, and the ar- 
ticles of it in general, that they would ‘* keep God’s command- 
moants” (ver. 29) ; in particular, that they would not marry with 
the heathen (ver. 30), wor profane the sabbath, nor be rigorous 
witb their debtors (ver. 31), and that they would carefujly pay 
their church-dues, for the maintenance of the tempie service, 
which they promise faithfully to adhere to, ver. 32—39. 


OW those that sealed were, Ne- 
4% hemiah, the Tirshatha, the son 
of Hachaliah, and Zidkijah, 2 Se- 
raiah, Azariah, Jeremiah, 3 Pashur, 
Amariah, Malchijah, 4 Hattush, She- 
baniah, Malluch, 5 Harim, Mere- 
moth, Obadiah, 6 Daniel, Ginne- 
thon, Baruch, 7 Meshullam, Abijah, 
Mijamin, 8 Maaziah, Bilgai, She- 
maiah: these were the priests. 9 
And the Levites: both Jeshua the 
son of Avaniah, Binnui of the sons of 
Henadad, Kadmiel; 10 And their 
brethren, Shebaniah, Hodijah, Kelita, 
Pelaiah, Hanan, 11 Micha, Rehob, 


Hashabiah, 12 Zaccur, Sherebiah, 
Shebaniah, 13 Hodijah, Bani, Be- 
ninu. 14 The chief of the people; 


Parosh, Pahath-moab, Elam, Zatthu, 
Bani, 15 Bunni, Azgad, Bebai, . 16 
Adonijah, Bigvai, Adin, 17 Ater, 
Hizkijah, Azzur, 18 Hodijah, Ha- 


shum, Bezai, 19 Hariph, Anathoth, absent ; butyhe, having before dor 
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Nebai, 20 Maj 
Hezir, 21 Mesheze 
dua, 22 ‘Pelatiah, # 
23 Hoshea, Hananiah, F 
Hallohesh, Pileha, Shobe 
hum, Hashabnah, Mascih 
Ahijah, Hanan, ‘Anan,’ 
Harim, Baanah. 28 And th 
the people, the priests, ‘seu 
the porters; the singers, the } 
nims, and all they that had s 
themselves from the people of 
lands unto the law of Gox d, 
wives, their sons, and thea 
every one having knowledge, ¢ : 
ing understanding; 29 Th 
to their brethren, their nobl 
entered into a curse, and into 
to walk in God’s law, which w 
by Moses the’servant of God, a 
observe and do: all the commandn 
of the Lorp our Lord, and his ; 
ments and his statutes; 30 Ane 
we would not give our daughters 
the people of the land, nor take 
daughters for our sons: 31 And’ 
people of the land bring bai! 
victuals on the sabbath day 
that we would not buy it: oft 
the sabbath, or on the holy da ry 
that we would leave the seventh 
and the exaction of every d ‘a 
When Israel was first brought in 
nant with God it was done by s 
the sprinkling of blood, Exod. 
here it was done by the more 
common way of sealing and subs 
written articles of the covenant, ¥ vh 
them to no more than was already t 
Now here we haye, eS 
I. The names of those public persons 
as the representatives and heads of th 
gregation, set their hands and sed 
covenant, because it would. jee 
endless piece of ,work for eve 
person to do it; and,. if these 
did their part in pursuance 
their example would have a good influ 
upon all the people. _ Now obserye, 1, 
hemiah, who was the governor, signet 
to show his forwardness in this w 
set others a good example, v, Pal | 
are above others in dignity a 
go before them in the way o: 
to him. subscrib of ee ee pri 
whom I wonder we do not, fi ind E 
was an active man in the solemnity 
which was but the first day 
month, and therefore we cannot 
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left it fo others-to do theirs. 
priests, seventeen Levites 
a is covenant, among whom we 
ost of those who were the mouth 


declined to touch.. Those that 
er should lead in every other good 
4, Next to the Levites, forty-four of 
uief of the people gave it under their 
nds forthemselves ad all the rest, chiefly 
whom they hau influence upon, that 
ey would keep God’scommandments. Their 
mes are left upon record here, to their ho- 
mir, as men that were forward and active in 
mying and endeavouring to perpetuate re- 
heir country. The memory of such 
blessed. It is observable that most 
hose who were mentioned, ch. vii. 8, &c., 
aeads of houses or clans, are here men- 
ed among the first of the chief of the peo- 
at subscribed, whoever was the present 
ring the name of him that was head 
came out of Babylon, and these 
; est to subscribe for all those of their 
ther’s house. Here are Parosh, Pahath- 
b, Elam, Zatthu, Bani (v.14), Azgad, 
Bigvai, Adin, Ater, Hashum, Bezat, 
/Anathoth, and some others in the fol- 
erses, that are all found in that ca- 
e. Those that have interest must use 


‘The concurrence of the rest of the peo- 
ith them, and the rest of the priests and 
who signified their consent to what 
efs did. With them joined, 1. Their 
‘and children; for they had trans- 
d, and they must reform. Every one 
ad knowledge and understanding must 
nt with God. As soon as young peo- 
ww up to be capableof distinguishing 
en good and evil, and of acting intelli- 
‘they ought to make it their own act 
eed to join themselves to the Lord. 2. 
selytes of other nations, all that had 
d themselves from the people of the 
their gods and their worship, unto the 
God, and the observance of that law. 
bat conversion is ; it is separating our- 
from the course and custom of this 
,and devoting ourselves to the conduct 
sword of God. And, as there is one 
0 there’is one covenant, one baptism, 
¢ stranger and for him that is born in 
. Observe how the concurrence of 
ple’ is expressed; v. 29. (1.) They 
to. their brethren one and all: Here 
whom the court blessed the country 
d too! The commonalty agreed with 
obles in this good work. Great men 
ook so great as when they encourage 
, and-are examples of it; and they 
by that, as much as any thing, secure 
ferest in the most valuable of their in- 
Let but the nobles cordially espouse 
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religious causes, and 
people cleave to them therein closer than they 


can imagine. Observe, Their nobles are 
called their brethren ; for, in the things of 
God, rich and poer, high and low, meet to- _ 


gether. (2.) They entered into a curse and 
an oath. As the nobles confirmed the cove- 
nant with their hands and seals, so the peo- 
ple with a curse and an oath, solemnly ap- 
pealing to God concerning their sincerity, 
and imprecating his just revenge if they dealt 
deceitfully. Every oath has im it a condi- 
tional curse upon the soul, which makes it a 
strong bond upon the soul; for our own 
tongues, if false and lying tongues, will fall 
and fall heavily, upon ourselves. ; 

III. The general purport of this covenant 
They laid upon themselves no other burden 
than this necessary thing, which they were 
already obliged to by all other engagements 
of duty, interest, and gratitude—to walk in 
God’s law, and to do all his commandments, 
v.29. Thus David swore that he would keep 
God’s- righteous. judgments, Ps. cxix. 106. 
Our own covenant binds us to this, if not 
more strongly, yet more sensibly, than we 
were before bound, and therefore we must 
not think it needless thus to bind ourselves. 
Observe, When we bind ourselves to do the 
commandments of God we bind ourselves to 
do ali his commandments, and therein to have 
an eye to him as the Lord and our Lord. 

IV. Some of the particular articles of this 
covenant, such as were adapted to their pre- 
sent temptations. 1. That they would: not 
intermarry with the heathen, v. 30. Many 
of them had been guilty of this, Ezra ix. ]. 
In our covenants with God we should engage 
particularly against those sins that we have 
been most frequently overtaken in and da- 
maged by.. Those that resolve to keep the 
commandments of God must say to evil doers, 
Depart, Ps. cxix.115. 2. That they would 
keep no markets on the sabbath day, or any 
othe: day of which the law had said, You 
shall do no work therein. They would not 


only not sell goods themselyes for gain on 


that day, but they would not encourage the 
heathen to sell on that day by buying of 


|them, no not victuals, under pretence of ne- 


cessity; but would buy in their provisions 
for their families the day before, v.31. Note, 
Those that covenant to keep all God’s com- 
mandments must particularly covenant to 


‘keep sabbaths well; for the profanation of 
‘them is an inlet to other instances of 'pro- 


faneness. The sabbath is a market day for 
our souls, but not for our bodies. 3. That 
they would not be severe in exacting their 
debts, but would observe the seventh year as 
a year of release, according to the law, v. 31. 
In this matter they had been faulty (ch. v.), 
and here therefore they promise to reform, 
This was the acceptable fast, to undo the heavy 
burden, and to let the oppressed go free, Isa. 
Iviii. 6. It was in the close of the day of ex- 
piation that the jubilee trumpet sounded. 
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The renewal of sacred rites, NE 
was for the neglect of observing the seventh 
year as a year of rest for the land that God 
had made it enjoy its sabbaths seventy years 
(Ley. xxvi. 35), and therefore they covenanted 
to observe that law. Those are stubborn 
children indeed that will not amend the fault 
for which they have been particularly cor- 
rected. 

32 Also wemadeordinancesfor us, to 
charge ourselves yearly with the third 
part of a shekel for the service of the 
house of our God; 33 For the show- 
bread, and for the continual meat of- 
fering, and for the continual burnt 
offering, of the sabbaths, of the new 
moons, for the set feasts, and for the 
holy things, and for the sin offerings 
to make an atonement for Israel, and 

or all the work of the house of our 
God. 34 Andwe cast the lots among 
the priests, the Levites, and the peo- 
ple, for the wood offering, to bring i¢ 
into the house of our God, after the 
houses of our fathers, at times ap- 
pointed year by year, to burn upon 
the altar of the Lorp our God, as 
it is written in the law: 35 And to 
bring the firstfruits of our ground, 
and the firstfruits of all fruit of ali 
trees, year by year, unto the house of 
the Lorn: 36 Also the firstborn of 
our sons, and of our cattle, as it is 
written in the law, and the firstlings 
of our herds and of our flocks, to bring 
to the house of our God, unto the 
priests that minister in the house of 
our God: 37 And that we should 
bring the firstfruits of our dough, and 
our offerings, and the fruit of all man- 
ner of trees, of wine and of oil, unto 
the priests, to the chambers of the 
house of our God; and_the tithes of 
our ground unto the Levites, that the 
same Levites might have the tithes 
in all the cities of our tillage. 38 And 
the priest the son of Aaron shall be 
with the Levites, when the Levites 
take tithes: and the Levites -shall 
bring up the tithe of the tithes unto 
the house of our God, to the cham- 
bers, into the treasure house. 39 For 
the children of Israel and the child- 
ren of Levi shall bring the offering of 
the corn, of the new wine, and the 
oil, unto the chambers, where are 
the vessels of the sanctuary, and the 
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priests that mini 
and the singers 
sake the house of 


Having covenanted against the | 
had been guilty of, they proceed in 
themselves to revive and observe th 
they had neglected. We must not on 
to do evil, but learn to dowell. 

I. It was resolved, in general, th 
temple service should be carefully k 
that the work of the house of thei 
should be done in its season, accord: 
the law, v. 33. Let not any peopl 
the blessing of God unless they mak 
science of observing his ordinances anc 
ing up the public worship of him. 1 
is likely to go well with our houses wh 
is taken that the work of God’s hov 
well. It was likewise resolved thi 
would never forsake the house of the 
(v. 39), as they and their fathers hz 
would not forsake it for the house 
other god, or for the high places, as 1d 
did, nor forsake it for their farms ai 
chandises, as those did that were ath 
and profane. Those that forsake th 
ship of God forsake God. y 

II. It was resolved, in pursuance © 
that they would liberally maintain the t 
service, and not starve it. The priest 
ready to do their part in all the work o 
house, if the people would do theirs, 
was to find them with materials tc 
upon. Now here it was agreed an¢ 
cluded, 1.,That a stock should be rai 
the furnishing of God’s table and altar 
tifully. Formerly there were treasures 
house of the Lord for this purpose, but 
were gone, and there was no settled fi 
supply the want of them. It wasac 
charge to provide show-bread for the 
two lambs for the daily offerings, f 
the sabbaths, and more, and more 
sacrifices for other festivals, occasion 
offerings, and meat-offerings, and ¢ 
offerings for them all. They had : 
king to provide these, as Hezekiah did 
priests could not afford to provide then 
maintenance was so small ; the people’ 
fore agreed to contribute yearly, every 
them, the third part of a shekel, abo: 
pence a-piece for the bearing of this ex] 
When every one will act, and every ol 
give, though but little, towards a goo 
the whole amount will be considerabie. 
tirshatha did not impose this tax, bi 
people made it an ordinance for them: 
and charged themselves with it, v. 
2. That particular care should be tak 
provide wood for the altar, to keep t 
always burning upon it, and wherer 
boil the peace-offerings. All of them, 
and Levites as well as people, te 
in their quota, and cast lots in what ordi 
should bring it in, which family firs 
which next, that there might be a e¢ 
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ba Patareity at one time and an 
nother, v. 34. Thus they pro- 
and the wood, as well as the 
\e burnt-offerings. 3. That all 
s which the divine law had ap- 
or the maintenance of the priests 
tes should be duly paid in, for their 
ment to mind their business, and 
might not be under any temptation 
ct it for the making of necessary pro- 
or their families. ‘Then the work of 
use of God is likely to go on when 
that serve at the altar live, and live 
ably, upon the altar. First-fruits and 
ere then the principal branches of 
asters’ revenues; and they here re- 
.) To bring in the first-fruits justly, 
fruits of their ground and trees 
1. 19; Lev. xix. 23), the first-born 
children (even the money wherewith 
ere to be redeemed) and of their cattle, 
ii. 2,1], 12 (this was given to the 
Num. xviii. 15, 16), also the first- 
of their dough (Num. xv. 21), concern- 
ich there is a particular order given in 
hecy concerning the second temple, 
v. 30. (2.) To bring in their tenths 
é, which were due to the Levites (v. 37), 
nth out of those tenths to the priest, 
This was the law (Num. xviii. 21—28); 
sse dues had been withheld, in conse- 
‘of which God, by the prophet, charges 
with robbing him (Mal. iii. 8, 9), at the 
ne time encouraging them to be more just 
m and his receivers, with a promise that, 
brought the tithes into the store-house, 
uld pour out blessings upon them, v. 10. 
therefore they resolved to do, that there 
ght be meat in God’s house, and plenty in 
» store-chambers of the temple, where the 
ssels of the sanctuary were, v. 39. “We 
a ‘it (say they) in all the cities of our till- 
v.37. Inall the cities of our servitude, 
the LXX., for they were servants in their 
n land, ch. ix. 36. But (as Mr. Poole well 
ves), though they paid great taxes to the 
gs of Persia, and had much hardship put 
on them, they would not make that an ex- 
se for not paying their tithes, but would 
er to God the things that were his, as 
as to Cesar the things that were his. 
must do what we can in works of piety 
d charity notwithstanding the taxes we 
© the government, and cheerfully per- 
‘our duty to God in our servitude, which 
ye the surest way to ease and liberty i in 


CHAP. XI. 

ai was walled round, but it was not as yet fully inhabited, 

fore was weak and despicable. Nehemiali’s next care 

ig people into it; of that we have here an account. I, 

ods” taken to replenish it, ver. 1, 2. J. The preinal 
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ND the oo ae of the people dwelt 
at Jerusalem: the rest of the 
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people also cast lots, to bring one of 
ten to dwell in Jerusalem the holy 
city, and nine parts to dwell in other 
cities. 2 And the people blessed all 
the men, that willingly offered them- 
selves to dwell at Jerusalem. 3 Now 
these are the chief of the province 
that dwelt in Jerusalem: but in the 
cities of Judah dwelt every one in his 
possession in their cities, towét, Israel, 
the priests, and the Levites, and the 
Nethinims, and the children of Solo- 
mon’s servants. 4 And at Jerusa- 
lem dwelt certain of the children of 
Judah, and of the children of Benja- 
min. Of the children of Judah ; Atha- 


jah the son of Uzziah, the aon of | 


Zechariah, the son of Amariah, the 
son of Shephatiah, the son of Ma- 
halaleel, of the children of Perez; 5 
And Maaseiah the son of Baruch, the 
son of Col-hozeh, the son of Haza- 
iah, the son of Adaiah, the son of 
Joiarib, the son of Zechariah, the son 
of Shiloni. 6 All the sons of Perez 
that dwelt at Jerusalem were four 
hundred threescore and eight valiant 
men. 7 And these are the sons of 
Benjamin ; Sallu the son of Meshul- 
lam, the son of Joed, the son of Pe- 
daiah, the son of Kolaiah, the son of 
Maaseiah, the son of Ithiel, the son 
of Jesaiah. 8 And after him Gabbai, 
Sallai, nine hundred twenty and eight. 
9 And Joel the son of Zichri was their 
overseer: andJudah the son of Senuah 
was second over the city. 10 Of the 
priests: Jedaiah the son of Joiarib, 
Jachin. 11 Seraiah the son of Hil- 
kiah, the son of Meshullam, the son 
of Zadok, the son of Meraioth, the 
son of Ahitub, was the ruler of the 
house of God. 12 And their brethren 
that did the work of the house were 
eight hundred twenty and two: and 
Adaiah the son of Jeroham, the son 
of Pelaliah, the son of Amzi, the son 
of Zechariah, the son of Pashur, the 
son of Malchiah, 13 And his bre- 
thren,’chief of the fathers, two hun- 
dred forty and two: and Amashai the 
son of Azareel, the son of Ahasai, the 
son of Meshillemoth, the son of Im- 
mer, 14 And their brethren, mighty 
men of valour, a hundred twenty and 
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eight: and their overseer was Zab- {dwell at Jerusaiem, 


diel, the son of one of the great 
men. 15 Also of the Levites: She- 
maiah the son of Hashub, the son of 
Azrikam, the son of Hashabiah, the 
son of Bunni; 16 And Shabbethai 
and Jozabad, of the chief of the Le- 
vites, iad the oversight of the out- 
ward business of the house of God. 
17 And Mattaniah the son of Micha, 
the son of Zabdi, the son of Asaph, 
was the principal to begin the thanks- 
giving in prayer: and Bakbukiah the 
second among his brethren, and Abda 
the son of Shammua, the son of Ga- 
lal, the son of Jeduthun. 18 All the 
Levites in. the holy city were two 
hundred fourscore andfour. 19 More- 
over the porters, Akkub, Talmon, and 
their brethren that kept the gates, 
were a hundred seventy and two. 


Jerusalem is called here the holy city (v. 1), 
because there the temple was, and that was 
the place God had chosen to put his name 
vhere; upon this account, one would think, 
the holy seed should all have chosen to dwell 
there and have striven for a habitation there ; 
but, on the contrary, it seems they declined 
dwelling there, 1. Because a greater strictness 
of conversation was expected from the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem than from others, which 
they were not willing to come up to. Those 
who care not for being holy themselves are 
shy of dwelling ina holy city; they would 
not dwell in the New Jerusalem itself for that 
reason, but would wish to have a continuing 
city here upon earth. Or, 2. Because Jeru- 
salem, of all places, was most hated by the 
heathen their neighbours, and against it their 
malicious designs were levelled, which made 
that the post of danger (as the post of honour 
usually is) and therefore they were not willing 
to expose themselves there. Fear of persecu- 
tion and reproach, and of running themselves 
into trouble, keeps many out of the holy city, 
and makes them backward to appear for God 
and religion, not considering that, as Jeru- 
salem is with a special malice threatened and 
insulted by its enemies, so it is witha special 
care protected by its God and made a quiet 
habitation, Isa. xxxiii. 20; Ps.xlvi.4,5, Or, 3. 
Because it was more for their worldly adyan- 
tage to dwell in the country. Jerusalem was 
no trading city, and therefore there was no 
money to be got there by merchandise, as 
there was in the country by corn and cattle. 
Note, All seek their own, not the things that 
are Jesus Christ’s, Phil. ti. 21. It is a general 
and just complaint that most people prefer 
their own wealth, credit, pleasure, ease, and 
safety, before the glory of God and the pub- 
lic good. People being thus backward to 
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are here told, “he. aaaued een 


I. By what means it 
The rulers dwelt there, o. 1. 
proper place for them to r 
there were set the thrones of 
exxii. 5), and thither, in all difficult r 
the people resorted with their last ; 
And if it were an instance of emine 
tion to the house of God, zeal for the 
good, and of faith, and holy courage, a 
denial, to dwell there at this time, 
would be examples of these to their i 
Their dwelling there would invite ar 
courage others to dwell there too. Ma 
magnetes—the mighty are netic, 
great men choose the holy city for th 
bitation their example brings holines 
reputation, and their zeal will provok 
many. 2. There were some thats ‘ 
offered themselves to dwell at Jeru 
nobly foregoing their own secular inter 
the public welfare, v. 2. It is upon 
to their honour, that when others w 
of venturing upon difficulty, loss, an 
ger, they sought the good of Jerusalem, | 
of the house of the Lord their God, 
shall prosper that thus love Zion, Ps. 
9. Itis said, The people blessed them. 
praised them; they prayed for ther 
praised God for them, Many that do 
pear forward themselves for the publ 
will yet. give a good word to those | 
God and man will bless those that are 
blessings, which should encourage u 
zealous in doing good. 3. They, findil 
yet there was room, concluded upon a 
of their whole body to bring aaa 
dwell in Jerusalem ; who they should 
determined by lot, the disposal whet 
knew, was of the Lord. This would j 
strife, and would be a great satisfac 
those on whom the lot fell to dwell al 
salem, that they plainly saw God app 
the bounds of their habitation. T 
served the proportion of one in ten 
may suppose, to bring the balance b 
the city and country to a just ané 
poise ; so it seems to refer to the ancie 
of giving the tenth to God; and what i 
to the holy city he reckons given to hi 

II. By what persons it was 
A general account is here given 
bitants of Jerusalem because the go 
of Judah looked upon them as thei 
in the Lord of hosts their God, and 
them accordingly, Zech. xii. 5. 1 
the children of Judah and Benja 
there; for, originally, part of the 
the lot of one of those tribes and part 1 
of the other; but the greater part was 
lot of Benjamin, and therefore h 
of the children of Judah only 468 fan 
Jerusalem (v. 6), but of Benjamin 9: 
8. Thus small were its beginnings, b 
wards, before our Sayiour’s time, i 
much more populous. Those of Ju 
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a, as concerning the flesh, 
_ And, though the Benjamites 
number, yet of the men of Ju- 
id (v.6) that they were valiant 
service, and able to defend the 
ée of an attack. Judah has not lost 
‘character of a lion’s whelp, bold 
Of the Benjamites that dwelt in 
we are here told who was overseer, 
second, v. 9. Forit is as neces- 
people to have good order kept up 
themselves as to be fortified against 

s of their enemies from abroad, to 
magistrates as to have good sol- 
The priests and Levites did many 
mn settle at Jerusalem; where else 
en that were holy to God dwell, but 
oly city? (1.) Most of the priests, we 
ose, dwelt there, for their business 
ere the temple was. Of those that did 
rk of the house in their courses here 
of one family, 242 of another, and 
other, v. 12—14. It was well that 
marers were not few. It is said of 
‘them that they were mighty men of 
(. 14); it was necessary that they 
be so, for the priesthood was not only 
which required might, but a warfare, 
} required valour, especially now. Of 
‘these priests it is said that he was the 
Fone of the great men. It was no dis- 
ament to the greatest man they had to 
s son in the priesthood; he might 
ify his office, for his office did not in the 
minish him. (2.) Some of the Levites 
‘came and dwelt at Jerusalem, yet but 
comparison, 284 in all (v. 18), with 
ers (v. 19), for much of their work 
@ teach the good knowledge of God up 
wn the country, for which purpose 
re to be scattered in Israel. As many 
was occasion for attended at Jeru- 
the rest were doing good elsewhere. 
is said of one of the Levites that he 
oversight of the outward business of 
2 of God, v.16. The priests were 
anagers of the business within the 
gates; but this Levite was entrusted 
e secular concerns of God’s house, 
e in ordine ad spiritualia—subservient 
Spiritual concerns, the collecting of the 
ations, the providing of materials for 
mple service, and the like, which it was 
ry to oversee, else the inward business 
3 been starved and have stood still. 
o take care of the ra ew—the out- 
wcerns of the church, the serving of 
$, are as necessary in their place as 
ho take care of its rd fow—its inward 
cer s, who give themselves to the word 
prayer. [2.] It is said of another that 
is the principal to begin the thanksgiving 
_ Probably he had a good ear and 
ice, and was a scientific singer, and 
was chosen to lead the psalm. He 


that every thing be done in the best manner 
decently and in good order—in prayer, that 
one speak and the rest jom—in singing, that 
one begin and the rest follow. 
20 And the residue of Israel, of the 

priests, and the Levites, were in all 
the cities of Judah, every one im his 
inheritance. 21 But the Nethinims 
dwelt in Ophel: and Ziha and Gispa 
were over the Nethinims. 22 The 
overseer also of the Levites at Jeru- 
salem was Uzzi the son of Bani, the 
son of Hashabiah, the son of Matta- 
niah, the son of Micha. Of the sons 
of Asaph, the singers were over the 
business of the house of God. 23 
For it was the king’s commandment 
concerning them, that a certain por- ~ 
ion should be for the singers, due 
for every day. 24 And Pethahiah 
the son of Meshezabeel, of the child- 
ren of Zerah the son of Judah, was at 
the king’s hand in all matters con- 
cerning the people. 25 And for the 
villages, with their fields, some of the 
children of Judah dwelt at Kirjath- 
arba, and zz the villages thereof, and 
at Dibon, and in the villages thereof, 
‘and at Jekabzeel, and in the villages 
thereof, 26 And at Jeshua, and at 
Moladah, and at Beth-phelet, 27 And 
at Hazar-shual, and at Beer-sheba, 
and zz the villages thereof, 28 And 
at Ziklag, and at Mekonah, and in the 
villages thereof, 29 And at En-rim- 
mon, and at Zareah, and at Jarmuth, 
30 Zanoah, Adullam, and in their 
villages, at Lachish, and the fields 
thereof, at Azekah, and zn the villages. 
thereof. And they dwelt from Beer- 
sheba unto the valley of Hinnom. 31 
The children also of Benjamin from 
Geba dwelt at Michmash, and Ajja, 
and Beth-el, and zz their villages, 32 
And at Anathoth, Nob, Ananiah, 33 
Hazor, Ramah, Gittaim, 34 Hadid, 
Zeboim, Neballat, 35 Lod, and Ono, 
the valley of craftsmen. 36 And of 
the Levites were divisions in Judah, 
and in Benjamin. 


Having given an account of the principal 


ceutorin the temple. Observe, Thanks-' persons that dwelt in Jerusalem ( larger ac- 
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count of whom we had before, 1 Chron. ix. 
2, &c.), Nehemiah, in these verses, gives us 
some account of the other cities, in whic 

dwelt the residue of Israel, v. 20. It was re- 
quisite that Jerusalem should be replenished, 
yet not so as to drain the country. The king 
himself is served of the field, which will do 
little service if there be not hands to manage 
it. Let there therefore be no strife, no envy, 
no contempt, no ill will, between the inhabit- 
ants of the cities and those of the villages; 
both are needful, both useful, and neither can 
be spared. 1. The Nethinims, the posterity 
of the Gibeonites, dwelt in Ophel, which was 
upon the wall of Jerusalem (ch. iii. 26), be- 
cause they were to do the servile work of the 
temple, which therefore they must be posted 
near to, that they might be ready to attend, 

v. 21. 2. Though the Levites were dispersed 
through the cities of Judah, yet they had an 
overseer who resided in Jerusalem, superior 
of their order and their provincial, to whom 
they applied for direction, who took care of 
their affairs and took cognizance of their con- 
duct, whether they did their duty, v. 22. 3. 
Some of the singers were appointed to look 
after thenecessary repairs of the temple, being 
ingenious men, and having leisure between 
their hours of service; they were over the busi- 
ness of the house of God, v. 22. And, it seems, 

the king of Persia had such akindness for their 
office that he allotted a particular maintenance 
for them, besides what belonged to them as 
Levites, v. 23. 4. Here is one that was the 
king’s commissioner at Jerusalem. He was 
of the posterity of Zerah (v. 24); for of that 
family of Judah there were some now settled 
in Jerusalem, and not all of Pharez, as ap- 
pears by that other catalogue, 1 Chron. ix. 6. 

He is said to be at the king’s hand, or on the 
king’s part, in all matters concerning the peo- 
ple, to determine controversies that arose 
between the king’s officers and his subjects, 

to. see that what was due to the king from 
the people was duly paid in and what was 
allowed by the king for the temple service 
was duly paid out, and happy it was for the 
Jews that one of themselves was in this post. 

5. Here is an account of the villages, or 
country towns, which were inhabited “by the 
residue of Israel—the towns in which the 
children of Judah dwelt (v. 25—30), those 
that were inhabited by the children of Ben- 
jamin (v. 31—35), and divisions for the Le- 
vites among both, v. 36. We will now sup- 
pose them» safe and easy, though few and 
poor, but by the blessing of God they were 
likely to increase in wealth and power, and 
they would have been more likely if there 
had not been that general profaneness among 
them, and lukewarmness in religion, with 
which they were charged in God’s name by 
che prophet Malachi, who, it is supposed, 

prophesied about this time, and in whom 
prophecy ceased for some ages, till it re- 
vived in the great prophet and his fore- 
runner. 
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In this chapter are pre 
chief. of the pe and 

babel, v. 1.—9. ie su 
10,11. HL, The Peis M 
priests, ver. 12—21. IV. The 
hemiah’s time, ver. 22—26, V. 
wall of Jerusalem, ver. 2743. 
the priests and Levites in the temple, 


T OW these are the pr 
Levites that went 
rubbabel the son of Shealti 
Jeshua: Seraiah, Jeremiah, I ) 
Amariah, Malluch, Hattush, 
chaniah, "Rekuniy Meremoth, 2 
Ginnetho, Abijah, 5 Mia 
diah, Bilgah, 6 Sherali 
rib, “Jedaiah, 7 Sallu, ee 
kiah, Jedaiithe These were 
of the priests and of their bret 
the days of Jeshua. 8 Morec 
Levites: Jeshua, Binnui, K 
Sherebiah, Judah, and Mai 
which wasoverthethanksgivi 0 
his brethren. 9 Also Bakbul ; 
Unni, theirbrethren, were over 
them in the watches. 10 And 
begat Joiakim, Joiakim alsob 
shib, andEliashib begat Joiada, 
Joiada begat Jonathan, and J J 
begat Jaddua. 12 And in th 
of “fi oiakim were priests, the ¢ 
the fathers: of Seraiah, Mera 
Jeremiah, Hananiah; 13 O 
Meshullam of Amariah; Tete c 
14 Of Melicu, Jonathang of 
niah, Joseph; 15 Of Harim, 
of Meraioth, Helkai ; 
Zechariah ; of Ginnethon, 1 
lam ; 17 Of Abijah, Zichri; 
niamin, of Moadiah, Piltai ay 
Bilgah, Shammua ; OF Sheme 
honathan § 19 And of Joiar 
tenai; of Tedaiah, Uzzi; 20: 
lai, Kallai; of Petite Bber;_ 
Hilkiah; Hashabiah ; ‘of Jed 
thaneel. 22 The Lovites in th 
of Eliashib, Joiada, and Johan 
Jaddua, were recorded chiel 
fathers: also the priests, to th 
of Darius the Persian. 23 T 
of Levi, the chief of the fathe 
written in the book of the r 
even until the days of Johar 
son of Eliashib. 14 And fl 
of the Levites: Hashabi 
biah, and Jeshua the son 
with their brethren over a: 


se and to give thanks, accord- 
> com mandment of Davidthe 
, ward over against ward. 
ah, and Bakbukiah, Oba- 
shullam, Talmon, Akkub, 
ers keeping the ward at the 
s of the gates. 26 These 
e days of Joiakim the son 
the son of Jozadak, and 
s of Nehemiah the governor, 
—- the priest, the scribe. 


= here the names, and little more 
@names, of a great many priests and 
s, thatwere eminent in their day among 
Bene d Jews. Why this register should 
serted by Nehemiah does not ap- 
Ds to keep in remembrance those 
that posterity might know to 
were beholden, under God, for 
appy revival and re-establishment of 
eligi ion among them. Thus must we 
fibute towards the performance of that 
e , Ps. exii. 6, The righteous shall be in 

remembrance. Let the memory 
st be blessed, be perpetuated. Itis 
ebt we still owe to faithful ministers to 
lember our guides, who have spoken to us 
rd of God, Heb. xiii. 7. Perhaps it is 
d to stir up their posterity, who suc- 
d them in the priest’s office and inhe- 
eir dignities and preferments, to imi- 
h in courage and fidelity. It is good to 
bw what our godly ancestors and prede- 
2, that we may learn thereby what 
id d be. We have here, 1. The names 
sts and Levites that came up with 


ff out of Babylon, when Jeshua was 
t.- Jeremiah and Ezra are men- 
the first (v. 1), but, it is supposed, 
jah the prophet nor Ezra the 
the fame of the one was long before 
1 that of the other some time after, though 
: them were priests. Of one of the 
: it is said (v. 8) that he was over the 
, that is, he was entrusted to see 
psalms, the thanksgiving psalms, 
ge tly sung in the temple i in due 
e Fs manner. The Levites kept their 
their watches, relieving one another 
es hee fellow-labourers, and 
2. The succession of high 
=a the Persian monarchy, from 
(or Jesus), who was high priest at 
= of the restoration, to ~ Jaddua (or 
, who was high priest when Alex- 
he Great, after “the conquest of Tyre, 
Jerusalem, and paid great respect to 
idus, who met him in his pontifical 
nd showed him the prophecy of Da- 
hich foretold his conquests. 3. The 
leration of priests, who were chief 
active in the days of Joiakim, sons 
st set. Note, We have reason to 
ge God’s favour to his church, and 
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The dedicaticn of the wall. 


care of it, in that, as one generation of minis- 
ters passes away, another comes. All those 
who are mentioned v. 1, &c., as eminent in 
their generation, are again mentioned, though 
with some variation in several of the names, 

v. 12, &c., except two, as having sons that 
were likewise eminent in their generation—a 
rare instance, that twenty good fathers should 
leave behind them twenty good sons (for so 
many here are) that filled up their places. 
4. The next generation of Levites, or rather 
a latter generation; for those priests who 
are mentioned flourished im the days of Joia- 
kim the high priest, these Levites in the days 
of Eliashib, v. 22. Perhaps then the fore- 
mentioned families of the priests began to 
degenerate, and the third generation of them 
came short of the first two; but the work of 
God shall never fail for want of instruments. 

Then a generation of Levites was raised up, 
who were recorded chief of the fathers (v- 22), 
and were eminently serviceable to the inter- 
ests of the church, and their service not the 
less acceptable either to God or to his peo- 
ple for their being Levites only, of the lower 
rank of ministers. Eliashib the high priest 
being allied to Tobiah (ch. xiii. 4), the other 
priests grew remiss; but then the Levites 
appeared the more zealous, as appears by 
this, that those who were now employed in 
expounding (ch. viii. 7) and in praying (ch. 

ix. 4, 5) were all Levites, not priests, regard 
being had to their personal qualifications 
more than to their order. These Levites 
were some of them singers (v. 24), fo praise 
and give thanks, others of them porters (o. 
25), keeping the ward at the thresholds of the 
gates, and both according to the command of 
David. 

27 And at the dedication of the 
wall of Jerusalem they sought the Le- 
vites out of all their places, to bring 
them to Jerusalem, to keep the dedi- 
cation with gladness, both with thanks- 
givings, and with singing, with cymbals, 
psalteries, and with harps. 28 And 
the sons of the singers gathered them- 
selves together, both out of the plain 
country round about Jerusalem, and 
from the villages of Netophathi; 29 
Also from the house of Gilgal, and 
out of the fields of Geba and Azma- 
veth: for the singers had builded 
them villages round about Jerusalem. 
30 And the priests and the Levites 
purified themselves, and purified the 
people, and the gates, and the wall. 
31 Then I brought up the princes of 
Judah upon the wall, and appointed 
two great companies of them that gave 
thanks, whereof one went on the righ* 
hand upon the wall toward the dung 
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The dedication of the wall. 


gate: 32 And after them went Ho- 
shaiah, and half of the princes of 
Judah, 33 And Azariah, Ezra, and 
Meshullam, 34 Judah, and Benja- 
min, and Shemaiah, and Jeremiah, 35 
And certain of the priests’ sons with 
trumpets; namely, Zechariah the son 
of Jonathan, the son of Shemaiah, the 
son of Mattaniah, the son of Michaiah, 
the son of Zaccur, the son of Asaph: 
36 And his brethren, Shemaiah, and 
Azarael, Milalai, Gilalai, Maai, Ne- 
thaneel, and Judah, Hanani, with the 
musical instruments of David the man 
of God, and Ezra the scribe before 
them. 37 And at the fountain gate, 
which was over against them, they 
went up by the stairs of the city of 
David, at the going up of the wall, 
above the house of David, even unto 
the water gate eastward. 38 And the 
other company of them that gave 
thanks went over against them, and I 
after them, and the half of the people 
upon the wall, from beyond the tower 
of the furnaces even unto the broad 
wall; 39 And from above the gate 
of Ephraim, and above the old gate, 
and above the fish gate, and the tower 
of Hananeel, and the tower of Meah, 
even unto the sheep gate: and they 
stood still in the prison gate. 40 So 
stood the two companies of them 
that gave thanks in the house of God, 
and J, and the half of the rulers with 
me: 41 And the priests; Eliakim, 
Maaseiah, Miniamin, Michaiah, Eli- 
oenai, Zechariah, and Hananiah, with 
trumpets; 42 And Maaseiah, and She- 
maiah, and Kleazar, and Uzzi, and 
Jehohanan, and-Malchijah, and Elam, 
and Ezer. And the singers sang loud, 
with Jezrahiah their overseer. 43 Also 
that day they offered great sacrifices, 
and rejoiced: for God had made them 
rejoice with great joy: the wives also 
and the children rejoiced : so that the 
joy of Jerusalem was heard evenafar off. 

We have read of the building of the wall 
of Jerusalem with a great deal of fear and 
trembling; we have here an account of the 
dedicating of it with a great deal of joy and 
triumph. Those that sow in tears shall thus 
reap. 

I. We must enquire what was the mean- 
ing of this dedication of the wall; we will 


NEHEMIAH. 


suppose it to include t 
city too (continens ; 
containing for the th 
fore it was not done 
well replenished, ch. xi. 1. It 
thanksgiving to ‘God for his g 
them in the perfecting of this vu 
of which they were the more 
cause of the difficulty and opp 
had met with in it. 2. They here by f 
the city in a peculiar manner to God 
his honour, and took possession ¢ 
him and in his name. All our cities, 
houses, must have holiness to the Lore 
ten upon them; but this city was (so. 
any other was) a holy city, the city 
great King (Ps. xlviii. 2,and Matt. v. | 
had been so ever since God chose i 
his name there, and as such, it bein 
refitted, it was afresh dedicated to ( 
the builders and inhabitants, in t 
their acknowledgment that they we 
tenants, and their desire that it migh 
be his and that the property of it mi 
ver be altered. Whatever is done f 
safety, ease, and comfort, must be d 
for God’s honour and glory. 3. They 
put the city and its walls under the 
protection, owning that unless the Le 
the city the walls were built in vain. 
this city was in possession of the J 
they committed the guardianship ¢ 
their gods, though they were blind an 
ones, 2 Sam. y. 6, With much more’ 
do the people of God commit it to hi 
ing who is.all-wise and almighty. “ 
perstitious founders of cities had an 
the lucky position of the heavens (§ 
Gregory’s works, p. 29, &c.); but thes 
founders had an eye to God only, 
vidence, and not to fortune. 
II. We must observe with wha 
it was performed, under the dire 
hemiah. 1. The Levites from all 
the country were summoned to atten 
city must be dedicated to God, and 
fore his ministers must be em 
dedicating of it, and the surrender 1 
through their hands. When those: 
feasts were oyer (ch. viii. and ix.) the 
home to their respective posts, to min 
cures in the country; but now thei 
sence and assistance were again cal 
2. Pursuant to this summons 
general rendezvous of all the Leyit 
29. Observe in what method they prot 
(1.) They purified themselves, v. 
concerned to cleanse our hands 
our hearts, when any work for 
through them. They purified them 
then the people. Those that wo 
mental to sanctify others must sanctif 
selves, and set themselyes apart for Ge 
purity of mind and sincerity of in 
Then they purified the gates 4 oJ 
Then may we expect comfort when 
prepared to receive it. To the pure 
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15); and, to occ who are 
es and tables, and all their 
mforts and enjoyments, are sanc- 
iv. 4,5. This purification was 
is probable, by sprinkling the 
ifying (or of separation, as it is 
n. xix. 9) on themselves and the 
walls and the gates—a type of the 
brist, with which our consciences 

ed from dead works, we become fit 
eidke living God (Heb. ix. 14) and to 
coe 2.) The princes, priests, and 
, walked round upon the wall in two 
es, with musical instruments, to sig- 
dedication of it all to God, the whole 
of it (v. 36); so that it is likely they 
ms as they went along, to the praise 
ory of God. This procession is here 
‘described. They had a rendezvous 
certain place, where they divided them- 

‘into two companies. Half of the 
ces, with several priests and Levites, 
on the right hand, Ezra leading their 
6. The other half of the princes and 
s, who gaye thanks likewise, went to 
hand, Nehemiah bringing up the 
. 38. At length both companies met 
temple, where they joined their thanks- 
s, v.40. The crowd of people, it is 
walked on the ground, some within 
ll and others without, one end of this 
y being to affect them with the mercy 
e giving thanks for, and to perpetu- 
peseribrance of it among them. Pro- 
, for such purposes, have their use. 
e people greatly rejoiced, v.43. While 
inces, priests, and Levites, testified 
y and thankfulness by great sacrifices, 
of trumpet, musical instruments, and 
is of praise, the common people testified 
s by loud shouts, which were heard afar 

her than the more harmonious sound 
ir songs and music: and these shouts, 
: g from a sincere and hearty joy, are 
taken notice of; for God overlooks not, 
aciously accepts, the honest zealous 
ces of mean people, though there is in 
little of art and they are far from being 
It is observed that the women and | 
ren rejoiced ; and their hosannas were 
despised, but recorded to their praise. 
it share in public mercies ought to join 
lic ee SernES. The reason given 

God had made them rejoice with great | 
He had given them both matter for joy 
hearts to rejoice; his providence had 
them safe and easy, and then his grace 
hem cheerful and thankful. The baf- 
position of their enemies, no doubt, 
to their joy and mixed triumph with 
at mercies call for the most solemn 
of ‘praise, in the courts of the Lord’s 
the midst of thee, O Jerusalem ! 


And at that time were some ap- 
ed over the chambers for the 
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es ool the offerings, forthefirst-| 
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fruits, and for the tithes, to gather 
into them out of the fields of the 
cities the portions of the law for the 
priests and Leyites: for Judah re- 
joiced for the priests and for the Le- 
vites that waited. 45 And both the 
singers and the porters kept the ward 
of their God, and the ward of the 
purification, according to the com- 
mandment of David, and of Solomon 


.|his son. 46 Forin the days of David 


and Asaph of old there were chief of 
the singers, and songs of praise and 
thanksgiving unto God. 47 And all 
Israel in the days of Zerubbabel, and 
in the days of Nehemiah, gave the 
portions of the singers and the por- 
ters, every day his portion : and they 
sanctified holy things unto the Le- 
vites; and the Levites sanctified them 
unto ee children of Aaron. 

We have here an account of the remaining 
good effects of the universal joy that was at 
the dedication of the wall. When the so- 
lemnities of a thanksgiving day leave such 
impressions on ministers and people as that 


both are more careful and cheerful in doing © 


their duty afterwards, then they are indeed 
acceptable to God and turn to a good account. 
So itwashere. 1. The ministers were more 
careful than they had been of their work; 
the respect the people paid them upon this 
occasion encouraged them to diligence and 
watchfulness, v. 45. The singers kept the 
ward of their God, attending in due time to 
the duty of their office; the porters, too, kept 
the ward of the purification, that is, they took 
care to preserve the purity of the temple by 
denying admission to those that were cere- 
 monially unclean. When the joy of the 
| Lord thus engages us to our duty, and en- 
larges us in it, ‘t is then an earnest of that 
joy which, in concurrence with the perfection 
| of heliness, will be our everlasting bliss. 2. 
|The people were more careful than they had 


The people, at the dedication of the wall, 
| among other things which they made matter 
“of their j joy, rejoiced for the priests and for 
the Levites that waited, v.44. They had a 
great deal of comfort in their ministers, and 
were glad of them. When they observed 
how diligently they waited, and what pains 
they took in their work, they rejoiced in 
them. Note, The surest) way for ministers 
to recommend themselves to their people, 
and gain an interest in their affections, is to 
wait on their ministry (Rom. xii. 7), to be 
humble and industrious, and to mind their 
business. When these did so the people 
thought nothing too much to do for them, 
!to encourage them. The law had provided 


“he people's attention to thir daly, 


been of the maintenance of their ministers. - 
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The people’s attention to their duly. 


them their portions (v.44), but what the better 
were they for that provision if what the law 
appointed them either was not duly collected 
or not justly paid to them? Now, (1.) Care 
is here taken for the collecting of their dues. 
They were modest, and would rather lose 
their right than call for it themselves. The 
people were many of them careless and would 
not bring their dues unless they were called 
upon; and therefore some were appointed 
whose office it should be to gather into the 
treasuries, owt of the fields of the cities, thé 
portions of the law for the priests and Levites 
(v. 44), that their portion might not be lost 
for want of being demanded. ‘This is a piece 
of good service both to ministers and people, 
that the one may not come short of their 
maintenance nor the other of their duty. (2.) 
Care is taken that, being gathered in, they 
might be duly paid out, v.47. They gave 
the singers and porters their daily portion, 
over and above what was due to them as 
Levites; for we may suppose that when David 
and Solomon appointed them their work (v. 
45, 46), above what was required from them 
as Levites, they settled a fund for their fur- 
ther encouragement. Let those that labour 
more abundantly,in the word and doctrine 
be counted worthy of this double honour. As 
for the other Levites, the tithes, here called 
the holy things, were duly set apart for them, 
out of which they paid the priests their tithe 
according to the law. Both are said to be 
sanctified ; when what is contributed, either 
voluntarily or by law, for the support of re- 
ligion and the maintenance of the ministry, 
is given with an eye to God and his honour, 
it is sanctified, and shall be accepted of him 
accordingly, and it will cause the blessing to 
rest on the house and all that is in it, Ezek. 
xliv. 30. 
CHAP. XIII. 


Nehemiah, having finished what he undertook for the fencing and 
filling of the holy city, returned to the king his master, who was 
not willing to be long without him, as appears, ver. 6. But, 
after some time, he obtained leave to come back again to Jeru- 
salem, to redress grievances, and purge out some corruptions 
which had crept in in his absence ; and very active he was in re- 
forming several abuses, which here we have an account of, I. 
He turned out from Israel the mixed multitude, the Moabites 
and Ammonites especially, ver. 1—3. With a particular indig- 
nation, he expelled Tobiah out of the lodgings he had got in the 
court of the temple, ver. 4—9. II. He secured the maintenance 
of the priests and Leyites to them more firmly than it had been, 
ver. 10—14,_ III. He restrained the profanation of the sabbath 
day, and proyided for the due sanctification of it, vy. 15—22. 
1V. He checked the growing mischief of marrying strange wives, 
ver. 23—31. 


N that day they read in the book 

of Moses in the audience of the 
people; and therein was found written, 
that the Ammonite and the Moabite 
should not come into the congregation 
of God for ever; 2 Because they met 
not the children of Israel with bread 
and with water, but hired Balaam 
against them, that he should curse 
them: howbeit our God turned the 
curse into a blessing. 3 Now it came 
to pass, when they had heard the law, 
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that they separate 
mixed multitude. 
Eliashib the priest, h 
sight of the chamber. 
our God, was allied unto 
And he had prepared for hi a 
chamber, where aforetime the 
the meat offerings, the frankine 
and the vessels, and the tithes « 
corn, the new wine, and the oil, y 
avas commanded éo be given to th 
vites, and the singers, and the 
ters; and the offerings of the pr 
6 But in all this dime was not La 
rusalem : for in the two and thi 
year of Artaxerxes king of Bal 
came I unto the king, and after e 
days obtained I leave of the kin 
And I came to Jerusalem, and u 
stood of the evil that_Eliashib di 
Tobiah, in preparing him a cha 
in the courts of the house of Ge 
And it grieved me sore: theref 
cast forth all the household st 
Tobiah out of the chamber. 9 T 
commanded, and they cleansec 
chambers: and thither brought I 
the vessels of the house of God, 
the meat offeringand the frankin 


Pa * 
It was the honour of Israel, and the gr 
preservation of their holiness, that the 

a peculiar people, and were so to 
selves, and not to mingle with the m 
nor suffer any of them to incorporat 
them. Now here we have, : 
I. The law to this purport, which | 
to be read on that day, in the audie 
people (v. 1), on the day of the ded 
the wall, as it should seem, for 
prayers and praises they joined the 
of the word; and though it was | 
that the other grievances, here m 
were redressed by Nehemiah’s 
this of the mixed multitude might 
dressed then by the people’s own act, 
it seems to be, v. 3. Or, perhaps, i 
on the anniversary commemoration 0} 
day, some years after, and therefore ss 
be on that day. They found a law, th 
Ammonites and Moabites should not 
turalized, should not settle among ther 
unite with them, v. 1. The reason gi 
because they had been injurious ani 
natured to the Israel of God (wv. 2), hi 
shown them common civility, bu 
their ruin, though they not only did 
harm, but were expressly forbidden | 
them any. This law we have, wil 
reason, Deut. xxiii. 3—5. . a 

Ul. The people’s ready complia 
Fe 


2 


- 


Mer yy Se ' . CHAP. 
See the benefit of the public 
he word of God; when it is duly 
to it discovers to us sin and duty, 
evil, and shows us wherein we have 
en we profit by the discovery when 
are wrought upon to separate our- 
from all that evil to which we had 
ed ourselves. They separated from 
‘all the mixed multitude, which had of 
snare to them, for the mixed mul- 

fell a lusting, Num. xi. 4. These in- 
: ‘they expelled, as usurpers and dan- 


| The particular case of Tobiah, who 
Ammonite, and to whom, it is likely, 
storian had an eye in the recital of that 
1), and the reason of it, v.2. For he 
e same enmity to Israel that his an- 
had, the spirit of an Ammonite, wit- 
his indignation at Nehemiah (ch. ii. 10) 
d the opposition he had given to his un- 

akings, ch. iv. 7,8. Observe, 

How basely Eliashib the chief priest 
‘this Tobiah in to be a lodger even in 


mee an honour to his family, and was 
proud of it, though really it was his 
disgrace, and what he had reason to 
ned of. It was expressly provided by 
w that the high priest should marry 
his own people, else he profanes his 
ong his people, Lev. xxi.14, 15. And 
iashib to contract an alliance with an 
ite, a servant (for so he is called) and 
value himself upon it, probably because 
‘was a wit and a beau, and cried up fora 
gentleman (eh. vi. 19), was such a con- 
apt of the crown of his consecration as one 
nie wish should be told in Gath or 
blished in the streets of Ashkelon. (2.) 
‘allied to him, he must be acquainted 
him. Tobiah, being a man of business, 
en occasion to be at Jerusalem, I doubt 
o no good design. Eliashib is fond of 
ew kinsman, pleased with his company, 
1 must have him as near him as he can. 
> has not a room for him stately enough in 
3 Own apartment, in the courts of the tem- 
2; therefore, out of several little chambers 
ich had been used for store-chambers, by 
cing down the partitions, he contrived to 
one great chamber, a state-room for 
jah, v.5. Awretched thing it was, [1.] 
tt Tobiah the Ammonite should be en- 
with respect in Israel, and have a 
ent reception. [2.] That the high 
, who should have taught the people 
aw and set them a good example, should, 
to the law, give him entertainment, 
e use of the power he had, as over- 
the chambers of the temple, for that 
 [8.] That he should lodge him in 
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be it ; : 
XII. =‘ The people’s attention to their duty, 
the courts of God’s house, as if to confront 
God himself; this was next to setting up an 
idol there, as the wicked kings of old had 
done. An Ammonite must not come into the 
congregation; and shall one of the worst and 
vilest of the Ammonites be courted into the 
temple itself, and caressed there? [4.] That 
he should throw out the stores of the temple, 
to make room for him, and so expose them 


to be lost, wasted, and embezzled, though — 


they were the portions of the priests, merely 
to gratify Tobiah. Thus did he corrupt the 
covenant of Levi, as Malachi complained at 
this time, ch. ii. 8. Well might Nehemiah 
add (v. 6), But all this time was not I at 
Jerusalem. If he had been there, the high 
priest durst not have done suchathing. The 
envious one, who sows tares in God’s field, 
knows how to take an opportunity to do it 


when the servants sleep or are absent, Matt. 


xii. 25. The golden calf was made when 
Moses was in the mount. 

2. How bravely Nehemiah, the chief go- 
vernor, threw him out, and all that belonged 
to him, and restored the chambers to their 
proper use. When he came to Jerusalem, 
and was informed by the good people who 
were troubled at it what an intimacy had 
grown between their chief priest and their 
chief enemy, it grieved him sorely (v. 7, 8) 
that God’s house should be so profaned, his 
enemies so caressed and trusted, and his cause 
betrayed by him that should have been its 
protector and patron. Nothing grieves a 
good man, a good magistrate, more than to 
see the ministers of God’s house do any 
wicked thing. Nehemiah has power and he 
will use it for God. (1.) Tobiah shall be 
expelled. He fears not disobliging him, fears: 
not his resentments, or Eliashib’s, nor ex: 
cuses himself from interposing in an affair 
that lay within the jurisdiction of the high 
priest; but, like one zealously affected in a 
good thing, he expels the intruder, by casting 
forth all his household stuff. He did not 
seize it for his own use, but cast it out, that 
Tobiah, who it is probable was now absent, 
when he came again, might have no conve- 
niences for his reception there. Our Saviour 
thus cleansed the temple, that the house of 
prayer might not be a den of thieves. Anc 
thus those that would expel sin out of their 
hearts, those living temples, must throw out 
its household stuff and all the provision made 


for it, strip it, starve it, aud take away al.~ 


those things that are the food and fuel of 
lust; this is, in effect, to mortify it. (2.) 
The temple stores shall be brought in again, 
and the vessels of the house of God put in 
their places ; but the chambers must first be 
sprinkled with the water of purification, and 
so cleansed, because they had been profaned. 
Thus, when sin is cast out of the heart by 
repentance, let the blood of Christ be applied 
to it by faith, and then let it be furnished 
with the graces of God’s Spirit for everv 
good work. ; 
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NEHEMIAH. | 
10 And I perceived that the por- 
tions of the Leviteshad not beengiven 
them: for the Levites and the singers, 
that did the work, were fled every one 
to his field. 11 Then contended I with 
the rulers, and said, Why is the house 
of God -forsaken? And I gathered 
them together, and set them in their 
place. 12 Then brought all Judah the 


’ workmen are. 


Abuses rectified, 


tithe of the corn and the new wine and 
the oil unto the treasuries. 13 And I 
made treasurers over the treasuries, 
Shelemiah the priest, and Zadok the 
scribe, and of the Levites, Pedaiah: 
and next to them was Hanan the son 


of Zaccur, the son of Mattaniah: for 


they were counted faithful, and their 
office was to distribute unto their bre- 
thren. 14 Remember me, O my God, 
concerning this, and wipe not out my 
good deeds that I have done for the 
house of my God, and for the offices 
thereof. 

Here is another grievance redressed by 
Nehemiah. 

I. The Levites had been wronged. This 
was the grievance their portions had not been 
given them, v.10. Perhaps Tobiah, when he 
took possession of the store-chambers, seized 
the stores too, and, by the connivance of 
Eliashib, converted them to his own use. The 
complaint is not that they were not collected 
from the people, but that they were not given 
to the Levites, and the Levites were so mo- 
dest as not to sue for them; for the Levites 
und singers fled every one to his field. This 
comes in as a reason either, (1.) Why their 
payments were withheld. The Levites were 
non-residents : when they should have been 
doing their work-about the temple, they were 
at their farms in the country ; and therefore 
the people were little inclined to give them 
their maintenance. If ministers have not the 
encouragement they should have, let them 
consider whether they themselves be not ac- 
cessory to the contempt they are under, by 
the neglect of their business. Or rather, 
(2.) It is the reason why Nehemiah soon per- 
ceived that their dues had been denied them, 
because he missed them from their posts. 
“* Where are the singers” (said Nehemiah) ; 
* why do not they attend according to their 
office, to praise God?” “Why, truly, they 
have gone every one to his country seat, to 
get a livelihood for themselves and their fa- 
milies out of their grounds ; for their profes- 
sion would not maintain them.” A scan- 
dalous maintenance makes a scandalous mi- 
nistry. The work is neglected because the 
It was not long since the 
payment of the salaries appointed for the 
Singers was put into a very good method 


want of being looked aft 
II. Nehemiah laid th 
who should have taken | 
minded their business a 
couragement therein. lis is requi 
Christian magistrates, that they u 
power to oblige ministers to do the 
and people to do theirs. Nehemiak 
with the rulers, and called them t 
count: ‘* Why is the house for 
v.11. Why are the Levites ae 
Why did not you take notice of this a 
vent it?” The people forsook the | 
which was expressly forbidden (Deut. 
xiv. 27); and then the Levites forsoo 
post in the house of God. Both mi 
and people who forsake religion a 
vices of it, and magistrates too who 
what they can to keep them to it, will 
great deal to answer for. ‘i 
IIT. He delayed not to bring the dii 
Levites to their places again, and set 
their stations (as the word is), v. 11. 
vite in his field (clericus in foro—a 
keeping the market) is out of his ; 
God’s house is his place, and there | 
be found. Many that are careless w 
much better than they do if they we 
called upon. Say to Archippus, Ta 
thy ministry. a 
IV. He obliged the people to bring: 
tithes, v.12. His zeal provoked then 
when they saw the Levites at their wor 
could not for shame withhold their wa 
longer, but honestly and cheerfully bi 
them in. The better church-work is 
the better will church-dues be paid. 
V. He provided that just and prom 
ment should be made of the Le 
pends. Commissioners were app 
see to this (v. 13), and they we 
were accounted faithful, that is, had ay 
themselves so in other trusts comm 
them, and so had purchased to themsel 
good degree, 1 'Tim. iii. 13. Let men] 
first and then trusted, tried in the le: 
then trusted with more. Their of 
receive and pay, to distribute to 
thren in due season and due proport 
VI. Having no recompence (it 
tion whether he had thanks) fro 
whom he did these good servi 
up to God as his paymaster (v. 14): | 
ber me, O my God! concerning this. 
miah was a man much in pious e 
on every occasion he looked up 
committed himself and his affairs: 
1. He here reflects with comfo’ 
satisfaction upon what he had do 
house of God and the offices t 
pleased him to think that he had 
way instrumental to revive and suppé 
gion in his country and to reform W 
amiss. What kindness any sh 
ministers, thus shall it be return 
own bosoms, in the secret joy they si 


atte. - CHAP. 
in sai done well, but in 
good, good to many, good to 
here refers it to God to con- 
a for it, not in pride, or as boasting 
he had done, much less depending 
s his righteousness, or as if he 
» had made God a debtor to him, 
a humble appeal to him concerning 
yand honest intention in what he 
and a believing expectation that he 
i unrighteous to ) forget his work 
ur of love, Heb. vi. 10. Observe 
st he is in his requests. He only 
ember me, not Reward me—Waipe 
ny good deeds, not Publish them, Re- 
| them. Yet he was rewarded and his 
S were recorded; for God does 
we are able to ask. Note, Deeds 
the house of God and the offices of it, 
support of religion and the encou- 
ent of it, are good deeds. ‘There is 
ighteousness and godliness in them, 
od will certainly remember them, and 
vip : them out ; they shall in no wise lose 
rewar 
“ In those days saw I in Judah 
treading wine presses on the sab- 
f and bringing in sheaves, and 
ng asses ; as ‘also wine, grapes, and 
id all manner of burdens, which 
brought into Jerusalem on the 
bath day: and I testified against 
mt in. the day wherein they sold vic- 
16 There dwelt men of Tyre 
ein, which brought fish, and 
a mer of ware, and sold on the 
ath unto the children of Judah, 
m Jerusalem. 17 Then I. con- 
ded with the nobles of Judah, and 
unto them, What evil thing zs 
hat ye do, and profane the sab- 
h day ? 18 Did not your fathers 
aaa did not our God bring all 
5 evil upon us, and upon this city? 
‘bring more wrath upon Israel 
ofaning the sabbath. 19 And it 
to pass, that when the gates of 
lem began to be dark before the 
, [commanded that the gates 
l d be shut, and charged that ‘they 
ald not a opened till after the 
:.and some of my servants set 
gates, that there should no 
be brought in on the sabbath 
So the merchants and sellers 
ind of ware lodged without 
m once or twice. 21 Then I 
against them, and said unto 
hy lodge ye about the wall? 


XIII. Abuses rectified. 


if ye do so again, I will lay hands on 
you. From that time forth came they 
no more on the sabbath. 22 And I 


commanded the Levites that they | 


should cleanse themselves, and that 
they should come and keep the gates, 
to sanctify the sabbath day. Remem- 
ber me, O my God, concerning this 
also, and spare me according to the 
greatness of thy mercy. 

Here is another instance of that blessed 
reformation in which Nehemiah was so ac- 
tive. He revived sabbath-sanctification, and 
maintained the authority of the fourth com- 


mandment; and a very good deed this was ~ 


for the house of God and the offices thereof, 
for, where holy time is over-looked and made 
nothing of, it is not strange if all holy duties 
be neglected. Here is, 

I. A remonstrance of the abuse. The law 
of the sabbath was very strict and much in- 
sisted on, and with good reason, for religion 
is never in the throne while sabbaths are 
trodden under foot. But Nehemiah disco- 
vered even in Judah, among those to whom 
sabbaths were given for a sign, this law 
wretchedly violated. His own eyes were his 
informers. Magistrates who are in care to 
discharge their duty aright will as much as 
may be see with their own eyes, and accom- 
plish a diligent search to find out that which 
is evil. To his great grief it appeared that 
there was a general profanation of the sab- 
bath, that holy day, even in Jerusalem, that 
holy city, which was so lately dedicated to 
God. 1. The husbandmen trod their wine- 
presses and brought home their corn on that 
day (v. 15), though there was an express 
command that in earing-time, and in harvest- 
time, they should rest on the sabbaths (Exod. 
xxxiv. 21), because then they might be 
tempted to take a greater liberty, and to 
fancy that God would indulge them in it. 
2. The carriers loaded their asses with all 
manner of burdens, and made no scruple of it, 
though there was a particular proviso in the 
law for the cattle resting (Deut. v. 14) and 
that they should bear no burden on the sab- 
bath day, Jer. xvii. 21. 3. The hawkers, and 
pedlars, and petty chapmen, that were men 
of Tyre, that famous trading city, sold all 
manner of wares on the sabbath day (v. 16); 
and the children of Judah and Jerusalem had 


so little grace as to buy of them, and so en- 
courage them in making our Father’s day a 
day of merchandise, contrary to the law of 
the fourth commandment, which forbids the 
doing any manner of work. No wonder there 
was a general decay of religion and corrup- 
tion of manners among this people when 
they forsook the sanctuary and profaned the 
sabbath. 

II. The reformation of it. Those that are 
jealous for the honour of God cannot bear to 
see his sabbath profaned. Observe in what 
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The charge respecting the Sabbath. 


method this good man proceeded in his zeal 
for the sabbath. 

1. He testified against those who profaned 
it, v. 15, and again v. 21. He not only ex- 
pressed his own dislike of it, but endeavoured 
to convince them that it was a great sin, and 
showed them the testimony of the word of 
God against it. He would not punish it till 
he had laid open the evil of it. 

2. He reasoned with the rulers concerning 
it, took the nobles of Judah to task, and con- 
tended with them, v.17. The greatest of 
men are not too high to be told of their faults 
by those whose proper office it is to reprove 
them; nay, great men should be, as here, 
contended with in the first place, because of 
the influence they have upon others. 

(1.) He charges them with it: You do it. 
(hey did not carry corn, nor sell fish, but, 
{1.] They connived at those that did, and did 
not use their power to restrain them, and so 
made themselves guilty, as those magistrates 
do who bear the sword in vain. [2.] They 
set a bad example in other things. If the 
nobles allowed themselves in sports and re- 
creations, in idle visits and idle talk, on the 
sabbath day, the men of business, both in 
city and country, would profane it by their 
worldly employments, as more justifiable. 
We must be responsible for the sins which 
others are led to commit by our example. 

(2.) He charges it upon them as an evil 
thing, for so it is, proceeding from a great 
contempt of God and our own souls. 

(3.) He reasons the case with them (v 18), 
and shows them that sabbath breaking was 
one of the sins for which God had brought 
judgments upon them, and that if they did 
not take warning, but returned to the same 
sins again, they had reason to expect further 
judgments : You bring more wrath upon Israel 
by profaning the sabbath. 'Thus Ezra con- 
cluded, If we again break thy commandments, 
wilt not thou be angry with us till thou hast 
consumed us? Ezra ix. 14. 

3. He took care to prevent the profanation 
of the sabbath, as one that aimed only at re- 
formation. If he could reform them, he 
would not punish them, and, if he should 
punish them, it was but that he might reform 
them. This is an example to magistrates to 
be heirs of restraint, and prudently to use the 
bit and bridle, that there may be no occasion 
for the lash. (1.) He ordered the gates of 
Jerusalem to be kept shut from the evening 
before the sabbath to the morning after, and 
set his own servants (whose care, courage, 
and honesty, he could confide in) to watch 
them, that no burdens should be brought in 
on the sabbath day, nor late the night before, 
nor early in the morning after, lest sabbath 
time should be encroached upon,v.19. Those 
that came in to worship in the courts of the 
temple were no doubt admitted to pass and 
repass, but none that came to sell goods; 
they were forced to lodge without the city 
(vy. 20), where no doubt they wished the sab- 


NEHEMIAH. 


bath were gone, that { 
(2.) He threatened th 
goods to the gates, who pr 
trance, telling them that, if ci 
he would certainly lay hands on then 
and this deterred them from comi 
more. Note, If reformers will but 
resolution, more may be done towal 
breaking of bad customs than they ¢ 
gine. Vice connived at is indeed a 
thing, and will bid defiance to coun: 
reproof; but it may be made coward 
will be so when magistrates make # 
a terror to it. The king that sits on the 
of judgment scatters away all evil 
eyes. (3.) He charged the Levite 
care about the due sanctifying of the 
that they should cleanse themselves 
first place, and so give a good 
the people, and that they should som 
come and keep the gates, v.22. Be 
and his servants must shortly return 
he would leave this charge with so: 
might abide by it, that not only when 
present, but in his absence, the sabbat! 
be sanctified. Then there is likely 
reformation. in this and other respect 
magistrates and ministers join th 
The courage, zeal, and prudence 
miah in this matter, are here recorde 
imitation ; and we have reason to 
the cure he wrought was lasting ; for 
Saviour’s time, we find the Jews intl 
extreme, over-scrupulous in the cer 
part of sabbath-sanctification. i 
4. He concludes this passage with ¢ 
(v. 22), in which observe, (1.) The p 
Remember me (as the thief on the eross 
remember me) ; thatisenough. God’s th 
to us-ward are very precious, Ps. xl, 
adds, Spare me. So far is he fi om 
ing that what he had done did prope 
a reward in strict justice that he er 
nestly to God to spare him, as Jerem 
xv.15), Take me not away in thy long-s 
(ch. x. 24), Correct me not in ang 
xvii. 17), Be not a terror to me. 
best saints, even when they do 
tions, stand in need of sparing mer 
there is not a just man that doeth good 
neth not. (2.) The plea: According 
greatness (or multitude) of thy m orcies 
God’s mercy is what we must depen 
and notany merit of our own, when ¥ 
before God, oe 
23 In those days also saw 
that had married wives of Ashé 
Ammon, and of Moab: 24 An 
children spake half in the 
Ashdod, and could not speak 
Jews’ language, but according 
language of each people. 
contended with them, and 
them, and smote certain of the 


plucked off their hair, and mag 


‘od, saying, Ye shall not 
7 daughters unto their sons, 
e their daughters unto your 
or for yourselves. 26 Did not 
on king of Israel sin by these 
s? yet among many nations was 
no king like him, who was be- 


1. 27 Shall we then hearken unto 
| to do all this great evil, to trans- 
against our God in marrying 
se wives? 28 And one of the sons 
da, the son of Eliashib the high 
, was son in law to Sanballat the 
ronite: therefore I chased him 
me. 29 Remember them, O my 
because they have defiled the 
sthood, and the covenant of the 
thood, and of the Levites. 30 
‘eleansed I them from all stran- 
and appointed the wards of the 
sts and the Levites, every one in 
siness; 31 And for the wood 
ering, at times appointed, and for 
e firstfruits. Remember me, O my 


i 
ad, for good. 


fe have here one instance more of Ne- 

h’s pious zeal for the purifying of his 
tr en as a peculiar people to God; 
was the thing he aimed at in the use of 
jower, not the enriching of himself. See 


‘How they had corrupted themselves 
marrying strange wives. ‘his was com- 
ined of in Ezra’s-time, and much done 
yards a reformation, Ezra, ix.andx. But, 
en the unclean spirit is cast out, if a watch- 

fe be not kept upon him, he will re- 
; so he did here. Though in Ezra’s 
ie those that had married strange wives 
re forced to put them away, which could 
t but occasion trouble and confusion in 
lies, yet others would not take warning. 
timur in vetitum—we still lean towards 
at is forbidden. Nehemiah, like a good 
vernor, enquired into the state of the fami- 
of those that were under his charge, that 
might reform what was amiss in them, 
d so heal the streams by healing the springs. 
enquired whence they had their wives, 
found that many of the Jews had mar- 
iwes of Ashdod, of Ammon, and of Moab 
, either because they were fond of what 
“fetched or because they hoped by 
liances to strengthen and enrich them- 
See how God by the prophet reproves 
al. ii. 11. Judah has dealt treache- 
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covenant made in Ezra’s time with reference 
to this very thing; he has profaned the ho- 
liness of the Lord by marrying the daughter 
(that is, the worshipper) of @ strange god. 2 
He talked with the children, and found they 
were children of strangers, for their speech 
betrayed them. he children were bred up 
with their mothers, and learned of them and 
their nurses and servants to speak, so that 
they could not speak the Jews’ language, 
could not speak it at all, or not readily, or 
not purely, but half in the speech of Ashdod, 
or Ammon, or Moab, according as the coun- 
try was which the mother was a native of. 
Observe, (1.) Children, in their childhood, 
learn much of their mothers. Partus sequi- 
tur ventrem—they are prone to imitate their 
mothers. (2.) If either side be bad, the cor- 
rupt nature will incline the children to take 
after that, which is a good reason why Chris- 
tians should not be unequally yoked. (3.) In 
the education of children great care should be 
taken about the government of their tongues, 
that they learn not the language of Ashdod, 
any impious or impure talk, any corrupt 
communication. 

II. What course Nehemiah took to purge 
out this corruption, when he discovered how 
much it had prevailed. 

1. He showed them the evil of it, and the 
obligation he lay under to witness against 
it. He did not seek an occasion against 
them, but this was an iniquity to be punished 
by the judge, and which he must by no means 
connive at (v. 27): “ Shall we hearken to you, 
who endeavour to palliate and excuse it? 
No, it is an evil, a great evil, it is a trans- 
gression against our God, to marry strange 
wives, and we must do our utmost to put a 
stop to it. You beg that they may not be 
divorced from you, but we cannot hearken 
to you, for there is no other remedy to clear 
us from the guilt and prevent the infection.” 
(1.) He quotes a precept, to prove that it was 
in itself a great sin; and makes them swear 
to that precept: You shall not give your 
daughters unto their sons, &c., which is taken 
from Deut. vii. 3. When we would reclaim 
people from sin we must show them the sin- 
fulness of it in the glass of the command- 
ment. (2.) He quotes a precedent, to show 
the pernicious consequences of it, which 
made it necessary to be animadverted upon 
by the government (v. 26): Did not Solomon 
king of Israel sin by these things ? 'Vhe falls 
of great and good men are recorded in order 
that we may take warning by them to shun 
the temptations which they were overcome 
by. Solomon was famous for wisdom; there 
was no king like him for it; yet, when he 
married strange wives, his wisdom could not 
secure him from their snares, nay, it departed 
from him, and he did very foolishly. He was 
beloved of God, but his marrying strange 
wives threw him out of God’s favour, and 
went near to extinguish the holy fire of grace 
in his soul: he was king over all Israel; 
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strange wives. —s_ 
but his doing this occasioned the loss of ten 
of his twelve tribes. You plead that you can 
marry strange wives and yet retain the purity 
of Israelites; but Solomon himself could 
not; even him did outlandish women cause 
to sin. Therefore let him that thinks he 
stands take heed lest he fall when he runs 
upon such a precipice. 

2. He showed himself highly displeased 
at it, that he might awaken them to a due 
sense of the evil of it: He contended with 
them, v. 25. They offered to justify them- 
selves in what they did, but he showed them 
how frivolous their excuses were, and ar- 
gued it warmly with them. When he had 
silenced them he cursed them, that is, he de- 
nounced the judgments of God against them, 
and showed them what their sin deserved. 
He then picked out some of them that were 
more obstinate than the rest, and fit to be 
made examples, and smote them (that is, or- 
dered them to be beaten by the proper offi- 
cers according to the law, Deut. xxv. 2, 3), 
to which he added this further mark of in- 
famy that he plucked off their hair, or cut or 
shaved it off; for it may so be understood. 
Perhaps they had prided themselves in their 
hair, and therefore he took it off to deform 


5 


, 


and humble them, and put them to shame;j on this occasion. (1.) He prays, 


it was, in effect, to stigmatize them, at least 
for a time. Ezra, in this case, had plucked 
off his own hair, in holy sorrow for the sin ; 
Nehemiah plucked off their hair, in a holy 
indignation at the sinners. See the different 
tempers of wise, and good, and useful men, 
nnd the divers graces, as well as divers gifts, 
of the same Spirit. 

3. He obliged them not to take any more 
such wives, and separated those whom they 
had taken: He cleansed them from all stran- 
gers, both men and women (v. 30), and made 
them promise with an oath that they would 
never do so again, v. 25. ‘Thus did he try 
all ways and means to put a stop to this mis- 
chief and to prevent another relapse into 
this disease. 

4. He took particular care of the priests’ 
families, that they might not lie under this 
stain, this guilt. He found, upon enquiry, 
that a branch of the high priest’s own family, 
one of his grandsons, had married a daughter 
of Sanballat, that notorious enemy of the 
Jews (ch. ii. 10; iv 1), and so had, in effect, 


How little love had 
or his country who 
duty and interest a f 
sworn eee to both ; 
priest would not pu 

fore Nehemiah Bb ik m 
prived him, degraded him, and 
for ever incapable of the priesthoc 
phus says that this expelled prie 
nasseh, and that when Nehemiah 
away he went to his father-in-law § 
who built him a temple upon 
rizim, like that at Jerusalem, and pi 
him he should be high priest in it, ai 
then was laid the foundation of the | 
tans’ pretensions, which continued ) 
our Saviour’s time. John iv. 20, O 
worshipped in this mountain. W 
miah had thus expelled one that h 
feited the honour of the priesthood h 
posted the priests and Levites 
his business, v. 30. It was no 
to part with one that was the sca 
cloth ; the work would be done 
out him. When Judas had gon 
said, Now is the Son of Man gli 


xiii. 30, 31. Here are Nehemi: 


them, O my God! v. 29. “ Lord 
and convert them ; put them in 
they should be and do, that the 
to themselves.” Or, ‘“ Remem 
reckon with them for their sin; 
it against them.” If we take it so, 
is a prophecy that God would 
against them. ‘Those that defile 
hood despise God, and shall b 
teemed. Perhaps they were too 
too great for him to deal with. 
(says he), “deal thou with them 
work into thy own hands.” g 
Remember me, O my God.’ v, 31 
services done to the public have 
been forgotten by those for whom 
done (Kcel. ix. 15); therefore 
fers it to God to recompense hin 
for his paymaster, and then dor 
he shall be well paid. This may 
summary of our petitions ; we n 
to make us happy than this: 

O my God! for good. wit 
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the providence of God watched over the Jews that had returned out of captivity to their own 
and what great and kind things were done for them, we read in the two foregoing books; 
‘there were many who staid behind, having not zeal enough for God’s house, and the holy 
and city, to carry them through the difficulties of a removal thither. These, one would 
nk, should have been excluded the special protection of Providence, as unworthy the name 
raelites; but our God deals not with us according to our folly and weakness. We find in 
lis book that even those Jews who were scattered in the provinces of the heathen were taken 
re f, as well as those who were gathered in the land of Judea, and were wonderfully preserved, 
i doomed to destruction and appointed as sheep for the slaughter. Who drew up this story 
uncertain. Mordecai was as able as any man to relate, on his own knowledge, the several 
iaices of it; quorum pars magna fuit—for he bore a conspicuous part init ; and that he wrote 
such an account of them as was necessary to inform his people of the grounds of their observing 
the feast of Purim we are told (ch. ix. 20, Mordecai wrote these things, and sent them enclosed 
inletters to all the- Jews), and therefore we have reason to think he was the penman of the 
whole book. It is the narrative of a plot laid against the Jews to cut them all off, and which 
wonderfully disappointed by a concurrence of providences. The most compendious expo- 
sition of it will be to read it deliberately all together at one time, for the latter events expound 
he former and show what Providence intended in them. The name of God is not found in this 
900 ©; but the apocryphal addition to it (which is not in the Hebrew, nor was ever received b 
Jews into the canon), containing six chapters, begins thus, Then Mordecai said, God has 
we these thinas. But, though the name of God be not init, the finger of God is, directing 
many minute events for the bringing about of his people’s deliverance. The particulars are 
t only surprising and very entertaining, but edifying and very encouraging to the faith and 
i of God’s people in the most difficult and dangerous times. We cannot now expect such 
jiracles to be wrought for us as were for Israel when they were brought out of Egypt, but we 
nay expect that in such ways as God here took to defeat Haman’s plot he will still protect his 
- Weare told, I. How Esther came to be queen and Mordecai to be great at court, who 
re to be the instruments of the intended deliverance, ch.i.ii. II. Upon what provocation, 
iby what arts, Haman the Amalekite obtained an order for the destruction of all the Jews, 
Ill. The great distress the Jews, and their patriots especially, were in thereupon, ch. 
IY. The defeating of Haman’s particular plot against Mordecai’s life, ch. v.—vii. V. The 
ating of his general plot against the Jews, ch. viii. WI. The care that was taken to per- 
ate the remembrance of this, ch.ix.x. The whole story confirms the Psalmist’s observa- 


eeth. The Lord shall laugh at him; he sees that his day is coming. 
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ral things in this chapter itself are very instructive and of great 


‘but the design of recording the story of it is to show how and twenty provinces ey 2 That in 


made for Esther to th >in ord her being in- . 
mental to defeat Haman’s plot, and this ng before the plot | those days, when the king Ahasuerus 
is laid, that we may observe and admire the foresight and vast > ° 

sa 4 sani Known unto God are all his works” | Sat On. the throne of his kingdom, 

re-hand. he king, I. In his height feasts all hi : ° 
time Yer, 1-9." Il. In hi heat he divorces his queen, be- | Which was in Shushan the palace, 3 
ld hi rhen h for her, § 7 = G 
Ge heats aoe God serves bis ows ee sae tie In the third year of his reign, he made 


d follies of men, which he would not permit if he knew 


tase boca out of chen, a feast unto all his princes and his 

it came to pass in the days|servants; the power of Persia and 

of Ahasuerus, (this is Ahasuerus | Media, the nobles and princes of the 
eigned, from India even unto Ne being before him: 4 When 
? é E 


) 
ion (Ps. xxxvii. 12, 13), The wicked plotteth against the just, and gnasheth upon him with his — 
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he showed the riches of his glorious 
kingdom and the honour of his excel- 
lent majesty many days, even a hun- 
dred and fourscore days. 5 And when 
these days were expired, the king 
made a feast unto all the people that 
were present in Shushan the palace, 
both unto great and small, seven days, 
in the court of the garden of the king’s 
palace; 6 Where were white, green, 

*  andblue, hangings, fastened with cords 
of fine linen and purple to silver rings 
and pillars of marble: the beds were 
of gold and silver, upon a pavement 
of red, and blue, and white, and black, 
marble. 7 And they gave them drink 
in vessels of gold, (the vessels being 
diverse one from another,) and royal 
wine in abundance, according to the 
state of the king. 8 And the drinking 
was according to the law; none did 
compel : for so the king had appointed 
to all the officers of his house, thatthey 
should do according to every man’s 
pleasure. 9 Also Vashti the queen 
made a feast for the women in the 
royal house which belonged to king 
Ahasuerus. 


Which of the kings of Persia this Aha- 
suerus was the learned are not agreed. Mor- 
decai is said to have been one of those that 
were carried captive from Jerusalem (ch. ii. 
5, 6), whence it should seem that this Aha- 
suerus was one of the first kings of that em- 
pire. Dr. Lightfoot thinks that he was that 
Artaxerxes who hindered the building of the 
temple, who is called also Ahasuerus (Ezra 
iv. 6, 7), after his great-grandfather of the 
Medes, Dan. ix. 1. We have here an account, 

I. Of the vast extent of his dominion. In 
the time of Darius and Cyrus there were but) 
120 provinces (Dan. vi. 1); now there were 
127, from India to Ethiopia, v.1. It had 
become an over-grown kingdom, which in 
time would sink with its own weight, and, 
as usual, would lose its provinces as fast as 
:t got them. If such vast power be put into 
a bad hand, it is able to do so much the more 
mischief; but, if into a good hand, it is able 
to do so much the more good. Christ’s 
kingdom is, or shall be, far larger than this, 
when the kingdoms of the world shall all be- 
come his; and it shall be everlasting. 

If. Of the great pomp and magnificence 
of his court. When he found himself fixed 
in his throne, the pride of his heart rising 
with the grandeur of his kingdom, he made 
a most extravagant feast, wherein he put 
himself to vast expense and trouble only fo 
show the riches of his glorious kingdom and 
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the honour of his 
was vain glory, an aff 
purpose at all; for non 
of his kingdom, nor offered to 
for honour. If he had shown the 
his kingdom and the honour of h 
as some of his successors did, in 
largely towards the building of th 
and the maintaining of the temp! 
(Ezra vi. 8, vii. 22), it would 
a much better account. Two fea 
suerus made:—1. One for his nol 
princes, which lasted a hundred an 
days, v. 3,4. Not that he feasted t 
persons every day-for all that time, 
haps the nobles and princes of one ] 
one day, of another province anoth 
while thus he and his constant ati 
fared sumptuously every day. Th 
paraphrast (who is very bold in 
to the story of this book) says that th 
been a rebellion among his subjec! 
this feast was kept for joy of thi 
of it. 2. Another was made for 
people, both great and small, whic 
seven days, some one day and some 
and, because no house would hold tl 
were entertained in the court of the 
v. 5. The hangings with which th 
apartments were divided, or the ten 
were there pitched for the compar 
very fine and rich; so were the 
benches on which they sat, and th 
ment under their feet, v. 6. Better i: 
ner of herbs with quietness, and th 
ment of one’s self and a friend, th 
banquet of wine with all the noise 
mult that must needs attend it 
III. Of the good order whic 
respects was kept there notwif 
We do not find this like Belsha 
in which dunghill-gods were praised 
vessels of the sanctuary profaned, 
3,4. Yet the Chaldee paraphrase s 
the vessels of the sanctuary we el 
this feast, to the great grief of the 
Jews. It was not like Herod’s fe 
reserved a prophet’s head for rs) 
Two things which are lauda 
gather from the account here given 
feast:—1. That there was no for 
healths, nor urging of them: The 
was according to the law, probably 
lately made ; none did compel, no, 
continual proposing of it (as Josepl 
plains it); they did not send the 
but every man drank as he pleased (@ 
that if there were any that drank 
it was their own fault, a fauli 
would commit when the king’s 
honour upon sobriety. This 
heathen prince, even when he y 
his generosity, may shame man) 
called Christians, who think the 
sufficiently show their good ho 
nor bid their friends welcome, unle 
make them drunk, and, under pr 


pie 


Ith round, send the sin round, 
ith it. There is a woe to those 
; let them read it and tremble, 
, 16. It is robbing men of their 
ir richest jewel, and making them 
greatest wrong that can be. 2. 
lere Was no mixed dancing; for the 
aen and ladies were entertained asun- 
as in the feast of Belshazzar, whose 
d concubines drank with him (Dan. 
or that of Herod, whose daughter 
nced before him. Vashti feasted the wo- 
min her own apartment; not openly in 
art of the garden, but in the royal 
v. 9. Thus, while the king showed 
honour of his majesty, she and her ladies 
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d the honour of their modesty, which 
y the majesty of the fair sex. 
On the seventh day, when the 
t of the king was merry with wine, 
ommanded Mehuman, Biztha, 
ona, Bigtha, and Abagtha, Ze- 
and Carcas, the seven chamber- 
that served in the presence of 
erus the king, 11 To bring 
ti the queen before the king with 
: crown royal, to show the people 
ad the princes her beauty: for she 
fair tolook on. 12 But the queen 
ti refused to come at the king’s 
jmmandment by fis chamberlains : 
refore was the king very wroth, 
nd his anger burned in him. 13 Then 
1e king said to the wise men, which 
‘ the times, (for so was the king’s 
mner toward all that knew law and 
sment: 14 And the next unto him 
arshena, Shethar, Admatha, Tar- 
lish, Meres, Marsena, and Memucan, 
: Seven princes of Persia and Media, 
hich saw the king’s face, and which 
at the first in the kingdom;) 15 What 
ll we do unto the queen Vashti 
ecording to law, because she hath not 
erformed the commandment of the 
ing Ahasuerus by the chamberlains? 
6 And Memucananswered before the 
—: the princes, Vashti the queen 
ath not done wrong to the king only, 
ut also to all the princes, and to all 
he people that are in all the provinces 
f the king Ahasuerus. 17 For this 
of the queen shall come abroad 
all women, so that they shall de- 
their husbands in their eyes, 
it shall be reported, The king 
erus commanded Vashti the 
to be brought in before him, but 
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she came not. 18 Likewise shall the 
ladies of Persia and Media say this 
day unto all the king’s princes, which 
have heard of the deed of the queen. 
Thus shall there arise too much con- 
tempt and wrath. 19 If it please the 
king, let there go a royal command- 
ment from him, and let it be written 
among the laws of the Persians and 
the Medes, that it be not aitered, That 
Vashti come no more before king 
Ahasuerus ; and let the king give her 
royal estate unto another that is better 
than she. 20 And when the king’s 
decree which he shall make shall be 
published throughout all his empire, 
(for it is great,) all the wives shall give 
to their husbands honour, both togreat 
and small. 21 And the saying pleased 
the king and the princes; and the king 
did according to the word of Memu- 
can: 22 For he sent letters into all 
the king’s provinces, into every pro- 
vince according to the writing thereof. 
and to every people after their lan- 
guage, that every man should bear 
rule in his own house, and that i 
should be published according to the 
language of every people. 


We have here a damp to all the mirth of 
Ahasuerus’s feast ; it ended in heaviness, not 
as Job’s children’s feast by a wind from the 
wilderness, not as Belshazzar’s by a hand- 
writing on the wall, but by his own folly. 
An unhappy falling out there was, at the 
end of the feast, between the king and queen, 
which broke off the feast abruptly, and sent 
the guests away silent and ashamed. 

I. It was certainly the king’s weakness to 
send for Vashti into his presence when he 
was drunk, and in company with abundance 
of gentlemen, many of whom, it is likely, 
were in the samecondition. When his heart 
was merry with wine nothing would serve 
him but Vashti must come, well dressed as 
she was, with the crown on her head, that the 
princes and people might see what a hand- 
some woman she was,v. 10,11. Hereby, 1.He 
dishonoured himself as a husband, who ought 
to protect, but by no means to expose, the 
modesty of his wife, who ought to be to her 
a covering of the eyes (Gen. xx. 16), not ta 
uncoyer them. 2. He diminished himself as 
aking, in commanding that from his wife 
which she might refuse, much to the honour 
of her virtue. 


public, and he put a great hardship upon 
her when he did not court, but command 


her to do so uncouth a thing, an? ake he 


refusal to appear. Se 


i It was against the custom of 
the Persians for the women to appear in. 
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Vashti divorced. 


a show. If he had not been put out of the 
possession of himself by drinking to excess, 
he would not have done such a thing, but 
would have been angry at any one that 
should have mentioned it. When the wine 
is in the wit is out, and men’s reason departs 
from them. 

II. However, perhaps it was not her wis- 
dom to deny him. She refused to come (v. 
12); though he sent his command by seven 
honourable messengers, and publicly, and 
Josephus says sent again and again, yet she 
persisted in her denial. Had she come, 
while it was evident that she did it in pure 
obedience, it would have been no reflection 
upon her modesty, nor a had example. The 
thing was not in itself sinful, and therefore 
to obey would have been more her honour 
than to be so precise. Perhaps she refused 
in a haughty manner, and then it was cer- 
tainly evil; she scorned to come at the king’s 
commandment. What a mortification was 
this to him! While he was showing the 
glory of his kingdom he showed the reproach 
of his family, that he had a wife that would 
do as she pleased. Strifes between yoke-fel- 
lows are bad enough at any time, but before 
company they are very scandalous, and occa- 
sion blushing and uneasiness. 

III. The king thereupon grew outrageous. 

He that had rule over 127 provinces had no 
rule over his own spirit, but his anger burned 
in him, v.12. He would have consulted his 
own comfort and credit more if he had stifled 
his resentment, had passed by the affront 
his wife gave him, and turned it off with a 
jest. 
; IV. Though he was very angry, he would 
not do any thing in this matter till he ad- 
vised with his privy-counsellors ; as he had 
seven chamberlains to execute his orders, who 
are named (v.10), so he had seven counsel- 
lors to direct his orders. The greater power 
a man has the greater need he has of advice, 
that he may not abuse his power. Of these 
counsellors it is said that they were learned 
men, for they knew law and judyment,—that 
they were wise men, for they knew the times,— 
and that the king put great confidence in 
them and honour upon them, for they saw 
the king’s face and sat first in the kingdom, 
v. 13,14. In the multitude of such coun- 
sellors there is safety. Now here is, 

1. The question proposed to this cabinet- 
council (v. 15) : What shall we do to the queen 
Vashti according to the law? Observe, (1.) 
Though it was the queen that was guilty, the 
law must have its course. (2.) Though the 
king was very angry, yet he would do no- 
thing but what he was advised was accord- 
ing to law. 

2. The proposal which Memucan made, 
that Vashti should be divorced for her dis- 
obedience. Some suggest that he gave this 
severe advice, and the rest agreed to it, be- 


cause they knew it would please the king, | being subject, the children and sé 
would gratify both his passion now and his! would be sotoo It is the mterest of 
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appetite afterwards. — 
on the contrary, he had 

for Vashti, and would not ~ 
away for this offence if he could 
passed it by; and then we mus 
Memucan, in his advice, to ha 
sincere regard to justice and the public 
(1.) He shows what would be the ba 
sequences of the queen’s disobedience 
husband, if it were passed by and not 
madverted upon, that it would emb 
other wives both to disobey their hus 
and to domineer over them. Had this 
happy falling out between the king an 
wife, wherein she was conqueroet ill 
vate, the error would have remained 
themselves and the quarrel might have 
settled privately between themselves ; 
happening to be public, and perhap 
ladies that were now feasting with the: 
having shown themselves pleased wit 
refusal, her bad example would be lik 
have a bad influence upon all the famil 
the kingdom. If the queen must hay 
humour, and the king must submit 
(since the houses of private persons 
monly take their measures from the 
of princes), the wives would be haughi 
imperious and would scorn to obey 
husbands, and the poor despised hus' 
might fret at it, but could not help 
selves; for the contentions of a 
continual dropping, Prov. xix. 13; Xxvi 
and see Prov. xxi. 9; xxv.24. When 
despise their husbands, whom they ou 
reverence (Eph. v. 33), and contend f 
minion over those to whom they ought 
in subjection (1 Pet. ili. 1), there 
be continual guilt and grief, confusic 
every evil work. And great ones mus 
heed of setting copies of this kind, », 
18. (2.) He shows what would be th 
consequence of a decree against V: 
she should be divorced. We m 
that before they proceeded to this ext 
they sent to Vashti to know if she } 
yet submit, cry Peecavi—I have done’ 
and ask the king’s pardon, and that, | 
had done so, the mischief of her ex 
would have been effectually preventet 
process would have been stayed; bt 
likely she continued obstinate, and in 
upon it as her prerogative to do a 
pleased, whether it pleased the 
and therefore they gave this judgmen 
her, that she come no more before the 
and this judgment so ratified as ney 
reversed, v. 19. “The consequence of 
was hoped, would be that the wives wou 
to their husbands honour, even the wi 
the great, notwithstanding their own” 
ness, and the wives of the small, n 
standing the husband’s meanness (. 
and thus every man would bear rule 
own house, as he ought to do, ani, he 
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ate families. 

that passed according to this 
ying that the queen was di- 
tumacy, according to the law, 
other wives were in like manner 
to their husbands, they must ex- 
¢ in like manner disgraced (v. 21, 
they better than the queen? Whe- 
was the passion or the policy of 
that was served by this edict, 
ovidence served its own purpose 
which was to make way for Esther to 


CHAP. II. 


are recorded in this chapter, which were working 
the deliverance of the Jews from Haman’s conspiracy :— 
vancement of Esther to be queen instead of Vashti. 
ers were candidates for the honour (ver. 1—4); but 
au orphar, a captive-Jewess (ver. 5—7), recommended 
the king’s chamberlain first (ver. S—i1) and theu to 
(ver. 12—17), who made her queen, ver. 1S—20. LH. 
Service that Mordecai did to the king in discovering a 
his life, ver. 21—23. 


: R these things,whenthewrath 
of king Ahasuerus was appeased, 
embered Vashti, and what she 
ne, and what was decreed against 
2 Then said the king’s servants 
istered unto him, Let there be 
ng virgins sought for the king : 
id let the king appoint officers in 
2 provinces of his kingdom, that 
may gather together all the fair 
ng s unto Shushan the pa- 
‘to the house of the women, unto 
custody of Hege the king’s cham- 
erlain, keeper of the women; and 
ir thingsfor purification be given 
4 And let the maiden which 
seth the king be queen instead of 
ii. And the thing pleased the 
ing; and he did so. 5 Now in Shu- 
wa the palace there was a certain 
ew, whose name was Mordecai, the 
_of Jair, the son of Shimei, the 
‘of Kish, a Benjamite; 6 Who 
en carried away from Jerusalem 
the captivity which had been 
away with Jeconiah king of 
whom Nebuchadnezzar the 
f Babylon had carried away. 7 
ie brought up Hadassah, that is, 
1, his uncle’s daughter: for she 
neither father nor mother, and the 
was fair and beautiful; whom 
cai, when her father and mother 


andment and his decree was 


,and when many maidens were 


palace, to diss Earaly of Hegai, that 
Esther was brought also unto the_ 
king’s house, to the custody of Hegai, 
keeper of the women. 9 And the 
maiden pleased him, and she obtained 
kindness of him ; and he speedily gave 
her her things for purification, with 
such things as belonged to her, and 
seven maidens, which were meet to be 
given her, out of the king’s house: 
and he preferred her and her maids 
unto the best place of the house of 
the women. 10 Estherhad notshowed 
her people nor her kindred: for Mor- 
decai had charged her that she should 
not show zé. 11 And Mordecai walked 
every day before the court of the wo- 
men’s house, to know how Esther did, 
and what should become of her. 12 
Nowwhen every maid’s turn was come 
to go in to king Ahasuerus, after that 
she had been twelve months, accord- 
ing to the manner of the women, (for 
so were the days of their purifications 
accomplished, éo wit, six months with 
oil of myrrh, and six months with 
sweet odours, and with other things 
for the purifying of the women ;) 13 
Then thus came every maiden unto the 
king; whatsoever she desired was given 
herto gowith her out of the house of the 
women unto the king’s house. 
the evening she went, and on the mor- 
row she returned into the second 
house of the women, to the custody of 
Shaashgaz, the king’s chamberlain, 
which kept the concubines: she came 
in unto the king no more, except the 
king delighted in her, and that she 
were called by name. 15 Nowwhen 
the turn of Esther, the daughter of 
Abihail the uncle of Mordecai, who 
had taken her for his daughter, was 
come to go in unto the king, she re- 
quired nothing but what Hegai the 
king’s chamberlain, the keeper of 
the women, appointed. And Esther 
obtained favour in the sight of all 
them that looked upon her. 16 So 
Esther was taken unto king Ahasue- 
rus into his house royal in the tenth 
month, which is the month Tebeth, 
in the seventh year of his reign. 17 
And the king loved Esther above all 
the women, and she obtained grace 
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Esther chosen queen. 


and fayour in his sight more than all 
the virgins; so that he set the royal 
crown upon her head, and made her 
queen instead of Vashti. 18'Then the 
king made a great feast unto all his 
princes and his servants, even Esther’s 
feast; and he made a release to the 
‘provinces, and gave gifts, according to 
the state of the king. 19 And when 
the virgins were gathered together the 
second time, then Mordecai sat in the 
king’s gate. 20 Esther had not yet 
showed her kindred nor her people ; 
as Mordecai had charged her: for 
Esther did the commandment of Mor- 
decai, like as when she was brought 
up with him. 

How God put down one that was high and 
mighty from her seat we read in the chapter 
before, and are now to be told how he ex- 
alted one of low degree, as the virgin Mary 
observes in her song (Luke i. 52) and Han- 
nah before her, 1 Sam. ii. 4—8. Vashti be- 
ing humbled for her height, Esther is ad- 
vanced for her humility. Observe, 

I. The extravagant course that was taken 
to please the king with another wife instead 
of Vashti. Josephus says that when his anger 
was over he was exceedingly grieved that the 
matter was carried so far, and would have 
been reconciled to Vashti but that, by the 
constitution of the government, the judgment 
was irrevocable—that therefore, to make him 
forget her, they contrived how to entertain 
him first with a great variety of concubines, 
and then to fix him to the most agreeable of 
them all for a wife instead of Vashti. The 
marriages of princes are commonly made by 
policy and interest, for the enlarging of their 
dominions and the strengthening of their al- 
liances; but this must be made partly by 
the agreeableness of the person to the king’s 
fancy, whether she were rich or poor, noble 
orignoble. What pains were taken to humour 
the king! As if his power and wealth were 
given him for no other end than that he might 
have all the delights of sense wound up to 
the height of pleasureableness, and exqui- 
sitely refined, though at the best they are but 
dross and dregs in comparison with divine 
and spiritual pleasures. 1. All the pro- 
vinces of his kingdom must be searched for 
fair young virgins, and officers appointed to 
choose them, v. 3. 2. A house (a seraglio) 
was prepared on purpose for them, and a 
person appointed to have the charge of them, 
to see that they were well provided for. 3. 
No less than twelve months was allowed them 
for their purification, some of them at least 
who were brought out of the country, that 
they might be very clean, and perfumed, 
v.12. Even those who were the master- 
pieces of nature must yet have all this help 
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from art to recom 
carnal mind. 4. Aft 
taken them to his bed, | 
cluses ever after, except the king 
any time to send for them (. 14); t 
looked upon as secondary wives, we 
tained by the king accordingly, anc 
not marry. We may see, by this in 
to what absurd practices those can 
were destitute of divine revelation, at 
as a punishment for their idolatry, wer 
up to vile affections. Having broken t 
that law of creation which res 
God’s making man, they broke throu 
other law, which was founded up 
making one man and one woman. Se 
need there was of the gospel of Ch 
purify men from the lusts of the fle 
to reduce them to the original insti 
Those that have learned Christ will th 
a shame even to speak of such things a 
which were done of them, not only in 
but avowedly, Eph. y. 12. 

II. The overruling providence of Go 
bringing Esther to be queen. Had sh 
recommended to Ahasuerus for a wi 
would have rejected the motion with di 
but when she came in her turn, after s 
others, and it was found that thoug! 
of them were ingenious and discreet, gr 
and agreeable, yet Esther excelled th 
way was made for her, even by her 
into the king’s affections and the he 
consequent thereupon. It is certain 
shop Patrick says, that those who 
that she committed a great sin to c 
this dignity do not consider the cus 
those times and countries. Ever 
the king took to his bed was married te 
and was his wife of a lower rank, as 
was Abraham’s; so that, if Esther h 
been made queen, the sons of Jacob n 
say that he dealt with their sister as wi 
lot. Concerning Esther we must obse 

1. Her original and character. (1. 
was one of the children of the ¢ 
Jewess and a sharer with her people it 
bondage. Daniel and his fellows we 
vanced in the land where they were ca’ 
for they were of those whom God sent! 
Jor their good, Jer. xxiv. 5. (2.) She 
orphan; her father and mother were 
dead (v.-7), but, when they had forsake 
then the Lord took her up, Ps. xxvi 
When those whose unhappiness it is 
thus deprived of their parents in 
hood yet afterwards come to be emil 
pious and prosperous, we ought to ta 
tice of it to the glory of that God, ai 
grace and providence, who has taken it 
the titles of his honour to be a Father | 
Satherless. (3.) She was a beauty, 
form, good of countenance; so it i 
margin, v.7. Her wisdom and y 
her greatest beauty, but it is an 
to a diamond to be well set. (4.) Mo 
her cousin-german, was her guar am, | 


her for his own daughter. 
that he designed to make her 
ne t were so, he was to be praised 
pposed not her better preferment. 
be acknowledged in raising up 
the fatherless and motherless; Jet 
encouragement to that picus instance 
y that many who have taken care of 
ation of orphans have lived to see 
jod fruit of their care and pains, abund- 
their comfort. Dr. Lightfoot thinks 
this Mordecai is the same with that 
entioned Ezra ii. 2, who went up to Jeru- 
m with the first, and helped forward the 
lement of his people until the building of 
ple was stopped, and then went back 
ersian court, to see what service he 
themthere. Mordecai being Esther’s 
n or pro-parent, we are told, [1.] How 
e was of her, as if she had been his 
ld (v.11): he walked before her door 
y day, to know how she did, and what 
she had. Let those whose relations 
$s cast upon them by divine Providence 
kindly affectioned to them and soli- 
for them. [2.] How respectful she 
him. Though in relation she was his 
il, yet, being in age and dependence his 
rior, she honoured him as her father—did 
commandment, v.20. ‘This is an example 
orphans; if they fall into the hands of 
se who love them and take care of them, 
t them make suitable returns of duty and 
ection. ‘Lhe less obliged their guardians 
ere in duty to provide for them the more 
ed they are in gratitude to honour and 
their guardians. Here is an instance 
sther’s obsequiousness to Mordecai, that 
did not show her people or her kindred, 
use Mordecai had charged her that she 
uld not, v.10. He did not bid her deny 
© country, nor tell a lie to conceal her pa- 
wes if he had told her to do so, she must 
9t have done it. But he only told her not 
oclaim her country. All truths are not 
@ spoken at all times, though an untruth 
tiot to be spoken at any time. She being 
n in Shushan, and her parents being dead, 
Lt ook her to be of Persian extraction, and 
e was not bound to undeceive them. 
. Her preferment. Who would have 
eht that a Jewess, a captive, an orphan, 
‘born to be a queen, an empress! Yet 
proved. Providence sometimes raiseth 
e poor out of the dust, to set them among 
es, 1 Sam. ii. 8. (1.) The king’s cham- 
n honoured her (v. 9), and was ready 
) serve her. Wisdom and virtue will gain 
spect. Those thatmake sure of God’s favour 
all find favour with man too as far as it is 
ood for them. All that looked upon Esther 
pired her “v. 15) and concluded that she 
he lady that would win the prize, and 
dwin it. (2.) The king himself fell in 
th her. She was not solicitous, as 
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Il. Mordecai’s discovery of A Bae: po: 
but just what was appointed for her (v. 15} 
and yet she was most acceptable. ‘The more 
natural beauty is the more agreeable. The 
king loved Esther above all the women, v. 17. 
Now he needed not to make any further trials, 
or take time to deliberate; he is soon deter- 
mined to set the royal crown upon her head, 
and make her queen, v.17. ‘This was done in 
his seventh year (v. 16) and Vashti was di- 
vorced in his third year (ch. i. 3); so that he 
was four years without a queen. Notice is 
taken, [1.| Of the honours the king put upon 
Esther. He graced the solemnity of her co- 
ronation with a royal feast (v. 18), at which 
perhaps Esther, in compliance with the king, 
made a public appearance, which Vashti had 
refused to do, that she might have the praise 
of obedience in the same instance in which 
the other incurred the blot of disobedience. 
He also granted a release to the provinces, 
either a remittance of the taxes in arrear or 
an act of grace for criminals; as Pilate, at 
the feast, released a prisoner. ‘This was to 
addto the joy. [2.] Of the deference Esther 
continued to pay to her former guardian. 
She still did the commandment of Mordecai, 
as when she was brought up with him, v. 20. 
Mordecai sat in the king’s gate; that was the 
height of his preferment: he was one of the 
porters or door-keepers of the court. Whe- 
ther he had this place before, or whether 
Esther obtained it for him, we are not told; 
but there he sat contentedly, and aimed no 
higher; and yet Esther who was advanced 
to the throne was observant of him. ‘This 
was an evidence of a humble and grateful 
disposition, that she had a sense of his former 
kindnesses and his continued wisdom. It is 
a great ornament to those that are advanced, 
and much to their praise, to remember their 
benefactors, to retain the impressions of their 
good education, to be diffident of themselves, 
willing to take advice, and thankful for it. — 

21 In those days, while Mordecai 
sat in the king’s gate, two of the king’s 
chamberlains, Bigthan and Teresh, of 
those which kept the door, were wroth, 
and sought to lay hand on the king 
Ahasuerus. 22 And the thing was | 
known to Mordecai, who told i¢ unto 
Esther the queen; and Esther cer- 
tified the king thereof in Mordecai’s 
name. 23 And when inquisition was 
made of the matter, it was found out ; 
therefore they were both hanged on 
a tree: and it was written in the book 
of the chronicles before the king. 

This good service which Mordecai did to 
the government, in discovering a plot against 
the life of the king, is here recorded, because 
the mention of it will again occur to his ad- 
vantage. No step is yet taken towards Ha- 


re t of the maidens were, to set herself} man’s design of the Jews’ destruction, but 
artificial beauty ; sne required nothing | several steps are taken tc wards God’s design 
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Mordecai’s discovery of a plot. ESTHER. | 
of their deliverance, and this for one. God 
now gives Mordecai an opportunity of doing 
the king a good turn, that he might have the 
fairer opportunity afterwards of doing the 
Jews a good turn. 1. A design was laid 
against the king by two of his own servants, 
who sought to lay hands on him, not only to 
make him a prisoner, but to take away his 
life, v. 21. Probably they resented some af- 
front which they thought he had given them, 
or some injury which he had done them, 
Who would be great, to be so much the ob- 
ject of envy? Who would be arbitrary, to 
be so much the object of ill-will? Princes, 
above any mortals, have their souls continu- 
ally in their hands, and often go down slain 
to the pit, especially those who caused terror 
in the land of the living. 2. Mordecai got 
notice of their treason, and, by Esther’s 
means, discovered it to the king, hereby con- 
firming her in and recommending himself to 
the king’s favour. How he came to the 
knowledge of it does not appear. Whether 
he overheard their discourse, or whether they 
offered to draw him in with them, so it was 
that the thing was known to him. This ought 
to be a warning against all traitorous and se- 
ditious practices: though men presume upon 
secresy, a bird of the ar shall carry the voice. 
Mordecai, as soon as he knew it, caused it to 
be made known to the king, which ought to 
be an istruction and example to all that 
would be found good subjects not to conceal 
any bad design they know of against the 
prince or the public peace, for it is making 
a confederacy with public enemies. 3. The 
traitors were hanged, as they deserved, but 
not till their treason was, upon search, fully 
proved against them (v. 23), and the whole 
matter was recorded in the king’s journals, 
with a particular remark that Mordecai. was 
the man who discovered the treason. He 
was not rewarded presently, but a book of 
remembrance was written. Thus with re- 
spect to those who serve Christ, though their 
recompence is adjourned till the resurrection 
of the just, yet an account is kept of their 
work of faith and labour of love, which God 
ts not unrighteous to forget, Heb. vi. 10. 
CHAP. III. 


A very black and mournful scene here opens, and which threatens 
the ruin of all the people of God. Were there not some such 
dark nights, the light of the morning would not be so welcome. 
1. Haman is made the king’s favourite, ver.1. II. Mordecai re- 
fuses to give him the honour he demands, ver. 2—4, ILI. Ha- 
man, for his sake, vows to be revenged upon all the Jews, ver. 
5, 6. IV. He, upon a malicious suggestion, obtains an order 
from the king to have them all massacred upon a certain day, 
ver. 7—13. V. This order is dispersed through the kingdom, 
ver. 14, 15. 


FTER these things did king 
Ahasuerus promote Haman the 

son of Hammedatha the Agagite, and 
advanced him, and set his seat above 
all the princes that were with him, 2 
And all the king’s servants, that were 
in the king’s gate, bowed, and rever- 
enced Haman: for the king had so 


reverence. 3 Then the 
vants, which were in the 
said unto Mordecai, Why t 
thou the king’s commandm er 
Nowit came to pass, when the 
daily unto him, and he hearken 
unto them, that they told Ham 
see whether Mordecai’s matters } 
stand: for he had told them t 
was a Jew. 5 And when Hama 
that Mordecai bowed not, nor did 
reverence, then was Haman fu 
wrath. 6 And he thought see 
lay hands on Mordecai alone ; foi 
had showed him the people of - 
decai: wherefore Haman soug 
destroy allthe Jews thatwere thr 
out the whole kingdom of Ahas 
even the people of Mordecai. 


Here we have, fat} 

I. Haman advanced by the prinec 
adored thereupon by the people. Ah 
had lately laid Esther in his bosom, 
had no such interest in him as to” 
friends preferred, or to prevent the pre 
of one who she knew was an enemy 
people. When those that are good | 
great they still find that they cannot ¢ 
nor prevent mischief, as they w 
Haman was an Agagite (an Amalekif 
Josephus), probably of the descen 
Agag, a common name of the pri 
Amalek, as appears, Num. xxiv. 7. 
think that he was by birth a prinee, 
hoiakim was, whose seat was set 
rest of the captive kings (2 Kin 
as Haman’s here was, v.1. The ki 
a fancy to him (princes are not bound | 
reasons for their favours), made 
vourite, his confidant, his prime-mj 
state. Such a commanding inff 
court then had that (contrary to the 
those whom it blessed the cou 
too; for all men adored this risin 
the king’s servants were particularly 
manded to bow before him and to do 
verence (v. 2), and they did so. 
what the king saw in Haman that w: 
mendable or meritorious; it is p t 
was not aman of honour or justice, 
true courage or steady conduct, put. 
and passionate, and revengeful ; ye 
promoted, and caressed, and there wai 
so great as he. Princes’ darlings al 
always worthies. iy 

Il. Mordecai adhering to his 
with a bold and daring resolution, an¢ 
fore refusing to reverence Haman as 
of the king’s servants did, v. 2 
urged to it by his friends, who rer 


ee 


: Weervnciantivest: and conse- 
the danger he incurred if he re- 
y with it; it was as much as 


solence, v.3. They spoke daily 
), to persuade him to conform, 
vain: he hearkened not to them, 


im conscience do it. Doubtless his 


» the subject of discourse, was com- 
ated to pride and envy, that he 
‘pay respect to Haman because, 
re of his alliance to Esther, he was 
aself as much promoted, or to a fac- 
Seditious spirit and a disaffection to’the 
ind his government ; those that would 
best of it looked upon it as his 
k or his want of breeding, called it 
umour, and a piece of affected singularity. 
es not appear that any onescrupled atcon- 
mg to it except Mordecai; and yet his 
$ pious, conscientious, and pleasing 
: for the religion of a Jew forbade him, 
¢ such extravagant honours as were 
i to any mortal man, especially so 
ked aman as Haman was. In the apo- 
mea of this book (ch. xiii. 12— 
i is brought in thus appealing 
im this matter: Thou knowest, Lord, 
neither in contempt nor pride, nor 
y desire of glory, that I did not bow 
Haman, for I could have been 
‘with good will, for the salvation of 
ael, to kiss the soles of his feet; but I did 
¢that I might not prefer the glory of man 
we the glory of God, neither will I worship 
pbut thee. 2. He especially thought it a 
ee of injustice to his nation to give such 
four to an Amalekite, one of that devoted 
ion with which God had sworn that he 
uld have perpetual war (Exod. xvii. 16) 
] concerning which he had given that so- 
m charge (Deut. xxv. 17), Remember what 
ialek did. Though religion does by no 
ans destroy good manners, but teaches us 
render honour to whom honour is due, yet 
character of a citizen of Zion that not 
ly in his heart, but in his eyes, such a Ro 
son as Hamun was is contemned, Ps. xv. 
t those who are governed by principles of 
iscience be steady and resolute, however 
sured or threatened, as Mordecai was. 
(ii. Haman meditating revenge. Some 
it hoped thereby to curry favour with Ha- 
m took notice to him of Mordecai’s rude- 
$$, Waiting to see whether he would bend 
v. 4. Haman then observed it him- 
a was full of wrath, v.5. A meek 
e man would have slighted the 
= and have said, ‘“‘ Let him have his 
mour ; what am I the worse for it?” But 
makes Haman’s proud spirit rage, and 
and boil, within him, so that he becomes 
to himself and all about him. It is 
that Mordecai must die. The 
ust come off that will not bow to Ha- 
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CHAP. IL 


~~ Haman’s malignant proposal. 
man ; if he cannot have his honours, he will 
have his blood. Itisas penal in this court not 
to worship Haman as it was in Nebuchad- 
worth, especially considering | nezzar’s not to worship the golden image 


which he had set-up. Mordecai is a person 
of quality, in a post of honour, and own cou- 
sin to the queen; and yet Haman thinks his 


m plainly that he was a Jew, and | life nothing towards a satisfaction for the 


affront : thousands of innocent and valuable 
lives must be sacrificed to his indignation ; 
and therefore he vows the destruction of all 
the people of Mordecai, for his sake, because 
his being a Jew was the reason he gave why 
he did not reverence Haman. Herem appear 
Haman’s intolerable pride, insatiable cruelty, 
and the ancient antipathy of an Amalekite to 
the Israel of God. Saul the son of Kish, a 
Benjamite, spared Agag, but Mordecai the 
son of Kish, a Benjamite (ch. ii. 5), shall find 
no mercy with this Agagite, whose design is to 
destroy all the Jews throughout the whole king- 
dom of Ahasuerus (v. 6), which, I suppose, 
would include those that had returned to 


their own land, for that was now a province. 


of his kingdom. Come and let us cut them 
off from being a nation, Ps. lxxxiii.4. Nero’s 
barbarous wish is his, that they had all but 
one neck. 


7 Inthefirst month, thatzs,themonth 
Nisan, in the twelfth year of king 
Ahasuerus, they cast Pur, that is, the 
lot, before Haman from day to day, 
and from month to month, to the 
twelfth month, that is, the month 
Adar. 8 And Haman said unto king 
Ahasuerus, There is a certain people 
scattered abroad and dispersed among 
the people in all the provinces of thy 
kingdom ; and their laws are diverse 
from all people; neither keep they the 
king’s laws: therefore it zs not for the 
king’ s profit to suffer them. 9 If it 
please the king, let it be written that 
they may be destroyed: and I will 
pay ten thousand talents of silver to 
the hands of those that have the 
charge of the business, to bring it 
into the king’s treasuries. 10 And 
the king took his rmg from his hand, 
and gave it unto Haman the son of 
Hammedatha the Agagite, the Jews’ 
enemy. 11 And the king said unto 
Haman, The silver is given to thee, 
the people also, to do with them as it 
seemeth goodtothee. 12 Then were 
the king’s scribes called on the thir- 
teenth day of the first month, and 


there was written according to all that - 


Haman had commanded unto the 
king’slieutenants, and tothegovernors 
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Haman obtains leave to slay the Jews. 
that were over every province, and to 
the rulers of every people of every pro- 
vince according to the writing thereof, 
and do every people after their lan- 
guage; in the name of king Ahasue- 
rus was it written, and sealed with 
the king’s ring. 13 And the letters 
were sent by posts into all the king’s 
provinces, to destroy, to kill, and to 
cause to perish, all Jews, both young 
and old, little children and women, in 
one day, even upon the thirteenth day 
of the twelfth month, which zs the 
month Adar, and to take the spoil 
of them for a prey. 14 The copy of 
the writing for a commandment to be 
given in every province, was published 
unto all people, that they should be 
ready against that day. 15 The posts 
- went out, being hastened by the king’s 
commandment, and the decree was 
given in Shushan the palace. And the 
king and Haman sat down to drink; 
but the city Shushan was perplexed. 
Haman values himself upon that bold and 
daring thought, which he fancied well be- 
came his great spirit, of destroying all the 
Jews—an undertaking worthy of its author, 
and which he promised himself would per- 
petuate his memory. He doubts not but to 
find desperate and bloody hands enough to 
cut all their throats if the king will but give 
him leave. How he obtained leave, and com- 
mission to do it, we are here told. He had 
the king’s ear, let him alone to manage him. 
I. He makes a false and malicious repre- 
sentation of the Jews, and their character, to 
the king, v.8. ‘The enemies of God’s people 
could not give them such bad treatment as 
they do if they did not first give them a bad 
name. He would have the king believe, 
1. That the Jews were a despicable people, 
and that it was not for his credit to harbour 
them: “A certain people there is,” without 
name, as if nobody knew whence they came 
and what they were; ‘they are not incorpo- 
rated, but scattered abroad and dispersed in 
all the provinces as fugitives and vagabonds 
on the earth, and inmates in all countries, 
the burden and scandal of the places where 
they live.” 2. That they were 'a dangerous 
people, and that it was not safe to harbour 
them. ‘They have laws and usages of their 
own, and conform not to the statutes of the 
kingdom and the customs of the country ; 
and therefore they may be looked upon as 
disaffected to the government and likely to 
infect others with their singularities, which 
may endin a rebellion.” It is no new thing 
for the best of men to have such invidious 
characters as these given of them; if it beno 
sin to kill them, it is no sin to belie them. 
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II. He bids hig 
all, v. 9. He kn 
hated the Jews, an 
upon them if they mig 
sion: Let it be written 
may be destroyed. Give 
general massacre of all the Je 
man will undertake it shall be eas 
If the king will gratify him in this m 
will make him a present of fen 
talents, which shall be paid into ¢ 
treasuries. This, he thought, wou 
powerful inducement to the king to 
and would obviate the strongest ob 
against him, which was that the gov 
must needs sustain loss in its 
the destruction of so many of its s 
so great a sum, he hoped, would 
lent for that. Proud and malicious n 
not stick at the expenses of their r 
nor spare any cost to gratify it. 
doubt Haman knew how to re-imbu 
self out of the spoil of the Jews, wh 
janizaries were to seize for him (v. 1 
so to make them bear the charges 
own ruin; while he himself hoped 
only a saver but a gainer by the barg 

III. He obtains what he des 
commission to do what he would | 
Jews, v. 10,11 The king was s 
tive to business, and so bewitched 
man, that he took no time to exan 
truth of his allegations, but was as w 
Haman could wish to believe the wo 
cerning the Jews, and therefore he ga 
up into his hands, as lambs to tk 
people are thine, do with them as 
good unto thee. He does not say, “ Ki 
slay them” (hoping Haman’s ow 
thoughts would abate the rigour of 
tence and induce him to sell them for 
but “ Do what thou wilt with them. 
so little did he consider how muchh 
lose in his tribute, and how much 
would gain in the spoil, that he ga 
withal the ten thousand talents: 7 
is thine. Such an implicit confi 
wise he had in Haman, and so 
he abandoned all care of his kingdo 
he gave Haman his ring, his privy 
sign-manual, wherewith to confirm ¥ 
edict he pleased to draw up for this pu 
Miserable is the kingdom that is at 
posal of such a head as this, whiel 
ear only, and a nose to be led by, k 
eyes nor brains, nor searcely a tong 
own. 

IV. He then consults with his soot 
to find out a lucky day for the ¢ 
massacre, v. 7. The resolve was take 
the first month, in the twelfth y 
king, when Esther had been his 
five years. Some day or other 
must be pitched upon; and, as if he 
not but that Heaven would favour his 
and further it, he refers it to the lof, 
to the divine Pravidence, to choose 


to the Jews than to him, for the 
pon the twelfth month, so that Mor- 
Esther had eleven months to turn 
es in for the defeating of the design, 
hey could not defeat it, space would 
for the Jews to make their escape and 
ft for their safety. Haman, though eager 
ave the Jews cut off, yet will submit to 
e laws: of his superstition, and not antici- 
at _the supposed fortunate day, no, not to 
a rhis impaticnt revenge. Probably he 
in some fear lest the Jews should prove 

oo hard for their enemies, and therefore 
jurst , not venture on such a hazardous en- 
rise but under the smiles of a good omen. 
‘may shame us, who often acquiesce not 
th ie directions and disposals of Providence 
7 en they cross our desires and intentions. 
Je that believeth the lot, much more that 
elieveth the promise, will not make haste. 
t see how God’s wisdom serves its own 
murposes by men’s folly. Haman has ap- 
ealed to the lot, and to the lot he shall go, 
h, by adjourning the execution, gives 
ment against him and breaks the neck 


Y. The bloody edict is hereupon drawn up, 
igned, and published, giving orders to the 
pilitia of every province to be ready against 
he thirteenth day of the twelfth month, and, on 
hatday, to murder all the Jews, men, women, 
nd children, and seize their effects, v. 12— 
4, Had the decree been to banish all the 
ws and expel them out of the king’s do- 
ninions, it would have been severe enough ; 
jut surely never any act of cruelty appeared 
o barefaced as this, to destroy, to kill, and 
0 cause to perish, all the Jews, appointing 
em as sheep for the slau ghter without show- 
ng any cause for so doing. No crime is laid 
o their charge; it is not pretended that they 
vere obnoxious to the public justice, nor is 
ny condition offered, upon performance of 
vhich they might have their lives spared ; 
jut die they must, without mercy. Thus 
lave the church’s enemies thirsted after 
lood, the Blood of the saints and the martyrs 
fas Jesus, and drunk of it till they have been 
erfectly intoxicated (Rev. xvii. 6); yet still, 
ike the horse-leech, they cry, Give, give. T his 
ruel offer is ratified with the king’s seal, di- 
ected to the king’s lieutenants, and drawh 
ip in the king’s name, and yet the king 
mows not what he does. Basis are sent out, 
vith all expedition, to carry copies of the de- 
ree to the respective provinces, v. 15. See 
10W restless the malice of the church’s ene- 


mies is: it will spare no pains; it will lose 
10 time. | 
wT. The different temper of the court and 


hereupon. 1. The court was very merry 
ie it: The king and Haman sat down to 
k, 


perhaps to drink “Confusion to all the 
Haman was afraid lest the king’s 
sens should smite him for what he had 
Jone and he should begin to wish it undone 
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to himself, and kept him drinking. This 
cursed method many take to drown their con- 
victions, and harden their own hearts and the 
hearts of othersinsin. 2. The city was very 
sad upon it (and the other cities of the king- 
dom; no doubt, when they had notice of it): 
The city Shushan was perplexed, not only the 
Jews themselves, but all their neighbours that 
had any principles of justice and compassion. 
It grieved them to see their king so abused, 
to see wickedness in the place of judgment 
(Eccl. iii. 16), to see men that lived peaceably 
treated so barbarously ; and what would be 
the consequences of it to themselves they 
knew not. But the king and Haman cared 
for none of these things. Note, It is an ab- 
surd and impious thing to indulge ourselves 
in mirth and pleasure when the church is in 
distress and the public are perplexed. 
CHAP. IV. 


We left God’s Isaac bound upon the altar and ready to be sacri- 
ficed, and the enemies triumphing im the prospect of it; but 
things here begin to work towards a deliverance, and they begin 
at the right end. I. The Jews’ friends lay to heart the danger 
and lament it, ver. 1—4. Il. Matters are concerted between 
Mordecai and Esther for the preventing of it. 1. Esther enquires 
into this case, and receives a particular account of it, ver. 5—7. 
2. Mordecai urges her to intercede with the king for a revocation 
of the edict, ver. 8, 9. III. Esther objects the danger of ad- 
dressing the king uncalled, ver. 10—12. 1V. Mordecai presses 
her to venture, ver. 13, 14. V. Esther, after a religious fast of- 
three days, promises to do so (ver. 15—17), and we shall find that 
she sped well. 


HEN Mordecai perceived all 

that was done, Mordecai rent 

his clothes, and put on sackcloth with 
ashes, and went out into the midst of 
the city, and cried with a loud and 
a bitter cry; 
fore the king’s gate: for none might 
enter into the king’s gate clothed with 
sackcloth. 3 And in every province, 
whithersoever the king’s command- 
ment and his decree came, there was 


great mourning among the Jews, and — 


fasting, and weeping, and wailing; 
and many lay in sackcloth and ashes. 
4 So Esther’s maids and her cham- 
berlains came and told zé her. Then 
was the queen exceedingly grieved ; 
and she sent raiment to clothe Mor- 
decai, and to take away his sackcloth 


from him: but he received 7é not. 
Here we have an account of the general 
sorrow that there was among the Jews upon 
the publishing of Haman’s bloody edict 
against them. It was a sad time with the 
church. 1. Mordecai cried bitterly, rent his 
clothes, and put on sackcloth, v.1, 2. He not 
only thus vented his grief, but proclaimed it, 
that all might take notice of it that he was not 
ashamed to own himself a friend to the Jews, 
and a fellow-sufferer with them, their brother 
and companion in tribulation, how despicable _ 
and how odious soever they were now repre- 
sented by Haman’s faction. It was nobly — 


Grats mourning among it: Jews, 
_ that, in the decision, proved a| again, to prevent which he engrossed him 


2 And came even be-— 
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Mordecai’s application to Esther. ESTHER? °°" "ag 


done thus publicly to espouse what he knew 
tobe arighteous cause, and the cause of God, 
even when it seemed a desperate and a sink- 
ing cause. Mordecai laid the danger to 
heart more than any because he kuew that 
Haman’s spite was against him primarily, and 
that it was for his sake that the res: of the 
Jews were struck at; and therefore, hough 
he did not repent of what some would call 
his obstinacy, for he persisted in it (ch. v. 9), 
yet it troubled him greatly that his people 
should suffer for his scruples, which perhaps 
occasioned some of them to reflect upon him 
as too precise. But, being able to appeal to 
God that what he did he did from a principle 
of conscience, he could with comfort commit 
his own cause and that of his people to him 
that judgeth righteously. God will keep those 
that are exposed by the tenderness of their 
consciences. Notice is here taken of a law 
that none might enter into the king’s gate 
clothed with sackcloth; though the arbitrary 
power of their kings often, as now, set many 
a mourning, yet none must come near the 
king in a mourning dress, because he was 
not willing to hear the complaints of such. 
Nothing but what was gay and pleasant must 
appear at court, and every thing that was me- 
lancholy must be banished thence; all in 
king’s palaces wear soft clothing (Matt. xi. 
8), not sackcloth. But thus to keep out the 
badges of sorrow, unless they could withal 
have kept out the causes of sorrow—to forbid 
sackcloth to enter, unless they could have 
forbidden sickness, and trouble, and death 
to enter—was jest. However this obliged 
Mordecai to keep his distanee, and only to 
come before the gate, not to take his place 
m the gate. 2. All the Jews in every pro- 
vince laid it much to heart, v. 3. They de- 
nied themselves the comfort of their tables 
(for they fasted and mingled tears with their 
meat and drink), and the comfort of their 
beds at night, for they lay in sackcloth and 
ashes. Those who for want of confidence in 
God, and affection to their own land, had 
staid in the land of their captivity, when 
Cyrus gave them liberty to be gone, now 
perhaps repented of their folly, and wished, 
when it was too late, that they had complied 
with the call of God. 3. Esther the queen, 
upon a general intimation of the trouble 
Mordecai was in, was exceedingly grieved, 
v. 4. Mordecai’s grief was hers, such a re- 
spect did she still retain for him; and the 
Jews’ danger was her distress; for, though a 
queen, she forgot not her relation to them. 
Let not the greatest think it below them to 
grieve for the affliction of Joseph, though they 
themselves be anointed with the chief oint- 
ments, Amos vi. 6. Esther sent change of 
raiment to Mordecai, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing and the garments of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness ; but because he would make her 
sensible of the greatness of his grief, and con- 
sequently of the cause of 1t, he received it not, 
but was as one that refused to be comforted. 


5 Then called ? 
one of the king’s chan ns, 
he had appointed to attend upe 
and gave him a commandmel 
Mordecai, to know what it was, 
why it was. 6 So Hatach went: 
to Mordecai unto the street of 
city, which was before the king’s | 
7 And Mordecai told him of all. 
had happened unto him, and of 
sum of the money that Haman 
promised to pay to the king’s ¢ 
suries for the Jews, to destroy th 
8 Also he gave him the copy of 
writing of the decree that was g 
at Shushan to destroy them, tos 
it unto Esther, and to declare #é u 
her, and to charge her that she s. 
go in unto the king, to make suy 
cation unto him, and to make req 
before him for her people. 9. 
Hatach came and told Esther 
words of Mordecai. 10 Again: 
ther spake unto Hatach, and gave 
commandment unto Mordecai; 
All the king’s servants, and the: 
ple of the king’s provinces, do kn 
that whosoever, whether man or 
man, shall come unto the king’ 
the inner court, who is not eal 
there is one law of his to put hin 
death, except such to whom the } 
shall hold out the golden sceptre, 
he may live: but I have not | 
called to come in unto the king ff 
thirty days. 12 And they told 
Mordecai Esther’s words. 13 T 
Mordecai commanded to answer 
ther, Think not with thyself ¢ 
thou shalt escape in the king’s ho 
more than all the Jews. 14 Fo 
thou altogether holdest thy pea 
this time, then shall there enlai 
ment and deliverance arise tothe Ji 
from another place; but thou and 
father’s house shall be destroyed; ; 
who knoweth whether thou art e¢ 
to the kingdom for such a tim 
this? 15 Then Esther bade them 
turn Mordecai this answer, 16 ¢ 
gather together all the Jews that 
present in Shushan, and fast ye 
me, and neither eat nor drink th 
days, night or day: I also 
maidens will fast likewise ; ané 


shel 


aa 


unto the king, which is 
ecording to the law: and if I 
I perish. 17 So Mordecai 
is way, and did according to all 
Usther had commanded him. 


strictly did the laws of Persia confine 
@ Wives, especially the king’s wives, that it 
iS not possible for Mordecai to have a con- 
e with Esther about this important 
but divers messages are here carried 
een them by Hatach, whom the king had 
nted to attend her, and it seems he was 
she could confide in. 
She sent to Mordecai to know more par- 
arly and fully what the trouble was which 
as now lamenting (v. 5) and why it was 
e would not put off his sackcloth. ‘To 
mquire thus after news, that we may know 
e better how to direct our griefs and joys, 
ir prayers and praises, well becomes all 
hat love Sion. If we must weep with those 
eep, we must know why they weep. 
Mordecai sent her an authentic account 
whole matter, with a charge to her to 
cede with the king in this matter: Mor- 
i told him all that had happened unto him 
), what a pique Haman had against him 
ot bowing to him, and by what arts he 
rocured this edict; he sent her also atrue 
of the edict, that she might see what im- 
iment danger she and her people were in, and 
harged her, if she had any respect for him 
ny kindness for the Jewish nation, that 
@ should appear now on their behalf, rectify 
}misinformations with which the king was 
sed upon, and set the matter in a true 
ht, not doubting but that then he would 
ite the decree. 
. She sent her case to Mordecai, that 
ould not, without peril of her life, ad- 
the king, and that therefore he put a 
hardship upon her in urging her to it. 
ly would she wait, gladly would she 
, to do the Jews a kindness; but, if she 
,run the hazard of being put to death as 
lefactor, she might well say, I pray thee 
e excused, and find out some other 
cessor. j 
The law was express, and all knew it, 
whosoever came to the king uncalled 
be put to death, unless he was pleased 
id out the golden sceptre to them, and it 
tremely doubtful whether she should 
him in so good a humour, v. 31. This 
was made, not so much in prudence, for 
8 greater safety of the king’s person, as in 
ide, that being seldom seen, and not with- 
f great difficulty, he might be adored as a 
god. A foolish law it was; for, (1.) It 
the kings themselves unhappy, con- 
them to their retirements for fear they 
dbe seen. This made the royal palace 
better than a royal prison, and the kings 
emselves could not but become morose, 
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Esther urged to petition the king. 
others and a burden to themselves. Many 
have their lives made miserable by their own 
haughtiness and ill nature. (2.) It was bad 
for their subjects; for what good had they of 
a king that they might never have liberty to 
apply to for the redress of grievances and 
appeal to from the inferior judges? It is not 
thus in the court of the King of kings; to 
the footstool of his throne of grace we may at 
any time come boldly, and may be sure of an. 
answer of peace to the prayer of faith. We 
are welcome, not only into the inner court, 
but even into the holiest, through the blood 
of Jesus. (3.)-[t was. particularly very un- 
comfortable for their wives (for there was not 
a proviso in the law to except them), who 
were bone of their bone and flesh of their 


flesh. But perhaps it was wickedly intended 


as much against them as any other, that the 
kings might the more freely enjoy their con- 
cubines, and Esther knew it. Miserable was 
the kingdom when the princes framed their 
laws to serve their lusts. 

2. Her case was at present very discou- 
raging. Providence so ordered it that, just 
at this juncture, she was under a cloud, and 
the king’s affections cooled towards her, for 
she had been kept from his presence thirty 
days, that her faith and courage might be the 
more'tried, and that God’s goodness in the 
favour she now found with the king notwith- 
standing might shine the brighter. It is pro- 
bable that Haman endeavoured by women, 
as well as wine, to divert the king from think- 
ing of what he had done, and then Esther 
was neglected, from whom no doubt he did 
what he could to alienate the king, knowing 
her to be averse to him. 

IV. Mordecai still insisted upon it that, 
whatever hazard she might run, she must 
apply to the king in this great affair, v. 13, 
14. No excuse will serve, but she must ap- 
pear an advocate in this cause ; he suggested 
to her, 1. That it was her own cause, for that 
the decree to destroy all the Jews did not ex- 
cept her: “‘ Think not therefore that thou 
shalt escape in the king’s house, that the pa- 
lace will be thy protection, and the crown 
save thy head: no, thou art a Jewess, and, if 
the rest be cut off, thou wilt be cut off too.” 
It was certainly her wisdom rather to expose 
herself to a conditional death from her hus- 
band than to a certain death from her enemy. 
2. That it was a cause which, one way or 
other, would certainly be carried, and which 
therefore she might safely venture in. “If 
thou shouldst decline the service, enlargement 
and deliverance will arise to the Jews from an- 
other place.” This was the language of a 
strong faith, which staggered not at the pro- 
mise when the danger was most threatening, 
but against hope believed in hope. Instru- 
ments may fail, but God’s covenant will not. 
3. That if she deserted her friends now, 
through cowardice and unbelief, she would 
have reason to fear that some judgment from 
heaven would be the ruin of her and her fa- 
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mily: ‘‘ Thou and thy father’s house shall be 
destroyed, when the rest of the families of the 
Jews shall be preserved.” He that by sinful 
shifts will save his life, and cannot find in his 
heart to trust God with it in the way of duty, 

shall lose it in the way of sin. 4. That di- 
vine Providence had an eye to this in bring- 
ing her to be queen: “‘ Who knows whether 
thou hast come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this ?” and therefore, (1.) “'Thou art bound 
in gratitude to do this service for God and 
his church, else thou dost not answer the 
end of thy elevation.” (2.) “Thou needest 
not fear miscarrying in the enterprise; if God 
designed thee for it, he will bear thee out and 
give thee success.” Now, [1.] It appeared, 

by the event, that she did come to the king- 
dom that she might be an instrument of the 
Jews’ deliverance, so that Mordecai was right 
in the conjecture. Because the Lord loved his 
people, therefore he made Esther queen. 

There is a wise counsel and design in all the 
providences of God, which is unknown to us 
till itis accomplished, but it will prove, in the 
issue, that they are all intended for, and cen- 
tre in, the good of the church. [2.] The pro- 
bability of this was a good reason why she 
should now bestir herself, and do her utmost 
for her people. We should every one of us 
consider for what end-God has put us in the 
place where we are, and study to answer that 
end; and, when any particular opportunity 
of serving God and our generation offers it- 
self, we must take care that we do not let 
it slip ; for we were entrusted with it that we 
might improve it. ‘These things Mordecai 
urges to Esther; and some of the Jewish 
writers, who .are fruitful im invention, add 
another thing which had happened to him 
(v. 7) which he desired she might be told, 

““that going home, the night before, in great 
heaviness, upon the notice of _Haman’s plot, 

he~met three Jewish children coming from 
school, of whom he enquired what they had 
learned that day ; one of them told him his 
lesson was, Prov. iil. 25, 26, Be not afraid of 
sudden fear ; the second told him his was, 
Isa. vili. 10, Take counsel together, and it shall 
come to nought ; the third told him his was 
Isa. xlvi. 4, I have made, and I will bear, 

even I will carry and will deliver you. ‘O the 
goodness of God,’ says Mordecai, ‘ who out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings ordains 
strength!’ ” 

V. Esther hereupon resolved, whatever it 
might cost her, to apply to the king, butnottill 
she and her friends had first applied to God. 
Let them first by fasting and prayer obtain 
God’s favour, and then she should hope to 
find favour with the king, v. 15, 16. She 
speaks here, 

1. With the piety and devotion that became 
an Israelite. She had her eye up unto God, 
in whose hands the hearts of kings are, and 
on whom she depended to incline this king’s 
heart towards her. She went in peril of her 
life, but would think herself safe, and would 
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be easy, when she 2 Wad? 20 
ing of her soul to God and 
under his protection. H 
God’s favour was to be one 
that his people are a pra reopli 
a prayer-hearing God. te ere it 
practice of good people, in extra 
cases, to join fasting with er, al 
of them to join together in ore SI] 
fore, (1.) Desired that Mordecai y oul 
the Jews that were in Shushan oe 
fast and call a solemn assembly, 
the respective synagogues to w ea 
longed, and to pray for her, and t¢ 
solemn fast, abstaining from all set m: 
all pleasant food for three days, and a 
as possible from all food, in token ¢ 
humiliation for sin and in a sense ¢ 
unworthiness of God’s mercy. ‘Thos 
not how to value the divine favou 
grudge thus much labour and s 
the pursuit of it. (2.) She promised # 
and her family would canchty this fast 
apartment of the palace, for she mi 
come to their assemblies; her mai 
either Jewesses or so far Pa Ce the 
joined with her in her fasting and | 
Here is a good example of a mis 
with her maids, and it is worthy to 
tated. Observe also, Those who are ¢ 
to privacy may join their prayers wil 
of the solemn assemblies of God’s — 
those that are absent in body may by 
in spirit. Those who desire, and h 
prayers of others for them, must not 
that this will excuse them from praj 
themselves. 
2. With the courage and resolutic 
became a queen. “ When we ha 
God in this matter, I will go in un 
to intercede for my people. I know 1 
according to the king’s law, but it is ac 
to God’s law; and therefore, whate 
of it, I will ‘venttenel and not count 
dear to me, so that I may serve God 
church, and, if I perish, I perish "> 
lose my life in a better cause. Bette 
duty and die for my people than shrir 
my duty and’ die with them.” She 3 
as the lepers (2 Kings vii. 4): “Jf I. 
I die; if I venture, I may live, and 
life of my people: if the worst come 
worst,” as we say, “JI shall but die.” 
thing venture, nothing win. She sa 
this in despair or passion, but in ak 
lution to do her duty and trust Ged @ 
issue ; welcome his holy will. In @ 
cryphal part of this book (ch. xiii. at 
we have Mordecai’s prayer and E 
this occasion, and both of. cheid p 
lar and pertinent. In the sequel ste 
we shall find that God said not tot 
of Jacob, Seek you me in vain. 


CHAP. V. 


The last news we had of Haman left him in his 
Our last news of queen Esther left her in tears, fasting 
ing. Now this chaptsr brings in, I. Esther 
upon by tho king and henoured with his company 


wu] ies and with great indignation 
for him, ver. 9—14. Thus those that sow 
in joy, bus the triumphing of the wicked is 


that Esther put on her royal 
and stood in the imner court 
ng’s house, over against the 
house: and the king sat upon 
al throne in the royal house, 
nst the gate of the house. 2 
was so, when the king saw Es- 
e queen standing in the court, 
{ she obtained favour in his sight: 
the king held out to Esther the 
sceptre that was in his hand. 
sther drew near, and touched the 
the sceptre. 3 Then said the 
ng unto her, What wilt thou, queen 
r? and what is thy request? it 
be even given thee to the half 
the kingdom. 4 And Esther an- 
d, If ié seem good unto the king 
king and Haman come this 
unto the banquet that I have pre- 
d for him. 5 Then the king said, 
: Haman to make haste, that lie 
ay do as Esther hath said. So the 
and Haman came to the ban- 
et that Esther had prepared. 6 
nd the king said unto Esther at the 
inquet of wine, What is thy peti- 
a and it shall be granted thee: 
1 what is thy request? even to the 
of the kingdom it shall be per- 
rmed. 7 Then answered Esther, 
ae My petition and my request 
8 If I have found favour in the 
of the king, and if it please the 
ng to grant my petition, and to per- 
mm my request, let the king and 
laman come to the banquet that I 
all prepare for them, and I will do 
morrow as the king hath said. 
Here is, I. Esther’s bold approach to the 
=. 1. When the time appointed for 
r ir fast was finished she lost no time, but 
third day, when the impressions of 
fotions were fresh upon her spirit, she 
ressed the kmg. When the heart is en- 


im communion with God it will be 
nboldened in doing and suffering for him. 


ole day and two whole nights, in all 
ath time they did not take any food at all, 

hat this is called three days, as Christ’s 
n the grave so long is. This expost 
ig is by the consideration that on 


ane that the three days’ fast was only. 
= 


do it quickly, 


day clothes. 


wherein I show myself, §c. 


between hope and fear. 


II. The favourable reception which the 
When he saw her she ob- 
The apocryphal 
author and Josephus say that she took two 
maids with her, on one of whom she leaned, 
while the other bore up her train,—that her 
countenance was cheerful and very amiable, 
but her heart was in anguish,—that the 
king, lifting up his countenance that shone 
with majesty, at first looked very fiercely upon 
her, whereupon she grew pale, and fainted, 
and bowed herself on the head of the maid that 
went by her; but then God changed the spi- 
rit of the king, and, in a fear, he leaped from 
his throne, took her in his arms till she came 
to herself, and comforted her with loving 


king gave her. 
tained favour in his sight. 


words. Here we are only told, 


1. That he protected her from the law, and 
assured her of safety, by holding out to her 
the golden sceptre (v. 2), which she thankfully 
touched the top of, thereby presenting herself 
Thus having 
had power with God and prevailed, like Ja- 
He that 
will lose his life for God shall save it, or find 


to him as a humble petitioner. 
cob, she had power with men too. 


it in a better life. 


2. That he encouraged her address (v. 3): 
What wilt thou, queen Esther, and what is thy — 
request ? So far was he from counting her an 
offender that he seemed glad to see her, and 
desirous to oblige her. He that had divorced ~ 
one wife for not coming when she was sent 
for would not be severe to another for coming 
God can-turn 
the hearts of men, cs great men, of those that 
act most arbitrarily, which way he pleases 
Esther feared that she should 
perish, but was promised that she should 
have what she might ask for, though it were 
Note, God in his 
providence often prevents the fears, and out- 
does the hopes, of his people, especially when 
Let us from this 
story infer, as our Saviour does from the 
parable of the unjust judge, an encourage- 
ment to pray always to our God, and not 
faint, Luke xvin. 6—8. 


when she was not sent for. 


towards us. 


the half of the kingdom. 


they venture in his cause. 


the third = the queen made her appearance 
at court. Resolutions which have difficulties 
and dangers to break through should be pur- 
sued without delay, lest they cool and slacken. © 
What thou doest, which must be done boldly, 


Now she put on her royal ap- 
parel, that she might the better recommend 
herself to the king, and laid aside her fast- 
She put on her fine clothes, 
not to please herself, but her husband ; in 
her prayer, as we find in the Apocrypha (Es- 
ther xiv. 16), she thus appeals to God: Thou 
knowest, Lord, I abhor the sign of my high 
estate which is upon my head, in the days 
Let those whose 
rank obliges them to wear rich clothes learn 
hence to be dead to them, and not make them 
their adorning. She stood in the inner court 
over against the king, expecting her doom, 


Hear, olin this 


Haman’s joy and chagrin. 
haughty king says (What is thy petition, and 
what is thy request ? It shall be granted thee), 
and say shall not God hear and answer the 
prayers of his own elect, that cry day and night 
to him? Esther came to a proud imperious 
man; we come to the God of love and grace. 
She was not called; we are: the Spirit says, 
Come, and the bride says, Come. She had 
a law against her; we have a promise, many 
a promise, in favour of us: Ask, and at shall 
be given you. She had no friend to introduce 
her, or intercede for her, while on the con- 
trary he that was then the king’s favourite 
was her enemy; but we have an advocate 
with the Father, in whom he is well pleased. 
Let us therefore come boldly to the throne of 
race. 

3. That all the request she had to make 
to him, at this time, was that he would please 
to come to a banquet which she had prepared 
for him, and bring Haman along with him, 
v. 4,5. Hereby, (1.) She would intimate to 
him how much she valued his favour and 
company. Whatever she had to ask, she de- 
sired his favour above any thing, and would 
purchase it at any rate. (2.) She would try 
how he stood affected to her; for, if he should 
refuse this, it would be to no purpose as yet 
to present her other request. (3.) She would 
endeavour to bring him into a pleasant hu- 
mour, and soften his spirit, that he might 
with the more tenderness receive the impres- 
sions of the complaint she had to make 
to him. (4.) She would please him, by 
making court to Haman his favourite, and 
inviting him to come whose company she 
knew he loved and whom she desired to have 
present when she made her complaint ; for 
she would say nothing of him but what she 
durst say to his face. (5.) She hoped at the 
banquet of wine to have a fairer and more 
favourable opportunity of presenting her pe- 
tition. Wisdom is profitable to direct how 
to manage some men that are hard to deal 
with, and to take them by the right handle. 

4. That he readily came, and ordered Ha- 
man to come along with him (v. 5), which 
was an indication of the kindness he still 
retained for her; if he really designed the 
destruction of her and her people, he would 
not have accepted her banquet. There he 
renewed his kind enquiry (What is thy pe-. 
tition?) and his generous promise, that it 
should be granted, even to the half of the 
kingdom (v. 6), a proverbial expression, by 
which he assured her that he.would deny 
her nothing in reason. Herod used it, Mark 
Vi. 23. 

5. That then Esther thought fit to ask no 
more than a promise that he would please to 
accept of another treat, the next day, in her 
apartment, and Haman with him (v. 7, 8), 
intimating to him that then she would let him 
know what her business was. This adjourn- 
ing of the main petition may be attributed, 
(1.) To Esther’s prudence; thus she hoped 
yet further to win upon him and ingratiate 


ESTHER. 


herself with him. 
her now when she was ¢ 
quest, and she desired to 
time for prayer, that G 
a mouth and wisdom. ‘The 
thus, it is likely, she kne 
taken as an expression of reat 
ence she had for the king, and her y 
ingness to be too pressing upon him. 
is hastily asked is often as hastily 
but what is asked with a pause dese; 
be considered. (2.) To ’s prov 
putting it into Esther’s heart to del 
petition a day longer, she knew not y 
God did, that what was to hap pen 
night intervening between this and to-n 
might further her design and make: 
her success, that Haman might arriy 
highest pitch of malice against Mo. 
might begin to fall before him. Tl 
perhaps blamed Esther as dilatory, an 
of them began to suspect her sincerit! 
least her zeal; but the event disprove 
jealousy, and all was for the best. 
9 Then went Haman forth tha 
joyful and with a glad heart: but: 
Haman saw Mordecai in the i 
gate, that he stood not up, nor) 
for him, he was of indign 
against Mordecai. 10 Ney 
Haman refrained himself: and 
he came home, he sent and ealle 
his friends, and Zeresh his wife. 
And Haman told them of the gle 
his riches, and the multitude 
children, and all the things wherei 
king had promoted him, and he 
had advanced him above the pi 
and servants of the king. 12 Hi; 
said moreover, Yea, Esther the q 
did let no man come in with the 
unto the banquet that she had 
pared but myself; and to morro\ 
I invited unto her also with the 
13 Yet all this availeth me n 
so long as I see Mordecai th 
sitting at the king’s gate. 14 
said Zeresh his wife and all his fr 
unto him, Let a gallows be ma 
fifty cubits high, and to morrow § 
thou unto the king that Mo: 
may be hanged thereon : then g 
in merrily with the king unto 
banquet. And the thing ole 
man; and he caused the gallo 
be made. oa 
This account here given of H, 
comment upon that of Solomon, Pre 
24. Proud and haughty scorner is hi 
that deals in proud wrath. Never ai 
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er that name than Haman, 
and wrath had so much the 
See him, : 
up with the honour of being in- 
her’s feast. He was joyful and 
at it, v. 9. Observe with what 
he speaks of it (v. 12), how he 
self upon it, and hownearhe thinks 
s him to the perfection of felicity, that 
the queen did let no man come with 
to the banquet but his mighty self, 
thought it was because she was ex- 
ely charmed with his conversation that 
t day she had invited him also to come 
the king; none so fit as he to bear the 
apany. Note, Seif-admirers and self- 
ers are really self-deceivers. Haman 
ed himself with the fancy that the queen, 
$ repeated inyitation, designed to ho- 
im, whereas really she designed to ac- 
im, and, in calling him to the banquet, 
call him tothe bar. What magnify- 
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his estate, preferment, and family, as long as 
Mordecai lived and had a place in the king’s 
gate, v. 10O—13. He took notice of his own 
riches and honours, the numerousness of his 
family, and the high posts to which he was 
advanced, that he was the darling of the 
prince and the idol of the court; and yet all 
this avails him nothing as long as Mordecai 


is unhanged. Those that are disposed to be 


uneasy will never want something or other 
to be uneasy at; and proud men, though 
they have much to their mind, yet, if they 
have not all to their mind, it is as nothing to 
them. The thousandth part of what Haman 
had would serve to make a humble modest 
man as much of a happiness as he expects 
from this world; and yet Haman complained 
as passionately as if he had been sunk into 
the lowest degree of poverty and disgrace. 
III. Meditating revenge, and assisted there- 
in by his wife and his friends, v.14. They 
saw how gladly he would dispense with his 


“Haman’s meditated revenge. 
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es do proud men look at their faces | own resolution of deferring the slaughter till 
d how does the pride of their heart | the time determined by the lot, and therefore 
them! Obad. 3. | advised him to take an earnest and foretaste 
Vexing and fretting at the slight that| of the satisfaction he then expected in the 
i put upon him, and thereby made | speedy execution of Mordecai; let him have 


sy to himself and to all about him. 1.) that to please him at the moment; and hay- 


i was as determined as ever. He 


was from a principle of conscience, 
erefore he persevered in it, and would 
e to Haman, no, not when he had 
to fear him and Esther herself com- 
ted him. He knew God could and 
Id deliver him and his people from the 
of Haman, without any such mean and 
¢ expedients to mollify him. Those 
alk in holy sincerity may walk in holy 
, and go on in their work, not fear- 
at man can do unto them. He that 
uprightly walks surely. 2. Haman can 
ill bear it as ever; nay, the higher he is 
up, the more impatient is he of con- 
and the more enraged at it. (1.) It 


a grievous agitation. He was full of 
afin (v. ee yet refrained himself, 
. Gladly would he have drawn his 
and run Mordecai through for affront- 
‘him thus; but he hoped shortly to see 
li with all the Jews, and therefore with 
ado prevailed with himself to forbear 
im. What a struggle had he in 
n bosom between his anger, which 
ed Mordecai’s death immediately (O 
had of his flesh! I cannot be satisfied! 
.31), and his malice, which had de- 
ed to wait for the general massacre! 
orns and snareés are in the way of the 
(2.) It made all his enjoyments 
This little affront which he received 
Mordecai was the dead fly which spoiled 
pot of precious ointment; he himself 
n the presence of his wife and friends, 
erlasting reproach of a proud and dis- 
d mind, that he had no comfort in 


ot up, nor moved for him,v.9. What | 


s his own spirit restless, and put him | 


ing, as he thought, made sure the destruc- 
tion of all the Jews, at the time appointed, 
he will not think scorn, for the present, to 
lay hands on Mordecai alone. 1. For the 
pleasing of his fancy they advise him to get 
a gallows ready, and have it set up before 
his own door, that, as soon as ever he could 
get the warrant signed, there might be no 
delay of the execution; he would not need so 
much as to stay the making of the gallows. 
This is very agreeable to Haman, who has 
the gallows made and fixed immediately; it 
must be fifty cubits high, or as near that as 
might be, for the greater disgrace of Mor- 
decai and to make him a spectacle to every 
one that passed by; and it must be before 
Haman’s door, that all men might take 
notice it was to the idol of his revenge that 
Mordecai was sacrificed and that he might 
feed his eyes with the sight. 2. For the 
gaining of his point they advise him to go 


early in the morning to the king, and get an — 


order from him for the hanging of Mordecai, 
which, they doubted not, would be readily 
granted to one who was so much the king’s 
favourite and who had so easily obtained an 
edict for the destruction of the whole nation 
of the Jews. ‘There needed no feigned sug- 
gestion; it was enough if he let the king 
know that Mordecai, in contemptof the king’s 
command, refused to reverence him. And 
now we leave Haman to go to bed, pleased 
with the thoughts of seeing Mordecai hanged 
the next day, and then going merrily to the 
banquet, and not dreaming of handselling 
his own gallows. 


CHAP. VI. 


{tas a very surprising scene that opens m this chapter Haman,’ 


when be hoped te be Mordecai’s judge, was made his page, (0 
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The record of Mordecai's loyalty. . ESTHER. ae 


bis great confusion and mortification; and thus way was made 
for the defeat of Haman’s plot and the deliverance of the Jews. 
I, The providence of God recommends Mordecai in the night to 
the king’s favour, ver. 1—3. 11. Haman, who came to incense 
the king against him, is employed as an instrument of the king’s 
favour to him, ver. 4—11. III. From this his friends read him 
his doom, which is executed in the next chapter, ver, 12—14. 
And now it appears that Esther’s intercession for her people was 
happily adjourned, ‘* De die in diem”—from day to day, 


QO that night could not the king 
sleep,and hecommanded to bring 
the book of records of the chronicles ; 
and they were read before the king. 
2 And it was found written, that Mor- 
decai had told of Bigthana and Teresh, 
two of the king’s chamberlains, the 
keepers of the door, who sought to lay 
hand on theking Ahasuerus. 3 And the 
king said, What honour and dignity 
hath been done to Mordecai for this ? 
Then said the king’s servants that mi- 
nistered unto him, There is nothing 
done for him. 


How Satan put it into the heart of Haman 
to contrive Mordecai’s death we read in the 
foregoing chapter; how God put it into the 
heart of the king to contrive Mordecai’s 
honour we are here told. Now, if the king’s 
word will prevail above Haman’s (for, though 
Haman bea great man, the king‘in the throne 
must be above him), much more will the cown- 
sel of God stand, whatever devices there are 
in men’s hearts. It is to no purpose there- 
fore for Haman to oppose it, when both God 
and the king will have Mordecai honoured, 
and in this juncture too, when his prefer- 
ment, and Haman’s disappointment, would 
help to ripen the great aitair of the Jewish 
deliverance for the effort that Esther was to 
make towards it the next day. Sometimes 
delay may prove to have been good con- 
duct. Stay awhile, and we may have done 
the sooner. Cunctando restituit rem— He con- 
quered by delay. Let-us trace the steps which 
Providence took towards the advancement of 
Mordecai. 

I. On that night could not the king sleep. 
His sleep fled away (so the word is); and per- 
haps, like a shadow, the more carefully he 
pursued it tke further it went from him. 
Sometimes we cannot sleep because we fain 
would sleep. Even after a banquet of wine 
he could not sleep when Providence had a 
design to serve in keeping him waking. We 
read of no bodily indisposition he was under, 
that might break his sleep; but God, whose 
gift sleep is, withheld it from him. Those 
that are ever so much resolved to cast away 
care cannot always do it; they find it in their 
pillows when they neither expect nor wel- 
come it. He that commanded 127 provinces 
could not command one hour’s sleep. Per- 
haps the charms of Esther’s conversation the 
day before gave occasion to his heart to re- 
proach him for neglecting her, and banish- 
ing her from his presence, though she was 
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the wife or his bosom, fo 
and that might keep hi 
fended conscience can find 
when it will be heard. 
II. When he could not slee 
have the book of records, the. 
reign, read to him, v. 1. Surely he 
design that that should Jull him as! 
would rather fill his head with car 
drive away sleep. But God put it j 
heart to call for it, rather than for m 
songs, which the Persian kings used 
attended with (Dan. vi. 18) and which 
have been more likely to compose } 
rest. When men do that which is 
countable we know not what God j 
by it. Perhaps he would have this bi 
business read to him that he might ir 
time and be forming some useful p 
Had it been king David’s case, he 
have found some other entertainmer t | 
thoughts ; when he could not sleep he 
have remembered God and medi 
him (Ps. Ixiv. 6), and, if he would h: 
any book read to him, it would nay 
his Bible; for in that law did he medite 
and night. r. 
III. The servant that read to 
lighted first on that article which cor 
Mordecai, or, reading long, came f 
length. Among other things it was 
written that Mordecai had discove 
against the life of the king which 
the execution of it, v.2. Mordec 
in such favour at court that the reader. 
designedly pitch upon that place; bi 
vidence directed him to it; nay, if ¥ 
believe the Jews’ tradition (as bishop 
relates it), opening the hook at this p 
turned over the leaves, and would ha 
another part of the book, but the 1] 
back again to the same place where 
it; so that he was foreed to read tha 
graph. How Mordecai’s good sery 
recorded we read ch. ii. 23, and he 
found upon record. a 
IV. The king enquired what hont 
dignity had been done to Mordecai fo 
suspecting that this good service hac 
unrewarded, and, like Pharaoh’s but 
membering it as his fault this day, Gi 
9. Note, The law of gratitude is a 
nature. .We ought particularly to be 
ful to our inferiors, and not to think a 
services such debts to us but that the) 
us indebted to them. ‘Two rules of 
tude may be gathered from the king’ 
here:—1. Better honour than no 
we cannot, or need not, make a recon 
to those who have been kind to u 
us do them honour by acknowledg 
kindnesses and owning our obli 
them. 2. Better late than ne 
have long neglected to make gratef 
for good offices done us, let us at lens 
think ourselves of our debts. 
V. The servants informed him 


Mordecai for that eminent 
e king’s gate he sat before, 
. still sat. Note, 1. It is com- 


reat men to take little notice of 
s. The king knew not whether 
vas preterred or no till his servants 
im. High spirits take a pride in 
eless and unconcerned about those 
‘below them and ignorant of their 
The great God takes cognizance of 
mest of his servants, knows what 
bi done them and what disgrace. 2. 
, modesty, and self-denial, though 
"account of great price, yet com- 
yinie men’s preferment in the 
- Mordecai rises no higher than the 
gate, while proud ambitious Haman 
the king’s ear and heart; but, though 
g rise fast, the humble stand fast. 
on makes proud men giddy, but up- 
i humble in spirit, Prov. xxix. 23. 3. 
and dignity are rated high in the 
ooks. He does not ask, What re- 
hs been given Mordecai? what money? 
state ? but only, What honour ?—a 
thing, and which, if he had not where- 
to support it, would be but a burden. 
he He, ones merits and the best services 
n overlooked and go unrewarded 
smen. Little honour is done to those 
‘bat deserve it, are fittest for it, and 
ld do most good with it. See Eccl. ix. 
16. The acquisition of wealth and ho- 
is usually a perfect lottery, in which 
s that venture least commonly carry off 
est prize. Nay, 5. Good services are 
times so far from being a man’s pre- 
ent that they will not be his protection. 
decai is at this time, by the king’s edict, 
ned to destruction, with all the Jews, 
gh it is owned that he deserved dignity. 
se that faithfully serve God need not 
being thus ill paid. 
And the king said, Who is in the 
tt? Now Haman was come into 
outward court of the king’s house, 
peak unto the king to hang Mor- 
ui on the gallows that he had 
yared for him. 5 And the king’s 
ants said unto him, Behold, Ha- 
1 Standeth in the court. And the 
z said, Let him come in. 6 So 
nan ‘came in. And the king said 
im, What shall be done unto 
man whom the king delighteth to 
ou ? Now Haman thought i in his 
, To whom would the king de- 
‘to do honour more than to. my- 
ne And Haman answered theking, 
man whom the king delighteth 
onour, 8 Let the royal apparel be 
cht which the king wseth to wear, 
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fee asthe jeced on Mordevus. 


and the horse that the king rideth 
upon, and the crown royal which is 


set upon his head: 9 And let this 


apparel and horse be delivered to the. 


hand of one of the king’s most noble 
princes, that they may array the man 
withal whom the king delighteth to 
honour, and bring him on horseback 
through the street of the city, and 
proclaim before him, Thus shall it be 
done to the man whom the king de- 
lighteth to honour. 10 Then the king 
said to Haman, Make haste, and take 
the apparel and the horse, as thou 
hast said, and do even so to Mordecai 
the Jew, that sitteth at the king’s 
gate: let nothing fail of all that thou 
hast spoken. 11 Then took Haman 
the apparel and the horse, and arrayed 


Mordecai, and brought him on horse- — 


back through the street of the city, 
and proclaimed before him, Thus shall 
it be done unto the man whom the 
king delighteth to honour. 


It is now morning, and people begin to 
stir. 

I. Haman is so impatient to get Mordecai 
hanged that he comes early to court, to be 
ready at the king’s levee, before any other 
business is brought before him, to get a war- 
rant for his execution (v. 4), which he makes 
sure that he shall have at the first word, 
The king would gratify him in a greater 
thing than that; and he could tell the king 
that he was so confident of the justice of his 
request, and the king’s favour to him in it, 
that he had got the gallows ready: one 
word from the king would complete his sa- 
tisfaction. 

II. The king is so impatient to have Mor- 
decai honoured that he sends to know who 
is in the court that is fit to be employed in 
it. Word is brought him that Haman is in 
the court, v. 5. Let him come in, says the 
king, the fittest man to be made use of both 
in directing and in dispensing the king’s fa- 
vour; and the king knew nothing of any 
quarrel he had with Mordecai. Haman is 
brought in immediately, proud of the honour 
done him in being admitted into the king’s 
bed-chamber, as it should seem, before he 
was up ; for let the king but give orders for 
the dignifying of Mordecai, and he will be 
easy in his mind and ‘try to sleep. Now 
Haman thinks he has the fairest opportunity 
he can wish for to solicit against Mordecai ; 
but the king’s heart is as full as his, and it 
is fit he should speak first. 

IfI. The king asks Haman how he should 
express his favour to one whom he had 
marked for a favourite: What shall be done 
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The honour conferred on Mordecai. 


to the man whom the king delights to honour ? 
v. 6. Note, It is a good property in kings, 
and other superiors, to delight in bestowing 
rewards and not to delight in punishing. 
Parents and masters should take a pleasure 
in commending and encouraging that which 
is good in those under their charge. 

1V. Haman concludes that he himself is 
the favourite intended, and therefore pre- 
scribes the highest expressions of honour 
that could, for once, be bestowed upon a 
subject. His proud heart presently sug- 
gested, “To whom will the king delight to 
do honour more than to myself? No one 
deserves it so well as I,” thinks Haman, 
‘nor stands so fair for it.” See how men’s 
pride deceives them. 1. Haman had a bet- 
ter opinion of his merits than there was 
cause for: he thought none so worthy of 
honour as himself. It is a foolish thing for 
us thus to think ourselves the only deserving 
persons, or more deserving than any other. 
The deceitfulness of our own hearts appears 
in nothing so much as in the good conceit 
we have of ourselves and our own perform- 
ances, against which we should therefore 
constantly watch and pray. 2. He hada 
better opinion of his interest than there was 
reason for. He thought the king loved and 
vaiued no one but himself, but he was de- 
ceived. We should suspect that the esteem 
which others profess for us is not so great as 
it seems to be or as we are sometimes willing 
to believe it is, that we may not think too 
well of ourselves nor place too much confi- 
dence in others. Now Haman thinks he is 
carving out honour for himself, and there- 
fore does it very liberally, v. 8,9. Nay, he 
does it presumptuously, prescribing honours 
too great to be conferred upon any subject, 
that he must be dressed in the royal robes, 
wear the royal crown, and ride on the king’s 
own horse; in short,.he must appear in all 
the pomp and grandeur of the king himself, 
only he must not carry the sceptre, the em- 
blem of power. He must be attended by 
one of the king’s most noble princes, who must 
be his lacquey, and all the people must be 
made to take notice of him and do him re- 
verence; for he must ride in state through 
the streets, and it must be proclawed before 
him, for his honour, and the encouragement 
of all to seek the ruler’s favour, Thus shall vt 
be done to the man whom the king delights to 
honour, which had the same intention with 
that which was proclaimed before Joseph, 
Bow the knee; for every good subject will 
honour those whom the king delights to ho- 
nour. And shall not every good Christian 
then honour those whom the King of kings 
delights to honour and call the saints that 
are on the earth the excellent ones ? 

V. The king confounds him with a posi- 
tive order that he should immediately go 
himself and put all this honour upon Mor- 
decai the Jew, v. 10. If the king had but 
said, as Haman expected, Thou art the man, 


ESTHER. 


what a fair opportun) 
to do the errand he « 
that, to grace the solem 
Mordecai, his sworn enem: 
at the same time! But h 
struck when the king bids him n 
this to be done, but to do 
decai the Jew, the very man h 
all men and whose ruin he was 
ing! Now, it is to no purpose to 
moving any thing to the king agains 
decai when he is the man whom the | 
lights to honour. Solomon says, T) 
of the king is unsearchable (Prov. xx\ 
it is not unchangeable. hie 
VI. Haman dares not dispute nors 
as seem to dislike the king’s order, b 
the greatest regret and reluctance ima 
brings it to Mordecai, who I suppos 
more cringe to Haman now 
done, valuing his counterfeit re 
than he had valued his concea 
The apparel is brought, Mordecai is | 
up, and rides in state through the: 
cognized as the king’s favourite, v. 
is hard to say which of the two put. 
force upon himself, proud Haman in: 
this honour upon Mordecai, or hum 
decai in accepting it: the king woul 
so, and both must svbmit. Upo 
count it was agreeable to Mordecai 
an indication of the king’s favour, 
hope that Esther would. prevail for 
versing of the edict against the Jews 
12 And Mordecai came age 
king’s gate. But Haman haste 
house mourning, and having I 
covered. 13 And Haman t 
resh his wife and all his frie 
thing that had befallen him 
said his wise men and Zeresh: 
unto him, If Mordecai be of th 
of the Jews, before whom th 
begun to fall, thou shalt not 
against him, but shalt sureb y 
fore him. 14 And while the 
yet talking with him, came th 
chamberlains, and hasted t 
Haman unto the banquet that 
had prepared. ‘ht 


We may here observe, AY. 

I. How little Mordecai was puffed 
his advancement. He came 
king’s gate (v. 12); he returne 
and the duty of it immediately 
his business as closely as he ha 
fore. Honour is well bestowed 0 
are not made proud and idle by if, 
not think themselves above their by 

Il. How much Haman was 
with his disappointment. He | 
it. To wait upon any man, 
decai, and at this time, when 
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nged, was enough to break 

as he had. He hasted to 
ing, and having his head co- 
that looked upon himself as 
a manner condemned. What 
t done him to stoop thus to Mor- 
s he ever the worse for it? Was 
he himself proposed to be done 
e king’s most noble princes ? Why 
id he grudge to do it himself? 
will break a proud man’s heart 
ould not break a humble man’s 
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How his doom was, out of this event, 
0 him hy his wife and his friends: “If |! 
be, as they say he is, of the seed of 
ore whom thou hast begun to fall, 
ut in a point of honour, never ex- 
“prevail against him; for thou shalt 
_ before him,” v. 13. \ Miserable 
s were they all; they did not ad- 
a to repent, and ask Mordecai’s par- 
s bad design against him, but fore- 
destiny as fatal and unavoidable. Two 
foresaw :—1. That Haman would 
pointed in his enterprise against the 
“Thou shalt not prevail to root out 
pple. Heaven plainly fights against 
2. That he himself would be de- 
: Thou shalt surely fall before him. 
sst between Michael and the dragon 
be a drawn battle ; no, Haman must 
fore Mordecai. ‘Two things they 
ed their prognostications upon :—(1.) 
ordecai was of the seed of the Jews ; 
ews their enemies sometimes called 
jut formidable Jews they sometimes 
them. Theyare a holy seed, a praying 
|, in covenant with God, and a seed that 
rd hath all along blessed, and there- 
let not their enemies expect to triumph 
them. (2.) Haman had begun to fall, 
therefore he was certainly a gone man. It 
observed of great court-favourites 
ah once they have been frowned upon 
oe fallen utterly, as fast as they rose; 
s true of the church’s enemies that when 
ins with them he will make an end. 
or God his work is perfect. 
‘How seasonably he was now sent for 
fe banquet that Esther had prepared, v. 
€ thought it seasonable, in hopes it 
“Tevive his drooping spirits and save 
honour. But really it was sea- 
lle because, his spirits being broken by 
e disappointment, he might the more 
run down by Esther’s complaints 
‘him. The wisdom of God is seen in 
‘the means of his church’s deliverance 
anifest his own glo 
CHAP. VII. 


attend the second banquet to which the king and 
= imyited: and there, I. Esther presents her petition 
for her life and the life of her people, ver. 1—4, 
ly tells the king that Haman is the man who designed 
in and the rnin of all her friends, ver.5,6. UI. The king 
up orders for the hanging of Haman upon the gal- 
that he had prepared for Mordecai, which was done accord- 
7-10. And thus, by the destruction of the plotter, a 
‘wae taken towards the defeating of the plot. 
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ae ae ii CHAP. VIL x ws Hama: oclcenicsd by: ethos: ee 
O the king and Haman came to 


banquet with Esther the queen. 
2 And the king said again unto Esther 
on the second day at the banquet of 
wine, W hat is thy petition, queen Est- 
her? and it shall be granted thee: and 
what ts thy request? and it shall be 
performed, even to the half of the king- 
dom. 3 Then Esther the queen an- 
swered and said, If I have found fa- 
vour in thy sight, O king, and if it 
please the king, letmy life be given me 
at my petition, and my people at my 


request: 4 For weare ‘sold, I andmy — 


people, to be destroyed, to be slain, 
and to perish. But if we had been 
sold for bondmen and bondwomen, I 
had held my tongue, although the ene- 
my could not countervail the king’s 
damage. 5 Then the king Ahasuerus 
answered and said unto Esther the 
queen, Who is he, and where is he, 
that durst presume in his heart to do 
so? 6 And Esther said, The adver- 
sary and enemy és this wicked Ha- 
man. Then Haman was afraid before 
the king and the queen. 

The king in humour, and Haman out of 
humour, meet at Esther’s table. Now, 

I. The king urged Esther, a third time, to 
tell him what her request was, for he longed 
to know, and repeated his promise that it 
should be granted, v. 2. If the king had now 
forgotten that Esther had an errand to him, 
and had not again asked what it was, she 
could scarcely have known how to renew it 
herself; but he was mindful of it, and now 
was bound with the threefold cord of a pro- 
mise thrice made to favour her. 

II. Esther, at length, surprises the king 
with a petition, not for wealth or honour, or 
the preferment of some of her friends to some 
high post, which the king expected, but for 
the preservation of herself and her country- 
men from death and destruction, v. 3, 4. 

1. Even a stranger, a criminal, shall be 
permitted to petition for his life; but that a 
friend, a wife, should have occasion to pre- 
sent such a petition was very affecting: Let 
my life be given me at my petition, and my peo- 
ple at my request. Two things bespeak lives 
to be very precious, and fit to be saved, if 
innocent, at any expense :—(1.) Majesty. Ii 
it be a crowned head that is struck at, it is 
time to stir. Esther’s was such: “ Let my 
life be given me. 1f thou hast any affection 


1, | for the wife of thy bosom, now is the time to 


show it ; for that is the life that lies at stake.” 
(2.) Multitude: If they be many lives, very 
many, and those no way forfeited, that are 
aimed at, no time should be lost nor pains 
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- that bloody edict against the Jews. 


filled his heart. 
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: Aah SS oe hig Dende tan 
‘Tne king incens ed against Hama: eet er eee 
apared to prevent the mischief. “ It is not] kin 


a friend or two, but my people, a whole 
nation, and a nation dear to me, for the 
saving of which I now intercede.” 

2. To move the king the more she sug- 
gests, (1.) That she and her people were 
bought and sold. They had not sold them- 
selves by any offence against the govern- 
ment, but were sold to gratify the pride and 
revenge of one man. (2.) That it was not 


their liberty only, but their lives that were 


sold. ‘‘ Had we been sold” (says she) ‘‘ into 
slavery, I would not have complained ; for in 
time we might have recovered our liberty, 
though the king would have made but a bad 
bargain of it, and not have increased his 
wealth by our price. Whatever had been 
paid for us, the loss of so many industrious 
hands out of his kingdom would have been 
more damage to the treasury than the price 
would countervail.” To persecute good peo- 
ple is as impolitic as it is impious, and a ma- 
nifest. wrong to the interests of princes and 
states ; they are weakened and impoverished 
by it. But this was not the case. We are 
sold (says she) to be destroyed, to be slain, and 
to perish ; and then it is time to speak. She 
refers to the words of the decree (ch. iii. 13), 
which aimed at nothing short of their de- 
struction ; this would touch in a tender part 
if there were any such in the king’s heart, 
and would bring him to relent. 

III. The king stands amazed at the re- 
monstrance, and asks (v. 5), ‘‘ Whois he, and 
where is he, that durst presume in his heart to 
do so? What! contrive the murder of the 
queen and all her friends? Is there such a 
man, such a monster rather, in nature? Who 
is he, and where is he, whose heart has filled 
him to do so ?”’ Or, Who hath filled his heart. 
He wonders, 1. That any one should be so 
bad as to think such a thing ; Satan certainly 
2. 'That any one should be 
so bold as to do such a thing, should have 
his heart so fully set in him to do wickedly, 
should be so very daring. Note, (1.) It is 
hard to imagine that there should be such 
horrid wickedness committed in the world as 
really there is. Who, where is he, that dares, 
presumes, to question the being of God and 
his providence, to banter his oracles, profane 
his name, persecute his people, and yet bid 
defiance to his wrath? Such there are, to 
think of whom is enough to make horror take 
hold of us, Ps. cxix. 53. (2.) We sometimes 
startle at the mention of that evil which yet 
we ourselves are chargeable with. Ahasue- 
rus is amazed at that wickedness which he 
himself was guilty of; for he consented to 
Thou 
art the man, might Esther too truly have said. 

IV. Esther plainly charges Haman with 


- it before his face: ‘‘ Here he is, let him speak 


for himself, for theréfore he is invited: The 
adversary and enemy is this wicked Haman 
(v. 6); it is he that has designed our murder, 
and, which is worse, has basely drawn the 


the king. 8 Then the king r 


King 1n- 

of his crime, ignore 
V. Haman is sa 
danger: He was afr 
queen ; and it was time for 
the queen was his prosec 
judge, ee his yin conse 
against him; and the surprisi 
of Providence against tae 
ing could not but increase his fea 
has little joy of his being invited 
quet of wine, but finds himself in s' 
he thought himself in the fulness of his 
ciency. He is cast into a net by his own 


7 And the king arising | 
banquet of wine in his wrath 
the palace garden: and Haman 
up to make request for his life to 
her the queen; for he saw that 
was evil determined against | 


out of the palace garden ir to 
place of the banquet of wine ; 
man was fallen upon the bed 
Esther was. Then said the ki 
he force the queen also befo 
the house? As the word we 
the king’s mouth, they cove 
man’s face. 9 And Harbonah 
the chamberlains, said before 
Behold also, the gallows fifi 
high, which Haman had made for 
decai, who had spoken good 
king, standeth in the house of Hi 
Then the king said, Hang him | 
on. 10 So they hanged Hama 
the gallows that he had preps 
Mordecai. Then was the king 
pacified. ete ad 
Here, I. The king retires in ¢ 
rose from table in a great passion, 
into the palace garden to cool himse 
consider what was to be ea 0.\Ta 
not for his seven wise counsellors 1 
the times, being ashamed to c 
about the undoing of that which he 
done without their knowledge 
but he went to walk in the gard 
to compare in his thoughts what Es 
now informed him of with what had 
passed between him and Haman. A 
may suppose him, 1. Vexed at himsel 
he should be such a fool as to doom a 
less nation to destruction, and his o 
among the rest, upon the base s 
of a self-seeking man, without 
the truth of his allegations. ‘TI 
things with self-will reflect upon # 
wards with self-reproach. 2. V. 
man whom he had laid in his bos 
should be such a villain as to abuse 


sek 


. him to draw him to consent to so 
da measure. When he saw himself 
ed by one he had caressed he was full 
indignation at him; yet he would say 
ing till he had taken time for second 
ts, to see whether they would make 
; matter better or worse than it first ap- 
ared, that he might proceed accordingly. 
hen we are angry we should pause awhile 
re we come to any resolution, as those 
have a rule over our own spirits and are 
ned by reason. 

Haman becomes a humble petitioner 
the queen for his life. He might easily 
eive by the king’s hastily flying out of 
room that there was evil determined against 
For the wrath of a king, such a king, 
the roaring of a lion and as messengers 
ath; and now see, 1. How mean Ha- 
looks, when he stands up first and then 
down at Esther’s feet, to beg she would 
re his life and take all he had. ‘Those that 
nost haughty, insolent, and imperious, 
en they are in power and prosperity, are 
only the most abject and poor-spirited 
the wheel turns upon them. Cowards, 
y Say, are most cruel, and then conscious- 
of their cruelty makes them the more 
rdly. 2. How great Esther looks, who 
e had been neglected and doomed to 
aughter tanquam ovis—as a sheep ; now 
‘sworn enemy owns that he lies at her 
rey, and begs his life at her hand. Thus 
God regard the low estute of his hand- 
iden and scatter the proud in the imagina- 
n of their hearts, Luke i. 48, 51. Compare 
this that promise made to the Philadel- 
church (Rev. iii. 9), I will make those 
e synagogue of Satan to come and to 
ip before thy feet and to know that I 
loved thee. The day is coming when 
that hate and persecute God’s chosen 
would gladly be beholden to them. 
us of your ow. Father Abraham, send 
rus. The upright shall have dominion in 
orning. ; 

. The king returns yet more exaspe- 
against Haman. ‘The more he thinks 
/ him the worse he thinks of him and of 
he had done. It was but lately that 
NY thing Haman said and did, even that 
ich was most criminal, was taken well and 
rued to his advantage; now, on the 
y, what Haman did that was not only 
mocent, but a sign of repentance, is ill taken, 
without colour of reason, construed to 
dvantage. He lay interror at Esther’s 
beg for his life. What! (says the 
will he force the queen also before me 
house? Not that he thought he had 
ch intention, but having been musing 
aman’s design to slay the queen, and 
ag him in this posture, he takes occa- 
from if thus to vent his passion against 
an, as a man that would not scruple at 
atest and most impudent piece of 
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CHAP. VII. Haman hanyed upon his own gallows. 


and to slay her with me in the house; wiil he 
in like manner force her: What! ravish ber 
first and then murder her ? 
design upon her life may well be suspected 
to have a design upon her chastity.’ 

IV. Those about him were ready to be the 
instruments of his wrath. ‘he courtiers that 
adored Haman when he was the rising sun 
set themselves as much against him now 
that he is a falling star, and are even glad of 
an occasion to run him down: so little sure 
can proud men be of the interest they think 
they have. 1. As soon as the king spoke an 
angry word they covered Haman’s face, as a 
condemned man, not worthy any more either 
to see the king or to be seen by him; they 
marked him for execution. ‘Those that are 
hanged commonly have their faces covered. 
See how ready the servants were to take the 
first hint of the king’s mind in this matter. 
Turba Rome sequitur fortunam, ut semper et 
odit damnatos—The Roman populace change 
as the uspects of fortune do, und always op- 
press the fallen. If Haman be going down, 
they all ery, “ Down with him.” 2. One of 
those that had been lately sent to Haman’s 
house, to fetch him to the banquet, informed 
the king of the gallows which Haman had 
prepared for Mordecai, v. 9. Now that Mor- 
decai is the favourite the chamberlain ap- 
plauds him—he spoke good for theking; and, 
Haman being in disgrace, every thing is 
taken notice of that might make against him, 
incense the king against him, and fill up the 
measure of his iniquity. 

V. The king gave orders that he should 
be hanged upon his own gallows, which was 
done accordingly, nor was he so much as 
asked what he had to say why this judgment 
should not be passed upon him and execu- 
tion awarded. ‘he sentence is short— Hang 
him thereon ; and the execution speedy—So 
they hanged Haman on the gallows, v. 10. 
See here, 1. Pride brought down. He that 
expected every one to do him homage is now 
made an ignominious spectacle to the world, 
and he himself sacrificed to justice who dis- 
dained that less than a whole nation should 
be sacrificed to his revenge. God resists the 
proud; and those whom he resists will find 
him irresistible. 2. Persecution punished. 
Haman was upon many accounts a wicked 
man, but his enmity to God’s church was 
his most provoking crime, and for that the 
God to whom vengeance belongs here reckons 
with him, and, though his plot was defeated, 
gives him according to the wickedness of his 
endeavours, Ps. xxvill. 4. 3. Mischief re- 
turned upon the person himself that con- 
trived it, the wicked snared in the work of his 
own hands, Ps. vii. 15, 16; ix. 15,16. Ha- 
man was justly hanged on the very gallows he 
had unjustly prepared for Moidecai. If he 
had not set up that gallows, perhaps the king 
would not have thought of ordering him to 
be hanged; but, if he rear a gallows for the 


ness. “ He designed to slay the queen, | man whom the king delights to honour, the 
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Esther and Mordecai enriched. 


thought 1s very natural that he should be 
ordered to try it himself, and see how it fits 
him, see how he likes it. The enemies of 
God’s church have often been thus taken in 
their own craftiness. In the morning Ha- 
man was designing himself for the robes and 
Mordecai for the gallows; but the tables are 
turned : Mordecai has the crown, Haman 
the cross. The Lord is known by such judg- 
ments. See Prov. xi. 8; xxi. 18. 

Lastly, The satisfaction which the king 
.ad in this execution. Then wus the king’s 
wrath pacified, and not till then. He was as 
well pleased in ordering Haman to be hanged 
as in ordering Mordecai to be honoured. 
Thus shall it be done to the man whom the 
king delights to take vengeance on. God 
saith of wicked men (Ezek. v. 13), I will 
cause my fury to rest upon them, and I will be 
comforted. 

CHAP. VIII. 


We left the plotter hanging, and are now to see what becomes of 
his plot. I. His plot was to raise an estate for himself; and 
all his estate, being confiscated for treason, is given to Esther 
and Mordecai, ver. 1,2. Il. His plot was to ruin the Jews; and 
as to that, 1. Esther earnestly intercedes for the reversing of the 
edict against them, ver. 3—6. 2. It is in effect done by another 
edict, here published, empowering the Jews to stand up in. their 
own defence against their enemies, ver, 7—14, III. This occa- 
sions great joy to the Jews and all their friends, ver. 15—17. 


N that day did the king Ahasue- 

rus give the house of Haman the 
Jews’ enemy unto Esther the queen, 
And. Mordecai came before, the king; 
for Esther had told what he was unto 
her. 2 And the king took off his ring, 
which he had taken from Haman, and 
gave it unto Mordecai. And Esther 
set Mordecai over the house of Ha- 
man. 

It was but lately that we had Esther and 
Mordecai in tears and in fears, but fasting 
and praying; now. let us see how to them 
there arose lightin darkness. Here is, 1. Est- 
her enriched. Haman was hanged as a trai- 
tor, therefore his estate was forfeited to the 
crown, and the king gave it ail to Esther, in 
recompence for the fright that wicked man 
had put her into and the vexation he had 
created her, v. 1. His houses and lands, 
goods and chattels, and all the money he had 
heaped up while he was prime-minister of 
state (which, we may suppose, was no little), 
are given to Esther; they are all her own, 
added to the allowance she already had. 
Thus is the wealth of the sinner laid up for 
the just, and the innocent divides the silver, 
Prov. xii. 22; Job xxvii. 17, 18. What Ha 
man would have done mischief with Esther 
will do good with; and estates are to be va- 
lued as they are used. 2. Mordecai advanced. 
His pompous procession, this morning, 
through the streets of the city, was but a 
sudden flash or blaze of honour; but here 
we have the, more durable and gainful, pre- 


ferments to which he was. raised, which yet ; 
the other happily madeway for. (1.) Heis now 


owned as the queen’s cousin, which till now. 
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voip — had ben 

or aught. that appears,. th 
know. So humble, so mo 
Mordecai, and ‘so far from. being 
of a place at court, that he conceale 
lation to the queen: and hero 

him as her guardian, and. 
her interest for an 
Who but Mordecai oul eile 
notice of so great an’ honour?) 
was brought before the iagitulne 
we say, to kiss his hand ; for now, at: 
Esther had told what he was to her; 0 
near a-kin to her, but the best— 
had in the world; who took care of her 
she was an orphan, and) one whe m. $i 
respected as.a father. Now the k 
himself, for his wife’s sake, more 
than he thought he had been to deli 
doing honour to Mordecai. How g 
the merits-of that man to whom bi 
and queen did in effect owe their live 
brought before the king, to him n 
he bowed; and’ did’ Teverencey 
would not'to Hamanian Aw Ag 
king makes him lord: privy-seabin: 
of Haman. Ail the trust he had reps 
Haman, and all the power-he had giv 
are here transferred’ to Mor décal 
ring which he had taken from F 
gave to Mordeeai, and made this t 
ble manas much his favourite, his 
and his agent, as ever that ro 
wretch was; a happy change ht 1e 
his boson friends: and so, no doubt 
his people soon found it. a ! 
makes him her steward, for the mai 
of Haman’s estate, and for gettin; 
ing possession of it: She set 
the house of Haman. See the van 
up treasure upon earth; he that fe 
riches knoweth not who shall gat 
xxxix. 6), not only whether he shall Ue 
man or a fool (Keci. ii. 19), Ht 
shall be a friend ‘or an enemy. W. 
little pleasure, nay, with what cons 
tion, would Haman have look 
tate if he couid have foreseen th 
the man he hated aboye all me 
should have rule over all that wh 
laboured, and thought that ‘hes 
self wise! It is our ieee 
make sure those riches wh 
behind, but will'go with us 


3 And Hsther Het yet 
fore the king, and fell Fel ith 
and. besought, hima, with. tes 
away themuschief of Haman 
ite, and his device that’ h 
vised against the Jews. 4 
king held ont the golden 
ward, Esther,: oe 
stood before the king, — n 
If it please the king, and 7 


our in his sight, and the 
right before the king, and 
pleasing in his eyes, let it be 
_ to reverse the letters devised 
Jaman the son of Hammedatha 

gagite, which he wrote to de- 
troy the Jews which are in all the 
ing’s provinces: 6 For how can I 
dure to see the evil that shall come 
ito my people ? or how can I endure 
) see the destruction of my kindred ? 
“Then the king Ahasuerus said unto 
isther the queen and to Mordecai the 
ew, Behold, I have given Esther the 
ouse of Haman, and him they have 
anged upon the gallows, because he 
id his hand upon the Jews. 8 Write 
e also for the Jews, as it liketh you, 
\ the king’s name, and seal 7é with 
ie king’s ring: for the writing which 
; written in the king’s name, and 
saled with the king’s ring, may no 
van reverse. 9 Then were the king’s 
cribes called at that time in the third 
1onth, that 7s, the month Sivan, on 
le three and twentieth day thereof ; 
id it was written according to all 
yat Mordecai commanded unto the 
ews, and to the lieutenants, and the 
eputies and rulers of the provinces 
hich are from India unto Ethiopia, 
hundred twenty and seven pro- 
mees, unto every province according 
) the writing thereof, and unto every 
ople after their language, and to the 
ews according to their writing, and 
scording to their language. 10 And 
wrote in the king Ahasuerus’ name, 
id sealed zé with the king’s ring, and 
nt letters by posts on horseback, and 
ders on mules, camels, and young 
omedaries: 11 Wherein the king 
anted the Jews which were in every 
y to gather themselves together,and 
stand for their life, to destroy, to 
ay, and to cause to perish, all the 


i 


em for a prey, 


le elfth month, which is the month 
dar. 13 The copy of the writing for 
commandment to be given in every 


/ 
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province was published unto all peo- 
ple, and that the Jews should be ready 
against that day to avenge themselves 
on their enemies. 14 So the posts 
that rode upon mules and camels went 
out, being hastened and pressed on 
by the king’s commandment. And 
the decree was given at Shushan the 
palace. . 


Haman, the chief enemy of the Jews, was 
hanged, Mordecai and Esther, their chief 
friends, were sufficiently protected; but many 
others there were in the king’s dominions 
that hated the Jews and desired their ruin, 
and to their rage and malice all the rest of 
that people lay exposed; for the edict against 
therm was still in force, and, in pursuance of 
it, their enemies would on the day appointed 
fall upon them, and they would be deemed 
as rebels against the king and his govern. 
ment if they should offer to resist and take 
up arms in their own defence. For the pre- 
venting of this, 

I. The queen here makes intercession with 
much affection and importunity. She came, 
a second time, uncalled into the king’s pre 
sence (v. 3), and was as before encouraged to 
present her petition, by the king’s holding 
out the golden scéptre to her, v. 4. Her 
petition is that the king, having put away 
Haman, would put away the mischief of 
Haman and his device against the Jews, that 
that might not take place now that he was 
taken off. Many a man’s mischief survives 
him, and the wickedness he devised operates 
when he is gone. What men project and 
write may, after their death, be either very 
profitable or very pernicious. It was there- 
fore requisite in this case that, for the defeat- 
ing of Hatnian’s plot, tney should apply to 
the king for a further act of grace, that by 
anotner edict he would reverse the letters 
devised by Haman, and which he wrote (she 
does not say which the king consented to and. 
confirmed with his own seal; she leaves it to 
his own conscience to say that), by which he 
took an effectual course to destroy the Jews 
in all the king’s provinces, v.5. If the king 
were indeed, as he seemed to be, troubled 
that such a decree was made, he could not 
do less than revoke it; for what is repent- 
ance, but undoing, to the utmost of our power, 
what we have done amiss? 1. This petition 
Esther presents with much affection: She 


9) ver of the people and province that | fell down at the king’s feet and besought him 
ould assault them, both little ones| 
d women, and fo take the spoil of 


with tears (v. 3), every tear as précious as 
any of the pearls with which she was adorned. 
It was time to be earnest when the church of 


‘ 12 Upon one day | God lay at stake. Let none be so great as to” 
) all the provinces of king Ahasuerus, | be unwilling to stoop, none so merry as to be 
umely, upon the thirteenth day of | unwilling to weep, when theréby they may 


do any service to God’s church and people. 
Esther, though safe herself, fell down, and 
begged with tears for the deliverance of her: 
people. 2. She expresses it with great sub- 


ity 
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mission, and a profound deference to the | 
king and his wisdom and will (v. 5): Jf it) 
please the king and if I have found favour in 
his sight—and again, ‘“ If the thing itself 
seem right and reasonable before the king, 
and if I that ask it be pleasing in his eyes, 
let the decree be reversed.” Even when we 
have the utmost reason and justice on our 
side, and have the clearest cause to plead, yet 
it becomes us to speak to our superiors with 
humility and modesty, and all possible ex- 
pressions of respect, and not to talk like 
demandants when we are supplicants. There 
is nothing lost by decency and good breed- 
ing. “As soft answers turn away wrath, so 
soft askings obtain favour. 3 She enforces 
her petition with a pathetic plea: ‘‘ For how 
ean I endure to see the evil that shall come 
upon my people? Little comfort can I have 
of my own life if I cannot prevail for theirs: 
as good share in the evil myself as see it 
come upon them; for how can I endure to see 
the destruction of my kindred, that are dear 
to me?’’ Esther, a queen, owns her poor 


kindred, and speaks of them with a very |, 


tender concern. Now it was that she mingled 
her tears with her words, that she wept and 
made supplication; we read of no tears when 
she begged for her own life, but, now that 
she was sure of that, she wept for her people. 
Tears of pity and tenderness are the most 
Christ-like. Those that are truly concerned 
for the public would rather die in the last 
ditch than live to see the desolations of the 
church of God and the ruin of their country. 
Tender spirits cannot bear to think of the 
destruction of their people and kindred, and 
therefore dare not omit any opportunity of 
giving them relief. 

II. The king here takes a course for the 
preventing of the mischief that Haman had 
designed. 1..The king knew, and informed 
the queen, that, according to the constitution 
of the Persian government, the former edict 
could not be revoked (v. 8): What is written 
in the king’s name, and sealed with the king’s 
ring, may not, under any pretence whatso- 
ever, be reversed. This was a fundamental 

‘article of their magna charta, that no law or 
decree, when once it had passed the royal 
assent, could be repealed or recalled, no 
judgment vacated, no attainder reversed, Dan. 
vi. 15. This is so far from bespeaking the 
wisdom and honour of the Medes and Per- 
sians that really it bespeaks their pride and 
folly, and consequently their shame. It is 
ridiculous in itself for any man, or company 
of men, to pretend to such an iufallibility of 
wisdom as to foresee all the consequences of 
what they decree; and therefore it is unjust, 
and injurious to mankind, to claim such a 
supremacy of power as to make their decrees 
irrevocable, whether the consequences prove 
good or bad. ‘This savours of that old pre- 
sumption which ruined us all: We will be as 
gods. Much more prudent is. that proviso 
of our constitution, that no law can, by any 


words or sanctions w! 
repealable, any more thé 
able. Cujus est instruere, 
the right to enact implies’ 
It is God’s prerogative not to rep 
say what can never be altered or 
Yet he found an expedient to un¢ 
vices of Haman, and defeat his’ 
signing and publishing another 
authorize the Seve to stand upon th 
fence, vim vi repellere, et invasorem ¢ 
—to oppose force to force, and desi 
assailant. This would be their effectu 
curity. The king shows them that h 
done enough already to convince ther 
he had a concern for the Jewish nati 
he had ordered his favourite to be h 
because he laid his hand upon the Jeu 
and he therefore would do the utme 
could to protect them; and he leaves 
fully with Esther and Mordecai to u 
name and power for their deliverance 
fore he had left it with Haman to w 
nameand power for their destruction: “ 
for the Jews as it liketh you (v. 8), sa 
the honour of our constitution. Let # 
chief be put away as effectually as 1 
without reversing the letters.” ne 
taries of state were ordered to attend t 
up this edict on the twenty-third day 
third month (v. 9), about two month 
the promulgation of the former, b 
months before the time set for its exe 
it was to be drawn up and published 
respective languages of all the 
Shall the subjects of an earthly p 
his decrees in a language they under 
and shall God’s oracles and laws be 
up from his servants in an unknown t0 
It was to be directed to the proper of 
every province, both to the justices of 
and to the deputy-lieutenants. I 
carefully dispersed throughout all th 
dominions, and true copies sent by ex 
to all the provinces. The purport 
decree was to commission the Je 
the day which was appointed for 
struction, to draw together in a bod 
own defence. And, (1.) To stand fe 
life, that, whoever srg Bri it 
be at their peril. (2.) They might n 
act defensively, but might esta. ” 
and cause to perish, all the power J 
that would assault them, men, wome 
children (v. 11), and thus to avenge 

on their enemies (v. 13), and, if they p 
to enrich themselves by their ae 
they were empowered to take the § 
them for a prey. Now, [1.] This show 
kindness to the Jews, and sufficien 
vided for their safety; for the latter 
would be looked upon as a tacit. rev 
of the former, though not in expressior 
[2.] It shows the absurdity of that 
of their constitution that none of the 
edicts might be repealed; for it laid t 
here under a necessity of enacting a ¢ 
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So that both sides took up 
authority, and yet against his 
o better could come of men’s 
to he wise above what is given 
eat expedition was used in dis- 
s decree, the king himself bemg 
it should come too Jate and any 
should be done to the Jews by virtue 


It was therefore by the king's com- 
, as well as Mordecai’s, that the | 
ers were hastened and pressed on (v. | 
41 had swift beasts provided them, rv. 10. 
Mot a time to trifle when so many lives 


danger. 

And Mordecai went out from 
resence of the king in royal ap- 
of blue and white, and with a 
own of gold, and with a gar- 
of fine linen and purple: and the 
Shushan rejoiced and was glad. 
Jews had light, and gladness, 
y,and honour. 17 And in every 
ce, and in every city, whither- 
er the king’s commandment and 
ecree came, the Jews had joy 
gladness, a feast and a good day. 
many of the people of the land 
e Jews ; for the fear of the Jews 
pon them. ¢ 


was but a few days ago that we had 

ai in sackcloth and all the Jéws in 
7; but here is a blessed change, Mor- 
iim purple and all the Jews in joy. See 
xx. 5,11, 12. 1. Mordecai in purple, 
~ Having obtained an order for the re- 


f o all the Jews, he was easy, he parted | jury 


mourning weeds, and put on the} 
, which either belonged to his | 
‘or wnich the king appointed him as a| 
i His robes were rich, blue and | 
e, of fine linen and purple; so was his | 
zit was of gold. These are things 
taking notice of, but as they were 
of the king’ s favour, and that the fruit | 
's favour to his church. It is well | 
a land when the ensigns of dignity are 
sthe ornaments of serious piety The 
was sensible of its advantage in | 
mt of Mordecai, and therefore | 
and was glad, not only pleased in 
with the advancement of virtue, but 
ing itself, in particular, better times, 
so good a man was entrusted with 
Haman was hanged; and, when the 
perish, there is shouting, Pri. xi. 10. 
decai was preferred ; and, when the righ- 
mS are in authority, the people rejoice. 2. 
ews in joy, v. 16,17. The Jews, who 
go were under a dark cloud, dejected 
ed, now had light and gladness, 


as 


mer decree before the notice of this | 


- 
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nions, ewoen the Jews and | they had not been threatened and in distress 


they would not have had occasion for this 


extraordinary joy. ‘Thus are God’s people 


sometimes made fo sow in tears that they may 
reap in so much the more joy. The sudden- 
ness and strangeness of the turn of affairs in 
their favour added much to their joy. They 
were like those that dream: then was their 
mouth filled with laughter, Ps. exxvi. 1, 2 
One good effect of this deliverance was that 
many of the people of the land, that were con- 
siderate, sober, and well inclined became 
| Jews, were proselyted to the J ewish religion, 
renounced idolatry, and worshipped the true 
God only. Haman thought to extirpate the 
Jews, but it proves, in the issue, that their 


numbers are greatly mcreased and many — 


added to the church. Observe, When the 
Jews had joy and gladness then many of the 
people of the land became Jews. ‘he holy 
cheerfulness of those that profess religion is 
a great ornament to their profession, and wil! 
invite and encourage others to be religious. 
The reason here given why so many became 
Jews at this time is because the fear of the 
Jews fell upon them. When they observed how 
wonderfully divine Providence had owned 
them and wrought for them in this critical 
juncture, (1.) They thought them great, and 
considered those happy that were among 
them ; and therefore they came over to them, 
as was foretold, Zech. viii. 23. We will ga 
with you, Sor we have heard, we have seen, 
that God is with you, the shield of your help, 
and the sword of your excellency, Deut. xxxii. 
29. When the church prospers, and is smiled 
upon, many will come into it that will be shy 
of it whenit is in trouble. (2.) They thought 
them formidable, and considered those miser- 
able that were against them. They plainly 
saw in Haman’s fate that, if any offered in- 
to the Jews, it was at their peril; and 
| therefore, for their own security, they joined 
themselves to them. It is folly to think of 
contending with the God of Israel, and 
therefore it is wisdom to think of submitting 
to him. 
CHAP. IX. 


| We left two royal edicts in force, both given at the court of Shw- 
shan, one bearing date the thirteenth day of the first month, ap- 
Pointing that on the thirteenth day of the twelfth month thea 
ext eusuing all the Jews should be killed ; another bearing date 
the urenty- -third day of the third mouth, empowering the Jews, 
on the day appointed for their slaughter, to draw the sword in 
their own defence and make their part good against their eneanes 
zs well as they could. Great expectation there was, no doubt, 
of this day, and the issue of it. The Jews’ cause was to be tried 
by battle aod the day was fixed for the combat by authority. 
Their enemies resolved not to lose the advantages given them by 
the first edict, in hope to overpower them by numbers ; the Jews 
relied on the goodness of their God and the justice el thebs cause, 
and resolved to make their utmost efforts against their enemies. 
The day comes at leagth; and here we are told, J. What a glo- 
Tious day it was, tbat year, to.the Jews, and the two days fu 
lowing—a day of victory and triumph, both in the city Shushaa 
and in all the rest of the King’s provinces, ver. 1—19. Il. What 
a memorable day it was made to posterity, by an annual feast, 
in commemoration of this great deliverance, called ** the feast of 
Purim,” ver. 20—32. 


OW in he twelfth month, that 
is, the month Adar, on the thir- 


teenth day of the same, when the king’s 
our, a feast and a good day. If| commandment and his decree drew - 
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near to be put in execution, in the day ; 
that the enemies of the Jews hoped 
to have power over them, (though it 
was turned to the contrary, that the 
Jews had rule over them that hated 
them;) 2 The Jews gathered them- 
selves together in their cities through- 
out all the provinces of the king Aha- 
suerus, to lay hand on such as sought 
their hurt: and no man could with- 
stand them; for the fear of them fell 
upon all people. 3 And all the rulers 
of the provinees, and the lieutenants, 
and the deputies, and officers of the 
king, helped the Jews; because the 
fear of Mordecai fell upon. them. 4 
For Mordecai was great in the king’s 
house, and his fame went out through- 
out all the provinces: for this man 
Mordecai waxed greater and greater. 
5 Thus the Jews smote all their ene- 
mies with the stroke of the sword, and 
slaughter, and destruction, and did 
what they would unto those that hated 
‘them. 6 And in Shushan the palace 
the Jews slew and destroyed five hun- 
dred men. 7 And Parshandatha, and 
Dalphon, and Aspatha, 8 And Pora- 
tha, and Adalia, and Aridatha, 9 And 
Parmashta, and Arisai, and Aridai, 
and Vajezatha, 10 The ten sons of 
Haman the son of Hammedatha, the 
enemy of the Jews, slew they ; but on 
the spoil laid they not their hand. 11 
On that day the number of those that 
were slain in Shushan the palace was 
brought before the king. 12 And the 
king said unto Esther the queen, The 
Jews have slain and destroyed five 
hundred men in Shushan. the palace, 
and the ten sons of Haman; what 
have they done in the rest of the 
king’s proyinces? now what is thy 
petition ? and it shall be granted thee: 
or what ts thy request further? and it 
shall be done. 13 Then said Esther, 
If it please the king, let it be granted 
to the Jews which are in Shushan to 
do to morrow also according unto this 
day’s decree, and let Haman’s ten 
sons be hanged upon the gallows. 14 
And the king commanded it so to be 
done; and the decree was given at 
Shushan ; and they hanged Haman’s 
ten sons. 15 For the Jews that were 


in Shushan gat 
gether on the for 
the month Adar, : 
dred men at Shushan; but « 
prey they laid not their hand. 16 
the other Jews that were in thek 
provinces gathered themselves’ 
ther, and stood for their lives,and 
rest from their enemies, and sle 
their foes seventy and five thous 
but they laid not their hands on 
prey, 17 On the thirteenth day oj 
month Adar; and on the fourtes 
day of the same rested they, and m 
it a day of feasting and gladness. 
But tae Jews, that ae us 
assembled together on the thirtee 
day thereof, and on the fourtee 
thereof; and on the fifteenth da 
the same they rested, and mad 
a day of feasting and gladness. 
Therefore the Jews. of the villa 
that dwelt in the unwalled to) 
made the fourteenth day of the mx 
Adar a day of gladness and feas' 
and a good day, and of sending: 
tions one to, another, a 


We have here a decisive. battle fough 
tween the Jews and their enemies, in W 
the Jews were victorious. Neither sid 
surprised ; for both had notice of it 
enough before, so that it was a fair t 
skill between them. Nor could eithe 
call the other rebels, for they were both 
ported by the royal authority. @ 

I. The enemies of the Jews were th 
gressors. They hoped, notwithstandin 
latter edict, to have power over them, Wi 
tue of the former (v. 1), and made as 
upon them accordingly ; they form 
selves into bodies, and joined in con 
against them, to seek their hurt, v. 
Chaldee paraphrase says that none 
against the Jews but Amalekites 
were infatuated, and had their hea 
ened, as. Pharaoh’s against. Isra 
up arms to their own destruction. 
such an inveterate implacable mz 
the Jews that Haman’s fall, and - 
advancement, instead of conyine 
did but exasperate them, and mak 
more outrageous and resolute to c 
throats. The sons of Haman, 
vowed to. avenge their father’s death, 
pursue his designs, which they call noi 
brave, whatever hazards they run; a 
strong party they had formed both. im 
shan and in the-provinces in order here 
Fight, they would, though they p j 
Providence fight against them ; and 
were infatuated to their own destruc a 


Te 


ld have sat stili, and attempted no- | 

inst the people of God, not a hair 
i head would have fallen to the ground: 
they cannot persuade themselves to do 
; they must be meddling, though it prove 
their own ruin, and roll a burdensome 
is which will return upon them. 


But the Jews were the conquerors. 


t very day when the king’s decree for 
ir destruction was to be put’in execution, 
d which the enemies thought would have 
n their day, proved God’s day, Ps. xxxvii. 
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3. It was turned to the contrary of what 
as expected, and the Jews had rule over those 
hated them, v. 1. Weare here told, 

. What'the Jews did for themselves (v. 
is gathered themselves together in their 


ies, embodied, and stoed upon their defence, 

ring violence to none, but bidding defi- 
ice to all: If they had not had an edict to 
arrant them, they durst not have done it, 
at, being so supported, they strove lawfully. 
iad they acted separately, each family apart, 
ey would ‘have been an easy prey to their 
jemies ; but acting in concert, and gathering 
wether in'their cities, they strengthened one 
jother, and durst face their enemies. Vis 
uta fortior—forces act most powerfully when 
bined. Those that write of the state of 
, Jews at this day give this asa reason why, 
ough they are very numerous in many 
ts, and very rich, they are yet so despica- 
é, because they are generally so selfish that 
y cannot incorporate, and, being under 
curse of dispersion, they cannot unite, 
or (as here) gather toyether, for, if they could, 
ley might with their numbers and wealth 
jreaten the most potent states. 

2. What the rulersof the provinces did 
yr them, under the influence of Mordecai. 
Il the officers of the king, who, by the 
loody edict, were ordered to help forward 
lei destruction (ch: iti. 12, 13), conformed 
sthe latter edict (which, being an estopel 
Zainst an estopel, had set the matter at 
and left them at liberty to observe 
h they pleased) and helped the Jews, 
ch turned the scale on their side, v. 3. 
provinces’ would’ generally do as the 
s of the provinces inclined, and therefore 
favouring the Jews would greatly fur- 
x them. But why did they help them? 
if because they had any kindness for them, 
yecause the fear of Mordecai fell upon 
‘he having manifestly the countenance 
of God and the king. They all sawit 
interest to help: Mordecai’s friends be- 
he was not only great in the king’s 
e, and caressed by the courtiers (as many 
vho' have! no intrinsic worth to’ support 
reputation), but his fame for wisdom 
rtue went out thence throughout all the 
mces: inall places he was extolled as a 
man. He was looked upon also asa 
mgiman; and one that waxed greater and 
ter (v. 4), and therefore for fear of him 
king’s officers helped the Jews: Great 
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The Jews avenged. 
men may, by their inflaer.ce, do a great deal 
of good; many that fear not God will stand 
in awe of them. 

3. What God did for them: he struck all 
people with a fear of them (v. 2), as the Ca- 
naanites were made afraid of Israel (Josh. ii. 
9, v. 1), so that, though they had so much 
hardiness as to assault them, yet they had 
not courage to prosecute the assault. ‘Their 
hearts failed them when they came to engage, 
and none of the men of might could find their 
hands. 

4. What execution they did hereupon: 
No man could withstind them (v. 2), but 
they did what they would to those that hated 
them, v. 5. So strangely were the Jews 
strengthened and animated, and their ene- 
mies weakened and dispirited, that none of 
those! who had marked themselves for their 
destruction escaped, but they smote them 
with the stroke of the sword. Particularly, 
(1.) On the thirteenth day of the month 
Adar they slew in the city Shushan 500 men 
(v. 6) and the ten sons of Haman, v. 10. The 
Jews, when’ on the feast of Purim they read 
this book of Esther, oblige themselves to read 
the names of Haman’s ten sons all in one 
breath, without anv pause, because they say 
that they were all killed together, and all 
gave up the ghost just in the same moment. 
—Buxt. Synag. Jud. c: 24. The Chaldee para- 
phrase says that, when these'ten'were slain, 
Zeresh, with seventy more of his children, 
escaped, and afterwards begged their bread 
from door to door. (2.) On the fourteenth 
day they slew in Shushan 360 more, who had 
escaped the sword on the former day of exe- 
cution, v. 15. This’ Esther obtained leave of 
the king for them to do, for the greater ter- 
ror of their enemies, and the utter crushing 
of that malignant party of men. The king 
had taken account of the numbers that were 
put to the sword the first’ day (v. 11), and told 
Esther (v. 12), and asked her what more she 
desired. “Nothing,” says she, “but com- 
mission to do such another day’s work.” 


Ksther surely was none of the bloou-thirsty, | 


none of those that delight in slaughter, but 
she had’ some'very good reasons that moved 
her'to make this request. She also desired 


that the dead bodies of Haman’s ten’ sons ~ 


might be hanged up on the gallows on which 
their father was’ hanged, for the greater dis- 
grace of the family and terror of the party 
(wv: 13), and it was done’ accordingly, v. 14. 
It is supposed that they were hanged in 
chains and left lianging for some time. (3.) 
The Jews in the country kept to their orders, 
and slew no more of their enemies than what 
were slain’ the thirteenth day, which were in 
all, among: all the provinces, 75,000, v. 16. 
If all these were Amalekites (as'the Jews say), 
surely now it was that the’ remembrance of 
Amalek was utterly put out, Exod. xvii. 14. 
However, that which justifies them in the 
execution of so’ many is that they did it in 
their own just and'necessary defence; they 
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The fens! of Purim. 
stond for their lives, authorized to do so by 
the law of self-preservation, as well as by the 
king’s decree. (4.) In these several execu- 
tions it is taken notice of that on the prey 
they laid not their hand, v. 10, 15, 16. The 
king’s commission had warranted them to 
take the spoil of their enemies for aprey (ch. 
yili. 11), and a fair opportunity they had of 
enriching themselves with it; if Haman’s 
party had prevailed, no doubt, they would 
have made use of their authority to seize the 
goods and estates of the Jews, ch. ii. 13. 
But the Jews would not do so by them, [1.] 
‘That they might, to the honour of their re- 
ligion, evidence a holy and generous con- 
tempt of worldly wealth, in imitation of their 
father Abraham, who scorned to enrich him- 
self with the spoils of Sodom. [2.]That they 
might make it to appear that they aimed at 
nothing but their own preservation, and used 
their interest at court for the saving of their 
lives, not for the raising of their estates. [3.] 
Their commission empowered them to de- 
stroy the families of their enemies, even the 
little ones and the women, ch. vill. 11. But 
their humanity forbade them to do that, 
though that was designed against them. 
They slew none but those they found in 
arms; and: therefore they did not take the 
spoil, but left it to the women and little ones, 
whom they spared, for their subsistence; 
otherwise as good slay them as starve them, 
take away their lives as take away their liveli- 
hoods. Herein they acted with a considera- 
tion and compassion well worthy imitation. 

5. What a satisfaction they had in their de- 
liverance. The Jews in the country cleared 
themselves of their enemies on the thirteenth 
day of the month, and they rested on the 
fourteenth day (v. 17), and made that a 
thanksgiving day, v. 19. 
shan, the royal city, took two days for their 
military execution, so that they rested on the 
fifteenth day, and made that their thanks- 
giving-day, v. 18. Both of them celebrated 
their festival the very day after they had 
finished their work and gained their point. 
When we have received signal mercies from 
God we ought to be quick and speedy in 
making our thankful returns to him, while 
the mercy is fresh and the impressions of it 
are most sensible. 


20 And Mordecaiwrote these things, 
and sent letters unto all the Jews that 
were in all the provinces of the king 
Ahasuerus, both nigh and far, 21 To 
stablish ¢his among them, that they 
should keep the fourteenth day of the 


month Adar, and the fifteenth day of 
22 As the days|the matters of the fastings and 


the same, yearly, 
wherein the Jews rested from their 


enemies, and the month which was| firmed these matters of P 


turned unto them from sorrow to 
joy, and from mourning into a good 
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day: that they should 
of feasting and joy, < 

tions one to another, and gi 
poor. 23 And the Jews un¢ 
to do as they had begun, and as 
decai had written unto them; 2 
cause Haman the son of Ham 
tha, the Agagite, the enemy of a 
Jews, had devised against the Je 
destroy them, and had cast Pur, 
is, the lot, to consume them, ar 
destroy them; 25 But when & 
came before the king, he comma 
by letters that his wicked de 
which he devised against the « 
should return upon his own 
and that he and his sons shou 
hanged on the gallows. 26 W] 
fore they called these days Purim 
the name of Pur. Therefore f 
the words of this letter, and of 
which they had seen concerning 
matter, and which had come 
them, 27 The Jews ordained, 
took upon them, and upon th 
and upon allsuch as jomed 
unto them, so as it should ne 
that they would keep these two 
according to their writing, and ae 
ing to their appoinéed time every 
28 And that these days should 1 
membered and kept throughou 

generation, every family, 
vince, and every city ; and that 
days of Purim should not fail 
among the Jews, nor the mem 
of them perish from their seed. 
Then Esther the queen, the 
of Abihail, and Mordecai the 
wrote with all authority, to coi 
this second letter of Purim. 30 
he sent the letters unto all th 
to the hundred twenty and s 
vinces of the kingdom of Ahasi 
with words of peace and truth, : 
confirm these days of Purim in 
times appointed, according as 
cai the Jew and Esther the queet 
enjoined them, and as they hat 
creed for themselvesand forthe 


cry. 32 And the decree of Esth 


was written in the book. 
We may well imagine how much 


i and Esther were with the triumphs 
Jews over their enemies, and how they 
» the issue of that decisive day with a 
action proportionable to the care and 
oncern with which they expected it. How 
ere their hearts enlarged with joy in God 
nd his salvation, and what new songs of 
vaise were put into their mouths! But here 
e are told what course they took to spread 
ne knowledge of it among their people, and 
) perpetuate the remembrance of it to pos- 
rity, for the honour of God and the encou- 
agement of his people to trust in him at all 
mes. 
I. The history was written, and copies of 
‘were dispersed among all the Jews in all 
le provinces of the empire, both nigh and 
ur, v.20. ‘They all knew something of the 
ory, being nearly concerned in it—were by 
1e first edict made sensible of their danger 
nd by the second of their deliverance; but 
ow this amazing turn was given they could 
ot tell. Mordecai therefore wrote all these 
“ings. And if this book be the same that 
e wrote, as many think it is, I cannot but 
bserve what a difference there is between 
lordecai’s style and Nehemiah’s. Nehe- 
iah, at every turn, takes notice of divine 
rovidence and the good hand of his God 
pon him, which is very proper to stir up 
evout affections in the minds of his readers; 
ut Mordecai never so much as mentions the 
ame of God in the whole story. Nehemiah 
rote his book at Jerusalem, where religion 
as in fashion and an air of it appeared in 
len’s common conversation; Mordecai wrote 
is at Shushan the palace, where policy reigned 
iore than piety, and he wrote according to 
le genius of the place. Even those that 
ave the root of the matter in them are apt to 
se the savour of religion, and let their leaf 
ither, when they converse wholly with those 
at have little religion. Commend me to 
ehemiah’s way of writing; that I would 
pee and yet learn from Mordecai’s that 
en may be truly devout though they do not 
Jound in the shows and expressions of de- 
ition, and therefore that we must not judge 
or despise our brethren. But, because there 
Fe little of the language of Canaan in this 
dok, many think it was not written by Mor- 
cai, but was an.extract out of the journals 
ithe kings of Persia, giving an account of 
e matter of fact, which the Jews themselves 
ew how to comment upon. 
‘Il. A festival was instituted, to be ob- 
rved yearly from generation to generation 
y the Jews, in remembrance of this won- 
tful work which God wrought for them, 
jat the children who should be born might 
ow it, and declare it to their children, that 
ey might set their hope in God, Ps: \xxviii. 
| 7. It would be for the honour of God as 
€ protector of his people, and the honour 
Israel as the care of Heaven, a confirma- 
n of the fidelity of God’s covenant, an in- 
ation to strangers to come into the bonds 
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The feast of Purne. 


of it, and an encouragement to God’s own 
people cheerfully to depend upon his wis- 
dom, power, and goodness, in the greatest 
straits. Posterity would reap the benefit of 
this deliverance, and therefore ought to cele- 
brate the memorial of it. Now concerning 
this festival we are here told, 

1. When it was observed—every year on 
the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the twelfth 
month, just a month before the passover, 
v. 21. Thus the first month and the last 
month of the year kept in remembrance the 
months that were past, even the days when 
God preserved them. They kept two days 
together as thanksgiving days, and did not 
think them too much to spend in praising 
God. Let us not be niggardly in our returns 
of praise to him who bestows his favours so 
liberally upon us. 
keep the day when they fought, but the days 
when they reste. On the fourteenth day 
country-Jews rested, and on the fifteenth 
those in Shushan, and both those days they 
kept. The sabbath was appointed not on the 
day that God finished his work, but on the 
day that he rested from it. The modern 
Jews observe the thirteenth day, the day ap- 
pointed for their destruction, as a fasting- 
day, grounding the practice on v. 31, the 
maiters of their fastings and cry. But that 
refers to what was in the day of their distress 
(ch. iv. 3, 16), which was not to be continued 
when God had turned their fasts into joy and 
gladness, Zech. viit. 19. 

2. How it was called—The feast of Purim 
(v. 26), from Pur, a Persian word which sig- 
nifies a lot, because Haman had by lot deter- 
mined this to be the time of the Jews’ de- 
struction, but the Lord, at whose disposal 
the lot is, had determined it to be the time 
of their triumph. The name of this festival 
would remind them of the sovereign domi- 
nion of the God of Israel, who served his own 
purposes by the foolish superstitions of the 
heathen, and outwitted the monthly prognos- 
ticators in their own craft (Isa. xlvil. 13), 
Srustrating the tokens of the liars and making 
the diviners mad, Isa. xliv. 25, 26. 

3. By whom it was instituted and enacted. 
It was not a divine institution, and therefore 
it is not called a holy day, but a human ap- 
pointment, by which it was made a good day, 
v. 19, 22. (1.) The Jews ordained it, and 
took it upon themselves (v. 27), voluntarily 
undertook to do as they had begun, v. 23. 
They bound themselves to this by common 
consent. (2.) Mordecai and Esther confirmed 
their resolve, that it might be the more bind- 
ing on posterity, and might come well recom- 
mended by those great names. They wrote, 
[1.] With all authority (v. 29), as well they 
might, Esther being queen and Mordecai 
prime-minister of state. It is well when those 
who are in authority use their authority to 
authorize that which is good. [2.] With 
words of peace and truth. ‘Though they wrote 
with authority, they wrote with tenderness, 
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The glory of Mordecuit. 
not imperious, not imposing, but in such, 
language as the council at Jerusalem use in 
their decree (Acts xv. 29): “If you do soand 
so, you shall do well. Fare you well.’ Such 
was the style of these letters, or such the sa- 
lutation or valediction of them : Peace and 
truth be with you. 

4. By whom it was to:be observed—by all | 
the Jews, and by their:seed, and by all such 
asjoined themselves to them, v.27. The ob- 
servance of this feast was to be both universal 
and perpetual; the proselytes must observe 
it, in token of their sincere affection ‘to'the 
Jewish nation and their having united inter- 
ests with them. A coneurrence in joys and 
praises is one’branch of the communion of 
saints. 

5.. Why it was to be observed—that the 
memorial of the great things God had done 
for his church might never perish from their 
seed, v. 28. God does not work wonders for 
a day, but to be had in everlasting remem- 
brance. What he does shall-be for ever, and 
therefore should for ever be had in mind, 
Eccl. iii. 14. In this affair they would re- 
member, (1.) Haman’s bad practices against 
the church, to his perpetual reproach (v. 24) : 
Because he had devised against the Jews to 
destroy them. Let this be kept in mind, that 
God’s people may never be secure, while they 
have such malicious enemies, on whom they 
ought to have a jealous eye. Their enemies 
aim at no less than their destruction ; on God 
therefore let them depend for salvation. (2.) 
Esther’s good services to the church, to her 
immortal honour. When Esther, in peril of 
her life, came before the king, he repealed the 
edict, v.25. This alsomust be remembered, 
that wherever this feast should be kept, and 
this history read in explication of it, this 
which she did might be told for a memorial 
of her. Good deeds done for the Israel of 
God ought to be remembered, for the en- 
couragement of others to do the like. God 
will not forget them, and therefore we must 
not. (3.) Their own prayers, and the an- 
swers given to them (v. 31): The matters of 
their fastings and their ery. The more cries 
we have offered up in our trouble, and the 
more prayers for deliverance, the more we 
are obliged to be thankful to God for deliver- 
ance. Call upon me in the time of trouble, 
and then offer to God thanksgiving. 

6. How it was to be observed. And of 
this let us see, 

(1.) What was here enjoined, which was 
very good, that they should make it, [1.] A 
day of cheerfulness, a day of feastiny and joy 
(v. 22), and a feast was made for laughter, 
Eccl. x. 19. When God gives us cause to 
rejoice why should we not express our joy? 
[2.] A day of generosity, sending portions 
one to another, in token of their pleasantness 
and mutual respect, and their being knit by 
this and other public common dangers and 
deliverances so much the closer to each other 
in love. Friends have their goods in com- 
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mon. {3.1 A day of « 
to the poor. Itis not 
rich neigh)ours only «ti 
tokens, but to the p tl 
xiv. 12,13. ‘Yhose that have: 
must, in token of their gr 
mercy ; and there never wants occas 
the poor we have always-withvus. “4 
giving and almsgiving should go | 
that, when weare rejoicing and b] 
the heart of the poor may rejoice y 
and their loins may blessus. 
(2.) What was added to this, whie 
much better. They always, at the fea; 
the whole story over in the synago 
day, and put up three prayers to Go 
first of which they praise God ‘for co 
then worthy-to attend this divine se 
in the second they thank ‘him for the 
culous preservation of their ancestors 
third they pe him that:they have 
observe another festival in memory ¢ 
bishop Patrick. 
(3.) What it has since degener 
which is much worse. ‘Their o 
acknowledge that this feast is ce 0 
lebrated among them with glutton 
drunkenness, and excess of riot. “Th 
mud says expressly that, in the fea 
rim, a man should drink till he km 
the difference between Cursed be Han 
Blessed be Mordecai. “See what the 
and wicked nature of man often’ bri 
to which was at first well intended :1 
religious feast turned into a 
fect revel, as wakes are among us. 
more purifies the heart and adorns | 
than holy joy; nothing more pol 
heart and reproaches religion than 
mirth and sensual pleasure. Corr 
timi,est pessima—W hat is best b 
corrupted the worst. : 
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This is but a part of a chapter; the rest of it, 
with six chapters. more, being fownl only in 
jected as apocryphal, In these three verses wi 
short hints, 1. Concerning Ahasuerus in the 
mighty priuce he sas, ver.]5)2. 11, Concern 
favourite, what a disunguished blessing he 


ver. 2, 3. 
ND the king Ahasuerus” 
tribute upon the land, a 
the isles of the sea. 2 And all 4 
of his power.and of his might, a 
declaration of the greatness of 
cai, whereunto the king advanet 
are they not written in the be 
the chronicles:of ‘the kings of 
and Persia? 3 For Mordecai th 
was next unto king Ahasuer 
great among the Jews, and ae 
of the multitude of his brethren. 
ing the wealth of his people,and 
ing peace to all his seed. 
We are here told, ; 
I. How great and powerful kin g 
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_ He had a vast dominion, both in 
iment and among the islands, from 
e raised a vast revenue. Besides 
alcustoms which the kings of Persia 
(fizra iv. 13), he laid an additional 
it upon his subjects, to serve for some 


occasion he had for money (v. 1): The 


cere no tribute but what is laid upon it 
‘its representatives, and those of its own 
j00sing, and is not squeezed or oppressed 
y an arbitrary power, as some of the neigh- 
yuring nations are. Besides this instance 
‘the grandeur of Ahasuerus, many more 
ight be given, that were acts of his power 
ud of his might. ‘These however are not 
ought fit to be recorded here in the sacred 
ory, Which is confined to the Jews, and 
lates the affairs of other nations only as 
ey fell in with their affairs; but they are 
ritten in the Persian chronicles (v. 2), which 
e long since lost and buried in oblivion, 
hile the sacred writings live, live in honour, 
id will live till time shall be no more. 
Then the kingdoms of men, monarchs and 
onarehies, are destroyed, and their memorial 
$ perished with them (Ps. ix. 6), the king- 
mm of God among men, and the records of 
at kingdom, shall remain and be as the 
ys of heaven, Dan. ii. 44. 

II. How great and good Mordecai was. 
1. He was great; and it does one good 
see virtue and piety thus in honour (1.) 
é was great with the king, next to him, 
‘one he most delighted and confided in. 
mg had Mordecai sat contentedly in the 
ne’s gate, and now at length he is ad- 
need to the head of his council-board. 
en of merit may for a time seem buried 
ye; but often, by some means or other, 
ey are discovered and preferred at last. 
ie declaration of the greatness to which 
e king advanced Mordecai was written in 
2 chronicles of the kingdom, as very memora- 
2, and contributing to the great achieve- 
ents of the king. He never did such acts 
power as he did when Mordecai was his 
ht hand. (2.) He was great among the 
ws (B. 3), not only great above them, more 
nourable than any of them, but great with 
sm, dear to them, familiar with them, and 


reat 
mg laid a tribute. Happy is our island, 
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joiced in it, and added to it by giving him i 
commanding interest among them and sub- 
mitting all their affairs to his direction. 


‘2. He was good, very good, for he did 


good. This goodness made him truly great, 
and then his greatness gave him an oppor- 
tunity of doing so much the more good. 
When the king advanced him, (1.) He did 
not disown his people the Jews, nor was he 
ashamed of his relation to them, though they 
were strangers and captives, dispersed and 
despised. Still he wrote himself Mordecat 
the Jew, and therefore no doubt adhered to 
the Jews’ religion, by the observances of 
which he distinguished himself, and yet it 
was no hindrance to his preferment, nor 
looked upon as a blemish to him. (2.) He 
did not seek his own wealth, or the raising 
of an estate for himself and his family, which 
is the chief thing most aim at when they get 
into great places at court; but he consulted 
the welfare of his people, and made it his 
business to advance that. His power, his 
wealth, and all his interest in the king and 
queen, he improved for the public good. 
(3.) He not only did good, but he did it in a 
humble condescending way, was easy of ac- 
cess, courteous and affable in his behaviour, 
and: spoke peace to all that made their appli- 
cation to him. Doig good works is the 
best and chief thing expected from those that 
have wealth and power; but giving good 
words is also commendable, and makes the 
good deed the more acceptable. (4.) He did 
not side with any one party of his people 
against another, nor make some his favourites, 
while the rest were neglected and crushed ; 
but, whatever differences there were among 
them, he was a common father to them all, 
recommended himself to the multitude of his 
brethren, not despising the crowd, and spoke 
peace to all their seed, without distinction. 
Thus making himself acceptable by humility 
and beneficence, he was universally accepted, 
and gained the good word of all his brethren. 
Thanks be to God, such a government as 
this we are blessed with, which seeks the wel- 
fare of our people, speaking peace to all their 
seed. God continue it long, very long, and 


grant us, under the happy protection and in- - 


fluence of it, to live quiet and peaceable lives, 


ich respected by them. So far were they 
m envying his preferment that they re-| 
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in godliness, honesty, and charity ! 
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= : 
JESE five books of scripture!which are contained in this thirdvolume and which I have hereendea- 
ured, according to the measure of the gift given to me, to explain and improve, for the tse of 
ose who desire to read them, not only with understanding, but to their edification—though they 
ve the same divine origin, design, and authority, as those that went before, yet, upon some 
, are of a very different nature from them, and from the rest of the sacred writings, such 
riety of methods has Infinite Wisdom seen fit to take in conveying the light of divine revelation 
the children of men, that this heavenly food might have (as the Jews say of the manna) some- 
3 it agreeable to every palate and suited to every constitution. If every eye be not thus 
every mouth will be stopped, and such as perish in their ignorance wiil be left without 
euse. We have piped unto you, and you have not danced ; we have mourned unto you; and you 
re not lamented, Matt. xi. 17. 
I. The books of scripture have hitherto been, for the most part, very plain and easy, narratives 
‘matter of fact, which he that runs may read and understand, and which are milk for babes, 
ch as they can receive and digest, and both entertain and nourish themselves with. The waters 
the sanctuary have hitherto been but to the anclesor to the knees, such as a lamb might wade 
to drink of and wash in ; but here we are advanced to a higher form in God's school, and have 
oks put into our hands wherein are many things dark and Vee to be understood, which we do 
t apprehend the meaning of so suddenly and so certainly as we could wish, the study of which 
juires a more close application of mind, a greater intenseness of thought, and the accomplishing 
a diligent search, which yet the treasure hid in them, when it is found, will abundantly recom- 


nse. The waters of the sanctuary are here /o the Joins, and still as we go forward we shall find © 


s waters still risen in the prophetical books, waters fo swim in (Ezek. xlvii. 3—5), not fordable. 
r otherwise to be passed over—depths in which an elephant will not find footing, strong 
a! for strong men. The same method is observable in the New Testament, where we find the 
ain history of Christ and his gospel placed first in the Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles ; 
en the mystery of both in the Epistles, which are more difficult to be understood ; and, lastly, 
2 prophecies of things to come in the apocalyptic visions. This method, so exactly observed in 
th the Testaments, directs us in what order to proceed both in studying the things of God our- 
yes and in teaching them to others ; we must go in the order that the scripture does ; and where 
n we expect to find a better method of divinity and a better method of preaching? 
1. We must begin with those things that are most plain and easy, as, blessed be God, those 
ings are which are mest necessary to salvation and of the greatest use. We must lay our founda- 


nm firm, in a@ sound experimental knowledge of the principles of religion, and then the super- _ 


ucture will be well reared and will stand firmly. It is not safe to launch out into the deep at 
st, mor to venture into points difficult’and controverted until we have first thoroughly digested 
> elements of the oracles of God and turned them in succum et sanguinem—inio juice and blood. 
1ose that begin their Bible at the wrong end commonly use their knowledge of it in the wrong 
y- And, in training up others, we must be sure to ground them well at first in those truths of 
9d which are plain, and in some measure level to their capacity, which we find they comprehend, 
d relish, and know how to make use of, and not amuse those that are weak with things above 
em, things of doubtful disputation, which they cannot apprehend any certainty of nor advantage 
. Our Lord Jesus spoke the word to the people as they were able to hear it (Mark iv. 33) and 
d many things to say to his disciples which he did not say because as yet they could not bea 
2m, John xvi. 12, 15. And those whom St. Paul could not speak to as unto spiritual—though 
blamed them for their backwardness, yet he ene himself to their weakness, and 
bes to them as unio babes in Christ, 1 Cor. iii- 1, 
2. Yet we must not rest in these things. We eet not be always children that have need of 
ik, but nourished up with that, and gaining strength, we must go on fo perfeciton (Heb. vi. 1), 
t having, by reason of use, our spiritual senses exercised (Heb. v. 14), we may come to full age. 
away childish things, and, forgetling the things which are behind, that is, so well remem: - 
ring th them (Phil. iii. 13) that we need not = still poring over them as those that are ever 


1 Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s Songs. 
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tearning the same lesson, we may reach forth to the things whickt al 
never think to learn above our Bible, as long as we are here in this worl 
getting forward in it. You have'dwelt long enough in this mountain ; no 
iourney onward in the wilderness towards Canaan. Our motto must be F 
And then shall we know if thus, by regular steps (Hos. vi. 3), we follow on to know the Lo r 
what the mind of the Lord is. 4 
_ II. The books of scripture have hitherto, been mostly historreal, pia evacalryi| e matter is of 
ether nature ; it is doctrinal and devotional, preaching and: pretyhie aleeit is way of wri 
as well as in the former, a great deal of excellent knowledge is corned which serves very ¥ 
able purposes. It will be of good use to know not only what othe~s did that went before us, 
how they fared, but what their notions and sentiments were, what their thoughts and affe 
were, that we may, with the help of them, form our minds aright. Plutarch’s Morals are re 
as useful a treasure in the commonwealth of learning as Plutarch’s Lives, and the wise disc 
and discourses of the philosophers as the records of the historians; nor is this: divine phi 
(if I may'so call it), which we have in these books, less needful, nor less serviceable, tothe 
than the sacred) history was. Blessed be God for both. 

Ill. The Jews make these books to be given. by a divine inspiration: somewhat different 
that both of Moses and the prophets. They divided the books.of the Old Testament into the! 
the Prophets, and the m*aIna—/Vritings, which Epiphenius emphatically translates, ypad¢ 
things written, and these books are more commonly, called. among the Greeks “Ayidypa 
Holy writings: the Jews attribute them to that distinet kind of inspiration. which the 
wpa nm—The Holy Spirit. Moses they supposed: to wnite/by the Spinit in a way above a 
other prophets, for wih him God spoke mouth to mouth, even appurently (Num. xii. 2) 
him, that is, conversed with him face éo face, Deut. xxxiv. 10. He was made partaker of d 
revelation (as Maimonides distinguishes, De Fund. Legis, e: 7) per vigiliam—while a 
whereas Gud manifested himself to all the other prophets ina dream or vision : and he adds 
Moses understood the words of prophecy without any perturbation or astonishment of 
whereas the other prophets commonly fainted:and were troubled. But the writers of di 
grapha they suppose to be inspired) in a degree somewhat below that of the other prophets, 
to receive divine revelation, not as'they did by dreams, and visions, and voices, but. 
nides describes it, More Nevochim—part 2.c.45) they perceived some power to rise within 
and rest upon them which urged and enabled: them to write on speak, far above their o 
ability, in psalms or hymns, or in history, or in rules,of good living, still enjoying the 
vigour and use of their senses. Let David himself deseribe if. The Spirit of the Lord sp 
me, and his word was in my tongue; the Godof Israel said, the Ruck of Isvael spoke io me 2 
xxiii. 2,3. This gives such a magnificent account of the inspiration by which. Dayid w: t 
I see not why it should be made inferiorto that of the othen prophets, for Dayidiis expressly 
a prophet, Acts ii. 29, 30. But, since our hand: is in with the Jewish, masters, let us s 
books they account Hagiographa. These five that are now before us come, without disput 
this rank of sacred writers, and the book of the Lamentations,is not unfitly added,to then 
deed the Jews, when they would:speak critically, reckon all those songs which we meet) 
she Old Testament among the Hagiographa; for though they were penned. by prophets 

he direction of the Holy Ghost, yet, because they were not the proper result of avis 
cum—prophetic vision, they were not strictly prophecy. As to the historieal books, th 
guish (but I think it is a distinction without a difference); some of them tiaesassisu alll 
phets, calling them the prophet@ priores—the former prophets, namely, Joshua, Judg 
two books of the Kings; but others they rank among. the Hagiographa, as. the book ¢ 
(which yet is but an appendix to the book of Judges), the two books of. Chronicles, 5 
Nehemiah, and the book of Esther, which last the rabbin have a great value for, and | 
be had in equal esteem with the law of Moses itself, that it shall. last as, long as. that 1 
shall survive the writings of the Prophets. And, das¢ly, they,reckon the book of Daniel ai 
the Hagiographa,+ for which no reason can be given, since he was not inferior. to any, of fl 
phets in the gift of prophecy; and therefore the learned, Mr. Smith thinks, that. thar B 
among the Hagiographical writers was fortuitous and by mistake.t, Mr, Smith, inh 
before quoted, though he supposes this: kind of divine inspiration toh more ‘“‘ pac 

than that which was strictly called prophecy, not acting somueh upon the imagination 
ing itself in the higher and purer faculties of the soul, yet shows:that it manifested itself 
a divine nature, not only as it always elevated pious souls into strains of devotion, ©: 
strangely to dictate matters of true pietyand goodness, but as it came in. asruptly. u 
of those holy men, and transported them from the temper of ming they were Peg 
he 


* See Mr. Smith’s Discourses on Prophecy, c. I. ) + Hil pees ar bliin 
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ittioinetres captivated by the power of some higher light than that which their owr. 
ding commonly poured out upon them; and this, says he, was a kind of vital form to 
ight of divine and sanctified reason which they were perpetually possessed of and that con- 
ame of holiness ‘and goodness which dwelt in their hallowed minds.”” We lave reason to 
the God of Israel who gave such power untomen and has here transmitted to us the blessed 
ets of that power. 
V. The style'and composition of these books are different from those that go before and those 
follow. Our Saviour divides the books of the Old Testament into the Law, the Prophets, 
the Psalms (Luke xxiv. 44), and thereby teaches us to distinguish those books that are 
detical, or metrical, from the Law and the Prophets; and such are all these that are now before 
, except Heclesiastes, which yet, having something restrained in its style, may well ‘enough be 
conedamong'them. They arebooks im verse, according to the ancient rules of versifying, 
h not according to the Greek and Latin prosodies. Some of the ancients call these five books 
econd Peniateuch of the Old Testament,* five sacred volumes which are as the satellites to the - 
books of the law of Moses. Gregory Nazianzen*+ (carm. 33, p. 98) calls these ai orixhoe 
re—the five metrinal books ; first Job (so he reckons them up), then David, then the three of 
mon— Ecclesiastes, the Song, and Proverbs. .Amphilochius, bishop at Iconium, in his iambic 
m to Selewcus, reckons them up particularly, and ‘calls them otixnpds wévre BLBAovs—the five 
e-books. LEpiphanius (lib. de ponder. et mensur.p.533) wévte otixHoEts—the five verse-books. 
d Cyril. Hierosol. Collect. 4, p.30 (mihi—in my copy), calls these five books 7a orixynpa 
books in verse. Polychronius, in his prologue to Job, ‘says that as those that are without call 
eir tragedies and comedies worhtia—poelics, so, in sacred writ, those books which are com- 
in Hebrew metre (of which he reckons Job the first) we call. oriynoa Bx8r1a—books in verse, 
en Kata otixov—according to order. What is written in metre, or rhythm, is so called 
n eTpos—a measure, and a&piOuos—a number, because regulated by certain measures, or 
bers of syllables, which please the ear with their smoothness and cadency, and so insinuate 
matter the more movingly and powerfully into the fancy. Sir William Temple,} in his essay 
n poetry, thinks it is generally agreed to have been the first sort of writing that was used in 
world, nay, that, in several nations, poetical compositions preceded the very invention or 
e of letters. The Spaniards (he says) found in America many strains of poetry, and such as 
ned to flow from a true poetic vein, before any letters were known in those regions. The same 
he) is probable of the Scythians and Grecians : the oracles of Apollo were delivered in verse. 
mer and Hesiod wrote their poems (the very Alcoran of the pagan demonology) many ages 
ore the appearing of any of the Greek philosophers or historians ; and long before them (if we 
give credit to the antiquities of Greece), even before the days of David, Orpheus and Linus 
elebrated poets and musicians in Greece; and at the same time Carmenta, the mother of 
nder, who was the first that introduced letters among the natives of Greece, was so called @ 
ine—from asong, because she expressed herself in verse. And in such veneration was this 
of writing among the ancients that their poets were called va/es—prophets, and their muses 
ere deified. But, which is more certain and considerable, the most ancient composition that we 
eet with in seripture was the song of Moses.at the Red Sea (Exod. xv.), which we find before 
e yery first mention of writing, for that occurs not until Exod. xvii. 14, when God bade Moses 
ea memorial of the war with Amalek. The first, and indeed the true and general end of 
iting, is the help of memory; and poetry does in some measure answer that end, and even in 
ewant of writing, much more with writing, helps to preserve the remembrance of ancient 
gs. The book of the wars of the Lord (Num. xxi. 14), and the book of Jasher (Josh. x. 13, 
m. i. 18), seem to have been both written in poetic measures. Many sacred-songs we meet 
n the Old Testament, ‘scattered both in the historical and prophetical books, penned on 
icular occasions, which, in the opinion of very competent judges, ‘‘ have in them as true and 
e strains of poetry and picture as are met with in any other language whatsoever, in spite of 
ull disadvantages from translations into such different tongues and common prose,|| nay, are nobler 
imples of the true sublime style of poetry than any that can be found in the Pagan writers ; the - 
es are so strong, the thoughts so great, the expressions so divine, and the figures so admirably 
and moving, that the wonderful manner of these writers is quite inimitable.’’§ It is fit that 
s employed in the service of the sanctuary should be the best in its kind. 
he books here put together are poetical. Job is an heroic poem, the book of Psalms a collec. 
of divine odes or lyrics, Solomon’s Song a pastoral and an epithalamium ; they are poetical, 
md yet sacred/and serious, grave and full of majesty. They have a poetic force and flame, with- 
out poetic fury and fiction, and strangely command and move the affections, without corrupting 
€ imagination or putting a cheat uponit; and, while they gratify the ear, they edify the mind 
profit the more by pleasing. It is therefore much to be lamented that so powerful an art, 
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which was at first consecratea to the honour of God, and has been so often e 
should be debauched, as it has been, and is at this day, into the service of ow 
corn, and wine, and oil, should be prepared for Baal. $@ 
V. As the manner of the composition of these books is excellent, and very pre 
attention, move the affections, and fix them in the memory, so the matter is hig] 
such as will be every way serviceable tous. They have in them the very sum and s 
religion, and what they contain is more fitted to our hand, and made ready for use, # 
of the Old Testament, upon which account, if we may be allowed to compare o 
another in the firmament of the scripture, these will be reckoned stars of the first magnit) 
scripture is profitable (and this part of itin a special manner) for instruction in denied I 
tion, and in the right ordering of the conversation. The book of Job directs us what 
believe concerning God, the book of Psalms how we are to worship him, pay our homage 
‘and maintain our communion with him, and then the book of the Proverbs shows very part 
how we are to govern ourselves ev rdoy dvactpopy—in every turn of human life ; thus 
man of God, by a due attention to these lights, be perfect, thoroughly furnished for ever 
work. And these are placed according to their natural order, as well as according to. ‘the o 
‘time ; for very fitly are we first led into the knowledge of God, our judgments rightly toe 
cerning him, and our mistakes rectified, and then instructed how to worship him and t 
the things that please him. We have here much of natural religion, its principles, its 
much of God, his infinite perfections, his relations to man, and his government both of the 
and of the church; here is much of Christ, who is the spring, and soul, and centre, of re 
religion, and whom both Job and David were eminent types of, and had clear and happy pro 
ef. We have here that which will be of use to enlighten our understandings, and to acqui 
more and more with the things of God, with the deep things of God—speculations to ent 
the most contemplative, and discoveries to satisfy the most inquisitive and increase the 
of those that are most knowing. Here is that also which, with a divine light, will bring 
soul the heat and influence of a divine fire, will kindle and inflame pious and devout affee 
which wings we may soar upwards until we enter into the holiest. We may here be in th e1 
with God, to behold his beauty; and when we come down from that mount, if we L 
ought) the impressions of our devotion upon our spirits and make conscience of doing tha 
which the Lord our God here requires of us, our faces shall shine before all with who 
verse, who shall take occasion thence to glorify our Father who isin heaven, Matt. y. 16. 
great, thus noble, thus truly excellent, is the subject, and thus capable of being improved, 
gives me the more reason to be ashamed of the meanness of my performance, that the con 
breathes so little of the life and spirit of the text. We often wonder at those that are ne 
affected with the great things of God, and have no taste nor relish of them, because they 
tittle of them ; but perhaps we have more reason to wonder at ourselves, that conversing 
quently, so intimately, with them, we are not more affected with them, so as even ‘to! 
taken up with them, and in a continual transport of delight in the contemplation of © 
hope to be so shortly; in the mean time, though like the three diseiples that were the 
-of Christ’s transfiguration upon the mount we are but dull and sleepy, yet we can ‘sayy ] 
tt is good to be here ; here let us make taoernacles, Luke ix. 32, 33. : 
I have nothing here to boast of—nothing at all, but a great Medi ‘to be humbled for, that 
<aot come up to what I have aimed at in respect of fulness and exactness. In the \ 
~work, I find many defects, and those who are critical, perhaps, will meet with some mi 
it; but I have done it with what care I could, and desire to be thankful to God who by | ‘is 
nas carried me on in his work thus far: let that grace have all the glory (Phil. ii. 13) 
works in us both to will and to do whatever we will or do that is good or serves any cot 
- What is from God will, I trust, be to him, will be graciously accepted by him, according 
aman has, and not according to what he has not, and will be of some use to his chtindliie 
.s from myself (that is, all the defects and errors) will, I trust, be favourably aseptic 
doned. That prayer of St. Austin is mine, Domine Deus, quecunque dixi m his lil 
agnoscant et tui; et que de meo, et tu ignosce et tui—Lord God, whatever I have mat 
these books correspondent with iohat is contained in thine grant that thy people wiagta 
wel. as thyself ; whatever is but the doctrine of my book forgive thou, and grant that U 
may forgive it also. I must beg likewise to own, to the honour of our great Master, # 
found the work to be its own wages, and that the more we converse with the word of G 
more it is to us as éhe honey and the honeycomb, Ps. xix.10. In gathering some gleanings | 
harvest for others we may feast ourselves ; and, when we are enabled by the grace of G 
so we are best qualified to feed others. Iwas much pleased with a passage I lately m 
Erasmus, that great scholar and celebrated wit. in an evistle dedicatory before his book D De 
Conzionanai. wnere. as one weary of the world and the aurry of it, he expresses an € 
Be) spend the rest of his davs m secret communion with Jesus Christ, encouraged by 
my“tation to tnose wno /avour ana are heavy iaden to come unto him for rest (Matt. set 2 


cum eo solo colloqui, qui ciamavit olim (nec hodie mutat vocem suam),“Venitead me, — ~ 


oratis et onerati estis, ego reficiam vos ;” quandoquidem in tam turbulento, ne dicam 
0, in tot molestiis quas vel i ipsa tempora publicé invehunt, vel privatim adfert etas ac 
7 i reperio in quo mens mea libentites conquiescat quam in hoc arcano colloquio— No one 


of tranquillity, and, during the B® a-itre of life (dwindled, it is true, to the shortest 
averse only with Kien who once cried (nor does he now retract), “ Come unto me, al. 
our and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you,” for in this turbulent, not to say 
ey , the many public sources of disquietude, connected with the infirmities of advancing aze, 
ace to my mind to be compared with this secret communion. In the pleasing contem- 
the divine beauty and benignity we hope to spend a blessed eternity, and therefore in 
is good to spend as much as may be of our time. 7 
nr ame more, containing the prophetical books, will finish the Old Testament, if tne Lord 
ae my life, and leisure, and ability of mind and body for this work. It is begun, and I find 
be larger than any of the other volumes, and longer in the doing; but, as God by his grace - 
h me for it and assist me in it (without which grace I am nothing, less than nothing, 
nothing), it shall be carried on with all convenient speed ; and sat cif, si sat bene— 
ficient ability, it will be with sufficient speed. I desire the prayers of my friends that 
d minister seed to the sower and bread to the eaters (Isa. lv. 10), that he would multiply — 
m and increase the fruits of our righteousness (2 Cor. ix. 10), that so he who sows and © 
ap may rejoice together (John iv. 36): and the great Lord of the harvest shall have 
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book of Job stands by itself, is not connected with any other, and is therefore to be 
sidered alone. Many copies of the Hebrew Bible place it after the book of Psalms, and 
ae after the Proverbs, which perhaps has given occasion to some learned men to imagine it 
e been written by Isaiah or some of the later prophets. But, as the subject appears to 
e been much more ancient, so we have no reason to think but that the composition of the 
kk was, and that therefore it is most fitly placed first in this collection of divine morals: 
0, being ductrinal, it is proper to precede and introduce the book of Psalms, which is 
evotional, and the book of Proverbs, which is practical ; for how shall we worship or obey a 
whom we know not? As to this book, 
€are sure that itis given by inspiration of God, though we are not certain who was the 
man of it. The Jews, though no friends to Job, because he was a stranger to the common- 
ith of Israel, yet, as faithful conservators of the oracles of God committed to them, always 
ained this book in their sacred canon. The history is referred to by one apostle (James v. 
) and one passage (c/. v. 13) is quoted by another apostle, with the usual form of quoting 
ripture, Jf is writen, 1 Cor. iii. 19. It is the opinion of many of the ancients that this 
ry was written by Moses himself in Midian, and delivered to his suffering brethren in 
Egypt, for their support and comfort under their burdens, and the encouragement of their hope 
that God would in due time deliver and enrich them, as he did this patient sufferer. Some 
sania that it was written originally in Arabic, and afterwards translated into Hebrew, for 
use of the Jewish church, hy Solomon fso Monsieur Jurieu) or some other inspired writer. 
ems most probable to me that Elihu was the penman of it, at least of the discourses, 
ise (ch. xxxii. 15, 16) he mingles the words of a historian with those of a disputant: but 
haps wrote the first two chapters and the last, to give light to the discourses ; for in 
God is frequently called Jehovah, but not once in all the discourses, except c/i. xii. 9. 
name was but little known to the patriarchs before Moses, Exod. vi. 3. If Job wrote it 
elf, some of the Jewish writers themselves own him a prophet among the Gentiles ; 
hu, we find he had’a spirit of prophecy which filled him with matter and constrained him, 
‘xxxii. 18. 
e are sure that it is, for the substance of it, a true history, and not a romance, though the 
es are poetical. No doubt there was such a man as Job; the prophet Ezekiel names 
with Noah and Daniel, Ezek. xiv. 14. The narrative we have here of his prosperity and 
ety, his strange afflictions and exemplary patience, the substance of his conferences with his 
sends, and God’s discourse with him out of the whirlwind, with his return at length to 
‘prosperous condition, no doubt is exactly true, though the inspired penman is allowed 
usual liberty of putting the matter of which Job and his friends discoursed into his 


Ve are sure tliat it is very ancient, though we cannot fix the precise time either when Job 
or when the book was written. So mary, so evident, are its hoary hairs, the marks of its 
nity, that we have reason to think it of equal date with the book of Genesis itself, and 
holy Job was contemporary with Isaac and Jacob; though not coheir with them of the 
© of the earthly Canaan, yet a joint-expectant with them of the better country, that is, 
heavenly. Probably he was of the posterity of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, whose first-born 
s Uz (Gen. xxii. 21), and in whose family religion was for some ages kept up, as appears, 
“xxxi. 53, where God is called, not only the God of Abraham, but the Godef Nakor. He 
d before the age of man was shortened to seventy or eighty, as it was in Moses’s time, 
ore sacrifices were confined to one altar, before the general apostasy of the nations from the 
nowledge and worship of the true God, and while yet there was no other idolatry known than 
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ship of the sun and moon, and that punished by the Judges, ch. xxxi.26—28. He lived ee : 
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iV. We are sure that it is of great use to the church, and to every good Christian, thoug 
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. This noble poem presents to us, in very clear and lively characters, these five things or 


. In this book we have, (1.) The history of Job’s sufferings, and his patience under tl 
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while God was known by the name of God Almighty more than by the | 
for he is called Shaddai—-the Almighty, above thirty times in this book. — 
divine knowledge was conveyed, not by writing, but by tradition ; for to that appeals a 
mage, ch. viii. 8; xxi. 29; xv. 18; v. 1. And we have therefore reason to think that h 
before Moses, because here is no mention at all of the deliverance of Israel out of j 
the giving of the law. There is indeed one passage which might be made to allude t 
drowning of Pharaoh (ch. xxvi. 12): He divideth the sea with his power, and by his u 
standing he smiteth through Rahab, which name Egypt is frequently called by in seriptu 
Ps. Ixxxvii. 4 ; lxxxix. 10; Isa. li. 9. But that may as well refer to the proud waves of 
We conclude therefore that weare here got back to the patriarchal age, and, besides its auth 
we receive this book with veneration for its antiquity. 


are mary passages in it dark and hard to be understood. We cannot perhaps be confidel 
the true meaning of every Arabic word and phrase we meet with init. It is a book that 
a great deal of work for the critics; but enough is plain to make the whole profitable, an 
was all written for our learning. ’ 


others :—(1.) 4 monument of primitive theology. The first and great principles of the] 
of nature, on which natural religion is founded, are here, in a warm, and long, and lea) 
dispute, not only taken for granted on all sides and not the least doubt made of them, bu 
common consent plainly laid down as eternal truths, illustrated and urged as affecting ¢ 
manding truths. Were ever the being of God, his glorious attributes and perfections, 
unsearchable wisdom, his irresistible power, his inconceivable glory, his inflexible jus 
his incontestable sovereignty, discoursed of with more clearness, fulness, reverence, and di 
eloquence, than in this book? The creation of the world, and the government of it, are 
admirably described, not as matters of nice speculation, but as laying most powerful obli 
upon us to fear and serve, to submit to and trust in, our Creator, owner, Lord, and 
Moral good and evil,-virtue and vice, were never drawn more to the life (the beauty of the 
and the deformity of the other) than:in this book; nor the inviolable rule of Gods j 
ment more plainly laid down, That happy are the righteous, it shall be well with ti 
and woe lo the wicked, it shall be ill with them. These are not questions of the scho: 
keep the learried world in action, nor engines of state to keep the unlearned wo 

awe; no, it appears by this book that they are sacred truths of undoubted certainty, 
which all the wise and sober part of mankind have in every age subscribed and submi 
to.. (2.) It presents us with a specimen of Gentile piety. This great saint desce} 
probably not from Abraham, but Nahor ; or, if from Abraham, not from Isaac, but | 
one of the sons of the concubines that were sent into the east-country (Gen. xxv 
from Isaac, yet not from Jacob, but Esau; so that he was out of the pale of the { 
of peculiarity, no Israelite, no proselyte, and yet none like him for religion, nor such ¢ 
yourite of heaven upon this earth. It was a truth therefore, before St. Peter perceived it, 
in every nation he that fears God and works righteousness is accepted of him, Acts” 
Chere were children of God scattered abroad (John xi. 52) besides the incorporated ci 
the kingdom, Matt. viii. 11, 12. (3.) It presents us with an exposition of the book of Pi 
and a clear and satisfactory solution of many of the difficult and obscure passages of | 
prosperity of the wicked and the afflictions of the righteous have always been reckon 
hard chapters as any in that book; but they are here expounded, and reconciled 
divine wisdom, purity, and goodness, by the end of these things. (4.) It presents u 
a great example of patience and close adherence to God in the midst of the sorest calami 
Sir Richard Blackmore’s most ingenious pen, in his excellent preface to his paraphra on 
book, makes Job a hero proper for an epic poem; for, says he, ‘‘ He appears brave in 
and valiant in affliction, maintains his virtue, and with that his character, under the 
asperating provocations that the malice of hell could invent, and thereby gives a most 1 
exauple of passive fortitude, a character no way inferior to that of the active hero,’’ &c. 
It presents us with an dllustrious type of Christ, the particulars of which we shall ende 
take notice of as we go along. In general, Job was a great sufferer, was emptied and hb 
but in order to his greater glory. So Christ abased himself, that we might be e 
learned bishop Patrick quotes St. Jerome more than once speaking of Job as a typec 
who for the joy that was set before him endured the cross, who was persecuted, for 
men and devils, and seemed forsaken of God too, but was raised to be an intercessor e 
friends that had added affliction to his misery. When the apostle speaks of the 
Job he immediately takes notice of the end of the Lord, that is, of the Lord Jesus 
understand it), typified by Job, James v. 11. ay 
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ii.), not without a mixture of human frailty, ch. iii. (2.) A dispute between him 
friends upon them, in which, [1.] The opponents were Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar. 
The respondent was Job. [3.] The moderators were. First, Elihu, ch. ii— 
Secondly, God himself, ch. xxxviii.—xli. (3.) The issue of all in Job’s honour and pr: 

ch. xlii. Upon the whole, we learn that many are the afflictions of the righteous, but 
the Lord delivers them out of them ail the trial of their faith will be found to praise, an 
and giory. 4 
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i here with an account, I. Of his great 
(ver.}), and in a particular instance, ver. 5. 
prosperity, ver. 2—4, Il. Of the malice of 
im, and the permission he obtained to try his 
6—12. IV. Of the surprising troubles that befel 
o of his estate (ver. 13—17), and the death of his 
yer. 18,19. V. Of his exemplary patience and piety 
se troubles, ver. 20—22. In all this he is set furth fur 
aple of suffering affliction, from which no prosperity can 
us, but through which integrity and uprightness will pre- 


i Uz, whose name was Job; and 
hat man was perfect and upright, and 
e that feared God, and eschewed 
ail. 2 And there were born unto him 
ven sons and three daughters. 3 
3 substance also was seven thou- 


dsheep, and three thousandcamels, 

d five hundred yoke of oxen, and 

hundred she asses, and a very 
eat househoid ; so that this man was 
le greatest of all the men of the east. 
Concerning Job we are here told, 

© That he was a man; therefore subject 
like passions as we are. He was Ish, a 
thy man, a man of note and eminency, 
magistrate, aman inauthority. The coun- 
y he lived in was the land of Uz, in the 
stern part of Arabia, which lay towards 
valdea, near Euphrates, probably not far 
ym Ur of the Chaldees, whence Abraham 
is called. When God called one good man 
t of that country, yet he left not himself 
thout witness, but raised up another in it 
be a preacher of righteousness. God has 
; remnant in all places, sealed ones out of 
ery Nation, as well as out of every tribe of 
rael, Rev. vii. 9. It was the privilege of 
2 land of Uz to have so good aman as Job 
it; now it was Arabia the Happy indeed: 
d it was the praise of Job that he was emi- 
ntly good in so bad a place; the worse 
aers were round about him the better he 
s. His name Job, or Jjob, some say, sig- 
ies one hated and counted as an enemy. 
hers make it to signify one that grieves 
groans; thus the sorrow he carried in his 
me might bea check to his joy in his pros- 
rity. Dr. Cave derives it from Jaab—to 
, or desire, intimating how welcome his 
th was to his parents, and how much he 
S the desire of their eyes; and yet there 
S a time when he cursed the day of his 
th. Who can tell what the day may prove 
ich qet begins with a bright morning? 

J. That he was a very good man, emi- 
atly pious, and better than his neighbours: 
was perfect and upright. This is intend- 

to show us, not only what reputation he 
d among men (that he was generally taken 
‘an honest man), but what was really his 

ter; forit is the iudgment of God con- 
ing him, and we are sure that is accord- 
5 to truth. 1. Job was a religious man, 
: thet feared God, that is, worshipped him 
ling to his will, and governed himseif 


[WHERE was a man in the land of 
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Job’s character and possessione. 
by the rules of the divine law in every thing 
2. He was sincere in his religion: He was 
perfect ; not sinless, as he himself owns (ch 
ix. 20): If I say I am perfect, I shall be 
proved perverse. But, having a respect tu 
all God’s commandments, aiming at perfec- 
tion, he was really as good as he seemed to 
be, and did not dissemble in his profession 
of piety; his heart was sound and his eye 
single. Sincerity is gospel perfection. [I 
know no religion without it. 3. He was 
upright in his dealings both with God ana 
man, was faithful to his promises, steady in 
his counsels, true to every trust reposed in 
him, and made conscience of all he said and 
did. See Isa. xxxiii. 15. Though he was 
not of Israel, he was indeed an Israelite 
without guile. 4. The fear of God reigning 
in his heart was the principle that governed 
his whole conversation. This made him per- 
fect and upright, inward and entire for God, 
universal and uniform in religion; this kept 
him close and constant to his duty. He 
Seared God, had a reverence for his majesty, 
a regard to his authority, and a dread of his 
wrath. 5. He dreaded the thought of doing 
what was wrong; with the utmost abhor- 
rence and detestation, and with a constant 
care and watchfulness, he eschewed evil, avoid- 
ed ali appearances of sin and approaches te 
it, and this because of the fear of God, Neh. 
v.15. The fear of the Lord is to hate evil 
(Prov. viii. 13) and then by the fear of the 
Lord men depart from evil, Prov. xvi. 6. 

III. That he was a man who prospered 
greatly in this world, and made a consider- 
able figure in his country. He was prosper- 
ous and yet pious. Though it is hard and 
rare, it is not impossible, for a rick man io 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. With God 
even this is possible, and by his grace the 
temptations of worldly wealth are not in- 
superable. He was pious, and his piety was 
a friend to his prosperity; for godliness has 
the promise of the life that nowis. He was 
prosperous, and his prosperity put a lustre 
upon his piety, and gave him who was so 
good so much greater opportunity of doing 
good. 
returns to God for the imstances of his pros- 
perity; and,in the abundance of the good 
things God gave him, he served God the 
more cheerfully. 1. He had a numerous 
family. He was eminent for religion, and 
yet not a hermit, not a recluse, but the father 
and master of a family. It was an instance 
of his prosperity that his house was filled 
with children, which are a heritage of the 
Lord, and his reward, Ps. exxvii.3. He had 
seven sons and three daughters, v. 2. Some 
of each sex, and more of the more noble sex. 
in which the family is built up. Children 
must be looked uponas blessings, for so they 
are, especialiy to good people, that will give 
them good instructions, and set them good 
examples, and put up good prayers for them 
Job had many children, and yet he was neither 
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The acts of his piety were grateful” 
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Job's solicitude for his children 


oppressive nor uncharitable, but very liberal 
to the poor, ch. xxxi. 17, &c. Those that 
have great families to provide for ought to 
consider that what is prudently given in alms 
1s set out to the best interest and put into 
the best fund for their children’s benefit. 2. 
He had a good estate for the support of his 
family; his substance was considerable, v. 3. 
Riches are called substance, in conformity to 
the common form of speaking; ‘otherwise, 
to the soul and another world, they are but 
shadows, things that are not, Prov. xxiii. 5. 
It is only in heavenly wisdom that we inhe- 
rit substance, Prov. viii. 21. In those days, 
when the earth was not fully peopled, it was 
as now in some of the plantations, men might 
have land enough upon easy terms if they 
had but wherewithal to stock it; and there- 
fore Job’s substance is described, not by the 
acres of land he was lord of, but, (1.) By 
his cattle—sheep and camels, owen and asses. 
The numbers of each are here set down, pro- 
bably not the exact number, but thereabout, a 
very few under or over. The sheepare putfirst, 
because of most use in the family, as Solomon 
observes (Prov. xxvii. 23, 26, 27): Lambs for 
thy clothing, and milk for the food of thy house- 
hold. Job, it is likely, had silver and gold 
as well as Abraham (Gen. xiii. 2); but then 
men valued their own and their neighbours’ 
estates by that which was for service and pre- 
sent use more than by that which was for 
show and state, and fit only to be hoarded. 
As soon as God had made man, and provid- 
ed for hismaintenance bythe herbs and fruits, 
he made him rich and great by giving him 
dominion over the creatures, Gen. i. 28 That 
therefore being still continued to man, not- 
withstanding his defection (Gen. ix. 2), is 
still to be reckoned one of the most con- 
siderable instances of men’s wealth, honour, 
aud power, Ps. viii. 6. (2.) By his servants. 
He had a very good household or husbandry, 
many that were employed for him and main- 
tained by him; and thus he both had ho- 
nour and did good; yet thus he was involved 
in a great deal of care and put to a great deal 
of charge. See the vanity of this world; as 
goods are increased those must be increas- 
ed that tend them and occupy them, and 
those will be increased that eat them; and what 
good has the owner thereof save the, behold- 
ing of them with his eyes? Eccles. v. 11. 
In a word, Job was the greatest of all the 
men of the east ;, and they were the richest 
in the world: these were rich indeed who 
were replenished more than the east, Isa. ii. 6. 
Margin. Job’s wealth, with his wisdom, en- 
titled him to the honour and power he had 
in his country, which he describes (ch. xxix.), 
and made him sit chief. Job was upright 
and honest, and yet grew rich, nay, therefore 
grew rich for honesty is the best policy, and 
piety and charity are ordinarily the surest 
ways of thriving. He had a great household 
and much business, and yet kept up the fear 


and worship of God; and he and his house | 
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served the Lord. The account of Jo 


and prosperity comes before the | 
his great afflictions, to-show that n 
secure us from the common, no, nor 
uncommon calamities of human life. 
will not secure us, as Job’s mis aker 
thought, for all things all. 


perity will not, as a careless world 1 
Isa. xlvii. 8. I sit as a queen and th 
shall see no sorrow. oe 

4 And his sons went and fe; 
in their houses, e one his 
and sent and ‘sited ee their 
sisters to eat and to drink with 
5 And it was so, when the da; 


their feasting were gone ab 
Job sent and sanctified them, 
rose up early in the morning, ai 
fered burnt offerings according 
number of them all: for Job sa 
may be that my sons have sinm 
cursed God in their hearts. 
Job continually.. 


We have here a further account of 
prosperity and his piety. fal 

I. His great comfort in his child 
taken notice of as an imstance of his 
perity; for our temporal comforts 
rowed, depend upon others, and are as 
about us are. Job himself mention: 
one of the greatest joys of his pros; 
estate that. his children were about h 
xxix. 5. They kepta circular feast a 
ceriain times (v. 4); they went and fea 
their houses. It was a comfort to 
man, 1. To see: his children gro 
settled in the world. Ail his sons ' 
houses: of their own, probably mavrie 
to each of them he had given a 
portion to set up with. Those that 
olive-plants round his table were rei 
tables of their own. 2. To see 
in their affairs, and able to feast o 
as well as tofeed themselves. Ge 
desire, promote, and rejoice in, their 
wealth and prosperity as their own. — 
see themin health, no sickness im their he 
for that would have spoiled their feast 
turned it into mourning. 4. Espeei: 
see them live in love, pan RL 
good affection, no jars or qu 
them, no ‘strangeness, no shyness < 
another, no. strait-handedness, 
every one knew his own, they | 
much freedom as if they had had 
mon. It. is comfortable to the 
parents, and comely in the eyes 
brethren thus knit together. FE 
good and how pleasant itis! Ps. 
5. It added to his comfort to see the bi 
so kind to their sisters, that they s 
them to feast with them; for they w 


ut, 


modest that they would not bored one 
had not been sent for. Those broth 


wi 
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sters, care not fortheir company, } 
9 concern for their comfort, are 
, and very unlike Job’s 
‘seems their feast was so-sober and 
t that their sisters were good company 
jem atit. 6. They feasted in their own 
mot in public houses, where they | 
more-exposed to temptations, and 
not so creditable. We do not 
Job himself — ast aes 
Doubtless they invited him,.and he woul 
' the most welcome guest at any of 
- tables; nor was it from any sourness 
w moroseness of temper, or for want of 
atural affection, that he kept away, but he 
s old.and dead to these things, like Bar- 
ai (2 Sam. xix. 35), and considered that 
he young people would be more free and 
if there were none but themselves. 
fet he would not restrain his children from 
hat diversion which he denied himself. | 
yang people may be allowed a youthful) 
iberty, provided they flee youthful lusts. 
IL. His great care about his children is 
aken-notice of as.an instance of his piety: 
or that we are really which we are relatively. 
Those that are good will be good to their | 
hildren, and especially do what they can, 
| e good of their souls. Observe (e. 5) | 
}pious concern for the spiritual welfare 


n. 
1. He was jealous over them with-a godly | 
ealousy ; and so we ought to be over our-| 
elves and those that are dearest to us, as) 
ar as is necessary to our care and endeavour | 
or their good. Job had given his children | 
, good education, had comfort in them and | 
good hope concerning them; and yet he} 
aid, “It may be, my sons have sinned in the 
lays of their feasting more than at other 
imes, have been too merry, have taken 
00 _ a liberty in eating and drinking, 
ud have cursed God in their hearts,” that 
s, “nave entertained atheistical or profane | 

oughts in their minds, unworthy notions | 
f God and his providence, and the exercises 
if religion.” When they were full they | 


vere ready to deny God, and to say, Who is | 
i ? (Prov. xxx. 9), ready to forget | 
jod and to say, The power of our hand has} 
us this wealth, Deut. viii. 12,&c. No- 
bing alienates the mind more from God than 
he indulgence of the flesh. 
2. As soon as the days of their feasting 
vere over he called them to the solemn ex- 
reises of religion. Not while their feasting 
Ay Get them take their time for that; 
here is a time for all things), but when it 
yas over, their good father reminded them 
uat they must know when to desist, and not 
hink to fare sumptuously every day ; though 
y had their days of feasting the week 
they must not think to have them 
2 year round: they had something else to 
‘Note, Those that are merry must find 
> to be serious. 
‘He ‘sent to them to prepare for solemu 
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©, Ope allies Pecks: far dah abides 
ordinances, sent and sanctified them, ordered 


repent of what they had done amiss in their, 
feasting, to lay aside their vanity and com- 
pose themselves for religious exercises. ‘Thus 
he kept his authority over them for their 
good, and they submitted to it, though they 
had got into houses of their own. Still he 
was the priest of the family, and at his altar 
they all attended, valuing their share in his 
prayers more than their share,in his estate. 
Parents cannot give grace to their children 
(it is God that sanctifies), but they ought by 
seasonable admonitions and counsels to fur- 
ther their sanctification. In their baptism 
they were sanctified to God;-let it be our 
desire and endeavour that they may be sanc- 
tified for him. 

4. He offered sacrifice for them, both to 
atone ‘for the sins he feared they had been 
guilty of in the days of their feasting and to 
implore for them mercy to.pardon and. grace 
to prevent the debauching of their minds and 
corrupting of their manners by the liberty 
they had taken, and to preserve their piety 
and purity. 

For he with mournful eyes had often spied, 

Scattered on Pleasure’s smooth but treacherews tide, 


The spoils of virtue overpowered by sense, 
And floating wrecks of ruined muocence.—Sir R. Brack wor. 


Job, like Abraham, had amaltar for his family, 


Z 


them to examine their own consciences and ~ 


on which, it is.likely, he offered sacrifice dai- . 


ly; but, on this extraordinary occasion, he 
offered more sacrifices than usual, and with 
moresolemnity, according io thenumber of them 
all, one for each child. Parents should he 
particular in their addresses to God for the 
several branches of their family. “For this 
child I prayed, according to its particular 
temper, genius, and condition,” to which the 
prayers, as well as the endeavours, must be 
accommodated. When these sacrifices were 
to be offered, (1.) He rose early, as one in 
care that his children might not lie long 
under guilt and as one whose heart was upon 
his work and bis desire towards it. (2.) He 
required his children to attend the sacrifice, 
that they might join with him m the prayers 


he offered with the sacrifice, that the sight — 


of the killing of the sacrifice might humble 
them much for their sins, for which they de- 
served to die, and the sight of the offering of 
it up might lead them to a Mediator. ‘This 
serious work would help to make them seri- 
ous again after the days of their gaiety. 

5. Thus he did continually,and not merely 
whenever an occasion of this kind recurred ; 
for he that is washed needs to wash his feet, 
John xiii. 10. The acts of repentance and 
faith must be often renewed, because we 
often repeat our transgressions. All days, 
every day, he offered up his sacrifices, was 
constant to his devotions, and did not omit 
them any day. The occasional exercises of 
religion will not excuse us from those that 
are stated. He that serves God uprightly 
will serve him continually. 
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Sutun before God. 


sons of God came to present them- 
Selves before the Lorp, and Satan 
came also among them. 
Lorpsaid unto Satan, Whence comest 
thou? Then Satan answered the Lorp, 
and said, From going to and fro in the 
earth, and from walking up and down 
in it. 8 And the Lorp said unto Sa- 
tan, Hast thou considered my servant 
Job, that there is none like him in the 
earth, a perfect and an upright man, 
one that feareth God, and escheweth 
evil? 9 Then Satan answered the 
Lorp, and said, Doth Job fear God 
for nought? 10 Hast not thou made 
a hedge about him, and about his 
house, and about all that he hath on 
every side? thou hast blessed the 
work of his hands, and his substance 
is increased in the land. 11 But put 
forth thine hand now, and touch all 
that he hath, and he will curse thee to 
thy face. 12 And the Lorp said unto 
Satan, Behold, all that he hath is in 
thy power; only upon himself put not 
forth thine hand. So Satan went forth 
from the presence of the Lorp. 


Job was not only so rich and great, but 
withal so wise and good, and had such an 
interest both in heaven and earth, that one 
would think tne mountain of his prosperity 
stood so stroag that it could not be moved ; 
but here we have a thick cloud gathering 
over his head, pregnant with a horrible tem- 
pest. W/e must never think ourselves secure 
from storms while we are in this lower re- 
gion. Before we are told how his troubles 
surprised and seized him here in this visible 
world, we are here told how they were con- 
certed in the world of spirits, that the devil, 
having a great enmity to Job for his eminent 
piety, begged and obtained leave to torment 
him. It does not at all derogate from the 
credibility of Job’s story in general to allow 
that this discourse between God and Satan, 
in these verses, is parabolical, like that of 
Micaiah (1 Kings xxii. 19, &c.), and an alle- 
gory designed to represent ‘ne malice of the 
devil against good men and the divine check 
and restraint which that malice is under; 
only thus much further is intimated, that the 
affairs of this earth are very much the sub- 
ject of the counsels of the unseen world. 
‘That world is dark to us, but we lie very open 
to it. Now here we have, 

I. Satan among the sons of God (. 6), an 
adversary (so Satan signifies) to God, to men, 
to all good: he thrust himself into an as- 
sembly of the sons of God that came to pre- 
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6 Now there was a day when the | sent themselves before t 


7 And thel 


either, 1. A meeting 
Professors of religion, in 
were called sons of God (Gen. vi. 
had then religious assemblies ae 
times for them. ‘The King came ij 
his guests; the eye of God was on. 
sent. But there was a serpent in p 
Satan among the sons of God; whe 
come together he is among them, 10 
and disturb them, standsat their 
resistthem. The Lord rebuke thee, 
2. A meeting of the angels in hea 
are the sons of God, ch. xxxviii. 7. 
came to give an account of their nego 
on earth and to receive new ins 
Satan was one of them originally; bi 
hast thou fallen, O Lucifer! He sha 
more stand in that conde a yet 
here represented as coming amor 
either summoned to appear as a 
or connived at, for the present, thou 
intruder. 

II. His examination, how he came tl 
(v. 7): The Lord said unto Satan, Wi 
comest thou? He knew very well ¥ 
he came, and with what design he can 
ther, that as the good angels came 
good he came for a permission to do 
but he would, by calling him to an a 
show him that he was under cheek at 
trol. Whence comest thou? He ask 
1. As wondering what brought him # 


Is Saul among the Prop dae ? Satan ; 
the sons of God? for he tran 
himself into an angel of ‘light (2 Cor. : 
14), and would seem one of them. } 
is possible that a man may be a chi 
devil and yet be found in the as 
the sons of God in this world, 
pass undiscovered by men, and y 
lenged by the all-seeing God. 
camest thou in hither? Or, 2. As ent 
what he had been doing before he 
ther. The same question was pei 
to the rest of those that presented 
selves before the Lord, ““ Whence came 
We are accountable to God for all our h 
and all the ways we traverse. 
J. The account he gives of hims 
of the tour he had made. I come (sa 
from going to and fro on the earth. 
could not pretend he had heen doin, 
good, could give no such account of 
self as the sons of God could, who 
themselves before the Lord, who 
executing his orders, serving the if 
his kingdom, and ministering to the h 
salvation. 2. He would not own h 
been doing any hurt, that he had been 
ing men from their allegiance to God 
ceiving and destroying souls; no. I 
done no wickedness, Prov. xxx.20. 1 
vant went nowhere. In saying that bh 
walked to and fro through the earth 
mates that he had kept himself 
bounds allotted him, and had 


s bounds; for the dragon is cast 
. earth (Rev. xii. 9) and not yet 

to his piace of torment. While we 
s earth we are within his reach, 
1 so much subtlety, swiftness, and 
, does he penetrate into all the cor- 
it, that we cannot be in any place 
_from his temptations. 3. He yet 
to give some representation of his own 
aracter. (1.) Perhaps it is spoken proudly, 
nd with an air of hanghtiness, as if he 
rere indeed the prince of this world, as if 
he kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
em were his (Luke iv. 6), and he had now 
| walking in circuit through his own ter- 
jes. (2.) Perhaps it is spoken fretfully, 
With discontent. He had been walking 
and fro, and could find no rest, but was as 
uch a fugitive and avagabondas Cain in the 
and of Nod. (3.) Perhaps it is spoken care- 
ally: “I have been hard at work, going to 
d fro,” or (as some read it) “ searching 
in the earth,” really in quest of an op- 
ortunity to do mischief. He walks about 
eeking whom he may devour. It concerns 
s therefore to be sober and vigilant. 

IV. The question God puts to him con- 
erning Job (v. 8): Hast thou considered my 
ervant Job? As when we meet with one 
hat has been in a distant place, where we 
ave a friend we dearly love, we are ready to 
sk, “‘ You have been in such a place; pray 
id you see my friend there?” Observe, I. 
low honourably God speaks of Job: He is 
y servant. Good men are God’s servants, 
nd he is pleased to reckon himself honoured 
1 their services, and they are to him for 

name and a praise (Jer. xiii. 11) and a 
rown of glory, Isa. lxii. 3. \“‘ Yonder is my 
vant Job ; there is none like him, none | 
alue like him, of all the princes and poten- 
ites of the earth; one such saint as he is 
orth them all: none like him for uprightness 
nd serious piety; many do well, but he ez- 
lleth them all; there is not to be found 
ich great faith, no, not in Israel.” Thus 
hrist, long after, commended the centurion 
id the woman of Canaan, who were both of 
lem, like Job, strangers to that common- 

i The saints glory in God—Who is 
ke thee umong the gods? and he is pleased 
} glory in them—JWho is like Israel among 
people? So here, none like Job, none in 

rth, that state of imperfection. Those in 
saven do indeed far outshine him; those 
ho are least in that kingdom are greater 
ian he; but on earth there is not his like. 

is none like him in that land; so 
me good men are the glory of their coun- 
y. 2. How closely he gives to Satan this 
god character of Job: Hast thou set thy 
art to my servant Job? designing hereby, 
.) To aggravate the apostasy and misery of 
at wicked spirit: “ How unlike him art 
jou!” Note, The holiness and happiness 
' the saints are the shame and torment of 
e devil and the devil’s children. (2.. To 
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answer the devil’s seeming boast of the in- 
terest he had in this earth. “I have been 
walking to and fro in it,” says he, *‘ and it 
is all my own; all flesh have corrupted their 
way; they all sit still, and are at rest in 
their sins,” Zech. i. 10,11. ‘* Nay, hold,” 
saith God, “Job is my faithful servant.” 
Satan may boast, but he shall not triumph. 
(3.) To anticipate his accusations, as if he 
had said, “ Satan, I know thy errand; thou 
hast come to inform against Job; but hast 
thou considered hin? Does not his unques- 
tionable character give thee the Jie?” Note, 
God knows all the malice of the devil and 
his instruments against his servants ; and we 
have an advocate ready to appear for us, even 
before we are accused. 

V. The devil’s base insinuation against 
Job, in answer to God’s encomium of him. 
He could not deny but that Job feared God, 
but suggested that he was mercenary in his 
religion, and therefore a hypocrite (v. 9): 
Doth Job fear God for nought ? Observe, 1. 
How impatient the devil was of hearing Job 
praised, though it was God himself that 
praised him. Those.are like the devil who 
cannot endure that any body should he 
praised but themselves, but grudge the just 
share of reputation others have, as Saul 
(1 Sam. xviii. 5, &c.) and the Pharisees, 
Matt. xxi. 15. 2. How much at a loss he 
was for something to object against him; he 
cculd not accuse him of any thing that was 
bad, and therefore charged him with by- 
ends in doing good. Had the one half of 
that been true which his angry friends, in 
the heat of dispute, charged him with (ch. 
xv. 4, xxii. 5), Satan would no doubt have 
brought it against him now; but no such 
thing could be alleged, and therefore, 3. 
See how slily he censured him as a hypocrite, 
not asserting that he was so, but only asking, 
“Ts he not so?” ‘This is the common way 
of slanderers, whisperers, backbiters, to sug- 
gest that by way of query which yet they 
have no reason to think is true. Note, It is 


not strange if those that are approved and ~ 


accepted of God be unjustly censured by the 
devil and his instruments ; if they are other- 
wise unexceptionable, it is easy to charge 
them with hypocrisy, as Satan charged Job, 
and they have no way to clear themselves, 
but patiently to wait for the judgment of 
God. As there is nothing we should-dread 
more than being hypocrites, so there is no- 
thing we need dread less than being called 
and counted so without cause. 4. How un- 
justly he accused him as mercenary, to prove 
him a hypocrite. It was a great truth that 
Job did not fear God for nought; he got 
much by it, for godliness is great gain: but 
it was a falsehood that he would not have 
feared God if he had not got this by it, as 
the event proved. Job’s friends charged 
him with hypocrisy because he was greatly 
afflicted, Satan because he greatly pros- 
pered. Jt is no hard matter for th-se to 


Satan before Got 


Sutan permitted to afflict Jab. 


calumniate that seek an occasion. It is net 
mercenary to look at the eternal recompence 
in our obedience; but to aim at temporal 
advantages in our religion, and to make it 
subservient to them, is spiritual idolatry, 
worshipping the creature more than the 
Creator, and is likely to end in a fatal apos- 
tasy. Men cannot long serve God and 
mammorn. 

VI. The complaint Satan made of Job’s 
prosperity, v. 10. Observe, 1. What God 
had done for Jub. He had protected him, 
made a hedge about him, for the defence of 
his person, his family, and all his: posses- 
sions: Note, God’s peculiar people aretaken 
under his special protection, they and all that 
belong to them; divine grace makes a hedge 
about their spiritual life, and divine provi- 
dence about their natural life, so they are 
safe and easy. He had prospered him, not 
in idleness or injustice (the devil could not 
accuse him of them), but inthe way of ho- 
nest diligence: Thou hast blessed the work of 
his hands. Without that blessing, be: the 
hands ever so strong, ever so skilful, the 
work will not prosper; but, with that, his 
substance has -wonderfully inereused in: the 
land. The blessing of the Lord makes rich: 
Satan himself owns it. 2. What notice the 
devil took of it, and how he improved it 
against him. The devil speaks of it with 
vexation. “I see thow hast made a hedge 
about him, rownd about’;”’ as if he had walked 
it round, to see if he could spy a single gap 
in it, for him to enter in at, to do him a mis- 
chief; but he was disappointed: it was a 
complete hedge. The wicked one saw it and 
was grieved, and argued against Job. that 
the only reason why he served God was: be- 
cause God prospered him. ‘No thanks: to 
him to be true to the government that: pre- 
fers him, and .o serve a Master that pays 
him so well.” 

VII. The proof Satan undertakes to give 
of the hypocrisy and mercenariness' of Job’s 
religion, if he might but have leave to strip 
him of his wealth. <* Let it be put to this 
issue,” says he (v. 11); “make him poor, 
frown upon him, turn thy hand against him, 
and then see where his ‘religion’ will be; 
touch what he has and it will appear’ what he 
is. If he curse thee not to thy face, let me 
never be believed, but posted for’ a liar and 
false accuser. ‘ Let me perish if he curse 
thee not ;” so some suppiy the imprecation; 
which the devil himself, modestly concealed, 
but the profane swearers of our’ age’ impu- 
dently and daringly speak out. Observe, 1. 
How slightly ‘he speaks of the affliction he 
desired that Job might be tried with. “Do 
but touch all'that he has, do but. begin with 
him, do but threaten to make him poor; a 
ttle cross will change his tone.” 2. How 
spitefully he speaks of the impression: it 
would make upon Job: “* He’ will not only 
let fall his devotion, but turn it inte amopen 
defiance—not only think hardly of thee, but 


JOB. 


Sa apt thee to thy fac 
jated curse is barac, t 
narily, and originally, s 
cursing God is so impious 
holy language would not 
but that where the sense req 
be so understood is plain from 1 
10—13, where the word is used ¢ 
the crime charged on Naboth, that 
blaspheme God and the king. N ow 
is likely that. Satan did think that 
impoverished, would renounce his | 
and so disprove his profession, and i 
a learned gentleman has observed 
Mount of Spirits) Satan would haye 
out his own universal empire amo 
| children of men: God. declar 
best. man: then living: now, i 
prove him a hypocrite, it will fa 
had not one faithful servant amo 
that there was no such thing 2 
sincere piety in the world, but 4 
all a sham, and Satan was king 
fact, overall mankind. But ita 
the Lord. knows those that are his 
deceived in any. (2.) However, if 
retain his religion, Satan wou 
satisfaction to see him sorely af 
rae good men, and delights in their 
as God has pleasure in their prosperi 
VILL. The permission God. gave t 
to afflict. Job for the trial of his s 
Satan. desired God to do it: Put f 
hand now. God allowed him to d 
“All that he has is in thy hand 
trial. as. sharp as'thou canst; do 
at him.” Now, 1. It is matter of ° 
that God should give Satan such a 
sion. as. this, should deliver the soul 
turtle-dove into the hand of the adv 
such a lamb to. such a lion; but h 
for his own glory, the honour o 
explanation, of Providence,. and th 
ragement of his afflicted people in 2 
to.make a case which, being adjudge 
be a useful precedent.. He sufferet 
be tried, as he suffered.Peter to. be ifte 
took care that his faith should not fe 
xxii. 32) and then the. trial of it wai 
unto praise, and honour, and glory; 1 ¥ 
But,.2. It is matter of th 
has the devil in a chain, in a gre! 
Rev. xx. 1. He could not afflict Jo 
out leave from God.first asked and ob 
and then no further than he had 
“Only upon himself put not forth t 
meddle not with his) body, but on 
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his estate.” It. is a limited Ds 
devil has; he: has no power 
men but what. they give him 
nor power to afflict men but w 
him from. above: 

IX. Satan’s departure: from. th 
of the sons of Ged. Before they 
Satan went forth (as Cain, Gen. 
the presence of the Lord; no lo 
before him (as Doeg was, 1 


brag his point, proud of the permis- 
had to do mischief fo a, good man; 
| 2: Resolved tc lose no time, but speedily 
ut his project in execution. He went 
aie not to go to and fro, rambling 
le the earth, but with a direct course, 
fall upon poor i ob, whois carefully going 
in the way of his duty, and knows nothing 
matter. What passes between good 
d bad spirits concerning us we are not 
rare of. 
13 And there was a day when his 
ns and his daughters were eating 
d drinking wine in their eldest bro- 
ers house: 14 And there came a 
essenger unto Job, and said, The 
‘en were plowing, and the asses feed- 
Egon them: 15 And the Sabeans 
on them, and took them away ; 
ey have slain the servants with 
e edd of the sword ; and I only am 
ree alone to tell thee. 16 While 
1 was yet speaking, there came also 
other, and said, The fire of God is 
llen from heaven, and hath burned 
) the sheep, and the servants, and 
msumed them; and I only am es- 
ped alone to tell thee. 17 While he 
1s yet speaking, there came also an- 
her, and said, ‘The Chaldeans made 
it three Wath ds; and fell upon the 
mels, and have carried them away, 
a, and slain the servants with be 
lge of the sword; and I only a 
i alone to tell thee. 18 W hile 
was yet speaking, there came also 
other, and said, Thy sons and thy 
ughters were eating and drinking 
ine in their eldest brother’s house : 
) And, behold, there came a great 
ind from the wilderness, and smote 
e four corners of the house, and it 
ll upon the young men, and they 
e dead; and | only am escaped alone 
tell thee. 
We have here a particular account of Job’s 
oubles. 
I. Satan brought them upon him on the 
ry day that his children began their course 
feasting, at their eldest brother’s house (v. 
), where, he having (we may suppose) the 
uble portion, the entertainment was the 
shest and most plentiful. Thewhole family, 
doubt, was in perfect repose, and all were 
sy and under no apprehension of trouble, 
yw when they revived this custom; and 


is time Satan chose, that the tr ouble,, com- | would have brought, it upon him gradually, 
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Isa. xxi. 4. 

If. They all come upon him at once ; while 
one messenger of evil tidings was speaking 
another came, and, before he had told his 
story, a third, and a fourth, followed imme- 
diately. ‘Thus Satan, by the divine permis- 
sion, ordered it, 1. ‘That there might appear 
a more than ordinary displeasure of God 
against him in his troubles, and by that he 
might be exasperated against divine Provi- 
dence, as if it were resolved, right or wrong, 
to ruin him, and not give him time to speak 
for himself. 2. That he might not have lei- 


5| sure to consider and recollect himself, and 


reason himself into a gracious submission, 
but might be overwhelmed and overpowered 
by a complication of calamities. If he have 
not room to pause a little, he will be apt.to 
speak in haste, and then, if ever, he will curse 
his God. Note, The children of God are 
often in heaviness through manifold tempta- 
tions ;, deep calls to deep; waves and billows 
come one upon the neck of another. Let one 
affliction therefore quicken and help us to 
prepare for another; for, how deep soever 
we have drunk of the bitter cup, as long as 
we are in this world we cannot be sure that 
we have drunk our share and that it will 
finally pass from us. 

III. They took from him all that he had, 
and made a full end of his enjoyments. The 
detail of his losses answers to the foregoing 
inventory. of his possessions. 

1. He had 500 yoke of owen, and 500 she- 
asses, and a competent number of servants 
to.attend them; and all these he lost at once, 
v. 14, 15. ‘The account he has of this lets 
him know, (1.) That it was not through any 
carelessness.of his servants; for then his re- 
sentment might have spent itself upon them : 
The oxen were ploughing, not. playing, and 
the asses not suffered to stray and so taken 
up as waifs, but feeding beside them, under 
the servant’s eye, each in their place; and 
those that passed by, we may suppose, blessed 
them, and said, God speed the plough. Note, 
All our prudence, care, and diligence, cannot 
secure us from affliction, no, not from those 
afflictions which are commonly owing to im- 
prudence and negligence. Hxcept the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman, though ever so 
wakeful, wakes but in vain. Yet it is some 
comfort under a trouble if it found us in the 
way of our duty, and not in any by-path. 
(2.) That it was through the wickedness 
of his neighbours the Sabeans, probably a 
sort of robbers that lived by spoil and plun- 
der. They carried off the oxen and asses 
and slew the servants that faithfully and 
bravely did their best. to defend them, and 
one only escaped, not in kindness to him or 
his master, but that. Job might have the cer- 
tain intelligence of it by an eye-witness be. 
fore he heard it by a flying report, which 
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: had accomplished his malicious ;ing now, might be the more grievous. The 
_ He went forth, 1. Glad that he | night of my pleasure has ke turned into fear, 
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The death of Job s children. COP SIGS: ; ; 


We have no reason to suspect that either 
vob or his servants had given any provoca- 


tion to the Sabeans to make this inroad, but} wicked prospers, and 


Satan put it into their hearts to do it, to do 
it now, and so gained a double point, for he 
made both Job to suffer and them to sin. 
Note, When Satan has God’s permission to 
do mischief he will not want mischievous 


men to be his instruments in doing it, for he} sions were his ten children; and, at 
is a spirit that works in the children of diso-| the tragedy, news is brought him, 


bedience. 


2. He had 7000 sheep, and shepherds that | in the ruins of the house in whieh ¢} 
kept them; and all those he lost at the same | feasting, and all the servants that wa 


time by lightning, v. 16. Job was perhaps, 
in his own mind, ready to reproach the Sa- 
beans, and fly out against them for their in- 
justice and cruelty, when the next news im- 


mediately directs him to jook upwards: The | it for the last, that, if the other pre 


fire of God has fallen from heaven. As thun- 
der is his voice, so lightning is his fire: but 
this was such an extraordinary lightning, 
and levelled so directly against Job, that all 
his sheep and shepherds were not only killed, 
but consumed by it at once, and one shep- 
herd only was left alive to carry the news to 


poor Job. The devil, aiming to make him / indeed. (1.) ‘They all died togethe 


curse God and renounce his religion, ma- 
naged this part of the trial very artfully, in 
order thereto. (1.) His sheep, with which 
especially he used to honour God in sacrifice, 
were all taken from him, as if God were angry 
at his offerings and would punish him in 
those very things which he had employed in 
his service. Having misrepresented Job to 
God as a false servant, in pursuance of his 
old design to set Heaven and earth at vari- 
ance, he here misrepresented God to Jacob 
as a hard Master, who would not protect 
those flocks out of which he had so many 
burnt-offerings. ‘This would tempt Job to 
say, It as in vain to serve God. (2.) The 
messenger called the lightning the fire of 
God. (and innocently enough), but perhaps 
Satan thereby designed to strike into his 
mind this thought, that God had turned to 
be his enemy and fought against him, which 
was much more grievous to him than all the 
insults of the Sabeans. He owned (ch. xxxi. 
23) that destruction from God was a terror 
to him. How terrible then were the tidings 
of this destruction, which came immediately 
from the hand of God! Had the fire from 
heaven consumed the sheep upon the altar, 
he might have construed it into a token of 
God’s favour; but, the fire consuming them 
in the pasture, he could not but look upon it 
as a token of God’s displeasure. There had 
not been the like since Sodom was burned. 
3. He had 3000 camels, and servants tend- 
ing them; and he lost them all at the same 
time by the Chaldeans, who came in three 
bands, and drove them away, and slew the 
servants, v.17. If the fire of God, which 
fell upon Job’s honest servants, who were in 
the way of their duty, had fallen upon the 
Sabean and Chaldean robbers who were do- 
ing mischief, God’s judgments therein would 
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have been like the. 
and conspicuous ; 


booty, while just and good men 
cut off, God’s righteousness is | 
deep, the bottom of which we 
Ps. xxxvi. 6, pe ts 

4. His dearest and most valual 


same time, that they were killed 


them, except one that came express ¥ 
tidings of it, v. 18,19. This was the 
of Job’s losses, and which could not 
nearest him; and therefore the devilr 


failed, this might make him curse Goi 
children are pieces of. ourselves; i 
hard to part with them, and touches 
man In as tender a part as any. But 
with them all at once, and for them f 
cut off in a moment, who had-been s 
years his cares and hopes, went to th 


one of them was left alive. Day 
a wise and good man, was very 
composed by the death of one s 
hard then did it bear upon poor Je 
lost them all, and, in one moment, wa 
ten childless! (2.) They died sudden 
they been taken away by some linge i 
ease, he would have had notice to’ 
their death, and prepare for the bre 
this came upon him without giving hi 
warning. (3.) They died when th 
feasting and making merry. Had thi 
suddenly when they were praying, he 
the better have borne it. He woule 
hoped that death had found them in a 
frame if their blood had. been mingle 
their sacrifices; but to have it mi 
their feast, where he himself used to I 
lous of them that they had sinned, ané 
God in their hearts—to have that dé 
upon them unawares, like a thief in 
when perhaps their heads were ove 
with surfeiting and drunkenness 
not but add much to his grief, consit 
what a tender concern he always had 
children’s souls, and that they were no 
of the reach of the sacrifices he used te 
according to the number of them all. Se 
all things come alike to all. Job’s el 
were constantly prayed for by their 1 
and lived in love one with another, at 
came to this untimely end. (4.) They 
by a wind of the devil’s raising, who 
prince of the power of the air (Eph: ii. 2 
it was looked upon’ to be an immediate 
of God, and a token of his wrath. So E 
construed it (ch. viii. 4): Thy child rer 
sinned against him, and he has cast thei 
in their transgression. (5.) They wer 
away when he had most need of th 
comfort him under all his other : 


comforters are all creatures. In 


yantle, and shaved his head, and fell 
own upon the ground, and worship- 
ed, 21 And said, Naked came I out 
f my mother’s womb, and naked shall 
return thither: the Lorp gave, and 
he Lorp hath taken away; blessed 
e the name of the Lorp. 22 In all 


his Job sinned not, nor charged God 
volishly. 

The devil had done all he desired leave to 
o against Job, to provoke him to curse God. 
fe had touched all he had, touched it witha 
jitness; he whom the rising sun saw the 
chest of all the men in the east was before 
ight poor to a proverb. If his riches had 
een, as Satan insinuated, the only principle 
f his religion, now that he had lost his 
iches he would certainly have lost his re- 
gion; but the account we have, in these 
erses, of his pious deportment under his af- 
iction, sufficiently proved the devil a liar 
ad Job an honest man. 
I. He conducted himself like a man under 
is afflictions, not stupid and senseless, like 
stock or stone, not unnatural and unaf- 
scted at the death of his children and ser- 
men ‘no (v. 20), he arose, and rent his man- 
e, and shaved his head, which were the usual 
<pressions of great sorrow, to show that he 
as sensible of the hand of the Lord that had 
one out against him; yet he did not break 
ut into any indecencies, nor discover any 

travagant passion. He did not faint away, 

t arose, as a champion to the combat;- he 
id not, in a heat, throw off his clothes, but 
ery gravely, in conformity to the custom of 
ne country, rent his mantle, his cloak, or 
ter garment; he did not passionately tear 
is hair, but deliberately shaved his head. 
y all this it appeared that he kept his tem- 
r, and bravely maintained the possession 
d repose of his own soul, in the midst of 

these provocations. ‘The time when he 
2gan to show his feelings is observable ; it 

not till he heard of the death of his child- 
n, and then he arose, then he rent his man- 
2. -A worldly unbelieving heart would have 
id, “ Now that the meat is gone it is well 
at the mouths are gone too; now that there 
€ no portions it is well that there are no 
aildren :”” but Job knew better, and would 
lave been thankfulif Providence had spared 
s children, though he had had little or no- 
ing for them, for Jehovah-jireh-—the Lord 
ll provide. Some expositors, remembering 
at it was usual with the Jews to rend their 
othes when they heard blasphemy, conjec- 

e that Job rent his clothes ina holy indig- 
tion at the blasphemous thoughts which 
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“curse God. 
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‘ob’s sorrow and submission 


II. He conducted himself like a wise and 


+ 


we have a present help at all times. | good man under his affliction, like a perfect 


and upright man, and one that feared God 
and eschewed the evil of sin more than that 
of outward trouble. — 

1. He humbled himself under the hand of 
God, and accommodated himself to the pro- 
vidences he was under, as one that knew how 
to want as well as how to abound. When 
God calied to weeping and mourning he wept 
and mourned, rent his mantle and shaved his 
head ; and, as one that abased himself even 
to the dust before God, he fell down upon the 
ground, in a penitent sense of sin and a pa- 
tient submission to the will of God, accepting 
the punishment of his iniquity. Hereby he 
showed his sincerity; for hypocrites ery not 
when God binds them, ch. xxxvi. 13. Hereby 
he prepared himself to get good by the afflic- 
tion; for how can we improve the grief which 
we will not feel ? 

2. He composed himself with quieting con- 
siderations, that he might not be disturbed 
and put out of the possession of his own 
soul by these events. He reasons from the 
common state of human life, which he de- 
scribes with application to himself: Naked 
came I (as others do) out of my mother’s womb, 
and naked shall I return thither, into the lap 
of our common mother—the earth, as the 
child, when it is sick or weary, lays its head 
in its mother’s bosom. Dust we were in our 
original, and to dust we return.in our exit 
(Gen. iii. 19), to the earth as we were (Eccl. 
xii. 7), naked shali we return thither, whence 
we were taken, namely, to the clay, ch. xxxili. 
6. St. Paul refers to this of Job, | Tim. vi. 
7. We brought nothing of this world’s goods 
into the world, but have them from others ; 
and it is certain that we can carry nothing 
out, but must leave them to others. Wecome 
into the world naked, not only unarmed, but 
unclothed, helpless, shiftless, not so well co- 
vered and fenced as other creatures. ‘The 


| Sin we are born in makes us naked, to our 


shame, in the eyes of the holy God. Wego 
out of the world naked; the body does, 
though the sanctified soul goes clothed, 2 
Cor. vy. 3. 
ments ; clothing can neither warm nor adorn 
a dead body. This consideration silenced 
Jcb under all his losses. (1.) He is but 
where he was at first. He looks upon him- 
self only as naked, not maimed, not wounded ; 
he was himself still his own man, when no- 
thing else was his own, ard therefore but re- 
duced to his first condition. Nemo tam pau- 
per potest esse quam natus est--no one can be 
so poor as he was when born.—Min. Felix. 
If we are impoverished, we are not wronged, 
nor much hurt, for we are’ but as we were 
born. (2.) He is but where he must have 
been at last, and is only unclothed, or un. 
loaded rather, a little sooner than he expected 
If we put off our clothes before we go to 


an now cast into his mind, tempting him |\bed, it is some inconvenience, but it may be 


the better borne when it is near bed-time. 


Death strips us of all our enjoy- 
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Job smitten with disease 


to ruffle the thoughts and put the mind into 
disorder than acute pain and distemper of 
hody. There is no disputing against sense. 
St. Paul himself had much ado to bear a 
thorn in the flesh, nor could he have borne 
it without special grace from Christ, 2 Cor. 
MU: 75).0. 

V. A permission granted to Satan to make 
this trial, v. 6. Satan would have had God 
put forth his hand and do it; but he afflicts 
not willingly, nor takes any pleasure in griev- 
ing the children of men, much less his own 
children (Lam. iii. 33), and therefore, if it 
must be done, let Satan do it, who delights 
in such work: “ He is in thy hand, do thy 
worst with him; but witha proviso and limit- 
ation, only save his life, or his soul. Affict 
him, but not to death.” Satan hunted for 
the precious life, would have taken that if he 
might, in hopes that dying agonies would 
force Job to curse his God; but God had 
mercy in store for Job after this trial, and 
therefore he must survive it, and, however he 
is afflicted, must have his life given him for a 
prey. If God did not chain up the roaring 
lion, how soon would he devourus! As far 
as he permits the wrath of Satan and wicked 
men to proceed against his people he will 
make it turn to his praise and theirs, and the 
remainder thereof he will restrain, Ps. 1xxvi. 
10.‘ Save his soul,” that is, ‘his reason” 
(so some), ‘‘preserve to him the use of that, 
for otherwise it will be no fair trial; if, in his 
delirium, he should curse God, that will be 
no disproof of his integrity. It would be 
the language not of his heart, but of his dis- 
temper.” Job, in being thus maligned by 
Satan, was a type of Christ, the first pro- 
phecy of whom was that Satan should bruise 
his heel (Gen. iii. 15), and so he was foiled, 
as in Job’s case. Satan tempted him to let 
go his integrity, his adoption (Matt. iv. 6): 
If thou be the Son of God. He entered into 
the heart of Judas who betrayed Christ, and 
(some think) with his terrors put Christ into 
his agony in the garden. He had permis- 
sion to touch his bone and his flesh without 
exception of his life, because by dying he 
was to do that which Job could not do— 
destroy him that had the power of death, that 
is, the devil. 


7 So went Satan forth from the 
presence of the Lorp, and smote Job 
with sore boils from the sole of his 
foot unto his crown. 8 And he took 
him a potsherd to scrape himself with- 
al ; and he sat down among the ashes. 
9 Then said his wife unto him, Dost 
thou still retain thine integrity ? curse 
God, and die. 10 But he said unto 
her, Thou speakest as one of the fool- 
ish women speaketh. What? shall we 


, receive good at the hand of God, and 


The devil, having got 
worry poor Job, presently fel 
= as te first and then 

is own children he tempts 
them to sin, and eee 
thereby he has brought them to m 
this child of God. he tormented wit 
tion, and then tempted to make a bai 
his affliction. That which he aimed 
to make Job curse God; now here 
told what course he took both to r 
to it and move it to him, both to gi 
the provocation, else it would be to » 
pose to urge him to it, and to give 
information, else he would not have t 
of it: thus artfully is the temptat 
naged with all the subtlety of the o 
who is here playing the same game 
Job that he played against our first | 
(Gen. iii.), aiming to seduce him fr 
allegiance to his God and to rob him 
integrity. 

I. He provokes him: to curse 
smiting him with sore boils, and so 
him a burden to himself, v.7,8. Th 
attack was extremely violent, but Ji 
his ground, bravely made good the | 
carried the day. Yet he is still but 
on the harness ; there is worse behind 
clouds return after the rain. Satan, 
divine permission, follows his blow, 
deep calls unto deep. <a 

1. ‘The disease with which Job wa 
was very grievous: Satan smote | 
boils, sore boils, allover him, from he: 
with an evil inflammation (so some re 
an erysipelas, perhaps, in a higher 
One boil, when it is gathering, is 
enough, and gives a man abundance 
and uneasiness. What a condition 1 
then in, that had boils all over him, 
part free, and those of as raging a 
the devil could make them, and, as_ 
set on fire of hell! The small-pox is 
grievous and painful disease, and w 
much more terrible than it is but 
know the extremity of it ordi 
a few days; how grievous then» 
ease of Job, who was smitten 4 
sore boils or grievous ulcers, whi 
sick at heart, put him to exqui 
and so spread themselves over | 
could lie down no way for any 
any time we be exercised with sore a 
ous distempers, let us not think o 
dealt with any otherwise than as | 
sometimes dealt with the best of hi 
and servants. Weknow not how m 
may have a hand (by divine 
the diseases with which the chi 
and especially the children 
afflicted, what infections that 
air may spread, what inilam 
come from that fiery serpent. V 
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xiii. 16. Should God suffer that roar- 
on to have his will against any of us, 
miserable would he soon make us! 

_ 2. His management of himself, in this dis- 
temper, was very strange, v. 8. 

~ (1.) Instead of healing salves, he took a pot- 
sherd, a piece of a broken pitcher, to scrape 
himself withal. A very sad pass this poor 
man had come to. When aman is sick and 
sore he may bear it the better if he be well 
tended and carefully looked after. Many rich 
people have with a soft and tender hand cha- 
ritably ministered to the poor in such a con- 
dition as this; even Lazarus had some ease 
from the tongues of the dogs that came and 
licked his sores ; but poor Job has no help 
afforded him. [1.] Nothing is done to his 
sores but what he does himself, with his own 
hands. His children and servants are all 
dead, his wife unkind, ch. xix.17. He has 
not wherewithal to fee a physician or sur- 
gem ; and, which is most sad of all, none of 
those he had formerly been kind to had so 
much sense of honour and gratitude as to 
minister to him in his distress, and lend him 
a hand to dress or wipe his running sores, 
either because the disease was loathsome and 
noisome or because they apprehended it to 
be infectious. Thus it was in the former 
days, as it will be in the last days, men 
were lovers of their own selves, unthankful, 
and without natural affection. [2.] All that 
he does to his sores is to scrape them; they 
aré not bound up with soft rags, not mollified 
with ointment, not washed or kept clean, no 
healing plasters laid on them, no opiates, no 
anodynes, ministered to the poor patient, to 
alleviate the pain and compose him to rest, 
nor any cordials to support his spirits ; all the 
operation is the scraping of the ulcers, which, 
when they had come to a head and began to 
die, made his body all over like a scurf, as is 
usual in the end of the small-pox. It would 
have been an endless thing to dress his boils 
one by one; he therefore resolves thus to do 
it by wholesale—a remedy which one would 
think as bad as the disease. [3.] He has 
nothing to do this with but a potsherd, no 
surgeon’s instrument proper for the purpose, 
but that which would rather rake into ‘his 
wounds, and add to his pain, than give him 
enyease. People that are sick and sore have 
need to be under the discipline and direction 
of others, for they are often but bad managers 
of themselves. 

(2.) Instead of reposing in a soft and warm 
bed, he sat down among the ashes. Probably 
he had a bed left him (for, though his fields 
were stripped, we do not find that his house 
was burnt or plundered), but he chose to sit 
in the ashes, either because he was weary of 
his bed or because he would put himself into 
the place and posture of a penitent, who, in 
token of his self-abhorrence, lay in dust and 
ashes, ch. xlii. 6; Isa. lviii. 5; Jon. iii. 6. 
Thus did he humble himself under the 
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He complains (ch. vii. 5) that his flesh was 
clothed with worms and clods of dust; and 
therefore dust to dust, ashes to ushes. If God 
lay him among the ashes, there he will con- 
tentedly sit down. <A low spirit becomes low 
circumstances, and will help to reconcile us 
to them. ‘The Septuagint reads it, He sat 
down upon a dunghill without the city (which 
is commonly said, in mentioning this story); 
but the original says no more than that he 


sat in the midst of the ashes, which he might 


do in his own house. 

II. He urges him, by the persuasions of 
his own wife, to curse God, v. 9.. ‘The Jews 
(who covet much to be wise above what is 
written) say that Job’s wife was Dinah, Ja- 
cob’s daughter: so the Chaldee paraphrase. 
It is not likely that she was; but, whoever it 
was, she was to him like Michal to David, a 
scoffer at his piety. She was spared to him, 
when the rest of his comforts were taken 
away, for this purpose, to be a troubler and 
tempter to him. If Satan leaves any thing 
that he has permission to take away, it is 


with a design of mischief. It is his policy to — 


send his temptations by the hand of those 
that are dear to us, as he tempted Adam by 
Eve and Christ by Peter. We must there- 
fore carefully watch that we be not drawn to 
say or doa wrong thing by the influence, in- 
terest, or entreaty, of any, no, not those for 
whose opinion and favour we have ever so 
great a value. Observe how strong this 
temptation was. 1. She banters Job for his 
constancy in his religion: ‘‘ Dost thow still 
retain thy integrity ? Art thou so very obsti- 
nate in thy religion that nothing will cure 
thee of it? so tame and sheepish as thus to 
truckle to a God who is so far from reward- 
ing thy services with marks of his favour 
that he seems to take a pleasure in making 
thee miserable, strips thee, and scourges 
thee, without any provocation given? Is this 
a'God to be still loved, and blessed, and 
served ?” 

Dost thou not see that thy devotion’s vain? 

What have thy prayers procured but woe and pain ? 

Hast thou not yet thy intrest understood ? 

Perversely righteous, and absurdly good ? 

Those painful sores, and all thy losses, show 

How Heaven regards the foolish saint below. 

Incorrigibly pious! Can’t thy God 

Reform thy stupid virtue with his rod ?—Sir R. Brackmonx. 
Thus Satan still endeavours to draw men 
from God, as he did our first parents, by sug- 
gesting hard thoughts of him, as one that 
envies the happiness and delights in the mi- 
sery of his creatures, than which nothing is 
more false. Another artifice he uses is to 
drive men from their religion by loading 
them with scoffs and reproaches for their ad- 
herence to it. We have reason to expect it, 
but we are fools if we heed it. Our Master 
himself has undergone it, we shall be abun- 
dantly recompensed for it, and with much 
more reason may we retort it upon the scoff- 
ers, ‘Are you such fools as still te retain 
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The affliction of Job. 


your impiety, when you might bless God and 
‘ive 2” 2. She urges him to renounce his 
“eligion, to blaspheme God, set him at defi- 
ance, and dare him to do his worst: “‘ Curse 
God and die ; live no longer in dependence 
upon God, wait not for relief from him, but 
be thy own deliverer by being thy own exe- 
cutioner; end thy troubles by ending thy life ; 
better die once than be always dying thus ; 
thou mayest now despair of having any help 
from thy God, even curse him, and hang thy- 
self.” These are two of the blackest and 
most horrid of all Satan’s temptations, and 
yet such as good men have sometimes been 
violently assaulted with. Nothing is more 
contrary to natural conscience than blas- 
pheming God, nor to natural sense than self- 
murder ; therefore the suggestion of either of 
these may well be suspected to come imme- 
diately from Satan. Lord, lead us not into 
temptation, not intosuch, not into any tempta- 
tion, but deliver'us from the evil one. 

III. He bravely resists and overcomes the 
temptation, v.10. Hesoon gave her an an- 
swer (for Satan spared him the ‘use of his 
tongue, in hopes he would curse God with it), 
which showed his constant resolution to 
cleave to God, to keep his good thoughts of 
him, and not to let go his integrity. See, 

1. How he resented the temptation. He 
was very indignant at having such a thing 
mentioned to him: “What! Curse God? I 
abhor the thought of it. Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” In other cases Job reasoned with 
his wife with a great deal of mildness, even 
when she was unkind to him (eh. xix. 17): I 
entreated her for the children’s sake of my own 
body.. But, when she persuaded him to curse 
God, he was much displeased: Thou speakest 
as one of the foolish women speaketh. He 
does not call her a.fool and an atheist, nor 
does he break out into any indecent expres- 
sions’of his displeasure, as those who are sick 
and sore are apt to do, and think they may 
be excused ; but he shows her the evil of what 
she said, that she spoke the language of the 
infidels and idolaters, who, when they are 
hardly bestead, fret themselves, and curse their 
king and their God, Isa. vill. 21. We have 
reason to suppose that in such a pious house- 
hold as Job had his wife was one that had 
been well affected to religion, but that now, 
when all their estate and comfort were gone, 
she could not bear the loss with that temper 
of mind that Job had; but that she should 
go about to infect his mind with her wretched 
distemper was a great provocation to him, 
and he could not forbear thus showing his 
resentment. Note, (1.) Those are angry and 
sin not who are angry only at sin and takea 
temptation as the greatest affront, who can- 
not bear those that are evil, Rey. ii. 2. When 
Peter was a Satan to Christ he told him 
plainly, Thou art an offence to me. (2.) If 
those whom we think wise and good at any 
time speak that which is foolish and bad, we 
ought to reprove them faithfully for it and 
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show them the evil of wha 
suffer not sinuponthem. (3 
to curse God ought to be rejec 
greatest abhorrence, and not so muc 
be parleyed with. Whoever persuad 
that must be looked upon as our ené 
whom if we yield it is at our peril. Ji 
not curse God and then think to co: 
with Adam’s excuse: “ The woman whe 
gavest to be with me persuaded me to 
(Gen. iii. 12), which had in it a tacit | 
tion on God, his ordinance and proy: 
No; if thou scornest, if thou cursest. 
alone shalt bear it. ate 
2. How he reasoned against th 
tion: Shall we receive good at the ha 
God, and shall we not receive evil also? 
whom we reprove we must endeavour t 


oe 


vince ; and it is no hard matter to gi 


son why we should still hold fast 
tegrity even when we are stripped of. 
thing else. He considers that, though 
and evil are contraries, yet they do not 
from contrary causes, but both from ¢] 
of God (Isa. xlv. 7, Lam. iii. 38), and 1 
fore that in both we must have our 
unto him, with thankfulness for the 
sends and without fretfulness at the 
Observe the force of his angument. 
(i.) What he argues for, not only the 
ing, but the receiving of evil: Shall: 
receive evil, that is, [1.] ‘ Shall we m 
pect to receive it? If God give us so 
good things, shall we be surprised, o 
it strange, if he sometimes afflict us, w 
has told us that prosperity and adver: 
set the one over against the other?” 
iv. 12. [2.] “Shall we not set ourse 
receive it aright?”” The word signifies 
ceive as a gift, and denotes a pious af 
and disposition of soul under our afflic 
neither despising them nor. fainting 
them, accounting them gifts (Phil i, 2 
cepting them as punishments of our in 
(Lev. xxvi. 41), acquiescing in the Y 
God in them (“ Let him do with 
seemeth him good’), and accomr 
ourselves to them, as those that 
to want as well as how to abound 
12. When the heart is humbled and w 
by humbling weaning providenees, th 
receive correction (Zeph. iii. 2) al ; 
our cross. ‘i ; 
(2.) What he argues from: “ 
ceive so much good as has come to 
the hand of God during all tho 
peace and prosperity that we have 
shall we not now receive evil, whi 
thinks fit to lay it on us?” Note, 4 
sideration of the mercies we recei 
God, both past and present, sho 
receive our afflictions with a suitable | 
sition of spirit. If we receive our sI 
the common good in the seven yi 
plenty, shall we not receive our 
common evil in the years of fe 
sentit commodum, sentire debet 
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If we have so much that pleases 
why should we not be-content with that 
ich pleases God? If we receive so many 
s, shall we not receive some afflic- 
which will serve as foils to our com- 
to make them the more valuable (we 
taught the worth of mercies by being 
nade to want them sometimes), and as allays 
ur comforts, to make them the less dan- 
ferous, to keep the balance even, and to pre- 
rent our being lifled up above measure? 
) Cor. xii. 7. If we receive so much good 
or the body, shall we not receive some good 
or the soul; that is, some afflictions, by 
vhich we partake of God’s holiness (Heb. 
di. 10), something which, by saddening the 
ountenance, makes the heart better? Let 
purinuring therefore, as well as boasting, be 
or ever excluded. 
ITV. Thus, in a good measure, Job still held 
ast his integrity, and Satan’s design against 
im was defeated: In all this did not Job sin 
ith his lips ; he not only said this well, but 
ll he said at this time was under the govern- 
nent of religion and right reason. In the 
aidst of all these grievances he did not speak 
word amiss; and we have no reason to 
hink but that he also preserved a good tem- 
er of mind, so that, though there might be 
ome stirrings and risings of corruption in 
fis heart, yet grace got the upper hand and 
é took eare that the root of bitterness might 
ot spring up to trouble him, Heb. xii. 15. 
‘he abundance of his heart was for God, pro- 
uced good things, and suppressed the evil 
iat was there, which was out-voted by the 
etter side. If he did think any evil, yet he 
tid his hand upon his mouth (Prov. xxx. 32), 
tifled the evil thought and let it go no fur- 
aer, by which it appeared, not only that he 
ad true grace, but that it was strong and 
ictorious: in short, that he had not forfeited 
ne character of a perfect and upright man ; 
r so he appears to be who, in the midst of 
ich temptations, offends not in word, Jam. 
i. 2; Ps. xvii. 3. 

11 Now when Job’s three friends 
eard of all this evil that was come 
pon him. they came every one from 
is own place; Kliphaz the Temanite, 
nd Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar 
ne Naamathite: for they had made 
n appointment together to come to 
10urn with him and to comfort him, 
2 And when they lifted up their eyes 
far off, and knew him not, they lifted 
p their voice, and wept; and they 
ent every one his mantle, and sprin- 
led dust upon their heads toward 
eaven. 13 So they sat down with 
im upon the ground seven days and 


even nights, and none spake a word 
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was very great. 


We have here an account of the kind visit 
which Job’s three friends paid him in his 
affliction. The news of his extraordinary 
troubles spread into all parts, he being an 
eminent man both for greatness and good- 
ness, and the circumstances of his troubles 
being very uncommon. Some, who were his 
enemies, triumphed in his calamities, ch. xvi. 
10; xix. 18; xxx. 1, &c. Perhaps they made 
ballads on him. But his friends concerned 
themselves for him, and endeavoured to com- 
fort him. A friend loveth at all times, and a 
brother is born for adversity. Three of them 
are here named (v. 11), Eliphaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar. We shall afterwards meet with a 
fourth, who it should seem was present at the 
Whether 
he came as a friend of Job or only as an au- 
ditor does not appear. ‘These three are said 
to be his friends, his intimate acquaintance, 
as David and Solomon had each of them one 
in their court that was called the king’s friend. 
These three were eminently wise and good 
men, as appears by their discourses. ‘They 
were old men, very old, had a great reputa- 
tion for knowledge, and much deference was 
paid to their judgment, ch. xxxii. 6. It is 
probable that they were men of figure in their 
country—princes, or heads of houses. Now 
observe, 

I. That Job, in his prosperity, had con- 
tracted a friendship with them. If they were 
his equals, yet he had not that jealousy of 
them—if his inferiors, yet he had not that 
disdain of them, which was any hindrance 


to an intimate converse and correspondence ~ 


with them. To have such friends added 
more to his happiness in the day of his pros- 
perity than all the head of cattle he was mas- 
ter of. Much of the comfort of this life lies 
in acquaintance and friendship with those 
that are prudent and virtuous ; and he that 
has a few such friends ought to value them 
highly. Job’s three friends are supposed to 
have been all of them of the posterity of Abra- 
ham, which, for some descents, even in the 
families that were shut out from the covenant 


of peculiarity, retainedsome good fruits of that - 


pious education which the father of the faith- 
ful gave to those under his charge. Eliphaz 
descended from Teman, the grandson of 
Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 11), Bildad (itis probable) 
from Shuah, Abraham’s son by Keturah, 
Gen. xxv. 2. Zophar is thought by some to 
be the same with Zepho, a descendant from 
Esau, Gen. xxxvi. 11. The preserving of so 
much wisdom and piety among those that 
were strangers to the covenants of promise 
was a happy presage of God’s grace to the 
Gentiles, when the partition-wall should in 
the latter days be taken down. Esau was 
rejected ; yet many that came from him in- 
herited some of the best blessings. 

II, That they continued their friendship 


or, oe Job visited by his friends. 
privilege, should prepare for the| unto him: for they saw that his grief 
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Joo visited by his friends. 


with Job in his adversity, when most of his) i 


friends had forsaken him, ch. xix. 14._ In 
two ways they showed their friendship :— _ 

1. By the kind visit they paid him in his 
affliction, to mourn with him and to comfort 
him, v. 11. Probably they had been wont 
to visit him in his prosperity, not to hunt or 
hawk with him, not to dance or play at cards 
with him, but ‘to entertain and edify them- 
selves with his learned and pious converse ; 
and now that he was in adversity they come 
to share with him in-his griefs, as formerly 
they had come to share with him in his com- 
forts. ‘These were wise men, whose heart was 
in the house of mourning, Eccl. vii. 4. Visit- 
ing the afflicted, sick or sore, fatherless or 
childless, in their sorrow, is made a branch of 
pure religion and undefiled (Jam. i. 27), and, 
:f done froma good principle, will be abund- 
antly recompensed shortly, Matt. xxv. 36. 

(1.) By visiting the sons and daughters 
of affliction we may contribute to the im- 
provement, [1.] Of our own graces; for 
many a good lesson is to be learned from the 
troubles of others; we may look upon them 
and receive instruction, and be made wise 
and serious. [2.] Of their comforts. By 
putting a respect upon them we encourage 
them, and some good word may be spoken 
to them which may help to make them easy. 
Job’s friends came, not to satisfy their curio- 
sity with an account of his troubles and the 
strangeness of the circumstances of them, 
much less, as David’s false friends, to make 
invidious remarks upon him (Ps. xli. 6—8), 
but to mourn with him, to mingle their tears 
with his, and soto comfort him. It is much 
more pleasant to visit those in affliction to 
whom comfort belongs than those to whom 
we must first speak conviction. 

(2.) Concerning these visitants observe, 
[1.] That they were not sent for, but came 
of their own accord (ch. vi. 22), whence Mr. 
Caryl observes that it is good manners to be 
an unbidden guest at the house of mourning, 
and, in comforting our friends, to anticipate 
their invitations. [2.] That they made an 
appointment to come. Note, Good people 
should make appointments among them- 
selves for doing good, so exciting and bind- 
ing one another to it, and assisting and en- 
couraging one another in it. For the carry- 
ing on of auy pious design let hand join in 
hand. ([3.] That they came with a design 
(and we have reason to think it was a sincere 
design) to comfort him, and yet proved mi- 
serable comforters, through their unskilful 
management of his case! Many that aim 
well do, by mistake, come short of their aim. 

2. By their tender sympathy with him and 
concern for him in his affliction. When they 
saw him at some distance he was so disfi- 
gured and deformed with his sores that they 
knew him not, v. 12. His face was foul with 
weeping (ch. xvi. 16), like Jerusalem’s Na- 
zarites, which had been ruddy as the rubies, 
but were now Dlacker than a coal, Lam. 


or, without that, oppress 
make in the countenance, in a 
Is this Naomi? Ruth i. 19.- 
Job? How hast thou fallen! Howis 
stained and sullied, and all thy hone 
in the dust! God fit us for such chi 
Observing him thus miserably alte; 
did not Jeave him, in a fright or loathi 
expressed so much the more tende 
wards him. (1.) Coming to mourn with 
they vented their undissembled grie 
the then usual expressions of that pas 
They wept aloud; the sight of them 
usual) revived Job’s grief, and set 
weeping afresh, which fetched floods of 
from their eyes. They rent their clothe 
sprinkled dust upon their heads, as me 
would strip themselves, and abase them 
with their friend that was stripped and al 
(2.) Coming to comfort him, they sat. 
with him upon the ground, for so he rec 
visits ; and they, not in compliment 
but in true compassion, put themselye 
the same humble and uneasy place an 
ture. ‘They had many a time, it is 
sat with him on his couches and at his 
in his prosperity, and were therefore w 
to share with him in his grief and po 
because they had shared with him in 
and plenty. It was not a modish sho 
that they made him, just to look upo 
and be gone; but, as those that could 
had no enjoyment of themselves if th 
returned to their place while their fri 
in so much misery, they resolved to sté 
him till they saw him mend or end, and 
fore took lodgings near him, though h 
not now able to entertain them as h 
done, and they must therefore bear the 
charges. Every day, for seven days to: 
at the hours in which he admitted com 
they came and sat with him, as his 
panions in tribulation, and exceptions 
that rule, Nullus ad amissas ibit amicus 
—Those who have lost their wealth are 
expect the visits of their friends. Th 
with him, but mone spoke a word to hit 
they all attended to the particular 
he gave of his troubles. They were 
as men astonished and amazed. Cur 
loquuntur, ingentes stupent—Our lig 
havea voice ; those which are more o 
are mute, Nea 
- So long a time they held their peace, to show 
A reverence due to such prodigious woe.—Sir R. P 


They spoke not a word to him, whateve 
said one to another, by way of instru 
for the improvement of the present 
dence. ‘hey said nothing to that p 
to which afterwards they said much—n 
to grieve him (ch. iv. 2), because th 
his grief was very great ‘already, an 
were loth at first to add affliction to ‘ 
flicted. There is a time to keep silence 
either the wicked is before us, and 
ing we may harden them (Ps. x 


speakin e may offend the genera- 
o PS Etdren, Ps. Ixxiii. 15. Their 
r upon the following solemn dis- 
the seventh day may perhaps in- 
at it was the sabbath day, which 
as observed in the patriarchal age, 
day they adjourned the intended 
e, because probably then company 
usual, to Job’s house, to join 
im his devotions, who might be edi- 
2 discourse. Or, rather, by their 
ong they would intimate that what 
erwards said was well considered and 
and the result of many thoughts. 
ad the wise studies to answer, We 
hink twice before we speak once, es- 


ally in such a case as this, think long, 
be the better able to speak short 
purpose. 
- CHAP. IIL 


ig e heard of the patience of Job,” says the apostle, Jam. 

we have, and of his impatience too. We wondered 
he so patient as he was (ch. i. and ii.), bat 
also that a good man should be so impatient as he is 
chapter, where we find him cersing his day, and, in pas- 
Complaining that he was born, ver. 1—10. I. Com- 
that he did not die as soon as he was born, ver. 11—19. 
that his life was now continued when he was 
, ver. 20—26. In this it must be owned that Job sinned 
b i lee ond it is written, not for our imitation, but our 
that be who thinks he stands may take heed lest 


‘FTER this opened Job his mouth, 
| and cursed his day. 2 And Job 
ke, and said, 3 Let the day perish 
ereim I was born, and the night in 
ich it was said, There is a man 
id conceived. 4 Let that day be 
; let not God regard it from 
ve, neither let the light. shine upon 
5 Let darkness and the shadow of 
th stain it ; let a cloud dwell upon 
let the blackness of the day terrify 
6 As for that night, let darkness 
e upon it; let it not be joined unto 
days of the year, let it not come 
» the number of the months. 7 Lo, 
that night be solitary, let no joyful 
cee come therein. S Let them curse 
hat curse the day, who are ready to 
je up their mourning. 9 Let ‘the 
rs of the twilight thereof be dark ; 
it look for light, but have none; 
ther let it see the dawning of the 
‘-: 10 Because it shut not up the 
TS of. my mother’s womb, nor hid 
row from mine eyes. 
Job’s heart hot within him; and, 
le h € was musing, the fire burned, and 
e for being stifled and suppressed. 
he spoke with his tongue, but not 
d a good word as David spoke after a 
: Lord, make me toknowmy end, Ps. 


3,4. Seven days the prophet Ezekiel 
low! 1 astonished with the captives, and 
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ae Job curses pEgck 
then (probably on the sabbath day) the word 
of the Lord came to him, Ezek. ili. 15, 16. 
So long Joband his friends sat thinking, but 
said nothing; they were afraid of speaking 
what they thought, lest they slould grieve 
him, and ke durst not give vent to his 
thoughts, lest he should offend them. They 
came to comfort him, but, finding his afflic- 
tions very extraordinary, they began to think 
comfort did not belong to him, suspecting 
him to be a hypocrite, and therefore they 
said nothing. But losers think they may 
have leave to speak, and therefore Job first 
gives vent tohis thoughts. Unless they had 
been better, it would however have been well 
if he had kept them to himself. In short, he 
cursed his day, the day of his birth, wished 
he had never been born, could not think or 
speak of his own birth without regret and 
vexation. Whereas men usually observe the 
annual return of their birth-day with rejoic-- 
ing, he looked upon it as the unhappiest day 
of the year, because the unhappiest of his 
life, being the inlet into all his woe. Now, | 
I. This was bad enough. The extremity 
of his trouble and the discomposure of his 
spirits may excuse it in part, but he can by 
no means be justified init. Now he has for- 
gotten the good he was born to, the lean kine 
have eaten up the fat ones, and he is filled 
with thoughts of the evil only, and wishes 
he had never been born. The prophet Jere- 
miah himself expressed his painful sense of 
his calamities in Janguage not much unlike 
this :. Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast 
borne me! Jer. xv. 10. Cursed be the day 
wherein I was born, Jer. xx. 14, &c. We 
may suppose that Job in his prosperity had 
many a time blessed God for the day of his 
birth, and reckoned it a happy day; yet now 
he brands it with all posstble marks of in- 
famy. When we consider the iniquity in 
which we were conceived and born we have 
reason enough to reflect with sorrow and 
shame upon the day of our birth, and to say 
that the day of our death, by which we are 
freed from sin (Rom. vi. 7), is far better. 
Eccl. vil. 1. But to curse the day of our 
birth because then we entered upon the ca- 
lamitous scene of life is to quarrel with the 
God of nature, to despise the dignity of our 
being, and to indulge a passion which our 
own calm and sober thoughts will make us 
ashamed of. Certainly there is no conditionof 
life a man can be in in this world but he may 
in it (if it be not his own fault) so honour 
God, and work out his own salvation, and 
make sure ahappiness for himself in a bet- 
ter world, that he will have no reason at all 
to wish he had never been born, but a great 
deal of reason to say that he had his being 
to good purpose. Yet it must be owned, if 
there were not another life after this, and 
divine consolations to support us in the pros- 
pect of it, so many are the sorrows and trou- 
bles of this that we might sometimes be 
tempted to say that we were made in vaw 
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(Ps, Ixxxix. 47), and to wish we had never 
been. There are those in hell who with 
good reason wish they had never been born, 
as Judas, Matt. xxvi. 24. But, on this side 
hell, there can be no reason for so vain and 
ungrateful a wish. It was Job’s folly and 
weakness to curse his day. We must say of 
it, This was his infirmity; but good’ men 
have sometimes failed in the exercise of those 
graces which they have been most eminent 
for, that we may understand that when they 
are said to be perfect it is meant that they 
were upright, not that they were sinless. 
Lastly, Let us observe it, to the honour of 
the spiritual life above the natural, that 
though many have cursed the day of their 
first birth, never any cursed the day of their 
new-birth, nor wished they never had’ had 
grace, and the Spirit of grace, given them. 
Those are the most excellent gifts, above life 
and being itself, and which will never be a 
burden. 

II. Yet it was not sc bad as Satan pro- 
mised himself. Job cursed his day, but he 
did not curse his Ged—was weary of his life, 
and would gladly have parted with that, but 
not weary of his religion; he resolutely 
cleaves to that, and will never let it go. The 
dispute between God and Satan concerning 
Job was not whether Job had his infirmities, 
and whether he was subject to like passions 
as we are (that was granted), but whether he 
was a hypocrite, who secretly hated God, and, 
if he were provoked, would show his hatred ; 
and, upon trial, it proved that he was no 
such man. Nay, all this may consist with 
his being a pattern of patience ; for, though 
he did thus speak unadvisedly with his lips, 
yet both before and after he expressed great 
submission and resignation to the’ holy will 
of God and repented of his impatience; he 
condemned himself for it, and therefore-God 
did not condemn him, nor must we, but 
watch the more carefully over ourselves, lest 
we sin after the similitude of this transgression. 

1. The particular expressions which Job 
used in cursing his day are full of poetical 
fancy, flame, and rapture, and create as much 
difficulty to the critics.as the thing itself does 
to the divines: we need not be particular in 
our observations upon them. When he 
would express his passionate wish that he 
had never been, he falls foul upon the day, 
and wishes, : 

(1.) That earth might forget it: Let it pe- 
rish (v. 3); let it not be joined to the days of 
the year, v. 6. “ Let it be not only not in- 
serted in the calendar in red letters, as the 
day of the king’s nativity useth to be” (and 
Job was aking, ch. xxix. 25), “but let it be 
erased and blotted out, and buried in obli- 
vion. Let not the world know that:eversuch 
aman as I was born ‘into it, and lived in it, 
who am made such a spectacle of misery.” 

(2.) That Heaven might frown upon it: 
Let not God regard it from above, v. 4. 
“ Every thing is indeed as it is with Gods 
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that day is honourable ¢ 
nour, and which he disting 
with his favour and blessing, 
seventh day of the week; but at 
day never be so honoured ; let it be: 
bone notandus—marked as with a b 
for an evil day by him that determ 
times before appointed. The 
fountain of light appointed the grea 
to rule the day and the less lights | 
the night; but let that want. 
both.” [1.] Let that-day be dark 
and, if the light of the day be da 
great is that darkness! how terrible! 
then we look for light. Let the gloom 
the day represent Job’s condition, wh 
went down at noon. [2.} As for the 
too, let it want the benefit of moon ar 
and Jet darkness seize upon it, thick d 
darkness that may be felt, which will 
friend the repose of the night by 
but rather disturb it with its terrors 
(3.) That.all joy might forsake it: 
it be a melancholy night, solitary, an 
merry night of music or danein ge 
joyful voice come therein (v. 7); let 
long night, and not see ds 
morning (v. 9), which bring joy with 
(4.) That all curses might follow i 
“Let none ever desire to see it, or] 01 
come when it comes, but, on the 
let those curse it that curse the da 
ever day any are tempted to 
at the same time bestow one cur. 
birth-day, particularly those tha 
their trade to raise up, mourning a 
with their ditties of lamentation. |] 
that curse the day of the death of : 
the same breath curse the day of m 
Or those who are so fierce and dat 
be ready to raise up the Leviathan 
is the word here), who, being ab out 
the whale or crocodile, curse it with 
terest curse they can invent, hop 
incantations to weaken it,and so toma 
selves master of it. weapeliy) ome s 
tom might there be used, to whiel 
vine poet alludes.  “ Let it be as ¢ 
the day wherein men bewail the 4 
fortune, or the time wherei see. 
dreadful apparition ;” so bis 
suppose taking the athan h 
the devil, as others do, who under 
the curses used’ by conjurors and m 
in raising the devil, or when they har 
a devil that they cannot lay. 
2. But what is the ground of J 
rel with the day and mght of his bi 
because it shut not up the doors of his 
womb, v. 16. See the folly and me 
a passionate discontent, and how : 
and extravagantly it talks wh 
are laid on the neck of it. _ Is this, 
was so much admired for his wisi 
unto him men gave ear, and k 
his counsel, and after his 
not again? oh. xxix. 21, 22. § 
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0 express his desire that he had never 
n, Which, at the best, was a vain 
or it is impossible to make that which 
not to have been. (2.) When he 
beral of his curses upon a day and a 
it that could not be hurt, or made any the 
for his curses. (3.) When he wished 
so yery barbarous to his own mother 
at she had not brought him forth when 
| time had come, which must inevita- 
thave been her death, and a miserable 
hh. (4.) When he despised the goodness 
rod to him in giving him a being (such 
xy, so noble and excellent a life, such a 
far above that of any other creature 
his lower world), and undervalued the 
,as not worth the acceptance, only be- 
ie transit cum onere—it was clogyed with 
roviso of trouble, which now at length 
e upon him, after many years’ enjoy- 
fits pleasures. Whata foolish thing 
as to wish that his eyes had never seen 
ight, that so they might not have seen sor- 
which yet he might hope to see through, 
‘beyond which he might see joy! Did 
believe and hope that he should in his 
see God at the latter day (ch. xix. 26), 
yet would he wish he had never had a 
‘eapable of such a bliss, only because, 
fe present, he had sorrow in the flesh? 
by his grace arm us against this foolish 
hurtful lust of impatience. 
! Why ; died I not from the womb? 
j did I not give up the ghost when 
me out of the belly? 12 Why did 
‘Knees prevent me? or why the 
ists that I should suck? 13 For 
rshould I have lain still and been 
st, 1 should have slept: then had 
een at rest, 14 With kings and 
nsellors of the earth, which built 
late places for themselves ; 15 Or 
1 princes that had gold, who filled 
r houses with silver : 16 Or'as'a 
len untimely birth I had not been; 
nfants which never saw light. 17 
re the wicked cease from trou- 
@; and there the weary be at rest. 
There the prisoners rest together ; 
y hear not the voice of the oppress- 
19 The small and great are there; 
‘the servant is freefrom his master, 


yb, perhaps reflecting upon himself for 
olly i in wishing he had neyer been born, 
Ws it, and thinks to mend it, with an- 
BS little better, that he had died as soon 
e was born, which he enlarges upon in 
e verses. When our Saviour would set 
1a very calamitous state of things he 

to allow such a saying as this, Blessed 
a oiren, and the wombs that never bore, 
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xxili. 2}; but blessing the barren womb is 
one thing and cursing the fruitful womb is 
another! It is good to make the best of af- 
flictions, but it is not good to make tne 
worst of mercies. Our rule is, Bless, and 
curse not. Life is often put for all good, 
and death for all evil; yet Job here very 
absurdly complains of life and its supports 
as a curse and plague to him, and covets 
death and the grave as the greatest and most 
desirable bliss. Surely Satan was deceived 
in Job when he applied that maxim to him, 
All that a man hath will he give for his life ; 
for never any man valued life at a lower rate 
than he did. 

I, He ungratefully quarrels with life, and 
is angry that it was not taken from him as 
soon as it was given him (v. 11, 12): Why 
died not I from the womb? See here, 1 
What a weak and helpless creature man is 
when he comes into the world, and how 
slender the thread of life is when it is first 
drawn. Weare ready to die from the womb, 
and to breathe our last as soon as we begin to 
breathe at all. We can do nothing for our- 
selves, as otber creatures can, but should 
drop into the grave if the knees did not pre- 
vent us; and the lamp of life, when first 
lighted, would go out of itself if the breasts 
given us, that we should suck, did not sup- 
ply it with fresh oil. 2. What a merciful 
and tender care divine Providence took of 
us at our entrance into the world. It was 
owing to this that we died not from the womb 
and did not give up the ghost when we came 
out of the belly. Why were we not cut off 
as soon as we were born? Not because we 
did not deserve it. Justly might such weeds 
have been plucked up as soon as they ap- 
peared ; justly might such cockatrices have 
been crushed in the egg. Nor was it because 
we did, or could, take any care of ourselves 
and our own safety : no creature comes inte 
the world so shiftless as man. It was not 
our might, or the power of our hand, that 
preserved us these beings, but God’s power 
and providence upheld our frail lives, and 
his pity and patience spared our forfeited 
lives. Jt was owing to this that the knees 
prevented us. 
parents’ hearts by the hand of the God of 
nature: and hence it was that the blessings 
of the breast attended those of the womb. 
3. What a great deal of vanity and vexation 
of spirit attends human life. If we had not 
a God to serve in this world, and better 
things to hope for in another world, con- 
sidering the faculties we are endued with 
and the troubles we are surrounded with, we 
should be strongly tempted to wish that we 
had died from the womb, which would have 
prevented. a great deal both of sin and 
misery. ' 


Ile thatis born to-day, and dies to-morrow, 
Loses some hours of joy, but’ months of sorrow. 


4, The evil of impatience, fretfulness, and 
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and the paps which never gave suck (Luke 
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discontent. When they thus prevail they 
are unreasonable and absurd, impious and 
ungrateful. To indulge them is a slight- 
ing and undervaluing of God’s favour. 
How much soever life is embittered, we 
must say, “It was of the Lord’s mercies that 
we died not from the womb, that we were 
not consumed.” Hatred of life is a contra- 
diction to the common sense and sentiments 
of mankind, and to our own at any other 
time. Let discontented people declaim ever 
so much against life, they will be loth to 
part with it when it comes to the point. 
When the old man in the fable, being tired 
with his burden, threw it down with discon- 
tent and called for Death, and Death came 
to him and asked him what he would have 
with him, he then answered, ‘‘ Nothing, but 
to help me up with my burden.” 

{I. He passionately applauds death and 
the grave, and seems quite in love with them. 
Yo desire to die that we may be with Christ, 
that we may be free from sin, and that we 
may be clothed upon with our house which is 
from heaven, is the effect and evidence of 
grace; but to desire to die only that we may 
be quiet in the grave, and delivered from the 
troubles of this life, savours of corruption. 
Job’s considerations here may be of good 
use to reconcile us to death when it comes, 
and to make us easy under the arrest of it ; 
but they ought not to be made use of as 
a pretence to quarrel with life while it is 
continued, or to make us uneasy under the 
burdens of it. It is our wisdom and duty 
to make the best of that which is, be it living 
or dying, and so to live to the Lord and die 
to the Lord, and to be his in ‘both, Rom. 
xiv. 8. Job here frets himself with thinking 
that if he had but died as soon as he was 
horn, and been carried from the womb to 
the grave, 1. His condition would have 
been as good as that of the best: I should 
have been (says he, v.' 14) with kings and 
counsellors of the earth, whose pomp, power, 
and policy, cannot set them out of the reach 
of death, nor secure them from the grave, 
nor distinguish theirs from common dust in 
the grave. Even princes, who had gold in 
abundance, could not with it bribe Death to 
overlook them when he came with ¢ommis- 
sion; and, though they filled their houses 
with silver, yet they were forced to leave it 
all behind them, no more to return to it. 
Some, by the desolate places which the kings 
and counsellors are here said to build for 
themselves, understand the sepulchres or mo- 
numents they prepared for themselves in 
their life-time; as Shebna (Isa. xxii. 16) 
hewed himself out a sepulchre ;‘and by the 
gold which the princes had, and the silver 
with which they filled their houses, they 
understand the treasures which, they say, it 
was usual to deposit in the graves of great 
men. Such arts have been used to preserve 
their dignity, if possible, on the other. side 
death, and to keep themselves from lying 
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that either never saw light or but 


even with those of in: 
not do: death is, and will be 
leveller. Mors sceptra 

Death mingles sceptres with s, bd 
and poor meet together in the gr 
there a hidden untimely birth (v. V1 


its eyes and peeped into the wo! 
liking it, closed them in and 
out of it, lies as soft and easy, lies 
and safe, as kings, and counselle 
princes, that had gold. “And th 
says Job, “would [I had lain ther 
dust, rather than live to lie here iS 

2. His condition would have been m 
ter than now it was (v. 13): “ Th 
I have lain still, and been quiet, whic 
cannot do, I cannot be, but am stil 
and unquiet; then I should have sle 
as now sleep departeth from my ey 
had I been at rest, whereas now 1 
less.” Now that life and imme 
brought to a much clearer light by’ 
pel than before they were placed 
Christians can give a better aceo 
this of the gain of death: “Then 
have been present with the Lord; th 
I have seen his glory face to face, 
longer through aglass darkly.” By 
poor Job dreamed of was rest and 
in the grave out of the fear of ey 
and out of the feeling of sore boil 
should I have ‘been quiet ; and ha 
his temper, his even easy temper : 
he was in as recorded in the two. 
chapters, entirely resigned to the 
of God and acquiescing in it, he m 
been quiet now; his soul, at le; 
have dwelt at ease, even when his 
in pain, Ps, xxv. 13.. Observe hy 
he describes the repose of the gray 
(provided the soul also be at 
may much assist our triumphs 
Those that now are troubled 
out of the reach of trouble (v. 1 
wicked cease from troubling. Wh 
cutors die they can no longer 
their hatred and envy will then peris 
had vexed the church, but, when | 
a prey for worms, he ceased from | 
When the persecuted die they are @ 
danger of being any further troubl 
Job been at rest in his grave, he w 
had no disturbance from the Se 
Chaldeans, none of all his enen 
have created him any trouble. — 
that are now toiled will there s 
of their toils. There the weary @ 
Heaven is more than a rest to th 
the saints, but the grave is a | 
bodies. ‘Their pilgrimage is a we: 
age; sin and the world they are 
their services, sufferings, and ex} 
they are wearied with; but in the: 
rest from all their labours, Rev. xi 
lvii. 2. ‘Fhey are easy there 
complaints; there believers 
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at were here enslaved are there | name him, though the devil had said, “ He 
Death is the prisoner ’s discharge, will curse thee to thy face ;” but he tacitly 
elie! of the oppressed, and the servant’s | reflects on the divine Providence as unjust 
numission (v. 18): There the prisoners, | and unkind in continuing life when the com- 
ey walk not at large, yet they rest| farts of life sre removed. Life is called 
, and are not put to work, to grind in| light, because pleasant and serviceable for 
prison-house. They are no more insulted | walking and. working. It is candle-light ; 
; Rrampled upon, menaced and terrified, by | the longer it burns the shorter it is, and the 
r cruel task-masters: They hear not the| nearer to the socket. ‘his light is said te 
ce of the oppressor. ‘Those that were here | be given us; for, if it were not daily renewed 
ed to perpetual servitude, that could | to us bya fresh gift, it would be lost. But 
nothing their own, no, not their own | Job reckons that to those who are in misery 
are there no longer under command | it is dapoyv aéwoov—yift and no gift, a gift 
ontrol: There the servant is free from| that they had better be without, while the 
‘master, which is a good reason why those | light only serves them to see their own 
t have power should use it moderately,| misery by. Such is the vanity of human 
those that are in subjection should bear | life that it sometimes becomes a vexation of a 
atly, yet a little while. (4.) Those | spirit; and so alterable is the property of e 
re at a vast distance from others are | death that, though dreadful to nature, it may 
upon a level (v. 19): The small and | become desirable even to nature itself. He 
at are there, there the same, there all one, | here speaks of those, 1. Who long for death, — - 
alike free among the dead. The tedious | | when they have out-lived their comforts and : 
and state which attend the great are | usefulness, are burdened with age and in- : 
an end there. All the inconveniencies of | firmities, with pain or sickness, poverty or . y 
or and-low condition are likewise over; | disgrace, and yet it comes not; while, at the 
h and the grave know no difference. same time, it comes to many who dread it Fe 
| Levelled by death, the conqueror and the slave, and would put it far from them. The con- ‘4 
Renee peolsh; cowards andl the brave, tinuance and period of life must be accord- a 


ae mixed and undistinguished in the grave. L ; t 
SirR. Bracxore. | jng to God's will, not according to ours. It 


0 Wherefore is light given to him |is net fit that we should be consulted how , ; 


long we would live and when we would die; 
“4 5S . . s 
tis in misery, andlife unto the bitter our times are in a better hand than our 


‘eal; 21 Which long for death, | own. 2. Whodig for it as for hidden treasures, 
tit ‘cometh not; and dig for it more | that is, would give any thing for a fair dis- 
for hid Bees. ; 22 Which re-| mission out of this world, which supposes 


pe exceedingly, and are glad, when that then the thought of men’s being their . 
own ex€clitioners was not so much as enter- a, 


& 8,23 Whns hon 
ayican find the grave? 23 W hy %5| tained or suggested, else those who longed 
ht given to a man whose way is hid, | for it needed not take much pains for it, they 
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id whom God hath hedged in? 24 | might soon came at ites aE tells them) 3 
r my sighing cometh: before I eat,|if they pleased. 3. Who bid it welcome, = __ 
f ny sb S 3 aa Be and are glad when they can find the grave Rr. 
eines are. pour f and see themselves stepping into it. If the a 
waters. 25 F or the thing which I| miseries of this life can prevail, contrary to a 
Ep atly feared is come upon me, and } nature, to make death itself desirable, shall a 
at which I was afraid of is come | 20t much more the hopes and prospects of a ey: 
to me. 26 I was not in safety, nei- better life, to which death is our passage, 3 
Pisd I 1 ao make it so, and set us quite above the fear y 
a bl rest, neither was quiet ; of it? It may be a sin to long for death, 5 
ouble came. but I am sure it is no sin to long for heayen. “ 
oh finding it to no purpose to wish either| II. He thinks himself, in particular, hardly Be 
he had not been born or had died as| dealt with, that he might not be eased of his aa 
nm as he was born, here complains that| pain and misery by death when he couid not % 
life Was now continued and not cut off. | get ease in any other way. To be thus im- e 
en men are set on quarrelling there is no| patient of life for the sake of the troubles we : 


of it; the corrupt heart will carry on| meet with is not only unnatural in itself, but = 
shumour. Having cursed the day of his | ungrateful to the giver of life, and argues a 

bh, here he courts the day of his death. | sinful indulgence of .our own passion and a 4 
> beginning of this strife and impatience j sinfu! inconsideration of our future state. 
the letting forth of water. Let it be our great and constant care to get . 4 
He thinks it hard, in general, that|ready for another world, and then let us 

erable lives should be prolonged (v. 20—| leave it to God to order the circumstances } 
: Wherefore i is light in life given to those} of our removal thither as he thinks fit: 4 
t are bitter in soul? Bitterness of soul, | “ Lord, when and how thou pleasest ;” and 
igh spiritual grievances, makes life itself| this with such an indifference that, if he 4 
er. _ Why doth he give light ? (so 1t is in} should refer it to us, we would refer it tu <i 
eee: he means God, yet does notihim again. Grace teaches us, in the midst p 
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The address of Etiphaz. 
of life’s greatest comforts, to be willing to 
die, and, in the midst of its greatest crosses, 
to be willing to live. Job, to excuse himself 
in this earnest desire which he had to die, 
pleads the little comfort and satisfaction he 
had in life. 

1. In his present afflicted state troubles 
were continually felt, and were likely to be 
so. He thought he had cause enough to be 
weary of living, for, (1.) He had no comfort 
of his life: My sighing comes before J eat, 
v. 24. The ‘sorrows of life prevented and 
anticipated the supports of life; nay, they 
took away his appetite for his necessary food: 
His griefs returned as duly as his meals, and 
affliction was his daily bread. Nay, so great 
was the extremity of his pain and anguish 
that he did not only sigh, but roar, and his 
roarings were poured out like the waters in a 
full and constant stream. Our Master was 
acquainted with grief, and we must expect to 
be so too. (2.) He had no prospect of better- 
ing his condition: His way was hidden, and 
God had hedged him in, v. 23. He saw no way 
open of deliverance, nor knew he what course 
to take; his way was hedged up with thorns, 
that he could not find his path. See ch. xxiii. 
8; Lam. iti. 7. 

2. Even in his former prosperous state 
troubles were continually feared; so that 
then he was never easy, v. 25,26.. He knew 
so much of the vanity of the world, and the 
troubles to which, of course, he was born, 
that he was not in safety, neither had he rest 
then. That which made his grief now the 
more grievous was that he was not conscious 
to himself of any great degree either of neg- 
hgence or security in the day of his pros- 
perity, which might provoke God thus to 
chastise him. (1.) He had not been negli- 
gent and unmindful of his affairs, but kept 
up such a fear of trouble as was necessary 
to the maintaining of his guard. He was 
afraid for his children when they were feast- 
ing, lest they should offend God (cA. i. 5), 
afraid for his servants lest they should offend 
his neighbours ; he took all the care he could 
of his own health, and managed himself and 
his affairs with all possible precaution; yet 
all would not do. (2.) He had not been 
secure, nor’ indulged himself in ease and 
softness, had not trusted in his wealth, nor 
flattered himself, with the hopes of the per- 
petuity of his mirth; yet trouble came, to 
convince and remind him of the vanity of the 
world, which yet he had not forgotten when 
he lived at ease. Thus his way was hidden, 
for he knew not wheréfore God contended 
with him. Now this consideration, instead of 
aggravating his grief, might rather serve to 
alleviate it. Nothing will make trouble easy 
so much as the testimony of our consciences 
for us, that, in some measure, we did. our 
duty ina day of prosperity; and an expecta- 
tion of trouble will make it sit the lighter 
when it comes. The less it is a surprise the 
less it is a terror. 


Job haying warmly given ¥ 
ice, his friends here come a els 
upon his case, which ap 
another apart, Pie Notes ¥ rede v 
themselves, and found they were a 
Job's afflictions eerta proved binds ec 
they did not attack Job with this ney 
sions of his discontent and ana 
he reflected ou God himself, he had ¢ 
opinion they had before conceived of ‘hin 
Now they set upon him with great fear. Th ; 
aud itsoon becomes fierce. The PoDeannertts : 
Job himself is respondent. Elihu appears, I 
and at length God himself igiree PO 


and the management of it. The question.in 

Job was an honest man or no, the same qui 
dispute between God and Satan in the pes > 
had yielded it, and durst not pretend that 
was a constructive cursing of his God; no, 
that Job still holds fast his integrity; but se 
needs haye it that, if Job were an honest | 

have been thus sorely and thus tediously affli 

urge him to confess himself'a hypocrite in the | 
made of religion: ‘* Noy” says Job, “thar Iw 
have offended God, but my heart, notwitlistandiny 
right with him ;”? and still be holds fast the cou! 
tegrity, Eliphaz, who, it is likely, was the senio ry 
quality, begins with him im this chapter, in whi 
speaks a patient hearing, ver 2, I. He comp) 
an acknowledgment of the eminence and usefw 
fession he had made of religion, ver. 3, 4. 11. 
with hypocrisy in his profession, grounding his 
present troubles and his conduct under them, 
make good the inference, he maintains that man 
that which always brings God’s judgments, ve 
corroborates his assertion by a vision whieh ‘i 
was reminded of the incontestable purity. 
and the meanness, weakness, and sinfuluess 
By all this he aims to bring down Jub’s spirit 
both penitent and patient under his afflictions. 
ES Eliphaz the Tem 
swered and said, 2 ar b 
to commune with thee, 
rieved ? but who can withhol 
8 iL 
self from speaking? 3 Relig 
hast instructed many, and thi 
strengthened the weak hand 
words have upholden _ 
falling, and thou hast stren 
feeble knees. 5 But Aceh 
upon thee, and thou faintentil 1 
eth thee, and thou art tro 
not this thy fear, thy eo ) 
hope, and the uprightness 0 fd 

In these verses, ! 

I. Eliphaz excuses the trou : é 
about to give to Job by his dis 
“Tf we assay a word with thee, 
of reproof and counsel, wilt thou 
and take it ill? We have reason to fi 
wilt; but there is no remedy: “ Wik 
Frain from words ?” Observe, 1. W 
modesty he speaks of himself 
attempt. He will not undertake 
nagement of the cause alone, but ve 
bly joins his friends with him: “ 
commune with thee.” Those th 
God’s cause must be glad of help, 
through their weakness. He 
mise much, but begs leave to 
tempt, and try if he could prop 
that might be pertinent, and suitJo 
In difficult matters it ae t 
no further, but only to t 
ordone. Many excellent duce D 
under the modest title of Hss 
what tenderness he speaks of 


ed condition: “If we tell thee 
, wilt thou be grieved? Wilt thou 
Wilt thon lay it to thy own heart 
iction or to our charge as our fault? 
ye reckoned unkind and cruel if we 
ly and faithfully with thee? We 
e may not ; we hope we shall not, and 
be sorry if that should be ill resented 
is well intended.” Note, We ought 

afraid of grieving any, especially those 
mio already in grief, lest we add afflic- 


) the afflicted, as David’s enemies, Ps. 
ix. 26. We should show ourselves back- 
0 sy that which we foresee will be 
rievous, though ever so necessary. God 
f, though he afflicts justly, does not 
willingly, Lam. iii. 33. 3. With what 
ance he speaks of the truth and perti- 
y of what he was about to say: Who 
hold himself from speaking ? Surely 
as a pious zeal for God’s honour, and the 
welfare of Job, that laid him under 
sity of speaking. ‘‘ Who can forbear 
al invindication of God’shonour, which 
2 hear reproved, in love to thy soul, which 
2 see endangered?” Note, It is foolish pity 
yt to reprove our friends, even our friends in 
fiction, for what they say or doamiss, only for 
ar of offending them. Whether men take it 
all orill, we must with wisdom and meekness 


‘our duty and discharge agood conscience. 
i. Heexhibitsatwofold charge against Job. 
1. As to his particular conduct under this 
fiction. He charges him with weakness 
id faint-heartedness, and this article of his 
arge there was too much ground for, 
3—5. And here, 

1.) He takes notice of Job’s former ser- 
ableness to the comfort of others. He 
ns that Job had instructed many, not 
ly. own children and servants, but 
any others, his neighbours and friends, as 
any as fell within the sphere of his ac- 
rity. He did not only encourage those who 
e teachers by office, and countenance 
fem, and pay for the teaching of those who 
e poor, but he did himself instruct many. 
hough a ¢ man, he did not think it be- 
iw him (king Solomon was a preacher) ; 
ough a man of business, he found time to 
) it, went among his neighbours, talked to 
m about their souls, and gave them good 
n O that this example of Job were 
hitated by our great men! If he met with 
se Who were ready to fall into sin, or sink 
| der their troubles, his words upheld them: 
wonderful dexterity he had in offering that 
lich was proper to fortify persons against 
mptations, to support them under their 
irdens, and to comfort afflicted consciences. 
“had, and used, the tongue of the learned, 
ew how to speak a word in season to those 
at were weary, and employed himself much 
ithat good work. With suitable counsels 
Hd comforts he strengthened the weak hands 
ff’ work and service and the spiritual war- 
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not only our duty to liftup our own hands that 
hang down, by quickening and encouraging 
ourselves in the way of duty (Heb. xii. 12), 
but we must also strengthen the weak hands 
of others, as there is occasion, and do what 
we can to confirm their feeble knees, by 
saying to those that are of a fearful heart, 
Be strong, Isa. xxxv. 3, 4. e expressions 
seem to be borrowed thence. Note, Those 
who have abundance of spiritual riches 
should abound in spiritual charity. A good 
word, well and wisely spoken, may do more 
good than perhaps we think of. But why 
does Eliphaz mention this here? [1.] Per- 
haps he praises him thus for the good he ~ 
had done that he might make the intended 
reproof the more passable with him. Just 


commendation is a good preface to a just re- — 


prehension, will help to remove prejudices, 


and will show that the reproof comes not | 


from ill will. Paul praised the Corinthians 
before he chided them, 1 Cor. xi. 2. [2.} 
He remembers how Job had comforted others 
as a reason why he mighi justly expect to be 
himself comforted; and yet, if conviction was 
necessary in order to comfort, they must be 
excused if they applied themselves to that 
first. The Comforter shall reprove, John xvi. 
8. [3.] He speaks this, perhaps, in a way 
of pity, lamenting that through the extre- 
mity of his affliction he could not apply 
those comforts to himself which he had for- 
merly administered to others. It is easier to 
give good counsel than to take it, to preach 
meekness and patience than to practise them: 
Facile omnes, ctim valemus, rectum consilium 
egrotis damus—We all find it easy, when in 
health, to give good advice to the sick—Te- 
rent. [4.| Most think that he mentions it 
as an aggravation of his present discontent, 
upbraiding him with his knowledge, and the 
good offices he had done for others, as if he 
had said, “Thou that hast taught others, why 
dost thou not teach thyself? Is not this 
an evidence of thy hypocrisy, that thou hast 
prescribed that medicine to others which 
thou wilt not now take thyself, and so con- 
tradictest thyself, and actest against thy own 
known principles? Thou that teachest an- 
other to faint, dost thou faint? Rom. ii. 21. 
Physician, heal thyself.” Those who have 
rebuked others must expect to hear of it if 
they themselves become obnoxious to rebuke. 

(2.) He upbraids him with his present low- 
spiritedness, v. 5. ‘‘ Now that it has come 
upon thee, now that it is thy turn to be af- 
flicted, and the bitter cup that goes round is 
put into thy hand, now that @ touches thee, 
thou farntest, thou art troubled.” Here, [1.] 
He makes too light of Job’s afflictions: “It 
touches thee.” ‘The very word that Satan 
himself had used, ch. i. 11; ii. 5. Had Eli- 
phaz felt but the one-half of Job’s affliction, 
he would have said. ‘‘ Itsmites me, it wounds 
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The address of Fliphaz. 


and thou canst not bear to be touched.) faint in the day’ ofa lwersity, th 


Noli me tangere—Touch me not. [2.] He 
makes too much of Job’s resentments, and 
aggravates them: “Thou faintest, or thou 
art beside thyself; thou ravest, and knowest 
not what thou sayest.” Men’ in deep dis- 
tress must have grains of allowance, and a 
favourable construction put upon what they 
say; when we make the worst: of every word 
we do not as we would be done by. 
2. As to his general character before this 
affliction. He charges him with wickedness 
and false-heartedness, and this article of his 
charge was utterly groundless and unjust. 
How unkindly does he banter him, and up- 
braid him with the great profession of reli- 
gion he had made, as if it had all now come 
to nothing and proved a sham (. 6): ‘‘ Is 
not this thy fear, thy confidence, thy hope, and 
the uprightness of thy ways? Does it not all 
appear now to be a mere pretence? For, 
hadst thou been sincere in it, God would not 
thus have afflicted thee, nor wouldst’ thou 
have behaved thus under the’ affliction.” 
‘This was the very thing Satan aimed at, to 
prove Job a hypocrite, and disprove the 
character God had given of him. When he 
could not himself do this to God, but he still 
saw and said, Job is perfect and upright, 
then he endeavoured, by his friends, to do it 
to Job himself; and to persuade him to con- 
fess himself a hypocrite. Could he have 
gained that point he would have triumphed. 
Habes confitentem reum—Out of thy own mouth 
will I condemn thee. But, by the grace of 
God, Job was enabled to hold fast his in- 
tegrity, and would not bear false witness 
against himself. Note, Those that pass rash 
and uncharitable censures upon their bre- 
thren, and condemn them as hypocrites, do 
Satan’s work, and serve his interest, more 
than they are aware of. I know not how it 
comes to pass that this verse is differently 
read in several editions of our common Eng- 
lish Bibles; the original, and all the ancient 
versions, put thy hope before the uprightness 
of thy ways. So does the Geneva, and most 
of the editions of the last translation; but I 
find one of the first, in 1612, has it, Is not 
this thy fear, thy confidence, the uprightness of 
thy ways, and thy hope? Both the Assembly’s 
Annotations and Mr, Pool’s have that read- 
ing: and an edition in 1660 reads it, ‘ Is not 
thy fear thy confidence, and the uprightness of 
thy ways thy hope? Does it not. appear now 
that all the religion both of thy devotion and 
of thy conversation was only in hope and 
confidence that thou shouldst grow rich by 
st? Was it not all mercenary?” The very 
thing that Satan suggested Is not thy reli- 
gion thy hope, and are not thy ways thy con- 
fidence? so Mr. Broughton. Ory, ‘ Was it 
not? Didst thou not. think that that would 
be thy protection? But thou art deceived.” 
Or, ‘‘ Would it not have been so? If it 
had been sincere, would it not have kept 
thee from this despair? It is true, if thou 
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thy grace, is small Vv. IC 
does not therefore follow that thor 
grace, no strength at all. A mar « 
is not to be taken from a i tH 
7 Remember, I pray thee, w 
perished, being innocent? or 
were the righteous cut off? 8 E 
I have seen, they that plough inig 
and sow wickedness, reap the 
9 By the blast of God they p 
and by the breath of his nostr 
they consumed. 10 The roaring 
lion, and the voice of the fiere 
and the teeth of the young li 
broken. 11 The old lion perishei 
lack of prey, and the stout 
whelps are scattered abroad. _ 
Eliphaz here advances another ar 
to prove Job a hypocrite, and will ha 
only his impatience under his afflie 
be evidence against him, but even his 
tions themselves, being so very grea' 
traordinary, and there being no prospe 
of his deliverance out of them. ‘To strer 
his argument he here lays down thés 
principles, which seem plausible eno 
. I. That good men were never thus 
For the proof of this he appeals to Ji 
observation (v. 7): “ Remember, I pray 
recollect all that thou~hast, seen, hed 
read, and give me an instance of an 
that was innocent and righteous, an 
perished as thou dost, and was cut 
thou art.” If we understand it of | 
and eternal destruction, his principle 
None that are innocent and righte 
for ever: it is only a man of sin th 
of perdition, 2 Thess. ii. 3. But tl 
applied to Job; he did not thus 
was he cut off: a man is never unt 
he is in hell. But, if we understand it¢ 
temporal calamity, his principle is 1 
The righteous perish (Isa. lvii. 1); there 
event both to the righteous and to the 
(Eccl. ix. 2), both in life and death ; thi 
and certain difference is after death. 
before Job’s time (as early as it was 
were instances sufficient to contradii 
principle. Did not righteous Abei 
being innocent? and was he not cut oj 
beginning of his days? Was not rig 
Lot burnt out of house and harbot 
forced to retire to a melancholy 
not righteous Jacob a Syrian R 
rish? Deut. xxvi. 5. Other such ins! 
no doubt, there were, whichare not onr 
II. That wicked men were ofter 
ruined. For the proof of this he ¥ 
his own observation (v. 8): “‘ Hven as 
seen, many a time, those that plough im 
and sow wickedness, reap according 
blast of God they perish, v. 9. 
daily instances of that; and there 
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thus perish and art consumed, we 
son to think that, whatever profession 
jon thou hast made, thou hast but 
hed iniquity and sown wickedness. 
as I have seen in others, so do I see 
n thee.” 
| 1. He speaks of sinners in general, politic 
busy sinners, that take pains in sin, for they 
plough iniquity ; and expect gain by sin, for 
‘they sow wickedness. Those that plough 
plough in hope; but what is the issue? 
They reap the same. They shall of the flesh 
reap corruption and ruin, Gal. vi.7, 8. The 
harvest will be a heap in the day of grief and 
| desperate sorrow, Isa. xvii.11. He shall reap 
the same, that is; the proper product of that 
| seedness. That which the sinner sows, he 
| sows not that body that shall be, but God will 
= it a body, a body of death, the end of 


a 


| those things, Rom. vi. 21. 
| and wickedness, understand wrong and in- 
jury done to others. Those who plough and 
| sow them shall reap the same, that is, they 
shall be paid in their own coin. ‘Those who 
are troublesome shall be troubled, 2 Thess. 
i. 6; Josh. vii. 25. ‘The spoilers shall be 
| spoiled (Isa. xxxili. 1), and those that led 
captive shall go captive, Rev. xiii. 10. He 
further describes their destruction (v. 9): By 
the blast of God they perish. 'The projects 
they take so much pains in are defeated; God 
euts asunder the cords of those ploughers, 
Ps. exxix. 3, 4. They themselves are de- 
stroyed, which is the just punishment of 
their iniquity. | They perish, that is, they are 
destroyed utterly; they are consumed, that 
is, they are destroyed gradually; and this 
by the blast and breath of God, that is, (1.) 
By his wrath. His anger is the ruin of sin- 
| ners, who are therefore called vessels of wrath, 
and his breath is said to kindle Tophet, Isa. 
xxx. 33. Who knows the power of his anger? 
Ps. xc. 11. (2.) By his word. He speaks 
and it is done, easily and effectuaily. The 
Spirit of God, in the word, consumes sin- 
ners; with that he slays them, Hos. vi. 5. 
Saying and doing are not two things with 
God. The man of sin is said to be consumed 
with the breath of Christ's mouth, 2 Thess. 
‘ii. 8. Compare Isa. xi. 4; Rev. xix. 21. 
Some think that in attributing the destruc- 
tion of sinners to the blast of God, and the 
breath of his nostrils, he refers to the wind 
‘which blew the house down upon Job’s 
children, as if they were therefore sinners 
above all men. because they suffered such things. 
Luke xiii. 2. 
2. He speaks particularly of tyrants and 
eruel oppressors, under the similitude of lions, 
v. 10, 11. Observe, (1.) How he describes 
their cruelty and oppression. ‘The Hebrew 
tongue has five several names for lions, and 
they are all here used to set forth the ter- 
rible tearing power, fierceness, and cruelty, 
of proud oppressors. They roar, and rend, 
and prey upon all about them, and bring up 
their young ones to do so too, Ezek xix. 3. 
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The address of Eliphaz. 
The devil is a roaring lion ; and they partake 
of his nature, and do his lusts. ‘They are 
strong as lions, and subtle (Ps. x. 9; xvil. 12); 
and, as far/as they prevail, they lay all deso- 
late about them. (2.) How he describes their 
destruction, the destruction both of their 
power and of their persons. ‘They shall be 
restrained from doing further hurt and reck- 
oned with for the hurt they have done. An 
effectual course shall be taken, [1.}] That 
they shall not terrify. The voice of their 
roaring shall. be stopped. [2.] That they 
shall not tear. God will disarm them, will 
take away their power to do hurt: The teeth 
of the young lions are broken. See Ps. iii. 7. 
Thus shall the remainder of wrath be re- 
strained. [3.] That they shall not enrich 
themselves with the spoil of their neighbours. 
Even the old lion is famished, and perishes 


Some, by iniquity |for lack of prey. Those that have eurfeited 


on spoil and rapine are perhaps reduced to 
such straits as to die of hunger at last. 
That they shall not, as they promise them- 
selves, leave a succession: The stout lion’s 
whelps are scattered abroad, to seek for food 
themselves, which the old ones used to bring 
in for them, Nah. ii. 12. The lion did tear 
in pieces for his whelps, but now they must 
shift for themselves. Perhaps Eliphaz in- 
tended, in this, to refiect upon Job, as if he, 
being the greatest of all the men of the east, 
had got his estate by spoil and used his 
power in oppressing his neighbours, but 
now his power and estate were gone, and 
his family was scattered: if so, it was a pity 
that a man whom God praised should be 
thus abused. 


12 Nowathingwas secretly brought 
to me, and mine ear received a little 


thereof. 13 In thoughts from. the yvi- 


sions of the night, when deep sleep 


falleth on men, 14 Fear came upon — 


me, and trembling, which made all my 
bones to shake. 15 ‘Then a spirit 
passed before my face ; the hair of my 
flesh stood up: 16 It stood still, but 
I could not discern the form thereof: 
an image was before mine eyes, there 
was silence, and I heard a voice, say- 
ing, 17 Shall mortal man be more 
just than God? shall a man be more 
pure than his maker? 18 Behold, he 
put no trust in his servants ; and his 
angels he charged with folly: 19 How 
much less in them that dwell in houses 
of clay, whose foundation is in the 
dust, which are crushed before the 
moth? 20 They are destroyed from 
morning to evening: they perish fot 
ever without any regarding i¢. 21 
Doth not their excellency which is in 
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The address of Eliphaz. 
them go away ? they die, even without 
wisdom. 


Eliphaz, having undertaken to convince 
Job of the sin and folly of his discontent and 
mpatience, here vouches a vision he had 
been favoured with, which he relates to Job 
for his conviction. What comes immediately 
from God all men will pay a particular de- 
ference to, and Job, no doubt, as much as 
any. Some think Eliphaz had this vision 
now lately, since he came to Job, putting 
words into his mouth wherewith to reason 
with him; and it would have been well if he 
had kept to the purport of this vision, which 
would serve for a ground on which to re- 
prove Job for his murmuring, but not to 
condemn him asa hypocrite. Others think 
he had it formerly ; for God did, in this way, 
often communicate his mind to the children 
of men in those first ages of the world, ch. 
xxxill. 15. Probably God had sent Eliphaz 
this messenger and message some time or 
other, when he was himself in an unquiet 
discontented frame, to calm and pacify him. 
Note, As we should comfort others with that 
wherewith we have been comforted (2 Cor. 
i. 4), so we should endeavour to convince 
others with that which has been powerful to 
convince us. The people of God had not 
then any written word to quote, and there- 
fore God sometimes notified to them even 
common truths by the extraordinary ways of 
revelation. We that have Bibles have there 
(thanks be to God) a more sure word to de- 
ae upon than even visions and voices, 2 

et. 1.19. Observe, 

I. The manner in which this message was 
sent to Eliphaz, and the circumstances of the 
conveyance of it to him. 1. It was brought 
to him secretly, or by stealth. Some of the 
sweetest communion gracious souls have with 


God is in secret, where no eye sees but that form thereof, so as to frame any exa 


£ him who is all eye. God has ways of 
bringing conviction, counsel, and comfort, 
to his people, unobserved by the world, by 
private whispers, as powerfully and effec- 
tually as by the public ministry. His secret 
is with them, Ps. xxv. 14., As the evil spirit 
often steals good words out of the heart 
(Matt. xiii. 19), so the good Spirit sometimes 
steals good words into the heart, or ever we 
are aware. 2. He received a little thereof, 
v.12. And it is but a little of divine know- 
ledge that the best receive in this world. 
We know little in comparison with what is 
to be known, and with what we shall know 
when we come to heaven. How little a por- 
tion is heard of God! ch. xxvi. 14. We know 
but in part, 1 Cor. xiii. 12. See his hunnility 
and modesty. He pretends not to have un- 

erstood it fully, but something of it he per- 
eived. 3. It was brought to him in the 
visions of the night (v. 13), when he had re- 
tired from the world and the hurry of it, and 
all about him was composed and quiet. 
Note, Ihe more we are withdrawn from the 
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world and the thi 
for communion wi Aa 
communing with our own hearts, 
(Ps. iv. 4), then is a proper time f 
Spirit to commune with us. Wh 
were asleep Eliphaz was ready to ree: 
visit from Heaven, and probably, like | 
was meditating upon God in the night-wa 
in the midst of those good thoughts this 
was brought to him. We should hear 
from God if we thought more of hi 
some are surprised with convictions | 
night, ch. xxxill. 14, 15. 4. It was pi 
with terrors: Fear came upon him, an 
bling, v.14. It should seem, before he 
heard or saw any thing, he was seized 
this trembling, which shook his be 
perhaps the bed under him, A 
and reverence of God and his majesty | 
struck upon his spirit, he <i reb 
pared for a divine visit. Whom God int 
to honour he first humbles and lays le 
will have us all to serve him with b 
and to rejoice with trembling. a 
II. The messenger by whom it was si 
spirit, one of the good angels, who ar 
ployed not only as the ministers of 
providence, but sometimes as the mi 
of his word. Concerning this ap 
which Eliphaz saw we are here told ( 
16), 1. That it was real, and not ad 
not a faney. An image was before his 
he plainly saw it; at first it passed ar 
passed before his face, moved up and ¢ 
but at length it stood still to < tc 
If some have been so knavish as to in 
false visions on others, and some so f 
as to be themselves imposed upon, i 
not therefore follow but that there n 
been apparitions of spirits, both g 
bad. 2. That it was indistinet, 
what confused. He could_not di. 
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it in his own mind, much less to give 
scription of it. His conscience was 
awakened and informed, not his eur 
gratified. We know little of spirits; 1 
not capable of knowing much of then 
is it fit that we should: all in good tim 
must shortly remove to the world o} 
and shall then be better acq 
them. 3. That it put him into a 
sternation, so that his hair 
Ever since man sinned it has been term 
him to receive an express from heay 
conscious to himself that he can ex 
good tidings thence; apparitions @ 
even of good spirits, have always mi 
impressions of fear, even upon good 
How well is it for us that God send 
messages, not by spirits, by me 
ourselves, whose terror shall not m 
afraid! See Dan. vii. 28; x. 8,9. 
III. The message itself. Before 
delivered there was silence, profo' 
v. 16. When we are to 
God or to him it becomes us to ad 
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ith a solemn pause, and so to 
ut the mount on which God 
down, and not be hasty to utter 
- It was in a still small voice that 
yessage was delivered, and this was it 
“Shall mortal man be more just than 
he immortal God? Shall a man be 
sht to be, or pretend to be, more pure 
is Maker? Away with sucha thought! 
1. Some think that Eliphaz aims hereby to 
rove that Job’s great afflictions were a cer- 
idence of his being a wicked man. A 
1 man would be thought unjust and 
e if he should thus correct and 
fish a servant or sulject, unless he had 
en | uilty of some very great crime: “If 
efore there were not some great crimes 
; hich God thus punishes thee, man 
would be more just than God, which is not 
be imagined.” 2.-I rather think it is 
teproof of Job’s murmuring and dis- 
mt: ‘Shall a man pretend to be more 
and pure than God? more truly to un- 
stand. and more strictly to observe, the 
les and laws of equity than God? Shall 
E mortal miserable man, be so insolent; 
aay shall Geber, the strongest and most 
ent man, man at his best estate, pretend 
ompare with God, or stand in competition 
ihim?” Note, It is most impious and 
d to think either others or ourselves 
@ just and pure than God. Those that 
rrel and find fault with the directions of 
divine law, the dispensations of the divine 
race, or the disposals of the divine provi- 
be, make themselves more just and pure 
than God; and those who thus reprove God, 
et them answer it. What! sinful man! (for 
would not have been mortal if he had not 
en sinful) short-sighted man! Shall he 
etend to be more just, more pure, than 
od, who, being his Maker, is his Lord and 
wwner? Shall the clay contend with the 
jotter? What justice and purity there is in 
nan, God is the author of it, and therefore is 
timself more just and pure. See Ps. xciv. 
IV. The comment which Eliphaz makes 
m this, for so it seems to be; yet some 
ake all the following verses to be spoken in 
ision. It comes all to one.. 
1. He shows how little the angels them- 
fes are in comparison with God, ov. 18. 
‘are God’s servants, waiting servants, 
ig servants; they are his. ministers 
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by them and is himself infinitely above 

m, and therefore, (1.) He put no trust in 
em, did not repose a confidence in them, 
re do in those we cannot live without. 
is no service in which he employs 
but, if he pleased, he could have it 
as well without them. He never made 
his confidants, or of his cabinet-council, 
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and fro through the earth, 2 Chron. xvi. 9. 
See this phrase, ch. xxxix. 11. Some give 
this sense of it: ‘“‘So mutable is even the 
angelical nature that God would not trust 
angels with their own integrity; if he had, 
they would all have done as some did, left 
their first estate; but he saw it necessary to 
give them supernatural grace to confirm 
them.” (2.) He charges them with folly, 
vanity, weakness, infirmity, and imperfection, 
in comparison with himself. If the world 
were left to the government of the angels, 
and they were trusted with the sole manage- 
ment of affairs, they would take false steps, 
and every thing would not be done for the 
best, as now itis. Angels are intelligences, 
but finite ones. Though not chargeable with 
iniquity, yet with imprudence. This last 
clause is variously rendered by the critics- 
I think it would bear this reading, repeating. 
the negation, which is very common: He 


will put no trust in his saints; nor will he . 


glory in his angels (in angelis suis non ponet 
gloriationem) or make his boast of them, as if 
their praises, or services,.added any thing to 
him: itis his glory that he is infinitely happy 
without them. 

2. Thence he infers how much less man is, 
how much less to be trusted in or gloried in. 
If there is such a distance between God and 
angels, what is there between God and man! 
See how man is represented here in his mean- 
ness. ‘ 

(1.) Look upon man in his life, and he is 
very mean, v. 19, Take man in his best 
estate, and he isa very despicable creature in 
comparison with the holy angels, though ho- 
nourable if compared with the brutes. ‘It is 
true, angels are spirits, and the souls of men 
are spirits; but, [1.] Angels are pure spirits ; 
the souls of men dwell in houses of clay: such 
the bodies of men are. Angels are free; 
human souls are housed, and the body isa 
cloud, a clog, to it; it is its cage; it is its 
prison. It is a house of clay, mean and 
mouldering ; an earthen vessel, soon broken, 
as it was first formed, according to the good 
pleasure of the potter. It is a cottage, not a 
house of cedar or a house of ivory, but of 
clay, which would soon be in ruins if not 
kept in constant repair. [2.] Angels are fixed, 
but the very foundation of that house of clay 
in which man dwells is in the dust. A house 
of clay, if built upon arock, might stand 
long ; but, if founded in the dust, the uncer- 
tainty of the foundation will hasten its fall, 
and it will sink with itsown weight. As man 
was made out of the earth, so he is maintaired 
and supported by that which cometh out of 
the earth. Take away that, and his body re- 
turns to its earth. We stand but upon the 
dust; some have a higher heap of dust to 
stand upon than others, but still it is the 
earth that stays us up and will shortly swal- 
low us up. -[3.] Angels are immortal, but 
man is sooncrushed; the earthly house of his 
tabernacle is dissolved; he dies and wastes 
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way, ts crushed like a moth between one’ 


fingers, as easily, as quickly ; one may almost | help us, ver. 8—16, 1V. That the'a 
as soon kill a man as kill a moth. A little | {i\né ells and Job particularly if he 
thing will destroy his life. He is crushed be-| store fortum, ver. 17-27. So that he econclud 


fore the face of the moth, so the word is. I 


i ‘Ga 
some lingering distemper, which consumes ALL now, if there be ant 
like a moth, be commissioned to destroy him, will answer thee ; and to 
he can no more resist it than he can resist an | of the saints wilt thou turn? 9 


acute distemper, which comes roaring upon | __ P ; 
him like ation. See Hos. v.12—14. Is such wrath killeth the foolish m 


‘ 
a creature as this to be trusted in, or can any | ©UVY slayeth the silly one. 3° I 
service be expected from him by that God | Seen the foolish taking root : but 


«who puts no trust in angels themselves ? 


(2.) Look upon him in his death, and he| chijdren are f ad 
‘appears yet more despicable, and unfit to be ha e far from safety, aes 


‘trusted. Men are mortal and dying, v. 20, ; cs 
21. {1.] In death they are destroyed, and| any to deliver them. 5 Whoseha 
perish for ever, as to this world; it is the| the hungry eateth up, and ta 
final period of their lives, and all their em-| eyen out of the thorns, and the re 
ployments and enjoyments here; their place 
will know them no more. [2.] They are ; ( 7 
dying daily, and continually wasting: De-| Avery warm dispute being begun be 
stroyed from morning to evening. Death is | Job and his friends, Eliphaz here mz 
still working in us, like a mole digging our | fair motion to put the matter to a refer 
grave at each remove, and we so continually | In all debates perhaps the sooner this tS 
he exposed that we are killed all the day long. ) 
(3.] Their life is short, and in a little time | between themselves. So well assured i 
they are cut off. It lasts perhaps but from|phaz of the goodness of his own cause 
morning to evening. It is but a day (so some| he moves Job himself to choose the 
understand it); their birth and death are but | trators (v. 1): Call now, if there be an 


the sun-rise and sun-set of the same day. 


[4.] In death all their excellency passes away ; 


beauty, strength, learning, not only cannot 


secure them from death, but must die with 
them, nor shall their pomp, their wealth, or 


power, descend after them. [5.] ‘Their wis- 
dom cannot save them from death: They die 
without wisdom, die for want of wisdom, by 
their own foolish management of themselves, 
digging their graves with their own teeth. 
[6.] It is so common a thing that nobody 
heeds it, nor takes any notice of it: They 
perish without any regarding it, or laying it 
to heart. The deaths of others are much the 
subject of common talk, but little the subject 
of serious thought. Some think the eternal 
damnation of sinners is here spoken of, as 
well as their temporal death: They are de- 
stroyed, or broken to pieces, by death, from 
morning to evening ; and, of they repent not, 
they perish for ever (so some read it), v. 20. 
They perish for ever because they regard not 
God and their duty ; they consider not their 
latter end, Lam.i. 9. They have no excel- 
lency but that which death takes away, and 
they die, they die the second death, for want 
of wisdom to lay hold on eternal life. Shall 
such a mean, weak, foolish, sinful, dying 
creature as this pretend to be more just than 
God and more pure than his Maker? No, 
- instead of quarrelling with his afflictions, let 
him wonder that he is out of hell. 
CHAP, V. 


Eliphaz, im the foregoing chapter, for the making goou of his 
charge against Job, had vouched a word from heaven, sent him 
in avision, In this chapter he appeals to those that bear record 
on earth, to the saints, the faithful witnesses of God’s truta in 
all ages, ver. 1. They will testify, 1. That the sin of sinners is 
theirruio,ver.2—5. 1. That yet affliction is the common lot of 
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ss maukiud, ver. 6,7. 1. Thacwhen yy 
©: | | cwikdotn and slae to apply to God, | 


ter temper, might assure himself tha’ 


f somewhat a better humour than he began it. — iat 


denly I cursed his habitation. < 


are.crushed in the gate, neitheris, 


swalloweth up their substance. — 


the better if the contenders cannot 


will answer thee; thatis, 1. “If there} 
that suffer as thou sufferest. Canst 
produce an instance of any one th 
really a saint that was reduced to sne 
extremity as thou art now reduced to? — 
never dealt with any that love his 
as he deals with thee, and therefore gs 
thou art none of them.” 2. “ If 
any that say as thou sayest. Did 
good man curse his day as theu dost 
will any of the saints justify thee in | 
heats or passions, or say that these ai 
spots of God’s children? Thou wilt 
none of the saints that will be 
advocates or my antagonists. To wih 
the saints wilt thou turn? ‘Turn to © 
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thou wilt, and thou wilt find they a 
my mind. I have the communis sensus 
lium—the unanimous vote of the faith} 
| my side; they will all subscribe to 
/am going to say. “Observe, (1.) Good ; 
‘are called saints even in the Old Testar 
_and therefore I know not why we sh 
| common speaking (unless because ) 
| loqui. cum: vulgo—speak as our n 
appropriate the title to those of 
‘lestament, and not say St. Abrahe 
ses, and St. Isaiah, as well as St. M 
| St. Mark; and St. David the psalmis' a 
| as St. David the British bishop. Ai 
expressly called the saint of theLord. ( 
that are themselves saints will turn to 
that are so, will choose them for their # 
and converse with them, will choosé 
tor their judges and consult then. § 
|cxix. 79. The saints shall judge 
1 Cor. vi. 1, 2. Walk in the way of g 
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ery one chooses some sort of peopie 
to whom he studies to recommend 
and whose sentiments are to him 
est of honour and dishonour. Now all 
saints endeavour to recommend them- 
lves to those that are such, and to stand 
ht in their opmion. . (3.) There are some 
iths so plain, and so universally known and 
lieved, that one may venture to appeal to 
y of the saints concerning them. However 
ere are some things about which they un- 
ippily differ, there are many more, and more 
imsiderable, in which they are agreed; as 
le evil of sin, the vanity of the world, the 
lorth of the soul, the necessity of a holy 
e, and the like. Though they do not all 
e up, as they should, to their belief of these 
aths, yet they are all ready to bear their 
stimony to them. 
Now there are two things which Eliphaz 
bre maintains, and in which he doubts not 
it all the saints concur with him :— 
I. That the sin of sinners directly tends to 
eir own ruin (v. 2): Wrath kills the foolish 
m, his own wrath, and therefore he is 
folish for indulging it; it is a fire in his 
bes, in his blood, enough to put him into 
ever. Pnvyis the rottenness of the bones, 
id so slays the silly one that frets himself 
th it. “So it is with thee,” says Eliphaz, 
hile thou quarrellest with God thou doest 
pyself the greatest mischief; thy anger at 
y own troubles, and thy envy at our pros- 
prity, do but add to thy pain and misery: 
rn to the saints, and thou wilt find they 
derstand their interest better.” Job had 
{id his wife she spoke as the foolish women; 
ow Eliphaz tells him he acted as the foolish 
en, the silly ones. Or it may be meant 
us: ‘ If men are ruined and undone, it is 
ways their own folly that ruins and undoes 
‘em. ‘They kill themselves by some lust or 
lher; therefore, no doubt, Job, thou hast 
ne some foolish thing, by which thou hast 
ught thyself into this calamitous condi- 
bn.” Many understand it of God’s wrath 
id jealousy. Job needed not be uneasy at 
ie prosperity of the wicked, for the world’s 
niles can never shelter them from God's 
wns ; they are foolish and silly if they 
ink they will. God’s anger will be the 
ath, the eternal death, of those on whom 
‘fastens. What is hell but God’s anger 
‘ithout mixture or period? 
If. That their prosperity is short and their 
struction certain, v.3—5. He seems here 
parallel Job’s.case with that which is com- 
lonly the case of wicked people 1. Job 
id prospered for a time, seemed confirmed, 
d was secure in his prosperity ; and.it is 
»mmon for foolish wicked men to do so: I 
we seen them taking root—planted, and, in 
yeir own and others’ apprehension, fixed, 
id likely to continue. See Jer. xii. 2; Ps. 
xxvii. 35, 36. We see worldly men taking 
t in the earth; on earthly things they fix 
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the oid way, the footsteps of the ; 


| The address of Eliphaz. 
the standing of their hopes, and from them 
they draw the sap of their comforts, ‘I'he 
outward estate may be flourishing, but the 
soul cannot prosper that takes root in the 
earth. 2. Job’s prosperity was now at an 
end, and so has the prosperity of other wicked 
people quickly been. (1.) Eliphaz foresaw 
their ruin with an eye of faith. Those who 
looked only at present things blessed their 
habitation, and thought them happy, blessed 
it long, and wished themselves in their con- 
dition. But Eliphaz cursed it, suddenly 
cursed it, as soon as he saw them begin to 
take root, that is, he plainly foresaw and fore- 
told their ruin; not that he prayed for it 
(I have not desired the woeful day), but he 
prognosticated it. He went into the sanctuary, 
and there understood their end and heard their 
doom read (Ps. Ixxiii. 17, 18), that the pros- 
perity of fools will destroy them, Prov. i. 32. 
‘Those who believe the word of God can see 
a curse in the house of the wicked (Prov. iii. 
33), though it be ever so finely and firmly 
built, and ever so full of all good things; and 
they can foresee that the curse will, in time, 
infallibly consume it with the timber thereof, 
and the stones thereof, Zech. v. 4. (2.) He 
saw, at length, what he had foreseen. He 
was not disappointed in his expectation con- 
cerning him; the event answered it; his 
family was undone, and his estate ruined. 
In these particulars he plainly and very invi- 
diously reflects on Job’s calamities. [1] His 
children were crushed, v. 4. They thought 
themselves safe in their eldest brother’s house, 
but were far from safety, for they were crushed 
in the gate. Perhaps the door or gate of the 
house was highest built, and fell heaviest 
upon them, and there was none to deliver them 
from perishing in the ruins. This is com- 
monly understood of the destruction of the 
families of wicked men, by the execution of 


justice upon them, to oblige them to restore 


what they have ill-gotten. They leave it to 
their children; but the descent shall not bar 
the entry of the rightful owners, who will 
crush their children, and cast them by due 
course of law (and there shall be none to help: 
them), or perhaps by oppression, Ps. cix. 9, 
&c. ([2.] His estate was plundered, v. 5. 
Job’s was so. The hungry robbers, the Sa- 
beans and Chaldeans, ran away with it, and 
swallowed it; and this, says he, I have often 
observed in others. What has been got by 
spoil and rapine has been lost in the same 
way. ‘Tlie careful owner hedged it about with 
thorns, and then thought it safe; but the 
fence proved insignificant against the greedi- 
ness of the spoilers (if hunger will break 
through stone walls, much more through 
thorn hedges), and against the divine curse, 
which will go through the thorns and briers, 
and burn them together, Isa. xxvii. 4. 


6 Although affliction cometh not 
forth of the dust, neither doth trouble 
spring out of the ground; 7 Yet man 
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is born unto trouble, as the sparks fiy 
upward. 8 I would seek unto God, 
and unto God would I commit my 
cause: 9 Which doeth great things 
and unsearchable ; marvellous things 
without number: 10 Who giveth rain 
upon the earth, and sendeth waters 
upon the fields: 11 To set up on high 
those that be low; that those which 
mourn may be exalted to safety. 12 
He disappointeth the devices of the 
crafty, so that their hands cannot per- 
form their enterprise. 13 He taketh 
the wise in their own craftiness: and 
the counsel of the froward is carried 
headlong., 14 They meet with dark- 
ness in the daytime, and grope in the 
noonday as in the night. 15 But he 
saveth the poor from the sword, from 
their mouth, and from the hand of the 
mighty. 16 So the poor hath hope, 
and iniquity stoppeth ner mouth. 

Eliphaz, having touched Job in a very 

tender part, in mentioning both the loss of 
his estate and the death of his children as the 
just punishment of his sin, that he might not 
drive him to despair, here begins to encou- 
rage him, and puts him in a way to make 
himself easy. Now he very much changes 
his voice (Gal. iv. 20), and speaks in the ac- 
cents of kindness, as if he would atone for 
the hard words he had given him. 

I. He reminds him that no affliction comes 
by chance, nor is to be attributed to second 
causes: It doth not come forth of the dust, 
nor spring out of the ground, as the grass 
doth, v. 6. It doth not come of course, at 
certain seasons of the year, as natural pro- 
ductions do, by a chain of second causes. 
The proportion between prosperity and ad- 
versity is not so exactly observed by Provi- 
dence as that between day and night, summer 
and winter, but according to the will and 
counsel of God, when and as he thinks fit. 
Some read it, Sin comes not forth out of the 
dust, nor iniquity out of the ground. If men 
be bad, they must not lay the blame upon 
the soil, the climate, or the stars, but on 
themselves. If thou scornest, thou alone shalt 
bear it. We must not attribute our afflictions 
to fortune, for they are from God, nor our sins 
to fate, for they are from ourselves; so that, 
whatever trouble we are in, we must own 
that God sends it upon us and we procure it 
to ourselves: the former is a reason why we 
should be very patient, the latter why we 
should be very penitent, when we are afflicted. 

He reminds him that trouble and 
affliction are what we haye all reason to ex- 
pect in this world: Man is brought to trouble 
(v.7), not as man (had he kept his innocency 
he would have been born to pleasure), but as 


JOB. 
j sinful man, as born of a 


-under his affliction (v. 8): J wou re 


who was in the transgression 
in sin, and therefore born t 
those that are born to honor 
yet born to trouble in the | flesh. 
fallen state it has become 
sin, and the natural consequence ¢ 
affliction, Rom. v.12. Th ‘ia! 
this world we are born to, ar 
our own, but sin and trouble ; 
the sparks that fly upwards. Ac mn n 
gressions are the sparks that fly 
furnace of original corruption ; 
called transgressors from the won 
der that we seal cerg traaohdtcinagil a 
8. Such too is the frailty of our bod: 
the vanity of all our enjoyments, ¢ 
troubles also oo arise as natural 
sparks fly upwards—so many ar 
thick ue 50 fast does one iow 
Why then should we be surprised 
afflictions as strange, or quarrel w rit) 
as hard, when they are but what we. 
to? Man is born to dabour (so it is 
margin), is sentenced to eat his bre: 
sweat of his face, which should inu 
hardness, and make him bear his 
the better. a! 
III. He directs him how to behave 


God; surely I would: $0 it is in the « 
Here is, 1 A tacit reproof to Jc 
seeking to God, but quarrelling w 

“Job, if I had heen in thy case, I y 

have been so peevish and passionate 
art. I would have acquiesced in 
God.” It is easy to say what we 
if we were in such a one’s case; 

it comes to the trial, perhaps it wi Lhe 
not so easy to do as we say, 2. 
and seasonable advice to him, whic L 
transfers to himself in a i th =" 
part, the best way I should think 
take, if I were in thy conditio1 
to apply to God.” Note, Wan 
our friends no other counsel ' 
would take ourselves if we were i 
that we may be easy under our 
may get good by them, and may se 
issue of them. (1.) We must by’ 
in mercy and grace from Godan ek | ta 
a Father and friend, though he e 
us, as one who is alone able to s 
succour us. His favour we pari 
we have lost all we have in cho 
we must address ourselves as 
and Father of all good, all con 
any afflicted ? let ‘him pray. It J 
ease, a salve for every sore. Gy f 
by patience refer ourselves and ¢ 
him: To God would I commit 
having spread it before him, I we 
with him; having laid it at his fee 
lodge it in his hand. Here J am, 
Lord do with me as seemeth him ge 
our cause be indeed a good ca 
not fear committing it to God, ir 
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refer themselves to God. 
encourages him thus to seek to 
d commit his cause to him. - Jt will 
in vain to do so, for he is one in whom 
find effectual help. 


almighty power and sovereign do- 
In general, he doeth great things 
‘great indeed, for he can do any 
he doth do every thing, and all accord- 
the counsel of his own will—great 
for the operations of his power 
-Unsearchabdle, and such as can never 
med, can never be found out from 
beginning to the end, Eccl. iii. 11. The 
brks Of nature are mysterious; the most 
rious searches come far short of full dis- 
and the wisest philosophers have 
| themselves at a loss. The designs of 
ence are much more deep and unac- 
e, Rom. xi. 33. (2.) Numerous, and 
is can never bereckoned up. He doeth 
things without number ; his power is 
exhausted, nor will all his purposes 
e fulfilled till the end of time. (3). 
are marvellous, and such as never can 
‘sufficiently admired; eternity itself will 
short enough to be spent in the admira- 
Im of them. Now, by the consideration of 
is, Eliphazintends, [1.} To convince Job 
his fault and folly in quarrelling with 
d. We must not pretend to pass a judg- 
ge his works, for they are unsearch- 
above our enquiries; nor must we 
ive with our Maker, for he will certainly 
too hard for us, and is able to crush us in 
moment. [2.] To encourage Job to seek 
ito God, and to refer his cause to him. 
{ more encouraging than to see that he 
pné to whom power belongs? He can do 
hat things and marvellous for our relief, 
‘en we are brought ever so low. 
2. He gives some instances of God’s do- 
nion and power. 
.) God doeth great things in the king- 
of nature: He gives rain upon the earth 
10), put here for all the gifts of common 
svidence, all the fruitful-seasons by which 
filleth our hearts with food and gladness, 
ts xiv. 17. Observe, When he would show 
jat great things God does he speaks of 
giving rain, which, because it isa common 
g, we are apt to look upon as a little 
but, if we duly consider both how it 
uced and what is produced by it, we 
see it to be a great work both of power 
odness. 
He doeth great things in the affairs 
ie children of men, not onlt enriches the 
or and comforts the needy, by the rain he 
ds (v: 10), but, in order to the advancing 
those that are low, he disappoints the de- 
es of the crafty ; for v. 11 1s to be joined 
12. Compare with Luke i. 51—53. He 
| scattered the proud in the imagination of 
‘hearts, and go hath exalted those of low 
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See, 
| [1.] How he frustrates the counsels of the 
| proud and politic, v. 12—14. ‘There is a su- 
|preme power that manages and overrules 
men who think themselves free and absolute 
and fulfils its own purposes in spite of theit 
| projects. Observe, First, The froward, that 
| walk contrary to God and the interests of his 
kingdom, are often very crafty ; for they are 
| the seed of the old serpent that was noted 
|for his subtlety. They think themselves 
| wise, but, at the end, will be foois. Secondly, 


their devices, their enterprises, and their 
counsels, against it, and against the loyal 
faithful subjects of it. They are restless and 
unwearied in their designs, close in their con- 
sultations, high in their hopes, deep in their 
polities, and fast-linked in their confederacies, 
Ps. ii. 1, 2, Thirdly, God easily can, and (as 
far as is for his glory) certainly will, blast 
and defeat all the designs of his and his 
people’s enemies. How were the plots of 
Ahithophel, Sanballat, and Haman baffled! 
How were the confederacies of Syria and 
Ephraim against Judah, of Gebal, and Am- 
mon, and Amalek, against God’s Israel, the 
kings of the earth and the princes against 
the Lord and against his anointed, broken! 
The hands that have been stretched out 
}against God and his church have‘not per- 
formed their enterprise, nor have the weapons 
formed against Sion prospered. Fourthly, 
That which enemies have designed for the 
ruin of the church has often turned to their 
own ruin ( v.13): He takes the wise in their 
own craftiness, and snares them in the work of 
their own hands, Ps. vii. 15, 16; ix. 15, 16. 
| This is quoted by the apostle (1 Cor, iii. 19) 
to show how the learned men of the heathen 
were befooled by their own vain philosophy. 
Fifthly, When God infatuates men they are 
perplexed, and at a loss, even in those things 
that seem most plain and easy (v. 14) : They 
meet with darkness even in the day-time: nay 
(as in the margin), They run themselves into 
darkness by the violence and precipitation of 
their own counsels. See ch. xii. 20, 24, 25. 
{2.] How he favours the cause of the poor 
and humble, and espouses that. First, He 
exalts the humble, v. 11. _Those whom proud 
men contrive to crush he raises from under 
their feet, and sets them in safety, Ps. xii. 5. 
The lowly in heart, and those that mourn, he 
advances, comforts, and makes to dwell on 
high, in the munitions of rocks, Isa. xxxiii. 
16. Sion’s mourners are the sealed ones, 
marked for safety, Ezek. ix. 4. Secondly, 
He delivers the oppressed, v.15. The de- 
signs of the crafty are to ruin the poor. 
Tongue, and hand, and sword, and all, are 
at work in order to this; but God takes 
under his special. protection those who, being 
poor and unable to help themselves, being 
his poor and devoted to his praise, have 
committed themselves to him. He saves 
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them from the mouth that speaks hard things 
against them and the hand that does hard 
peur ae against them; for he can, when he 
oc tie the tongue and wither the hand.’ 

he effect of this is (v. 16), 1. That weak 
and timorous saints are comforted: So the 
voor, who began to despair, has hope. ‘The 
experiences of some are encouragements to 
others to hope the best in the worst of times ; 
for it is the glory of God to send help to the 
helpless and hope to the hopeless. 2. That 


daring threatening sinners are confounded : 


Iniquity stops her mouth, being surprised at 
the strangeness of the deliverance, ashamed 
of its enmity against those who appear to be 
the favourites of Heaven, mortified at the 
disappointment, and compelled to acknow- 
ledge the justice of God’s proceedings, hav- 
ing nothing to object against them. Those 


that domineered over God’s poor, that fright- 
ened them, menaced them, and falsely accused 
them, wiil not havea word to say against 
them when God appears for them. See Ps. 
Ixxvi. 8, 9; Isa. xxvi. 11; Mic. vii. 16. 

17 Behold, happy ts the man whom 
God correcteth : therefore despise not 
thou the chastening of the Almighty : 
18 For he maketh sore, and bindeth 
up: he woundeth, and his hands make 
whole. .19 He shall deliver thee in six 
troubles: yea, in seven there shall no 
evil touch thee. 20 In famine he shall 
redeem thee from death: and in war 
from the power of thesword. 21 Thou 
shalt be hid from the scourge of the 
tongue: neither shalt thou be afraid 
of destruction when it cometh. 22 At 
destruction and famine thou shalt 
laugh: neither shalt thou be afraid of 
the beasts of the earth. 23.For thou 
shalt be in league with the stones of 
the field: and the beasts of the field 
shall be at peace with thee. 24 And 
thou shalt. know that. thy tabernacle 
shall be in peace ; and thou shalt visit 
thy habitation, andl shalt not sin. 25 
Thou shalt know also that thy seed 
shall be great, and thine offspring as 
the grass of the earth. 26 Thou shalt 
come to thy grave in a full age, like as 
a shock of corn cometh in ‘in his sea- 
son. 27 Lo this, we have searched it, 
so it is; hear it, and know thou it or 
thy good. 


Eliphaz, in this concluding paragraph of 
his discourse, gives Job (what ‘he himself 
knew not how to take) a comfortable prospect 
of the: issue of his afflictions, if he did but 
recover his temper and accommodate himeelf 
to them. Observe, 


I. The seasonable w 
hortation that he gives 
spise not thou the chastening 
Call it a chastening, which 
father’s love and is designe “t 
good. Callit the chair the A 
with whom it is madness to contend 
it is wisdom and duty to: submit a 
will be a God all-sufficient: (for, sO 
signifies) to all those that trust in 
not despise it ;”” it is a copious wort 
original. 1. “‘ Be not averse to it. I 
conquer the antipathy which ‘nature 
suffering, and reconcile thyself to th he 
God in it.” We need the rod and y 
it; and therefore we ought not 
either strange or hard if we feel the: 
it. Let not the heart rise against a bi 
or potion, when it is prescribed for o 
2. “ Donotthinkill of it; donot put 
thee (as that which: is either hurtfu 
least not useful, which there is no 
for nor advantage by) only becaus 
present it is not joyous, but grievou 
must never scorn to stoop to God, n 
it a thing below us to come uné 
pline, but reckon, on the contrary, tl 
really magnifies man when he thus v 
tries him, ch. vii. 17, 18. 3. “Don 
look and disregard it, as if it wer 
chance, and the production of s ond 
but take great notice of it as the ‘oic 
and a messenger from heaven.” Me 
plied than is expressed : “‘ Reverencet 
tening of the Lord; have a humble 
gard to his correcting hand, and t 
when the lion roars, Amos iii. 8. 531 
the chastening, and study to answer 
to answer the end of it, and then y 
ence it.” When God by an afflictio 
upon us for some of the effects hi 
trusted us with we must honour 
accepting it, and subscribing it, rm 
him his own when he calls for in 
II. The comfortable words of é 
ment which he gives him thus to ac 
date himself to his condition, and @ 
self had expressed it) to receive € 
hand of God, and not despise it a 
worth the accepting. #4 
1. If his affliction was thus’ b born 
The nature and property of it wo! | 
tered. Though it looked like a man‘ 
it would really be his bliss : Happy is 
whom God correcteth. if he make b 
improvement of the correction. fie 
is happy though: he be afflicted, fo 
ever he has lost, he has not lost hi 
ment of God nor his title to heav n. 
he is happy because he is afflicted. 
tion is an evidence of his sonship and 
of his sanctification ; it mortifies his 
tions, weans his heart from the worl 
him nearer to God, brings him toh 
brings him to his knees, works 
so is working for him, a far more | 
and eternal weight of glory p i 


4. 


he issue and consequence of it 
be very good, v.18. [1.] Though he 
sore the body with sore boils, the mind 
ad thoughts, yet he binds up at the same 
as the skilful tender surgeon binds up 
vices he had occasion to make with his 
knife. When God makes sores by 
ro cee of his providence he binds up by 
sconsolations of his Spirit, which often- 
abound most as afflictions do abound, 
d counterbalance them, to the unspeakable 
ion of the patient sufferers. [2.] 
a he wounds, yet his hands make whole 
time ; as he supports his people, and 
them easy under their afflictions, so 
im due time he delivers them, and makes a 
ay for them to escape. All is well again; 
and he comforts them according to the time 
wherein he afflicted them. God’s usual method 
is first to wound and then to heal, first to 
vince and then to comfort, first to hum- 
le and then to exalt; and (as Mr. Caryl ob- 
serves) he never akiow a wound too great, 
90 deep, for his own cure. Una eademque 
manus vulnus opemque tulit—The hand that in- 
fliets the wound applies the cure. God tears 
the wicked and goes away ; Jet those heal that 
will, if they can (Hos..v. 14); but the hum- 
ble and penitent may say, He has torn and he 
heai us, Hos. vi. 1. This is general, but, 
2. In the following verses Eliphaz ad- 
dresses himself directly to Job, and gives him 
Aaa promises of great and kind 
hings which God would do for him if he did 
tut humble himself under his hand. Though 
then they had no Bibles that we know of, 
yet Eliphaz had sufficient warrant to give Job 
= assurances, from the general discoveries 
od had made of his good will to his people. 
, though in every thing which Job’s 
friends said they were not directed by the 
Spirit of God (for they spoke both of God 
and Job some things that were not right), 
‘the general doctrines they laid down ex- 
the pious sense of the patriarchal 
and as St. Paul quoted v. 13 for canoni- 
scripture, and as the command v. 17 is 
doubt binding on us, so these promises 
ole may be, and must be, received and ap- 
as divine promises, and we may through 
and comfort of this part of scripture 
hope. Let us therefore give diligence 
to make sure our interest in these promises, 
‘then view the particulars of them and 
ike the comfort of them. 
- (1) It is here promised that as afflictions 
troubles recur supports and deliverances 
be graciously repeated, be it ever so 
n: In six troubles he shall be ready to 
thee ; yea, and in seven, v.19. 
nates that, as long as we are here in this 
rid, we must expect a succession of trou- 
es, that the clouds will return after the rain. 
‘six troubles may come a ‘seventh; 
ter many, look for more ; but out of thein 
will God deliver those that are his, 2 Tim. 
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iii. 11; Ps. xxxiv. 19. former deliverances 
are not; as among men, excuses from further 
deliverances, but earnests of them, Proy. 
xix. 19. 

(2.) That, whatever troubles good men may 
be in, there shall no evil touch them; they 
shall do them no real. harm; the malignity 
of them, the sting; shall be taken out; they 
may hiss, but they cannot hurt, Ps. xci. 10. 
The evil one toucheth not God’s children, 1 
John v.18. Being kept from sin, they are 
kept from the evil of every trouble. 

(3.) That, when desolating judgments are 
abroad, they shall be taken under special pro- 
tection, v. 20. Do many perish about them 
for want of the necessary supports of life? 
They shall be supplied. “‘ In famine he shall 
redeem thee from death; whatever becomes 
of others, thou shalt be kept alive, Ps. xxxiii. 
19. Verily, thou shalt be fed, nay, even t 
the days of famine thou shalt be satisfied, 
Ps. xxxvii. 3, 19. In time of war, when 
thousands fall on the right and left hand, he 
shall redeem thee from the power of the 
sword. If God please, it shall not touch thee ; 
or if it wound thee, if it kill thee, it shail 
not hurt thee; it can but kill the body, nor 
has it power to do that unless it be given 
from above.” 


(4.) That, 


whatever is maliciously said 


against them, it shall not affect them to da _ 


them any hurt, v.21. ‘* Thou shalt not only 
be protected from the killing sword of war, 
but shalt be hidden from the scourge of the 
tongue, which, like a scourge, is vexing and 
painful, though not mortal.” The best men, 
and the most inoffensive, cannot, even in their 
innocency, secure themselves from calumny, 
reproach, and false accusation. From these 
a man cannot hide himself, but God can hide 
him, so that the most malicious slanders 
shall be so little heeded by him as not to 
disturb his peace, and so little heeded by 
others as not to blemish his reputation: and 
the remainder of wrath God can and does 
restrain, for it is owing to the hold he has of 
the consciences of bad men that the scourge 
of the tongue is not the ruin of all the com- 
forts of good men in this world. 

(5.) That they shall have a holy security 
and ‘serenity of mind, arising from their hope 
and confidence in God, even in the worst of 
times. When dangers are most threatening 
they shall be easy, believing themselves safe ; 
and they shall not be afraid of destruction, 
no, not when they see it coming (v. 21), nor 
of the beusts of the field when they set upon 
them, nor of men as cruel as beasts; nay, 
at destruction and famine thou shalt laugh 
(v. 22), not so as to despise any of God’s 


This | chastenings or make a jest of his judgments, 


but so as to triumph in God, in his power 
and goodness, and therein to triumph over 
the world and all its grievances, to be not 
only easy, but cheerful and joyful, in tribu- 
lation. Blessed Pau) laughed at destruction 
when he said, O death! where is thy sting ? 
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The address of Eliphaz 


when, in the name of ali the saints, he defied 
all the calamities of this present time to se- 
parute us from the love of God, concluding 
that in all these things we are more than con- 
querors, Rom. viii.35, &e. See Isa. xxxvii. 22. 

(6.) That, being at peace with God, there 
shallbe a covenant of friendship betweén them 
and the whole creation, v. 23. “ When thou 
walkest over thy grounds thou shalt not need 
to fear stumbling, for thow shalt be at league 
with the stones of the field, not to dash thy 
foot against any of them, nor shalt thou be 
in danger from the beasts of the field, for they 
shall all be at peace with thee;” compare 
Hos. ii. 18, I will make a covenant for them 
with the beasts of the field. ‘This implies that 
while man is at enmity with his Maker the 
inferior creatures are at war with him; but 
tranquillus Deus tranquillat omnia—a recon- 
ciled God reconciles all things. Our covenant 
with God is a covenant with all the creatures 
that they shall do us no hurt, but be ready 
to serve us and do us good. 

(7.) That their houses and families shall 
be comfortable to them, v. 24. Peace and 
piety in the family will make it so. ‘‘ Thou 
shalt know and be assured that thy taberna- 
ele is and shall be in peace ; thou mayest be 
confident both of its present and its future 
prosperity.” That peace is thy tabernacle 
(so the word is); peace is the house in which 
those dwell who dwell in God, and are at 
home in him. ‘“‘ Thou shalt visit’? (that is, 
enquire into the affairs of) thy habitation, 
and take a review of them, and shalt not sin.” 
[1.] God will provide a settlement for his 
people, mean perhaps and movable, a cottage, 
a tabernacle, but a fixed and quiet habitation. 
“Thou shalt not sin,” or wander ; that is, 
as some understand it, “‘thou shalt not be a 
fugitive and a vagabond” (Cain’s curse), 
“but shalt dwell in the land, and verily, not 
uncertainly as vagrants, shalt thou be fed.” 
{2.] Their families shall be taken under the 
special protection of the divine Providence, 
and shall prosper as far as is for their good. 
{3.] They shall be assured of peace, and of 
the continuance and entail of it. ‘Thou 
shalt know, to thy unspeakable satisfaction, 
that peace is sure to thee and thine, having 
the word of God for it.” Providence may 
change, but the promise cannot. [4.] They 
shall have wisdom to. govern their families 
aright, to order their affairs with discretion, 
and to look well to the ways of their house- 
hold; which is here called visiting their ha- 
bitation. Masters of families must not be 
strangers at home, but must have a watchful 
eye over what they have and what their ser- 
vants do. [5.] They shall have grace to 
manage the concerns of their families after a 
godly sort, and not to sin in the manage- 
ment of them. They shall call their servants 
to account without passion, pride, covetous- 
ness, worldliness, or the like; they shall look 
into their affairs without discontent at what 
is or distrust of what shall be. | Family piety 
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crowns family peace and prospe 
greatest blessing, both im our emp 
and in our enjoyments, is to be ke 
sin in them. When we are abroad it 
fortable to hear that our ta 
peace; and when we return home 16 | 
fortable to visit our habitation with 
faction in our success, that we have r 
in our business, and with a good 
that we have not offended God. 

(8.) That their posterity shall t 
rous and prosperous. Job had lost 
children; ‘* but,” says Eliphaz, “if # 
turn to God, he will again build — 
family, and thy seed shall be 
great as ever, and thy offspring inere 
and flourishing as the grass of the 
25), and thou shalt know it.” God h 
ings in store for the seed of the faithfu 
they shall have if they do not stand in 
own light and forfeit them by their foll 
is a comfort to parents to see the prosp 
especially the spiritual prosperity, of 
children; if they are truly good, the 
truly great, how small a figure soe 
may make in the world. ‘ea 

(9.) That their death shall be r 
and they shall finish their course, at 1 
with joy and honour, v. 26. ° It is . 
mercy, [1.] ‘To live to a full age, and x 
have the number of our months cut o 
midst. If the providence of God do 
us long life, yet, if the grace of God gi 
to be satisfied with the time allotted 
may be said to come toa full age. 
lives long enough that has done his worl 
is fit for another world. [2.] To be w 
to die, to come cheerfully to the grave 
not to be forced thither, as he whose 
was required of him. [3.] To die sea 
bly, as the corn is cut and housed whe 
fully ripe ; not till then, but then not si 
to stand a day longer, lest itshed. Our! 
are in God’s hand ; it is well they are si 
he will take care that those who are his 
die in the best time: however their \ 
may seem:to us untimely, it will b 
not unseasonable. 

3. In the last verse he recommends 
promises to Job, (1.) As faithful 
which he might be confident of the trut 
“ Lo, this we have searched, and so it i 
have indeed received these things by 
tion from our fathers, but we have not! 
them upon trust ; we have carefully se: 
them, have compared spiritual ! 
spiritual, have diligently studied f 
been confirmed in our belief of | 
our own observation and. experience; 
we are all of a mind that soitis.” Tn 
a treasure that is well worth digging 
diving for; and then we shall know 
how to value it ourselves and how to” 
municate it to others when we ha 
pains in searching for it. (2.) As well w 
of all acceptation, which he might in 
to his great advantage: Hear it, 
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yr thy good. It is not enough to 
nd know the truth, but we must im- 
e it, and be made wiser and better by it, 
ceive the impressions of it, and submit to 
@ commanding power of it. Know it for 
elf (so the word is), with application to 
, and thy own case; not only “This 
e,” but “‘ this is true concerning me.” 
That which we thus hear and know for our- 
_ selyes we hear and know for our good, as we 
are nourished by the meat which we digest. 
' That is indeed a good sermon to us which 


does us good. 
ae CHAP. VI. 


| Eliphaz it concluded his discourse with an air of assurance; very 
‘confident he was that what he had said was so plain and so per- 
‘inent that nothing could be objected in answer to it. But, 
thongh he that is first in his own cause seems just, yet his 
4 comes and searches him. Job is not convinced by all 
id said, but still justifies himself in his complaints and con- 
r him for the weakness of his arguing. I. He shows that 
he had just cause to complain as he did of his troubles, and so 
weuld appear to any impartial judge, ver. 2—7. II. He eon- 
his passionate wish that he might speedily be cut off by 
the stroke of death, and so be eased of all his miseries, ver. 
| 13. IU. He reproves his friends for their uncharitable cen- 
“snres of him and their unkind treatment, ver. 14-30. It must 
4 ed that Job, in all this, spoke much that was reasonable, 
hut with a mixture of passion and human infirmity. And in 
| this agg 2s indeed in most contests, there was fault on 
s aa! es. 
DUT Job answered and said, 2 Oh 
EDP that my grief were thoroughly 
ighed, and my calamity laid in the 
balances together! 3 For nowit would 
be heavier than the sand of the sea: 
therefore my words are swallowed up. 
4 For the arrows of the Almighty are 
jwithin me, the poison whereof drink- 
jeth up my spirit: the terrors of God 
do set themselves in array against me. 
5 Doth the wild ass bray when he hath 
grass ? or loweth the ox over his fod- 
ie 4 C 
‘der? 6 Can that which is unsavoury 
'be eaten without salt ? or is there any 
‘taste in the white of an egg? 7 The 
\things that my soul refused to touch 
‘are as my sorrowful meat. 
| Eliphaz, in the beginning of his disceurse, 
thad been very sharp upon Job, and yet it 
‘does not appear that Job gave him any inter- 
‘ruption, but heard him patiently till he had 
said all he had to say. Those that would make 
‘an impartial judgment of a discourse must 
{heat it out, and take it entire. But, when he 
‘had concluded, he makes his reply, in which 
‘he speaks very feelingly- : 
t I. He represents his calamity, in. general, 
‘as much heavier than either he had expressed 
it or they had apprehended it, v. 2, 3. He 
could not fully describe it; they would not 
illy apprehend it, or at least would not own 
that they did; and therefore he would gladly 
Jappeal to a third person, who had just weights 
Jand just balances with which to weigh his 
igrief and calamity, and would do it with an 
umpartial hand. He wished that they would 
et his grief and all the expressions of it in 
one scale, his calamity and all the particulars 
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The reply of Job 
of it in the other, and (though he would not 
altogether justify himself in his grief) they 
would find (as he says, ch. xxiii. 2) that his 
stroke was heavier than his grouning ; for, 
whatever his grief was, his calamity was hea- 
vier than the sand of the sea: it was com- 
plicated, it was aggravated, every grievance 
weighty, and all together numerous as the 
sand. “Therefore (says he) my words are 
swallowed up ;” that is, “Therefore you must 
excuse both the brokenness and the bitter- 
ness of my expressions. Do not think it 
strange if my speech be not so fine and po- 
lite as that of an eloquent orator, or so grave 
and regular as that of a morose philosopher: 
no, in these circumstances I can pretend nei- 
ther to the one nor to the other; my words 
are, as I am, quite swallowed up.” Now, 1. 
He hereby complains of it as his unhappi- 
ness that his friends undertook to administer 
spiritual physic to him before they thoroughly 
understood his case and knew the worst of it. 
It is seldom that those who are at ease them. 
selves rightly weigh the afflictions of the af- 
flicted. Every one feels most from his own 
burden; few feel from other people’s. 2. He 
excuses the passionate expressions he had 
used when he cursed his day. Though he 
could not himself justify all he had said, yet 
he thought his friends should not thus vio- 
lently condemn it, for really the case was ex- 
traordinary, and that might be connived at 
in such a man of sorrows as he now was which 
in any common grief would by no means be 
allowed. 3. He bespeaks the charitable and 
compassionate sympathy of his friends with 
him, and hopes, by representing the great- 
ness of his calamity, to bring them toa better 
temper towards him. To those that are pained 
it is some ease to be pitied. - 

IT. He complains of the trouble and terror 
of mind he was in as the sorest part of his 
calamity, v. 4. Herein he was a type of 
Christ, who, in his sufferings, complained 
most of the sufferings of his soul. Now is 
my soul troubled, John xii. 27. My soul is 
exceedingly sorrowful, Matt. xxvi. 38. My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
Matt. xxvii. 46. Poor Job sadly complains 
here, 1. Of what he felt: The arrows of the 
Almighty are within me. It was not somuch 
the troubles themselves he was under that 
put him into this confusion, his poverty, 
disgrace, and bodily pain; but that which 
cut him to the heart, and put him into this 
agitation, was to think that the God he loved 
and served had brought all this upon him 
and laid him under these marks of his dis- 
pleasure. Note, Trouble of mind is the sorest 
trouble. A wounded spirit who can bear! 
Whatever burden of affliction, im body or 
estate, God is pleased to lay upon us, we may 
well afford to submit to it as long as he con- 
tinues to us the use of our reason and the 
peace of our consciences; but, if in either of 
these we be disturbed, our case is sad indeed 
and very pitiable. The way to prevent God’s 
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‘the reply of Job. 
fiery darts of trouble is with the shield of 
faith to quench Satan’s fiery darts of tempt- 
ation. Observe, He calls them the arrows 
of the Almighty; for it is an instance of the 
power of God above that of any man that he 
can with his arrows reach the soul. He that 
made the soul. can make his sword to ap- 
proach to it. The poison or heat of these ar- 
rows is said to drink up his spirit, because it 
disturbed his reason, shook his resolution, 
exhausted his vigour, and threatened his 
life ; and therefore his passionate expressions, 
though they could not be justified, might be 
excused. 2. Of what he feared. He saw 
himself charged by the terrors of God, as by 
an army set in battle-array, and surrounded 
by them. God, by his terrors, fought against 
him. As he had no comtort when he retired 
inward into his own bosom, so he had none 
when he looked upward towards Heaven. 
He that used to be encouraged with the con- 
solations of God not only wanted those, but 
was amazed with the terrors of God. 

III. He reflects upon his friends for their 
severe censures of his complaints and their 
unskilful management of his case. 1. Their 
reproofs were causeless. He complained, it 
is true, now that he was in this affliction, but 
he never used to complain, as those do who 
are of a fretful unquiet spirit, when he was 
in prosperity: he did not bray when he had 
grass, nor low over his fodder, v. 5. But, now 
that he was utterly deprived of all his com- 
forts, he must be a stock or a stone, and not 
have the sense of an ox or a wild ass, if he 
did not give some vent to his grief. He was 
forced to eat unsavoury meats, and was so 
poor that he had not a grain of salt where- 
with to season them, nor to give a little taste 
to the white of an egg, which was now the 
choicest dish he had at his table, v. 6. Even 
that food which once he would have scorned 
to touch he was now glad of, and it was his 
sorrowful meat, v.7. Note, It is wisdom not 
to use ourselves or our children to be nice 
and dainty about meat and drink, because 
we know not how we or they may be reduced, 
nor how that which we now disdain may be 
made acceptable by necessity. 2. Their com- 
forts were sapless and insipid; so some un- 
derstand v. 6, 7. He complains he had no- 
thing now offered to him for his relief that 
was proper for him, no cordial, nothing to 
revive and cheer his spirits; what they had 
afforded was in itself as tasteless as the white 
of an egg, and, when applied to him, as loath- 
some and burdensome as the most sorrowful 
meat. I am sorry he should say thus of what 
Elipniz i:ad excellently well said, ch. v. 8, 
&c. But peevish spirits are too apt thus to 
abuse their comforters. 


8 Oh that I might have my re- 
quest ; and that God would grant me 
the thing that I long for! 9 Even that 
it would please God to destroy me; 
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that he would let loose his hai 
cut me off! 10 Thenshould I yet h 
comfort ; yea, I would harden my. 
in sorrow: let him not spare; fo 
have not concealed the words of t 
Holy One. 11 What is my strengt 
that I should hope? and what és mi 
end, that I should prolong my lif 
12 Is my strength the strength 
stones? or is my flesh of brass? — 
Is not my help in me? and is wisdo1 
driven quite from me? 
Ungoverned passion often grows more vi 
lent when it meets with some rebuke at 
check. ‘The troubled sea rages most whi 
it dashes against a rock. Job had been cow 
ing death, as that which would be the hap; 
period of his miseries, ch. iii. For this F 
phaz had gravely reproved him, but he, i 
stead of unsaying what he had said, says 
here again with more vehemence than befor 
and it is as ill said as almost any thing 
meet with in all his discourses, and is record 
for our admonition, not our imitation. __ 
I. He is still most passionately desirous 
die, as if it were not possible that he shou 
ever see good days again in this world, 
that, by the exercise of grace and devotic 
he might make even these days of afilicti 
good days. Hecould see no end of his tro 
ble but death, and had not patience to‘ 
the time appointed for that. He has a 
quest to make; there is a thing he longs | 
(v. 8); and what is that? - One would thi 
it should be, ‘That it would please God 
deliver me, and restore me to my prospei 
again ;” no, That it would please God to 
stroy me, v. 9.. ‘As once he let loose | 
hand to make me poor, and then to m 
sick, let him loose it once more to 
end to my life. Let him give the fatal stro! 
it shall be to me the coup de grace—the sti 
of favour,” as, in France, they call the I 
blow which dispatches those that are bro! 
on the wheel. ‘There was a time w hen 
struction from the Almighty was a terror 
Job (ch. xxxi. 23), yet now he courts the | 
struction of the flesh, but in hopes that | 
spirit should be saved in the day of the Li 
Jesus. Observe, Though Job was extrem 
desirous of death, and very angry at its: 
lays, yet he did not offer to destroy him: 
nor to take away his own life, only he beg; 
that it would please God to destroy him. — 
neca’s morals, which recommend self-1 
as the lawful redress of insupportable gr 


ances, were not then known, nor will ever 


entertained by any that have the least reg 
to the law of God and nature. How unez 
soever the soul’s confinement in the | 
may be, it must by no means break pris 
but wait for a fair discharge. 

II. He puts this desire into a prayer, 
God would grant him this request, thia 


sO Ee sanattly to desire the hasten- 
of his own death, and offering up that 
esire to God made it no better ; nay, what 
ked ill in his wish looked worse in his 
yer, for we ought not to ask any thing of 
but what we can ask in faith, and we 
not ask any thing in faith but what is 
eeable to the will of God. Passionate 
prayers are the worst of passionate expres- 
jons, for we should lift up pure hands with- 
wrath. 
} Ill. He promises himself effectual relief, 
and the redress of all his grievances, by the 
_ &troke of death (v. 10): “‘ Then should I yet 
have comfort, which now I have not, nor ever 
_ expect till then.” See, 1. The vanity of hu- 
man life; so uncertain a good is it that it 
en proves men’s greatest burden and no- 
‘ing is so desirable as to get clear of it. Let 
ace make us willing to part with it when- 
er God calls; for it may so happen that 
en sense may make us desirous to part 
_ with it before he calls. 2. The hope which 
_ the righteous have in their death. If Job 
had not had a good conscience, he could not 
have spoken with this assurance of comfort 
on the other side death, which turns the 
tables between the rich man and Lazarus. 
Now he is comforted, and thou art tormented. 
IV. He challenges death to do its worst. 
If he could not die without the dreadful pre- 
faces of bitter pains and agonies, and strong 
Betsavulsions, if he must be racked before he 
be executed, yet, in prospect of dying at last, 
he would make nothing of dying pangs: “] 
would harden myself in sorrow, would open 
my, breast to receive death’s darts, and not 
shrink from them. Let him not spare; I de- 
sire no mitigation of that pain which will put 
a happy period to all my pains. Rather than 
not die, let me die so as to feel myself die.” 
‘These are passionate words, which might 
_ better have been spared. We should soften 
_ ‘ourselves in sorrow, that we may receive the 
__ good impressions of it, and by the sadness of 
the countenance our hearts, being made ten- 
‘der, may be made better; but, if we harden 
® ourselves, we provoke God to proceed i in his 
‘controversy ; Sor when he judgeth he will over- 
come. It is great presumption to dare the 
_ Almighty, and to say, Let him not spare ; for 
are we stronger than he? 1 Cor. x. 22. We 
are much indebted to sparing mercy ; it is 
bad indeed with us when we are weary of 
“that. Let us rather say with David, O spare 
me a little. 
V. He grounds his comfort upon the tes- 
" timony of his conscience for him that he had 
_ been faithful and firm to his profession of re- 
igion, and in some degree useful and ser- 
_ viceable to the glory of God in his genera- 
tion: I have not concealed the words of the 
Holy One. Observe, 1. Job had the words 
of the Holy One committed to him. The 
le of God were at that time blessed with 
vine revelation. 2. It was Ins comfort that 


he had not concealed them, had not received 
the grace of God therein in vain. (1.) He 
had not kept them from himself, but had 
given them full scope to operate upon him, 
and in every thing to guide and govern him. 
He had not stifled his convictions, imprisoned 
the truth in unrighteousness, nor done any 
thing to hinder the digestion of this spiritual 
food and the operation of this spiritual phy- 
sic. Let us never conceal God’s word from 
ourselves, but always receive it in the light 
of it. (2.) He had not kept the:n to himself, 
but had been ready, on all occasions, to com- 
municate his knowledge for the good of 
others, was never ashamed nor afraid to own 
the word of God to be his rule, nor remiss in 
his endeavours to bring others into an ac- 
quaintance with it. Note, Those, and those 
only, may promise themselvescomfortin death 
who are good, and do good, while they live. 
VI. He justifies himself, in this extreme 
desire of death, from the deplorable condition 
he was now in, v.11, 12. Eliphaz, in the 
close of his discourse, had put him in hopes 
that he should yet see a good issue of his 
troubles; but poor Job puts these cordials 
away from him, refuses to be comforted, 
abandons himself to despair, and very inge- 
niously, yet perversely, argues against the 
encouragements that were given him. Dis- 
consolate spirits will reason strangely. against 
themselves. In answer to the pleasing pros- 
pects Eliphaz had flattered him with, he here 
intimates, 1. That he had no reason to ex- 
pect any such thing: “‘ What is my strength, 
that I should hope? You see how | am 
weakened and brought low, how unable I 
am to grapple with my distempers, and there- 
fore what reason have I to hope that I should 
out-live them, and see better days? Is my 
strength the strength of stones ? Are my mus- 
cles brass and my sinews steel? No, they are 
not, and therefore I cannot hold out always 
in this pain and misery, but must needs sink 
under the load. Had I strength to grapple 
with my distemper, I might hope to look 
through it; but, alas! 1 have not. The 
weakening of my strength in the way will cer- 
tainly be the shortening of my days,” Ps. cii. 
23. Note, All things: considered, we have 
no reason to reckon upon the long con- 
tinuance of life in this world. What is our 
strength? It is depending strength. We 
have no more strength than God gives-us; 
for in him we live and move. It is decaying 
strength; we are daily spending the stock, 
and by degrees it will be exhausted. It is 
disproportionable to the encounters we may 
meet with ;*what is our strength to be de- 
pended upon, when two or three days’ sick- 
ness will make us weak as water? Instead of 
expecting a long life, we have reason to won- 
der that we have lived hitherto and to feel 
that we are hastening off apace. 2. That be 
had no reason to desire any such thing: 


“ What is my end, that I should desire to pro- : 


long my life? What comfort can I promise 
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through grace, are ready for another world, 
cannot see much to invite their stay in this 
world, or to make them fond of it. That, if 
it be God’s will, we may do him more:service 
and may get to be fitter and riper for heaven, 
is an end for which we may wish the pro- 
longing of life, in subserviency to our chief 
end; but, otherwise, what can we propose to 
ourselves in desiring to tarry here? The 
longer life is the more grievous will its bur- 
dens be (Eccl. xii. 1), and the longer life is 
the less pleasant will be its delights, 2 Sam. 
xix. 34, 35. We have already seen the best 
of this world, but we are not sure that we 
have seen the worst of it. 

VII. He obviates the suspicion of his be- 
ing delirious (v. 13): Is not my help in me? 
that'is, “ Have I not the use of my reason, 
with which, I thank God, I can help myself, 
though you do not help me? Do you think 
wisdom is driven quite from me, and that J 
am gone distracted? No, I am not mad, most 
noble Eliphaz, but speak the words of truth 
and soberness.” » Note, ‘hose who have grace 
in them, who have the evidence of it and 
have it in exercise, have wisdom in them, 
which will be their help in the worst of times. 
Sat lucis intus— They have light within: 

14 To him that is afflicted pity 
should be showed from his friend ; but 
he forsaketh the fear of the Almighty. 
15 My brethren have dealt deceitfully 
as abrook, and as the stream of brooks 
they pass away; 16Which are blackish 
by reason of the ice,,and wherein the 
snow is hid: 17 What time they wax 
warm, they vanish: when it is hot, 
they are consumed out of their place. 
18 The paths of their way are turned 
aside; they go to nothing, and perish. 
19 The troops of Tema looked, the 
companies of Sheba waited for them. 
20 They were confounded because 
they had hoped ; they came thither, 
and were ashamed. 21 For now ye are 
nothing ; ye see my casting down, and 
are afraid. 

Eliphaz had been very severe in his cen- 
sures of Jol; and his companions, though as 
yet they had said little, yet had intimated 
their concurrence with him. | Their unkind- 
ness therein poor Job here complains of, as 
an aggravation of his calamity and a further 
excuse of his desire to die; for what satisfac- 
tion could he ever expect in this world when 
those that should have been his comforters 
thus proved his tormentors? 

I. He shows what reason he had to expect 
kindness from them. His expectation was 
grounded upon the common principles of hu- 
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myself in life, comparable to the comfort I) manity (v.14): “ To him that: $0; 
promise myself in death?” Note, Those who, | that is wasting and i 


fliction, pity should be shown fro ; 
and he that does not show that pity fo 

the fear of the Almighty.” Note, 1. € 
passion is a debt owing to those that an 
afiliction.. The least which those that ari 
ease can do for those that are pained and 
anguish is to pity them,—to manifest the s 
cerity of a tender concern for them, anc 
sympathize with them,—to take cogni 
of their case, enquire into their grievan 
hear their complaints, and mingle their te 
with theirs,—to comfort them, and to do ; 
they can to help and relieve them: this we 
becomes the members of the same body, 1 
should feel for the grievances of their fello 
members, not knowing how soon the sar 
may be theirown. 2. Inhumanity is impi 
and irreligion. Hethat withholds compass 
from his friend forsakes the fear of the. 
mighty. So the Chaldee. How Is 
love of God in that man? 1 Jobn iii. | 
Surely those have no fear of the rod of 
upon themselves who have no compas 
for those that feel the smart of it. See Ja 
i. 27. 3. Troubles are the trials of frien 
ship.» When a man is afflicted he will s 
who are his friends indeed and who are 
pretenders; for a brother is born for adwe 
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sity, Prov. xvii. }7 3 xviii. 24. ; 
- II. He shows how wretchedly he was d 
appointed in his expectations from th 
(v. 15): My brethren, who should hi 
helped me, have dealt deceitfully as a broo 
They came by appointment, with a great di 
of ceremony, to mourn with him and tc 
fort him (ch. ii. 11) ; and some extraordin 
things were expected from such great m 
such good men, such wise, learned, know 
men, and Job’s particular friends. Ne 
questioned but that the drift of their d 
courses would be to comfort Job wi 
remembrance of his former piety, the 
surance of God’s fayour to him, j 
prospect of a glorious issue ; but, instea 
this, they most barbarously fall upon 
with their reproaches and censures, conc 
him as a hypocrite, insult over his calamit 
and pour vinegar, instead of oil, into | 
wounds, and thus they deal. deceitfully wi 
him. Note, It is fraud and deceit not or 
to violate our engagements to our frie 
but to frustrate their just expectations 
us, especially the expectations we have raist 
Note, further, It is our wisdom to eed 
from man. We canhot expect too little fr 
the creature nor too much from the Creat 
It is no new thing even for brethren to: 
deceitfully (Ser. ix. 4, 5; Mic. vii. 5); let 
therefore put our confidence in the rock 
ages, not in brokén reeds—in the fountain 
life, not in broken’ cisterns. out 
our hopes as much as men come short: 
them. This disappomtment which Job 
with he here illustrates by the failing 
brooks in summer. rr 


te 
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tude is very elegant, v. 15— 
heir pretensions are fitly compared 
eat show which the brooks make 
ey are swoln with the waters of a 
flood, by the melting of the ice and snow, 
h make them blackish or muddy, v. 16. 
} His expectations from them, which their 
coming so solemnly to comfort him had 
, he compares to the expectation which 
‘weary thirsty travellers have of finding 
ter in the summer where they have often 
m it in great abundance in the winter, 
v.19. The troops of Tema and Sheba, the 
ravans of the merchants of those countries, 
| whose road lay through the deserts of Arabia, 
oked and waited for supply of water from 
brooks. “ Hard by here,” says one, 
ttle further,’ says another, “ when I 
travelled this way, there was water 
2; we shall have that to refresh us.” 
ewe have met with relief or comfort we 
¢ to expect it again ; and yet it does not 
; for, (3.) The disappointment of his 
station is here compared to the confu- 
hich seizes the poor travellers when 
nd heaps of sand where they expected 
of water. In the winter, when they 
\ not thirsty, there was water enough. 
Every one will applaud and admire those that 
are full and in prosperity. But in the heat 
‘summer, when they needed water, then it 
led them ; it was consumed (v. 17) ; it was 
rned aside, v.18. When those who are 
rich and high are sunk and impoverished, 
stand in need of comfort, then those who 
Defore gathered about them stand aloof from 
them, those who before commended them 
forward to run them down. Thus those 
yho raise their expectations high frem the 
ture will find it fail them when it should 
) them; whereas those who make God 
r confidence have help in the time of need, 
eb. iy. 16. Those who make gold their 
ope will sooner or later be ashamed of it, 
md of their confidence in it (Ezek. vii. 19); 
d the greater their confidence was the 
eater their shame will be: They were con- 
nded becuuse they had hoped, v.20. We 
are confusion for ourselves by our vain 
ypes : the reeds break under us because we 
upon them. If we build a house upon 
sand, we shall certainly be confounded, 
x it will fall in the storm, and we must 
ok ourselves for being such fools as to 
t it would stand. Weare not deceived 
S we deceive ourselves. 
2. The application is very close (v. 21): 
or now you are nothing. ‘They seemed to 
be somewhat, but in conference they added 
nothing to him. Allude to Gal. ii. 6. He 
never the wiser, never the better, for the 
sit they made him. Note, Whatever com- 
lacency we may take, or whatever confi- 


er they may seem and how dear soever 
: he to us, one time or other we shall 
em, Now you are nothing. When 
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Job was in prosperity his friends were some. 
thing to him, he took complacency in them 
and their society ; but “‘ Now you are nothing, 
now I can find no comfort but in God.” e 
were well for us if we had always such con- 
victions of the vanity of the creature, and its 
insufficiency to make us happy, as we have 
sometimes had, or shall have on a sick-bed, 
a death-bed, or in trouble of conscience: 
“Now you are nothing. You are not what 


you have been, what you should be, what 


you pretend to be, what I thought you would 
have been; for you see my casting down and 
are afraid. When you saw me in my eleva~ 
tion you caressed me; but now that you see 
me in my dejection you are shy of me, are 
afraid of showing yourselves kind, lest I 
should thereby be emboldened to beg some-. 
thing of you, or to borrow” (compare v. 22); 
“you are afraid lest, if you own me, you 
should be obliged to keep me.” Perhaps 
they were afraid of catching his distemper or 
of coming within smell of the noisomeness of 
it. It is not good, either out of pride or 
niceness, for love of our purses or of our bo- 
dies, to be shy of those who are in distress 
and afraid of coming near them. ‘Their case 
may soon be our own. 

22 Did I say, Bring unto mé? or, 
Give a reward for me of your sub- 
stance ? 23 Or, Deliver me from the 
enemy’s hand? or, Redeem me from 
the hand of the mighty? 24 Teach 
me, and I will hold my tongue: and 
cause me to understand wherein I 
have erred. 25 How forcible are right 
words! but what doth your arguing 
reprove ? 26 Do ye imagine to reprove 
words, and the speeches of one that 
is desperate, which are as wind? 27 
Yea, ye overwhelm the fatherless, and 
ye dig a pit for your friend. 28 Now 
therefore be content, look upon me ; 
for it is evident unto you if I lie. 29 
Return, I pray you, let it not be ini- 
quity ; yea, return again, my righte- 
ousness 7s in it, 30 Is there iniquity 
in my tongue? cannot my taste dis- 
cern perverse things ? 

Poor Job goes on here to upbraid his 


friends with their unkindness and the hard - 


usage they gave him. He here appeals to 
themselves concerning several things which 
tended both to justify him and to condemn 
them. If they would but think impartially, 
and speak as they thought, they could not 
but own, 

I. That, though he was necessitous, yet he 


ce we may put, in creatures, how great| was not craving, nor burdensome to his 


friends. Those that are so, whose troubles 
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serve them to beg by, are commonly less ~ 


pitied than the silent poor. 
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Job would be 
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The reply of Job. 
glad to see his friends, but he did not say, 
Bring unto me (v. 22), or, Deliver me, v. 23. 
He did not desire to put them to any ex- 
pense, did not urge his friends either, 1. To 
make a collection for him, to set him up again 
mn the world. Though he could plead that his 
losses came upon him by the hand of God 
and not by any fault or folly of his own,— 
that he was utterly ruined and impoverished, 
—that he had lived in good condition, and 
that when he had wherewithal he was cha- 
ritable and ready to help those that were in 
distress,—that his friends were rich, and able 
to help him, yet he did not say, Give me of 
your substance. Note, A good man, when 
troubled himself, is afraid of being trouble- 
some to his friends. Or, 2. To raise the 
country for him, to help him to recover his 
cattle out of the hands of the Sabeans and 
Chaldeans, or to make reprisals upon them: 
“ Did I send for you to deliver me out of the 
hand of the mighty? No, I never expected 
you should either expose yourselves to any 
danger or put yourselves to any charge upon 
my account. I will rather sit down content 
under my affliction, and make the best of it, 
than sponge upon my friends.” St. Paul 
worked with his hands, that he might not be 
burdensome to any. Job’s not asking their 
help did not excuse them from offering it 
when he needed it and it was in the power 
of their hands to give it; but it much aggra- 
vated their unkindness when he desired no 
more from them than a good look, and a 
good word, and yet could not ebtain them. 
It often happens that from man, even when 
we expect little, we have less, but from God, 
even when we expect much, we have more, 
Eph. iii. 20. 

If. That, though he differed in opinion 
from them, yet he was not obstinate, but 
ready to yield to conviction, and to strike 
sail to truth as soon as ever it was made to 
appear to him that he was in an error (v. 24, 
25): “If, imstead of invidious reflections 
and uncharitable insinuations, you will give 
me plain instructions and solid arguments, 
which shall carry their own evidence along 
with them, I am ready to acknowledge my 
error and own myself in a fault: Teach me, 
and Iwill hold my tongue; for 1 have often 
found, with pleasure and wonder, how forci- 
ble right words are. But the method you 
take will never make proselytes: What 
doth your arguing reprove? Your hypothe- 
sis is false, your surmises are groundless, 
your management is weak, and your applica- 
tion peevish and uncharitable.” Note, 1. 
Fair reasoning has a commanding power, and 
it is a wonder if men are not conquered by 
it; but railing and foul language are impo- 
tent and foolish, and it is no wonder if men 
are exasperated and hardened by them. 2. 
It is the undoubted character of every ho- 
nest man that he is truly desirous to have 
his mistakes rectified, and to be made to un- 
derstand wherein he has erred; and he will 
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acknowledge that right words, when 
appear to him to be so, though contrar 
his former sentiments, are both forcib’ le 
acceptable. ie 
III. That, though he had been indeed 
a fault, yet they ought not to have given hi 
such hard usage (v. 26, 27): “ Do you im 
gine, or contrive with a great deal of art” ¢ 
so the word signifies), ‘‘¢o reprove wor 
some passionate expressions of mine in th 
desperate condition, as if, they were certai 
indications of reigning impiety and athei n 
A little candour-and charity would h 
served to excuse them, and to puta bett 
construction upon them. Shall a man’s sy 
ritual state be judged of by some rash a 
hasty words, which a surprising trouble é 
torts from him? Is it fair, is it kind, 
just, to criticise in such a case? Wovldy 
yourselves be served thus?” ‘Two thin 
aggravated their unkind treatment of hin 
1. That they took advantage of his we: 
ness and the helpless condition he was it 
You overwhelm the fatherless, a proverbi 
expression, denoting that which is most bz 
barous and inhuman. “The fatherless ea 
not secure themselves from insults, w 
emboldens men of base and sordid s 
insult them and trample upon them; and y 
do'so byme.” Job, being a childless 
thought himself as much exposed to inju 
as a fatherless child (Ps. exxvii. 5) and 
reason to be offended with those who the 
fore triumphed over him. Let those y 
overwhelm and overpower such as upon 
account may be looked upon as fa I 
know that therein they not only put 
compassions of man, but fight agains 
compassions of God, who is, and will 
Father of the fatherless and a helper o 
helpless. 2. That they made pretence 
kindness: ‘‘ You dig a pit for your 
not only you are unkind to me, who amy 
friend, but, under colour of friendship, you 
ensnare me.” When they came to see and 
sit with him he thought be might speak | 
mind freely to them, and that the more 
ter his complaints to them were the m 
they would endeavour to comfort him. T 
made him take a greater liberty than of 
wise he would have done. David, thoi 
he smothered his resentments when | 
wicked were before him, would pro 
have given vent to them if none had been 
but friends, Ps. xxxix. 1. But this freed¢ 
of speech, which their professions of cone 
for him made him use, had exposed him 
their censures, and so. they might be said 
dig a pit for him. Thus, when our he: 
are hot within us, what is ill done we are apt 
to misrepresent as if done designedly. — 
IV. That, though he had let fall some p 
sionate expressions, yet in the main he 
in the right, and that his afflictions, tho 
very extraordinary, did not prove him t 
a hypocrite or a wicked man. His righteo 
ness he holds fast, and will not let it go. I 
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“of it he here appeals, 1. To 
w in him (. 28): 
upon me ; what do you see in me 
peaks me either a madman or a 
man? Nay, Jook in my face, and 
| may discern there the indications of a 
-and submissive spirit, for all this. 
the show of my countenance witness for 
that, though I have cursed my day, I do 
eurse my God.” Or rather, ‘‘ Look upon 
cers and sore boils, and by them it will 
vident to you that Ido not lie,”’ that is, 
, 1 do not complain without cause. Let 
" Own eyes convince you that my con- 
m is very sad, and that I do not quarrel 
God by taking it worse than it is. 
‘0 what they heard from him, v. 30. 
hear what I have to say: Is there ini- 
in my tongue? that iniquity that you 
me with? Have I blasphemed God 
ounced him? Are not my present ar- 
right? Do not you perceive, by what 
that I can discern perverse things? I 
iscover your fallacies and mistakes, and, 
were myself in an error, I could perceive 
jatever you think of me, I know what 
3. To their own second and sober 
ghts (v. 29): “ Return, I pray you, con- 
f the thing over again without prejudice 
partiality, and let not the result be ini- 
, let it not be an unrighteous sentence ; 
ou will find my righteousness is in it,” 
, “lam in the right in this matter; 
poush I cannot keep my temper as I 
, 1 keep my integrity, and have not 
nor done, nor suffered, any thing which 
rove me other than an honest man.” A 
ause desires nothing more than a just 
g, and if need be a re-hearing. 
CHAP. VII. 


inthis chapter, goes on to express the bitter sense he had of 
yes calamities and to justify himself in his desire of death. I. 
plains to himself and his frieuds of his troubles, and the 
aut agitation he was in, ver.1—6. II. He turns to God, 
expostulates with him (ver. 7, to the end), in which, 1. He 
ds the final period which death puts to our present state, 
7—10. 2. He passionately complains of the miserable con- 
m he was now in, ver. 11L—16. 3. He wonders that God will 
‘contend with him, and begs for the pardon of his sins and 
ly release out of his miseries, ver. 17—-21. It is bard to 
ise the speeches of one who owned himself almost des- 
ch. vi. 26. 


there not an appointed time to 
man upon earth ? ave not his days 
like the days of a hireling? 2 
servant earnestly desireth the 
hadow, and as a hireling looketh for 
reward of his work: 3 So am I 
to possess months of vanity, 
Wearisome nights are appointed 
ne. 4 When I lie down, I say, 
: shall I arise, and the night be 
? and I am full of tossings to 
ro unto the dawning of the day. 
y flesh is clothed with worms and 
of dust; my skin is broken, and 
ne loathsome. 6 My days are 
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swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, and 
are spent without hope. 


Job is here excusing what he could not 
justify, even his inordinate desire of death. 
Why should he not wish for the termination 
of life, which would be the termination of 
his miseries? To enforce this reason he 
argues, 

I. From the general condition of man upor 
earth (v. 1): 
trouble. Every man must die shortly, and every 
man has some reason (more or less) to de- 
sire to die shortly; and therefore why should 
you impute it to me as so heinous a crime 
that I wish to die shortly?” Or thus: 
“Pray mistake not my desires of death, as 
if I thought the time appointed of God could 
be anticipated : no, I know very well that 
that is fixed; only in such language as this 
I take the liber ty to express my present un- 
easiness: Is there not an appointed time (a 
warfare, so the word is) to man upon earth £ 
and are not his days here like the days of a 
hireling ?” Observe, 1. Man’s present place. 
He is upon earth, which God has given to the 
children of men, Ps, cxv. 16. This bespeaks 
man’s meanness and inferiority. How much 
below the inhabitants of yonder elevated and 
refined regions is_he situated! It also be- 
speaks God’s mercy to him. He is yet upon 
the earth, not under it; on earth, not in hell. 
Our time on earth is limited and short, ac- 
cording to the narrow bounds of this earth; 
but heaven cannot be measured, nor the days 
of heaven numbered. 2. His continuance 
in that place. Is there not a time appointed 
for his abode here? Yes, certainly there is, 
and it is easy to say by whom the appoint- 
ment is made, even by him that made us and 
set us here. We are not to be on this earth 
always, nor long, but for a certain time, 
which is determined by him in whose hand 
our times are. We are not to think that we 
are governed by the blind fate of the Stoics, 
nor by the blind fortune of the Epicureans, 
but by the wise, holy, and sovereign counsei 
of God. 3. His condition during that con- 
tinuance. Man’s life is a warfare, and as the 
days of a hireling. We are every one of us 
to look upon ourselves in this world, (1.) As 
soldiers, exposed to hardship and in the 
midst of enemies; we must serve and be 
under command ; and, when our warfare is 
accomplished, we must be disbanded, dis- 
missed with either shame or honour, accord- 
ing to what we have done in the body. (2.) 
As day-labourers, that have the work of the 
day to doin its day and must make up their 
account at night. 

II. From his own condition at this time. 
He had as much reason, he thought, to wish 
for death, as a poor servant or hireling that 
is tired with his work has to wish for the 
shadows of the evening, when he shall re- 
ceive his penny and go to rest, v. 2. Th 
darkness of the night is as welcome to the 
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Jabourer as the light of the mornimg is to the 
watchman, Ps. exxx. 6. The God of nature 
has provided for the repose of labourers, and 
no wonder that they desire it. The sleep of 
the labouring man is sweet, Eccl. v.12. No 
pleasure more grateful, more relishing, to 
the luxurious than rest to the laborious; nor 
can any rich man take so much satisfaction 
in the return of his rent-days as the hireling 
in his day’s wages. The comparison is plain, 
the application is concise and somewhat ob- 
scure, but we must supply a word or two, 
and then it is easy: exactness of language is 
not to be expected from one in Job’s condi- 
tion. “As a servant earnestly desires the 
shadow, so and for the same reason I. ear- 
nestly desire death ; for I am made to possess, 
&c. Hear his complaint. 

1. His days were useless, and had been so 
a great while. He was wholly taken off from 
business, and utterly unfit for it. Every 
day was a burden to him, because he was in 
no capacity of doing good, or of spending it to 
any purpose. é vite partem non attigit ul- 
lam—He could not fill up his time with any 
thing that would turn to account. This he 
calls possessing months of vanity, v. 3. It 
very much increases the affliction of sickness 
and age, toa good man, that he is thereby 
forced from his usefulness. He insists not 
so much upon it that they are days in which 
he has no pleasure as that they are days m 
which he does no good; on that account 
they are months of vanity. But when we 
are disabled to work for God, if we will but 
sit still quietly for him, it is all one; we shall 
be accepted. 

2. His nights were restless, v. 3, 4. The 
night relieves the toil and fatigue of the day, 
not only to the labourers, but to the sufferers : 
if a sick man can but get a little sleep in the 
night, it helps nature, and it is hoped that 
he will do well, John xi. 12. However, be 
the trouble what it will, sleep gives some in- 
termission to the cares, and pains, and griefs, 
that afflict us; it is the parenthesis of our 
sorrows. But poor Job could not gain this 
relief. (1.) His nights were wearisome, and, 
instead of taking any rest, he did but tire 
himself more with tossing to and fro until 
morning. Those that are in great uneasi- 
ness, through pain of body or anguish of 
mind, think by changing sides, changing 
places, changing postures, to get some ease ; 
but, while the cause is the same within, it is 
all to no purpose; it is but a resemblance 


of a fretful discontented spirit, that is ever | 


shifting, but never easy. This made him 
dread the night as much as the servant de- 
sires it, and, when he lay down, to say, When 
will the night be gone? (2.) These weari- 
some nights were appointed to him. God, 
who determines the times before appointed, 
had allotted him such nights as these. What- 
ever is at any time grievous to us, it is good 
to see it appointed for us, that we may ac- 
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'When I say, My bed shall cot 


quiesce in the event, not only as unavoidable | 


because appointed, but as therefore ¢ 
for some holy end. When we have e¢ 
able nights we must see them also ap 
to us and be thankful for them; mat 
ter than we have wearisome nights. _ 
3. His body was noisome, v. 5. His 
bred worms, the scabs were likeclods c 
and his skin was broken; so evil we 
disease which cleaved fast to him. See 
vile bodies we have, and what little re 
we have to pamper them or be pr 
them; they have in themselves the p 
ples of their own corruption : as a 
are of them now, the time may came whe 
may loathe them and long to get rid of 1 
4. His life was hastening apace to 
period, v.6. He thought he had no 
to expect a long life, for he found hi 
declining fast (v. 6): My days are su 
than a weaver’s shutile, that. is, “My t 
now but short, and there are but a fe 
more in my glass, which will speedi 
out.”” Natural motions are more swi 
the centre. Job thought his days ran s\ 
because he thought he should soon b 
journey’s end ; he looked upon them as 
as spent already, and he was therefore 
out hope of being restored to his 
prosperity. It is applicable to man’s 
general. Our days are like a weaver’ 
tle, thrown from one side of the 
other in the twinkling of an eye, an¢ 
back again, to and fro, until at length 
quite exhausted of the thread it ¢ 
then we cut off, like a weaver, our lif 
xxxvill. 12. Time hastens on apace 
motion of it cannot be stopped, and, 
it is past, it cannot be recalled. Y 
are living, as we are sowing (Gal. vi. 
we are weaving. Every day, like the sh 
leaves a thread behind it. Many wea 
spider’s web, which will fail them, ¢ 
id. If we are weaving to ourselve: 
garments and robes of righteousnes 
shall have the benefit of them when out 
comes to be reviewed and every man 
reap as he sowed and wear as he 


7 O.remember that my life is) 
mine eye shall no more see g00 
The eye of him that hath see 
shall see me no more: thine ey 
upon me, and Lam not. 9 Ast 
is consumed and yanisheth a 
he that goeth down to the grave” 
come up no more. 10 He shall r 
no more to his house, neither sh 
place know him any more. 11 TI 
fore I will not refrain my mout 
will speak in the anguish of my 
I will complain in the bitterness: 
soul. 12 Am J a sea, or a whale 
thou settest a watch over n e. 
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ch shall easé my com- 
Then thou scarest me with 
terrifiest me through vi- 
15 So that my soul chooseth 
ing, and death rather than my 
loathe 2¢; I would not live 
let me alone ; for my days are 


‘observing perhaps that his friends, 
hey would not interrupt him in his 
e, yet began to grow weary, and not 
much what he said, here turns to 
‘speaks to him. If men will not 
od will; if men cannot help us, he 
his arm is not shortened, neither is 
avy. Yet we must not go to school 
ve to learn how to speak to God; 
ust be confessed, there is a great 
of passion and corruption in what 
says. But, if God be not extreme 
kk what his people say amiss, let us 
ake the best of it. Job is here beg- 
f God either to ease him or to end him. 
e represents himself to God, 

sa dying man, surely and speedily 
“It is good for us, when we are sick, 
k and speak of death, for sickness is 
purpose to put us in mind of it; and, 
e duly mindful of it ourselves, we may 


7): O remember that my life is wind. 
opmmends himself to God as an object 
ity and compassion, with this con- 
jon, that he was a very weak frail 
e, his abode in this world short and 
ain, his removal out cf it sure and 
, and his return to it again impossible 
Jnever to be expected—that his life was 
, as the lives of all men are, noisy per- 
d blustering, like the wind, but vain 
ty, soon gone, and, when ‘gone, past 
. Goi had compassion on Israel, remem- 
g that they were but flesh, « wind that 
away and cometh not again, Ps.1xxviii. 
Observe, : 
‘The pious reflections Job makes upon 
Vife and death. Such plain truths 
concerning the shortness and vanity 
_ the unavoidableness and irrecovera- 
of death, then do us good when we 
md speak of them with application to 
s. Let us consider then, (t.), That 
shortly take our leave of all the 
hat are seen, that are temporal. The 
ie body must be closed, and shall no 
@ see good, the good which most men 
their hearts upon; for their cry is, Who 
i make us to see good? Ps. iv. 6. 
ach fools as to place our happiness in 
‘good things, what will become of us 
ey shall be for ever hidden from our 
d we shall no more see good? — Let 
refore live by that faith which is the 
ice and evidence of things not seen. 
we must then remove to an invisi- 
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‘put God in mind of it, as Job does’ 
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ble world: The eye uf him that hath here seen 
me shali see me no more there. It is ¢éne— 
an unseen state, v. 8. Death removes our 
lovers and friends into darkness (Ps. lxxxviii. 
18), and will shortly remove us out of thei: 
sight; when we go hence we shall be seen no 
more (Ps. xxxix. 13), but go to converse with 
the things that are not seen, that are eternal. 
(3.) That God can easily, and in a moment, 
put an end to our lives, and send us to another 
world (wv. 8): “ Thy eyes are upon me and I 
am not; thou canst look me into eternity, 
frown me into the grave, when thou pleasest.”’ 


Shouldst thou, displeased, give me a frowning look, 
I sink, I die, as if with lightning struck.—Sir R, BLackMonx, 


He takes away our breath, and we die; nay, 
he but looks on the earth and it trembles, Ps. 
civ. 29, 30. 
removed to another world, we must never 
return to this. here is constant passing 
from this world to the other, but vestigia nulla 
retrorsum—there is no repassing. 
fore, Lord, show me kindness while I am 
here, for I shall return no more to receive 
kindness in this world.” Or, “Therefore, 
Lord, kimdly ease me by death, for that will 
be a perpetual ease. I shall return no more 
to the calamities of this life.”’ When we are 
dead we.are gone, to return no more, [1.] 
From our house under ground (v. 9): He 
that goeth down to the grave shall come up no 
more until the general resurrection, shall 
come up no more to his place in this world. 
Dying is work that is to be done but once, 
and therefore it had need be well done: an 
error there is past retrieve. ‘his is illus- 
trated by the blotting out and scattering of 
acloud. It is consumed and vanisheth away, 
is resolved into air and never knits again. 
Other clouds arise, but the same cloud never 
returns: so a new generation of the children 
of men is raised up, but the former genera- 
tion is quite consumed and vanishes away. 
When we see a cloud which looks great, as 
if it would eclipse the sun and drown the 
earth, of a sudden dispersed and disappear- 
ing, let us say, “‘ Just such a thing is the life 
of man; it is a vupour that appears. for a 
little while and then vanishes away.” [2.] To 
return no more to our house above ground 
(v.10): He shall return no more to his house, 
to the possession and enjoyment of it, to the 
business and delights of it. Others will take 
possession, and keep it till they also resign 
to another generation. ‘lhe rich man in hell 
desired that Lazarus might be sent to his 
house, knowing it was to no’ purpose to ask 
that he: might have leave to go himself. Glo- 
rified saints shall return no more to the cares, 


If we|and burdens, and sorrows of their house; 


nor damned sinners to the gaieties and plea- 
sures of their house. ‘Their place shall no 
more know them, no more own them, have 
no more acquaintance with them, nor be any 
more under their influence. It concerns us 
to secure a better place when we die, for this 
will no more own us. 
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(4.) That, when we are once 
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2. The passionate inference he draws from 
it. From these premises he might havedrawn 
a better conclusion than this (v. 11): There- 
fore I will not refrain my mouth; I will speak; 
I will complain. Holy David, when he had 
been meditating on the frailty of human life, 
made a contrary use of it (Ps. xxxix. 9, J was 
dumb, and opened not my mouth); but Job, 
finding himself near expiring, hastensas much 
to make his complaint as if he had been to 
make his last will and testament or as if he 
could not die in peace until he had given 
vent to his passion. When we have but a 
few breaths to draw we should spend them 
in the holy gracious breathings of faith and 
prayer, not in the noisome noxious breath- 
ings of sin and corruption. Better die pray- 
ing and praising than die complaining and 
quarrelling. 

II. Asa distempered man, sorely and griev- 
ously distempered both in body and mind. 
In this part of his representation he is very 
peevish, as if God dealt hardly with him and 
laid upon him more than was meet: ‘‘ Am I 
a sea, or a whale (v. 12), a raging sea, that 
must be kept within bounds, to check its 
proud waves, or an unruly whale, that must 
be restrained by force from devouring all the 
fishes of the sea? Am I sostrong that there 
needs so much ado to hold me? so boister- 
ous that no less than all these mighty bonds 
of affliction will serve to tame me and keep 
me within compass?” We are very apt, 
when weare in affliction, to complain of God 
and his providence, as if he laid more re- 
straints upon us than there is occasion for; 
whereas we are never in heaviness but when 
there is need, nor more than the necessity 
demands. 1. He complains that he could 
not rest in his bed, v. 13, 14. There we 
promise ourselves some repose, when we 
are fatigued with labour, pain, or travel- 
ling: “My bed shall comfort me, and my 
couch shall ease my complaint. Sleep will 
for a time give me some relief;” it usually 
does so; it is appointed for that end; many 
a time it has eased us, and we have awaked 
refreshed, and with new vigour. When it 
is so we have great reason to be thankful ; 
but it was not so with poor Job: his bed, 
instead of comforting him, terrified him; 
and his couch, instead of easing his com- 
plaint, added to it; for, if he dropped asleep, 
he was disturbed with frightful dreams, and 
when those awaked him still he was haunt- 
ed with dreadful apparitions. . This was it 
that made the night so unwelcome and weari- 
some to him as it was (v. 4): When shail I 
arise? Note, God can, when he pleases, 
meet us with terror even where we promise 
ourselves ease and repose; nay, he can make 
us a terror to ourselves, and, as we have 
often contracted guilt by the rovings of an 
unsanctified fancy, he can likewise, by the 
power of our own imagination, create us 
much grief, and so make that our punish- 
ment which has often beenour sin. In Job's 
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dreams, though they might pz 
his distemper (in fevers, or : 
the body is all over sore, it is 
the sleep to be un at we 
to think Satan had a hand, for he 
terrify those whom it is out of hi 
destroy; but Job looked up to 
permitted Satan to do this (thou 
and mistook Satan’s representations 
terrors of God setting themselves iz 
against him. We have reason to pray te 
that our dreams may neither defile r 
quiet us, neither tempt us to sin nor for 
us with fear, that he who keeps Israe 
neither slumbers nor sleeps, may 
when we slumber and sleep, that | 
may not then do us a mischief, either | 
insinuating serpent or as a roaring lior 
to bless. God if we lie down and our sh 
sweet and we are not thus scared. § 
covets to rest in his grave, that bed 
there are no tossings to and fro, no 
frightful dreams, v. 15, 16. (1.) He 
sick of life, and hated the thoughts 
“TI loathe it; I have had oneal ff 
would not live always, not only not | 
ways in this condition, in pain and 
but not live always in the most ea 
prosperous condition, to be continus 
danger of being thus reduced. 
are vanity at the best, empty of solid 
fort, exposed to real griefs; and I wou 
be for ever tied to such uncertainty.” 
A good man would not (if he might) | 
ways in this world, no, not though it 
upon him, because it is a world of s 
temptation and he has a better world in 
pect. (2.) He was fond of death, and p 
himself with the thoughts of it: his so 
judgment, he thought, but really it x 
passion) chose strangling and death 
than life; any death rather than such 
as this. Doubtless this was Job’s inf 
for though a good man would ; 
live always, in this world, and w 
strangling and death rather than sin, 
martyrs did, yet he will be content to 
long as pleases God, not’ choose death 
than life, because life is our opportu 
glorifying God and getting, ready for | 
17 What is man, that thou sl 
est magnify him ? and that thou sht 
est set thine heart upon him? 18 
that thou shouldest visit him: 
morning, and try him every mo! 
19 How long wilt thou not d 
from me, nor let me alone till T 
low down my spittle? 20 I hat 


av 
ned; what shall I do unto th 
thou preserver of men? why hast 
set me asa mark against thee, s¢ 
I am a burden to myself? 21 
why dost thou not pardon my 1 
gression, and take away mine ini 
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erning his dealings with man in 
al (v.17, 18): What is man, that thou 
d imagnify him? This may be looked 
, 1. As a passionate reflection upon 
) sedings of divine justice; as if the 
God did diminish and disparage him- 
n contending with man. “Great men 
< it below them to take cognizance of 
2 who are much their inferiors so far as 
prove and correct their follies and inde- 
why then does God magnify man, 
ag him, and trying him, and making 
ado about him? Why will he thus 
ill his forces upon one that is such an 
al match for him? Why will he visit 
h afflictions, which, like a quotidian 
return, as duly and constantly as the 
ng light, and try, every moment, what 
bear?” We mistake God, and the 
re of his providence, if we think it any 
ming to him to take notice of the meanest 
secreatures. Or, 2. As a pious admira- 
of the condescensions of divine grace, 
that, Ps. vili.4; cxliv.3. He owns God’s 
dur to man in general, even when he com- 
as of his own particular troubles. “ What 
n, miserable man, a poor, mean, weak 
that thou, the great and glorious 
houldst deal with him as thou dost? 
tis man,” (1.) “That thou shouldst put 
h honour upon him, shouldst magnify 
, by taking him into covenant and com- 
mion with thyself?” (2.) “That thou 
aldst concern thyself so much about him, 
2 set thy heart upon him, as dear to 
s, and one that thou hast a kindness 
7" (3.) “ That thou shouldst visit him 
thy compassions every morning, as we 
Visit a particular friend, or as the phy- 
lan visits his patients every morning to 
them?” (4.) “That thou-shouldst try 
,shouldst feel his pulse and observe his 
S, every moment, as in care about him 
{ jealous over him?” That such a worm 
the earth as man is should be the darling 
favourite of heaven is what we have rea- 

for ever to admire. 
Concerning his dealings with him in 

2 Observe, 

Jie complaint he makes of his afilic- 
s, which he here aggravates, and (as we 
ail too apt to do) makes the worst of, in 
expressions :—(1.) That he was the 
‘to God’s arrows: “‘ Thou hast set me as 
@ mark against thee,” v.20. “My case is 
I gulz , and none is shot atasIam.” (2.) 
at he was a burden to himself, ready to 
k under the load of his own life. How 
delight soever we take in ourselves 
ap, when he pleases, make us burdens 
elves. What comfort can we take in 
es if God appear against us as an 


enemy aa we ‘have not comfort in is ; 
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(3.) That he had no intermission of his griefs 
(v. 19): “* Hew long will it be ere thou cause 
thy rod to depart from me, or abate the rigour 
of the correction, at least for so long as that 
I may swallow down my spittle?” It should 
seem, Job’s distemper lay much in his throat, 

and almost choked him, so that he could not 
swallow his spittle. He complains (ch. xxx. 

18) that it bound him about like the collar of 
his coat. “Lord,” says he, “wilt not thou 
give me some respite, some breathing time?” 
ch. ix. 18. 

2. The concern he is in about his sins. 
The best men have sin to complain of, and 
the better they are the more they will com- 
plain of it. (1.) He ingenuously owns him- 
self guilty before God: I have sinned. God 
had said of him that he was a perfect and an 
upright man; yet he says of himself, F have 
sinned. ‘Those may be upright who yet are 
not sinless; and those who are sincerely 
penitent are accepted, through a Mediator, 
as evangelically perfect. Job maintained, 
against his friends, that he was not a hypo- 
crite, not a wicked man; and yet he owned 
to his God that he had sinned. If we have 
been kept from gross acts of sin, it does not 
therefore follow that we are innocent. The 
best must acknowledge, before God, that 
they have sinned. His calling God the ob- 
server, or preserver, of men, may be looked 
upon as designed for an aggravation of his 
sin: “Though God has had his eye upon 
me, his eye upon me for good, yet I have 
sinned against him.” When we are in af- 
fliction it is seasonable to confess sin, as the 
procuring cause of our affliction. Penitent 
confessions would drown and silence pas- 
sionate complaints. (2.) He seriously en- 
quires how he may make his peace with 
God: “ What shall I do unto thee, having 
done so much against thee?” ‘Are we con- 
vinced that we have sinned, and are we 
brought to own it? We cannot but con- 
clude that something must be done to pre- 
vent the fatal consequences of it. The mat- 
ter must not rest as it is, but some course 
must be taken to undo what has been ill 
done. And, if we are truly sensible of the 
danger we have run ourselves into, we shall 
be willing to do any thing, to take a pardon 
upon any terms; and therefore shall be in- 
quisitive as to what we shall do (Mic. vi. 6, 7), 
what we shall do to God, not to satisfy ‘the 
demands of his justice (that i is done only by 
the Mediator), but to qualify ourselves for 
the tokens of his favour, according to the 
tenour of the gospel-covenant. In making 
this enquiry it is good to eye God as the 
preserver or Saviour of men, not their de- 
stroyer. In our repentance we must keep 
up good thoughts of God, as one that de- 
lights not in the ruin of his creatures, but 
would rather they should return and live. 
“Thou art the Saviour of men; be my Sa- 
viour, for I cast myself upon thy mercy.” 
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The address of Bildad. — oO 
(3.) He earnestly begs for the forgiveness of 
his sins, v.21. The heat of his spirit, as, on 
the one hand, it made his complaints the 
more bitter, so, on the other hand, it made 
his prayers the more lively and importunate; 
as here: “Why dost thou not pardon my 
transgression? Art thou not a God of in- 
finite mercy, that art ready to forgive? Hast 
not thou wrought repentance in me? Why 
then dost thou not give me the pardon of 
my sin, and make me to hear the voice of 
that joy and gladness?” Surely he means 
more than barely the removing of his out- 
ward trouble, and is herein earnest for the 
return of God’s favour, which he complained 
of the want of, ch. vi. 4. ‘‘ Lord, pardon my 
sins, and give me the comfort of that pardon, 
and then I can easily bear my afflictions,” 
Matt. ix. 2; Isa. xxxil. 24. When the mercy 
of God pardons the transgression that is.com- 
mitted by us the grace of God takes away 
the iniquity that reigns in us. Wherever 
God removes the guilt of sin he breaks the 
power of sin. (4.) ‘To enforce his prayer for 
pardon he pleads the prospect he had of dy- 
ing quickly: For now shall I sleep in the dust. 
Death will lay us in the dust, will lay us to 
sleep there, and perhaps presently, now in a 
little time. Job had been complaining of 
restless nights, and that sleep departed from 
his eyes (v. 3, 4,13, 14); but those who can- 
not sleep on a bed of down will shortly sleep 
in a bed of dust, and not be scared with 
dreams nor tossed to and fro: ‘“‘ Thou shalt 
seek me in the morning, to show me favour, 
but I shall not be; it will be too late then. 
If my sins be not pardoned while J live, I 
am lost and undone for eyer.”’ Note, The 
consideration of this, that we must shortly 
die, and perhaps may die suddenly, should 
make us all very solicitous to get our sins 
pardoned and our iniquity taken away. 
CHAP. VIII. 


Job’s friends are like Job’s messengers; the latter followed one 
another close with evil tidings, the former followed him with 
harsh censures: both, unawares, served Satan’s design; these to 
drive him from his integrity, those to drive him from the com- 
fort of it. Eliphaz did not reply to what Job had said in an- 
swer to him, but left it to Bildad, whom he knew to be of the 
same mind with himself in this affair. Those are not the wisest 
of the company, but the weakest rather, who covet to have all 
the talk, Let others speak in their turn, and let the first keep 
silence, 1 Cor. xiy. 30, 31. Eliphaz had undertaken to show 
that because Job was sorely afflicted he was certainly a wicked 
man. Bildad is much of the same mind, and will conclude Job 
a wicked man unless God do speedily appear for his relief. In 
this chapter he endeavours to convince Job, I..That he had 
spoken too passionately, ver. 2. If. That he and his children 
had suffered justly, ver. 3, 4. ILI. That, if he were a true peni- 
sent, God would soon turn his captivity, ver.5—7. IV. That it 
was a usual thing for Providence to extinguish the joys and 
hopes of wicked men as his were) extinguished ; and therefore 
that they had reason to suspect him for a hypocrite, yer. 8—19. 
V. That they would be abundantly confirmed in their suspicion 
unless God did speedily appear for his relief, ver. 20—22. 


HEN answered Bildad the Shu- 

hite, and said, 2 How long wilt 

thou speak these things? and how 
long shall the words of thy mouth be 
like a strong wind? 3 Doth God per- 
vert judgment? or doth the Almighty 
pervert justice? 4 If thy children have 

~ sinned against him, and he have cast 


them away for 
If thou wouldest 
times, and make thy 
the Almighty; 6 If t 
and upright; surely now he 
awake for thee, and make the h 
tion of thy righteousness prospe 
7 Though thy sears 's 
yet thy latter end should gre 
crease. 


Here, I. Bildad reproves Job for w 
had said (v. 2), checks his passion, 
haps (as is too common) with greater pa 
We thought Job spoke a great deal of 
sense and much to the purpose, and th 
had reason and right on his side; 
dad, like an eager angry disputant, 
all off with this, How long wilt thou speak 
things ? taking it for granted that Eli 
had said enough to silence him, and 
therefore all he said was impertinent. 
Caryl observes) reproofs are often 
upon mistakes. Men’s meaning is not 
aright, and then they are gravely rel 
as if they were evil-doers. - Bildad com) 
Job’s discourse to a strong wind. J 
excused himself with this, that his s 
were, but as wind (eh. vi. 26), and t 
they should not make such ado about # 
“Yea, but” (says Bildad) “they are as 
wind, blustering and threatening, be 
and dangerous, and therefore we < 
cerned to fence against them.” — 

Il. He justifies God in what he h 
This he had no occasion to do at t 
(fer Job did not condemn God, as he 
have it thought he did), or he might 
have done it without reflecting upon 
children, as he does here. Could 
an advocate for God but he must be an 
cuser of the brethren? 1. He is rig 
general, that God doth not pervert judg 
nor ever go contrary to any settled 
justice, v..3. Far be it from him 
should and from us that we shoul 
him. He never oppresses the inno 
lays a greater load on the guil n’} 
deserve. He is God, the Judge; an 
not the Judge of all the earth do right? | 
xviii. 25. If there should be uarighte 
with God, how should he judge the 
Rom. iii. 5, 6. He is Almighty, She 
all-sufficient. Men pervert justice som 
for fear of the power of others (but Go 
Almighty, and stands in awe of none), s¢ 
times to obtain the favour of others: 
God is all-sufficient, and cannot be’ 
by the favour of any. It is man’s’ 
and impotency that he often is unjust ; 
God’s omnipotence that he cann 
2. Yet he is not fair and candid in’ 
cation. He takes it for granted t 
children (the death of whom was on 
greatest of his afflictions) had been g 
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wickedness, and that the 
stances of their death were 
dence that they were sinners 
children of the east, v. 4. Job 
ied that God did not pervert judg- 
et it did not therefore follow 
his children were cast-aways or 
ied for some great transgression. 
that we and our children have 
ainst God, and we ought to justify 
| he brings upon us and ours; but 
dinary afflictions are not always the 
ment of extraordinary sins, but some- 
x trial of extraordinary graces ; and, 
ou judgment of another’s case (unless 
trary appears), we ought to take the 
jurable side, as our Saviour directs, 
. 2—4. Here Bildad missed it. 
|. He put Job in hope that, if he were 
upright, as he said he was, he should 
agood issue of his present troubles: 
h thy children have sinned against 
are cast away in their transgression 
e died in their own sin), yet if thou 
and upright thyself, and as an evi- 
of that wilt now seek unto God and 
to him, all shall be well yet,” v. 5—7. 
may be taken two ways, either, 1. 
igned to prove Job a hypocrite and 
ed man, though not by the great- 
yet by the continuance, of his afilic- 
* When thou wast impoverished, and 
ren were killed, if thou hadst been 
dupright, and approved thyself so in 
, God would before now have returned 
rey to thee and comforted thee accord- 
1e time of thy affliction; but, because 
not so, we have reason to conclude 
not so pure and upright as thou pre- 
to be. If thou hadst conducted thy- 
under the former affliction, thou 
not have been struck with the latter.” 
‘Bildad was not in the right; for a 
an may be afflicted for his trial, not 
y very sorely, but very long, and yet, if 
‘life, it is in comparison with eternity but 
Moment. But, since Bildad put it to 
sue, God was pleascd to join issue with 
nd proved his servant Job an honest 
y Bildad’s own argument ; for, soon 
e blessed his latter end more than his 
mning. Or, 2. As designed to direct 
encourage Job, that he might not thus 
mself into despair, and give up all for 
here might yet be hope if he would 
e right course. I am apt to think 
d here intended to condemn Job, yet 
Je thought to counsel and comfort 
1.) He gives him good counsel, yet 
DS not expecting he would take it, the 
that Eliphaz had given him (ch. v. 8), 
k unto God, and that betimes (that is, 
y and seriously), and not to be dila- 
ad trifling in his return and repentance. 
vises him not to complain, but to pe- 
) make his supplication to the Almighty 
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lity and faith, and to see that there 


pure and upright”) and honesty in his house 
—“that must be the habitation of thy righ- 
teousness,and not filled with ill-gotten goods, 
else God will not hear thy prayers,” Ps. Ixvi. 
18. It is only the prayer of the upright 
that is the acceptable and prevailing prayer, 
Prov. xv. 8. (2.) He gives him good hopes 
that he shall yet again see good days, secretly 
suspecting, however, that he was not quali- 
fied to see them. He assures him that, if he 
would be early in seeking God, God would 
awake for his relief, would remember him 
and return to him, though now he seemed 
to forget him and forsake him—that if his 
habitation were righteous it should be pros- 
perous ; for honesty is the best policy, and 
inward piety a sure friend to outward pros- 
perity. When we return to God in a way 
of duty we have reason to hope that he will 
return to us in a way of mercy. Let not 
Job object that he had so little left to begin 
the world with again that it was impossible 
he should ever prosper as he had done; no, 
“Though thy beginning should be ever so 
small, a little meal in the barrel and a little 
oil in the cruse, God’s blessing shall multiply 
that to a great increase.’ This is God’s way 
of enriching the souls of his people with 
graces and comforts, not per saltum—as by 
a bound, but per gradum—step by step. The 
beginning is small, but the progress is to 
perfection. Dawning light grows to noon- 
day, a grain of mustard seed to a great tree. 
Let us not therefore despise the day of 
small things, but hope for the day of great 
things . 


8 For enquire, I pray thee, of the 
former age, and prepare thyself to the 
search of their fathers: 9 (For we are 
but of yesterday, and know nothing, 
because our days upon earth are a 
shadow:) 10 Shall not they teach 
thee, and tell thee, and utter words 
out of their heart?) 11 Can the rush 
grow up without mire? can the flag 
grow without water? 12 Whilst it zs 
yet in his greenness, and not cut 
down, it withereth before any other 
herb. 13 So are the paths of all that 
forget God ; and the hypocrite’s hope 
shall perish : 14 Whose hope shall be 
cut off, and whose trust shall be a 
spider’s web. 15 He shall lean upon 
his house, but it shall not stand: he 
shall hold it fast, but it shall not en- 
dure. 16 He ts green before the sun, 
and his branch shooteth forth in his 
garden. 17 His roots are wrapped 
about the heap, and seeth the place 


‘The address of Bildad. 
was (what he feared had hitherto been want- _ 
ing) sincerity in his heart (“thou must be - 
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o* stones. 18 If he destroy him from 
his place, then it shall deny him, say- 
ing, | have not seen thee. 19 Behold, 
this zs the joy of his way, and out of 
the earth shall others grow 


Bildad here discourses very well of the 
sad catastrophe of hypocrites and evil-doers 
and the fatal period of all their hopes and 
joys. He will not be so bold as to say with 
Eliphaz that none that were righteous were 
ever cut off thus (ch. iv. 7); yet he takes it 
for granted that God, in the course of his 
providence, does ordinarily bring wicked men, 
who seemed pious and were prosperous, to 
shame and ruin in this world, and that, by 
making their prosperity short, he discovers 
their piety to be counterfeit. Whether this 
will certainly prove that all who are thus 
ruined must be concluded to have been hy- 
pocrites he will not say, but rather suspect, 
and thinks the application is easy. 

I. He proves this truth, of the certain de- 
struction of all the hopes and joys of hypo- 
crites, by an appeal to antiquity and the 
concurring sentiment and observation of all 
wise and good men; and an undoubted 
truth it is, if we take in the other world, that, 
if not in this life, yet in the life to come, 
hypocrites will be deprived of all their trusts 
and all their triumphs: whether Bildad so 
meant or no, we must so take it. Let us 
observe the method of his proof, v. 8—10. 

1. He insists not on his own judgment and 
that of hiscompanions: We are but of yester- 
day, and know nothing, v. 9. He perceived 
that Job had no opinion of their abilities, but 
thought they knew little. “ We will own,” 
says Bildad, “ that we know nothing, are as 
ready to confess our ignorance as thou art 
to condemn it; for we are but of yesterday 
in comparison, and our days upon earth are 
short and transient, and hastening away as 
a shadow. And hence,” (1.) “ We are not 
so near the fountain-head of divine revela- 
tion” (which then, for aught that appears, 
was conveyed by tradition) “as the former 
age was; and therefore we must enquire 
what they said and recount what we have 
been told of their sentiments.” Blessed be 
God, now that we have the word of God in 
writing, and are directed to search that, we 
need not enquire of the former age, nor pre- 
pare ourselves to the search of their fathers ; 
for, though we ourselves are but of yester- 
day, the word of God in the scripture is as 
nigh to us as it was to them (Rom. x. 8), and 
it is the more sure word of prophecy, to which 
we must take heed. If we study and keep 
God’s precepts, we may by them wnderstand 
more than the ancients, Ps. cxix. 99, 100. (2.) 
“We do not live so long as those of the 
former age did, to make observations upon 
the methods of divine providence, and there- 
fore cannot be such competent judges as 
they in a cause of this nature.” Note, The 
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to the improveme 
so are the frailty an 
Vita brevis, ars long 
gress of art boundless. 
2. He rie to the te r 
ancients and to the knowledge \ 
himself had of their sentiments. 
enquire of the former age, and | 
thee, not only their own judgment 
matter, but the judgment also of | 
thers, v.8. They will teach thee, and 
thee (v. 10), that all along, in their ti 
judgments of God followed wicket 
This they will utter out of their hear 
is, as that which they firmly beli 
selves, which they are greatly a 
and desirous to acquaint and 
with.” Note, (1.) For the right wu 
ing of divine Providence, and the u 
of the difficulties of it, it will be of 
compare the observations and experie 
former ages with the events of our 
and, in order thereto, to consult hist 
pecially the sacred history, which is t 
ancient, infallibly true, and written 
edly for our learning. (2.) Those th 
fetch knowledge from the former 
search diligently, prepare for 
and take pains for the search. (3. 
words are most likely to reach to th 
of the learners that come from the 
of the teachers. Those shall teae 
best that utter words out of their hea 
speak by experience, and not by 1 
spiritual and divine things. The 
bishop Patrick suggests that Bildad 
Shuhite, descended from Shuah on 
ham’s sons by Keturah (Gen. xxy. 2 
appeal which he makes to history h 
particular respect to the rewards wl 
blessing of God secured to the pos 
faithful Abraham (who hitherto, 
after, continued in his religion) 
extirpation of those eastern peop 
bours to Job (Gin whose country 
settled), for their wickedness, whence 
fers that it is God’s usual way to pro: 
just and root out the wicked, thoug 
while they may flourish. — ‘a 
II. He illustrates this truth b 
similitudes. i 
1. The hopes and joys of the hy 
are here compared to a rush orflag, 0. 
(1.) It grows up out of the mire 
The hypocrite cannot gain his ho 
some false rotten ground or o 
which to raise it, and with which to | 
it and keep it alive, any more than 
can grow without mire. He g 
his worldly prosperity, the pla 
fession he makes of religion, the 
nion of his neighbours, and his 
conceit of himself, which are no. 
ation on which to build his co 
is all but mire and water; and the h 
grows out of it is but rash and flag. 
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A iss for a while (the rush 
€ grass), but it is light, and hol- 
pty, and good for nothing. It 
en for show, but of no use. (3.) It 
presently, before any other herb, v. 12. 
en while it is im its greenness it is dried 
‘and gone in a little time. Note, The 
ate of hypocrites and evil-doers bor- 
upon withering; even when it is green 
ing The grass is cut down and 
s (Ps. xc. 6); but the rush is not cut 
and yet withers, withers before it grows 
exxix. 6): as it has no use, soit has 
inuance. So arethe paths of all that 
t God (v. 13); they take the same way 
he rush does, for the hypocrite’s hope 
perish. Note, [1. ] Forgetfulness of God 
t the bottom of men’s hypocrisy, and of the 
n hopes with which they flatter and deceive 
hemselves in their hypocrisy. Men would 
e hypocrites if they did not forget that 
‘God with whom they have to do searches 
eart and requires truth there, that he is 
ja Spirit and has Ais eye on our spirits; and 
|hypocrites would have no hope if they did not 
et that God is righteous, and will not be 
ed with the torn and the lame. ([2.] 
hope of hypocrites is a great cheat upon 
elves, and, though it may flourish for a 
, it will certainly perish at last, and they 


They are here compared to a spider’s 
), or a spider’s house (as it is in the margin), 
obweb, v. 14,15. The hope of the hy- 
e, (1) Is woven out of his own bowels; 
the creature of his own fancy, and arises 
rely from a conceit of his own merit and 
ency. ‘There is a great deal of differ- 
between the work of the bee and that 
e spider. A diligent Christian, like the 
orious bee, fetches inall his comfort from 
heavenly dews of God’s word; but the 
ocrite, like the subtle spider, weaves his 
of a false hypothesis of his own con- 
ing God, as if he were altogether such a 
as himself. (2.) He is very fond of it, 
the spider of her web; pleases himself 
h it, wraps himself in it, alls it his house, 
upon it, and holds it fast. It is said 
f the spider that she takes hold with her 
ands, and is in kings’ palaces, Prov. xxx. 28. 
does a carnal worldling hug himself in 
fulness and firmness of his outward pros- 
; he prides himself in that house as his 
lace, “fortifies himself in it as his castle, and 
ikes use of it as the spider of her web, to 
nare those he has a mind to prey upon. 
does a formal professor ; he flatters him- 
in his own eyes, doubts not of his sal- 
on, is secure of heaven, and cheats the 
with his vain confidences. (3.) It will 
and certainly be swept away, asthe cob- 
| with the besom, when God shall come to 
irge his house. The prosperity of worldly 
eople will fail them when they expect to find 
y and happiness in it. They seek to hold 
then estates, but God is plucking them 
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out of their hands ; and whose shall all those 
‘things be, which ‘they have provided? or 
what the better willthey be for them? The 
confidences of hypocrites will fai them. I 
tell you, I know younot. The house built on 
the sand will fall in the storm, when the 
builder most needs it and promised himself 
the benefit of it. When a wicked man dies 
his expectation perishes. The ground of his 
hopes will prove false; he will be disap- 
pointed of the thing he hoped for, and his 
foolish hope with which he buoyed himself up 
will be turned into endless despair ; and thus 
his hope will be cut off, his web, that refuge 
of lies, swept away, and he crushed in it. 

3. The hypocrite is here compared to a flou- 
rishing and well-rooted tree, which, though 
it do not wither of itself, yet will easily be cut 
down and its place know it no more. ‘The 
secure and prosperous sinner may think him- 
self wronged when he is compared to arush 
and a flag; he thinks he has a better root: 
“We will allow him his conceit,” says Bil- 
dad, “and give him all the advantage he can 
desire, and yet bring him in suddenly cut off.” 
He is here represented as Nebuchadnezzar 
was in his own dream (Dan. iv. 10) by a great 
tree. (1.) See this tree fair and flourishing 
(v. 16) like a green bay-tree (Ps. xxxvil. 35), 
green before the sun, that keeps its greenness 
in defiance of the scorching sun-beams, and 
his branch shoots forth under the protection 
of his garden-wail and with the benefit of his 
garden-soil. See it fixed, and taking deep 
root, never likely to be overthrown by stormy 
winds, for his roots are interwoven with the 
stones (v. 17); it grows in firm ground, not, 
as the rush, in mire and water. ‘Thus does 
awicked man, when he prospers in the world, 
think himself secure; his wealth is a high 
wall in his own conceit. (2.) See this tree 
felled and forgotten notwithstanding, de- 
stroyed from his place (v. 18), and so entirely 
extirpated that there shall remain no sign or 
token where it grew. ‘The very place shail 
say, I have not seen thee; and the standers 
by shall say the same. I sought him, but he 
could not be found, Ps. xxxvii. 36. He made- 
a great show and agreat noise for a time, but 
he has gone of a sudden, and neither root nor 
branch is left him, Mal. iv. 1. Thisis the joy 
(that is, this is the end and conclusion) of the 
wicked man’s way (v. 19); this is that which 
all his joy comes to. The way of the ungodly 
shall perish, Ps. 1.6. His hope, he thought, 
would in the issue be turned into joy; but 
this is the i issue, this is the joy. The harvest 
shall be a heap in the day of grief and of despe- 
rate sorrow, Isa. xvii. 11. This is the best of 
it; and what then is the worst of it? But shall 
he not leave a family behind him to enjoy 
what he has? No, owt of the earth (not out of 
his roots) shall others grow, that are nothing 
akin to him, and shall fill up his place, and 
rule over that for which he laboured. Others 
(that is, others of the same spirit and dispo- 
sition) shall grow up in his place, and be ay 


The address of of Bildad. 


The reply of Job. 
secure as ever he was, not warned by his fall. 
The way of worldings is their folly, and yet 
there is a race of those that approve their 
sayings, Ps. xlix, 13. 


20 Behold, God will not cast away 
a perfect man, neither will he help the 
evildoers: 21 Tillhefillthymouth with 
laughing, and thy lips with rejoicing. 
22 They that hate thee shall be clothed 
with shame; and the dwelling place 
of the wicked shall come to nought, 


Bildad here, in the close of his discourse, 
sums up what he has to say in a few words, 
setting before Job life and death, the bless- 
ing and the curse, assuring him that as he 
was so he should fare, and theréfore they 
might conclude that as he faved so he was. 
1. On the one hand, if he were a perfect 
upright man, God would not cast him away, 
v. 20. ‘Though now he seemed forsaken of 
God, he would yet return to him, and by 
degrees would turn his mourning into danc- 
ing (Ps. xxx. 11), and comforts should flow 
in upon him so plentifully that his mouth 
should be jilled with laughing, v.21. So af- 
fecting should the happy change. be, Ps. 
exxvi. 2. Those that loved him would re- 
joice with him; but those that hated him, 
and had triumphed in his fall, would be 
ashamed of their insolence, when they should 
see him restored to his former prosperity. 
Now itis true that God will not cast away 
an upright man; he may be cast down for a 
time, but he shall not be cast away for ever. 
It is true that, if not in this world, yet in 
another, the mouth of the righteous shall 
be filled with rejoicing. ‘Though their sun 
snould set under a cloud, yet it shall rise 
again clear, never more to be clouded; though 
they go mourning to the graye, that shall not 
hinder their entrance into the joy. of their 
Lord, It is true that the enemies; of the 
saints will be clothed with shame, when. they 
see them crowned with honour. But it does 
not therefore follow that; if Job were not 
perfectly restored to his former prosperity, 
he would: forfeit the character of a perfect 
man. 2.,.On the other hand, if he were a 
wicked man and an evil-doer, God would not 
help him, but leave him to perish in his 
present distresses (v. 20), and his dwelling- 
place should come to nought, 22... And here 
also it is true that God will not help the evil- 
doers; they throw themselves out of his 
protection, and forfeit his favour. He will 
not take the ungodly by the hand (so itis in the 
margin), will not have fellowship and com- 
munion with them; for what.communion can 
there -be between light and darkness? . He 
will not lend them his hand to pull them out 
of the, miseries, the.eternal .miseries,, into 
which they have plunged themselves; they will 
then stretch out their hand,to him for, help, 
but it will be too Jate: .he will not take them 
by thehand... Between us and you there is a 
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great gulf fined. \Tt istru 
place of the socked on r 
to nought: Those on Go 
dwelling-place ares 5 fond omy 
xci. 1. ‘Those who make other tl 
refuge will be disappointed. Sin 
ruin on persons'and families. Yet to. 
(as Bildad, I doubt, slily does) that b 
Job’s family was sunk, and he hims 
present seemed helpless, therefore he 
tainly was an ungodly wicked ma 
neither just nor charitable, as long as 
appeared no other evidence ‘of his w ce 
and ungodliness, Let us judg cian b 
the time, but wait till, oh secrets of 
shall be made manifest, and the prese! 
culties of Providence be solved to 
and everlasting: satisfaction, when. th 
tery of God shall be finished. 
(CHAP: Xeni t ini . 1 


In this and the following chapter we have Job’s ans’ 
discourse, wherein he speaks honourably of Go 
himself, and feelingly of his troubles; but not baal 
of reflection upon his friends, or their unkindness to 
direct reply to what Bildad had said. He w inely ke 
merits of the cause, and makes no remarks upon | 
managed it, nor seeks occasion’ against id In th 
have, I. The doctrine of God’s justive laid down, ve 
proof of it, from his wisdom, and power, aud sovereign do 
ver. 3—13. IIL. The application of it, in bebo a 
demns himself, as not able to contend with God either | 
battle, ver. 4—21. 2, He maintains his. pointy that m 
judge of men’s character by their outward cond + 
3. He complains of the greatness of his troubles, the co 
he was in, and the loss he was at what to say or tio, 


EN Job answered and sai¢ 
I know #¢ ts so of a truth? | 
how should man be just with G 
3 If he will'contend with him, 
nae answer him one ofa thous 1 
He is wise in heart, and mi; ant 
strength :. who hath hardened / 
against him, and hath prospe 
Which removeth the poutaiilil 
they know not: which overtur 
them in his anger. 6 Which shal 
the earth, out of her place, and 
pillars thereof tremble. 7” ¢ 
mandeth the sun, and’ it riseth 1 
and sealeth up. the stars. 0a) I 
alone spreadeth out the heavens, 
treadeth upon. the waves of i 
9 Which maketh Arcturus, Orion 
Pleiades, and the’ chambers 
south. , 10 Which doeth gre 
past finding out; /yea,,and y 
without number.” 11 Lo, he g 
me, and I see him not : ‘he “a 
also, but I perceive him n 
hold, he taketh away, who oan 1 
him? who will say-unto. him, ¥ 
doest thou ? 13 If God'will not 
draw his anger, the proud helpe 
stoop under him, — . 


Bildad began witha rebuke to Jab 
ing so much, ch. viil.,2.. Job mak 
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ugh it would have been easy 
rt it upon himself; but in 
ays down as his principle, that 
sver perverts judgment, Job agrees 
im: I know it is so of a truth, v. 2. 
Ve should be ready to own how far 
ree with those with whom we dispute, 
hould not slight, much less: resist, a 
agh produced by an adversary and 
st us, but receive it in the light 
ove of it, though it may have been mis- 
1. “ Itis so of a truth, that wicked- 
brmgs mento ruin and the godly are 
under God’s special protection. These 
uths which I subscribe to; but how can 
nan make good his part with God?” In 
ht shall no flesh living be justified, 
mili. 2.. How should man be just with 
? Some understand this as a passionate 
laint of God’s strictness and severity, 
sis a God whom there is no-dealing 
d it cannot be denied that there are, 
chapter, some peevish expressions, 
h to speak such Janguage‘as this. 
take this rather as a pious confession 
n’s sinfulness, and his own. in parti- 
‘that, if God should deal with any of 
ng to the desert of our imiquities, 
d certainly be undone: 
He lays this down for a truth, that man 
unequal match for his Maker, either in 
spute or combat. 
Tn dispute (v. 3): If he will contend with 
either at law or at an argument, he can- 
‘him one of a thousand. (1.) God 
ask athousand puzzling questions which 
hat quarrel with him, and arraign 
ceedings, cannot give an answer to. 
God'spoke to Job out of the whirl- 
asked him a great many questions 
ou know this? Canst thou do that ?) 
of which Job could give an answer, 
., xxxix. God can easily manifest 
the greatest pretenders to wisdom. 
can lay to our charge a thousand 
es, can draw up against us a thousand 
S of impeachment, and we cannot an- 
him so as to acquit ourselves from the 
iputation of any of them, but must, by 
ce, give consent that they are all true. 
anot set aside one as foreign, another 
lous, and another as false. We can- 
s to one, deny the fact, and plead not 
, and, as to another, deny the fault, 
ss and justify. No, we are not able to 
him, but must Jay our hand upon 
h, as Job did (ch. xl. 4; 5), and ery, 
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en (v. 4): “ Who hath hardened 
‘against him and hath prospered?” 
er is very easy. You cannot pro- 
any instance, from the beginning of the 
orld to this day, of any daring sinner who 

ard ned himself against God, has ob- 
ely persisted in rebellion against him, 
id not find God too hard for him and 
ly for his folly. Such transgressors 
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The reply of Job 
have not prospered or had peace; they have 
had no comfort in their way nor any sue- 
cess. What did ever man get by trials of 
skill, or trials of titles, with his Maker? All 
the opposition given to God is but setting 
briers and thorns before a’ consuming fire ; 
so foolish, so fruitless, so destructive, “is 
the attempt, Isa. xxvii. 4; Ezek. xxviii. 24; 
1 Cor. x. 22. Apostate angels hardened 
themselves against God, but did not pros- 
per, 2 Pet. ii. 4: ‘The dragom ‘fights, but is 
cast out, Rev. xii. 9. Wicked mem harden 
themselves against God, dispute his wisdom, 
disobey his' laws, are impenitent for their 
sins and incorrigible under their afflictions; 
they reject the offers of his grace, and:resist 
the strivings of his Spirit; they»make no- 
thing.of his threatenings, and make’ head: 
against his interest in the world. - But have 
they prospered? Can they prosper? No; 
they are but treasuring up for themselves 
wrath against the day of wrath. \Those that 
roll this stone will find if return upon them. 

II. He proves it by showing what a God 
he is with whom we haye to do: Heads wise 
in heart, and therefore we cannot answer him 
at law; he is mighty in strength, and therefore 
we cannot fight it out with him. It is the 
greatest madness that ean be: to think to 
contend with a God of infinite wisdom and 
power, who knows every thing and can do 
every thing, who can be neither outwitted nor 
overpowered. The devil promised himself 
that Job, in the day of his affliction, would 
curse God and speak ill of him, but, instead 
of that, he sets himself to honour God and 
to speak highly of him. As much pained as 
he is, and as much taken up with his own 
miseries, when he has occasion to mention 
the wisdom and power of God he forgets his 
complaints, dwells with delight, and expa- 
tiates with a flood of eloquence, upon that 
noble useful subject. Evidences of the wis- 
dom and power of God he fetches, 

1. From the kingdom of nature, in which 
the God of nature acts with an uncontrollable 
power and does what he pleases; for all the 
orders and all the powers of nature are de- 
rived from him and depend upon him- 

(1.) When he pleases he alters the course 
of nature, and turns back its streams, pv. 5— 
7. By the common law of nature the-moun- 
tains are settled and are therefore called-ever- 
lasting mountains, the earth is established 
and cannot be removed (Ps. xciii. 1) and the 
pillars thereof are immovably fixed, the sun 
rises in its season, and the stats shed their 
influences on this lower world ; but when God 
pleases he can not only drive out of the com- 
mon track, but invert the order and change 
the law of nature. [1.] Nothing more firm 
than the mountains. When we speak of re- 
moving mountains we mean that which is im- 
possible ; yet the divine power can make 
them change their seat: He removes them and 
they know not, rémoves them whether they 
will or no; he can make them lower their 
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heads ; he can level them, and overturn them 
om his anger; he can spread the mountains as 
easily as the husbandman spreads the mole- 
hills, be they ever so high, and large, and 
rocky. Men have much ado to pass over 
them, but God, when he pleases, can make 
them pass away. He made Sinai shake, Ps. 
Ixvili, 8. The hills skipped, Ps. cxiv. 4. The 
everlasting mountains were scattered, Hab. iii. 
6. [2.] Nothing more fixed than the earth 
on its axletree ; yet God can, when he pleases, 
shake the earth out of its place, heave it off its 
centre, and make even its pillars to tremble ; 
what seemed to support it will itself need 
support when God gives it a shock. See 
how much we are indebted to God’s patience. 
God has power enough to shake the earth 
from under that guilty race of mankind 
which makes it groan under the burden of 
sin, and so to shake the wicked out of it (Job 
XXXvili. 13); yet he continues the earth, and 
man upon it, and does not make it, as once, 
to swallow up the rebels. [3.] Nothing more 
constant than the rising sun, it never misses 
its appointed time ; yet God, when he pleases, 
can suspend it. He that at first commanded 
it to rise can countermand it. Once the sun 
was told to stand, and another time to re- 
treat, to show that it is still under the check 
of its great Creator. Thus great is God’s 
power ; and how great then is his goodness, 
which causes his sun to shine even upon the 
evil and unthankful, though he could with- 
hold it! He that made the stars also, can, if 
he pleases, seal them up, and hide them from 
our eyes. By earthquakes and subterraneous 
fires mountains have sometimes been re- 
moved and the earth shaken: in very dark 
and cloudy days and nights it seems to us as 
if the sun were forbidden to rise and the 
stars were sealed up, Acts xxvii. 20. It is 
sufficient to say that Job here speaks of what 
God can do ; but, if we must understand it of 
what he has done in fact, all these verses may 
perhaps be applied to Noah’s flood, when the 
mountains of the earth were shaken, and the 
sun and stars were darkened; and the world 
that now is we believe to be reserved for that 
fire which will consume the mountains, and 
melt the earth, with its fervent heat, and 
which will turn the sun into darkness. 

(2.) As long as he pleases he preserves the 
settled course and order of nature ; and this 
is a continued creation. He himself alone, 
by his own power, and without the assistance 
of any other, [1.] Spreads out the heaven 
(v. 8), not only did spread them out at first, 
but still spreads them out (that is, keeps them 
spread out), for otherwise they would of 
themselves roll together like a scroll of parch- 
ment. [2.] He treads upon the waves of the 
sea ; that is, he suppresses them and keeps 
them under, that they return not to deluge 
the earth (Ps. civ. 9), which is given asa rea- 
son why we should all fear God and stand in 
awe of him, Jer. v.22. He is mightier than 
the vroud waves, Ps. xciii. 4 ; lxv.7. [3.] He 
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makes the constellations; t 
for all the rest (v. 9), Aretu ) 
Pleiades, and in general the chamber 
south, The stars of which these a 
posed he made at first, and put into th 
and he still makes them, preserve th 
being, and guides their motions ; 
them to be what they are to man, andj 
the hearts of men to observe them, whi 
beasts are not capable of doing. 
those stars which we see and give na 
but those also in the other hemisphere 
the antarctic pole, which never come 
sight, called here the chambers of the 
are under the divine direction and dor 
How wise is he then, and how mighty 
2. From the kingdom of Providen 
special Providence which is convers 
the affairs of the children of men. Cor 
what God does in the government 
world, and you will say, He is wise ii 
and mighty in strength. (1.) He doe: 
things and great, many and great to< 
tion, v.10. Job here says the same th 
phaz had said (eh. v. 9), and in the ¢ 
in the very same words, not declining t 
after-him, though now his antagonist. 
is a great God, and doeth great things, : 
der-working God; his works of wone 
so many that we cannot number the 
so mysterious that we cannot find thei 
O the depth of his counsels! (2.) 
invisibly and undiscerned, v.11. “BH 
by me in his operations, and I see hin 
perceive him not. His way is in the se 
Ixxvil. 19.. The operations of seco 
are commonly obvious to sense, 
does all about us and yet we see 
Acts xvii. 23. Our finite understa 
cannot fathom his counsels, apprehet 
motions, or comprehend the meas 
takes ; we are therefore incompetent | 
of God’s proceedings, because we 
what he does nor what he desig 
arcana imperii—secrets of govern 
things above us, which therefore w 
not pretend to expound or com 
(3.) Heacts with an incontestable s 
v.12. He takes away our creature-c 
and confidences when and as he pl 
takes away health, estate, relations, 
takes away life itself ; whatever goes, i 
that takes it; by what hand soever 3 
moved, his hand must be acknowl eC 
its removal. ‘The Lord takes away, a 
can hinder hin ? Who can turn him 
(Margin, Who shall make him restore 2 
can dissuade him or alter his coun 
can resist him or oppose his ope 
Who can control him’ or call him 
account? What action can be 
against him? Or who will say unto him, 
doest thou? Or, Why doest thou so: 
iv. 35. God is not obliged to give us 
son of what he does. The meaning 
proceedings we know not now; it 
time enough to know hereafter 
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what seemed now to be done by 
was done in infinite wisdom and 
.) He aets with an irresisti- 
which no creature can resist, v. 13. 
not withdraw his unger (which he 
n he pleases, for he is Lord of his 
s it out or calls it in according to 
the proud helpers do stoop under 
is, He certainly breaks and crushes 
proudly help one another against 
oud men set themselves against God 
his proceedings. In this opposition 
ey join hand in hand. The kings of the 
th set themselves, and the rulers take coun- 
ether, to throw off his yoke, to run 
jhis truths, and to persecute his people. 
Ven of Israel, help, Acts xxi. 28 ; Ps. lxxxiii. | 
If one enemy of God’s kingdom fall un- 
fis judgment, the rest come proudly to) 
hat, and think to deliver that out of his 
ind: but in vain ; unless he pleases to with- 
baw his anger (which he often does, for it is 
ay of his patience) the proud helpers 
winder him, and fall with those whom 
lesigned to help. Who knows the power 
God's anger? Those who think they have 
sneth enough to help others will not be 
to help themselves against it.. 
| How much less shall I answer 
and choose out my words fo 
m with him? 15 Whom, though 
Te righteous, yet would I not an- 
but I would make supplication 
judge. 16 If I had called, and 
answered me ; yet would | not 
that he had hearkened unto 
ce. 17 For he breaketh me with 
pest, and multiplieth my wounds 
put cause. 18 He will not suffer 
) take my breath, but filleth me 
bitterness. 19 If I speak of 
wength, lo, he is strong: and if of 
sment, who shall set me a time 
lead? 20 If I justify myself, 
wn mouth shall condemn me: 
say, 1 am perfect, it shall also 
me perverse. 21 Though I were 
yet would I not know my 
I would despise my life. 
Job had said of man’s utter inability 
nd with God he here applies to him- 
d in effect despairs of gaining his 
which (some think) arises from the 
oughts he had of God, as one who, 
g set himself against him, right or 
r, would be too hard for him. I rather 
arises from the sense he had of the 
ion of his own righteousness, and 
and cloudy apprehensions which at 
had of God’s displeasure against 
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«The reply of Job 
“If the proud helpers do stoop under him, how 
much less shall I (a poor weak creature, so — 
far from being a helper that I am very help- 
less) answer him? What can I say against 
that which God does? If I go about to rea- 
son with him, he will certainly be too hard 
for me.”’ If the potter make the clay into a 
vessel of dishonour, or break in pieces the 
vessel he has made, shall the clay or the 
broken vessel reason with him? Soabsurd is 
the man who replies against God, or thinks 
to talk the matter out with him. No, let all 
flesh be silent before him. ’ 

II. He durst not insist upon his own justi- 
fication before God. Though he vindicated 
his own integrity to his friends, and would 
not yield that he was a hypocrite and a wicked 
man, as they suggested, yet he would never 
plead it as his righteousness before God. 
“«] will nevcr venture upon the covenant of 
innocency, nor chink to come off by virtue of 
that.”” Job knew so much of God, and knew 
so much of himself, that he durst not insist 
upon his own justification before God. 

1. He knew so much of God that he durst 
not stand_a trial with him, v.15—19. He 
knew how to make his part good with his 
friends, and thought himself able to deal with 
them ; but, though his cause had been better 
than it was, he knew it was to no purpose to 
debate it with God. (1.) God knew him 
better than he knew himself and therefore 
(v. 15), “ Though I were righteous in my own 
apprehension, and my own heart did not 
condemn me, yet God is greater than my 
heart, and knows those secret faults and 
errors of mine which I do not and cannot 
understand, and is able to charge me with 
them, and therefore I would not answer.” St. 
Paul speaks to the same purport: I know no- 
thing by myself, am not conscious to myself 
of any reigning wickedness, and yet I am not 
hereby justified, 1 Cor. iv.4. ‘‘I dare not put 
myself upon that issue, lest God should charge 
that upon me which I did not discover in 
myself.” Job will therefore waive that plea, 
and make supplication to his Judge, that is, 
will cast himself upon God’s mercy, and not 
think to come off by his own merit. (2.) 
He had no reason to think that there was any 
thing in his prayers to recommend them to 
the divine acceptance, or to fetch in an an- 
swer of peace, no worth or worthiness at all 
to which to ascribe their success, but it must 
be attributed purely to the grace and com- 
passion of God, who answers before we call - 
and not because we call, and gives gracious 
answers to our prayers, but not for our prayers 
(v. 16): “If I had called, and he had an- 
swered, had given the thing I called to hm 
for, yet, so weak and defective are my best 
prayers, that I would not believe he had therein 
hearkened to my voice ; I could not say that 
he had saved with his right hand and answered 
me” (Ps. lx. 5), “ but that he did it purely 
for his own name’s sake.” Bishop Patrick 
expounds it thus: “If I had made suppti- 
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cation, and he had granted my desire, I 
would not think my prayer had done the 
business.” Not for your sakes, be it known 
to you. (3.) His present miseries, which God 
had brought him into notwithstanding his in- 
tegrity, gave him too sensible ‘a conviction 
that, in the ordering and disposing of men’s 
outward condition in this world, God acts by 
sovereignty, and, though he never does wrong 
to any, yet he does not ever give full right to 
all (that is, the best do not always fare best, 
hor the worst fare worst) in this life, because 
he reserves the full and exact distribution of 
rewards and punishments for the future state. 
Job was not conscious to himself of any ex- 
traordinary guilt, and yet fell under extraor- 
dinary afflictions, v. 17, 18.. Every man must 
expect the wind to blow upon him and rufile 
him, but Job was broken with a tempest. 
Every man, in the midst of these thorns and 
briers, must expect to be scratched; but Job 
was wounded, and his wounds were multi- 
plied. Every man must. expect a cross daily, 
and to taste sometimes of the bitter cup; but 
poor Job’s troubles came so thickly upon 
him that- he had no breathing time, and he 
was filled with bitterness... And he presumes 
te say that all this was: without cause, without 
any great provocation given. We have made 
the best of what Job said hitherto, though 
contrary to the judgment of many good in- 
terpreters; but here, no doubt, he-spoke un- 
advisedly with his lips ; he reflected on God’s 
goodness in saying that he was not suffered 
to take his breath (while yet he had such gaod 
use of his reason and speech as to be able to 
talk thus) and on his justice in saying that it 
was without cause. Yet it is true that as, on 
the one hand, there are many who are charge- 
able with more sin than the common. in- 
firmities of human nature, and yet feel no 
more sorrow than that of the common cala- 
mities of human life, so,.on the other hand, 
there are many who feel more than the com- 
mon calamities of human life and yet are con- 
scious to themselves of no more than the 
common infirmities of human nature. (4.) 
He was in no capacity at all to make his part 
good with God, v.19. [1.] Not by force of 
arms. ‘I dare not. enter the lists with the 
Almighty; for if. J ‘speak, of strength, and 
think to come off -by that, lo, he is strong, 
stronger than I, and will certainly overpower 
me.” There is no disputing (said one once 
to Cesar) with him that commands legions. 
Much less is there any with him that has 
legions of angels at command. Can thy heart 
endure (thy courage and presence of mind) 
or can thy hands be strong to defend thyself, 
in the days that I shall. deal with thee ? Kzek. 
xxii. 14. [2.] Not by force of arguments. 
** I dare not try the merits of the cause. If 
I speak of judgment, and insist upon my 
right, who will set mea time to plead? There 
is no higher power to which I may appeal, 
no superior court to appoint a hearing of the 
cause; for he Js supreme and frem him pro- 
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ceeds every man’s judgment, whi 
abide by:” 2 (000) AU0RRD iis 
2. He knew so much of himself 
seit not stand a trial; v.20, 21y | 
about to justify myself, < vlead 
eousness of my own, my defence wil 
offence, and my own mouth shall cone 
even when it goes about to acquit 9 
good man, who knows the deceitfu 
his own heart, and is jealous over it 
godly jealousy, and has often diseoy 
amiss there which had long lain w 
vered, is suspicious of more evil in 
than he is really conscious of, and th 
will by no means think of justifying 
before God. If we say we have no § mn 
only deceive ourselves, but we affron 
for we sin in saying so, and give) 
the scripture, which has) concluded ali 
sin. “If I say, I am perfect, 1 am 
God. has nothing to lay to my char; 
very saying so:shall prove me perverse, 
ignorant, and presumptuous. Nay, 7 
I were perfect, though God should pro 
me just, yet would I not know my 
would not be in care about the prolon 
my life while it is loaded with all the: 
ries.” Or, “Though I were free from 
sin, though my conscience should not: 
me with any enormous crime, yet ¥ 
not believe my own heart so far as t 
upon my imnocency nor think my life 
striving for with God.” In short 
to contend with God, and our y 
well as duty, to submit to his and 
ourselves at his feet. She 
22 This is one thing, there 
said i¢, He destroyeth the per 
the wicked. 23 If the scourge 
suddenly, he will laugh at the t 
the innocent.’ 24 The earth is 
into the hand of the wicked: he ¢ 
eth the faces of the judges there 
not, where, and who is he? 


Here Job touches briefly upon th 
point now in dispute between him z 
friends. They, maintained that tho 
are righteous and good always pro: 
this world, and none but the wick aC 1 
misery and distress; he asserted, 
contrary, that it is a common 
wicked to prosper and the rig 
greatly afflicted. ‘This is the one 
chief thing, wherein he and his 
fered; and they had not proved 
tion, therefore he abides by his: 
and say it again, that all things” 
to all.’ Now, 1. It must be a 
there is very much truth in w J 
means, that temporal judgmen 
are sent abroad, fall both w on 
bad, and the destroying angel sé 
guishes (though once he did) be 
houses of Israelites and the hous 
tians. In the judgment of Sodor 


ed the vengeance of eternal fire 
he it from God to slay the righ- 
, the wicked, and that the righteous 
_the wicked (Gen. xvill. 25); but, 
ents merely temporal, the righteous 
share, and sometimes the greatest 
_ The sword devours one as well as an- 
Josiah as. well as Ahab. Thus God 
the perfect and the wicked, involves 
in the same common ruin; good 
were sent together into Babylon, 
5,9. If the scourge slay suddenly, 
down all before it, God will be 
ed to see how the same scourge 
he perdition of the wicked is the 
e innocent and of their faith, which 
found unto praise, and honour, and 
Pet. i. 7; Ps. Ixvi. 10. 
the just th’ Almighty’s arrows fly, 
delights the innocent to try, 


heir constant and their Godlike mind, 
ietions broken, but refined.—Sir R. Buack mone. 


reconcile God’s children to their 
‘they are but trials, designed for 
our and benefit, and, if God’ be 
with them, let not them be dis- 
3 if he laugh at the trial of the inno- 
nowing how glorious the issue of it 
3 at destruction and famine let them 
igh (ch. v. 22), and triumph over them, 
O death! where is thy sting? On the 
hand, the wicked are so farfrom being 
‘the marks of God’s judgments that the 
given into their hand, v. 24 (they en- 
@ possessions and great power, have 
hey will and do what they will), into 
d of the wicked one (in the original, 
rd is singular) ; the devil, that wicked 
talled the god of this world, and boasts 
© his hands it is delivered, Luke iv. 6. 
the hand of a wicked man, meaning 
op Patrick and the Assembly’s Anno- 
conjecture) some noted tyrant then 
‘in those parts, whose great wickedness 
great prosperity were well known both 
ib and his friends. The wicked have 
1 given them, but the righteous have 
given them, and which is better— 
without earth or earth without hea- 
God, in his providence, advances 
ed men, while he covers the faces of 
who are fit to be judges, who are wise 
sood, and qualified for government, and 
em alive in obscurity, perhaps suf- 
to be run down and condemned, 
have their faces covered as criminals 
wicked ones into whose hand the 
as given. We daily see that this is 
3 f it be not God that does it, where 
is he that does it?) To whom can 
ibed but te him that rules in the 
ms of men, and gives them to whom 
?' Dan. iv. 32. Yet, 2. It must be 
that there is too much passion in 
b here says. The manner of expres- 
i8 peevish. When he meant that God 
he ought not to have said, He destroys 
erfect and the wicked; when he 
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The reply of Job. 
meant that God pleases himself with the 
trial of the innocent he ought not to have 
said, He laughs at it, for he doth not afflict 
willingly. When the spirit is heated, either 
with dispute or with discontent, we have 
need to set a watch before the door of our 
lips, that we may observe a due decorum in 
speaking of divine things. 

25 Now my days are swifter than 
a post: they flee away, they see no 
good. 26 They are passed away as the 
swift ships: as the eagle that hasteth 
to the prey. 27 If I say, I will forget 
my complaint, I will leave off my hea- 
viness, and comfort myself :,28 Iam 
afraid of all my sorrows, I know. that 
thou wilt not hold me innocent. 29 Jf 
I be wicked, why then labour I in 
vain? 30 If I wash myself with snow 
water, and make my hands never ‘so 
clean; 31 Yet shalt thou plunge me 
in the ditch, and mine own clothes 
shall abhor me. 32 For he is not a 
man, as | am, that 1 should answer 
him, and we should come together in 
judgment. 33 Neither is there any 
daysman betwixt us, that might lay 
his hand upon us both. 34 Let him 
take his rod away from me, and let 
not his fear terrify me: 35 Then 
would I speak, and not fear him ; but 
zé is not so with me. 

Job here grows more and more querulous, 
and does not conclude this chapter with such 
reverent expressions of God’s wisdom and 
justice as he began with. Those that in- 
dulge a complaining humour know not to 
what indecencies, nay, to what impieties, it 
will hurry them. The beginning of that strife 
with God is as the letting forth of water; 
therefore leave it off before it be meddled with. 
When we are in trouble we are allowed to 
complain to God, as the Psalmist often, but 
Las by no means complain of God, as Job 

ere. y ; 

I. His complaint here of the passmg away 
of the days of his prosperity is proper enough 
(v. 25, 26): “ My days (that is, all my good 


days) are gone, never to return, gone of a _ 


sudden, gone ere I was aivare. Never did 
any courier that went express” (like Cush 
and Ahimaaz) “ with good tidings make such 
haste as all my comforts did from me. Never 
did ship sail to its port, never did eagle fly 
upon its prey, with such incredible swift- 
ness; nor does there remain any frace of 
my prosperity, any more than'there does of 
an eagle in the air or a ship in the sea,” 
Prov. xxx. 19. See here, 1. How swift the 
motion of time is. It is always upon the 
wing, hastening to its period ; it stays for no 
2L E 


The reply of Job. 
man. What little need have we of pastimes, 
and what great need to redeem time, when 
time runs out, runs on so fast towards eter- 
nity, which comes as time goes! 2. How 
vain the enjoyments of time are, which we 
may be quite deprived of while yet time con- 
tinues. Our day may be longer than the 
sun-shine of our prosperity ; and, when that 
is gone, it is as if it had not been. The re- 
membrance of having done our duty will be 
pleasing afterwards ; so will not the remem- 
brance of our having got a great deal of 
worldly wealth when it is all lost and gone. 
“They flee away, past recal; they see no good, 
and leave none behind them.” 

II. His complaint of his present uneasi- 
ness is excusable, v. 27, 28. 1. It should 
seem, he did his endeavour to quiet and 
compose himself as his friends advised him. 
That was the good he would do: he would 
fain forget his complaints and praise God, 
would leave off his heaviness and comfort him- 
self, that he might be fit for converse both 
with God and man; but, 2. He found he 
could not do it: ‘ I am afraid of all my sor- 
rows. When J strive most against my trou- 
ble it prevails most over me and proves too 
hard for me!” It is easier, in such a case, 
to know what we should do than to do it, to 
know what temper we should be in than to 
get into that temper and keep in it. It is 
easy to preach patience to those that are in 
trouble, and to tell them they must forget 
their complaints and comfort themselves ; 
but it is not so soon done as said. Fear and 
sorrow are tyrannizing things, not easily 
brought into the subjection they ought to be 
kept in to religion and right reason. But, 

III. His complaint of God as implacable 
and inexorable was by no means to be ex- 
cused. It was the language of his corrup- 
tion. He knew better, and, at another time, 
would have been far from harbouring any 
such hard thoughts of God as now broke in 
upon his spirit and broke out in these pas- 
sionate complaints. Good men do not always 
speak like themselves; but God, who con- 
siders their frame and the strength of their 
temptations, gives them leave afterwards to 
unsay what was amiss by repentance and will 
not, lay it to their charge. 

1. Job seems to speak here, (1.) As if he 
despaired of obtaining from God any relief 
or redress of his grievances, though he 
should produce ever so good proofs of his 
integrity : “‘ I know that thou wilt not hold me 
innocent. My afflictions have continued so 
long upon me, and increased so fast, that I 
do not expect thou wilt ever clear up my in- 
nocency by delivering me out of them and 
restoring me to a prosperous condition. 
Right or wrong, I must be treated as a 
wicked man; my friends will continue to 
think so of me, and God will continue upon 
me the afflictions which give them occasion 
to think so. Why then do I labour in vain to 
clear myself and maintain my own integrity?” 
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v.29 It is to no purpose 
cause that is already et y 
it is often labour in vain for the 
cent to go about to clear themselves 
must be adjudged guilty, though th 
dence be ever so plain for them. Bu 
not so in our dealings with God, who - 
patron of oppressed innocency and to: 
it Was never in vain to commit a rig 
cause. Nay, he not only despairs of © 
but expects that his endeavour to cleat 
self will render him yet more obn 
(v. 30, 31): “If I wash myself with 
water, and make my integrity ever s 
dent, it will be all to no purpose; judg 
must go against me. Thou shalt plun 
in the ditch” (the pit of destruction, so: 
or rather the filthy kennel, or sewer} ¥ 
will make me so offensive in the ne 
of all about me that my own clothes 
abhor me and I shall even loathe to’ 
myself.” He saw his afflictions coming 
God. Those were the things that blac! 
him in the eye of his friends; a 
that score, he complained of them, and 
continuance of them, as the ruin, n 
of his comfort, but of his reputation. 
these words are capable of a good con 
tion. If we be ever so industrious to jj 
ourselves before men, and to pre 
credit with them,—if we keep our han 
so clean from the pollutions of gros 
which fall under the eye of the wo1 
God, who knows our hearts, can cha: 
with so much secret sin as will for eve 
off all our pretensions to purity and 
cency, and make us see ourselves odio 
the sight of the holy God. Paul, w 
Pharisee, made his hands very clean; 
when the commandment came and ( 
vered to him his heart-sins, made him 
lust, that plunged him in the ditch. (3 
if he despaired to have a fair hearing 
God, and that were hard indeed. [l. 
complains that he was not upon even 
with God (v. 32): “‘ He is not a man, 
am. I could venture to dispute w 
like myself (the potsherds may striy 
the potsherds of the earth), but he is 
nitely above me, and therefore I dar 
enter the lists with him; I shall certain 
east if I contend with him.” Note, | 
God is not a man as we are. Of the gr 
princes we may say, “They are men a 
are,” but not of the great God. His 
and ways are infinitely above ours, an 
must not measure him by ourselves 
is foolish and weak, frail and fickle, bu 
is not. We are depending dying creat 
he is the independent and immortal Ci 
Secondly, The consideration of this | 
keep us very humble and very 
God. Let us not make ourselves 
God, but always eye him as infin 
us. [2.] That it was no arbitra 
pire to adjust the differences between hi 
God and to determine the controversy | 
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e any days-man between us. 
int that there was not is in effect 
h aie, were, and so the LXX. 
: O that there were a mediator between 
ob would gladly refer the matter, but 
ure was capable of being a referee, 
re he must eyen refer it still to 
mself and resolve to acquiesce in his 
t. Our Lord Jesus is the blessed 
, who has mediated between heaven 
has laid his hand upon us both; 
the Father has committed all judg- 
md we must. But this matter was 
brought to so clear a light as it is 
‘the gospel, which leaves no room for 
complaint as this. [3.] That the 
of God, which set themselves in array 
him, put him into such confusion 
knew not how to address God with 
fidence with which he was formerly 
approach him, v. 34, 35. ‘“‘ Besides 
ance which I am kept at by his infi- 
nscendency, his present dealings with 
very discouraging: Let him take his 
ay from me.” He means not somuch 
atward afflictions as the load which lay 
his spirit from the apprehensions of 
3 wrath; that was his fear which terri- 
. “Let that be removed; let me re- 
sr the sight of his mercy, and not be 
ed with the sight of nothing but his 
rs, and then I would speak and order my 
before him. But it is not so with me ; 
ud is not at all dissipated ; the wrath of 
still fastens upon me, and preys on my 
$, as much as ever; and what to do I 
ot. »” 
‘om all this let us take occasion, (1.) 
d in awe of God, and to fear the 
‘of his wrath. If good men have been 
into such consternation by it, where shall 
mgodly and the sinner appear? (2.) 
) pity those that are wounded in spirit, and 
ay earnestly for them, because in that con- 
hey know not how to pray for them- 
- (3.) Carefully to keep up good 
hts of God in our minds, for hard 
hts of him are the inlets of much mis- 
(4.) To bless God that we are not 
th a disconsolate condition as poor Job 
here in, but that we walk in the light of 
ord; let us rejoice therein, but rejoice 


‘rembling. 
CHAP. X 

as here that he was full of confusion (ver. 15), and as he 
as his discourse: he knew not what to say, and perhaps 
times scarcely knew what he said. In this chapter, 1. He 
plains of the hardships he was under (ver. ]—7), and then 
himself with this, that he was in the hand of the God 
made him, and pleads that, ver. S—13. II. He complains 
of the severity ot God’s dealings with him (ver. 14—17), 
then comforts himself with this, that death would put an 
te ‘o his troubles, ver. 1s—22 


MY soul is weary of my life; I 
| will leave my complaint upon 
elf; I will speak in the bitterness 
soul. 2 I will say unto God, 
ot condemn me; show me where- 
jou contendest with me. 3 Is tt 
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The reply of Job. 
good unto thee that thou shouldest 
oppress, that thou shouldest despise 
the work of thine hands, and shine 
upon the counsel of the wicked? 4 
Hast thou eyes of flesh? or seest thou 
as man seeth? 5 Are thy days as the 
days of man? are thy years as man’s 
days, 6 Thatthouenquirest after mine 
iniquity, and searchest after my sin? 
7 Thou knowest that I am not wicked; 
and there is none that can deliver out 
of thine hand. 


Here is, I. A passionate resolution to per- 
sist in his complaint, v. 1. Being daunted 
with the dread of God’s majesty, so that he 
could not plead his cause with him, he re- 
solves to give himself some ease by giving 
vent to his resentments. He begins with 
vehement language: “ My soul is weary of 
my life, weary of this body, and impatient to 
get clear of it, fallen out with life, and dis- 
pleased at it, sick of it, and longing for 
death.”. Through the weakness of grace he 
went contrary to the dictates even of nature 
itself. We should act more like men did we 
act more like saints. Faith and patience 
would keep us from being weary of our lives 
(and cruel to them, as some read it), even 
when Providence has made them most weari- 
some to us; for that 1s to be weary of God’s 
correction. Job, being weary of his life and 
having ease no other way, resolves to com- 
plain, resolves to speak. He will not give 
vent to his soul by violent hands, but he will 
give vent to the bitterness of his soul by 
violent words. Losers think they may have 
leave to speak; and unbridled passions, as 
well as unbridled appetites, are apt to think 
it an excuse for their excursions that they 
cannot help them: but what have we wisdom 
and grace for, but to keep the mouth as with 
a bridle? Job’s corruption speaks here, yet 
grace puts ina word. 1. He will compiain, 
but he will Jeave his complaint upon himself. 
He would not impeach God, nor charge him 
with unrighteousness or unkindness; but, 
though he knew not particularly the ground 
of God’s controversy with him and the cause 
of action, yet, in the general, he would sup- 
pose it to be in himself and willingly bear all 
the blame. 2. He will speak, but it shall be 
the bitterness of his soul that he will express, 
not his settled judgment. If I speak amiss, 


itis not I, but sin that dwells in me, not my. 


soul, but its bitterness. 

If. A humble petition to God. He will 
speak, but the first word shall be a prayer, 
and, as I am willing to understand it, it is a 
good prayer, v. 2. 1. That he might be de- 
livered from the sting of his afflictions, which 
is sin: “ Do not condemn me; do not sepa- 
rate me for ever from thee: Though [ lie 
under the cross, let me not lie under the 
curse; though J smart by the rod of a Father 
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let me not be cut off by the sword of a Judge. 
Thou dost correct me; I will bear that as 
well as I can; but O do not condemn me!” 
It is the comfort of those who are in Christ 
Jesus that, though they are in affliction, there 
is no condemnation to them, Rom. viii. 1. Nay, 
they are chastened of the Lord that they may 
not be condemned with the world, 1 Cor. xi. 
32. This therefore we should deprecate above 
any thing else, when we are in affliction. 

“ However thou art pleased to deal with me, 
Lord, do not condemn me; my friends con- 
demn me, but do not thou.” 2. That he 
might be made acquainted with the true cause 
of his afflictions, and that is sin too: Lord, 

show me wherefore thou contendest with me. 

When God afflicts us he contends with us, 
and when he contends with us there is always 
areason. He is never angry without a cause, 
though we are; and it is desirable to know 
what the reason is, that we may repent of, 
mortify, and forsake the sin for which God 
has a controversy with us. In enquiring it 
out, let conscience have leave to do its office 
and to deal faithfully with us, as Gen. xlii. 21. 

III. A peevish expostulation with God con- 
cerning his dealings with him. Now he 
speaks in the bitterness of his soul indeed, 
not without some ill-natured reflections upon 
the righteousness of his God. 

1. He thinks it unbecoming the goodness 
of God, and the mercifulness of his nature, to 
deal so hardly with his creature as to lay 
upon him more than he can bear (. 3): Is it 
good wnto thee that thou shouldst oppress ? 
No, certainly it is not; what he approves not 
im men (Lam. iii. 34—36) he will not do him- 
self- Lord, in dealing with me, thou seemest 
to oppress thy subject, to despise thy work- 
manship, and to countenance thy enemies. 
Now, Lord, what is the meaning of this? 
Such is thy nature that this cannot be a 
pleasure to thee; and such is thy name that 
it cannot be an honour to thee. Why then 
dealest thou thus with me? What profit is 
there in my blood?” Far be it from Job to 
think that God did him wrong, but he is 
quite at a loss how to reconcile his provi- 
dences with his justice, as good men have 
often been, and must wait until the day shall 
declare it. Let us therefore now harbour no 
hard thoughts of God, because we shall then 
see there was no cause for them. 

2. He thinks it unbecoming the infinite 
knowledge of God to put his prisoner thus 
upon the rack, as it were, by torture, to ex- 
tort a confession from him, v.4—6. (1.) He 
is sure that God does not discover things, 
nor indge of them, as men do: He has not 
eyes of flesh (v. 4), for he is a Spirit. Eyes 
of flesh cannot see in the dark, but darkness 
hides not from God. Eyes of flesh are but 
in one place at a time, and can see but a little 
way; but the eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, and run to and fro through the whole 
earth. Many things are hidden from eyes 
of flesh, the most curious and piercing; there 
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is a nae balialy even the vulture 
seen: Dut not iss ee 
the eye of God, vitals n be 
and open. Eyes of ‘tech. 
appearance only, and aay 
by a deceptio vistis—an 
but God sees every te: 
cannot be deceived, for iT 
and is a witness to the ri : 
of that. Eyes of flesh discover th * 
dually, and, when we gain the sight @ 
thing, we lose the sight of another; by 
sees every thing at one view. Hyes 
are soon tired, must be closed ever 
that they may be refreshed, and will s 
be darkened by age and shut. up by 
but the keeper of Israel neither slumb 
sleeps, nor does his sight ever d 
sees not as man sees, that is, he does n ; 
as man judges, at the best secundum 
et probata—according to what is alles 
proved, as the thing appears rather thai 
1s, and too often according to the Fe 
affections, passions, prejudices, an, 
but we are sure that the judgment oj 
according to truth, and that he kno vs. 
not by information, but by his own inspe 
Men discover secret things by sea 
examination of witnesses, comparing 
and giving conjectures upon it, wh 
forcing the parties concerned to co 
God needs not any of these ways of « 
he sees not as man sees. (2.) He is 
as God is not short-sighted, like n 
is not short-lived (v. 5): “ Are thy de 
the days of man, few and evil? Dot thi 
on in succession, or are they subj 
change, like the days of man? 
means.” Men grow wiser by expe 
more knowing by daily observa 
them truth is the daughter of time, 
fore they must take time for their 
and, if one experiment fail, must 
But it is not so with God; to him n 
past, nothing future, but every thin 
The days of time, by which the li 
is measured, are nothing to the year 
nity, in which the life of God is wra 
(3.) He therefore thinks it strange 
should thus prolong his torture, and 
him under the confinement of this 
and neither bring him to a trial n 
him a release, as if he must take t 
quire after his iniguity and use mea 
search after his sin, v. 6. Not as if 
thought that God did thus torment hin 
he might find occasion against him; bi 
dealings with him had such an aspect, y 
was dishonourable to God, and would | 
men’ to'think ‘hinds, eed master. — ia 
Lord, if thou wilt not consult 
consult thy own honour; do son 
thy great name, and do not disgr 
of thy glory,’ Jer. xiv. 21. 
3. He thinks it looked like an a 
his omnipotence to keep a poor 
custody, whom he knew to be innoe 


= there was none that could deliver 
n out of his hand (v. 7): Thou tnowest that 
inot wicked. He had atready owned him- 
simner, and guilty before God ; but he 
stands to it that he was not wicked, not 
ad to sin, not an enemy to God, not a 
abler in his religion, that he had not 
ed departed from his God, Ps. xviii. 21. 
there ts none that can deliver out of thy 
, and therefore there is no remedy; I 
be content fo lie there, waiting thy time, 
[throwing myself on thy mercy, in sub- 
sion to thy sovereign will.” “Here see, 
t ought to quiet us under our trou- 
it is to no purpose to contend with 
fence. (2.) What will abundantly 
us—if we are able to appeal to God, 
b here, “ Lord, thou knowest that I am 
cked. I cannot say that I am not want- 
or 1 am not weak; but, through grace, 
sy, Tam not wicked: thou knowest I 
, for thou knowest I love thee.” 


§ Thine hands have made me and 
joned me together round about ; 
£ thou dost destroy me. 9 Remem- 
F, 1 beseech thee, that thou hast 
de me as the clay; and wilt thou 
me into dust again? 10 Hast 
jou not poured me out as milk, and 


ied me with skin and flesh, and 
fenced me with bones and sinews. 
‘Thou hast granted me life and fa- 
5 and thy visitation hath pre- 
srved my spirit. 13 And these things 
st thou hid in thine heart: I know 
lat this #s with thee. 
in these verses we may observe, 
© How Job eyes God as his Creator and 
sServer, and describes his dependence upon 
him as the author and upholder of his being. 
his is one of the first things we are all con- 
ed to know and consider. 
- That God made us, he, and not our 
who were only the instruments of 
and providence in our production. 
ide us, and not we ourselves. His hands 
os and fashioned these bodies of ours 
every part of them (vr. 8), and they are 
fully and wonderfully made. The soul 
liso, which animates the body, is his gift. 
takes notice of both here. (1.) The body 
as the clay (v. 9), cast into shape, 
fo this shape, as the clay is formed into a 
Ssel, according to’the skill and will of the 
. We are earthen vessels, mean in our 
al, and soon broken in pieces, made as 
play. et not therefore the thing formed 
y unto him that formed it, Why hast thou 
me thus? We must not be proud of 
f& bodies, because the matter is from the 
th, yet not dishonour our bodies, because 
mould and shape are from the divine 
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The reply of Jod. 
wisdom. The formation of human bodies in 
the womb is described by an elegant simili- 
tude (v. 10, Thou hast poured me out like 
milk, which ts coagulated into cheese), and 
by an induction of some particulars, r. 11. 
Though we come into the world naked, yet the 
body is itself both clothed and armed. The 
skin and flesh are its clothing; the bones and 
sinews are its armour, not offensive, but de- 
fensive. The vital the heart and lungs, 
are thus clothed, not to be seen—thus fenced, 
not to be hurt. The admirable structure of 
human bodies is an illustrious instance of 
the wisdom, power, and goodness of the 
Creator. What a pity is it that these bodies 
should be instruments of unrighteousness 
which are capable of being temples of the 
Holy Ghost! (2.) The soul is the life, the 
soul is the man, and this is the gift of God: 

Thou hast granted me life, breathed into me 
the breath of hfe, without which the body 
would be but a worthless carcase. God is the 
Father of spirits: he made us living souls, 
and endued us with the powers of reason; 
he gave us life and favour, and life is a favour 
—a great favour, more than meat, more than 
raiment—a distinguishing favour, a favour 
that puts us into a capacity of receiving 
other favours. Now Job was in a better 
mind than he was when he quarrelled with 
life as a burden, and asked, Why died I noi 


Fdled me like cheese? 11 Thou hast from the womb? Or by life and favour may 


be meant life and all the comforts of life, re- 
ferrmg to his former prosperity. Time was 

when he walked in the light of the divine 
favour, and thought, as David, that through 
that favour his mountain stood strong. 

2. That God maintains us. Having hghted 
the lamp of life, he does not leave it to burn 
upon its own stock, but continually supplies 
it with fresh oil: “‘ Thy visitation has pre- 
served my spirit, kept me alive, protected me 
from the adversaries of life, the death we are 
in the midst of and the dangers we are con- 
tinually exposed to, and blessed me with all 
the necessary supports of life and the daily 
supplies it needs and craves.” 

Ii. How he pleads this with God, and what 
use he makes of it. He reminds God of it 
(vw. 9): Remember, I beseech thee, that thou 
hast made me. What then? Why, 1. “Thou 
hast made me, and therefore thou hast 
a perfect knowledge of me (Ps cexxxix. 1 
—13), and needest not to examine me by 
scourging, nor to put me upon the rack 
for the discovery of what is within me.” 
2. ““ Thou hast made me, as the clay, by an 
act of sovereignty; and wilt thou by a like 
act of sovereignty unmake me again? IE so, 
I must submit.” 3. “ Wilt thou destroy the 
work of thy own hands?” It is a plea the 
saints have eften used in prayer, We are the 
clay and thow our potter, Isa.ixiv.8. Thy 
hands have made me and fashioned me, Ps. 
exix. 73. So here, Thow madest me; and 
wilt thou destroy me (v. 8), wilé thou bring 
me tnin dust again? v.9. “* Wilt thou not 


The reply of Job. 
pity me? Wilt thou not spare and help me, 
and stand by the work of thy own hands? Ps. 
exxxyill. 8. Thou madest me, and knowest 
my strength; wilt thou then suffer nfe to be 
pressed above measure? Was I made to be 
made miserable? Was I preserved only to 
be reserved for these calamities?” If we 
plead this with ourselves as an inducement 
to duty, “ God made me and maintains me, 
and therefore I will serve him and submit to 
him,” we may plead it with God as an argu- 
ment for mercy: Thou hast made me, new- 
make me; I am thine, save me. Job knew 
not how to reconcile God’s former favours 
and his present frowns, but concludes (v. 13), 
“ These things hast thou hidden in thy heart. 
Both are according to the counsel of thy own 
will, and therefore undoubtedly consistent, 
however theyseem.” WhenGod thus strangely 
changes his way, though we cannot account 
for it, we are bound to believe there are good 
reasons for it hidden in his heart, which will 
be manifested shortly. It is not with us, or 
in our reach, to assign the cause, but I know 
that this is with thee. Known unto God are 
all his works. 

14 If I sin, then thou markest me, 
and thou wilt not acquit me from mine 
miquity. 15 If I be wicked, woe unto 
me; and zf I be righteous, yet will I 
not lift up my head. J am full of con- 
fusion ; therefore see thou mine afflic- 
tion; 16 For it imcreaseth. Thou 
huntest me as a fierce lion: and again 
ae showest thyself marvellous upon 
me. 17 Thou renewest thy witnesses 
against me, and increasest thine in- 
dignation upon me; changes and war 
are against me. 18 Wherefore then 
hast thou brought me forth out of the 
womb? Oh that I had given up the 
ghost, and no eye had seen me! 19 
I should have been as though I had 
not been ; I should have been carried 
from the womb to the grave. 20 Are 
not my days few ? cease then, and let 
me alone, that I may take comfort a 
little, 21 Before I go whence I shall 
not return, even to the land of dark- 
ness and the shadow of death; 22 A 
land of darkness, as darkness itself ; 
and of the shadow of death, without 
any order, and where the light is as 
darkness. 


Here we have, 

I. Job’s passionate complaints. On this 
harsh and unpleasant string he harps much, 
in which, though he cannot be justified, he 
may be excused. He complained not for 
nothing, as the murmuring Israelites, but 
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had cause to complam. 
ill in him, let it bea 
our temper better. ae 
1. He complains of thee 
judgment and the rigour of his 
against him, and is ready to call i 
jus—justice bordering on severity. (1.) 
he took all advantages against him: ‘ 
sin, then thou markest me, v.14. If 1d 
take one false step, misplace a word, or 
a look awry, I shall be sure to hear 
Conscience, thy deputy, will be sure 
braid me with it, and to tell me that 
gripe, this twitch of pain, is to punish 
that.” If God should thus mark iniqui 
we should be undone; but we must acki 
ledge the contrary, that, though we sin 
does not deal in extremity with us. | 
That he prosecuted those advantages ta 
utmost: Thou wilt not acquit me from 
iniquity. While his troubles continue 
could not take the comfort of his 
nor hear that voice of joy and gladn 
hard is it to see love in God’s heart whe 
see frowns in his face and a rod in his h 
(3.) That, whatever was his characte} 
case at present was very uncomfortable, # 
[1.] Jf he be wicked, he is certainly un 
in the other world: If I be wicked, woe t 
Note, A sinful state is a woeful state. | 
we should each of us believe, as Job k 
with application to ourselves: “ If 
wicked, though prosperous and living in 
sure, yet woe to me.” Some especially | 
reason to dread double woes if t 
wicked. “I that have knowledge, th 
made a great profession of religion, th 
been so often under strong convictio 
have made so many fair promise 
was born of such good parents, ble y 
a good education, that have lived in g 
families, and long enjoyed the means of ¢ 
—if I be wicked, woe, and a thousand w 
to me.” [2.] If he be righteous, yet hed 
not lift up his head, dares not answer 2 
fore, ch. ix. 15. He is so oppressed 
whelmed with his troubles that he 
look up with any comfort or con 
Without were fightings, within wer 
so that, between both, he was full 
sion, not only confusion of face for 
grace he was brought down to and 
sures of his friends, but confusion 
his mind was ina constant hurry, and hi 
almost distracted, Ps. Ixxxvili. 15. 
2. He complains of the severity of | 
cution. God (he thought) did not 
nish him for every failure, but pu 
ina high degtee, v. 16, 17. His lic 
was, (1.) Grievous, very grievous, mat 
lous, exceedingly marvellous. God hu 
him as a lion, as a fierce lion hunts and 
down his prey. God was not only str 
him, but showed himself marvellous up 
by bringing him into uncommon 
and so making him a prodigy, a wo 
many. All wondered that God woul 


God’s indignation in them ; it was 
made them taste so bitter and lie 
. They were God’s witnesses against 
okens of his displeasure; this made 
ores of his body wounds in his spirit. 
Tt was growing, still growing worse and 
This he insists much upon; when he 
the tide wexld turn, and begin to ebb, 
it flowed higher and higher. His afflic- 
1 increased, and God’s indignation in the 
iction. He found himself no better, no 
etter. ‘These witnesses were renewed 
st him, that, if one did not reach to con- 
him, another might. Changes and war 
e against him. If there was any change 
him, it was not for the better ; still he 
ept ina state of war. As long as we 
here in this world we must expect that 
ouds willreturn after the rain, and per- 
the sorest and sharpest trials may be 
ed for the last. God was at war with 
and it was a great change. He did not 
‘to be so, which aggravated the trouble 
| made it truly marvellous. God usually 
s himself kind to his people; if at any 
he shows himself otherwise, it is his 
nge work, his strange act, and he does in 
how himself marvellous. 
He complains of his life, and that ever 
was born to all this trouble and misery 
18, 19): ‘“‘If this was designed for my 
why was I brought out of the womb, and 
ot smothered there, or stifled in the birth ?” 
s was the language of his passion, and it 
-arelapse into the same sin he fell into 
ore. He had just now called life a favour 
12), yet now he calls it a burden, and quar- 
with God for giving it, or rather laying 
upon him. Mr. Caryl gives this a good 
nm in favour of Job. “ We may charitably 
appose,” says he, ‘that that which troubled 
vas that he was in a condition of life 
h (as he conceived) hindered the main 
f his life, which was the glorifying of 
. His harp was hung on the willow- 
and he was quite out of tune for prais- 
ig God. Nay, he feared lest his troubles 
id reflect dishonour upon God and give 
ion to his enemies to blaspheme ; and 
efore he wishes, O that I had given up the 
1 A godly man reckons that he lives 
purpose iff he do not live to the praise 
ory of God.” If that was his meaning, 
grounded on a mistake ; for we may 
y the Lord in the fires. But this use 
may make of it, not to be over-fond of 
since the case has been such sometimes, 
. with wise and good men, that they have 
plained of it. Why should we dread giving 
the ghost, or covet to be seen of men, 
ce the time may come when we may be 
dy to wish we had given up the ghost and 
sye had seen us? Why should we inor- 
tely lament the death of our children in 
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and are carried from the womb to the grave, 
when perhaps we ourselves may sometimes ~ 
wish it had been our own lot? 

II. Job’s humble requests. He prays, 1. 
That God would see his affliction (v 15), take 
cognizance of his case, and take it into his 
compassionate -consideration. Lhus David 
prays (Ps. xxv. 18), Look upon my affliction 
and my pain. ‘Thus we should, in our trou- 
bles, refer ourselves to God, and may comfort 
ourselves with this, that he knows our souls 
in adversity. 2. That God would grant him 
some ease. If he could not prevail tor the 
removal of his trouble, yet might he not have 
some intermission? ‘‘ Lord, let me not be al- 
ways upon the rack, always in extremity: O 
let me alone, that I may take comfort a little ! 
v. 20. Grant me some respite, some breath- 
ing-time, some little enjoyment of myself.” 
This he would reckon a great favour. Those 
that are not duly thankful for constant ease 
should think how welcome one hour’s ease 
would be if they were in constant pain. ‘Two 
things he pleads :—(1.) That life and its light 
were very short: “ Are not my days few ? v. 
20. Yes, certainly they are, very few. Lord, 
let them not be all miserable, all in the ex- 
tremity of misery. I have but alittle time to 
live ; let me have some comfort of life while 
it does last.’’. This plea fastens on the good- 
ness of God’s nature, the consideration-of 
which is very comfortable to an afflicted 
spirit. And, if we would use this as a plea 
with God for mercy (“ Are not my days few? 
Lord, pity me’’), we should use it as a plea 
with ourselves, to quicken us to duty: “Are 
not my days few ? 'Yhen it concerns me to re- 
deem time, to improve opportunities, what — 
my hand finds to do to do it with all my 
might, that I may be ready for the days of 
eternity, which shall be many.” (2.) ‘That 
death and its darkness were very near and 
would be very long (v. 21,22): “ Lord, give 
me some ease before I die,”’ that is, “lest I 
die of my pain.” Thus David pleads (Ps. 
xiii. 3), ‘‘ Lest I sleep the sleep of death, and 
then it will be too late to expect relief; for 
wilt thou show wonders to the dead?” Ps. 
Ixxxvill. 19. “‘ Let me have a little comfort 
before I die, that I may take leave of this 
world calmly, and not in such confusion as 
Iam now in.” Thus earnest should we be 
for grace, and thus should we plead, ‘‘ Lord, 
renew me in the inward man; Lord, sanctify 
me before I die, for otherwise it will never be 
done.”” See how he speaks here of the state 
of the dead. [1.] It is a fixed state, whence 
we shall not return ever again to live such 
alife as we now liye, ch. vii. 10. At death we 
must bid a final farewell to this world. The 
body must then be laid where it will le long, 
and the soul adjudged to that state in which 
it must be for ever. ‘That had need be well 
done which is to be done but once, and done 
for eternity. [2.] It is a very melancholy 
state ; so it appears to us. Holy souls, at 


‘infancy, that are as if they had not Leen, | death, remove to a land of light, where there 
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is no death; but their bodies they leave to 
a land of darkness and the shadow of death. 
He heaps up expressions here of the same 
import to show that he-has as dreadful ap- 
prehensions of death and the grave as other 
men naturally have, so that it was only the 
extreme misery he was in that made him wish 
for it. Come and let us look a little into the 
grave, and we shall find, First, That there is 
no order there: it is without any order, per- 
petual night, and no succession of day. All 
there lie on the same level, and there is no 
distinction between prince and peasant, but 
the servant is there free from his master, ch. 
iii. 19. No order is observed in bringing 
people to the grave, not the eldest first, not 
the richest, not the poorest, and yet every 
one in his own order, the order appointed by 
the God of life. Secondly, That there is no 
light there. In the grave there is thick dark- 
ness, darkness that cannot be felt indeed, yet 
cannot but be feared by those that enjoy the 
light of life. In the grave there is no know- 
ledge, no comfort, no joy, no praising God, 
no working out our salvation, and therefore 
no light. Job was so much ashamed that 
others should see his sores, and so much 
afraid to see them himself, that the darkness 
of the grave, which would hide them and 
huddle them up, would upon that account be 
welcome to him. Darkness comes upon us; 
and therefore let us walk and work while we 
have the light with us. The grave being a 
land of darkness, it is well we are carried 
thither with our eyes closed, and then it is 
all one. The grave is a land of darkness to 
man; our friends that have gone thither we 
reckon removed into darkness, Ps. Ixxxviii. 
18. But that it is not so to God will appear 
by this, that the dust of the bodies of the 
saints, though scattered, though mingled 
with other dust, will none of it be lost, for 
God’s eye is upon every grain of it and it 
shall be forth-coming in the great day. 


Poor Job's wounds were yet bleeding, his sore sti runs and ceases 
not, but none of his friends bring him any oil, any balm; Zo- 


phar, the third, pours into them as much vinegar as the two 
former had done. I. He exhibits a very high charge against 
Job, as proud and false in justifying himself, ver. 1—4. II. He 
appeals to God for his conviction, and begs that God would take 
him to task (ver. 5) and that Job might be made sensible, 1. OF 
God’s unerring wisdom and his inviolable justice, yer. 6. 2. Of 
his unsearchable perfections, ver. 7—9. 3. OF his incontestable 
sovereignty and uncontrollable power, ver 10. 4. Of the cog- 

nizence he takes of the children of men, ver. 11, 12. III. He 
assures him that, upon his repentance and reformation (yer. 13, 
14), God would restore him to his former prosperity and safety 
(ver. 15—19) ; but that, if he were wicked it was in vain to ex- 

pect it, ver. 20. 


4 raswes answered Zophar the Na- 
amathite, and said, 2 Should 
not the multitude of words be an- 
swered? and should a man full of talk 
be justified? 3 Should thy lies make 
men hold their peace ? and when thou 
mockest, shall no man make thee 
ashamed? 4 For thou hast said, My 
doctrine 7s pure, and I am clean in 
thine eyes. 5 Bui oh that God would 
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speak, and o pen his 
6 And that he would 
secrets of wisdom, that 
to that which is! Know th 
God exacteth of thee less th ee 


iniquity deserveth. = es 


It is sad to see what intemperate pas 
even wise and good men are sometim 
trayed into by the heat of dieputation, of ¥ 
Zophar here is an instance. Eliphaz b 
with a very modest preface, ch. iv. 2. F 
was a little more rough upon Job, ch, vii 
But Zophar falls upon him without n 
and gives him very bad language: § 
man full of talk be justified 2? And she 
hes make men hold their peace ? i 
way to comfort Job? No, nor to co: 
him neither. Does this become one ti 
pears as an advocate for God and h 
Tantene animis celestibus ire ?—In 
breasts can such resentment dwell? hil 
engage in controversy will find it ve ys 
to keep their temper. All the wisdon 
tion, and resolution they have will 
enough to prevent their breaking out 
such indecencies as we here find Zo 
guilty of. ‘a 

I. He represents Job otherwise th an} 
he was, v. 2,3. He would have him the 
idle and impertinent in his discourse, an 
that loved to hear himself talk ; he give: 
the lie, and calls him a mocker ; and : 
that it might be looked upon as a piec 
justice to chastise him. Those that he 
mind to fall out with their brethren 
fall foul upon them, find it necessary t 
the worst colours they can upon a 
their performances, and, right or wron 
make them odious. We have read an 
sidered Job’s discourses in the oreg 
chapters, and have found them full « 
sense and much to the purpose, that h 

ciples are right, his reasonings strong 
of his expressions weighty and very 
derable, and that what there is in the 
heat and passion a little candour and ch 
will excuse and overlook; and yet Z 
here invidiously represents him, 1. wre 
that never considered what he said, b 
tered what came uppermost, only to mal 
noise with the multitude of words, hop i 
that means to carry his cause and ru 
his reprovers: Should not the 
words be answered? Truly, s 
no great matter whether it, be or n 
perhaps is the best confutation of im 
nence and puts the greatest contem) 
it. . Answer not a fool according to / 
But, if it be answered, let reason 
have the answering of it, not pride 
sion. Should a man full of talk (mn 
man of lips, that is all tongue, vow et 
nihil—mere voice) be justified ? 
justified in his loquacity, as in « 
he be not reproved for it? No, for a 
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ified by it? Shall ‘many ae pass 
pleas? "Shall he carry the day with 
ishes of language? No, he shall not 
red with God, or any wise men, for 
h Baking, Matt. vi. 7. 2. As a man 
de no conscience of what he said—a 
d one that hoped by the impudence 
to silence his adversaries (should thy 
ake men hold their peace ?)—a mocker, 
t bantered all mankind, and knew how 
false colours upon any thing, and was 
amed to impose upon every one that 
with him: When thou mockest shall no 
nake thee ashamed? Is it not time to 
to stem such a violent tide as this? 
s not mad, but spoke the words of 
and soberness, and yet was thus mis- 
sented. Eliphaz and Bildad had an- 
him, and said what they could to 
im ashamed ; it was therefore no in- 
mee of Zophar’s, generosity to set upon-a 
n so violently who was already thus ha- 
. Herewere three matched against one. 
He charges Job with saying that which 
d not said (v. 4): Thow hast said, My 
rine is pure. And what if he had said 
| Ti was true that Job was sound in the 
and orthodox in his judgment, and 
better of God than his friends did. If 
d expressed himself unwarily, yet it did 
herefore follow but that his doctrine 
But he charges him with saying, 
n clean in thy eyes. Job had not said so: 
d indeed said, Thow knowest that I am 
picked (ch. x. 7); but he had also said, I 
é sinned, and never pretended to a spot- 
ss perfection. He had indeed maintained 
he was not a hypocrite as they charged 
i; but to infer thence that he would not 
| himself a sinner was an unfair insinua- 
. We ought to put the best construction 
e words and actions of our brethren 
hat they will bear; but contenders are 
ed to put the worst. 
. He appeals to God, and wishes him to 
against Job. So very confident is he 
Job is in the wrong that nothing will 
him but that God must immediately 
to silence and condemn him. We are 
monly ready with too much assurance to 
st God in our quarrels, and to conclude 
if he would but speak, he would take 
ar part and speak for us, as Zophar here: 
hat God would speak ! for he would cer- 
open his lips against thee ; whereas, 
od did speak, he opened his lips for 
against his three friends. We ought 
to leave all controversies to be deter- 
by the judgment of God, which we 
e is according to truth ; but those are 
Ways in the right who are most forward 
al to that judgment and prejudge it 
‘their antagonists. Zophar despairs 
nvince Job himself, and therefore de- 
od would convince him of two things 
Ss good for every one of us duly to 
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consider, and under all our afflictions cheer- 
fally to confess :— 

. The unsearchable depth of God’s coun- 
a Zophar cannot pretend to do it, but 
he desires that God himself would show Job 
so much of the secrets of the divine wisdom 
as might convince him that they are at least 
doubleto that whichis, v.6. Note, (1.) There 
are secrets in the divine wisdom, arcana im- 
perti—state-secrets.. God’s way is in the sea. 
Clouds and darkness are round about him. 
He has reasons of state which we cannot 
fathom and must not pry into. (2.) What 
we know of God is nothing to what we can- 
not know. What is hidden is more than 
doubie: ta what appears, Eph. iii. 9. (3.) By 
employing ourselves in adoring the depth of 


those divine counsels of which we cannot - 
find the bottom we shall very much tranquil- 


lize our minds under the afflicting hand of 
God. (4.) God knows a great deal more evil 
of us than we do of ourselves; so some un- 
derstand it. When God gave David a sight 
and sense of sin he said that he had in the 
hidden part made him to know wisdom, Ps.li.6. 

2. The unexceptionable justice of his pro- 
ceedings. ‘* Know therefore that, how sore 
soever the correetion is that thou art under, 
God exacteth of thee less thun thy iniquity de- 
serves,” or (as some read it), “‘ he remits 
thee part of thy iniquity, and does not deal 
with thee according to the full demerit of it.” 


Note, (1.) When the debt of duty is not paid — 


it is justice to insist upon the debt of punish- 
ment. (2.) Whatever punishment is inflicted 
upon us in this world we must own that it is 
less than our iniquities deserve, and there- 
fore, instead of complaining of our troubles, 
we must be thankful that we are out-of hell, 
Lam. iii. 39; Ps. ciii. 10. 

7 Canst thou by searching find out 
God? canst thou find out the Al- 
mighty unto perfection? 8 J¢é is as 
high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell; what canst thou 
know? 9 The measure thereof is 
longer than the earth, and broader 
than the sea, 10 If he cut off, and 
shut up, or gather together, then who 
can hinder him? 11 For he knoweth 
vain men: he seeth wickedness also; 
will he not then consider it? 12 For 
vain man would be wise, though man 
be born like a wild ass’s colt. 

Zophar here speaks very good things con- 
cerning God and his greatness and glory, 
concerning man and his vanity and folly: 
these two “compared together, and duly con- 
sidered, will have a powerful influence upon 


our submission to all the dispensations of © 


the divine Providence. 

I. See here what God is, and let him be 
adored. 

1. He is an incomprehensible Being, infi- 
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nite and immense, whose nature and perfec- 
tions our finite understandings cannot pos- 
sibly form any adequate conceptions of, 
and whose counsels and actings we cannot 
therefore, without the greatest presumption, 
pass a judgment upon. We that are so little 
acquainted with the divine nature are incom- 
petent judges of the divine providence; and, 
when we censure the dispensations of it, we 
talk of things that we do not understand. 
We cannot find out God; how dare we then 
find fault with him? Zophar here shows, 
(1.) That God’s nature infinitely exceeds the 
capacities of our understandings: ‘ Canst 
thou find out God, find him out to perfection ? 
No, What canst thou do? What canst thou 
know ? v.7,8. Thou, a poor, weak, short- 
sighted creature, a worm of the earth, that 
art but of yesterday? Thou, though ever so 
inquisitive after him, ever so desirous and 
industrious to find him out, yet darest thou 
attempt the search, or canst thou hope to 
speed in it? We may, by searching find God 
(Acts xvii. 27), but we cannot find him out 
in any thing he is pleased to conceal; we 
may apprehend him, but we cannot compre- 
hend him; we may know that heis, but cannot 
know what he is. The eye can see the ocean 
but not see over it. We may, by a humble, 
diligent, and believing search, find out some- 
thing of God, but cannot find him out to 
perfection; we may know, but cannot know 
fully, what God is, nor find out his work 
from the beginning to the end, Eccl. iii. 11. 
Note, God is unsearchable. The ages of his 
eternity cannot be numbered, nor the spaces 
of his immensity measured ; the depths of 
his wisdom cannot be fathomed, nor the 
reaches of his power bounded; the bright- 
ness of his glory can never be described, nor 
the treasures of his goodness reckoned up. 
This is a good reason why we should always 
speak of God with humility and caution and 
never prescribe to him nor quarrel with him, 
why we should be thankful for what he has 
revealed of himself and long to be where we 
shal! see him as he is, 1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10. (2.) 
That it infinitely exceeds the limits of the 
whole creation: Jt is higher than heaven 
(so some read it), deeper than hell, the great 
abyss, longer than the earth, and broader than 
the sea, many parts of which are to this day 
undiscovered, and more were then. It is 
quite out of our reach to comprehend God’s 
nature. Such knowledge is too wonderful for 
us, Ps. cxxxix. 6. We cannot fathom God’s 
designs, nor find out the reasons of his pro- 
ceedings. His judgments are a great deep. 
Paul attributes such immeasurable dimen- 
sions to the divine love as Zophar here at- 
tributes to the divine wisdom, and yet re- 
commends it to our acquaintance. Eph. ii. 
18, 19, That you may know the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height, of the love of 
Christ. 

2. God is a sovereign Lord (v.10): If he 
cut off by death (margin, If he make a change, 
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for death is a changes if he 
in nations, in families, in the p 
affairs),—if he shut up in prisor 
net of affliction (Ps. Ixvi. 11),—if 
any creature as a hunter his prey, he 
gather it (so bishop Patrick) and who 
force him torestore? orif he gather t 
as tares for the fire, or if he gather to 
self man’s spirit and breath (ch. xxxiy. } 
then who can hinder him? Who can & 
arrest the sentence or oppose the ext 
tion? Who can control his power or arr 
his wisdom and justice? If he that m 
all out of nothing think fit to reduce z 
nothing, or to their first chaos again, 
that separated between light and dark 
dry land and sea, at first, please to ga 
them together again,—if he that made 
makes, who can turn him away, alt 
mind or stay his hand, impede or i 
his proceedings? 
3. God is a strict and just observer of 
children of men (v. 11): He knows vain 
We know little of him, but he know 
perfectly: He sees wickedness also, nol 
approve it (Hab. i. 13), but to anima 
uponit. (1.) He observes vain men. § 
all are (every man, at his best estate, is alt 
ther vanity), and he considers it in his d 
ings with them. He knows what the ] 
jects and hopes of vain men are, and 
blast and defeat them, the workings of t 
foolish fancies ; he sits in heaven, and lau 
atthem. He takes knowledge of the vz 
of men (that is, their little sins; so 860i 
their vain thoughts and vain words, ani 
steadiness in that which is good. (2) 
observes bad men: He sees gross wicke 
also, though committed ever so secretly 
ever so artfully palliated and disguised. 
the wickedness of the wicked is naked | 
open before the all-seeing eye of God 
he not then consider it? Yes, certainli 
will, and will reckon for it, though for 
he seem to keep silence. " 
II. See here what man is, and let h 
humbled, v. 12. God sees this concer 
vain man that he would be wise, woulc 
thought so, though he is born like a” 
ass’s colt, so sottish and foolish, unteae 
and untameable. See what man is. 1. 
is a vain creature—empty ; so the wo 
God made him full, but he emptied him 
impoverished himself, and now he 
a creature that has nothing in him. 2 
is a foolish creature, has become like 
beasts that perish (Ps. xlix. 20, Ixxili. 22 
idiot, born like an ass, the most stupid 
mal, ah ass’s colt, not yet brought to any 
vice. If ever he come to be good for 
thing, it is owing to the grace of Ch 
once, in the day of his triumph, ser 
self by an ass’s colt. 3. He isaw 
governable creature. An ass’s colt 
made good for something, but the w 
colt will never be reclaimed, nor reg 


crying of the driver. See Job XXXIX. 5: 
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ks himself as much at liberty, and 
master, as the wild ass’s colt does, 
is used to the wilderness (Jer. ii. 24), ea- 
| ger to gratify his own appetites and passions. 
4 Yet he is a proud creature and self-con- 
ted. He would be wise, would be thought 
‘values himself upon the honour of wis- 
n, though he will not submit to the laws 
wisdom. He would be wise, that is, he 
ches after forbidden wisdom, and, like his 
f parents, aiming to be wise above what 
en, loses the tree of life for the tree 
wledge. Now is such a creature as 
§ fit to contend with God or call him to an 
count? Did we but better know God and 
urs s, we should better know how to con- 
ict ourselves towards God 
13 If thou prepare thine heart, and 
etch out thine hands toward him; 
_ If iniquity be in thine hand, put it 
raway, and let not wickedness dwell 
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ou lift up thy face without spot; yea, 
u shalt be stedfast, and shalt not 
2 16 Because thou shalt forget 
iy misery, and remember ié as waters 
at pass away: 17 And thine age 
shall be clearer than the noonday ; 
jou shalt shine forth, thou shalt be 
sthe morning. 18 And thou shalt be 
cure, because there is hope; yea, 
ou shalt dig about thee, and thou 

t take thy rest in safety. 19 Also 
| thou shalt lie down, and none shall 
make thee afraid; yea, many shall 
make suit unto thee. 20 But the eyes 

f the wicked shall fail, and they shall 
not escape, and their hope shall be as 
the giving up of the ghost. 

Zophar, as the other two, here encourages 
b to hope for better times if he would but 
come to a better temper. 

I. He gives him good counsel (v. 13, 14), 
s Eli did (ch. v. 8), and Bildad, cA. viii. 
. He would have him repent and return 
to God. Observe the steps of that return. 
1. He must look within, and get his mind 
ged and the tree made good. 
gre his heart ; there the work of conver- 
and reformation must begin. The heart 
wandered from God must be reduced— 
| that was defiled with sin and put into dis- 


ipod 


alin 


‘settled and established ; so the word here 
Signifies. The heart is then prepared to 


hrough with it. 
*h out his hands towards God, that is, 
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He must |} 


order must be cleansed and put in order|and amazement expressed,” ch. ix. 34. 
that was wavering and unfixed must | our hearts condemn us not for hypocrisy and 


sek God when it is determined and fully} him, 1 John iii. 21. 
esolved to make a business of it and to go|in the face of the anointed, our faces, that 
2. He must look up, and | were dejected, may be lifted up—that were 


must stir up himself to take hold on God, 
ust pray to him with earnestness and im-| may draw near in full assurance of fuith when 


ach 


The address of Zophar. 
portunity, striving in prayer, and with expecta- 
tion to receive mercy and grace from him. 
To give the hand to the Lord signifies to yield 
ourselves to him and to covenant with him, 
2 Chron. xxx. 8. This Job must do, and, 
for the doing of it, must prepare his heart. 
Job had prayed, but Zophar would have him 
to pray in a better manner, not as an appel- 
lant, but as a petitioner and humble suppli- 
ant. 3. He must amend what was amiss 
in his own conversation, elsehis prayers would 
be ineffectual (v. 14): “ If iniquity be in thy 
hand (that is, if there be any sin which thou 
dost yet live in the practice of) put it far 
away, forsake it with detestation and a holy 
indignation, stedfastly resolving not to re- 
turn to it, nor ever to have any thing more 
to do with it. Ezek. xviii. 31; Hos. xiv. 9; 
Isa. xxx. 22. If any of the gains of iniquity, 
any goods gotten by fraud or oppression, be in 
thy hand, make restitution thereof” (as Zac- 
cheus, Luke xix. 8), “and shake thy hands 


thy tabernacles. 15 For then shalt | from holding them,” Isa. xxxiii. 15. The guilt 


of sin is not removed if the gain of sin be not 
restored. 4. He must do his utmost to re- 
form his family too: “ Let not wickedness 
dwell in thy tabernacles ; let not thy house 
harbour or shelter any wicked persons, any 
wicked practices, or any wealth gotten by 
wickedness.” He suspected that Job’s great 
household had been ill-governed, and that, 
where there were many, there were many 
wicked, and the ruin of his family was the 
punishment of the wickedness of it; and 
therefore, if he expected God should return 
to him, he must reform what was amiss there, 
and, though wickedness might come into his 
tabernacles, he must not suffer it to dwell 
there, Ps. ci. 3, &e. 

Ii. He assures him of comfort if he took 
this counsel, v. 15, &c. If he would repent 
and reform, he should, without doubt, be 
easy and happy, and all would be well. Per- 
haps Zophar might imsinuate that, unless 
God did speedily make such a change as this 
| his condition, he and his friends would be 
| confirmed in their opinion of him as a hypo- 
j crite and a dissembler with God. A great 
| truth, however, is conveyed, That the work 
| of righteousness will be peace, and the effect 
| of righteousness quietness and assurance for 
ever, Isa. xxxii. 17. Those that sincerely 
turn to God may expect, 

1. A holy confidence towards God: “ Then 
shalt thou lift up thy face towards heaven 
without spot; thou mayest come boldly to 
the throne of grace, and not wih that terror 
If 


| 


impenitency, then have we confidence in our 
approaches to God and expectations from 
If we are looked upon 


polluted, bemg washed with the blood of 
Christ, may be lifted up without spot. We 
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we are sprinkled from an evil conscience, Heb. 
x. 22. Some understand this of the clearing 
up of his credit before men, Ps. xxxvii. 6. 
If we make our peace with God, we may with 
cheerfulness look our friends in the face. 

2. A holy composedness in themselves: 
Thou shalt be stedfast, and shalt not fear, 
not be afraid of evil tidings, thy heart being 
fixed, Ps. cxii. 7. Job was now full of con- 
fusion (ch. x. 15), while he looked upon God 
as his enemy and quarrelled with him; but 
Zophar assures him that, if he would submit 
and humble himself, his mind would be com- 
posed, and he would be freed from those 
frightful apprehensions he had of God, which 
put him into such an agitation. The less 
we are frightened the more we are fixed, and 
consequently the more fit we are for our ser- 
vices and for our sufferings. 

3. A comfortable reflection upon their past 
troubles (v, 16): “ Thou shalt forget thy misery, 
as the mother forgets her travailing pains) 
for joy that the child is born; thou shalt be 
perfectly freed from the impressions it makes 
upon thee, and thow shalt remember it as 
waters that pass away, or are poured out of 
a vessel, which leave no taste or tincture be- 
hind them, as other liquors do. ‘The wounds 
of thy present affliction shall be perfectly 
healed, not only without a remaining scar, 
but without a remaining pain.” Job had 
endeavoured to forget his complaint (ch. ix. 
27), but found he could not; his soul had 
still in remembrance the wormwood and the 
gall: but here Zophar puts him in a way to 
forget it; let him by faith and prayer bring 
his griefs and cares to God, and leave them 
with him, and then he shall forget them. 
Where sin sits heavily affliction sits lightly. 
If we duly remember our sins, we shall, in 
comparison with them, forget our misery, 
much more if we obtain the comfort of a 
sealed pardon and a settled peace. He whose 
iniquity is forgiven shall not say, I am sick, 
but shall forget his sickness, Isa. xxxiil. 24. 

4. A comfortable prospect of their future 
peace. This Zophar here thinks to please 
Job with, in answer to the many despairing 
expressions he had used, as if it were to no 
purpose for him to hope ever to see good 
days again in this world: “Yea, but thou 
mayest”’ (says Zophar) “and good nights 
too.” A blessed change he here puts him in 
hopes of. 

(1.) That though nowhis light was eclipsed 
it should shine out again, and more brightly 
than ever (v. 17),—that even his setting sun 
should out-shine his noon-day sun, and his 
evening be fair and clear as the morning, in 
respect both of honour and pleasure,—that 
his light should shine out of obscurity (Isa. 
lyiii. 10), and the thick and dark cloud, from 
behind which his sun should break forth, 
would serve as a foil to its lustre,—that it 
should shine even in old age, and those evil 
days should be good days to him. ' Note, 


Those that truly turn to God then begin to! 


shine forth; their path is< 
which increases, the perio nei 
be the perfection of it,,and the 
to this world will be. their mo 
better. ty Hise ; 
(2.) That, though now he was in ¢ 
tinual fear and terror, he should live 


holy rest and security, and find himself ¢ 
tinually safe and: easy (wv. 18): Thou hal 


secure, because there is hope. Note,’ ‘h 


who have a good hope, through grace 
God, and of heaven, are certainly 
have reason to be secure, how difficult soi 


the times ‘are through which they pass 


this world. He that walks uprighth 


thus walk surely, because, though there ; 


trouble and danger, yet there is hope the 


will be well at Jast.. Hope is an anchor 


the soul, Heb. vi. 19. “ Thow shalt dig ai 


thee,” that is, “Thou shalt be as safe as. 
army in its intrenchments.” Thosé that si 
mit to God’s government shall'be taken t 
der his protection, and then: they are’ &% 
both day and night. [1.]:By day, when. 

employ themselves abroad: “ Thou shalt 
in safety, thou and thy servants for thee, 
not be again set upon by the plunderers, W 
fell upon thy servants at plough,” eh. i. 
15. It is no part of the promised prospei 
that he should live in idleness, but that 
should have a calling and follow it, a 
when he was about the business of it, shor 


be under the divine protection. 


dig and be safe, not rob and be safe, re 
and be safe. The way of duty.is the way 


safety. [2.] By night, when, they re 
themselves at home: Thow shalt take thy 


(and the sleep of the labouring man is swee 


m safety, notwithstanding the dange 


the darkness. The pillar of cloud by | 
shall be a pillar of fire by night: “T% 


shalt lie down (v. 19), not forced to w 
where there is no place to lay thy 
nor forced to watch and sit up m expe 
of assaults ; but thou shalt go to bed 
time, and not only shall none hurt the 
none shall make thee afraid nor so'm 
give thee analarm.” Note, It is a great 
to have quiet nights and undisturbed s 
those say so that are within the heat 
the noise of war. And the way to be 
is to seek unto God and keep oursel 


who return to God as their rest and take 
for their habitation. | Ba 


(3.) That, though now he was slight 
yet he should be courted: “ Many 5 


make suit to thee, and think it their 
to secure thy friendship.” Suit is 
those that are eminently wise or ref 
be so, that are very rich or in power. 


phar knew Job so well that he foresaw h 


how low soever this present ebb was, 
the tide turned, it would flow as 
ever; and he would be again the ¢ 
his country. Those that rightly make : 
God will probably see the day when 
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$s 
his love. Nothing needs make those aff 


rw 


Give us of your oil. 
fophar concludes with a brief ac- 
of the doom of wicked people (. 20): 
le eyes of the wicked shall fail. It 
seem, he suspected that Job would not 
counsel, and here tells him what 
Id then come of it, setting death as well 
before him. See what will become of 
-who persist in their wickedness, and 
not be reformed. 1. They shall not 
the good they flatter themselves with 
ypes of in this world and in the other. 
sintments will be their doom, their 
me, their endless torment. Their eyes 
fail with expecting that which will never 
_ When a wicked man dies his expecta- 
y perishes, Prov. xi. 7. Their hope shall 
a puff of breath (margin), vanished and 
past recal. Or their hope will perish 
expire as a man does when he gives 
the ghost; it will fail them when they 
re most need of it and when they expected 
accomplishment of it; it will die away, 
leave them in utter confusion. _ 2. They 
not avoid the evil which sometimes they 
ten themselves with the apprehensions 
They shall not escape the execution of 
sentence passed upon them, can neither 
-brave it nor outrun it. Those that will 
ot fly to God will find it in vain to think of 
from him. 


CHAP. XII: 


and the two following ehapters we have Job’s answer to 
har’s discourse, in which, as before, he first reasons with his 
ls -(see ch. xiii. 19) and then turns to his God, and directs 
lations to him, from thence to the end of his dis- 
In this chapter he addresses himself to his friends, and, 
eondemns what they had said of him, and the judgment 
ey had given of his character, ver-1—5. I. He contradicts 
ad confronts what they had said of the destruction of wicked 
eoplein this world, showing that they often prosper, ver. 6—11. 
He consents to what they had said of the wisdom, power, 
ereignty of God, and the dominion of his providence over 
children of men and all their affairs ; he confirms this, and 

ges upon it, ver. 12—25 
2 


“A ND Job answered and said, 2 

& No doubt but ye are the people, 
wisdom shall die with you. 3 But 
aye understanding as well as you; 
am not inferior to you: yea, who 
oweth not such things as these? 4 
m as one mocked of his neighbour, 
calleth upon God, and he an- 
th him : the just upright man is 
hed to scorn. 5 He that isready to 
with his feet is as a lamp despised 
he thought of him that is at ease. 
he reproofs Job here gives to his friends, 
ether they were just or no, were, Very 
rp, and may serve for a rebuke tv all that 
‘proud and scornful, and an exposure of 
heir folly. 

|. He upbraids them with their conceited- 
s of themselves, and the g0d opinion they 
med to haye of their own wisdom in com- 
n with him, than which nothing is more 
and unbecoming, nor better deserves to 


nis 


ach 
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ait to them, as the foolish virgins | be ridiculed, as itis here. 1. He represents 
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them as claiming the monopoly of wisdom, v. 2. 
He speaks ironically: “‘ No doubt you are the 
people; you think yourselves fit to dictate and 
give law to all mankind, and your own judg- 
ment to be the standard by which every man’s 
opinion must be measured and tried, as if 
nobody could discern between truth and 
falsehood, good and evil, but you only; and 
therefore every top-Sail must lower to you, 
and, right or wrong, we must all say as you 
say, and you three must be the peopie, the 
majority, to have the casting vote.” Note, 
It is a very foolish and sinful thing for any to 
think themselves wiser than all mankind be- 
sides, or to speak and act confidently and 
imperiously, as if they thought so. Nay, he 
goes further : “‘ You not only think there are 
none, but that there will be none, as wise as 
you, and therefore that wisdom must die with 
you, that all the world must be fools when 
you are gone, and in the dark when your 
sun has set.” Note, It is folly for us to think 
that there will be any great irreparable loss 
of us when we are gone, or that we can be 
ill spared, since God has the residue of the 
Spirit, and can raise up others, more fit than 
we are, to do his work. When wise men 
and good men die it is a comfort te think 
that wisdom and goodness shall not die with 
them. Some think Job here reflects upon 
Zophar’s comparing him (as he thought) and 
others to the wild ass’s colt, ch.xi. 12. “‘ Yes,” 
says he, “we must be asses; you are the 
only men.”. 2, He does himself the justice 
to put in his claim as a sharer inthe gifts of 
wisdom (v. 3): “‘ But I have understanding 
(@ heart) as well as you ; nay, I fall not lower 
than you ;” as itis inthe margin. “I amas 
well able to judge of the methods and mean- 
ings of the divine. providence, and to con- 
strue the hard chapters of it, as you-are.”’ 
He says not this to magnify himself. It was 


no great applause of himself to say, I have 


understanding as well as you ; no, nor to say, 
“<T understand this matter as well as you;” 
for what reason had either he or they to be 
proud of understanding that which was ob- 
vious and level to the capacity of the mean- 
est? “ Yea, who. knows not such things as 
these? What things you haye said that are 
true are plain truths, and common themes, 
which there are many that can talk as excel- 
lently of as either you or J.”?. But he says it 
to humble them, and check the value they 
had for themselves as doctors of the chair. 
Note, (1.) It mayjustly keep us from being 
proud of our knowledge to consider how 
many there are that know as much as we do, 
and perhaps much more and to better pur- 
pose. (2.) When we are tempted to be harsh 
in our censures of those we differ from and 
dispute with we ought to consider that they 
also have understanding as well as we, a 
capacity.of judging, and aright of judging 
for themselves; nay, perhaps they are not 
inferior to us, but superior, and it is possible 
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that they may be in the right and we m the 
wrong ; and therefore we ought not to judge 
or despise them (Rom. xiv. 3), nor pretend to 
be masters (Jam. iii. 1), while all we are 
brethren, Matt. xxiii. 8. It is a very reason- 
able allowance to be made to all we converse 
with, all we contend with, that they are ra- 
tional creatures as well as we. 

II. He complains of the great contempt 
with which they had treated him. Those that 
are haughty and think too well of themselves 
are commonly scornful and ready to trample 
upon all about them. Job found it so, at 
least he thought he did (v. 4): Iam as one 
mocked. I cannot say there was cause for 
this charge; we will not think Job’s friends 
designed him any abuse, nor aimed at any 
thing but to convince him, and so, in the 
right method, to comfort him; yet he cries 
out, I am as one mocked. Note, We are apt 
to call reproofs reproaches, and to think our- 
selves mocked when we are but advised and 
admonished; this peevishness is our folly, 
and a great wrong to ourselves and to our 
friends. Yet we cannot but say there was 
colour for this charge ; they came to comfort 
him, but they vexed him, gave him counsels 
and encouragements, but with no great opi- 
nion that either the one or the other would 
take effect; and therefore he thought they 
mocked him, and this added much to his grief. 
Nothing is more grievous to those that have 
fallen from the height of prosperity into the 
depth of adversity than to be trodden on, 
and insulted over, when they are down; and 
on this head they are too apt to be suspi- 
cious. Observe, 

1. What aggravated this grievance to him. 
Two things:—(1.) That they were his neigh- 
bours, his friends, his companions (so the 
word signifies), and the scoffs of such are 
often most spitefully given, and always most 
indignantly received. Ps. lv. 12, 13, It was 
not an enemy that reproached me; then I 
would have slighted it, and so borne it ; but it 
was thou, a man, my equal. (2.) That they 
were professors of religion, such as called 
upon God, and said that he answered them: 
for some understand that of the persons mock- 
ing. “They are such as have a regard to 
heaven, and an interest in heaven, whose 
prayers I would therefore be glad of and 
thankful for, whose good opinion I cannot 
but covet, and therefore whose censures are 
the more grievous.” Note, It is sad that any 
who call upon God should mock their bre- 
thren (Jam. ili. 9, 10), and it cannot but lie 
heavily on a good man to be thought ill of 
by those whom he thinks well of, yet this is 
no new thing. 

2. What supported him under it. (1.) 
That he had a God to go to, with whom he 
could lodge his appeal; for some understand 
those words of the person mocked, that he 
calls upon God and he answers him ; and so it 
agrees with ch. xvi. 20. My friends scorn 
me, but my eye poureth out tears to God. If 
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our friends be deaf to our 
is not; if pre oe 1S, 
integrity ; if they make th 
will take the best of us; i 
cross answers, he will give us 
(2.) That his case was not singular. 
common: The just upright man is 
scorn. By many he is laughed at e ve 
his justice and his uprightness, his ho 
towards men and his piety towards 
these are deridedas foolish things, which | 
people needlessly hamper themselves wi 
as if religion were a jest and therefore to | 
made a jest of. By most he is laughe 
for any little infirmity or weakness, 
standing his justice and uprightness, w 
out any consideration had of that whie 
so much his honour. Note, It was | 
the lot of honest good people to be despi 
and derided ; we are not therefore to thi 
strange (1 Pet. iv. 12), no, nor to think it he 
if it be our lot; so persecuted they not ot 
the prophets, but even the saints of the’ 
triarchal age (Matt. v. 12), and can we 
pect to fare better than they ? 
3. What he suspected to be the true ¢ 
of it, and that was, in short, this: the 
themselves rich and at ease, and theref 
they despised him who had fallen into} 
verty. It isthe way of the world; w 
instances of it daily. Those that pre 
are praised, but of those that are going ¢ 
it is said, “ Down with them.” He tha 
ready to slip with his feet and fall into tre 
ble, though he has formerly shone as a lai 
is then looked upon as a lamp going out, 
the snuff of a candle, which we throw to | 
ground and tread upon, and is accordix 
despised in the thought of him that is at é 
v. 5. Even the just upright man, that 
his generation as a burning and shining 
if he enter into temptation (Ps. Ixxiii. 2 
come under a cloud, is looked upon 
contempt. See here, (1.) What is the ec 
mon fault of those bse live in prospe 
Being full, and easy, and m themsel 
they look scorn upon pith iat are 
want, pain, and sorrow; they over] th 
take no notice of them, and study to fol 
them. See Ps. exxiii. 4. The chief bu 
drinks wine in bowls, but makes nothing 
the afflictions of Joseph. Wealth wit 
grace often makes men thus haughty, 
careless of their poor neighbours. (2.) W 
is the common fate of those that fall i 
adversity. Poverty serves to eclipse all ¢ 
lustre; though they are lamps, yet, if ta 
out of golden candlesticks, and put, like 
deon’s, into earthen pitchers, nobody 
them as formerly, but those that live at | 
despise them. ae 
6 The tabernacles of robbers: 
per, and they that provoke God | 
secure; into whose hand God bri 
eth abundantly. 7 But ask now 


beasts, and they shall teach thee ; ‘ 
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of the air, and they shall 
8 Or speak to the earth, 
t shall teach thee : and the fishes 
e sea shall declare unto thee. 9 
o knoweth not in all these that 
hand of the Lorp hath wrought 
3? 10 In whose hand is the soul of 
yery living thing, and the breath of 
] mankind. 11 Doth not the ear try 
01 s? and the mouth taste his meat? 


 Job’s friends all of them went upon this 
‘principle, that wicked people cannot prosper 

mg in this world, but some remarkable 
dgment or other will suddenly light on 
em: Zophar had concluded with it, that 
eyes of the wicked shall fail, ch. xi. 20. 
his principle Job here opposes, and main- 


that God, in disposing men’s outward 

rs, acts as a sovereign, reserving the 
ents for the future state. 

J. He asserts it as an undoubted truth 

wicked people may, and often do, pros- 

'S May enjoy great prosperity. Observe, 

ow he describes the sinners. They are 

bbers, and such as provoke God, the worst 

_ Perhaps he refers to the Sabeans and 

aldeans, who had robbed him, and had 

f ays lived by spoil and rapine, and yet 

| an there is no disputing against sense; one 

observation built upon matter of fact is worth 

twenty notions framed by an hypothesis. 

‘robbers and pirates. It is supposed that 

at is injurious to men is provoking to 

God, the patron of right and the. protector 

late’ the bonds of justice break through 

he obligations of all religion, bid defiance 

en to God himself, and make nothing of 

| ‘prosperity. It is very great; for, (1.) Even 

| their tabernacles prosper, those that live with 

them and those that come after them and 

g were entailed upon their families; and 

£ is sometimes preserved to succeeding 

erations which was got by fraud. (2.) 

t fear nohe, are under no apprehensions 

danger either from threatening provi- 

ces or an awakened conscience. But 

e for their being secure. (3.) Into their 

md God brings abundantly. They have 

re than heart could wish (Ps. xxiii. 7), not 

emselves only, but for others—not for the 

esent only, but for hereafter; and this from 

e hand of Providence too. God brings 


act distribution of rewards and punish- 
per long in this world, v.6. Even great sin- 
ad of sinners, blasphemers and _ persecu- 
prospered; all the world saw they did, 

Or more generally, All proud oppressors are 
fmankind. It is not strange if those that 
provoking him. 2. How he describes their 
descend from them. It seems as if a bless- 
ey are secure, and not only feel no hurt, 
those that provoke God are never the more 
‘necessity only, but for delight—not for 
ntifully to them. We cannot therefore 
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what they have in their heart by what they 
have in their hand. 

II. He appeals even to the inferior crea- 
tures for the proof of this—the beasts, and 
fowls, and trees, and even the earth itself; 
consult these, and they shall tell thee, v. 7, 8. 
Many a good lesson we may learn from them, 
but what are they here to teach us? 

1. We may from them learn that the ta- 
bernacles of robbers prosper (so some) ; for, 
(1.) Even among the brute creatures the 
greater devour the less and the stronger prey 
upon the weaker, and men are as the fishes 
of the sea, Hab. i. 14. If sin had not en- 
tered, we may suppose there would have been 
no such disorder among the creatures, but 
the wolf andthe lamb would have lain down 
together. (2.) These creatures are serviceable 
to wicked men, and so they declare their 
prosperity. Ask the herds and the flocks to 
whom they belong, and they will tell you 
that such a robber, such an oppressor, is 


their owner: the fishes and fowls will tell you _ 


that they are served up to the tables, and feed 
the luxury, of proud sinners. The earth 
brings forth her fruits to them (ch. ix. 24), 
and the whole creation groans under the 
burden of their tyranny, Rom. viii. 20, 22. 
Note, All the creatures which wicked men 
abuse, by making them the food and fuel of 
their lusts, will witness against them another 
day, Jam. v. 3, 4. 

2. We may from them learn the wisdom, 
power, and gcodness of God, and that soye- 
reign dominion of his into which plain and 
self-evident truth all these difficult dispen- 
sations must be resolved. Zophar had made 
a vast mystery of it, ck. xi. 7. “So far from ~ 
that,”’ says Job, “that what we are concerned 
to know we may learn even from the infe- 
rior creatures; for who knows not from all 
these? v. 9. Any one may easily gather from 
the book of the creatures that the hand of the 
Lord has wrought this,” that is, “that there 
is a wise Providence which guides and go- 
verns all these things by rules which we are 
neither acquainted with nor are competent 
judges of.” 
dominion over the inferior creatures we 
should learn to acquiesce in all his disposals 
of the affairs of the children of men, though 
contrary to our measures. 

III. He resolves all into the absolute pro- 
priety which God has in all the creatures (v. 
10): In whose hand is the soul of every living 
thing. All the creatures, and mankind par- 
ticularly, derive their being from him, owe 
their being to him, depend upon him for the 
support of it, lie at his mercy, are under his 
direction and dominion and entirely at his 
disposal, and at his summons must resign 
their lives. All souls are his; and may he 
not do what he will with his own? The 
name Jehovah is used here (v. 9), and it is 
the only time that we meet with it in all the 
discourses between Job and his friends; for 


Note, From God’s sovereign 
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God was, in that age, more known by the 
name of Shaddai—the Almighty. 

IV. Those words—(v. 11), Doth not the ear 
try words, as the mouth tastes meat? may be 
taken either as the conclusion to the forego- 
ing discourse or the preface to what follows. 
The mind of man has as good:a faculty of 
discerning between ‘truth and error, when 
duly stated, as the palate has of discerning 
between what is sweet and what is bitter. 
Job therefore demands from his friends’ a 
liberty to judge for himself of what they had 

said, and desires them to use the same liberty 
in judging of what he had said; nay, he seems 
to appeal to any man’s impartial judgment in 
this controversy; let the ear try the words on 
both sides, and it would be found that he was 
in the right. Note,;The ear must try words 
before it receives them so as to subscribe to 
them. As by the taste we judge what food 
is wholesome to the body and what not, so 
by the spirit of discerning we must judge what 
doctrine is sound, and savoury, and whole- 
some, and what not,'1 Cor. x. 15; xi. 13. 

12 With the ancient is wisdom ; 
and in length of days understanding, 
13 With him és wisdom and strength, 
- he hath counsel ‘and understanding. 
14 Behold, he breaketh down, and it 
cannot be built again : he shutteth up 
a man, and there can be no opening, 
15 Behold, he withholdeth the waters, 
and they dry up: also he sendeth 
them out, and they overturn the earth. 
16 With him ts strength and wisdom: 
the. deceived and =the deceiver are 
his. 17 He leadeth counsellors away 
spoiled, and maketh the judges fools. 
18 He looseth the. bond of lungs, 
and girdeth their loms with a girdle. 
19 He leadeth princes. away spoiled, 
and overthroweth the mighty. 20 He 
removeth away the speech of the 
trusty, and taketh away the under- 
standing of the aged. 21 He poureth 
contempt upon princes, and weaken- 
eth the strength of the mighty. 22 
He discovereth deep. things out of 
darkness, and bringeth, out to light 
the shadow of death. 23 He increaseth 
the nations, and destroyeth them: he 
enlargeth the nations, and ‘straiteneth 
them again. 24 He taketh away the 
heart of the chief of the people of the 
earth, and causeth them to wander in 
a wilderness where there is no wa 
25 They grope in the dark, without 
light, and he maketh them. to stagger 
like a drunken man. 


This 1s a noble dig dis 
ing the om, po 
God, in baaaael reve 
fairs of the children of men 
counsel of his own evil | 2 
gainsay orcan resist. Take bo 
out of the controvers re p 
warmly engaged, and the hey ae) 
bly well; but, in that, we Ge tothe eth 
know what to make of thei. 
if wise and good men, that’ differ j it 
prehensions about minor thi woul 
it to be for their honour and co on 
edification of others, to dwell most upon 
great’ things in which they are agreed 
this subject Job speaks like himself] 
are no passionate complaints, no: peevish 
flections, but every thing masculine: ati a1 

I. He asserts the wnsearchable wisd 
and irresistible power'of God. » It is alle 
that among men ‘there is wisdom and ws 2 
standing, v. 12... But it is to be found ¢ 
with some few, with the ancient; a H 
who are blessed with length of da bie 
get it by long experience and constant 
perience; and, when they have; got th 
dom, they have lost their’ strength » 
unable to execute the results of their 
dom. But now with God there are bi 
dom and strength, wisdom to design th 
and strength to accomplish what i ig 
He does not get counsel or understan 
as we dé, by observation, but he baad s 
tially and eternally'in himself, 0.13, » 
is the wisdom of ancient men compare 
the wisdom of the ancient of days!’ 1] 
but little that we know, and less hat 
can do; but’ God can do e ep if 
no thought can be withheld from’ fein’ J 
are those who’ have this God for thei 
for they have infinite wisdom and strer 
gaged for them: Foolish and 
all the attempts of men against hit 
He breaketh down, and it cannot be b 
Note, There is no contendingowiveh 
providence, nor breaking the measur 
As he had’ said’ before (ch. ix! 12); F 
away, and who can hinder’ him? so) 
again. What God says'cannot be*g 
nor what he does ‘undone. “There is 
building what God will Have to'lié in rw 
witness the tower of Babel, whieh th 6 unk 
takers could not go on ‘with, and the des 
tions of Sodom and Gomorrah; which 
never be repaired. See’ Tsal xxv, 2 
xxvi. 14; Rev. xviii) 21. There is : 
leasing those whom God has conden 
perpetual imprisonment; if he’ shail al 
by sickness, reduce him to” straits, and 
barrass him in his affairs, ott 
opening. He shuts up in the gi 
can break open those sealed’ 
in hell, in chains of detinpese aba? 4) 
pass that great gulf fixed.” soe asin 

Il. He gives an instance, for ‘ 
this doctrine in naturé; v.15: bee 
command of the waters, ‘binds them as 


: holds them in the hollow 
xi 12); and he can punish the 
‘men either by the defect or by the 
them. As men break the laws of 
extremes on each. hand, both de- 
md excesses, while virtue isin the mean, 
; Boerects them ‘by extremes, and de- 
em the mercy which! is in the mean. 
iisanghts are sometimes great judg- 
> Hewithholds the waters, and they dry 
z if the heaven be:as brass, the earth is 
-if the rain be denied, fountains dry 
their streams are wanted, fields, are 
ched and their fruits are wanted, Amos 
ey Great wet is sometimes a great 
: He raises the waters, and over- 
earth, the productions of it, the 
ngs upon it. A sweeping rain is said 
» no food, Prov. xxviii. 3. See how 
Bates God has of contending with a 
people and taking from them abused, 
ed, mercies ; and how utterly unable 
re to contend with him. If we might 
ert the order, this verse would fitly refer 
Noah’s flood, that ever memorable in- 
of the divine power. God then, in 
sent the waters out, and they over- 
the earth; but in mercy he withheld 
shut the windows of heaven and the 
ains of, the great deep, and then, ina 
fime, they dried up. 
He gives many instances of 1t in God’s 
management of the children of men, 
g¢ their purposes and serving his own 
m and upon them, overruling all their 
els, overpowering all their attempts, 
ercoming all their oppositions. What 
s does God make with men! what 


t (so some Pha it),. strength 
consistency with himself: it is an ele- 
word in the original. With him are 
y quintessence and extract of wisdom. 
him are power and all that is; so,some 
_ He is' what he is of himself, and by 
and in him all things subsist... Having 
strength and wisdom, he knows how to 
mse, not only of those who are wise and 
bwhowillingly and designedly serve him, 
even of those who are foolish and bad, 
0, one would think, could be made no way, 
ceable to the designs of his providence: 
eceived and the deceiver are his; the 
st men that aré deceived are not below 
tice; the subtlest men .that deceive 
with all their subtlety escape his cog- 
The world is full of deceit; the 
of mankind cheats the other, and 
suffers it to be so, and. from. both. will 
ing glory to himself. ‘The deceivers 
als ofthe deceived, but’ the great 
akes tools of them both, wherewith he 
and nonecan hinder him. He has 
m and might enough to manageall the 
nd knayes in the world, and knows 
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'e nearer Eo 
Job’s reply to ae 
how to serve his own purposes by them, not- 
withstanding the weakness of the one and 
the wachatinad of the other. When Jacob 
bya fraud got the blessing the design of 
God’s grace was served; when Ahab was 
drawn by a false propheey into an expedi- 
tion that was his ruin the design of God’s 


justice was served; and in both the deceived 


and the deceiver were at his disposal. See 
Ezek. xiv. 9. God would not suffer the sin 
of the deceiver, nor the misery of the deceived, 
if he knew not how to set bounds to both and 
bring glory to himself out of both. | Halle- 
lujah, the Lord God omnipotent thus reigns; 
and it is well he does, for otherwise there is 


so little wisdom and so little honesty in the’ 


world that it would all have been in con- 
fusion and ruin long ago. 

2. He next descends to the particular in- 
stances of the wisdom and power of God in 
the revolutions of states and kingdoms; for 
thence he fetches his proofs, rather than from 
the like operations of Providence concern- 
ing private persons and families, because the 
more high and public the station is in whieh 
men are placed the more the changes that 
befal them are taken notice of, and conse- 
quently the more illustriously does Provi- 
dence shine forth inthem. And it is easy to 
argue, If God can thus turn and toss the 
great ones of the earth, like a ball in a large 
place (as the prophet speaks, Isa. xxii. 18), 
much more the little ones; and with him to 
whom states.and kingdoms must submit it 
is surely the greatest madness for us to con- 
tend. Some think that Job here refers to 
the extirpation of those powerful nations, 


the Rephaim, the Zuzim, the Emim, and the ~ 


Horites (mentioned Gen. xiv. 5, 6, Deut. ii. 
10, 20), in which perhaps it was particularly 
noticed how strangely they were infatuated 
and enfeebled: if so, it is designed to show 
that whenever the like is done in the affairs 
of nations it is God that does it, and we must 
therein observe his sovereign dominion, eyen 
over those that think themselves most power- 
ful, politic, and absolute... Compare this with 
that of Eliphaz,eh.v.12,&c. Let us gather up 
the particular changes here specified, which 
God makes upon persons, either for the de- 
struction of nations and the planting of others 
in, their room or for the turning out of a par- 
ticular government and ministry and the ele- 
vation of another in its room; which may be 
ablessing to the kingdom; witness the glori- 
ous Revolution in our own land twenty years 
ago, in which we saw as, happy an exposition 
as ever was given of this discourse of Job’s. 
(1.) Those that, were wise. are. sometimes 


strangely infatuated, and in this the hand 


of. God must be acknowledged (v. 17): He 
leadeth counsellors away spoiled, as trophies 
of his victory over them, spoiled of all the 
honour and wealth they have, got by their 
policy, nay, spoiled of the wisdem itself for 
which they have been celebrated and the suc- 
cess they promised themselves in their pro- 
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Job’s reply to Zophar. 
jects. His counsel stands, while all their 
devices are brought to nought and their de- 
signs baffled, and so they are spoiled both of 
the satisfaction and of the reputation of their 
wisdom. He maketh the judges fools. By 
a work on their minds he deprives them of 
their qualifications for business, and so they 
become really fools; and by his disposal of 
their affairs he makes the issue and event of 
their projects to be quite contrary to what 
they themselves intended, and so he makes 
them look like fools. The counsel of Ahitho- 
phel, one in whom this scripture was remark- 
ably fulfilled, became foolishness, and he, 
according to his name, the brother_of a fool. 
See Isa. xix. 13, The princes of Zoan have 
become fools; they have seduced Egypt, even 
those that are the stay of the tribes thereof. 
Let not the wise man therefore glory in his 
wisdom, nor the ablest counseilors and judges 
be proud of their station, but humbly depend 
upon God for the continuance of their abili- 
ties. Even the aged, who seem to hold their 
wisdom by prescription, and think they have 
got it by their own industry and therefore 
have an indefeasible title to it, may yet be de- 
prived of it, and often are, by the infirmities 
of age, which make them twice children: 
He taketh away the understanding of the aged, 
v.20. The aged, who were most depended 
on for advice, fail those that depended on 
them. We read of an old and yet foolish 
«ing, Eccl. iv. 13. (2.) Those that were high 
and in authority are strangely brought down, 
impoverished, and enslaved, and it is God 
uhat humbles them (v. 18): He looseth the 
bond of kings, and taketh from them the 
power wherewith they ruled their subjects, 
perhaps enslaved them and ruled them with 
rigour; he strips them of all the ensigns of 
their honour and authority, and all the sup- 
ports of their tyranny, unbuckles their belts, 
so that the sword drops from their side, and 
then no marvel if the crown quickly drops 
from their head, on which immediately fol- 
lows the girding of their loins with a girdle, a 
badge of servitude, for servants went with their 
loins girt. Thus he leads great princes away 
spoiled of all their power and wealth, and 
that in which they pleased and prided them- 
selves, v.19. Note, Kings are not exempt 
from God’s jurisdiction. To us they are 
gods, but men to him, and subject to more 
than the common changes of human life. 
(3.) Those that were strong are strangely 
weakened, and it is God that weakens them 
(v. 21) and overthrows the mighty, v. 19. 
Strong bodies are weakened by age and sick- 
ness; powerful armies moulder and come to 
nothing, and their strength will not secure 
them from a fatal overthrow. No force can 
stand before Omnipotence, no, not that of 
Goliath. (4.) Those that were famed for 
eloquence, and entrusted with public busi- 
ness, are strangely silenced, and have no- 
thing to say (v. 20): He removeth away the 
speech of the trusty, so that they cannot speak 
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as they intended and as they use 
freedom and clearness, but blunder, ¢ 
ter, and make nothing of it. Or they 
speak what they intended, but the con 
as Balaam, who blessed those whom | 
called to curse. Let not the orator thei 
be proud of his rhetoric, nor use it 
bad purposes, lest God take it away 
made man’s mouth. (5.) Those that 
honoured and admired strangely fall int 
grace (v. 21): He poureth contempt 
princes. He leaves them to themselye: 
do mean things, or alters the opinior 
men concerning them. If princes the m 
dishonour God and despise him, if they. 
indignities to the people of God and trat 
upon them, they shall be lightly este 
and God will pour contempt upon th 
See Ps. cvii. 40. Commonly none n 
abject in themselves, nor more abused 
others when they are down, than those 
were haughty and insolent when they wel 
power. (6.) That which was secret, and 
hidden, is strangely brought to light and 
open (v. 22): He discovers deep things ot 
darkness. Plots closely laid are disco) 
and defeated ; wickedness closely comn 
and artfully concealed is discovered, ar 
guilty are brought to condign punishme 
secret treasons (Eccl. x. 20), secret murd 
secret whoredoms. The cabinet-council 
princes are before God’s eye, 2 Kings 
(7.) Kingdoms have their ebbings and f 
ings, their waxings and wanings; and 
are from God (v. 23): He sometimes in 
their numbers, and enlarges their bound 
that they make a figure among the nati 
and become formidable; but after a wi 
by some undiscerned cause perhaps, 
are destroyed and straitened, made few 
poor, cut short and many of them cut 
and so they are rendered despicable a 
their neighbours, and those that were the h 
become the tail of the nations. See Ps 
38, 39. (8.) Those that were bold and 
rageous, and made nothing of dangers, 
strangely cowed and dispirited ; and this) 
is the Lord’s doing (w. 24): He tuketh 
the heart of the chief of the people, that’ 
their leaders and commanders, and were f 
famed for their martial fire and great ac 
ments; when any thing is to be done' 
are heartless, and ready to flee at the s! 
ing of aleaf. Ps. Ixxvi. 5. (9.) Those 
were driving on their projects with fuil 5 
are strangely bewildered and at a loss; 
know not where they are nor what the 
are unsteady in their counsels and unc 
in their motions, off and on, this way 
that way, wandering like men in a deset 
24), groping like men in the dark, and 
gering like men in drink, v. 25. Isa. lix 
Note, God can soon nonplus the dee 
politicians and bring the greatest wits tot 
wits’ end, to show that wherein they 
proudly he is above them. . 
Thus are the revolutions of kingdoms ¥ 


at 


ht about byan overruling Pro- 
— Heaven and earth ars shaken, but 
d sits King for ever, and with him we 
t a kingdom that cannot be shaken. 
CHAP. XIII. 


comes to make application of what he had said in the 
ing chapter; and now we have him not in so good a tem- 
he was in then: for, I. He is very bold with his friends, 
paring himself with them, notwithstanding the mortifica- 
s he was under, ver.1,2. Condemning them for their false- 
their forwardness to judge, their partiality and deceitful- 
nder colour of pleading God’s cause (ver. 4—8), and 
ening them with the judgments of God for their so doing 
i—1z), desiring them to be silent (ver. 5, 13,17), and turn- 
from them to God, ver. 3. Il. He is very bold with his God, 
nm some expressions his faith is very bold, yet that is not 
nore bold than welcome, ver. 15, 16,18. But, 2. In other ex- 
ssions his passion is rather too bold in expostulations with 
“concerning the deplorable condition he was in (ver. 14, 19 
c+)» complaining of the confusion he was in (ver. 20—22), avd 

se loss he was at to find out the sin that provoked God thurs 0 
ict him, and im short of the rigour of God’s proceedings 
inst him, yer 23—23. 


O, mine eye hath seen all this, 
i-4 mine ear hath heard and under- 
ood it. 2 What ye know, the same 
I c also: I am not inferior 
3 Surely I would speak to 
the Datinichity, and I desire to reason 
ith God. 4 But ye are forgers of 
ye are all physicians of no value. 
that ye would altogether hold 
yur peace! and it should be your 
dom. 6 Hear now my reasoning, 
hearken to the pleadings of my 


‘+ and talk deceitfully for him? 8 
ll ye accept his person? will ye 
mtend for God? 9 Is it good that 
should search you out? or as one 
n mocketh another, do ye so mock 
pm? 10 He will surely reprove you, 
f ye do secretly accept persons. 11 
hall not his excellency make you 
faid? and his dread fail upon you? 
Your remembrances are like unto 
hes, your bodies to bodies of clay. 
_ Job here warmly expresses his resentment 
the unkindness of his friends. 

He comes up with them as one that un- 
tood thematter in dispute as well as they, 
did not need to be taught by them, v. 1, 2. 
y compelled him, as the Corinthians did 
mil, to commend himself and his own know- 
ige, yet not in a way of self-applause, but 
Se ritcation. All he had before said 
eye had seen confirmed bymany instances, 
d his ear had heard seconded by many au- 
ities, and he well understood itrand what 
to make of it. Happy are those who not 
see and hear, but understand, the great- 
, glory, and sovereignty of God. This, 
thought, would justify what he had said 
fore (ch. xii. 3), which he repeats here (. 2): 
That you know, the same do I know also, so 
it I need not come to you to he taught ; I 
i not inferior unto you in wisdom.” Note, 
se who enter into disputation enter into 


se i. NIL. 


cha Ne ob? 's fea to ZLophar. 
temptation to ‘magnify themselves and vilify 


their brethren more than is fit, and therefora — 


ought to watch and pray against the work- 
ings of pride. 

II. He turns from them to God (v. 3): 
Surely I would speak to the Almighty ; as if he 
had said, “I can promise myself no satisfac- 
tion in talking to you. O that I might have 
liberty to reason with God! He would not 
be so hard upon meas you are.” The prince 
himself will perhaps give audience to a poor 
petitioner with more mildness, patience, and 
condescension, than the servants will. Job 
would rather argue with God himself than 
with his friends. See here, 1. What confi- 
dence those have towards God whose hearts 
condemn them not of reigning hypocrisy: 
they can, with humble boldness, appear be- 
fore him and appeal to him. 2. What com- 
fort those have in God whose neighbours 
unjustly condemn them: if they may not 
speak to them with any hopes of a fair hear- 
ing, yet they may speak to the Almighty ; 
they have easy access to him and shall find 
acceptance with him. 

III. He condemns them for their unjust 


}and uncharitable treatment of him, v. 4. 


1. They falsely accused him, and that was 
unjust: You are forgers of lies. They framed 
a wrong hypothesis concerning the divine 
Providence, and misrepresented it, as if it 
did never remarkably afflict any but wicked 
men in this world, and thence they drew a 
false judgment concerning Job, that he was 
certainly ahypocrite. For this gross mistake, 
both in doctrine and application, he thinks 
an indictment of forgery lies against them. 
To speak lies is bad enough, though but at 
second hand, but to forge them with contriv- 
ance and deliberation is much worse; yet 
against this wrong neither innocency nor 
excellency will be a fence. 2. They bascly 
deceived him, and that was unkind. They 
undertook his cure, and pretended to be his 
physicians; but they were all physicians of 
no value, “idol-physicians, who can do me 
no more good than an idol can.” They were 
worthless physicians, who neither understood 
his case nor knew how to prescribe to him— 
mere empirics, who pretended to greatthings, 
but in conference added nothing to him: he 
was never the wiser for all they said. Thus 
to broken hearts and wounded consciences 
all creatures, without Christ, are physicians 


of no value, on which one may spend all and 


be never the better, but rather grow worse, 
Mark v. 26. 

IV. He begs they would be silent and give 
him a patient hearing, v. 5,6. 1. He thinks 
it would be a credit to them if they would 
say no more, having said too much already : 
“ Hold your peace, and tt shall be your wisdom, 
for thereby you will conceal your ignorance 
and ill-nature, which now appear in all you 
say.” They pleaded that they could not for- 
bear speaking (ch. iv. 2, xi. 2, 3); but he tells 
them that they would better have consulted 
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Job’s reply to Zophar, 


their own reputation if they had enjoined 
themselves silence. Better say nothing than 
nothing to the purpose or that which tends 
to the dishonour of God and the grief of our 
brethren. Even a fool, when he holds his 
peace, ts accounted wise, because nothing ap- 
pears to the contrary, Prov. xvii. 28. And, 
as silence is an evidence of wisdom, so it isa 
means of it, as it gives time to think and hear. 
2. He thinks it would be a piece of justice to 
him to hear what he had to say: Hear now 
my reasoning. Perhaps, though they did not 
interrupt him inhis discourse, yet they seemed 
careless, and did not much heed what he said. 
He therefore begged that they would not only 
hear, buthearken. Note, We should be very 
willing and glad to hear what those have to 
say for themselves whom, upon any account, 
we are tempted to have hard thoughts of. 
Many a man, if he could but be fairly heard, 
would be fairly acquitted, even in the con- 
sciences of those that run him down. 

V. He endeavours to convince them of the 
wrong they did to God’s honour, while they 
pretended to plead for him, v. 7, 8. They 
valued themselves upon it that they spoke 
for God, were advocates for him, and had 
undertaken to justify him and his proceed- 
ings against Job; and, being (as they thought) 
of counsel for the sovereign, they expected 
not only the ear of the court and the last 
word, but judgment on their side. But Job 
tells them plainly, 1. That God and his cause 
did not need such advocates: “Will you 
think to contend for God, as if his justice were 
clouded and wanted to be cleared up, or as 
if he were at a loss what to say and wanted 
you to speak for him? Will you, who are 
so weak and passionate, put in for the honour 
of pleading God’s cause?”’ Good work ought 
not to be put into bad hands. Will you ac- 
cept his person? If those who have not right 
on their side carry their cause, it is by the 
partiality of the judge in favour of their per- 
sons ; but God’s cause is so just that it needs 
no such methods for the support of it. He 
is a God, and can plead for himself (Judg. 
vi. 31); and, if you were for ever silent, the 
heavens would declare his righteousness. 2. 
That God’s cause suffered by such manage- 
ment. Under pretence of justifying God in 
afflicting Job they magisterially condemned 
him as a hypocrite anda badman. “This” 
(says he) “is speaking wickedly” (for uncha- 
ritableness and censoriousness are wicked- 
ness, great wickedness ; it is an offence to 
God to wrong our brethren); “it is talking 
deceitfully, for you condemn one whom yet 
perhaps your own consciences, at the same 
time, cannot but acquit. _ Your principles 
are false and your arguings fallacious, and 
will it excuse you to say, It is for God?” 
No, for a good intention will not justify, 
much less will it sanctify, a bad word or 
action, God’s truth needs not our lie, nor 
God’s cause either our sinful policies or cur 
sinful passions. The wrath of man works 
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not the FighteousdleaeetD God, 1 
do evil that good may come, | 
Pious frauds (as they | 2m 
cheats; and devout Bears ty, 
profanations of the name of God, as 
who hated their brethren, and ‘cast 
saying, Let the Lord be glorified, Tsa. Ix i 
John xvi. 2. 21 
VI. He endeavours to. possess tin 
a fear of God’s judgment, and so 
them to a better temper, Let them not t 
to impose upon God as they =n pe 
man like themselves, nor expect to 
countenance in their bad practices 
tending a zeal for him and his honour. © 
one man mocks another by flattering 
do you think so to mock him and 
him?” Assuredly those who think to p 
cheat upon God will prove to have put a 
upon themselves. Benot deceived, Godii 
mocked. ‘That they might not think thu 
jest with God, and affront him, Job wi 
have them to consider both God and 
selves, and then they would find then a 
unable to enter into judgment with h 
1. Let them consider what a God hell 
whose service they had thus thrust 
selves, and to whom they really did som 
disservice, and enquire whether the 
give him a good account of what t 
Consider, QQ) The strictness of his s 
and enquiries concerning them (w. 9): “J 
good that he should search you out ? Can 
bear to have the principles looked into wh 
you go upon in your censures, and to h 
the bottom of the matter found out?” Ne 
It concerns us all seriously to consider 
ther it will be to our advantage or no t 
God searches the heart. It is good to 
upright man who means honestly that ( 
should search him; therefore he pa 
it: Search me, O God ! ! and know m 
God’s omniscience is a witness of 
cerity. But it is bad to him who looks | 
way and rows another that God should se: 
him out, and lay him open to his co: 
(2.) The severity of his rebukes and 
sure against them (w. 10): “ If you do ae 
persons, though but secretly and in h 
will surely reprove you ; he will be so far i 
being pleased with your censures of | 
though under colour of vindicating him, t 
he will resent them as a great provocati 
as any prince or great man would if al 
action were done under the sanction of 
name and under the colour of adyanci 2 
interest.”, Note, What we do amiss w 
certainly be reproved for, one way or 
one time or other, though it be done 
secretly. (3.) The terror of his majest 
if they would duly stand in awe of they wor 
not do that which would make them om 
ious to his wrath (v. 11) : “ Shall not hi 
cellency make you afraid? You that 
great knowledge of God, and profess 1 lig 
and a fear of him, how dare you talk at t 
rate and give yourselves so great a ub 
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9d? Neh.v. 9. Should not 
upon you, and give a check to 
” Methinks Job speaks this 
did himself know the terror of 
and lived in a holy fear of him, 
is friends suggested to the con- 
Note, [1.] There is in God a dreadful 
y. Heis the most excellent Being, 
-excellencies in himself and in each 
ecels any creature. His excellen- 
themselves are amiable and lovely. He 
ost beautiful Being ; but considering 
ance from God by nature, and his 
| and degeneracy by sin, his excel- 
are dreadful. His power, holiness, 
yea, and his goodness too, are dread- 
encies. ‘They shall fear the Lord 
goodness. [2.] A holy awe of this 
excellency should fall upon us and 
us afraid. ‘This would awaken impe- 
sinners and bring them to repentance, 
d influence all to be careful to please 
nd afraid of offending him. 
them consider themselves, and what 
qual match they were for this great 
212): “ Your remembrances (all that in 
r which you hope to be remembered 
ou are gone) are like unto ashes, worth- 
ad weak, and easily trampled on and 
away. Your bodies are like bodies of 
mouldering and coming to nothing. 
ir Memories, yeu think, will survive your 
but, alas! they are like ashes which 
shovelled up with your dust.” Note, 
sideration of our own meanness and 
ty should make us afraid of offending 
, and furnishes a good reason why we 
not despise and trample upon our 
hren. Bishop Patrick gives another sense 
verse: “ Your remonstrances on God’s 
If are no better than dust, and the argu- 
you accumulate but like so many heaps 
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Hold your peace, let me alone, 
may speak, and let come on me 
; will. 14 Wherefore do I take 
h in my teeth, and put my life 
ine hand? 15 Though he slay me, 
will I trust in him: but | will 
ntain mine own ways before him. 
> He also shall be my salvation : for 
typocrite shall not come before 
17 Hear diligently my speech, 
declaration with your ears. 
ld now, I have ordered my 
know that I shall be justified. 
o is he that will plead with 

for now, if I hold my tongue, I 
[give up the ghost. 20 Only do 
wo things unto me: then will I 
ide myself from thee. 21 With- 
thine hand far from me: and 
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22 Then call thou, and I will answer: 
or let me speak, and answer thou me. 


Job here takes fresh hold, fast hold, of his 
integrity, as one that was resolved not to let 
it go, nor suffer it to be wrested from him. 
His firmness in this matter is commendable 
and his warmth excusable. 

I. He entreats his friends and all the com- 
pany to let him alone, and not interrupt him 
in what he was about to say (v. 13), but dili- 
gently to hearken to it, v.17. He would 
have his own protestation to be decisive, for 


none but God and himself knew his heart. — 


“Be silent therefore, and let me hear no 
more of you, but hearken diligently to what 
I say, and let my own oath for confirmation 
be an end of the strife.” 
II. He resolves to adhere to the testimony 
his own conscience gave of his integrity; 
and though his friends called it obstinacy 
that should not shake his constancy: “ I 
will speak in my own defence, and let come 
on me what.will, v. 13.. Let my friends put 
what construction they please upon it, and 
think the worse of me for it; I hope God will 
not make my necessary defence to be my 
offence,as youdo. He will justify me (. 18) 
and then nothing can come amiss to me.” 
Note, Those that are upright, and have the 
assurance of their uprightness, may cheer- 
fully welcome every event. Come what will, 
bene preparatum pectus—they are ready for 
it. He resolves (v. 15) that he will maintain 
his own ways. He would never part with the 


satisfaction he had in having walked up- — 


rightly with God; for, though he could not 
justify every word he had spoken, yet, in the 
general, his ways were good, and he would 
maintain his uprightness ; and why should 
he not, since that was his great support under 
his present exercises, as it was Hezekiah’s, 
Now, Lord, remember how I have walked 
before thee? Nay, he would not only not 
betray his own cause, or give it up, but he 
would openly avow his sincerity; for (v. 19) 
“Tf I hold my tongue, and do not speak for 
myself, my silence now will for ever silence 
me, for I shall certainly give up the ghost,” 
v.19. “ If I cannot be cleared, yet let me 
be eased, by what I say,” as Elihu, ch. xxxii. 
17, 20. 

Ill. He complains of the extremity of 
pain and misery he was in (v. 14): Where- 
fore do I take my flesh in my teeth ? That is, 
1. “‘ Why do I suffer such agonies ? I cannot 
but wonder that God should lay so much 
upon me when he knows I am not a wicked 
man.” 
clothes, but even to tear his flesh, through 
the greatness of his affliction, and saw him- 
self at the brink of death, and his life in his 
hand, yet his friends could not charge him 
with any enormous crime, nor could he him- 
self discover any; no marvel then that he 
was in such confusion. 2.“ Why do | stifle 


He was ready, not only to rend his - 


Job's reply to Zophar, 
let not thy dread make me afraid. 


Job’s reply to Zophar. JOB. 
and smother the protestations of my inno-|—22. He had desired ( 


cency?” When aman with great difficulty 
keeps in what he would say, he bites his 
lips. ‘ Now,” says he, “why may not I 
take liberty to speak, since I do but vex my- 
self, add to my torment, and endanger my 
life, by refraining?” Note, It would vex the 
most patient man, when he has lost every 
thing else, to be denied the comfort (if he 
deserves it) of a good conscience and a good 
name. 

IV. He comforts himself in God, and still 
keeps hold of his confidence in him. Ob- 
serve here, 

1. What he depends upon God for—justi- 
fication and salvation, the two great things 
we hope for through Christ. (1.) Justifica- 
tion (v. 18): I have ordered my cause, and, 
upon the whole matter, I know that I shall be 
justified. This he knew because he knew 
that his Redeemer lived, ch. xix. 25. ‘Those 
whose hearts are upright with God, in walk- 
ing not after the flesh but after the Spirit, 
may be sure that through Christ there shall 
be no condemnation to them, but that, who- 
ever lays any thing to their charge, they shall 
be justified : they may know that they shall. 
(2.) Salvation (v. 16): He also shall be my 
salvation. He means it not of temporal sal- 
vation (he had little expectation of that); but 
concerning his eternal salvation he was very 
confident that God would not only be his Sa- 
viour to make him happy, but his salvation, 
in the vision and fruition of whom he should 
be happy. And the reason why he depended 
on God for salvation was because a hypocrite 
shall not come before him. He knew himself 
not to be a hypocrite, and that none but hy- 
pocrites are rejected of God, and therefore 
concluded he should not be rejected. Sin- 
cerity is our evangelical perfection ; nothing 
will ruin us but the want of that. 

2. With what constancy he depends upon 
him: Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him, v.15. This is a high expression of faith, 
and what we should all labour to come up to 
—to trust in God, though he slay us, that is, 
we must be well pleased with God as a friend 
even when he seems to come forth against us 
as an enemy, ch. xxiii. 8—10. We must be- 
lieve that all shall work for good to us even 
when all seems to make against us, Jer. 
xxiv. 5. We must proceed and persevere in 
the way of our duty, though it cost us all 
that is dear to us in this world, even life it- 
self, Heb. xi. 35. We must depend upon 
the performance of the promise when all the 
ways leading to it are shut up, Rom. iv. 18. 
We must rejoice in God when we have no- 
thing else to rejoice in, and cleave to him, 
yea, though we cannot for the present find 
comfort in him. Ina dying hour we must 
derive from him living comforts ; and this is 
to trust in him though he slay us. 

V. He wishes to argue the case even with 
God himself, if he might but have leave to 
settle the prelimimaries of the treaty, v. 20 


te 


God, and is still of the same 
not hide himself, that is, he t 
the trial, nor dread the issue of it, but 
two provisos :—1. That his body mi 
be tortured with this exquisite pain: 
draw thy hand far from me ; for, while 
in this extremity, I am fit for nothi g. 
make a shift to talk with my friends, 
know not how to address myself to { 
When we are to converse with God we 
need to be composed, and as free as po: 
from every thing that may make us un 
2. That his mind might not be terri 
the tremendous majesty of God: “] 
thy dread make me afraid ; either let t 
nifestations of thy presence be familiar 
me be enabled to bear them without dis 
and disturbance.” Moses himself tren 
before God, so did Isaiah and Habal 
O God! thou art terrible even in-thy 
places. ‘‘ Lord,” says Job, “ let men 
put into such a consternation of spiri 
gether with this bodily affliction ; for | 
must certainly drop the cause, and shall 
nothing of it.” See what a folly iti 
men to put off their repentance and ¢ 
sion to a sick-bed andadeath-bed. HE 
even a good man, much less a bad m 
son with God, so as to be justified 
him, when he is upon the rack of 5 
under the terror of the arrests of deaf 
such a time it is very bad to have the 
work to do, but very comfortable to 
done, as it was to Job, who, if he mig 
have a little breathing-time, was ready 
(1.) To hear God speaking to him by 
word, and return an answer: Call thot 
I will answer ; or, (2.) To speak toh 
prayer, and expect an answer: Let me: 
and answer thou me, v. 22. Compar 
with ch. ix. 34, 35, where he spea' ks 1 
same purport. In short, the badness. 
case was at present such a damp upo) 
as he could not get over ; otherwise 
well assured of the goodness of his 
and doubted not but to have the comfor 
at last, when the present cloud was 
With such holy boldness may the 1 
come to the throne of grace, not dor 
but to find mercy there. is 
23 How many are mine iniq 
and sins ? make me to know my ff 
gression and my sin. 24 Whe 
hidest thou thy face, and holdes 
for thine enemy? 25 Wilt thou! 
a leaf driven to and fro? ane 
thou pursue the dry stubble 
thou writest bitter things again 
and makest me to possess the m 
ties of my youth. 27 Thou puttes 
feet also in the stocks, and k 
narrowly unto all my paths, 
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Poe 
‘e, I. Job enquires after his sins, and 
to have them discovered to him. He 
up to God, and asks him what was the 
er of them (How many are my iniqui- 
‘and what were the particulars of them: 
me to know my transgressions, v. 23. 
jends were ready enough to tell him 
umerous and how heinous they were, 
ji. 5. ‘‘ But, Lord,” says he, “let me 
them from thee; for thy judgment is 
ling to truth, theirs is not.” This may 
eneither, 1. As a passionate complaint 
d usage, that he was punished for his 
and yet was not told what his faults 
~ Or, 2. As a prudent appeal to God 
the censures of his friends. He de- 
that all his sins might be brought to 
, as knowing they would then appear not 
ny, nor so mighty, as his friends sus- 
ed him to be guilty of. Or, 3. As a 
us request, to the same purport with that 
Elihu directed him to, ch. xxxiv. 32. 
‘which I see not, teach thou me. Note, 
ie penitent is willing to know the worst 
himself ; and we should all desire to know 
| our transgressions are, that we may be 
ticular in the confession of them and on 
guard against them for the future. 
He bitterly complains of God’s with- 
gs from him (v. 24): Wherefore hidest 
thy face ? This must be meant of some- 
more than his outward afflictions ; for 
3 loss of estate, children, health, might well 
st with God’s love; when that was all, 
blessed the name of the Lord; but his 
‘was also sorely vexed, and that is it which 
here laments. 1. That the favours of the 
ghty were suspended. God hid his face 
one strange to him, displeased with him, 
and regardless of him. 2. That the ter- 
rors of the Almighty were inflicted and im- 
ssed upon him. God held him for his 
my, shot his arrows at him (ch. vi. 4), and 
im as a mark, ch. vii. 20. Note, The 
Ghost sometimes denies his favours 
discovers his terrors to the best and 
rest of his saints and servants in this 
d. This case occurs, not only in the 
duction, but sometimes in the progress of 
divine life. Evidences for heaven are 
ipsed, sensible communications interrupt- 
dread of divine wrath impressed, and 
eturns of comfort, for the present, de- 
ed of, Ps. Ixxvii. 7—9 ; ]xxxvili. 7,15,16. 
@ are grievous burdens to a gracious 
, that values God’s loving-kindness as 
r than life, Prov. xviii. 14. A wounded 
who can bear? Job, by asking here, 
Vhy hidest thou thy face? teaches us that, 
ghen at any time we are under the sense of 
d’s withdrawings, we are concerned to en- 
into the reason of them—what is the 
n for which he corrects us and what the 
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And he, as a rotten thing, | good he designs us. Job's sufferings were 


typical of the sufferings of Christ, from whom 
not only men hid their faces (Isa. lili. 3), but 
God hid his, witness the darkness which sur- 
rounded him on the cross when he cried out, 
My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me 2 
If this were done to these green trees, what 
shall be done to the dry? ‘They will for ever 
be forsaken. 

III. He humbly pleads with God his own 
utter inability to stand before him (v. 25): 
“ Wilt thou break a leaf, pursue the dry stub- 
ble ? Lord, is it for thy honour to trample 


upon one that is down already, or to crush 


one that neither has nor pretends to any 
power to resist thee?” Note, We ought to 
have such an apprehension of the goodness 
and compassion of God as to believe that he 
will not break the bruised reed, Matt. xii. 20. 

IV. He sadly complains of God’s severe 
dealings with him. He owns it was for his 
sins that God thus contended with him, but 
thinks it hard, 

1. That his former sins, long since com- 
mitted, should now be remembered against 
him, and he should be reckoned with for the 
old scores (v. 26): Thou writest bitter things 
against me. Affictions are bitter things. 
Writing them denotes deliberation and de- 
termination, written as a warrant for execu- 
tion; it denotes also the continuance of his 
affliction, for that which is written remains, 
and, ‘‘ Herein thou makest me to possess the 
iniquities of my youth,” that is, “thou pu- 
nishest me for them, and thereby puttest me 
in mind of them, and obligest me to renew 
my repentance for them.” Note, (1.) God 
sometimes writes very bitter things against 
the best and dearest of his saints and ser- 
vants, both in outward afflictions and inward 
disquiet, trouble in body and trouble in mind, 
that he may humble them, and prove them, 
and do them good in their latter end. (2.) 
That the sins of youth are often the smart of 
age both in respect of sorrow within (Jer. 
xxxi. 18, 19) and suffering without, ch. xx. 11. 
Time does net wear out the guilt of sin. 
(3.) That when God writes bitter things 
against us his design therein is to make us 
possess our iniquities, to bring forgotten sins 
to mind, and so to bring us to remorse for 
them as to break us off from them. This is 
all the fruit, to take away our sin. 

2. That his present mistakes and miscar- 
riages should be so strictly taken notice of, 
and so severely animadverted upon (v. 27): 
“ Thou puttest my feet also in the stocks, not 
only to afflict me and expose me to shame, 
not only to keep me from escaping the strokes 
of thy wrath, but that thou mayest critically 
remark all my motions and look narrowly to 


all my paths, to correct me for every false 
| step, nay, for but a look awry or a word mis- 


applied ; nay, thou setéest a print upon the 

heels of my feet, scorest down every thing I 

do amiss, to reckon for it ; or no sooner have 

I trodden\wrong, though ever so little, than 
37—II. 


Brevity and frailty of human life. 


immediately I smart for it ; the punishment 
treads upon, the very heels’of the sin. Guilt, 
both of the oldest and of the freshest date, is 
put together to make up the cause of my ca- 
lamity.” Now, (1.) It. was not true that,/God 
did thus seek advantages. against him. , He 
is not thus extreme to. mark, what we do 
amiss; if he were, there were no abiding for 
us, Ps. cxxx. 3. But he is so far from this 
that he deals| not with us aceording to the 
desert, no, not of our manifest sins, which 
_ are not found by secret search, Jer. ii. 34. 
This therefore was the language of Job’s me- 
lancholy ; his sober thoughts never repre- 
sented God thus as a hard Master. (2:) But 
we should keep such a strict and jealous eye 
as this upon ourselves and oun own»steps, 
both for the discovery of sin past, and the 
prevention of it for the future. It is good 
for us all to ponder the path of our feet. 
_ YV. He finds himself wasting away apace 
under the heavy hand of God, v. 28. He 
(that is, man) as a rotten thing, the principle 
of whose putrefaction is in itself, consumes, 
even like a moth-eaten garment, which becomes 
. continually worse and worse. 
is, God) like rottenness, and like a moth; con- 
sumes me. Compare this with Hos. v. 12, I 
will be unto Ephraim as a moth; and to the 
house of Judah as rottenness'; and see Ps. 
xxxix. 11. Note, Man, at the best, wears 
fast ; but, under God’s rebukes especially, he 
is soon gone: While there is so little sound- 
ness in the soul, no marvel there 1s so little 
soundness in the flesh, Ps. xxxviil.3. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Job bad turned from speaking to his friends, finding it to no pur- 
pose to reason with them, and here he goes ou to speak to God 
and himself. He had reminded his friends of their frailty anid 
mortality (ch. xili. 12) ; here he reminds himself of hisown, and 
pleads it with God for some mitigation of his miseries. "We 
have here an account, I. Of man’s life, that it is, 1. Short, ver. 1, 

2. Sorrowful, ver. J. 3. Sinful, ver, 4. 4. Stimted, ver-5, 14. 
II, Of man’s death, that it puts a final period to our present 
life, to which we shall not again return (ver. 7—12), that it 
hides us from the calamities of life (ver. 13), destroys the hopes 
of life (ver. 18, 19), sends us away from the business of life (ver. 
20), and keeps us in the dark concerning our relations.in this 
life, how much soever we have formerly been in care about them, 
ver. 21, 22. IIJ. The use Job makes of all this. 1. He pleads it 
with God, who, he thought, was too strict and severe with him 
(ver. 16, 37), begging that, in consideration of his fraihv, he 
would not contend with him (ver.3), but grant him seme 2 spite, 
ver. 6. 2. He engages himself to prepare for death (ver. 14), and 
encourages himself to hope that it would be comfortable to hint; 
ver. 15. This chapter is proper for funeral solemnities; and 
serious meditations .on it will help us both to get good by the 
death of others and to get ready for our own. 


AN that is born of a womanis 

of few days, and full of trouble: 

2 He cometh forth like a flower, and 
is cut down: he fleeth also as a sha- 
dow, and continueth not. 3, And dost 
thou open thie eyes upon ‘such a 
one, and bringest me into judgment 
with thee ? 4.Who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean? not.one. ‘5 
Seeing his days are determined, the 
number of his months are with thee, 
thou hast appointed his bounds that 
he cannot pass; 6 Turn from him, 
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to. the. first, vwoman,, who was cal 


Or, He (that | 


that he may rest, till 
plish, as a hi € in a5 0 t Hal 
We are here led to think, 


vale oa the original human if 
indeed its great ori or he b 
man the breath of life.a din. ; 


we date it from. our. 2B 
must date both its frailty and its po! 
1. Its frailty ; Man, that is born of a‘ 
therefore of few, days, v.1. is n 
cause she was the mother of all living, 
her, who being, deceived. by. the tempte 
first in, the transgression, | we are, all, 
and consequently derive from her 
and corruption which. both shorten ¢ 
and, sadden, them.,, Or it, may.refer to, 
man’s immediate mother, The woman) 
weaker vessel,;-and we know. that part 
quitur ventrem—the child takes aften thi 
ther. Let, not, the. strong man | the 
glory in his .strength;, or in the strer 
his father, but remember that he is ba 
a woman, and that, when God ple 
mighty men become as women, Jer, 
2..Its pollution (@..4)2 Whe can. 
clean thing out of -an‘unclean ? Vf xg 
born of a woman that is a sinner, hows 
be otherwise than that he should bea sit 
See ch. xxv. 4. How can he be ele 
born of a woman ?-Clean children canno 
from wnelean» parents any, more that 
streams, from an (impure spring’ or; 
from thorns.» Our. habitual corrup 
derived with our nature from our pat 
and is therefore bred im the bone.» 
is not only attainted by a legal ec 
but tainted with an hereditary dise ‘ 
Lord Jesus, being made sin for us, is’sa 
be made of « woman; Gali iv. 4. 4 ~ 
II. Of the nature of human life: it 
flower, it is a shadow, v. 2. The fi 
fading, and all its beauty soon withers 
is gone, The shadow is fleeting, and ts 
being will soon be lost and drowned in 
shadows of the nights» Of neither do 
make any account;/in neither do we pi 
confidence yontemes  Jedtiiam 
III. Of the shortness and uncer 
human life: Man isiof few days. Lifeis 
computed, not: by monthssor years, bu 
days, for we cannot be sure of any day 
that it may be our Jast: ‘These days ared 
fewer than we think of, few at the m 
comparison with the days of/ the first p 
archs, much more in comparison With 
days of eternity, but much fewer to 3 
who come: short: of what we call the ag 
man. Man sometimes no soonercomes 
than he is cut down—comes foi 
womb than he dies in\the cradle 
forth into the world-and\enters inte 
ness of it than he is/hurried away as sot 
he has laid-his hand to theplough. ” If 
cut down immediately, yet he flees as 
dow, and never continues in one’s 
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le fashion of es away; So 
d, and ourlifein it, 1 Cor. vii. 31. 
calamitous state of human life. 
e is short-lived, so he is sad-lived. 
gh he had but a few days to spend here, 
he might rejoice in those few, it were 
short life “and a merry one is the 
f some); but it is not so. During 
ew days he is full of trouble, not only 
led, but full of trouble, either toiling or 
, grieving or fearing. No day passes 
some vexation, some hurry, some 
er or other. Those that are fond of the 
d shall have enough of it. He is satur 
eral of commotion. The fewness of 
ays creates him a continual trouble 
measiness in expectation of the period 
and he always hangs in doubt of 
Yet, since man’s days are so full 
uble, it is well that they are few, that 
‘soul’s imprisonment in the body, and 
hment from the Lord, are not perpetual, 
not long. When we come to heaven our 
3 will be many, and perfectly free from 
ble, and in the mean time faith, hope, 
yve, balance the present grievances. 
Of the sinfulness of human life, aris- 
om the sinfulness of the human nature. 
me understand that question (wv. 4), 
can bring a clean thing out of an un- 
‘—a clean performance from an unclean 
inciple? Note, Actual transgressions are 
Natural product of habitual corruption, 
h is therefore called original sin, because 
‘the original of all our sins. ‘This holy 
0 . here laments, as all that are-sanctified 
r ining up the streams to the fountain 
. 5); and some think he intends it as 
with God for compassion: ‘‘ Lord, be 
Hot extreme to mark my sins of human 
ty and infirmity, for thou knowest my 
eakness. O remember’ that I am _ flesh!” 
he Chaldee paraphrase has an observable 
ing of this verse: Who can make a man 
in that is polluted with sin ? Cannot one? 
at is, God. Or who but God, who is one, 
d will spare him? God, by his almighty 
ce, ean change the skin of the Ethiopian, 
le skin of Job, though clothed with worms. 
_ VI. Of the settled period of human life, v. 5. 
. Three things we are here assured of :— 
That our life will come to an end; our 
upon earth are not numberless, are not 
ess, no, they are numbered, and will 
ion be finished, Dan. v. 26. (2.) That it is 
ermined; in the counsel and decree of 
, how long we shall live and when we 
all die. The number of our months is 
th God, at the disposal of his power, which 
anot he controlled, and under the view of 
omniscience, which cannot be deceived. 
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$ certain that God’s providence has the 
ering of the period of our lives; our times 
in his hand, The powers of nature de- 

d upon him, and act under him. Th him 
ive and move. Diseases are his ser- 
ts; he kills and makes alive. Nothing 
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x ed 
comes to pass by chance, no, not 
tion done by a bow drawn at a venture. It 
is therefore certain that God’s prescience has 
determined it before; for known unto God 
are all his works. Whatever he does he de- 
termined, yet with a regard partly to the 
settled course of nature (the end and the 
means are determined together) and to the 
settled rules of moral government, pun ish- 
ing evil and rewarding good in this life. 


We are no more governed by the Stoic’s 


blind fate than by the Epicurean’s blind for- 
tune. (3.) That the bounds-God has fixed 
we cannot pass; for his counsels are unal- 
terable, his foresight being infallible. 

2. These considerations Job here urges 
as reasons, (1.) Why God should not be so 
strict in taking cognizance of him and of his 
slips and failings (v. 3): ‘‘ Since I have such 
a corrupt nature within, and am liable to so 
much trouble, which is a constant temptation 
from without, dost thou open thy eyes and 
fasten them upon such a one, extremely to 
mark what I do amiss? ch. xiii. 27. And dost 
thou bring me, such a worthless worm as I 
am, into judgment with thee who art so quick 
sighted to discover the least failing, so holy 
to hate it, so just to condemn it, and so 
mighty to punish it?’ The consideration of 
our own inability to contend with God, of 
our own sinfulness and weakness, should 
engage us to pray, Lord, enter not into judg- 
ment with thy servant. 
not be so severe in his dealings with him: 
“Lord, I have but a little time to live. I 
must certainly and shortly go hence, and the 
few days I have to spend here are, at the 
best, full of trouble. O Jet me have a little 
respite! v.6. Turn from afflicting a poor crea- 
ture thus, and let him rest awhile; allow him 
some breathing time, until he shall accomplish 
as a hireling lis day. It is appointed to me 
once to die; let that one day suffice me, and 
let me not thus be continually dying, dying 
a thousand deaths. Let it suffice that my 
life, ‘at best, is as the day of a hireling, a 
day of toil and labour. I am content to ac- 
complish that, and will make the best of the 
common hardships of human life, the bur- 
den and heat of the day; but let me not feel 
those uncommon tortures, let not my life be 
as the day of a malefactor, all execution- 
day.” Thus may we find some relief under 
great troubles by recommending ourselves 
to the compassion of that God who, knows 
our frame and will consider it, and our being 
out of frame too. 


7 For thereiis hope of a tree, if it 
be cut down, that it will sprout again, 
and that the tender branch thereof will 


‘not cease. 8 Though the root thereof 


wax.old.in) the earth, and the stock 
thereof die: iniithe ground; 9 Yei 


through thé scent of water it will bud © 


and bring forth boughs like a plant 


(2.) Why he should © 


ad Wiles rete ods Behe 4 
Death anticipated. — 


a ae 


yea, man giveth up the ghost, and 
where is he? 11 As the waters fail 
from the sea, and the flood decayeth 
and drieth up: 12 So man lieth down, 
and riseth not : till the heavens be no 
more, they shall not awake, nor be 
raised out of their sleep. 13 O that 
thou wouldest hide me in the grave, 
that thou wouldest keep me secret, 
until thy wrath be past, that thou 
wouldest appoint me a set time, and 
remember me! 14 Ifaman die, shall 
he live again? all the days of my ap- 
pointed time will I wait, till my change 
come. 15 Thou shalt call, and I will 
answer thee: thou wilt have a desire 
to the work of thine hands. 


We have seen what Job has to say con- 
cerning life; Jet us now see what he has to 
say concerning death, which his thoughts 
were very much conversant with, now that 
he was sick and sore. It is not unseasonable, 
when wé are in health, to think of dying ; but 
it is an inexcusable incogitancy if, when we 
are already taken into the custody of death’s 
messengers, we look upon it as a thing at a 
distance. Job had already shown that death 
will come, and that its hour is already fixed. 
Now here he shows, 

I. '[hat death is a removal for ever out of 
this world. ‘This he had spoken of before 
‘ch. vil. 9, 10), and now he mentions it again; 
for, though it be a truth that needs not be 
proved, yet it needs to be muck considered, 
that it may be duly improved. 

1. A man cut down by death will not re- 
vive again, as a tree cut down will. What 
hope there is of a tree he shows very elegantly, 
v. 7—9. If the body of the tree be cut down, 
and only the stem or stump left in the ground, 
though it seem dead and dry, yet it will shoot 
out young boughs again, as if it were but 
newly planted. The moisture of the earth 
and the rain of heaven are, as it were, scented 
and perceived by the stump of a tree, and 
they havean influenceupon it torevive it; but 
the dead body of a man would not perceive 
them, nor be in the least affected by them. 
In Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, when his being 
deprived of the use of his reason was signi- 
fied by the cutting down of a tree, his return 
to it again was signified by the leaving of 
the stump in the earth with a band of iron 
and brass to be wet with the dew of heaven, 
Dan. iv. 15. But man has no such pros- 
pect of a return to life. The vegetable life 
is a cheap and easy thing: the scent of water 
will recover it. The animal life, in some m- 
sects and fowls, is soz the heat of the sun 
retrieves it.. But the rational soul, when once 
retired, is too great, too noble, a thing to be 


recalled by fs 
is out of che Teen s 
be restored but by the im 
of Omnipotence itse fs ; 
and wasteth away, yea, man. 
and where is he ? ‘O wor e 
for man :—Geber, a mighty m 
mighty, dies ; Adam, a man 
cause earthy, gives up the | 
Man is a dying creature. 7 ae 
scribed by what occurs, (1.) Bef 
he wastes away; he is continually we 
dying daily, spending upon the quick 
of life. Sickness and old age are we 
things to the flesh, the strength, the b 
(2.) In death: he gives up the ghost; t 
leaves the body, and returns to 
gave it, the Father of spirits. (3.) / 
Where is he? He is not where he 
place knows him no more; but ish 
So some read it. Yes, he is somew 
itis a very awful consideration to th 
those are that have given up the ; 
where we shall be when we give it u 
has gone to the world of spirits, gont 
eternity, gone to return no more to this 
2. A man laid down in the grave wi 
rise up again, v. 11, 12. Every night | 
down to sleep, and in the morning wi 
and rise again; but at death we must 
in the grave, not to awake or rise aga 
such a world, such a state, as we are na 
never to awake or arise wntil the hea 
faithful measures of time, shall be 
and consequently time itself shall co 
end and be swallowed up in eternity; 
the life of man may fitly be compared 
waters of a land-flood, which spread 
make a great show, but they are shallow 
when they are cut off from the sea or? 
the swelling and overflowing of w 
the cause of them, they soon dec 
up, and their place knows them 
The waters of life are soon exhaled 
appear. The body, like some of those: 
sinks and soaks into the earth, and is bt 
there; the soul, like others of them, 
upwards, to mingle with the waters a 
firmament. The learned Sir Richar 
more makes this also to be a dissimilitude 
the waters decay and be dried ‘p in thi 
mer, yet they will return again in the wi 
but it is not so with the life of man. 
part of his paraphrase in his own wo 


A flowing river, or a standing lake, : 
May their dry banks and naked shores forsake 
Their waters may exhale and upward move, 
Their channel leave to roll in clonds above; : 

But the returning winter will restore PL 
What in the summer they had lost before: ? 
But if, O man! thy vital streams desert f 
Their purple channels and defraud the heart, 
With fresh recruits they ue’er will be supplied, 
Nor feel their leaping life’s returning tide. , 


II. That yet there will be a return 
to life again in another world, at the 
time, when the heavens are no more. 
they shall awake and be raised out of the 
The resurrection of the dead was da 
an article of Job’e creed, as appears, 


orave 


ich at length he should arise. 


of this life, but for the bliss and glory 


Fought in the lowest parts of the earth,” Ps. 


‘thy wrath be past. 
saints lie in the grave, so long there are 
‘80 me remains of that wrath which they_were 
by nature children of, solong they are under 
| some of the effects of sin; but, when the 
dy is raised, it is wholly past—death, the 
st enemy, will then be totally destroyed. 
») Until the set time comes for my being 
embered, as Noah was remembered in 
ark (Gen. viii. 1), where God not only hid 
from the destruction of tke old world, 
t reserved him for the reparation of a new 
G The bodies of the saints shall not be 
tgotten in the grave. There is a time ap- 
ted, a time set, for their being enquired 
iter. We cannot be sure that we shall look 
through the darkness of our present troubles 
d see good days after them in this world ; 
it, if we can but get well to the grave, we 
with an eye of faith look through the 
ess of that, as Job here, and see better 
| ‘days on the other side of it,ina better world. 
2. A holy resolution patiently to attend 
| the will of God both in his death and in his 
'Fesurrection (v. 14): If a man die, shall he 
@ again? All the days of my appointed 
will I wait until my change come. Job’s 
ends proving miscrable comforters, he set 


da 


is case was now bad, but he pleases himself 
h the expectation of a change. I think 
nnot be meant of his return to a prosper- 
Scondition in this world. His friends in- 
deed flattered him with the hopes of that, but 
himself ail along despaired of it. Comforts 
unded upon uncertainties at best must 
eds be uncertain comforts ; and therefcre, 
‘doubt, it is something more sure than 
whieh he here bears up himself with the 
ectation of. The change he waits for 
therefore be understood either, (1.) Of 
change of the resurrection, when the vile 
dy shall be changed (Phil. iii. 21), anda 


humble petition for a hiding-place in 
:grave, v.13. It was not onlyin a passion- 
te weariness of this life that he wished to 
, but in a pious assurance of a better life, 
O that 
ou wouldst hide me in the grave! The grave 
$s not only a resting-place, but a hiding-place, 
#0 the people of God. God has the key of 
le grave, to let in now and to let out at 
the resurrection. He hides men in the grave, 
as we hide our treasure in a place of secresy 
safety; and he who hides will find, and 
hing shall be lost. ‘‘O that thou wouldst 
€ me, not only from the storms and trou- 


better life! Let me lie in the grave, re- 
ferved for immortality, in secret from all the 
‘world, but not from thee, not from those eyes 
hich saw my substance when first curiously 


xxix. 15,16. ‘here let me lie, (1.) Until 
As long as the bodies of 


then that question, Ifa man die, shall he live 
again? must be taken by way of admiration. 
“Strange! Shall these dry bones live! If 
so, all the time appointed for the continuance 
of the separation between soul and body my 
separate soul shall wait until that change 
comes, when it shall be united again to the 
body, and my flesh also shall rest in hope.” 
Ps. xvi. 95 Or, (2.) Of the change at death. 
“ If a man die, shall he live again? No, not 
such a life as he now lives; and therefore I 
will patiently wait until that change comes 
which will put a period to my calamities, and 
not impatiently wish for the anticipation of 
it, as I have done.’’ Observe here, [1.] That 
it is a serious thing to die; it is a work by 
itself. It is achange; thereisa visiblechange 
in the body, its appearance altered, its actions 
brought to an end, but a greater change with 
the soul, which quits the body, and removes 
to the world of spirits, finishes its state of 
probation and enters upon that of retribu- 
tion. This change will come, and it will be 
a final change, not like the transmutations 
of the elements, which return to their former 
state. No, we must die, not thus to live 
again. Itis but once to die, and that had. 
need be well done that is to be done but once. 
An error here is fatal, conclusive, and —not 
again to be rectified. [2.] That therefore it 
is the duty of every one of us to wait for that 
change, and to continue waiting all the days 
of our appointed time. The time of life is 
an appointed time; that time is to be reck- 
oned by days; and those days are to be spent 
in waiting for our change. That is, First, 
We must expect that it will come, and think 
much of it. Secondly, We must desire that 
it would come, as those that long to be with 
Christ. Thirdly, We must be willing to tarry 
until it does come, as those that believe God’s 
time to be the best. Fourthly, We must give 
diligence to get ready against it comes, that 
it may be a blessed change to us. 

3. A joyful expectation of bliss and satis- 
faction in this (v. 15): Then thou shal¢ call, 
and I will answer thee. Now, he was under 
such a cloud that he could not, he durst not, 
answer (ch. ix. 15, 35; xiii. 22); but he com- 
forted himself with this, that there would 
come a time when God would call and he 
should answer. ‘Then, that is, (1.) At the 
resurrection, ‘Thou shalt call me out of the 
grave, by the voice of the archangel, and I 
will answer and come at the call.” The body 
is the work of God’s hands, and he will-have 
a desire to that, having prepared a glory for 
it. Or, (2.) At death: “Thou shalt call my 
body to the grave, and my soul to thyself, and 
I will answer, Ready, Lord, ready—Coming, 
coming; here I am.” Gracious souls can 
cheerfully answer death’s summons, and ap- 
pear to his writ. Their spirits are not for- 
cibly required from them (as Luke xii. 203. 
but willingly resigned by them, and the 
earthly tabernacle not violently pulled down 


CHAP. XIV. Death anticipated, 
it should seem, he has an| great and glorious change it will be; and 
here, in the belief of that, we have 


. as 


Complainings of Job. 
but voluntarily laid down, with this assur- 
ance, “Thou wilt have a desire to the work of 
thy hands. Thou hast mercy in store for 
me, not only as made by thy providence, but 
new-made by thy grace; otherwise he that 
made them will not suve them. Note, Grace 
in the soul is the work of God’s own hands, 
and therefore he will not forsake it in this 
world (Ps. cxxxviii. 8), but will have a desire 
to it, to perfect it in the other, and to crown 
it with endless glory. 


16 For now thou numberest my 
steps: dost thou not watch over my 
sin? 17. My transgression és sealed up 
in a bag, and thou sewest up mine in- 
iquity. 18 And surely the mountain 
falling cometh to nought, and the rock 
is removed out of his place. 19 The 
waters wear the stones : thou washest 
away the things which grow ou¢ of the 
dust of the earth; and thou destroy- 
est the hope of man. 20 Thou pre- 
vailest for ever against him, and he 
passeth: thou changest his counte- 
nance, and sendest him away. 21 His 
sons come to honour, and he knoweth 
it not; and they are brought low, but 
he perceiveth zé not of them. 22 But 
his flesh upon him shall have pain, 
and his soul within him shall mourn. 


Job here returns to his complaints; and, 
though he is not without hope of future 
bliss, he finds it very hard to get over his 
present grievances, 

I. He complains of the particular hard- 
ships he apprehended himself under from 
the strictness of God’s justice, v. 16, 17. 
Therefore he longed to go hence to that world 
where God’s wrath will be past, because now 
he was under the continual tokens of it, asa 
child, under the severe discipline of the rod, 
longs to be of age. ‘‘ When shall my change 
come? For now thou seemest to me to num- 
ber my steps, and watch over my sin, and seal 
it up in a bag, as bills of indictment are kept 
safely, to be produced against the prisoner.” 
See Deut. xxxii. 34. ‘Thou takest all ad- 
vantages against me; old scores are called 
over, every infirmity is animadverted upon, 
and no sooner is a false step taken than I am 
beaten for it.’ Now, 1. Job does right to 
the divine tustice in owning that he smarted 
for his sins and transgressions, that he had 
done enough to deserve all that was laid 
upon him; for there was sin in all his steps, 
and he was guilty of transgression enough 
to bring all this ruin upon him, if it were 
strictly enquired into: he is far from say- 
ing that he perishes being innocent. But, 
2. He does wrong to the divine goodness in 
suggesting that God was extreme to mark 
what he did amiss, and made the worst of 
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every thing. He spoke to 
ch. xiii. 27. It was unadvi 
therefore we will not dwell t 
God does indeed see all our sis 
in his own people; but he is not sev 
reckoning with us, nor is the law 
stretched against us, but we are punishe 
than our iniquities deserve. - H a8 ir 
seal and sew up, against the day of wrath 
transgression of the impenitent, but the 
of his people he blots out as a cloud, 
II. He complains of the wasting cond 
of mankind in general. We live in a di 
world. Who knows the power of God’s ai 
by which we are consumed and troubled, 
in which all our days are passed awe 
Ps. xc. 7—9, 11. And who can bear 
against his rebukes? Ps. xxxix. 11. 
1. We see the decays of the earth its 
(1.) Of the strongest parts of it, o. 
Nothing will last always, for we see é 
mountains moulder and come to nou 
they wither and fall as a leaf; rocks wa 
and pass away by the continual beating 
the sea against them. The waters wear 
stones with constant dropping, non vi, 
sepe cudendo—not by the violence, but by 
constancy with which they fall. On” 
earth every thing is the worse for the weari 
Tempus edax rerum—Time devours all th 
It is not so with the heavenly bodies. 
Of the natural products of it. The thi 
which grow out of the earth, and seem 
firmly rooted in it, are sometimes by 
cess of rain washed away, v. 19. Some tl 
he pleads this for relief: “ Lord, my pati 
will not hold out always; even rocks | 
mountains will fail at last; therefore 
controversy.” ? 
2. No marvel then if we see the de 


man upon the earth, for he is of e 
earthy. ‘Job begins to think his case 
singular, and therefore he ought to recon 
himself to the common lot. We peret 
by. many instances, (1.) How vain it j 
expect much from the enjoyments 
“Thou destroyest the hope of man,” t 
“puttest an end to all the projects he 
framed and all the prospects of satisfaction 
had flattered himself with.” Death will 
the destruction of all those hopes which 
built upon worldly confidences and confi 
to worldly comforts. Hope in Ch 

hope in heaven, death will consumm: 
not destroy. (2.) How vainit is to s 
against the assaults of death (w. 20); 
prevailest for ever against him. Note, « 
is an unequal match for God. Whor 
contends with he will certainly preyail 
prevail for ever against, so that the 
never be able to make head again 
further, The stroke of death isirresi 
is to no purpose to dispute its s \ 
God prevails against man and he passes ay 
and Jo he is not. Look upon a d 
and see, {1.] How his looks are altered? 
Thou changest his countenance, and this 


7 
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m has been a few days sick what 
‘there in his countenance! How 
ore when he has been a few minutes 
he countenance which was majestic 
il becomes mean and despicable— 
lovely and amiable becomes ghastly 
utful. Bury my dead out of my sight. 
then is the admired beauty? Death 
s the countenance, and then sends us 
out of this world, gives us one dis- 
on hence, never to return. Secondly, 
‘ the discomposure of his mind. Note, 
fe approach of death will makethe strongest 
J stoutest to change countenance; it will 
the most merry smiling countenance to 
grave and serious, and the most bold 
countenance to look pale and timo- 
-] How little he is concerned in the 
his family, which once lay so near 
When he is in the hands of the 
ers of death, suppose struck with a 
alsy or apoplexy, or delirious im a fever, or 
Conflict with death, tell him then the most 
reeable news, or the most painful, con- 
ag his children, it is all alike, he knows 
he perceives it not, v.21. He is go- 
to that world where he will be a perfect 
anger to all those things which here filled 
affected him. The consideration of this 
d moderate our cares concerning our 
n and families. God will know what 
of them when we are gone. To him 
ore let us commit them, with him let 
ve them, and not burden ourselves with 
ess fruitless cares concerning them. 
How dreadful the agonies of death are 
: While his flesh is upon him (so it 
be read), that is, the body he is so loth 
‘down, it shall have pain; and while his 
1s within him, that is, the spirit he is so 
h to resign, itshall mourn. Note, Dying 
is hard work; dying pangs are, com- 
y, sore pangs. It is folly therefore for 
a to defer their repentance to a death-bed, 
to have that to do which is the one thing 
iful when they are really unfit to do any 
ng: but it is true wisdom, by making our 
with God in Christ and keeping a good 
ience, to treasure up comforts which 
support and relieve us against the pains 
d sorrows of a dying hour. 
¥ CHAP. XV. 


Own cause, that he thought, if he had not convineed, vet he 
least silenced all his three friends; but, it seems, he had 
im this chapter they bezin a second attack upon him, each 
charging him afresh with as much yehemence as before. 
atural to us to be fond of our own sentiments, and there- 
to be firm to them, and with difficulty to be brought to re- 
from them. Eliphaz here keeps close to the principles 
which he had condemned Job, and, 1. He reproves him for 
himself, and fathers on him many evi] things whic! 
ly inferred thence, ver. 2—13. 11. He persuades him 
le himself before God and to take shame to himself, ver. 
$11. He reads him a long lecture concerning the woeft 
of wicked people, who harden their hearts against God 
the judgments which are prepared for them, ver. 17—35. A 
pd use may be made both of his reproofs (for they are plain) 

of his doctrine (for it is sound), though both the one and 
other are misapplied to Job. 


PXHEN answered Eliphaz the Te- 
i manite, and said, 2 Should a 


st, By the disease of his body.| wise man utter vain knowledge, and 
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fill his belly with the east wind? 3 
Should he reason with unprofitable 
talk? or with speeches wherewith he 
can do no good? 4 Yea, thou castest 
off fear, and restrainest prayer before 

God. 5 For thy mouth uttereth thine 

iniquity, and thou choosest the tongue 

of the crafty. 6 Thine own mouth con- 

demneth thee, and not I: yea, thine 

own lips testify against thee. 7 Aréthou 

the first man that was born? or wast 

thou made before the hills? S Hast 

thou heard the secret of €od? and 

dost thou restrain wisdom to thyself ? 

9 What knowest thou, that we know 

not? what understandest thou, which 

is not in us ? 10 With us are both the 

grayheaded and very aged men, much 

elder than thy father. 11 Are the 

consolations of God small with thee? 

is there any secret thing with thee? 

12 Why doth thine heart carry thee 

away ? and what do thy eyes winkaf, 

13 That thou turnestthy spirit against 

God, and lettest such words go out of 
thy mouth? 14 What is man, that he 

should be clean >? and he which ts born 

of a woman, that he should be ngh- 

teous? 15 Behold, he putteth notrust 
in his saints ; yea, the heavens are not 

clean in his sight. 16 How much more 

abominable and filthy 7s man, which 

drinketh iniquity like water? 

Eliphaz here falls very foul upon Job, 
because he contradicted what he and his col- 
leagues had said, and did not acquiesce in it 
and applaud it, as they expected. Proud 
people are apt thus to take it very much 
amiss if they may not have leave to dictate 
and give law to all about them, and to cen- 
sure those as ignorant and obstinate, and all 
that is naught, who cannot in every thing 
say as they say. Several great crimes Eliphaz 
here charges Job with, only because he would 


ps Job was so clear, and so well satisfied, in the goodness of} not own himself a hypocrite. 


I. He charges him with folly and absurd- 
ity (v. 2, 3), that, whereas he had been re- . 
puted a wise man, he had now quite forfeited 
his reputation; any one would say that his 
wisdom had departed from him, he talked so 
extravagantly and so little to the purpose. 
Bildad began thus (ch. viii. 2), and Zophar, 
ch. xi. 2,3. It is common for angry dispu- 
tants thus to represent one another’s rea- 
sonings as impertinent and ridiculous more 
than there is cause, forgettmg the doom of 
him that calls his brother Raca, and Thou 
foot Itistrue, 1. That there isin the world 


Second address of Eliphaz. 


a great deal of vain knowledge, science falsely 
so called, that is useless, and therefore worth- 
less. 2. That this is the knowledge that puffs 
up, with which men swell in a fond conceit of 
their own accomplishments. 3. ‘That, what- 
ever vain knowledge a man may have in his 
head, if he would be thought a wise man he 
must not utter it, but let it die with himself 
as it deserves. 4. Unprofitable talk is evil 
talk. We must give an account in the great 
day not only for wicked words, but for idle 
words. Speeches therefore which do no 
good, which do no service either to God or 
our neighbour, or no justice to ourselves, 
which are no way to the use of edifying, were 
better unspoken. Those words which are as 
wind, light and empty, especially which are 
as the east wind, hurtful and pernicious, it 
will be pernicious to fill either ourselves or 
others with, for they will pass very ill in the 
account. 5. Vain knowledge or unprofita- 
ble talk ought to be reproved and checked, 
especially in a wise man, whom it worst be- 
comes and who does most hurt by the bad 
example of it. 

II. He charges him with impiety and ir- 
religion (v. 4): ‘‘ Thou castest off fear,” that 
is, ‘the fear of God, and that regard to him 
which thou shouldst have; and then thou 
restrainest prayer”’ See what religion is 
summed up in, fearing God and praying to 
him, the former the most needful principle, 
the latter the most needful practice. Where 
no fear of God is no good isto be expected; 
and those who live without prayer certainly 
live without God in the world. Those who 
restrain prayer do thereby give evidence that 
they cast off fear. Surely those have no re- 
verence of God’s majesty, no dread of his 
wrath, and are in no care about their souls and 
eternity, who make no applications to God 
for his grace. ‘Those who are prayerless are 
fearless and graceless. When the fear of 
God is cast off all sin is let in and a door 
opened to all manner of profaneness. It is 
especially bad with those who have had some 
fear of God, but have now cast it off—have 
been frequent in prayer, but now restrain it. 
How have they fallen! How is their first love 
lost! It denotes a kind of force put upon 
themselves. ‘The fear of God would cleave 
to them, but they throw it off; prayer would 
be uttered, but they restrain it; and, in both, 
they bafile their convictions. ‘Those who 
either omit prayer or straiten and abridge 
themselves in it, quenching the spirit of adop- 
tion and denying themselves the liberty they 
might take in the duty, restrain prayer. 
This is bad enough, but it is worse to restrain 
others from prayer, to prohibit and discou- 
rage prayer, as Darius, Dan. vi. 7. Now, 

1. Eliphaz charges this upon Job, either, 
(1.) As that which was his own practice. He 
thought that Job talked of God with such 
liberty as if he had been his equal, and that he 
charged him so vehemently with hard usage 
of him, and challenged him so often to a fair 
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trial, that he had quite thrown off 
regard tohim. This charg 
and yet wanted not some e ur. 7 
not only to take care th 
and the fear of God, but 
any unwary expressions } 
sion to ae the seek ocean! 
our sincerity and constancy in rel 
(2.) As that which others would 
the doctrine he maintained. “ If 
true” (thinks Eliphaz) “ which Job. 
a man may be thus sorely afflicted an 
be a good man, then farewell all rel 
farewell prayer and the fear of God. 
things come alike to all, and th 
may have the worst treatment in 
every one will be ready to say, It is 
serve God; and what profit is it to | 
ordinances? Mal.iii.14. Verily Ihave cle 
my hands in vain, Ps. Ixxiii. 13,14. Wh 
be honest if the tabernacles of ro 
per? ch. xii. 6. If there be no 
with God (ch. vii. 21), who will fe 
Ps. cxxx. 4. If he laugh at the trial 
innocent (ch. ix. 23), if he be so diffi 
access (ch. ix. 32), who will- pray to. 
Note, It is a piece of injustice whiel 
wise and good men are too often gui 
in the heat of disputation, to charge 
their adversaries those consequences 0 
opinions which are not fairly drawn 
them and which really they abhor. “ 
not doing as we would be done by. _ 
2. Upon this strained innuendo E 
grounds that high charge of impiety ( 
Thy mouth utters thy imquity—teache 
the word is. “Thou teachest others to 
the same hard thoughts of God and 1 
that thou thyself hast.” It is bad 
even the least of the commandments, but 
to teach men so, Matt. v.19. If) 
thought evil, let us lay our hand upe 
mouth to suppress the evil thought 
xxx. 32), and let us by no means” att 
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that is putting an imprimatur to it, 
it with allowance, to the dishonour 
and the damage of others. Obse 
men have cast off fear and prayer thei 
utter iniquity. Those that cease to 
soon learn to do evil. What can 
but all manner of iniquity from 
arm not_themselves with the grace ¢ 
against it? But thou choosest the ton 
the crafty, that is, ‘Thou utterest th 
quity with some show and pretence 
mixing some good words with the b 
tradesmen do with their wares to 
off.” The mouth of iniquity 
so much mischief as it does withot 
tongue of the crafty. The serpent t 
Eve through his subtlety. See Rom 
The tongue of the crafty speaks 
and deliberation; and therefore 
use it may be said to choose it, as 
will serve their, purpose better tl 
tongue of the upright: but it will be 
at last, that honesty is the best policy 
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upon mere surmise (ch. iv. 6, 7), 
has got proof against him from 
courses (v. 6): Thy own mouth 
ee, and not I. But he should have 
that he and his fellows had pro- 
a to say that which now they took 
we of ; and that was not fair. Those 


by themselves, Tit. iii. 11; Luke 
Many a man needs no more oy sink 
for his own tongue to fall upon him. 
. He charges him with intolerable arro- 
nd self-conceitedness. It was a just, 
sonable, and modest demand that Job 
e (ch. xii. 3), Allow that I have under- 
‘as well as you; but see how they 
asion against him: that is miscon- 
, as if he pretended to be wiser than 
an. Because he will not grant to them 
monopoly of wisdom, they will have it 
Deht that he claims it to himself, v.7—9. 
he thought he had the advantage of all 
ind 1. In length of acquaintance with 
orld, which furnishes men with so much 
gore experience: “ Art thou the first 
pthat was born; and, consequently, senior 
us, and better able to give the sense of 
lity and the judgment of the first and 
the wisest and purest, ages? Art 
‘prior to Adam?” So it may be read. 
not he suffer for sin; and yet wilt not 
i, Who art so great a sufferer, own thyself 
inner? Wast thou made before the hills, 
Visdom herself was? Prov. viii. 23, &c. 
God’s counsels, which are as the great 
tains (Ps. xxxvi. 6), and immovable as 
€ erlasting hills, be subject to thy notions 
Dbowto them? Dost thou know more of 
orld than any of us do? No, thou art 
Baetoey even as we are,” ch. viii. 9. 
. In intimacy of acquaintance with God 
: “ Hast thou heard the secret of God? 
; thou pretend to be of the cabinet-coun- 
heaven, that thou canst give better rea- 
than others can for God’s proceedings?” 
are secret things of God, which belong 
us, and which therefore we must not 
d to account for.. Those are daringly 
mptuous who do. He also represents 
.) As assuming to himself such know- 
e as none else had: “ Dost thou restrain 
m to thyself, as if none were wise be- 
des?” Job had said (ch. xiii. 2), What you 
pw, the same do I know also; and now they 
n upon him, according to the usage of 
disputants, who think they have a pri- 
tocommend themselves: What knowest 
we know not? How natural are such 
as these in the heat of argument! But 
sim aple do they look afterwards, upon 
w! (2.) As opposing the stream of 
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2 ty, a venerable name, under the shade 
f which all contending parties strive to 

Iter themselves: “With us are thé gray- 
“od very aged men. v. 10. We have 
s on our side; all tne ancient dor- 


rst duséourse, had proceeded | tors of the chureh are of our opinion.” 


thing soon said, but not so soon proved 
and, when proved, truth is not so soon dis- 


covered and proved by it as most people — 


imagine. David preferred right scripture- 
knowledge before that of-antiquity (Ps. cxix. 


100: I understand more than the ancients, — 


because I keep thy precepts. Or perhaps one 
or more, if not all three; of these friends of 
Job, were older than he (ch. xxxii. 6), and 
therefore they thought he was bound to ac- 
knowledge them to be in the right. This 
also serves contenders to make a noise with 
to very little purpose. If they are older than 
their adversaries, and can say they knew such 
a thing before their opponents were horn, 
this will not serve to justify them in being 
arroga:it and overbearing; for the oldest are 
not always the wisest, ch. xxxii. 9. 

IV. He charges him with a contempt of 
the counsels and comforts that were given 
him by his friends (v. 11): Are the consola- 
tions of God small with thee? 1. Eliphaz 
takes it ill that Job did not value the com- 
forts which he and his friends administered 
to him more than it seems he did, and did 
not welcome every word they said as true and 
important. It is true they had said some 
very good things, but, in their application to 
Job, they were miserable comforters. Note, 
We are apt to think that great and consi- 
derable which we ourselves say, when others 
perhaps with good reason think it small and 
trifling. Paul found that those who seemed 
to be somewhat, yet, in conference, added no- 
thing to him, Gal. ii.-6. 2. He represents 
this as a slight put upon divine consolations 
in general, as if they were of small account 
with him, whereas really they were not. If 
he had not highly valued them, he could not 
have borne up as he did under his sufferings. 
Note, (1.) The consolations of God are not 
in themselves small. Divine comforts are 
great things, that is, the comfort which is 
from God, especially the comfort which is in 
God. (2.) The consolations of God not be- 
ing small in themselves, it is very lamentable 
if they be small with us. It is a great affront 
to God, and an evidence of a degenerate de- 
praved mind, to disesteem and undervalue 


spiritual delights and despise the pleasant 


land. ‘‘ What!” (says Eliphaz) “is there 
any secret thing with thee? Hast thou some 
cordial to support thyself with, that is a 
proprium, an arcanum, that nobody else can 
pretend to, or knows any thing of?” Or, 
“Ts there some secret sin harboured and 
indulged in thy bosom, which hinders the 
operation of divine comforts?” None dis- 
esteem divine comforts but those that secretly 
affect the world and the flesh. 

V. Hecharges him with opposition to God 
himself and to religion (v. 12, 13): “* Why 
doth thy heart carry thee away into,guch in- 
decent irreligious expressions?” No. Every 
man is tempted when he is drawn awuy of his 
own lust, Jam.i. 14. If we fly off ied God 
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and our duty, or fly out into any thing amiss, 
it is our own heart that carries us away. 
thou scornest, thou atone shalt bear it. There 
is a violence, an ungovernable impetus, in 
the turnings of the soul; the corrupt heart 
carries men away, as it were, by force, against 
their convictions. ‘ What is it that thy eyes 
wink at?) Why so careless and mindless of 
what is said to thee, hearing it as if thou wert 
half asleep? Why so scornful, disdaining 
what we say, as if it were below thee to take 
notice of it? What have we said that de- 
serves to be thus slighted—nay, that thou 
turnest thy spirit ugainst God?” It was bad 
that his heart was carried away from God, 
but much worse that it was turned against 
God. But those that forsake God will soon 
break out in open enmity to him. But how 
did this appear? Why, “Thou lettest such 
words go out of thy mouth, reflecting on God, 
and his justice and goodness.” It is the 
character of the wicked that they set their 
mouth against the heavens (Ps. Ixxiii. 9), which 
1s a certain indication that the spirit is turned 
against God. He thought Job’s spirit was 
soured against God, and so turned from what 
it had been, and exasperated at his dealings 
with him. Eliphaz wanted candour and cha- 
rity, else he would not have put such a harsh 
construction upon the speeches of one that 
had such a settled reputation for piety and 
was now in temptation. This was, in effect, 
to give the cause on Satan’s side, and to own 
that Job had done as Satan said he would, 
had cursed God to his face. 

VI. He charges him with justifying him- 
self to such a degree as even to deny his 
share in the common corruption and pollution 
of the, human nature (v. 14); What is man, 
that he should be clean? that is, that he should 
pretend to be so, or that any should expect 
to find him so. What is he that is born of a 
woman, a sinful woman, that he should be 
righteous? Note, 1. Righteousness is clean- 
ness; it makes us acceptable to God and easy 
to ourselves, Ps. xviii. 24. 2. Man, in his 
fallen state, cannot pretend to be clean and 
righteous before God, either to acquit him- 
self to God’s justice or recommend himself 
to his favour. 3. He is to be adjudged un- 
clean and unrighteous because born of a 
woman, from whom he derives a corrupt 
nature, which is both his guilt and his pol- 
lution. With these plain truths Eliphaz thinks 
to convince Job, whereas he had just now 
said the same (ch. xiv. 4): Who can bring a 
clean thing out of an unclean? But does it 
therefore follow that Job is a hypocrite, and 
a wicked man, which is all that he denied? 
By no means. Though man, as born of a 
woman, is not clean, yet, as born again of 
the Spirit, he is clean. 4. Further to evince 
this he here shows, (1.) That the brightest 
creatures are imperfect and impure before 
God, v.15. God places no confidence in 
saints and angels; he employs both, but trusts 
neither with his service, without giving them 
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If|as knowing they are ate 


fresh supplies of strength om 


selves, neither more nor be 
makes them. He takes no con 

the heavens themselves. How pure | 
they seem to us, in his eye th have mi 
speck and many a flaw: The a 
clean in his sight. If the stars (sa 

have no light in the sight of t a sun +: 
light has the sun in the sight of God 
Isa. xxiv. 23. (2.) That man is much? 
so (v. 16): How much more abominable 
filthy is man! If saints are not to be trus 
much less sinners. If the heavens are 
pure, which are as God made them, 
less man, who is degenerated. Re 
abominable and filthy in the sight 
and if ever he repent he is so im his « 
sight, and therefore he abhors himself. ” 
is an odious thing, it makes men hai 
The body of sin is so, and is therefo e : 
a dead body, a loathsome thing. 
a filthy thing, and enough to aes 
sick, to see a man eating swine’s foo 
drinking some nauseous and offensive s 
Such is the filthiness of man that he d 
iniquity (that abominable thing which 
Lord hates) as greedily, and with as m 
pleasure, as aman drinks water when’ 
thirsty. It is his constant drink; it i 
tural to sinners to commit iniquity. It 
tifies, but does not satisfy, the appetit 
the old man. It is like water to a man 
dropsy. The more men sin the more 
would sin. ; bre 


17 Iwill shave thee, hear me; 
that which I have seen I will dec 
18 Which wise men have told 4 
their fathers, and have not hid @# 
Unto whom alone the earth was gi 
and no stranger passed among fh 
20 The wicked: man travyaile! 
pain all his days, and: the num 
years is hidden to the oppressor. 
A dreadful sound is in his “a ‘ 
prosperity the destroyer shall o 
upon him. 22 He believeth 
he shall return out of darknes 
he is waited for of the sword. 38 
wandereth abroad for bread, s 
Where ts it? he knoweth that the 
of darkness is ready at his d 
Trouble and anguish shall make 
afraid ; they shall prevail against. 
as a king ready to the battle. + 
he stretcheth out his hand 
God, and strengtheneth himse 
the Almighty. 26 He runneth 
him, even on his neck, upon the! 
bosses of his bualdan Ce ye 
he covereth his face with his 
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he dwelleth in desolate cities, 
m houses which no man inhabit- 
hich are ready to become heaps. 


# é shall not be rich, neither shall 
; substance continue, neither shall 
yo) ong the perfection thereof upon 
rth. 30 He shall not depart out 
kness; the flame shall dry u 

us branches, and by the breath of his 
jouth shall he go away. 31 Let not 
him that is deceived trust in vanity : 
nity shall be his recompence. 
132 1t shall be accomplished before 
“time, and his branch shall not be 
en. 33 He shall shake off his un- 
je grape as the vine, and shall cast 
flower as the olive. 34 For the 
regation of hypocrites shall be 
olate, and fire shall consume the 
bernacles of bribery. 35 They con- 
mischief, and bring forth vanity, 


| their belly prepareth deceit. 
Eliphaz, having reproved Job for his an- 
ers, here comes to maintain his own thesis, 
n which he built his censure of Job. His 
jon is that those who are wicked are cer- 
miserable, whence he would infer that 
whoare miserable are certainly wicked, 
at therefore Job was so. Observe, 
His solemn preface to this discourse, in 
he bespeaks Job’s attention, which he 
little reason to expect, he having given 
e heed to and put so little value upon 
at Job had said (v 17): “I will show thee 
t which is worth hearing, and not reason, 
thou dost, with unprofitable talk.” Thus 
are men, when they condemn the reason- 
of others, to commend their own. He 
ses to teach him, 1. From his own 
ence and observation: “That which I 
myself seen, in divers instances, I will ) 
flare.” It is of good use to take notice of | 
the providences of God concerning the child- 
: men, from which many a good lesson 
‘be learned. What good observations 
we made, and have found benefit by 
yes, we should be ready to communi- 
for the benefit of others; and we may 
Kk boldly when we declare what we have 
2. From the wisdom of the ancients 
3): Which wise men have told from their 
hers. Note, The wisdom and learning of 
lerns are very much derived from those 
ancients. Good children will learn a 
leal from their good parents ; and what 
e learned from our ancestors we must 
ait to our posterity and not hide from 
enerations fo come See Ps. Ixxviii. 
If the threadzof the knowledge of 
es be cut off by the carelessness of 
nothing be done to preserve it pure 
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th collops of fat on his flanks. fand entire, all that succeed fare the worse. 


Second address of Eliphaz. 


The authorities Eliphaz vouched were au- 
thorities indeed, men of rank and figure (v. 
19), unto whom alone the earth was given, and” 
therefore you may suppose them favourites 


of Heaven and best capable of making ob- ~ 


servations concerning the affairs of this earth. 


The dictates of wisdom come with advantage _ 


from those who are in places of dignity and 
power, as Solomon; yet there is a wisdom 
which none of the princes of this world knew, 
¥ Cor i. 7, 8. ) 

II. The discourse itself. He here aims to~ 
show, 

1. That those who are wise and good do 
ordinarily prosper in this world. This he 
only hints at (v. 19), that those of whose 
mind he was were such as had the earth 
given to them, and to them only; they en- 
joyed it entirely and peaceably, and no 
stranger passed among them, either to share 
with them or give disturbance to them. Job 
had said, The earth is given into the hand of 
the wicked, ch. ix. 24. “No,” says Eliphaz, 
“it is given into the hands of the saints, and 
runs along with the faith committed unto them; 
and they are not robbed and plundered by 


strangers and enemies making inroads upon ~ 


them, as thou art by the Sabeans and Chal- 
deans.” But because many of God’s people 
have remarkably prospered in this world, as 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, it does not 
therefore follow that those who are crossed 
and impoverished, as Job, are not God’s 
people. 

2. That wicked people, and particularly 
oppressors and tyrannizing rulers, are sub- 


ject to continual terrors, live very uncom- 


fortably, and perish very miserably. On this 
head he enlarges, showing that even those 
who impiously dare God’s judgments yet 
cannot but dread them and will feel them at 
last. He speaks in the singular number— 
the wicked man, meaning (as some think) 
Nimrod, or perhaps Chedorlaomer, or some 
such mighty hunter before the Lord. I fear 
he meant Job himself, whom he expressly 
charges both with the tyranny and with the 
timorousness here described, ch. xxii. 9, 10. 
Here he thinks the application easy, and that 


Job might, in this description, as im a glass, ~ 


see his own face. Now, 

(1.} Let us see how he describes the sin- 
ner who lives thus miserably. He does not 
begin with that, but brings it in as a reason 
of his doom, v. 25—28. It is no ordinary — 
sinner, but one of the first rate, an oppressor 
(v. 20), a blasphemer, and a persecutor, one 
that neither fears God nor regards man. [1.] 
He bids defiance to God, and to his autho- 
rity and power, v. 25. Tell him of the 
divine law, and its obligations; he breaks 
those bonds asunder, and will not have, no, 
not him that made him, to restrain him or 
rule over him. ‘Tell him of the divine wrath, 


and its terrors; he bids the Almighty do his 


worst, he will have his will. he will haye his 
258 
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way, in spite of him, and will not be con- 
trolled by law, or conscience, or the notices 
of a judgment to come. He stretches out as 
hand against God, in defiance of him and of 
the power of his wrath. God is indeed out 
of his reach, but he stretches out his hand 
against him, to show that, if it were in his 
power, he would ungod him. This applies 
tothe audacious impiety of some sinners who 
are really haters of God (Rom. i. 30), and 
whose carnal mind is not only an enemy to 
him, but enmity itself, Rom. vii. 7. But, 
alas! the sinner’s malice is as impotent as 
it is impudent; -what can he do? He 
strengthens himself (he would be valiant, so 
some read it) against the Almighty. He 
thinks with his exorbitant despotic power to 
change times and laws (Dan. vii. 25), and, in 
spite of Providence, to carry the day for ra- 
pine and wrong, clear of the check of con- 
science. Note, It is the prodigious madness 
of presumptuous sinners that they enter the 
lists with Omnipotence. Woe unto him that 
strives with his Maker. That is generally 
taken for a further description of the smner’s 
daring presumption (v. 26): He runs upon 
him, upon God himself, in a direct opposi- 
tion to him, to his precepts and providences, 
even upon his neck, as a desperate combatant, 
when he finds himself an unequal match for 
his adversary, flies in his face, though, at 
the same time, he falls on his sword’s point, 
or the sharp spike of his buckler. Sinners, 
in general, run from God; but the presump- 
tuous sinner, who sins with a high hand, 
runs upon him, fights against him, and bids 
defiance to him; and it is easy to foretel 
what will be the issue. [2.] He wraps him- 
self up in security and sensuality (v. 27): 
He covers his face with his fatness. ‘This 
signifies beth the pampering of his flesh 
with daily delicious fare and the hardening 
of his heart thereby against the judgments of 
God. Note, The gratifying of the appetites 
of the body, feeding and feasting that to the 
full, often turns to the damage of the soul 
and its interests. Why is God forgotten and 
slighted, but because the belly is made a god 
of and happiness placed in the delights of 
sense? Those that fill themselves with wine 
and strong drink abandon all that is serious 
and flatter themselves with hopes that to- 
morrow shall be as this day, Isa. lvi. 12. 
Woe to those-that are thus at ease in Zion, 
Amos vi. 1, 3, 4; Luke xii. 19. The fat 
that covers his face makes him look bold and 
haughty, and that which covers his flanks 
makes him lie easy and soft, and feel little; 
but this will prove poor shelter against the 
darts of God’s wrath. [3.] He enriches him- 
self with the spoils of all about him, v. 28. 
He dwells in cities which he himself has 
made desolate by expelling the inhabitants 
out of them, that he might be placed alone 
in them, Isa. v.8 Proud and cruel men 
take a strange pleasure in ruins, when they 
are of their own making, in destroying evties 
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(Ps. ix. 6) and triumphing in the des 
since they cannot make Thess Hiteie 
by making them ready to become he 
frightening the inhabitants out 
Note, Those that aim to engross t 
to themselves, and grasp at all, lose 
fort of all, and make themselves mise 
in the midst of all. How does this 
gain his point, and make himself maste 
cities that have all the marks of antig 
upon them? We are told (wv. 35) 
does it by malice and falsehood, 
chief ingredients of his wickedness y 
a liar and a murderer from the beg: 
They conceive mischief, and then they ¢ 
it by preparing deceit, pretending to pr 
those whom they design to subdue, 
making leagues of peace the more effect 
to carry on the operations of war. F 
such wicked men God deliver all good 

(2.) Let us see now what is the mi 
condition of this wicked man, both 
ritual and temporal judgments. “* 

[1.] His inward peace is continually 
turbed. He seems to those about 
easy, and they therefore envy him an 
themselves in his condition; but he | 
knows what is in men tells us that a wie 
man has so little comfort and satisfactio 
his own breast that he is rather to be p 
than envied. First, His own conscient 
cuses him, and with the pangs and throe 
that he travaileth in pain all his days, v. 
He is continually uneasy at the thoug 
the cruelties he a been guilty of and 
blood in which he has imbrued his ha 
His sins stare him in the face at every 
Diri conscia facti mens habet attonitos— 
scious guilt astonishes and confounds, 
condly, He is vexed at the uncertaint 
continuance of his wealth and power: 
number of years is hidden to the oppress 
knows, whatever he pretends, that th 
not last always, and has reason to fé 
they will not last long, and this he f 
Thirdly, He is under a certain fearful 
ation of judgment and fiery indignation 
x. 27), which puts him into, and kee) 
in, a continual terror and constern 
that he dwells with Cain in the land 
or commotion (Gen. iv. 16), and is m 
Pashur, Magor-missabib —a_ terror 
about, Jer. xx. 3,4. A dreadful sown 
his ears, v. 21. He knows that both 
and earth are incensed against him, that 
is angry with him and that all the 
hates him; he has done nothing to mak 
peace with either, and therefore he th 
that every one who meets him will slay 
Gen. iv. 14. Orhe is like a man ab 
for debt, who thinks every man a bai 
eame in, at first, with sin (Gen. ili. 
still attends it. Even in prosperity 
prehensive that the destroyer will 
him, either some destroying angel S 
God to avenge his quarrel or some 
iniured subjects who will be 
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Those who are the terror of the 
the land of the living usually go 
to the pit (Ezek. xxxii. 25), the 
on of which makes them a terror to 
yes. This is further set forth (v. 22): 
in his own apprehension, waited for 
d; for he knows that he who killeth 
2 sword must be killed with ihe sword, 
iii. 10. A guilty conscience repre- 
yto the sinner a flaming sword turning 
way (Gen. iii. 24) and himself ine- 
running on it. Again (v. 23): He 
that the day of darkness (or the night 
Aness rather) is ready at his hand, that 
pointed to him and cannot be put by, 
it is hastening on apace and cannot be 
ff. This day of darkness is something 
nd death; it is that day of the Lord 
h to all wicked people will be darkness 
“not light and in which they will be 
d to utter, endiess, darkness. Note, 
wicked pecpie, though they seem se- 
have already received the sentence of 
th, eternal death, within themselves, and 
ly see hell gaping for them. No marvel 
tit follows (v. 24), Trouble and anguish 
at inward tribulation and anguish of soul 
of Rom. ii. 8, 9, which are the effect 
God’s indignation and wrath fastening 
‘the conscience) shall make him afraid 
of worse to come. What is the hell before 
ifthisbethehellwithinhim? Andthough 
yuld fain shake off his fears, drink them 
y, and jest them away, it will not do; 
shall prevail against him, and over- 
him, as a king ready to the battle, with 
ees too strong to be resisted. He that 
ald keep his peace, let him keep a good 
science. Fourthly, If at any time he be 
ble, he despairs of getting out (v. 22): 
lieveth not that he shall return out of 
tness, but he gives himself up for gone 
fost in an endless night. Good men ex- 
t light at evening time, light out of dark- 
'; but what reason have those to expect 
hey shall return out of the darkness of 
ible who would not return from the dark- 
s of sin, but went on in it ? Ps. lxxxii. 5. 
}is the misery of damned sinners that they 
they shall never return out of that ut- 
darkness, nor pass the gulf there fixed. 
He perplexes himself with conti- 
| care, especially if Providence ever so 
e frown upon him, v. 23. Such a dread 
is of poverty, and such a waste does he 
rn upon his estate, that he is already, in 
own imagination, wandering abroad for 
id, going a begging for a meal’s meat, and 
, Where is it? The rich man, in his 
ance, cried out, What shall Ido ? Luke 
17. Perhaps he pretends fear of want- 
is an excuse of his covetous practices ; 
justly may he be brought to this ex- 
ty at last.. We read of those who were 

, but have hired out themselves for bread 
. 5), which this sinner will not do. 

t dig ; he is too fat (v. 27): but to 
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beg he may well be ashamed. See Ps. cix : 
10. David never saw the righteous. so fai 
forsaken as to beg their bread; for, verily 

they shall be fed by the charitable unasked, 

Ps. xxxvii. 3, 25. But the wicked want it, 

and cannot expect it should be readily given 
them. How should those find mercy who 
never showed mercy? 

{2.] His outward prosperity will soon 

come to an end, and all his confidence and 

all his comfort will come to an end with 

it. How can he prosper when God runs 
upon him? so some understand that, v. 26. 
Whom God runs upon he will certainly 

run down; for when he judges he will 
overcome. See how the judgments of God 
cross this worldly wicked man in all his 
cares, desires, and projects, and so complete 
his misery. First, He is in care to get, but 
he shall not be rich, v.29. His own covet- = 
ous mind keeps him from being truly rich. _ 
He 1s not rich that has not enough, and he 
has not enough that does not think he has. 

It is contentment only that is great gain. ¥ 
Providence remarkably keeps some from be- 
ing rich, defeating their enterprises, breaking 
their measures, and keeping them always he- 
hind-hand. Many that get much by fraud 
and injustice, yet do not grow rich: it goes ~ 
as it comes; it is got by one sin and spent 
upon another. Secondly, He is in care to 
keep what he has got, but in vain: His sub- 
stance shall not continue ; it will dwindle and” 
come to nothing. God blasts it, and what 
came up in a night perishes ina night. Wealth 
gotten by vanity will certainly be diminish- 
ed. Some have themselves lived to see the 
ruin of those estates which have been raised 
by oppression; but, where this is not the 
case, that which is left goes with a curse to 
those who succeed. De male quesitis viz 
gaudet tertius heres—Ill-gotten property will 
scarcely be enjoyed by the third generation. 
He purchases estates to him and his heirs for 
ever; but to what purpose? He shall not | 
prolong the perfection thereof upon the earth; . 
neither the credit nor the comfort of his 
riches shall be prolonged; and, when those 
are gone, where is the perfection of them? 
How indeed can we expect the perfection of 
any thing to be prolonged upon the earth, 
where every thing is transitory, and we soon 
see the end of all perfection? Thirdly, He bs 
is in care to leave what he has got and kept- 
to his children after him. But in this he is 
crossed; the branches of his family shall 
perish, in whom he hoped to live and flourish 
and to have the reputation of making them 
all great men. They shall not be green, v. 32. 
The flame shall dry them up, v.30. He shall 
shake them off as blossoms that never knit, 
or as the unripe grape, v.33. They shall die 
in the beginning of their days and never come 
to maturity. Many a man’s family is ruined 


by his iniquity. Fourthly, He is in care to % 
enjoy it a great while himself; but in that = 
also he is crossed. 1. He may perhapshe = 
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taken from it (v.30): By the breath of God's 
mouth shall he go away, and leave his ‘wealth 
to others; that is, by God’s wrath, which, 
like a stream of brimstone, kindles the fire 
that devours him (Isa. xxx. 33), or by, his 
word; he speaks, and it is done immediately. 
This night thy soul shall be required of thee ; 
and so the wicked is driven away in his wick- 
edness, the worldling in his worldliness.. 2. 
It may perhaps be taken from him, and fly 
away like an eagle towartls heaven: It shall 
be accomplished.(or cut off) before his time 
(v. 32); that is, he shall survive his prospe- 
rity, and see himself stripped of it. Fufthly, 
He is in care, when he is in trouble, how to 
get out of it (not how to get good by it); but 
in this also he is crossed Ww. 30): He shall 
not depart out of darkness. .When he begins 
to fall, like Haman, all men say, “ Down 
with him.” It was said of him (v. 22), He 
believeth not that he shall return out of dark- 
ness. He frightened himself with the per- 
petuity of his calamity, and God also. shall 
choose his delusions and bring his fears upon 
him (Isa. Ixvi. 4), as he did upon Israel, Num. 
xiv. 28. God says Amen to his distrust and 
despair. Sixthly, He is'in care to secure his 
partners, and hopes to secure himself by his 
partnership with them; but that is in vain 
too, v. 34, 35. The congregation of them, 
the whole confederacy, they and all their ta- 
bernacles, shall be desolate and’ consumed 
with fire. Hypocrisy and. bribery are. here 
charged upon them ; that is, deceitful dealing 
both with God and man—God affronted.un- 
der colour of religion, man wronged under 
colour of justice. It is impossible that these 
should end well. Though hand join in. hand 
for the support of these perfidious practices, 
yet shall not the wicked go unpunished. 

(3.) The use and application of all this, 
Will the prosperity of presumptuous sinners 
end thus miserably? Then (v. 31) let not 
him that is deceived trust in vanity. Let. the 
mischiefs which befal others be our warnings, 
and let not us rest on that broken reed which 
always failed those who leaned on it... [1.] 
Those who trust to their sinful ways of 
getting wealth trust in vanity, and vanity 
will be their recompence, for. they shall not 
get what they expected. Their arts will de- 
ceive them and perhaps ruin them in this 
world. [2.] Those who trust to their wealth 
when they have gotten it, especially to the 
wealth they have gotten dishonestly, trust in 
vanity ; for it will yield them no_satisfaction. 
The guilt that cleaves to it will ruin the joy 
of it. They sow the wind, and will reap the 
whirlwind, and will own at length, with the 
utmost confusion, that a deceived heart turned 
them aside, and that they cheated themselves 
with a lie in their right hand. 
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This chapter vegins Job’s reply to that discourse of Eliphaz which 
we had in the foregoing chapter; it is but the second part of the 
sume song of lamentation with which he had hefore bemoaned 
himself, and is set to the same melancholy tune. I, He up- 
braids his friends with their unkind usage of bim, yer.1—d. Tf. 
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He represents his. own case as ye depl . 
ver, 6—16. f1l. He still holds fai HN 
which he appeals to God's viphtta ud 


udgynent, 
teous censures of his bes: 9 y / | ia 
HEN Job answered and : 

I have heard many’such th 
miserable comforters’ are ye / 
Shall vain words have an én 
what emboldeneth thee that 
swerest ?4 I also could speak a: 
do: if your soul were in my so 
stead, 1 could heap up words agai 
you, and shake mine head at u 
But I would strengthen you wit 
mouth, and the moving of my | 
should assuage your grief. 

Both Job and his, friends took the 
way that disputants commonly take, 
is to undervalue one another’s. sen 
wisdom, and management. — The ke 
saw of contention is drawn the 
grows ; and the beginning of this so 
is as the letting forth of water ; , he ofc 
it off before it be meddled with. 
represented Job’s discourses as idle. 
profitable, and nothing to the p 00 
Job here gives his the’ same charac er. 
who are free in passing such censure: 
expect to have them retorted ; it is 
endless but cut bono?—what goo 
do? It will stir up men’s passions, b 
never convince their judgments, nor s: 
in a clear light. . Job here reproves 
1. For needless repetitions (v. rR ! 
heard many such things. ah tell me 
but what I knew before, nothing 
you yourselves have before sai 
nothing new; it is the same thing 
over again.” This Job thinks as ¢ 
of his patience as almost any of h 
The inculcating of the same thin 
an adversary is indeed provoking 
seous, but by’a teacher it is often n 
and must not be grievous to the 
whom precept must be upon 3 ai 
upon line. Many things we have heard 
it is good for us to hear again, that 
understand and remember thes 
be more affected with them ar 
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thd’ 
by them. 2. For unskilful applicat 
came with a design to comfort him, butt 


more grievous.” The patient’ 
indeed when. his medicines are Pp 
his physicians his worst disease. ¥ 
says here of his friends is true of all 
in comparison with God, and, one 
other, we shall be made to see‘it 2 p 
that miserable comforters are they all. V 
we are under convictions of sin, terrol 
conscience, and the arrests of d { 


ed Spirit that can comfort 
y; all others, without him, do it 
and sing songs to a heavy heart, 
se. 3. For endless impertinence. 
that vain words might have an end, 
vain, it were well that they were 
n, and the sooner they are ended 
. Those who are so wise as to 
‘the purpose will be so wise as to 
en they have said enough of a thing 
it is time to break off. 4. For 
ss obstinacy. What emboldeneth thee, 
| thou answerest ? It is a great piece of 
afiden se, and unaccountable, to charge 
with those crimes which we. cannot 
¢ upon them, to pass a judgment on 
spiritual state upon the view of their 
d condition, and to re-advance those 
tions which have been again and again 
ed, as Eliphaz did. 5. For the viola- 
|of the sacred laws of friendship, doing 
his brother as he would not have been 
yy and as his brother would not have 
yhim. ‘This is a cutting reproof, and 
affecting, v. 4,5. (1.) He desires his 
in imagination, for a little while, to 
e conditions with him, to put their 
in his soul’s stead, to suppose them- 
mreeny like him and him at ease like 
his was no absurd or foreign sup- 

on, but what might quickly become 
im fact. So strange, so sudden, fre- 
ently, are the vicissitudes of human affairs, 
7 such the turns of the wheel, that the 
s soon change places. Whatever our 
ren’s sorrows are, we ought by sym- 
to make them our own, because we 
"not how soon they may be so, (2.) 
represents the unkindness of their con- 
towards him, by showing what he could 
9 them if they were in his condition: I 
id speak as you do. It is an easy thing to 
e upon those that are down, and to 
fault with what those say that are in ex- 
ty of pain and affliction: ‘I could heap 
mds against you, as you do against me; 
how would you like it? how would you 
it?” .(3. He shows, them what they 
hould do, by telling them what in that case 
would do (vw. 5): ‘‘I would strengthen you, 
say all I could to assuage your grief, but 
ing to aggravate it.’ It is natural to 
ers to think what they would do if the 
s were turned. . But perhaps our hearts 
“deceive us; we know not what we should 
We find it easier to discern the reason- 
leness and importance of a command when 
have occasion to claim the benefit of jit 
when we have occasion to do,the duty 
- See what is the duty we owe to our 
n in their affliction. [1,] Weshould 
do all we»can to strengthen them, 
ting to. them such considerations as 
per to -encourage their confidence in 
id and:-to support their sinking spirits. 
and patience are the strength of the 
ed; whatever helps these graces con- 
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The reply of Job to Eliphaz. 
firms the feeble knees. [2.] To assuiagé their 
grief—the causes of their grief, if possible 
or at least their resentment of those causes. 
Good words cost nothing ; but they may be 
of good service to those that are in sorrow, 
not only as it is some comfort to them to 
see their friends concerned for them, but 
as they may be so reminded of that which, 
through the prevalency of grief, was forgot- 
ten. Though hard words (we say) break no 
bones, yet kind words may help to make 
broken bones rejoice; and those have the 
tongue of the learned that know how to speak 
a word in season to the weary. 

6 Though I speak, my grief is not 
assuaged : and though I forbear, what 
am I eased ? 7 But now he hath made 
me weary: thou hast made desolate 
all my company. 8 And thou hast 
filled me with wrinkles, which is a wit- 
ness against me: and my learness 
rising up in me beareth witness to my 
face. 9 He teareth me in his wrath, 
who hateth me: he gnasheth upon me 
with his teeth ; mine enemy sharpen- _ 
eth his eyes upon me. 10 They have 
gaped upon me with their mouth; 
they have smitten me upon the cheek 
reproachfully ; they have gathered 
themselves together against me. 11 
God hath delivered me to the ungod- 
ly, and turned me over into the hands 
of the wicked. 12 I was at ease, but 
he hath broken me asunder : he hath 
also taken me by my neck, and shaken 
me to pieces, and set me up for his 
mark. 13 His archers compass me 
round about, he cleaveth my reins 
asunder, and doth not spare; he pour- 
eth out my gall upon the ground, 14 
He breaketh me with breach upon 
breach, he runneth upon me like a 
giant. 15 I have sewed sackcloth upon 
my skin, and defiled my horn in the 
dust. 16 My face is foul with weep- 
ing, and on my eyelids is the shadow 
of death. 

Job’s complaint is here as bitter as any 
where in all his discourses,and he is at a stand 
whether to smother it or to give it yent- 
Sometimes the one and sometimes the other 
is a relief to the afflicted, according as the 
temper or the.circumstances are; but Job 
found help by neither, v..6.. 1. Sometimes 
giving vent to grief gives.ease; but, “ Though 
I speak” (says Job), ‘““my grief is not as- 
suaged, my spirit is never the lighter for the 
pouring out of my complaint; nay, what I 
speak is so misconstrued as to be turned 


Grievances of Job. 


to the aggravation of my grief.” 2. At 
other times keeping silence makes the trou- 
ble the easier and the sooner forgotten; but 
(says Job) though I forbear 1 am never the 
nearer; what um I eased? If he complained 
he was censured as passionate; if not, as 
sullen. If he maintained his integnty, that 
was his crime; if he made no answer to 
their accusations, his silence was taken for a 
confession of his guilt. 

Here is a doleful representation of Job’s 
grievances. O what reason have we to bless 
God that we are not making such com- 
plaints! He complains, 

I. That his family was scattered (v. 7): 
“* He hath made me weary, weary of speaking, 
weary of forbearing, weary of my friends, 
weary of life itself; my journey through the 
world proves so very uncomfortable that I 
am quite tired with it.” This made it as 
tiresome as any thing, that all his company 
was made desolate, his children and servants 
being killed and the poor remains ef his great 
household dispersed. The company of good 
people, that used to meet at his house for 
religious worship, was now scattered, and he 
spent his sabbaths in silence and solitude. 
He had company indeed, but such as he 
would rather have been without, for they 
seemed to triumph in his desolation. If 
lovers and friends are put far from us, we 
must see and own God’s hand in it, making 
our company desolate. 

II. That his body was worn away with 
diseases and pains, so that he had become a 
perfect skeleton, nothing but skin and bones, 
v. 8. His face was furrowed, not with age, 
but sickness: Thou hast filled me with wrin- 
kles. His flesh was wasted with the run- 
ning of his sorc boils, so that his leanness rose 
up in him, that is, his bones, that before were 
not seen, stuck out, ch. xxxill. 21. These 
are called witnesses against him, witnesses of 
God’s displeasure against him, and such wit- 
nesses as his friends produced against him 
to prove him a wicked man. Or, “ They 
are witnesses for me, that my complaint is 
not causeless,” or ‘witnesses to me, that I 
am adying man, and must be gone shortly.” 

III. That his enemy was a terror to him, 
threatened him, frightened him, looked 
sternly upon him, and gave all the indica- 
tions of rage against him (v. 9): He tears 
me in his wrath. But who is this enemy? 
1. Eliphaz, who showed himself very much 
exasperated against him, and perhaps had 
expressed himself with such marks of indig- 
nation as are here mentioned: atleast, what 
he said tore Job’s good name and thun- 
dered nothing but terror to him; his eyes 
were sharpened to spy out matter of re- 
ee against Job, and very barbarously 
both he and the rest of them used him. Or, 
2. Satan. He was his enemy that hated him, 
and perhaps, by the divine permission, ter- 
tified him with apparitions, as (some think) 
he terrified our Sariour, which put him into 
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his agonies in the gar 
aimed to make him « 
improbable that this is the e 
Or, (3.) God himself. If we u 
of him, the expressions are indeed 
any he used. God hates none of | 
tures ; but Job’s melancholy did thr 
sent to him the terrors of the Almi 
nothing can be more grievous to a 
than to apprehend God to be his 
the wrath of a king be as messengi 
death, what is the wrath of the Ki 
kings ! 
IV. That all about him were abusiy 
him, v. 10. They came upon him with 
mouth to devour him, as if they we C 
low him alive, so terrible were their th 
and so scornful was their conduct to- 
They offered him all the indignities” 
could invent, and even smote him o7 
cheek ; and herein many were confed 
They gathered themselves together ag 
him, even the abjects, Ps. xxxv. 15. He 
Job was a type of Christ, as many of 
ancients make him: these very express 
are used in the predictions of his suffe 
Ps. xxii. 13, They gaped upon me with | 
mouths ; and (Mic. v. 1), They shall smi 
Judge of Israel with a rod upon the ¢ 
which was literally fulfilled, Matt. xxy 
How were those increased that trouk 
V. That God, instead of delive 
out of their hands, as he hoped, deliy 
him into their hands (v. 11): He hath tu 
me over into the hands of the wicked. “ 
could have had no power against him 
had not been given them from above. 
therefore looks beyond them to God 
gave them their commission, as David 
when Shimei cursed him; but he 
strange, and almost thinks it hard, th 
should have power against him who 
God’s enemies as much as his. God se 
times makes use ef wicked men as h 
to one another (Ps. xvii. 13) and hisr 
his own children, Isa. x. 5. Herein also 
was a type of Christ, who was delivered 
wicked hands, to be crucified and s 
the determinate counsel and fore-knowl 
of God, Acts ii. 23. Z 
VI. That God not only delivered him 
the hands of the wicked, but took him 
his own hands too, into which it is a fea 
thing to fall (v.12): “I was at ease iv 
comfortable enjoyment of the gifts of Ge 
bounty, not fretting and uneasy, as s¢ 
are in the midst of their prosperity, 7 
thereby provoke God to strip them; yel 
has broken me asunder, put me upon 
rack of pain, and torn me limb from lim 
God, in afflicting him, had seemed, 
if he were furious. ‘Though fury is no 
God, he thought it was, when he took 
by the neck (as a strong man in a pass 
would take a child) and shook him to pie 
triumphing in the irresistible power he 
to do what he would with him. 2. As} 
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“He has distinguished me 
of mankind by this hard usage 
has set me up for his mark, the 
ch he is pleased to let fly all his 
at me they are directed, and they 
, by chance; against me they are 
asif J were the greatest sinner of all 
of the east or were singled out to 
When God set him 
mark his archers presently com- 
im round. God has archers at com- 
who will be sure to hit the mark that 
up. Whoever are our enemies, we 
ok upon them as God’s zrchers, and 
i directing the arrow. It is the Lord ; 
do what scemeth him good. 3. As if 
-eruel, and his wrath as relentless as 
was resistless. As if he contrived 
puch him in tie tenderest part, cleaving 
reims asunder with acute pains; perhaps 

wwere nephritic pains, those of the stone, 
je in the region of the kidneys. As 
he had no mercy in reserve for him, he 
S not spare nor abate any thing of the 
nity. And as if he aimed at nothing 
death, and his death in the midst of 
st grievous tortures: He pours out 
upon the ground, as when men have 
wild beast, and killed it, they open 
and pour out the gall with a loathing of 
He thought his blood was poured out, 
if it were not only not precious, but nau- 
s. 4. As if he were unreasonable and 
able in his executions (v. 14): “‘ He 
hk me with breach upon breach, follows 
th one wound after another.” So his 
les came at first; while one messenger 
eyil tidings was speaking another came: 
so it was still; new boils were rising 
ry day, so that he had no prospect of the 
[of his troubles. Thus he thought that 
d ran upon him like a giant, whom he 
not possibly stand before or confront ; 
giants of old ran down all their poor 
ours, and were too hard for them. 
Even good men, when they are in 
and extraordinary troubles, have much 
mot to entertain hard thoughts of God. 
fil. That he had divested himself of all 
nour, and all his comfort, in compli- 
with the afflicting providences that sur- 
ed him. Some can lessen their own 
les by concealing them, holding their 
as high and putting on as good a face 
syer; but Jol could not do so: he re- 
‘the impressions of them, and, as one 
penitent and truly patient, he humbled 
f under the mighty hand of God, v. 
_ 1. He now laid aside all his orna- 
and soft clothing, consulted not either 
e or finery in his dress, but sewed 
h upon his skin; that clothing he 
good enough for such a defiled dis- 
ed body as he had. Silks upon sores, 
gres, he thought, would be unsuit- 
ekcloth would be more becoming. 
re fond indeed of gay clothing that 
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Testimony of conscier 
will not be weaned from it by sickness and 
old age, and, as Job was (v. 8), by wrinkle, 
and leanness. Henot only put on sackcloth 
but sewed it on, as one that resolved to con- 
tinue his humiliation as long as the afflic. 
tion continued. 2. He imsisted not upon any 
points of honour, but humbled himself under 
humbling providences: He defiled his horn in 
the dust, and refused the respect that used to 
be paid to his dignity, power, and eminency. 
Note, When God brings down our condition, 
that should bring down our spirits. Better 
lay the horn in the dust than lift it up in 
contradiction to the designs of Providence 
and have it broken at last. Eliphaz had re- 
presented Job as high and haughty, and un- 
humbled under his affliction. ‘‘ No,” says 
Job, “I know better things; the dust is 
now the fittest place for me.’’ 3. He ba- 
nished mirth as utterly unseasonable, and 
set himself to sow in tears (v. 16): “ My face 
is foul with weeping so constantly fcr my 
| sins, for God’s displeasure against me, and 
for my friends’ unkindness: this has brought 


a shadow of death upon my eyelids.” He — 


had not only wept away all his beauty, but 
almost wept his eyes out. In this also he 
was a type of Christ, who was a man of sor- 
}rows, and much in tears, and pronounced 
those blessed that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted. 

17 Not for any injustice in mine 
hands: also my prayer is pure. 13 O 
earth, cover not thou my blood, and 
let my cry have no place. 19 Also 
now, behold, my witness zs in heaven, 
and my record zs on high. 20 My 
friends scorn me: but mine eye pour- 
eth out tears unto God.-21 Othat one 
might plead for a man with God, asa 
man pleadeth for his neighbour! 22 
When a few years are come, then I 


shall go the way whence I shall not 


return. 

Job’s condition was very deplorable ; but 
had he nothing to support him, nothing to 
comfort him? 
what it was. 


I. He had the testimony of his conscience 


for him that he had walked upnghtly, and 
had never allowed himself in any gross sin. 
None was ever more ready than he to ac- 
knowledge his sins of infirmity ; but, upon 
search, he could not charge himself with any 
enormous crime, for which he should be 
made more miserable than other men, v. 17. 

1. He had kept a conscience void of of- 
fence, (1.) Towards men: ‘“‘ Not for any in- 
justice in my hands, any wealth that I have 
unjustly got or kept.” Eliphaz had repre 
sented him as a tyrant and an oppressor 
“« No,” says he, “I never did any wrong to 
any man, but always despised the gain of 
oppression.” (2.) Towards God- Also my 


Yes, and he here tells us 
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Job’s comfort in conscious integrity. 
prayer is pure; but prayer cannot be pure 
as long as there is injustice in our hands, 
Isa. i. 15, Lliphaz had charged him with 
hypocrisy in religion, but he specifies prayer, 
the great act of religion, and professes that 
in that he was pure, though not from all in- 
firmity, yet from reigning and allowed guile: 
it was not like the prayers of the Pharisees, 
who looked no further than to be seen of 
men, and to serve a turn. 

2. This assertion of his own integrity he 
backs with a solemn imprecation of shame 
and confusion to himself if it were not true, 
v.18. (1.) If there were any injustice in 
his hands, he wished it might not be con- 
cealed: O earth! cover thou not my blood, 
that is, “ the innocent blood of others, which 
I am suspected to have shed.” Murder will 
out; and “let it,” says Job, “if I have ever 
been guilty of it,” Gen. iv. 10,11. The day 
is coming when the earth shall disclose her 
blood (Isa. xxvi. 21), and a good man is far 
from dreading that day. (2.) If there were 
any impurity in his prayers, he wished they 
might not be accepted: Let my cry have no 

lace. He was willing tobe judged by that 
rule, If I regard iniquity in my heart, the 
Lord will not hear me; Ps. ixvi. 18. There 
is another probable sense of these words, 
that he does hereby, as it were, lay his death 
upon his friends, who broke his heart with 
their harsh censures,'and charges the guilt 
of his blood upon them, begging of God to 
avenge it and that the cry of his blood might 
have no place in which to lie hid, but might 
come up to heaven and be heard by him that 
makes inquisition for blood. 

II. He could appeal to God’s omniscience 
concerning his integrity, v.19. The witness 
in our own bosoms for us will stand us)in 
little stead if we have not awitness in hea- 
ven for us too; for God is greater than our 
hearts, and we are not to be our own judges. 
This therefore is Job’s triumph, My witness 
is in heaven. Note, It is an unspeakable 
comfort to a good man, when he lies under 
the censure of his brethren, that there is a 
God in heaven who knows his integrity and 
will clear it up sooner or later. See’ John 
v. 31,37. This‘one witness is instead of a 
thousand. 

Ill. He had a God to go to before whom 
he might unbosom himself, v. 20, 21. See 
here, 1. How the case stood between him 
and his friends. He knew not how to be free 
with them, nor could he expect either a fair 
hearing with them or fair dealing from them. 
“ My iriends (so they call themselves) scorn 
me; they set themselves not only to’ resist 
me, but to expose me; they are of counsel 
pgainst me, and use a!l their art and elo- 

uence” (so the word signifies) “to run me 
own.” The scorns of friends are more cut- 
ting than those of enemies; but we’must 
expect them, and provide accordingly. -2. 
How it stood between him and God» He 
doubted not but that, (1.) God did now take 
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cognizance of his s 
out tears to God. 
he wept much; here. 
channel his tears ran, and 
were directed. His sorrow ¥ 
the world, but he sorrowed 
sort, wept before the Lord, ; 
him the sacrifice of a broken hea 
Even tears, when sanctified 
ease to troubled spirits; and, if mer 
our grief, this may comfort {us 
regards them. (2.) That he 
time clear up his innocency (vy. 21): € 
one might plead for aman with God! 
could but now have the same freedo 
God's bar that men commonly have 
bar of the civil magistrate, he do 
but to carry his cause, for the Jud 
self was a Witness ‘to his ‘inte, 
language of this wish is like that in I 
I know that I shall not be ashamed, 
near that justifies me. Some ‘give 
sense of this verse, and the’ original 
very well bear it; and he will plea d (th 
there is*one that will plead) for van 
God, even the Son of man for.his frie 
neighbour. ‘Those who pour out 
fore God, though they pag y. 
themselves, by reason of their dis 
defects, have a friend to plead cae 
the Son of man, and on this we must 
tom all our hopes of acceptance with Gc 
IV. He reat a prospect of dea 
would put a period to all his trouble 
confidence had he towards God that 
take pleasure in thinking of the % y 
death, when he should be determined t 
everlasting state, as one that doubted ne 
it would be well with him then: Whena 
years have come (the years of number whic 
determined and appointed to me) éhen 1) 
go the way whence I shall not rétirn. 1 
1. To die is to go the way whence we sha 
return. It is to goa journey, a long” jou 
a journey for good and all, t0°remoye # 
this to another country, from the 
sense to the world of spirits. "Tt is a 
to our long home; there ry eno 
back to our state in this world nor any che 
of our state in the other world!’ "2. 
all of us very certainly, and very sh 
this journey ; and it is comfortable to’ 
who keep a good consciencé to thin! 
for it is the crown of their integrity.” ‘ 
BHIOS OL Mi) 7 
CHAP. XVIL... 


In this chapter, 1. Job reflects apon the f h sui 

friends had pasced upon him, and, iokin Aaa 
of hi 

they had 1 


dying man (ver. 1), he appeals to Gody’ 

to appear for him, and right him, ae 

him, and he knew not how to right himself, ver. 2—7. 
hopes that, thougn it should be # Guirptises ity will be 
bling-block, to good people, to see him Ray abu 

Il. He reflects upon the vain hopes they had fed hit 

he should yet see good days; showing thaty his day: 

an end, and with his body all his: hopes would be 

dust, ver. 10—16. His friends becoming strange to 
greatly grieved him, he male feast andrRR grave fi te 


him, which yielded him some comfo; 5 ait J 
Y breath is corrupt, my days 
extinct,, the graves: are re 


om 


am 


sa 
if 


Be 


| Are there not mockers with 
d doth not mine eye continue 
wo Js ry Qits 
provocation? 3 Lay down 
{ me in a surety 
e that will strike hands with 
4 For thou hast ‘hid their heart 
understanding: therefore shalt 
ot exalt them..5 He that speak- 
ttery to his friends, even the 
f his children shall fail. 6 He 
‘made me also a. byword of the 
; and aforetime I was as a ta- 
7 Mine eye also is dim by rea- 
“sorrow, and all my members 
ashadow. 8 Upright men shall 
mied at this, and the innocent 
tir wp himself against the hy- 
9 The righteous also shall 
on his way, and he that hath 
hands shall be stronger and 
RS yy 
Ob’s discémrse is here somewhat broken 
“interrupted; and\he passes ‘suddenly 
a one thing to another, as is usual with 
| in trouble’; but we may reduce. what is 
aid to three heads :— 
he deplorable condition which poor 
as now in, which he ‘describes, to ae- 
rate the great unkindness of his friends 
im and to ‘justify his own complaints. 
us see what his case was. 
He was a dying man, v.1. He had 
h. xvi. 22), * When a few years have 
I shall go that long journey.” But 
he corrects lumself. “ Why do I talk 
ars to come? “Alas! I am just setting 
on that journey, am now ready to be 
ered, and the time of my departure is 
and. My breath is already corrupt, or 
en off; my spirits are spent; I am a 
man.” tis good for every one of us 
‘look upon ourselves as dying, and 
jally to: think of it when we are sick. 
are dying, that is, (1.) Our life is going; 
he breath: of life is going. It is con- 
y goitig forth ; it is in our nostrils (Isa. 
), the ‘door at which it entered (Gen. 
; there it is upon the threshold, ready 
part. Perhaps Job’s distemper ob- 
id his breathing, and short breath will, 
while, be no breath. Let the Anointed 
¢ Lord be the breath of our nostrils, and 
Us get spiritual life breathed into us, and 
reath will never be corrupted. “@.) 
me is ending: My days are extinet, 
out, as a candle which, from thefirst 
, is continually wasting and burning 
n, and will by degrees burn out of it- 
it may by a thousand accidents be ex- 
fished. Such is life. It concerns us 
earefully to redeem the days of 
nd to spend them in getting ready for 


¥ 
Ke 
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with thee ; 


ae 


the days of eternity, which will mever be 
extinct. (3.) We are expected in our long 
home: The graves.are ready forme. But 
would not one grave serve?. Yes, but he 
speaks of ithe, sepulchres of his fathers, to 


which he must be gathered: “The graves. 


where they are laid are ready: for me also,” 
graves in consort, the, congregation of the 
dead. .Wherever we go there is but,a step 
between us and the grave... Whatever is 
unready, that. is ready; it is a, bed soon 
made. If the graves be ready, for. us,, it 
concerns us to be ready for the graves. . The 
graces for me (so it runs), denoting not only 
his expectation of death, but his desire, of it: 
“ T have done with the world, and have no- 
thing now to wish for but a graye.’ i 
2. He was a despised man (. 6): He" 
(that is, Eliphaz, so some, or: rather God, 
whom he all along acknowledges to be the 
author of his calamities) “as made mé a by- 


word of the people, the talk of the .country, 


a laughing-stock to many, a gazing-steck, to 
all; and aforetime (or to men’s faces; pub- 
licly) J was as-a tabret, that whoever chose 
might play upon.”” They made ballads of 
him; his name became a proverb; it is so 
still, As poor as Job. “ He has now. made 
me. a-by-word,” a reproach of men, whereas, 
aforetime, in my prosperity, I was as a tabret, 
delicie humani generis—the darling of: the 
human race, whom they were all. pleased 
with.’ 
honoured in their wealth to be despised in 
their poverty. 

3. He was aman of sorrows, v.7. He wept 
so much that he had almost lost his sight: 
My eyes dim by reason of sorrow, ch. xvi. 16. 
The sorrow of the world thus works dark- 
ness and death. He grieved so much that 
he had fretted all the flesh away and become 
a perfect skeleton, nothing but skin and 
bones: ‘‘All my members are as a shadow.. I 
have become so poor and thin that I am not 
to’ be called a man, but the shadow of a 
man.” 

II The ill use which his friends made of 
his miseries. They trampled upon him, and 
insulted over him, and condemned ‘him as a 
hypocrite, because he was thus grievously 
afflicted. Hard usage! Now observe, 

1.1 How Job describes ‘it, and what con- 
struction he puts upon their discourses with 
him. He looks upon himself as» basely 
abused by them. (1.) They: abused him 
with ‘their foul censures, condemning him as 
a bad man, justly reduced thus and exposed 
to contempt, v: 2.» * They are mockers, who 
deride my calamities, and insult over me, 
because ] am thus brought low. ‘They are 
so with me, abusing me to my face, pretend- 
ing friendship in their visit, but intending 
mischief. I cannot get clear of them; they 
are continually tearing me, and they will not 
be wrought upon, either by reason or pity, 
to let fall the prosecution.” (2.) They abused 
him too with their fair promises, for in them 


Ge . wey . ‘ r , 
Deplorable condition of Job. 


It-is common for those who were , 


The Improvement of Job’s troubles. 


they did but banter him. He reckons them 
w. 5) among those that speak flattery to 
their friends. They all came to mourn with 
him. Eliphaz began with a commendation 
of him, ch. iv. 3. They had all promised 
him that he would be happy if he would 
take their advice. Now all this he looked 
upon as flattery, and as designed to vex 
him so much the more. All this he calls 
their provocation, v. 2. They did what they 
could to provoke him and then condemned 
him for his resentment of it; but he thinks 
himself excusable when his eye continued 
thus in their provocation: it never ceased, 
and he nevercould look off it. Note, The 
unkindness of those that trample upon their 
friends in affliction, that banter and abuse 
them then, is enough to try, if not to tire, 
the patience even of Job himself. 

2. How he condemns it. (1.) It was a 
sign that God had hidden their heart from 
understanding (v. 4), and that in this matter 
they were infatuated, and their wonted wis- 
dom had departed from them. Wisdom is 
a gift of God, which he grants to some and 
withholds from others, grants at some times 
and withholds at other times. Those that are 
void of compassion are so far void of under- 
standing. Where there is not the tenderness 
of a man one may question whether there be 
the understanding of a man. (2.) It would 
be a lasting reproach and diminution to 
them: Therefore shalt thou not exalt them. 
Those are certainly kept back from honour 
whose hearts are hidden from understand- 
ing. When God infatuates men he will 
abase them. Surely those who discover so 
little acquaintance with the methods of Pro- 
vidence shall not have the honour of de- 
ciding this controversy! That is reserved 
for aman of better sense and better temper, 
such a one as Elihu afterwards appeared to 
be. (3.) It would entail a curse upon their 
families. He that thus violates the sacred 
laws of friendship forfeits the benefit of it, 
not only for himself, but for his posterity : 
“ Even the eyes of his children shall fail, and, 
when they look for succour and comfort 
from their own and their father’s friends, they 
shall look in vain as I have done, and be as 
much disappointed as 1 amin you.” Note, 
Those that wrong their neighbours may 
thereby, in the end, wrong their own child- 
ren more than they are aware of. 

3. How he appeals from them to God 
(v. 3): Lay down now, put me in a surety 
with thee, that is, “Let me be assured that 
Goa will take the hearing and determining of 
the cause into his own hands, and J desire 
no more. Let some one engage for God to 
bring on this matter.”” Thus those whose 
hearts condemn them not have confidence 
towards God, and can with humble and be- 
lieving boldness beg of him to search and 
sry them. Some make Job here to glance at 
the mediation of Christ, for he speaks of a 
surety with God, without whom he durst 
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not appear before God, nor 
his bar; for, though his fr 

of him were utterly false, j 201 
justify himself before G ina 
ator. Our English annotations give 
reading of the verse: “‘Appoint, I pray 
my surety with thee, namely, Christ w 
with thee in heaven, and has unde rake 
be my surety: let him plead my cause 
stand up for me; and who is he then 
will strike upon my hand ?” that is, “ 
dares then contend with me? Who | 
lay any thing to my charge if Christ h 
advocate for me?” Rom. viii. 32, 33. © 
is the surety of the better testamen 
vii. 22), a surety of God’s appointin 
if he undertake for us, we need not fear’ 
can be done against us. 

IIf. The good use which the right 
should make of Job’s afflictions from 
from his enemies, and from his friends, 
9. Observe here, 

1. How the saints are descried. 
They are upright men, honest and sin 
and that act from a steady principle, 
single eye. This was Job’s own cha 
(ch. i. 1), and probably he speaks of 
upright men especially as had been his 
mates and associates. (2.) They ar 
innocent, not perfectly so, but innoce: 
what they aim at and press towards. — 
cerity is evangelical wmnocency, and — 
that are upright are said to be cnnocent, 
the great transgression, Ps, xix. 13. 
They are the righteous, who walk in the 
of righteousness. (4.) ‘They have clei I 
kept clean from the gross pollutions of 
and, when spotted with infirmities, w 
with innocency, Ps. xxvi. 6. 

2. How they should be affected wit 
account of Job’s troubles. Great engi 
no doubt, would be made concerning | 
and every one would speak of him an 
case; and what use will good people 
of it? (1.) It will amaze them: Uprigh 
shall be astonished at this; they will wo 
to hear that so good a man as Job shoul 
so grievously afflicted in body, name, 
estate, that God should lay his hand so he 
upon him, and that his friends, who oug 
have comforted him, should add to his ¢ 
that:such a remarkable saint mplas 
a remarkable sufferer, and so 
laid aside in the midst of his n 
what shall we say to these things? Up 
men, though satisfied in general that Go 
wise and holy in all he does, yet canno’ 
be astonished at such dispensations 0 
dence, paradoxes which wiil not be 
till the mystery of God shall be fini 
It will animate them. Instead of 
terred from and discouraged in the se 
of God, by the hard usage which this 1 
ful servant of God met with, they shall 
much the more emboldened to pr 
persevere in it. That which was 
care (1 Thess. iii. 3) was Jah’s, tha 
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d be moved, either-from his holi- 
x his comfort, by these afflictions, that 
‘should, for the sake hereof, think the 
e of the ways or work of God. And 
which was St. Paul’s comfort was his 
at the brethren in the Lord would wax 
ent by his bonds, Phil. i. 14. ‘They 
hereby be animated, [1.] ‘To oppose 
d to confront the corrupt and perni- 
mferences which evil men would draw 
ym Job’s sufferings, as that God has for- 
i the earth, that it is in vain to serve 
‘and the like: The innocent shall stir up 
against the hypocrite, will not bear to 
this (Rev. ii. 2), but will withstand him 
face, will stir up himself to search into 
neaning of such providences and study 
se hard chapters, that he may read them 
lily, will stir up himself to maintain re- 
ligion’s just but injured cause against all its 
D posers. Note, The boldness of the attacks 
profane people make upon religion 
id sharpen the courage and resolution 
its friends and advocates. It is time to 
f when proclamation is made in the gate 
f the camp, Who is on the Lord's side? 
hen vice is daring it is no time for virtue, 
ugh fear, to hide itself. [2.] To perse- 
e in religion. The righteous, instead of 
g back, or so much as starting back, 
us frightful spectacle, or standing still to 
berate whether he should proceed or no 
lude to 2 Sam. ii. 23), shaid with so much 
more constancy and resolution hold on 
} way and press forward. ‘Though inme 
foresees that bonds and afflictions abide 
n, yet none of these things shall move him,” 
its xx. 24. Those who keep their eye upon 
en as their end will keep their feet in 
paths of religion as their way, whatever 
ficulties and discouragements they meet 
in it. 
im grace. He will not only hold on his way 
fF ithstanding, but will grow stronger and 
onger. By the sight of other good men’s 
ls, and the experience of his own, he will 
‘made more vigorous and lively in his 
ity , More warm and affectionate, more re- 
lute and undaunted; the worse others are 
e better he will be; that which dismays 
iers emboldens him. The blustering wind 
es the traveller gather his cloak the closer 
about him and gird it the faster. ‘Those that 
e truly wise and good will be continually 
owi g wiser and better. Proficiency in reli- 
3 a good sign of sincerity in it. 
10 But as for youall, do ye return, 
and come now: for I cannot find one 
€man among you. 11 My daysare 
‘my purposes are broken off, 
‘even the thoughts of my heart. 12 
They change the night into day: the 
light is short because of darkness. 13 
I wait, the grave is mine house: I 


aade my bed im the darkness. 
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{3.] In order thereunto to grow | 


XVII. Job reproves his three friends, 


14 I have said to corruption, Thouart 
my father: to the worm, Thou art my 
mother, and my sister. 15 And where 
is now my hope? as for my hope, who 
shall see it? 16 They shall go down 
to the bars of the pit, when our rest 
together is in the dust. 


Job’s friends had pretended to comfort 
him with the hopes of his return to a pros- 
perous estate again; now he here shows, 

I. That it was their folly to talk so (v. 10): 
“ Return, and come now, be convinced that 
you are in an error, and let me persuade you 
to be of my mind; for I cannot find one wise 
man among you, that knows how to explain 
the difficulties of God’s providence or how 
to apply the consolations of his promises.” 
Those do not go wisely about the work of 
comforting the afflicted who fetch their com- 
forts from the possibility of their recovery 
and enlargement in this world; though that 
is not to be despaired of, it is at the best un- 
certain; and if it should fail, as perhaps it 
may, the comfort built upon it will fail too. 
It 1s therefore our wisdom to comfort our- 
selves, and others, in distress, with that which 
will not fail, the promise of God, his love 


and grace, and a well-grounded hope of eter- - 


nal life. 

II. That it would be much more his folly 
to heed them; for, 

1. All his measures were already broken 
and he was full of confusion, v. 11, 12. He 
owns he had, in his prosperity, often pleased 


| himself both with projects of what he should 


do and prospects of what he should enjoy; 
but now he looked upon his days as past, or 
drawing towards a period; all those purposes 
were broken off and those expectations dashed. 
He had had thoughts about enlarging his 
border, increasing his stock, and settling 
his children, and many pious thoughts, it is 
likely, of promoting religion in his country, 
redressing grievances, reforming the profane, 
relieving the poor, and raising funds perhaps 
for charitable uses; but he concluded that all 
these thoughts of his heart were now at an 


end, and that he should never have the satis- 


faction of seeing his designs effected. Note, 


!The period of our days will be the period of 


all our contrivances and hopes for this world; 
but, if with full purpose of heart we cleave to 
the Lord, deatin will not break off that pur- 
pose, Job, being thus put upon new coun- 
sels, was under a constant uneasiness (v. 12): 
The thoughts of his heart being broken, they 
changed the night into day and shortened the 
light. Some, in their vanity and riot, turn 
night into day and day into night; but Job 
did so through trouble and anguish of spirit, 
which were a hindrance, (1.) To the repose 


of the night, keeping his eyes waking, so. 


that the night was as wearisome to him as 
the day, and the tossings-of the night tired 
him as much as the toils of the day. (2.). 


a 
use 


as 


Vanity of worldly ewpectations. 


Yo the entertainments of the day. “The 
light of the morning is welcome, but, by 
reason of this inward darkness, the comfort 
of it is soon gone, and the day is to me as 
dismal as the black and dark night,” Deut. 
xxvii. 67. See what reason we have to be 
thankful for the health and ease which ena- 
ble us to welcome both the shadows of the 
evening and the light of the morning. 

2. All his expectations from this world 
would very shortly be buried in the grave 
with him; so that it was a jest for him to 
think of such mighty things as they had flat- 
tered him with the hopes of, ch. v.19; vill. 21; 
xi. 17. ‘‘Alas! you do but make afool of me.” 

(1.) He saw himself just dropping into the 
grave. A convenient house, an easy bed, and 
agreeable relations, are some of those things 
in which we take satisfaction in this. world. 
Job expected not any of these above ground; 
all he felt, and all he had in. view, was un- 
pleasing and disagreeable, but under ground 
he expected them. [1.] He counted upon 
no house but the grave (v.13): “If I wait, 
if there be any place where I shall ever be 
easy again, it must be in the grave. I 
should deceive myself if I should count 
upon any out-let from my trouble but what 
death will give me. Nothing is so sure as 
that.”? Note, In all our prosperity it is good 
to keep death in prospect. Whatever we ex- 
pect, let us be sure to expect that; for that 
may prevent other things which we expect, but 
nothing will prevent that. But see how he en- 
deavours not only to reconcile himself to the 
grave, but to recommend it to himself: “ It 
is my house.” The grave is a house; to the 
wicked it is a prison-house (ch. xxiv. 19, 20); 
to the godly it is Bethabara, a passage-house 
in their way home. “It is my house, mine 
by descent, I am born to it; it is my father’s 
house. It is mine by purchase. I have made 
myself obnoxious to it.’? We must every one 
of us shortly remove to this house, and it is 
our wisdom to provide accordingly; let us 
think of removing, and send before to our 
long home. [2.] He counted upon no quiet 
bed but in the darkness: “There,” says he, 
“<T have made my bed. It is made, for it is 
ready, and I am just going to it.” The grave 
is a bed, for we shall rest in it in the evening 
of our day on earth, and rise from it in 
the morning of our everlasting day, Isa. 
lvii. 2. Let this make good people willing 
to die; it is but going to bed; they are 
weary and sleepy, and it is time that they 
were in their beds. Why should they not 
go willingly, when their father calls?) ‘‘ Nay, 
I have made my bed, by preparation for it, 
have endeavoured to make it easy, by keep- 
ing conscience pure, by seeing Christ lying 
in this bed, and so turning it into a bed of 
spices, and by looking beyond it to the re- 
surrection. [3.] He counted upon no agreea- 
ble relations but what he had in the grave @. 
14): I have cried to corruption (that is, to the 
grave, where the body will corrupt), Thou art 
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my father (for our bodies were forme 
the earth), and to the worms there, 
my mother and my sister, to wh 
lied (for man is a worm) -and wil 
must be conversant, fora worms 
cover us, ch. xxi. 26. Job complained 
his kindred were AT, from _ 
xix. 13, 14); therefore here he | 
quaintance with other relations th 
cleave to him when those disoy 
Note, First, We are all of us near 
corruption and the worms. Secoz 
therefore good to make ourselves fam 
‘vith them, by conversing much with ther 
our thoughts and meditations, which y 
very much help us above the inordinat 
of life and fear of death. >a 
(2.) He saw all his hopes from this ¥ 
Uropping into the grave with him (w. 15, 
“Seeing I must shortly leave the w 
where is now my hope? How can I ¢ 
to prosper who do not expect to live 
is not hopeless, but his hope is not ¥ 
they would have it be. If in this life 
he had hope, he was of all men most wi 
ble. “No, as for my hope, that hope 
I comfort and support myself with, who 
see it? It is something out of sig 
hope for, not things that are seen, 
temporal, but things not seen, that 
nal.”” What is his hope he will tell u 
xix. 25), Non est mertale quod opto, imi 
tale peto—I seek not for that which peri 
but for that which abides for ever. “By 
for the hopes you would buoy me up 
they shall go down with me to the 
the pit. You are dying men, and ¢ 
make good your promises. I am ad 
man, and cannot enjoy the good you pre 
Since, therefore, our rest will be 
the dust, let us all lay aside the tho 
this world and set our hearts upon an 
We must shortly be in the dust, for dus 
are, dust and ashes in the pit, under t 
of the pit, held fast there, never to ] 
bands of death till the general resur 
But we shall rest there; we shall 
gether there. Joband his friends ¢ 
agree now, but they will both be 
the grave; the dust of that will sho: 
their mouths and put an end to the ¢ 
versy. Let the foresight of this cool 
heat of all contenders and moderate the 
puters of this world. a 


an 
CHAP. XVIII.” am 
In this chapter Bildad makes a second assault upon Job. 
first discourse (ch. viii.) he had given him enco a 
hope that all should yet be well with him, But hi h 
not a word of that; he has grown more peevish, and 
from being convinced by Job's reasonings that he 
exasperated. 1. He sharply reproves Job as hat 
sionate, and obstinate in his opinion, ver. 1—4. 
upon the doctrine he had before maintained, 
misery of wicked people and the ruin that atten: 
5—21: In this he seems, all along, to have an eye 
plaints of the miserable condition he was in, that 
dark, bewildered, ensnared, terrified, and hasten u 
world. ‘ This,” says Bildad, “is the condition of ; 
man; and therefore thou art one.” Be -~ 


HEN answered Bildad the § 
hite, and said, 2 How loi 


. 


> 


} 


ere ye make an end of words? 


erefore are we counted as beasts, 
eputed vile in your sight? 4 He 

h himself in his anger: shall the 
be forsaken for thee? and shall 


Nv Bildad here shoots his arrows, even bitter 
ds, against poor Job, little thinking that, 
gh he was a wise and good man, in this 
nce he was serving Satan’s design in 
ng to Job’s affliction. 
He charges him with idle endless talk, 
iphaz had done (ch. xv. 2,3): How long 
be ere you make an end of words? v. 
Here he reflects, not only upon Job him- 
f, but either upon all the managers of the 
ence (thinking perhaps that Eliphaz 
Zophar did not speak so closely to the 
jose as they might have done) or upon 
hat were present, who possibly took 
with Job, and put in a word now and 
his favour, though it be not recorded. 
d was weary of hearing others speak, 
land impatient till it came to his turn, which 
mot be observed to any man’s praise, for 
ught to be swift to hear and slow to 
ak. It is common for contenders to mo- 
polize the reputation of wisdom, and then 
asist upon it as their privilege to be dic- 
0 rs. How unbecoming this conduct is in 
ers every one can see; but few that are 
- of it can see it in themselves. ‘Time 
$ when Job had the last word in all de- 
es (Ch. xxix. 22): After my words they spoke 
again. ‘Then he was in power and pros- 
ity; but now that he was impoverished 
yrought low he could scarcely be allowed 
te ) speak at all, and every thing he said was 
s much vilified as formerly it had been 


, 


; for the poor man’s wisdom is despised, 
, because he is poor, his words are not 
rd, Kicel. ix. 16. 
Il. Witha regardlessness of what was said 
him, intimated in that, Mark, and after- 
ds we will speak. And it is to no pur- 
to speak, though what is said be ever 
uch to the purpose, if those to whom it 
dressed will not mark and observe it. 
he ear be opened to hear as the learned, 
md then the tongues of the learned will do 
| service (Isa. ]. 4) and not otherwise. 
an encouragement to those that speak 
€ things of God to see the hearers atten- 


. With a haughty contempt and disdain 
his friends and of that which they offered 
3): Wherefore are we counted us beasis? 
‘was invidious. Job had indeed called 
n mockers, had represented them both as 
and as unkind, wanting both in the 
and tenderness of men, but he did 
int them beasts; yet Bildad so repre- 
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kc, and afterwards we will speak. | 
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sents the matter, 1. Because his high spirit 
resented what Job had said as if it had been 
the greatest affront imaginable. Proud men 
are apt to think themselves slighted more 
than really they are. 2. Because his hot 
spirit was willing to find a pretence to be 
hard upon Job. Those that incline to be 
severe upon others will have it thought that 
others have first been so upon them. 

IV. With outrageous passion: He teareth 
himself in his anger, v. 4. Herein he seems 
to reflect upon what Job had said (ch. xiii. 
14): Wherefore do I take my flesh in my teeth? 
“Tt is thy own fault,” says Bildad.. Or he 
reflected upon what he said ch. xvi. 9, where 
he seemed to charge it upon God, or, as 
some think, upon Eliphaz: Heteareth me in 
his wrath. “No,” says Bildad; “thou alone 
shalt bear it.” He teareth himself in his 
anger. Wote, Anger is a sin that is its own 
punishment. Fretful passionate people tear 
and torment themselves. He teareth his soul 
(so the word is); every sin wounds the soul, 
tears that, wrongs that (Prov. viii. 36), un- 
bridled passion particularly. 

_ Y. With a proud and arrogant expectation 
to give law even to Providence itself: * Shall 
the earth be forsaken for thee? Surely not; 
there is no reason for that, that the course of 
nature shouldbe changed and the settled rules 
of government violated to gratify the humour 
of one man. Job, dost thou think the world 
cannot stand without thee; but that, if thou 
art ruined, all the world is ruined and for- 
saken with thee?” Some make it a reproof 
of Job’s justification of himself, falsely in- 
sinuating that either Job was a wicked man 
or we must deny a Providence and suppose 
that God has forsaken the earth and the rock 
of ages is removed. It is rather a just re- 
proof of his passionate complaints. When 
we quarrel with the events of Providence we 
forget that, whatever befals us, it is, 1. Ac- 
cording to the eternal purpose and counsel 
of God. 2. According to the written word. 
Thus it is written that in the world we must 


have tribulation, that, since we sin daily, we ; 


must expect to smart for it; and, 3. Acco:d- 
ing to the usual way and custom, the track 
of Providence, nothing but what is common 
to men; and to expect that God’s counsels 
should change, his method alter, and his 
word fail, to please us, is as absurd and un- 
reasonable as to think that the earth should 
be forsaken for us and the rock remeved out 
of its place. 


5 Yea, the light of the wicked shall _ 


be put out, and the spark of his fire 


shall not shine. 6 The light shall be 


dark in his tabernacle, and his candle 


shall be put out with him. 7 The steps » 


of his strength shall be straitened, and 
his own counsel shall cast him down. 
8 For he is cast intoanet by his own 


feet, and he walketh upon a snare. 


Secld: address of Bildad. 


Miserable condition of the wicked. 


9 The gin shall take him by the heel, 
and the robber shall prevail against 
him. 10 The snare és laid for him in 
the ground, and a trap for him in the 
way. 

The rest of Bildad’s discourse is entirely 
taken up in an elegant description of the mi- 
serable condition of a wicked man, in which 
there is a great deal of certain truth, and 
which will be of excellent use if duly consi- 
dered—that a sinful condition is a sad con- 
dition, and that iniquity will be men’s ruin 
if they do not repent of it. But it is not 
true that all wicked people are visibly and 
openly made thus miserable in this world; 
nor is it true that ail who are brought into 
great distress and trouble in this world are 
therefore to be deemed and adjudged wicked 
men, when no other proof appears against 
them; and therefore, though Bildad thought 
the application of it to Job was easy, yet 
it was not safe nor just. In these verses 
we have, 

I. The destruction of the wicked foreseen 
and foretold, under the similitude of dark- 
ness (v. 5, 6): Yea, the light of the wicked 
shall be put out. Even his light, the best 
and brightest part of him, shall be put out; 
even that which he rejoiced in shall fail him. 
Or the yea may refer to Job’s complaints of 
the great distress he was in and the darkness 
he should shortly make his bed in. ‘‘ Yea,” 
says Bildad, ‘‘so it is; thou art clouded, and 
stiaitened, and made miserable, and no better 
could be expected ; for the light of the wicked 
shall be put out, and therefore thine shall.” 
Observe here, 1. The wicked may have some 
light for a while, some pleasure, some joy, 
some hope within, as well as wealth, and 
honour, and power without. But his light 
is but a spark (v. 5), a little thing and soon 
extinguished. It is but a candle (. 6), 
wasting, and burning down, and easily blown 
out. It is not the light of the Lord (that is 
sun-light), but the light of his own fire and 
sparks of his own kindling, Isa.1.11. 2. His 
light will certainly be put out at length, quite 
put out, so that not the least spark of it shall 
remain with which to kindle another fire. 
Even while he is in his tabernacle, while he 
is in the body, which is the tabernacle of the 
soul (2 Cor. v. 1), the light shall be dark; 
he snall have no true solid comfort, no joy 
that is satisfying, no hope that is supporting. 
Even the light that is in him is darkness; and 
how great is that darkness! But, when he is 
put out of this tabernacle by death, his candle 
shall be put out with him. The period of his 
life will be the final period of all his days 
and will turn all his hopes into endless de- 
spair. When a wicked man dies his expecta- 
tion shall perish, Prov. xi. 7. He shall lie 
down in sorrow. 

II. The preparatives for that destruction 
represented under the similitude of a beast 
or bird caught in a snare, or a malefactor 
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arrested and taken into custod: 
his punishment, v. 7—10. 1. 
paring for his destruction. — s the 
that shall prevail against him (v. 9 
as he was a murderer, so he was aro 
from the beginning. He, as the tempte 
snares for sinners in the bes 2 wh 
go, and he shall prevail. If he mz 
sinful like himself, he will make them 1 
able like himself. He hunts for the pre 
life. 2. He is himself preparing for hi: 
destruction by going on in sin, and so; 
suring up wrath against the day of w 
God gives him up, as he deserves ant 
sires, to his own counsels, and then is 
counsels cast him down, v.'7. His sin 
jects and pursuits bring him into mise 
He is cast into a net by his own feet ( 
ims upon his own destruction, is sn 
e work of his own hands (Ps. ix. 1 
own tongue falls upon him, Ps. Ixiy. 8. 
transgression of an evil man there is a § 
3. God is preparing for his destruction. 
sinner by his sin is preparing the fuel 
then God by his wrath is preparing the 
See here, (1.) How the sinner is infatt 
to run himself into the snare; and } 
God will destroy he infatuates. (2.) | 
he is embarrassed: The steps of his str 
his mighty designs and efforts, shall be : 
ened, so that he shall not compass wh 
intended; and the more he strives to | 
cate himself the more will he be entat 
Evil men wax worse and worse. (3.) 
he is secured and kept from escaping 
judgments of God that are in pursuit 0 
The gin shall take him by the heel. Te 
mo more escape the divine wrath tha 
pursuit of him than a man, so held, ca 
from the pursuer. God knows how 
the wicked for the day of judgment, 2 


11 Terrors shall make him aff 
on every side, and shall drive hit 
his feet. 12 His strength shall beh 
gerbitten, and destruction shalt 
ready at his side. 13 It shall de 
the strength of his skin: eve 
firstborn of death shall dey 
strength. 14 His confidence 
rooted out of his tabernacle, 
shall bring him to the king of 
15 It shall dwell in his tabe 
because 7 is none of his: brimst 
shall be scattered upon his habita) 
16 His roots shall be dried 
neath, and above shall his b 
cut off. 17 His remembrance ‘ 
perish from the earth, and he : 
have no name in the street. 18 
shall be driven from light into d 
ness, and chased out of the world. 
He shall neither have son nor ne 


+ alien 


all 


ag his people, nor any remaining 

is dy iss. 20 They that come 

r him shall be astonied at his day, 

jas they that went before were affright- 

ed. 21 Surely such are the dwellings 
of the wicked, and this is the place of 
im that knoweth not God. 


yy el 

Bildad here describes the destruction itself 
which wicked people are reserved for in the 
F world, and which, in some degree, often 
Seizes them in this world. Come, and see 
fat a miserable condition the sinner is in 
iwhen his day comes to fall. 
Ps him disheartened and weakened by 
ul terrors arising from the sense of 
hi n guilt and the dread of God’s wrath 
@ 11, 12): Terrer shall make him afraid on 

ry side. he terrors of his own conscience 

ii haunt him, so that he shall never be 
e Wherever he goes, these shall follow 
fim ; which way soever he looks, these shall 
Stare him in the face. It will make him 
le to see himself fought against by the 
creation, to see Heaven frowning on 
hell gaping for him, and earth sick of 
| He that carries his own accuser, and 
own tormentor, always in his bosom, 
Ot but be afraid on every side. This 
drive him to his feet, like the malefactor, 
being conscious of his guilt, takes to 
els and flees when none pursues, Prov. 
i 1. But his feet will do him no ser- 
; they are fast in the snare, v.9. The 
mher may as soon overpower the divine 
mipotence as ilee from the divine om- 
eience, Amos ix. 2,3. No marvel that 
‘Sinner is dispiritéd and distracted with 
, for, 1. He sees his ruin approaching: 
ction shall be ready at his side, to seize 
m whenever justice gives the word, so that 
ie is brought into desolation in a moment, Ps. 
bexm. 19. 2. He feels himself utterly un- 
‘to grapple with it, either to escape it or 
ear up under it. That which he relied 
as his strength (his wealth, power, 
mip, friends, and the hardiness of his own 
fit) shall fail him in the time of need, and 
ger-bitten, that is, it shall do him no 
@ service than a famished man, pining 
for huager, would do in work or war. 
‘ease being thus with him, no marvel 
he is a terror to himself. Note, The 
“of sim is a way of fear, and’ leads to 

sting confusion, of which the present 
s of an impure and unpacified con- 
fee are earnests, as they were to Cain 
Judas. 
. [l. See him devoured and swallowed up 
[miserable death; and miserable indeed 
Wicked man’s death is, how secure and 
Vial soever his life was. 1. See him dying, 
sted by the first-born of death (some dis- 
ise, or some stroke that has in it a more 
han ordinary resemblance of death itself; 
eat a death, as it is called, 2 Cor. i. 10, 
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a messenger of death that has in it an un- 
common strength and terror), weakened by 
the harbingers of death, which devour the 
strength of his skin, that is, it shall bring 
rottenness into his bones and consume them. 
His confidence shall then be rooted out of his 
tabernacle (v. 14), that is, all that he trusted 
to for his support shall be taken from him, 
and he shall have nothing to rely upon, no, 
not his own tabernacle. His own soul was 
his confidence, but that shall be rooted out 
of the tabernacle of the body, as a tree that 
cumbered the ground. “Thy soul shall be 
required of thee.”” 2. See him dead, and see 
his case then with an eye of faith. (1.) He 
is then brought to the king of terrors. He 
was surrounded with terrors while he lived 
(v. 11), and death was the king of all those 
terrors; they fought against the sinner in 
death’s name, for it is by reason of death 
that sinners are all their lifetime subject to 
bondage (Heb. ii. 15), and at length they will 
be brought to that which they so long feared, 
as a captive to the conqueror. Death is ter- 
tible to nature; our Saviour himself prayed, 
Father, save me from this hour. But to the 
wicked it is in a special manner the king of 
terrors, both as it is a period to that life in 
which they placed their happiness and a pas- 
sage to that life where they will find their 
endless misery. How happy then are the 
saints, and how much indebted to the Lord 
Jesus, by whom death is so far abolished, 
and the property of it altered, that this king 
of terrors becomes a friend and servant! 
(2.) He is then driven from light into darkness 
(v. 18), from the light of this world, and his 
prosperous condition in it, into darkness, 
the darkness of the grave, the darkness of 
hell, into utter darkness, never to see light 
(Ps. xlix. 19), not the least gleam, nor any 
hopes of it. (3.) He is then chased out of 
the world, hurried and dragged away by the 
messengers of death, sorely against his will, 
chased as Adam out of paradise, for the world 
is his paradise. It intimates that he would 
fain stay here; he is loth to depart, but go 
he must; all the world is weary of him, and 
therefore chases him out, as glad to get md 
of him. This is death to a wicked man. 
III. See his family sunk and cut off, v. 15. 
The wrath and curse of God light and lie, 
not only upon his head and heart, but upon 
his house too, to consume it with the timber 
and stones thereof, Zech. v. 4. Death itself 
shall dwell in his tabernacle, and, having ex- 
pelled him, shall take possession of his house, 
to the terror and destruction of all that he 
leaves behind. Even the dwelling shall be 
ruined for the sake of its owner: Brimstone 
shall be scattered upon his habitation, rained 
upon it as upon Sodom, to the destruction 
of which this seems to have reference. Some 
think he here upbraids Job with the burning 
of his sheep and servants with fire from hea- 
ven. ‘The reason is here given ‘vhy his ta- 
hernacie is thus marked for ruin: Because 


The reply of Job to Bildud, 


is none of his; that is, it was unjustly got, 
and kept, from the rightful owner, and there- 
fore let him not expect either the comfort or 
the continuance of it. His children shall 
perish, either with him or after him, v. 16. 
So that, his roots being in his own person 
dried up beneath, above his branch (every child 
of his family) shall be cut off. Thus the 
houses of Jeroboam, Baasha, and Ahab, were 
cut off; none that descended from them were 
left alive. ‘Those who take root in the earth 
may expect it will thus be dried up; but, if 
we be rooted in Christ, even our leaf shall 
not wither, much less shall our branch be 
cut off. Those who consult the true honour 
of their family, and the welfare of its branches, 
will be afraid of withering it by sin. The 
extirpation of the sinner’s family is men~ 
tioned again (v. 19): He shall neither have 
son nor nephew, child nor grandchild, to en- 
joy his estate and bear up his name, nor 
shall there be any remaining in his dwelling 
akin to him. Sin entails a curse upon pos- 
terity, and the iniquity of the fathers is often 
visited upon the children. Herein, also, it 
is probable that Bildad reflects upon the 
death of Job’s children and servants, as a 
furtuer proof of his being a wicked man; 
whereas all that are written childless are not 
thereby written graceless; there is a name 
better than that of sons and daughters. 

IV. See his memory buried with him, or 
made odious; he shall either be forgotten or 
spoken of with dishonour (v. 17): His re- 
membrance shall perish from the earth; and, 
'f it perish thence, it perishes wholly, for it 
yas never written in heaven, as the names of 
the saints are, Luke x. 20. All his honour 
shall be laid and lost in the dust, or stained 
with perpetual infamy, so that he shall have 
no name in the street, departing without be- 
ing desired. Thus the judgments of God 
follow him, after death, in this world, as an 
indication of the misery his soul is in after 
death, and an earnest of that everlasting 
shame and contempt to which he shall rise 
in the great day. The memory of the just is 
blessed, but the name of the wicked shall rot, 
Prov. x. 7. 

V. See a universal amazement at his fall, 
vy. 20. Those that see it are affrighted, so 
sudden is the change, so dreadful the execu- 
tion, so threatening to all about him: and 
those that come after, and hear the report of 
it, are astonished at it; their ears are made 
to tingle. and their hearts to tremble, and 
they cry out, Lord, how terrible art thou in 
thy judgments! A place or person utterly 
ruined is said to be made an astonishment, 
Deut. xxviii. 37; 2 Chron. vii. 21; Jer. xxv. 
9,18. Horrible sins bring strange punish- 
ments. 

Vi. See all this averred as the unanimous 
sense of the patriarchal age, grounded upon 
their knowledge of God and their many ob- 
servations of his providence (v. 21): Surely 
such are the dwellings of the wicked, and this 
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is the place (this the ec 
knows not God! See h 
ning, and what is the en 
of this wicked world. 1. T 
it is ignorance of God, and it 

rance, for there tate n 

which is sufficient to leave the m for 
excusable. They know not God, ané 
they commit all iniquity. Pharac 
not the Lord, and therefore will not 
voice, 2. The end of it, and tha 
destruction, Such, so miserable, are 
ings of the wicked. Vengeance wil 
of those that know not God, 2 

For those whom he has not honour 
will get himself honour upon. Let 

fore stand in awe and not sin, for i 
certainly be bitterness in the latter en 
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CHAP. XIX.) tga 
This chapter is Job’s answer to Bildad’s discourse in | I 


chapter. ‘Though his spirit was grieved and m 
Bildad was very peevish, yet he gave him leave 
signed to say, and did not.break in upon him in the mp 
argument; but, when he had done, he gave bim a fair 
in which, I. He complains of unkind usage. And 
he takes it, 1. That his comforters added to his 
2-7. 2. That his God was the author of his 
8—12. 3. That his relations and friends were 
and shy of him, in his affliction, ver, 13—19. + 
no compassion shown’ him in his affliction, ver. 
comforts himself with the believing hopes o 
other world, though he had so little comfort 
very solemn confession of his faith, with a d 
be recorded as an evidence of his sincerity, vei 
concludes with a caution to his friends not 
hard censures of him, ver, 28, 29. If the remonstrane 
makes of his grievances may serve sometimes to justifi 
plaints, yet his cheerful views of the future state, @ 
time, may shame us Christians, and may serve to ; 

complaints, or at least to balance them. " , 


HEN Job answered and sai 
How long will ye vex my 
and break me in pieces with w 
3 These ten times have ye repro: 
me: ye are not ashamed that ye 
yourselves strange to me. 4 
indeed that I have erred, m 
remaineth with myself. 5 | 
ye will magnify yourselves agai 
and plead against me my rep 
Know now that God hath over 
me, and hath compassed me wit 
net. 7 Behold, I cry out of w 
but I am not heard: I ery alou 
there is no judgment. 

Job’s friends had passed a very 
sure upon him as a wicked man 
was so grievously afflicted ; now h 
them how ill he took it to be so cel 
Bildad had twice begun with a How 
viii. 2, xviii. 2), and therefore Job, bei 
to answer him particularly, begins: 
long too, v. 2. What is not Hem 
monly thought long; but Job had 
reason to think those long SS 
him than they had to thinke 
only vindicated himself. ak 
be shown for defending ourselves, if y 
right on our side, than for o 
brethren, though we have right o1 
Now oserve here, en 
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him lon 


describes their unkindness to 
‘account he gives of it. 1. 
is soul, and that is more grievous 
xation of the bones, Ps. vi. 2, 3. 
re his friends; they came to com- 
qn, pretended to counsel him for the 
but with a great deal of gravity, and 
ation of wisdom and piety, they set 
ves to rob him of the only comfort 
now left him in a good God, a good 
science, and a poe name; and this vexed 
the heart. They broke him in pieces 
“words, and hips were surely hard and 
r cruel words that would break a man to 
; they grieved him, and so broke him; 
herefore there will be a reckoning here- 
for all the hard speeches spoken against 
ist and his people, Jude 15. 3. They 
proached him (v. 3), gave him a bad charac- 
md laid to his charge things that he knew 
_ Yo an ingenuous mind reproach is 
ing thing. 4. They made themselves 
e to him, were shy of him now that he 
nm his troubles, and seemed as if they 
mot know him (ch. ii. 12), were not free 
him as they used to be when he was in 
prosperity. ‘Those are governed by the 
it of the world, and not by any principles 
ue honour or love, who make themselves 
age to their friends, or God’s friends, 
nthey are introuble. A friend loves at 
nes. 5. They not only estranged them- 
Ives from him, but magnified themselves 
lainst him (v. 5), not only looked shy of 
‘but looked big upon him, and insulted 
} him,’ magnifying themselves to depress 
m. It is a mean thing, it is a base thing, 
} to trample upon those that are down. 
Phey pleaded against him his reproach, 
tis, they made use of his affliction as an 
iment against him to prove him a wicked 
They should have pleaded for him 
infegrity, and helped him to take the 
mfort of that under his affliction, and so 
pleaded that against his reproach (as 
Paul, 2 Cor. i. 12); but, instead of that, 
pleaded his reproach against his inte- 
ness was not only unkind, but very 
; for where shall we find an honest 
if reproach may be admitted fer a plea 
st him? 
How he aggravates their unkindness. 
.. They had thus abused him often (. 3): 
ten times you have reproached me, that 
8, very often, as Gen. xxxi. 7; Nai: xiv. 
’ Five times they had spoken, and every 
was a double reproach. He spoke as 
had kept a particular account of their 
paches, and could tell just how many 
e. Itis but‘a peevish and unfriendly 
to do so, and looks like a design of 
fiation and revenge. We better befriend 
ir own peace by forgetting injuries and un- 
inesses than by remembering them and 
ing them up. 2 They continued still to 
him, and seemed resolved to persist in 
How Jong will you do it?” v- 2,5. “I 
OL. Il. 
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see you will magnify yourselves against me, 
notwithstanding i Ihave said im my own 
justification.” Those that speak too much 
seldom think they have said enough ; and, 
when the mouth is opened in passion, tha 
ear is shut to reason. 3. They were not 
ashamed of what they did, v. 3. They had 
reason to be ashamed of their hard- heated 
ness, so ill becoming men, of their unchari- 
tableness, so ill becoming good men, and of 
their deceitfulness, so ill becoming friends : 
but were they ashamed ? No, though they 
were told of it again and pienk yet they could 
not blush. 

III. How he answers their aval censures, 
by showing them that what they condemned 
was capable of excuse, which they ought to 
have considered. 1. The errors of his judg- 
ment were excusable (v. 4): “Be it indeed 
that I have erred, that I am in the wrong 
through ignorance or mistake,” which may 
well be supposed concerning men, concern- 
ing good men. Humanum est errare—Error 
cleaves to humanity ; and we must be willing 
to suppose it concerning ourselves. It is 
folly to think ourselves infallible. “‘ But be 
it so,” said Job, “my error remaineth with 
myself,” that is, “I speak according to the 
best of my judgment, with all sincerity, and 
not from a spirit of contradiction.” Or, “Tf 
I be in an error, I keep it to myself, and de 
not impose it upon othersas you do. I only 
prove myself and my own work by it. I 
meddle not with other people, either to teach 
them or to judge them.” Men’s errors are 
the more excusable if they keep them to 
themselves, and do not disturb others with 
them. Hast thou faith? Have it to thyself. 
Some give this sense of these words: “If I 
be in an error, it is I that must smart for it; 
and therefore you need not concern your- 
selves: nay, it is I that do smart, and smart 
severely, for it; and therefore you need not 
add to my misery by your reproaches.”’ 2. 
The breakings out of his passion, though not 
justifiable, yet were excusable, considering 
the vastness of his grief and the extremity of 
his misery. ‘If you will go on to cavil at 
every complaining word I speak, will make 
the worst of it and improve it against me, 
yet take the cause of the complaint along 
with you, and weigh that, before you pass a 
judgment upon the complaint, and turn it to 
my reproach : Know then that God has over- 
thrown me,” v.6. Three things he would have 
them consider :—(1.) That his trouble was 
very great. He was overthrown, and could 
not help himself, enclosed as in a net, and 
could not get out. (2.) That God was the 
author of it, and that, in it, he fought against 
him: ‘ It was his hand that overthrew me; 
it is in his net that I am enclosed; and there- 
fore you need not appear against me thus. 
I have enough to do to grapple with God’s 
to| displeasure; let me not have yours also. 
Let God’s controversy \ with me be ended be- 
fore you’ begin yours.” It is barbarous ta 
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Job complams of God’s displeasure. 
persecute him whom God hath smitten and to 
talk to the grief of one whom he hath wounded, 
Ps. lxix. 26. (3.) ‘hat he could not obtain 
any hope of the redress of his grievances, v. 
7. He complained of his pain, but got no 
ease—begged to know the cause of his afflic- 
tion, but could not discover it—appealed to 
God’s tribunal for the clearing of his inno- 
cency, but could not obtain a hearing, much 
less a judgment, upon his appeal: I cry out 
of wrong, but I am not heard. God, fora 
time, may seem to turn away his ear from 
his people, to be angry at their prayers 
and overlook their appeals to him, and they 
must be excused if, in that case, they 
complain bitterly. Woe unto us if God be 
against us ! 

8 He hath fenced up my way that 
I cannot pass, and he hath set dark- 
ness inmy paths. 9 He hath stripped 
me of my glory, and taken the crown 
from my head. 10 He hath destroyed 
me on every side, and I am gone: and 
mine hope hath he removed like a tree. 
11 He hath also kindled his wrath 
against me, and he counteth me unto 
him as one of his enemies. 12 His 
troops come together, and raise up 
their way against me, and encamp 
round about my tabernacle. 13 He 
hath put my brethren far from me, 
and mine acquaintance are verily es- 
tranged from me. 14 My kinsfolk 
have failed, and my familiar friends 
have forgotten me. 15 They that dwell 
in mine house, and my maids, count 
me for a stranger: I am an alien in 
their sight. 16 I called my servant, 
and he gave me no answer; I intreated 
him with my mouth. 17 My breath is 
strange to my wife, though I intreated 
for the children’s sake of mine own 
body. 18 Yea, young children despised 
me; I arose, and they spake against 
me 19 All my inward friends abhor- 
red me: and they whom I loved are 
turned against me. 20 My bone cleay- 
eth to my skin and to my flesh, and 
I am escaped with the skin of my 
teeth. 21 Have pity upon me, have 
pity upon me, O ye my friends; for 
the hand of God hath touched me. 22 
Why do ye persecute meas God, and 
are not-satisfied with my flesh? 

Bildad had very disingenuously perverted 
Job’s complaints by making them the de- 
scription of the miserable condition of a 
wicked man; and yet he repeats them here, 
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to move their pity, ant 
good nature, if they b 
I. He complains of the toke 
pleasure which he was und¢ 
fused the wormwood and gal 
tion and misery. How doleful are 
of his complaints! “He hath 
wrath against me, which flames a 
me, which burns and pains me,” ». 11. 
is the fire of hell but the wrath 
Seared consciences will feel it her 
do not fear it now. Enlightened co 
fear it now, but shall not feel it 
Job’s present apprehension was | 
counted him as one of his enemies ; 
at the same time, God loved him, and¢ 
in him, as his faithful friend. It i 
mistake, but a very common one, to 
that whom God afflicts he treats as hi 
mies ; whereas, on the contrary, as m 
he loves he rebukes and chastens 5 it | 
discipline of his sons. Which way 
Job looked he thought he saw the tok 
God’s displeasure against him. 1, | 
look back upon his former prosperity 
saw God’s hand putting an end to that! 
‘* He has pre. me of my glory, my) 
honour, power, and all the opportun 
of doing good. . My children were my, 
but I have lost them; and whateyel 
crown to my head he has taken it fro 
and has laid all my honour in the 
See the vanity of worldly glory: it i 
we may be soon stripped of; and, wh 
strips us, we must see and own God’ 
in it and comply with his design. & 
he look down upon his present trot 
He saw God giving them their comm 
and their orders to attack him. T 
his troops, that act by his direction, 
encamp against me, v. 12. lt 
much trouble him that his m 
upon him in troops as that they 
troops, in whom it seemed as if 
against him and intended his d 
God’s troops encamped around his 
as soldiers lay siege to a strong ci 
off all provisions from being bro 
and battering it continually ; thus 
tabernacle besieged. ‘Time was whel 
hosts encamped round him for safety: 
thou not made a hedge about him? Ni 
the contrary, they surrounded hii n, | 
terror, and destroyed him on every side, 
3. Did he look forward for deliverance 
saw the hand of God cutting off all he 
that (v. 8): “* He hath fenced up my u 
I cannot pass. 1 have now no way 
help myself, either to extricate myself 
my troubles or to ease myself un 
Would I make any motion, take any 
towards deliverance? I find my way 
up; I cannot do what I would; na 
would please myself with the pre 
deliverance hereafter, I cannot do 
not only out of my reach, but out 
sight: God hath set darkness in my 
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here is none to tell me how long,” Ps. 
He concludes (v. 10), “‘I am gone, 
lost and undone for this world; my 
ath he removed like a tree cut down, or 
d up by the roots, which will never 
ain.” Hope in this life is a perish- 
x, but the hope of good men, when 
off from this world, is but removed 
tree, transplanted from this nursery to 
arden of the Lord. We shall have no 
nm to complain if God thus remove our 
s from the sand to the rock, from things 
poral to things eternal. 

. He complains of the unkindness of 
relations and of all his old acquaintance. 
his also he owns the hand of God (wv. 13): 
as put my brethren far from me, that is, 
has laid those afflictions upon me which 
fen them from me, and make them stand 
from my sores.” As it was their sin 
is not the author of it; it is Satan 
Salienates men’s minds from their bre- 
fen in affliction. But, as it was Job’s 
‘ouble, God ordered it for the completing of 
jstrial As we must eye the hand of God 
iil the juries we receive from our enemies 
Lord has bidden Shimei curse David’), 
diso in all the slights and unkindnesses 
receive from our friends, which will help 
them the more patiently. Every 
ture is that to us (kind or unkind, com- 
“able or uncomfortable) which God makes 
Yet this does not excuse Job’s re- 
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tude and injustice to him, which he 
reason to complain of; few could have 
bine it so well as he did. He takes notice 
unkindness, 1. Of his kindred and 
‘quaintance, his neighbours, and such as 
ad formerly been familiar with, who were 
ind byall the laws of friendship and civility 
cern themselves for him, to visit him, 
Hguire after him, and to be ready to do 
the good offices that layin their power; 
e were estranged from him, v. 13. 
took no more care about him than if 
id been a stranger whom they never 
. His Kinsfolk, who claimed relation 
im when he was in prosperity, now failed 
; they came short of their former pro- 
ms of friendship to him and his present 
I@pectations of kindness from them. Even 
ls familiar friends, whom he was mindful 
ek ad now forgotten him, had forgotten 
bth his former friendliness to them and his 
mt miseries: they had heard of his trou- 
es, and designed him a visit; but truly 
sy forgot it, so little affected were they 
fh it. Nay, his inward friends, the men 
secret, whom he was most intimate 
a and laid in his bosom, not only forgot 
 abhorred him, kept as far off him 
ey could, because he was poor and could 
ertain them as he used to do, and be- 
se he was sore and a loathsome spectacle. 
hos: whem he loved, and who therefore 
ler ‘worse than publicans if they did not 
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Job complains of his friends. 
love him now that he was in distress, not 
only turned from him, but were turned against 
him, and did all they could to make him 
odious, so to justify themselves in being so 
strange to him, v. 19. So uncertain is the 
friendship of men ; but, if God be our friend, 
he will not fail us inatime of need. But 
let none that pretend either to humanity or 
Christianity ever use their friends as Job’s 
friends used him: adversity is the proof of 
friendship. . 2. Of his domestics and family 
relations. Sometimes indeed we find that, 
beyond our expectation, there is a friend that 
sticks closer than a brother; but the master 
of a family ordinarily expects to be attendea 
on and taken care of by those of his family, 
even when, through weakness of body or 
mind, he has become despicable to others. 
But poor Job was misused by his own family, 
and some of his worst foes were those of his 
own house. He mentions not his children; 
they were all dead, and we may suppose that 
the unkindness of his surviving relations 
made him lament the death of his children 
so much the more: “‘ If they had been alive,” 
would he think, “I should have had com- 
fort in them.” As for those that were now 
about him, (1.) His own servants slighted 
him. His maids did not attend him in his 
illness, but counted him for a stranger and an 
alien, v.15. His other servants never heeded 
him; if he called to them they would not 
come at his call, but pretended that they did 


1 and friends from the guilt of horrid} not hear him. If he asked them.a question, 


they would not vouchsafe to give him an an- 
swer,v. 16. Job had been a good master to 
them, and did not despise their cause when 
they pleaded with him (ch. xxxi. 13), and yet 
they were rude to him now, and despised his 
cause when he pleaded with them. We must 
not think it strange if we receive evil at the 
hand of those from whom we have deserved 
well. Though he was now sickly, yet he was 
not cross with his servants, and imperious, 
as is too common, but he entreated his ser- 
vants with his mouth, when he had authority 
to command ; and yet they would not be civit 
to him, neither kind nor just. Note, Those 
that are sick and in sorrow are apt to take 
things ill, and be jealous of a slight, and to 
lay to heart the least unkindness done te 
them: when Job was in affliction even his 
servants’ neglect of him troubled him. (2.) 
But, one would think, when all forsook him, 
the wife of his bosom should have been tender 
of him: no, because he would not curse God 
and die, as she persuaded him, his breath 
was strange to her too; she did not care for 
coming near him, nor took any notice of what 
he said, v. 17. Though he spoke to her, not 
with the authority, but with the tenderness 
of a husband, did not command, but entreated 
her by that conjugal love which their children 
were the pledges of, yet she regarded him 
not. Some read it, “ Though I lamented, 
or bemoaned myself, for the children,” that 
is. “for the death of the children of my own 
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body,” an affliction in which she was equally 
concerned with him. Now, it appeared! the 
devil spared her to him, not only to be his 
tempter, but to be his tormentor.. By what 
she said to him ‘at first, Curse God and die, 
it appeared that she had little religion in 
her; and what can one expect that is kind 
and good from those that have not the fear 
of God before their eyes and are not governed 
by conscience? (3.) Even the little children 
who were born in his house; the children of 
his own servants, who were his servants by 
birth, despised him, and spoke against him 


@. 18); though ‘he arose in civility to speak | 


friendly to them, or with authority to check 
them, they let him know that they neither 
feared him nor loved him. 

III. He complains of the decay of his 
body; all the beauty and ‘strength of ‘that 
were gone. When those about him slighted 
him, if he had been in health, and at ‘ease, 
he might have enjoyed himself. But he could 
take as little pleasure in himself as others 
took in him (v. 20): My bone’cleaves now to 
my skin, as formerly it did to my’ flesh; it 
was this that filled him with wrinkles (eh. xvi. 
8); he was a perfect skeleton, ‘nothing but 
skin and bones. Nay, his skin ‘too was al- 
most gone, little remained unbroken but the 
skin of his teeth, his gums and perhaps his 
lips; all the rest was fetched off by his sore 
boils. See what little reason we ‘have to in- 
dulge the body, which, after all our care, 
may be thus consumed by the diseases which 
it has in itself the seeds‘of. 

IV. Upon all ‘these accounts he recom- 
mends himself to the compassion of his 
friends, and justly blames their harshness 
with him. From this repreSentation of his 
deplorable case, it was easy to infer, 1. That 
they ought to pity him, v. 21. This he begs 
in‘the most moving melting language’ that 
could be, enough (one would think) to break 
a heart of stone: “‘ Have pity upon me; have 
pity upon me, O you my friends ! if you will 
do nothing else for me, be sorry for the, and 
show some concern for’'me; have pity upon 
me, for the hand of God hath touched me. 
My case is sad indeed, 'for J have fallen into 
the hands of the living God, my spirit is 
touched with the sense of his wrath, a ca- 
lamity of all other the’most piteous.” Note, 
It becomes friends to ‘pity one another when 
they are in any trouble, and not to shut 
up the bowels of compassion: 2: That, how- 
ever, they ought not to’ persecute him; ‘if 
they would not ease his affliction by their 
pity, yet they must not beso barbarous as 
to add to it by their censures and reproaches 
(v. 22): “Why°do you persecute me as 
God? Surely his rebukes are enough for 
one man to bear; you need ‘not add your 
wormwood and gall to the cup of afflie- 
tion he puts into my ‘hand, it is bitter 
enough without that: God has a sovereign 
power over me, and may do what he pleases 
with me; but do you think that you may do 
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so too?” No, we. aim t 
Most Holy and the Most Mereif 
like-the Most High and Most Mi 
gives not account of any : 
we must give account of 
delight in his calamity, let 1 
with his flesh, which was Wa 
but let them not, as if that 
wound his spirit, and ruin’ 
Great tenderness is due to # 
affliction, especially to thoset 
in mind. + bet vem 
23 Oh.that my words were 
written ! oh that they were prit 
a book! 24 That they were | 
with an iron pen and lead in th 
for ever! 25 For I know 
deemer liveth, and that he 
at the latter day upon the eart 
And though after my skin worn 
stroy this body, yet. in my flesh 
I see God: 27 om, ‘shall. 
myself, and mine eyes shall 
and not another ; though my 
consumed within me. 28 Butyé 
say, Why persecute we, him 
the root of the matter. is found 
29 Be ye afraid of theysw 
wrath bringeth the punishm 
the sword, that ye may know 
a judgment. »,., . oF come 
In all the conferences between Job: 
friends we do not find any more weig 
considerable line$ thanthese; w ' 
expected it? Here is much bofhi o! 
and heaven in these verses: and/he' 
such things as these declared plainly 
sought the better’ country, that ts, 
venly ; as the patriarchs of that 
Heb. xi. 14. ‘We have here’ Job’s @ 
confession of ‘faith. His bélief n 
Father Almighty, the Maker of hea’ 
earth, and the*principles of al 
he had often professed: but here wef 
no stranger to revealed epee ¥d 
revelation of the promised Seed, an 
mised inhéritance, was then di € 
like the dawning of the da 
taught of God to believe in a living # 
er, and to look for the resurrection oft 
and the life of the world to come; for 0 
doubtless,‘he ‘must be understood | 
These were’ the things he ¢omfor 
with the expectation of, and nota 
from his trouble or a revival of h 
in this ‘world, as ‘some would 
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him ; for besides that the'express 
uses, of the Redeemer’s $tanc 
day upon the earth, of his seein 
seeing him for himself, are wretchedly 
if they bée understood Of atiy tempor 
verance, it is very plain that he 


‘af his return to a prosperous 
this world. He had just now 
lat his way was fenced up, (v. 8) and 
removed like a tree, v.10: Nay, and 
‘ver he‘expressed his despair of any 
-in this hfe, ch.. xxiii. 8, 9; xxx. 23. 
at tad necessarily understand him of 
aption of his soul from the power of 
oe his reception to glory, which 
en of, Ps. xlix. 15. We have reason 
ink : that Job was just now under an ex- 
dinary impulse of the blessed Spirit, 
ised him above himself, gave him 
gave him utterance, even to his 
. And some observe that, after 
tg not find in Job’s discourses such 
peevish, unbecoming, complaints 
and his providence as we have before 
? this hope quieted his spirit, stilled 
, and, having here cast anchor 
e the yeil, his mind was kept steady 
fis time forward. Let us observe, 
EY To what intent Job makes this con- 
a his faith here. Never did any 
me in more pertinently, or to better 
“1. Job was now accused, and ‘this 
‘appeal. His friends reproached him 
lypoerite and contemned him asa wicked 
im; but he appeals to his creed, to his faith, 
is hope; and to his own conscience; which 
acquitted him from reigning sin, but 
ed him with the expectation of a bless- 
urrection. These are not the words of 
asadevil. He appeals to the coming 
j deemer, from this wrangle at the bar 
pt judgment of the bench, even to him 
mall judgment is committed, who he 
would right him. The consideration 
bd’s day coming will make it avery small 
‘with us to be judged of man’s judgment, 
viv. 3,4. How easily may we bear the 
: “ealumnies and .reproaches of men 
‘we expect the glorious appearance of 
Redeemer, and his redeemed, at the last 
‘and that there will then be a resurrec- 
M of names, as well as bodies! 2. Job 
now afflicted, and this was his cordial ; 
he was pressed above measure this kept 
om fainting—he believed that he should 
i ss of the Lord in the land of the 
9: not in this world, for that is the land 
With what a Rete preface he intro- 
ices it, v. 23, 24. He breaks off his com- 
nts al abruptly, té triumph in his comforts, 
hich he does, nof only for his own satisfac- 
but for the edification of others. Those 
bout him, he feared, would little regard 
he said, and soit proved. He there- 
S ap it thight be recorded for the ge- 
za ‘come. O that my words were 
, the words [am now about to say! 
had "said, “I own I have spoken 
‘nadvised words; which I could wish 
Be'forgotten, for they will neither do 
dit nor do others good. But I am now 
‘to speak deliberately, and that which 
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I desire may be pitched to all the world 
and preserved for the generations to come, 
in perpetuam ret memoriam—for an abiding 
memorial, and therefore that it may be writ- 
ten plainly and printed, or drawn out in large 
and: legible characters, so that he that runs 
mayiread it; and that it may not be left in 
loose: papers, but put into @ book ; or, if 
that should perish, that it may be engraven 
like‘an inscription upon a monument, with 
an iron pen in lead, or in the stone; let the 
engraver use all his art to make it a durable 
appeal to posterity”. That which Job here 
somewhat passionately wished for'God gra- 
ciously granted him. His words are written ; 
they are printed in God’s book; so that, 
wherever that book is read, there shall this 
be told for a memorial concerning Job. He 
believed, therefore he spoke. 

Ill. What his confession itself is; what are 
the words which he would have to be writ- 
ten; we here have them written, v. 25—27. 
Let us observe them. 

1. He believes the glory of the Redeemer 
and his own interest in him (v. 25): J know 
that my Redeemer liveth, that he is m being 
and is my hfe, and that he shall stand at last, 
or stand the last, or at the latter day, upon 
(or above) the earth. He shall be raised up, 
or, He shall be, at the latter day, (that is, in 
the fulness of time: the gospel day is called 
the last time because that is the last dispen-. 
sation) upon the earth: so it points at his 
incarnation; or, He shall be lifted up from 
the earth (so it points at his crucifixion), or 
raised up-out of the earth (so it is applicable 
to his resurrection), or, as we commonly un- 
derstand it, At the end of time he shall ap- 
pear over the earth, for he shall come in the 
clouds, and every eye shall see him, so close 
shall he'come to this earth.. He shall stand 
upon the dust (so the word is), upon all his 
enemies, which shall be ‘put as dust°W@sr 
his feet ; and he shail tread upon them and 
triumph over them. Observe here, (1.) That 
there is a Redeemer provided for. fallen man, 
and Jesus Christ is that Redeemer. The 
word is Goél which is used for the next of 
kin, to whom, by the law of Moses, the right 
of redeeming a mortgaged estate did belong, 
Lev. xxv. 25. Our heavenly inheritance was 
mortgaged by sin; we are ourselves utterly 
unable toredeem it; Christ is near of kin to 
us, the next kinsman that is able to redeem ; 
he has paid our debt, satisfied God’s justice 
for sin, and so has taken off the mortgage 
and made a new settlement of the mheritance. 
Our persons also want a Redeemer ; we are 
sold for sin, and séld under sin; our Lord 
Jesus has wrought out a redemption for us, 
and proclaims redemption to us; and so he is 
truly the Redeemer. (2.) He is a’ living Re- 
deemer. As we are made ‘by a living God, 
so we are saved by a living Redeemer, who 
is both almighty and eternal, and is therefore 
able to Save to the uttermost. Of him it ts 
witnessed that he liveth, Heb.vii. 8; Rev.i. 18. 


Happiness of the redeemed. 


We are dying, but he liveth, and hath as- 
sured us that because he lives we shall live 
also, John-xiv. 19. (3.) There are those that 
through grace have an interest in this Re- 
deemer, and can, upon good grounds, call 
nim theirs. When Job had lost all his wealth 
and all his friends, yet he was not separated 
from Christ, nor cut off from his relation to 
him: “Still he is my Redeemer.” That next 
kinsman adhered to him when all his other 
kindred forsook him, and he had the comfort 
of it. (4.) Our interest in the Redeemer is a 
thing that may be known; and, where it is 
known, it may be triumphed in, as sufficient 
to balance all our griefs: I know (observe with 
what an air of assurance he speaks it, as one 
confident of this very thing), I know that my 
Redeemer lives. His friends had often charged 
him with ignorance or vain knowledge ; but 


he knows enough, and knows to good pur-. 


pose, who knows Christ to be his Redeemer. 
(5.) There will be a latter day, a last day, a 
day when time shall be no more, Rev. x. 6. 
That is a day we are concerned to think of 
every day. (6.) Our Redeemer will at that 
day stand upon the earth, or over the earth, 
to summon the dead out of their graves, and 
determine them to an unchangeable state; 
for to him all judgment is committed. He 
shall stand, at the last, on the dust to which 
this earth will be reduced by the conflagration. 

2. He believes the happiness of the re- 
deemed, and his own title to that happiness, 
shat, at Christ’s second coming, believers 
shall be raised up in glory and so made per- 
fectly blessed in the vision and fruition of 
God; and this he believes with application 
to himself. (1.) He counts upon the cor- 
rupting of his body in the grave, and speaks 
of it with a holy carelessness and unconcern- 
edness: Though, after my skin (which is al- 
ready wasted and gone, none of it remaining 
but the skin of my teeth, v. 20) they destroy 
(those that are appointed to destroy it, the 
grave and the worms in it of which he had 
spoken, ch. xvii. 14) this body. 'The word 
body is added: ‘‘ Though they destroy this, 
this skeleton, this shadow (ch. xvii. 7), this 
that I lay my hand upon,” or (pointing per- 
haps to his weak and withered limbs) “ this 
that you see, call it what you will; I expect 
that shortly it will bea feast forthe worms.” 
Christ’s body saw not corruption, but ours 
inust. And Job mentions this, that the glory 
of the resurrection he believed and hoped for 
might shinethemore brightly. Note, Itisgood 
for us often to think, not only of the approach- 
ing death of our bodies, but of their destruc- 
tion and dissolution in the grave; yet let not 
that discourage our hope of their resurrection, 
for the same power that made man’s body at 
first, out of common dust, can raise it out of 
its own dust. This body which we now take 
such care about, and make such provision 
for, will in a little time be destroyed. Even 
my reins (says Job) shall be consumed within 
mé (@. 27); the innermost part of the body, 
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fore glorify God with our bodi 


which perhaps putr 
forts himself with the 
the other side death < Y 
shall awake (so the margir " 
this body be destroyed, yet out o 
shall I see God. (1) Soul ; 
come together again. ‘That t 
be destroyed in the grave shall b 
again, a glorious body: Yet in my 
shall see God. The separate soul h 
wherewith to see Gol, eyes of the min 
Job speaks of seeing him with eyes of 
in my flesh, with my eyes; the same be 
died shall rise again, a true body, but 
rified body, fit for the employments ¢ 
tertainments of that world, and there 
spiritual body, 1 Cor. xv. 44. Let 
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there is sucha glory designed for t! 
Job and God shall come together < 
my flesh shall I see God, that is, the 
Redeemer, who is God. J shall see\ 
my flesh (so some read it), the Son of 
clothed with a body which will be visibl 
to eyes of flesh. Though the body, 
grave, seem despicable and miserable, 
shall be dignified and made happy in 
sion of God. Job now complained 
could not get a sight of God (ch. xxiii. 
but hoped to see him shortly, never 1 
lose the sight of him, and that si 
will be the more welcome after 
darkness and distance. Note, It is th 
edness of the blessed that they shall se 
shall see him as he is, see him face té 
and no longer through a glass da 
with what pleasure holy Job enl: 
this (v. 27): “Whom I shall see for mi 
that is, “see and enjoy, see to myo} 
speakable comfort and satisfaction: — 
see him as mine, as mine with an ap 
ating sight,” Rev. xxi. 3. God himse 
be with them and be their God; theys! 
like him, for they shall see him us he Ay 
seeing for themselves, 1 John iii. 2. / 
shall behold him, and not another. — 
“He, and not another for him, s 
not a type or figure of him, but h 
Glorified saints are perfectly sure tha 
are not imposed upon; it is no deceptio 
—illusion of the senses. Secondly, * 
not another for me, shall see him. — 

my flesh and body be consumed, yet | 
not need a proxy; I shall see him wi 
own eyes.” ‘This was what Job 
and what he earnestly desired, w 
think, is the meaning of the last c 
reins are spent in my bosom, that 
desires are summed up and conclu 
this will crown and complete t 
me have this, and I shall have noth 
todesire; itis enough; itis all. Wit 
prayers of David, the son of Jesse, ar 

IV. The application of this to hi 

His creed spoke comfort to himsel 
warning and terror to those that 
selves against him, 
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as a word of caution to them not 
ed and persist in their unkind usage 
jm, v.28. He had reproved them for 
at they had said, and now tells them what 
y should say for the reducing of them. 
elves and one another to a better temper. 
Why persecute we him thus? Why do we 
| grieve him and vex him, by censuring and 
ndemning him, seeing the roct of the matter, 
yr the root of the word, is found in him?” 
t this direct us, (1.) In our care concern- 
me ourselves. We are all concerned to see 
it that the root of the matter be found in 
s. A living, quickening, commanding, prin- 
ple of grace in the heart, is the root of the 
aller, as necessary to our religion as the 
root to the tree, to which it owes both its 
edness and its fruitfulness. Love to God 
id our brethren, faith in Christ, hatred of 
sin—these are the root of the matter; other 
imgs are but leaves in comparison with 
; Serious godliness is the one thing 
1. (2) In our conduct towards our 
ethren. We are to believe that many have 
e root of the matter in them who are not 
im every thing of our mind—who have their 
ies, and weaknesses, and mistakes—and 
) conclude that it is at our peril if we perse- 
‘cute any such. Woe be to him that offends 
one of those little ones! God will resent and 
ge it. Job and his friends differed in 
notions concerning the methods of 
pvidence, but they agreed in the root of 
the matter, the belief of another world, and 
therefore should not persecute one another 
or these differences. 
"2. It was a word of terror to them. Chnist’s 
' second coming will be very dreadful to those 
that are fount! smiting their fellow servants 
Matt. xxiy. 49), and therefore (v. 29), “‘ Be 
you afraid of the sword, the flaming sword of 
God's justice, which turns every way ; fear, 
ast you make yourselves obnoxious to it. 
good men need to be frightened from sin by 
the terrors of the Almighty, particularly 
) from the sin of rashly judging their brethren, 
vii. }; Jam. iti. 1. Those that are 
evish and passionate with their brethren, 
sorious of them and malicious towards 
em, should know, not only that their wrath, 
rhatever it pretends, works not the right- 
asness of God, but that, (1.) They may 
to smart for it in this world: It 
the punishments of the sword. Wrath 
to such crimes as expose men to the 
yord of the magistrate. God himself often 
es vengeance for it, and those that showed 
/mercy shall find nomercy. (2.) If they 
pent not, that will be an earnest of worse. 
y these you may know there is a judgment, 
Bt only a present government, but a future 
figment, in which hard speeches must be 
punted for. 
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Que would have thought that such ap excellent confession of faith 
as Job made, in the close of the foregoing chapter, would satisfy 
bis fri or at least mullify them; but they do not seem to 
have taken any notice of it, and therefore Zophar here takes his 
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Second address of Zophar. 
toro, enters the fists with Job, and attacks Sim with as muct 
vehemence as before. 1. His preface is short, aut hot, ver. 2, 3 
Il. His disconrse 1s long, and all upen one subject, the very 
same that Bildad was targe upon (ch. xviii.), the certain 

of wicked people and the rum that awaits them. 1}. He asserts, 
in general, that the prosperity of a wicked person is short, and 
his ruin sure, ver. 4—9. 2. He proves the misery of bis comdi- 
tion by many tustances—that be should have a diseased 2 
troubled conscience, a ruined esture, a bezgared family, an m- 
fameus name, and that he himself should perish ander th- 
weight of divime wrath: all this ts most curcowsly deserbed here 
in lofty expressions and hively similitudes; and xt often proves 
true in this world, and always in another, without repentanes. 
ver. 10—29. But the great mistake was, and (as bishep Parr.ck 
expresses it) all the flaw im his discourse (which was common to 
bim with the rest}, that be imagined God never varied from this 
method, and therefore Job was, without doubt, a very bad man, 
thoagh u did wot appear that be was, any other way than by his 
infeleity. 


HEN answered Zophar the Na 
amathite, and said, 2 Therefore 
do my thoughts cause me to answer, 
and for this I make haste. 3 I have 
heard the check of my reproach, and 
the spirit of my understanding causeth 
me to answer. 4 Knowest thou not 
this of old, since man was placed upon 
earth, 5 That the triumphing of the 
wicked is short, and the joy of the 
hypocrite but foramoment? 6 Though 
his excellency mount up to the hea- 
vens, and his head reach unto the 
clouds ; 7 Yeé he shall perish for ever 
like his own dung: they which have 
seen him shall say, Where is he? 8 
He shall fly away as a dream, and 
shall not be found: yea, he shall be 
chased away as a vision of the night. 
9 The eye also which saw him shall 
see him no more; neither shall his 
place any more behold him. 


Here, I. Zophar begins very passionately, 
and seems to be in a great heat at what Job 
had said. Being resolved to condemn Job 
for a bad man, he was much displeased that 
he talked so like a good man, and, asit should 
seem, broke in upon him, and began abruptly 
(v. 2): Therefore do my thoughts cause me to 
answer. He takes no notice of what Job 
had said to move their pity, or to evidence 
his own integrity, but fastens upon the re- 
proof he gave them im the close of his dis- 
course, counts that a reproach, and thinks 
himself therefore obliged to answer, because 
Job had bidden them be afraid of the sword, 
that he might not seem to be frightened by 
his menaces. ‘The best counsel is too often 
ill taken from an antagonist, and therefore 
usally may be well spared. Zophar seemed 
more in haste to speak than beeame a wise 
man; but he excuses his haste with two 
things :—1. That Job had given hima strong 
provocation (v.3): “I have heard the check 
of my reproach, and cannot bear to hear it 
any longer.” Job’s friends, I doubt, had 
spirits too high to deal with a man in his 
low condition; and high spirits are impa- 
tient of contradiction, and think themselves 
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affronted if allabout them do not say as they 
say - they cannot bear a check but they call 
it the check of their reproach, and then they 
are bound in honour to return it, if not to 
draw upon him that gave it. 2. That his 
own heart gave him a strong instigation. 
His thoughts caused him to answer (v. 2), 
for out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaks ; but he fathers the instigation 
(v.3) upon the spirit of his understanding : that 
indeed should cause us to answer; we should 
rightly apprehend a thing and duly consider 
it before we speak of it; but whether it did 
so here or no isa question. Men often mis- 
take the dictates of their passion for the dic- 
tates of their reason, and theréfore think they 
do well to be angry. 

II. Zophar proceeds very plainly to show 
the ruin and destruction of wicked people, 
insinuating that because Job was destroyed 
and ruined he was certainly a wicked man 
and a hypocrite. Observe, 

1. How this doctrine is introduced, ¢: 4, 
where he appeals, (1.) ‘To Job’s own know- 
ledge and conviction: ‘‘ Knowest thou not 
this? Canst thou be ignorant of a truth so 
plain? Or canst thou doubt of a truth 
which has been confirmed by the suffrages of 
all mankind?” ‘Those know little who do 
not: know that the wages of sin is death. (2.) 
To the experienceof allages. It was known 
of old, smce man was placed upon the earth ; 
that is, ever since man was made he has had 
this truth written in his heart, that the’ sin 
of sinners will be their ruin; and ever since 
there were instances of wickedness (which 
there were soon after man was placed on the 
earth) there were instances of the punish- 
ments of it, witness the exclusions of Adam 
and Cain. When sin entered into the world 
déath entered with it: all the world knows 
that evil pursues sinners, whom vengeance 
suffers not to live (Acts xxviii. 4), and sub- 
seribes to that (Isa. ii, 11), Woe to the 
wicked ; it shall be ill with him, sooner or later. 

2. How it is laid down (v. 5): The tri- 
wmphing of the wicked is short, and the joy 
of the hypocrite but for a moment. Obserye, 
(1.) He asserts the misery, not only of those 
who are openly wicked and profane, but of 
hypocrites, who secretly practise wickedness 
under a show and profession of religion, be- 
cause such ‘a wicked man he looked upon 
Job to-be; and it is true that a form of god- 
liness, if it be made use of for a cloak of 
maliciousness, does but make bad worse. 
Dissembled piety is double iniquity, and the 
ruin that attends it will be accordingly. The 
hottest place in hell will be the portion of 
hypocrites, as cur Saviour intimates, Matt. 
xxiv. 51., (2.) He grants that wicked men 
may for a time prosper, may be secure and 
easy, and very merry. You may see them in 
triumph and joy, triamphing and rejoicing 
in. their wealth and power, their grandeur 
end. success, triamphing and. rejoicing over 
their poor honest neighbours whom they vex 
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/dunghill, so loathsome is he to id 


and oppress: they feel 1 
fone, eb friends ere 
first, that wicked people m 
(ch. iv. 9), until Job pro: 

24, xii. 6), and now Zophat 
(3.) He lays it down for ac 


3. How it is ill 
supposes his prosperity i ve 
high as you can iniagine, v. 6. 1 ¢ 
wisdom and virtue, but his worldly \ 
or greatness, that he accounts his exee 
and values himself upon. We will suy 
that to mount up to the heavens, and 
his spirit always rises with his condition 
may suppose that with it his héad reae 
the clouds. He is every way advanee 
world has done the utmost it ea fo) 
He looks down upon all about him 
disdain, while they look up et will 
miration, envy, or fear. 2 wl S 
him to bid fair for a univerSal. 
And, though he cannot but hav 
self many enemies before he ar 
pitch of prosperity, yet he thinks 


much out of the reach of their dart 
(2.) He is ¢ 


he were in the clouds, he 
that his ruin will accordin ly b 


and his fall the more dréadful for his’ 
risen so high: He shall perish for eve 
His pride and security were the c 
sages of his misery. ‘This will certa 
true of all impenitent sinners és 
world ; they shall be undone, for 
done. But Zophar means his rt 
world; and indeed sometimes n 

ners are remarkably cut off by p 
ments; they have reason enough 
what Zophar here threatens ‘ev 
umphant sinner with. [1.] A shi 
struction: He shall perish like his ¢ 


good men, and so willing will t 
to part with him, Ps, exix. 119; 
(2.] A surprising destruction 
brought into desolation in a 1 
Ixxiii. 19), so that those about hin 
him but just now, will ask, W 
Could he that made so great a f 
and expire so suddenly ?” 
struction, v. 8. He shall fly a 
wings of his own: terrors, ri 

by the just imprecations of a 
who would gladly get rid of him 
utter destruction. It will be 
go away like a dream, or vision 
which was a mere phantasm, an 
in it pleased the fancy, it is quite 
nothing of it remains but what s 
laugh at the folly of. It will be final 
The eye that saw him, and was ready ' 
him, shall aaa ia sh he-p 
filled shall no more behold ‘hit, 
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ternal ee when he went 
ce, as Judas, Acts 1. 25. 

is children shall seek to please 
, and his hands shall restore 
ods. 11 His bones are full of 
_ of his youth, which shall le 
b him in the dust. 12 Though 
ess be sweet in his mouth, 
he hide it under his tongue ; 
"hough he spare it, and forsake it 
but keep it still within his mouth: 
his meat in his bowels is turn- 
is the gall of asps within him. | 
hath swallowed down riches, 
he shall yomit them up again: 
shall cast them out of his belly. 
shall suck the poison of asps: 
yer's tongue shall slay him. 17 | 
nal not see the rivers, the floods, 
: brooks of honey and ‘butter. 18. 
which he laboured for shall he. 
e, and shallnot swallowié down: | 
ording to his substance shall the 
tution be, and he shall not rejoice 
ein. 19 Because hehathoppressed 
{hath forsaken the poor ; because 
hath violently taken away a house 
h he builded not; 20 Surely he 
not feel quietness in his belly, 
nall not save of that which he de- 
21 There shall none of his meat 
; therefore shall no man look for 
ods. 22 In the fulness of his suffi- 
ney heshallbein straits: every hand 
‘the wicked shall come upon him. 
Phe instances here given of the miserable 
tion of the wicked man in this world 
pressed with great fulness and fluency 
guage, and the same thing returned to 
and repeated in other words. Let us 


fore reduce the particulars to their, pro- 
r is, and observe, 

What his. wickedness is for which he is 
ished. 

The lusts of the flesh, here called the 
s of his youth (v.11); for those are the sins 
at that age, people are most tempted 
e forhidden pleasures of sense are said 
_ sweet in his mouth (v.12); he indulges 
elf in all the gratifications of the carnal 
, and takes an inordinate compla-|t 
them, as yielding the most, agree- 
lights. ‘That is the satisfaction which 
under jis tongue, and rolls there, as 
dainty delicate thing that can be. 
it still within his mouth (v.13); let 
"ie that, and he desires no more; he 
art with, that for the spiritual z ‘and 
} aie of religion, which he has no 
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Misery a the wicked. 
rola of nor affection | for. His keeping it 
still in his mout! denotes his obstinately 
persisting in his sin (he spares it when’ ‘he 
should kill and mortify it, and forsakes it 
not, but holds it fast, and goes on frowar¢ 
init), and also his re- acting of his sin by re- 
volving it and remembering i it with pleasure, 
as that adulterous woman (Ezek. xxili. 19) 
who multiplied her whoredoms by -calling td 
remembrance the days of her youth; so docs 
this wicked man here. Or his hiding it ; and 
keeping it under his tongue denotes his in- 
dustrious concealment of his beloved lust. 
Being a hypocrite, his haunts of sin are se- 
'cret, that he may save the credit of his pro- 
|fession ; but he who knows what is in the 
heart knows what is under the tongue. too, 
and will discover it shortly. 

2. The love of the world and the wealth of 
\it. It is in worldly wealth that he places his 
| happiness, and therefore he sets his heart 
| upon it. 
of it (v.15): He has swallowed down riches 

as eagerly as ever a hungry man sw allowed 

| down meat; and is still crying, “Give, , give.” 
Tt is that which he desired (v. 20); it, Was, In 
| his eye, the best gift, and that which he co- 
| veted earnestly. (2.) What pains he takes for 
lit: Itis that which he laboured for (v. 18), not 
by honest diligence in a lawful calling, but 
by an unw earied prosecution of ali ways and 
methods, per fas, per nefas—right or wrong, 
to be rich. We must labour, not to be rick 


may have to give (Eph. iv. 28), not to spend. 
(3.) What great things he promises himself 
from it, intimated in the rivers, the floods, the 
brooks of honey and butter (v. 17); his being 
disappointed of them supposes that he had 
flattered himself with the hopes of them: he 
expected rivers of sensual delights. 

3. Violence and oppression, and injustice 


sin of the giants of the old world, and a Sin 
that, as much as any, brings God’s judgments 
upon nations and families. It is charged upon 
this wicked man, (1.) That he has forsaken the 
poor, taken no. care of them, shown no kind- 
ness to them, nor made any provision forthem. 
At first perhaps, for a pretence, he gave alms 
like the Pharisees, to gain a reputation ; but, 
when he had served his turn by this practice, 
he left it off, and forsook the poor, whom be- 
fore he seemed to be concerned for. 
who do good, but not from a good principle, 
though they may abound in it, will not abide 
in it. (2.) “That he has oppressed them, 
crushed them, taken all advantages against 
them to do.them a mischief. To enrich him- 
self, he has robbed the spital, and made the 
poor poorer. | (3.) That he has violently taken 
away their houses, which he had no nght to, 
as Ahab took Naboth’s vineyard, not by se- 
cret fraud, by forgery, perjury, or some trick 
in law, but avowedly, and by open violence 
I. What his punishment i is for this wic k- 
edness. 


See here, (1.) How greedy he is ~ 


(Prov. xxiii. 4), but to be charitable, thut we 


in his poor neighbours, v.19. ‘This was the. 


Those 
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ius belly was bitter, Rev. x. 10. 
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1. He shail be disappointed in his expecta- | 
tions, and shall not find that satisfaction in 
his worldly wealth which he vainly promised 
himself (v. 17): He shall never see the rivers, 
the floods, the brooks of honey and butter, 
with which he hoped to glut himself. ' The 
world is not that to those who love it, and 
court it, and admire it, which they fancy it 
will be. The enjoyment sinks far below the 
raised expectation. i) 

2. He shall be diseased and distempered in 
his body ; and how little comfort a man has 
im riches if he has not health! Sickness 
and pain, especially if they be in extremity, 
embitter all his enjoyments. This wicked 
man has all the delights of sense wound up 
to the height of pleasurableness ; but what 
real happiness can he enjoy when his bones 
are full of the sins of his youth (v. 11), that 
is, of the effects of those sins? By his drunk- 
enness and gluttony, his uncleanness and 
wantonness, when he was young, he con- 
tracted those diseases which are painful to 
him long after, and perhaps make his life 
very miserable, and, as Solomon speaks, con- 
sume his flesh and his body, Prov. v. 11. 
Perhaps he was given to fight when he was 
young, and then made nothing of a cut ora 
bruise ina fray; but he feels it in his bones 
long after. But can he get no ease, no re- 
hef? No, he is likely to carry his pains and 
diseases with him to the grave, or rather they 
are likely to carry him thither, and so the 
sins of his youth shall le down with him in 
the dust ; the very putrefying of his body in 
the grave is to him the effect of sin (ch. xxiv. 
19), so that his iniquity is upon his bones 
there, Ezek. xxxii. 27. The sin of sinners 
follows them to the other side death. 

3. He shall be disquieted and troubled in 
his mind: Surely he shall not feel quietness in 
his belly, v.20. He has not that ease in his 
own mind that people think he has, but is in 
continual agitation. The ill-gotten wealth 
which he has swallowed down makes him 
sick, and, like undigested meat, is always 
upbraiding him. Let none expect to enjoy 
that comfortably which they have gotten un- 
justly. The unquietness of his mind arises, 
(1.) From his conscience looking back, and 
filling him with the fear of the wrath of God 
against him for his wickedness. _ Even that 
wickedness which was sweet in the commis- 
sion, and was rolled under the tongue as a 
delicate morsel, becomes bitter in the reflec- 
tion, and, when it is reviewed, fills him with 
horror and vexation. In his bowels it is 
turned (v. 14) like John’s book, in his mouth 
as sweet as honey, but, when he had eaten it, 
Such a 
thing is sin; it is turned into the gall of asps, 
than which nothing is more bitter, the poison 
of asps (v. 16), than which nothing more fatal, 
and so it will be to him; what he sucked so 
sweetly, and with so much pleasure, will 
prove to him the poison of asps; so will ail 
unlawful gains be. The fawning tongue will! 
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prove the viper’s tong 
graces that are thought to 
when conscience is aw: 
many raging furies. (2.) Fre 
looking forward, v. 22. In the 
his sufficiency, when he thinks | 
happy, and most sure of the contin 
his happiness, he shall be in straits, 
he shall think himself so, through 
ties and perplexities of hisown min 
rich man who, when his ground 
forth plentifully, cried out, What sha 
Luke xii. 17. iat 
4. He shall be dispossessed of his esta 
that shall sink and dwindle away to nothi 
so that he shall not rejoice therein, v. 
shall not only never rejoice truly, 
long rejoice at all. (1.) What he 
justly swallowed he shall be compe 
disgorge (v.15): He swallowed down 


perhaps may make him so uneasy 
keeping of what he has gotten that, 
quiet of his own mind, he shall ma 
tution, and that not with the pleas 
virtue, but the pain of a vomit, and with 
utmost reluctancy. Or, if he do not hin 
refund what he has violently taken a 
God will, by his providence, force him t 
and bring it about, one way or other, 
ill-gotten geods shall re to the r 
owners: God shall cast them out of his } 
while yet the love of the sin is not 
of his heart. So loud shall the clan 
the poor, whom he has impoveri 
against him, that he shall be forced 
his children to them to soothe them 
their pardon (v. 10): His children s: 
to please the poor, while his own hands s 
restore them their goods with shame (v. 
That which he laboured for, by all the 
oppression, shall he restore, and s 
swallow it down as to digest it; i 
stay with him, but according to 
shall the restitution be ; having got 
deal unjustly, he shall restore a g' 
so that when every one has his oy 
have but little left for himself. Ti 
to restore what was unjustly gott 
sanctifying grace of God, as Zaccheus 
is a great mercy; he voluntarily and 
fully restored four-fold, and yet ha 
deal left to give to the poor, Luke xix 
to be forced to restore, as Judas was 
by the horrors of a despairing ¢ 
has none of that benefit and comfor 
ing it, for he threw down the pieces 
and went and hanged himself. (2.) | 
be stripped of all he has and beco 
gar. He that spoiled others shall 
spoiled (Isa. xxxiii. 1); for every h 
wicked shall be upon him. The 
whom he has wronged, sit down 
loss, saying, as David, Wickedness 


e wicked, but my hand shall not be 
him, 1 Sam. xxiv. 13. But though 
have forgiven him, though they will 
‘no reprisals, divine justice will, and 
makes the wicked to avenge the quar- 
‘the righteous, and squeezes and crushes 
‘bad man by the hand of another upon 
. Thus, when he is plucked on all sides, 
hall not save of that which he desired (v. 
), not only he shali not save it all, but he 
ave nothing of it. There shall none of 
at (which he coveted so much, and fed 
n with so much pleasure) Ge /eft, v. 21. 
his neighbours and relations shall look 
n him to be in such bad circumstances 
, when he is dead, no man shall look for 
goods, none of his kindred shall expect 
‘be a penny the better for him, nor be 
ng to take out letters of administration 
w what he leaves behind him. In all this 
ophar reflects upon Job, who had lost all 
d was reduced to the last extremity. 


3 When he is about to fill his 


from the iron weapon, and the 
y of steel shall strike him through. 
5 It is drawn, and cometh out of the 
y; yea, the glittering sword cometh 
of his gall: terrors ave upon him. 
All darkness shall be hid in his se- 
places: a fire not blown shall con- 
ume him; it shail go ill with him 

t is left in his tabernacle. 27 The 
eaven shall reveal his iniquity ; and 
earth shall rise up against him. 
The increase of his house shall 
art, and his goods shall flow away 
he day of his wrath. 29 This és 
portion of awicked man from God, 
the heritage appointed unto him 


ophar, having described the many em- 
assments and vexations which commonly 
nd the wicked practices of oppressors 
cruel men, here comes to show their 
ruin at last. 
eir ruin will take its rise from God’s 
and vengeance, v. 23. The hand of 
wicked was upon him (v. 22), every hand 
e wicked. His hand was against every 
‘and therefore every man’s hand will be 
ast him. Yet, in grappling with these, 
night go near to make his part good; but 
heart cannot endure, nor his hands be 
ng, when God shall deal with him (Ezek. 
. 14), when God shall cast the fury of his 
ih upon him and rain it upon him. Every 
here speaks terror. It is not only 
justice of God that is engaged against 
jut his wrath, the deep resentment of 
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y> God shall cast the fury of his | will be no possibility of escaping it (v. 24). 
th upon him, and shall rain z#upon 
while he is eating. 24 He shall | 
| under the judgments of God, nor seek means 


Misery of the wicked. — 
provocations given to himself; it is the fury 
of his wrath, incensed to the highest degree ; 
itis cast upon him with force and fierceness ; 
it is rained upon him in abundance; it comes 
on his head like the fire and brimstone upon 
Sodom, to which the psalmist also refers, Ps. 
xi. 6. On the wicked God shall rain fire and 
brimstone. There is no fence against this, 
but in Christ, who is the only covert from 
the storm and tempest, Isa. xxxii. 2. This 
wrath shall be cast upon him when he is 
about to fill his belly, just going to glut 
himself with what he has gotten and pro- 
mising himself abundant satisfaction in it. 
Then, when he is eating, shall this tempest 
surprise him, when he is secure and easy, 
and in apprehension of no danger; as the 
ruin of the old world and Sodom came when 
they were in the depth of their security and 
the height of their sensuality, as Christ ob- 
serves, Luke xvii. 26, &c. Perhaps Zophar 


‘here reflects on the death of Job’s children 


when they were eating and drinking. 
II. Their ruin will be inevitable, and there 


He shall flee from the iron weapon. Flight 
argues guilt. He will not humble himself 


to make his peace with him. All his care is 
to escape the vengeance that pursues him, 
but in vain: if he escape the sword, yet the 
bow of steel shall strike him through. God 
has weapons of all sorts; he has both whet 
his sword and bent his bow (Ps. vii. 12, 13); 
he can deal with his enemies cominus vel 
eminus—at hand or afar off. He has a 
sword for those that think to fight it out with 
him by their strength, and a bow for those 
that think to avoid him by their craft. See 
Isa. xxiv. 17, 18; Jer. xlviii. 43, 44. He 
that is marked for ruin, though he may es- 
cape one judgment, will find another ready 
for him. 

III. It will be a total terrible ruin. When 
the dart that has struck him through (for 
when God shoots he is sure to hit his mark, 
when he strikes he strikes home) comes to 
be drawn out of his body, when the glittering 
sword (the lightning, so the word is), the 
flaming sword, the sword that is bathed in 
heaven (Isa. xxxiv. 5), comes out of his gall, 
O what terrors are upon him! How strong 
are the convulsions, how violent are the 
dying agonies! How terrible are the arrests 
of death to a wicked man! 

IV. Sometimes it is a ruin that comes upon 
him insensibly, v. 26. 1. The darkness he is 
wrapped up in is a hidden darkness: it is all 
darkness,utter darkness, without the least mix- 
ture of light, and it is hid in his secret place, 
whither he has retreated and where he hopes 
to shelter himself; he never retires into his 
own conscience but he finds himself in the 
dark and utterly at a loss. 2, The fire he is 
consumed by is a fire not blown, kindled with- 
out noise, a consumption which every body 
sees the effect of, but nohedy sees the cause 


The reply of Johto Zophar. 


of. It is plamthat the gourd is withered, 
but the worm at the root, that causes it ‘to 
wither, isout of sight. He is wasted byasoft 
gentle fire—surely, but very slowly. When 
the fuel is very combustible, the ‘fire needs 
no blowing, and that is ‘his ease; he is ripe 
for ruin. The proud, and those that do wick- 
edly, shall be stubble, Mal. iv. 1. 
quenchable fire shalt consume him (so some 
read it), and that is certainly true ‘of hell- 
fire. 

V. It is a rnin; not only to himself, but 
to his family : It shall go ill with him that is 
left in his tabernacle, for'the curse shall reach 
him, and he shall be cut off perhaps by the 
same grievous disease. There is'an entail of 
wrath upon the family, which will destroy 
both his heirs and his ‘inheritance, v. 28. 
1. His posterity will ‘be rooted out: The 
increase of his house shall depart, shall either 
be cut off by untimely deaths or forced ‘to 
run their country. Numerous and growing 
families, if wicked and vile, are soon reduced, 
dispersed, and extirpated, by the judgments 
of Ged. 2. His estate will be sunk. His 
goods shall flow away from his family as fast 
as ever they flowed into it, when theday of 
God’s wrath comes, fox, which, all the while 
his estate, was in the Biting by fraud and 
oppression, he was treasuring up wrath. 

VI. It is a ruin which will manifestly ap- 
pear to be just and righteous, and what he 
has brought upon himself by his own wick- 
edness; for (v. 27) the heaven shall reveal 
his iniquity, that is, the God of heaven, who 

ves all the secret wickedness of the wicked, 
will, by some means or other, let all the world 
know what a base man he has been, that they 
may own ‘the justice of God in all that is 
brought upon him. - The earth also shall rise 
up against him, both to discover his wicked- 
ness and to avenge it. The earth shall dis- 
close her blood, Isa. xxvi. 21. The earth will 
rise up against him (as the stomach rises 
against that which is loathsome), and will no 
longer keep him. The heaven reveals ‘his 
iniquity, and therefore will not receive him. 
Whither then must he go but ‘to'hell? If 
the God of heaven’and earth be his enemy, 
neither heaven nor‘earth will show him:any 
kindness, but all the hosts of both are and 
will be at war with him. 

VII. Zophar concludes like an orator 
(v. 29): This is the portion ofa wieked man 
from God ; it is allotted'him, it is designed 
him, as hig portion. ' Hewiil! have it at last, 
asa child ‘has his portion, and he will have 
it for a‘perpetuity; it is what he must abide 
by: This is the heritage of his decree from 
God ; it is the settled rule of his\judgment, 
and fair warning is given of it. Orweeked 
man! thou shalt surely die, Ezek. xxxiii.'8. 
Though impenitent sinners do not always 
fall under such temporal. judgments as'are 
here described (therein Zopharwas mistaken), 
yet the wrath of God abides upon them, and 
they are made miserable by spiritual judg- 
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-silenced, and: tem they are given 


An un-| 


Jligently his »speech (v. 2) as tae 


ments, which are much e, t 
sciences being either, on theone han 
ror to'them, and then they;arejin cé 
amazement, oryontherbtheril ) 


‘probate sense:and bound 
Never was any doetiine better 
worse applied, than this’ 
tended by all this: to\prove Job h 
Let us receive the good explication, < 
a better application, for warning to 
to stand in awe-and notito:sin. « — 
CHAP. ‘XiXMT. Toe 
This is Job’s reply to: Zophar’s discourse, i ‘ich, 
less of his own miseries than he had done i in 
courses (finding that his friends were! nor mo y 
plaints to pity himsin the least) » and) comes clo 
question that was in. a Ts ia ween him and 
outward prosperity, andithe nuance of it, 
the true church and the trne members of Ha?) ra” 
man’s prosperity is sufficient to pro: 0 
no other evidence appear agains’ partie: 
Job denied. 1. His preface here is de janie for 
their affections, that he might gain thelr la 
Il. His discourse is designed for) the sconvi 
ments and the rectifying of their mistakes. He 
does sometimes hang up a man as ieomeea! 
terrorem—as a terror to others, by some vi 
jadgatoe in Min {WR bOG deat tek Haka 
he maintains that commonly he dues otherwise 
the worst of sinners to live all their days in 
out of the world without t may visibleomark of fi 
them. 1.'He deseribes the great»prosperity 
ver. 7—13. 2. He shows their great tie 
hardened by their prosperity, ver. 14—16. 
ruin at length, but after selon; eve, 
Serves a very great variety in teeta of vp ites 
wards men, even towards bad men, ver, 22—26 
throws the ground of their severe censures © 
that the destruction of the wickedi h 
and that they often escape to ae teeth in’ this wo (w 
the end), andin this Job was clearly in the right, ! 


UT Job answered and 
Hear diligently my. spee 
let this be your consolations. 3 
me that I may speak ; and 
I have spoken, mock on. 4 
is my complaint to man? ai 
so, why should not my, spirit bi 
bled? 5 Mark me, Bea ey 
and lay your hand upon your 
6 Even when I remember I am: 
and trembling taketh hold onm 
Job here recommends himself 
case and his discourse, both what he 
and what he said, to the compassi 
sideration of his friends. |). 
entreats of them is very fair, 
suffer ‘him to speak @. Haunt 
upon him, as Zophar had done,in: 
of his discourse. Losers, ‘ofall m 
have leave to speak.;:anul,/if the 
accused and censured: eal 
speak for themselves, theyare 
out remedy ose com 
right. “He entreats that th c 
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willing’ to understand him, and, 
under a mistake, tochave it reeti 
they would mark*him (w.\5), for 
well'not hear as not »heed)and 
we hear. 2. That whichshes 
very reasonable. (1.) The: 
him. °“ Now,’”»saysihe, “det 
solations (wv. 2); if you 


ister to me, yet deny me not 
kind, so iust, as to give me a pa- 
ng, and that shall pass for your 
glations of me.” Nay, they could: not 
y how to comfort him if they would aot 
2 him leave to open his case and tell his 
) Or, “It will be aconsolation to 
ves, in the reflection, to have dealt 
rly with your afflicted friend, and not 
y.’ (2.) He would hear them speak 
t came to theirturn. “ After I have 
you may go on with what you have 
and { will not hinder you, no, though 
on tomock me.” Those that engage 
pyersy must reckon upon having hard 
rds given them, and resolve to bear re- 
pach patiently; for, generally, those that 
kk will mock on, whatever is said to them. 
He hoped to convince them. “If you 

1 but give me a fair hearing, mock on if 
‘ean, but I believe I shall say that which 
lL change your note and make yon pity me 
w than mock me.”’ (4.) ‘hey were not 
dges (v. 4): “Is my complaint to man? 
it were I see it would be to little pur- 
9 complain. But my complaint is to 
,and to him do Lappeal. Let him be 
dge between youand me. Before him we 
upon even terms, and therefore I have 
ivilege of being heard .as well as you. 


ld be troubled, for they would not regard 
or rightly understand me ; but my com- 
nt is to God, who will suffer me to speak, 
youwillnot.” It would be sad if God 
ealas unkindly with us as our friends 

times do. (5.) There was that in his 
} which was very surprising and astonish- 
nd therefore both needed and deserved 
most serious consideration. It was not 

non case, but a very extraordinary one. 
He himself was amazed at it, at the trou- 
God had laid upon him and the censures 
fmends concerning him (v. 6): “ When 
emember tliat terrible day in which J was 

fa sudden stripped of all my comforts, that 
day in which [ was stricken with sore boils,— 
n L remember all the hard speeches with 
ch you have grieved me,—I confess I am 
and trembling takes hold of my flesh, 
y when I compare this with the pros- 
condition of many wicked people, and 
plauses of their neighbours, with which 
ss through the world.” Note, The 
es of God, in the government of the 
are sometimes very astonishing even 
and good men, and bring them to 
ts’ end. [2.] He would have them 
at it (vw. 5): “ Mark me, and be as- 
Instead of expounding my trou- 
» should awfully adore the unsearch- 

steries of Providence in afflicting one 
f whom you know no evil; youshould 

lay your hand upon your mouth, si- 
ait the issue, and judge nothing 
he time. God’s way is in the sea, and 
im the great waters. When we can- 
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9. ©. 4 & Abies Prosperity of the wicked. 
not account for what he does, in suffering 
the wicked to prosper and the godly to be 
afflicted, nor fathom the depth of those pro- 
ceedings, it becomes us to sit down and ad- 
mire them. Upright men shall be astonished 
at this, ch. xvii. 8. Be you so.” 


7 Wherefore do the wicked live, 
become old, yea, are mighty in power? 
8 Their seed is established in their 
sight with them, and their offspring 
betore their eyes. 9 Their houses are 
safe from fear, neither is the rod of 
God upon them. 10 Their bull gen- 
dereth, and faileth not; their cow 
calveth, and castest not her calf. 11 
They send forth their little ones like 
a flock, and their children dance. 12 
They take the timbrel and harp, and 
rejoice at the sound of the organ. 13 
They spend their days in wealth, and 
in a moment go down to the grave. 
14 Therefore they say unto God, De- 
part from us; for we desire not the 
knowledge of thy ways. 15 What és 
the Almighty, that we should serve 


y complaint were to men, my spirit | him? and what profit should we have, 


if we pray unto him? 16 Lo, their 


good zs not in their hand: the coun- 


sel of the wicked is far from me. 


All Job’s three friends, in their last dis- 
courses, had been very copious in describing 
the miserable condition of a wicked man 
in this world. “It is true,” says Job, “re- 
markable judgments are\sometimes brought 
upon notorious sinners, but not always; for 
we have many instances of the great and long 
prosperity of those that are openly and avow- 
edly wicked; though they are hardened in 
their wickedness by their prosperity, yet they 
are still suffered to prosper.” 

I. He here describes their prosperity in the 
height, and breadth, and Iength of it, “If 
this be true, as you say, pray tell me where- 


fore do the wicked live?” v. 7. 


1. The matter of factis taken for granted, 
for we see instances of itevery.day. (1.) They 
live, and are notsuddenly cut off by thestrekes 
of divine vengeance. ‘Those yetspeak who haye 
set their mouths against the heavens. Those 
yet act who have stretched out their hands 
against God. Net only they live (that is, 
they are reprieved), but they Jive in pros- 
perity, 1 Sam. xxv. 6. Nay, (2.) They become 
old; they have the honour, satisfaction, and 
advantage of living long, long enough to zaise 
their families and estates. We read of a 
sinner a hundred years old, Isa. lxv. 20. But 
this is not all. (3:) They are mighty in power, 
are preferred to places of authority and trust, 
and not only make,a great) figure, but.bear a 
great swas, .Vivit imo,-et in. senatum venit— 


so 
Peer 
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He not only lives, but appeurs in the senate. 
Now wherefore is it so? Note, [t is worth 
while to enquire into the reasons of the out- 
ward prosperity of wicked people. It is not 
because God has forsaken the earth, because 
he does not see, or does not hate, or cannot 
punish their wickedness; but it is because 
the measure of their iniquities is not full. 
This is the day of God’s patience, and, in 
some way or other, he makes use of them and 
their prosperity to serve his own counsels, 
while it ripens them for ruin; but the chief 
reason is because he will make it to appear 
there is another world which is the world of 
retribution, and not this. 

2. The prosperity of the wicked is here 
described to be, 

(1.) Complete and consummate. [1.] They 
are multiplied, and their family is built up, 
- and they have the satisfaction of seeing it 
(v. 8): Their seed is established in their sight. 
This is put first, as that which gives both a 
pleasant enjoyment and a pleasing prospect. 
{2:] They are easy and quiet, v.9. Whereas 
Zophar had spoken of their continual frights 
and terrors, Job says, Their houses are safe 
both from danger and from the fearof it (v. 9), 
and so far are they froin the killing wounds of 
God’s sword orarrows that they do not feel the 
smart of so much as the rodof God upon them. 
(3:] They are rich and thrive in their estates. 
Of this he gives only one instance, v. 10. 
Their cattle increase, and they meet with no 
disappointment in them; not so much asa 
cow casts her calf, and then their much 
must needs grow more. ‘his is promised, 
Exod. xxiii. 26; Deut. vii. 14. (4.] They are 
merry and live a jovial life (v. 11, 12): They 
send forth their little ones abroad among their 
neighbours, like a flock, in great numbers, to 
sport themseives. ‘They have their balls and 
music-meetings, at which their children dance; 
and dancing is fittest for children, who know 
not better how to spend their time and whose 
innocency guards them against the mischiefs 
that commonly attend it. Though the pa- 
rents are not so very youthful and frolicsome 
as to dance themselves, yet they take the tim- 
brel and harp ; they pipe, and their children 
dance after their pipe, and they know no grief 
to put their instruments out of tune or to 
withhold their hearts from any joy. Some 
observe that this is an instance of their va- 
nity, as well as of their prosperity. Here is 
none of that care taken of their children 
which Abraham took of his, to teach them the 
way of the Lord, Gen. xviii. 19. ‘Their child- 
ren do not pray, or say their catechism, but 
dance, and sing, and rejoice at the sound of 
the organ. Sensual pleasures are all the de- 
lights of carnal people, and as men are them- 
selves so they breed their children. 

(2.) Continuing and constant (v. 13): They 
spend their days, alltheir days, in wealth, and 
never know what it is to want—in mirth, and 
never know what sadness means; and at last, 
without any previous alarmsto frighten them, 


without any anguish or agony, ina ah 7 
go down to the grave, and there are 1 


in theirdeath. If there were not anowh 


after this, it were most desirable to die 
quickest shortest strokes of death 
must go down to the grave. it Uiat y 
furthest of our journey, we should wii 
down in a moment, to swallow the bit 
and not chew it. 

II. He shows how they abuse thei 
perity and are confirmed and harden 


in their impiety, v. 14, 15. Ae 
1. Their gold and silver serve to steel # 


to make them more insolent, and mo 
dent, in their wickedness. Now he me 


upon that, in their opposition to 
that weapon they fight against him, ai 


are not disarmed.’ Or, (2.)'I’o lessen the 
culty. God suffers them to prosper; bi 


us not wonder at it, for the prosperity 9 


destroys them, by hardening them it 


Prov. 1. 32; Ps. xxiii. 7—9. 


2. See how light these prospering sit 
make of God and religion, as if because 


have so much of this world they had x 
to look after another. ‘. 
(1.) See how ill affected they are 


and religion; they abandon them, ant 


off the thoughts of them. [1.] 'T 


the presence of God; they say 1 to 
“ Depart from us; let us never be tro 
with the apprehension of our being | 


God’s eye nor be restrained by ¢ 


him.” Or they bid him depart as one 
do not need, nor have any occasion to” 


use of. The world is the portion the} 
chosen, and take up with, and think 
selves happy in; while they have t 
can live without God. Justly will G 
Depart (Matt. xxv. 41) to those 
bidden him depart; and justly do 
take them at their word. [2.] They 


knowledge of God, and of his will,and 0 


duty to him: We desire not the kne 
thy ways. Those that are resolved 


in God’s ways desire not to know then 


cause their knowledge will be a con 


proach to their disobedience, John iii. 


(2.) See how they argue against 
religion (v. 15): What is the 
Strange that ever creatures should 
so insolently, that ever reasonable ere 
should speak so absurdly and unreaso 
The two great bonds by which we < 
and held to religion are those of du 
interest ; now they here endeavour to 
both these bonds asunder. [1.) 
not believe it is their duty to be reli 
What is the Almighty, that we shou 
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this either, (1.) To increase the diffien 

is strange that any wicked people should | 
per thus, but especially that thoseshou 
per who have arrived at such a pitch of ¥ 
edness as openly to bid defiance to God 
self, and tell him to his face that they eare 
for him; nay, and that their prosperity sh 
be continued, though they bear up them 


be 


@ 


> 
i“ 


haraoh (Exod. v. 2), Who is the 
should obey his voice ? Observe, 
ow slightly they speak of God: 
s the Almighty ? As if he were a mere 
mere cipher, or one they have no- 
todo with and that has nothing to 
hthem. Secondly, How hardly they 
ak of religion. ‘Ihey call it a service, and 
an a hard service. Is it not enough, they 
e. to keep up a fair correspondence with 
Almighty, but they must serve him, 
ge look upon asa task and drudgery. 
, How highly they speak of them- 
es: “ That we should serve him ; we who 
rich and mighty in power, shall we be 
et and accountable to him? No, weare 
” Jer. ii. 31. [2.] They will not be- 
it is their interest to be religious: What 
shall we have if we pray unto him? All 
‘world are for what they can get, and 
fore wisdom’s merchandise is neglected, 
ise they think there is nothing to he got 
It is vain to serve God, Mal. iii. 13, 
| _ Praying will not pay debts nor portion 
fen; may, perhaps serious godliness may 
a man’s preferment and expose him 
s; and what then? Is nothing to be 
gain but the wealth and honour of 
world? If we obtain the favour of God, 
Spiritual and eternal blessings, we have 
ason to complain of losing by our reli- 
But, if we have not profit by prayer, 
our own fault (Isa. Iviil. 3, 4), it is be- 
we ask amiss, Jam. iv. 3. Religion 
is not a vain thing; if it beso to us, we 
y thank ourselves for resting in the out- 
of it, Jam. i. 26. 
He shows their folly herein, and ut- 
‘disclaims all concurrence with them 
): Lo, their good is not in their hand, 
is, they did not get it without God, and 
fore they are very ungrateful to slight 
thus. It was not their might, nor ‘the 
powe of their hand, that got them this wealth, 
1 therefore they ought to remember God 
gave it them. Nor can they keep it 
mt God, and therefore they are very un- 
2 to lose their interest in him and bid him 
lepart from them. Some give this sense 
+ “Their good is in their barns and 
bags, hoarded up there; it is not in 
hand, to do good to others with it; and 
what "good does it do them?” “ There- 
* says Job, “the counsel of the wicked 
from me. Far be it from me that I 
d be of their mind, say as they say, do 
y do, and take my measures from them. 
erity approve their sayings, though 
- ati ther, folly (Ps. xlix. 13) ; but I 
, better things than to walk in their 


| How oft is the candle of the 
ed put out? and how oft cometh 
destruction upon them? God 
uteth sorrows in his anger. 18 
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They are as stubble before the wind, 
and as chaff that the storm carrieth 
away. 19 God layeth up his iniquity 
for his children: he rewardeth him. 
and he shall know i¢. 20 His eyes 
shall see his destruction, and he shall 
drink of the wrath of the Almighty. 
21 For what pleasure hath he in his 
house after him, when the number ot 
his months is cut offin the midst ? 22 
Shall any teach God knowledge ? see- 
ing he judgeth those that are high. 23 
One dieth in his full strength, being 
wholly at ease and quiet. 24 His 
breasts are full of milk, and his bones 
are moistened with marrow. 25 And 
another dieth in the bitterness of his 
soul, and never eateth with pleasure. 
26 They shall lie down alike im the 
dust, and the worms shall cover them. 


Job had largely described the prosperity 
of wicked people ; now, in these verses, 

1. He opposes this to what his friends had 
maintained concerning their certain ruin in 
this life. ‘‘‘l'ell me how often do you see the 
candle of the wicked put out ? Do you not as 
often see it burnt down to the socket, until 
it goes out of itself? v.17. How often do 
you see their destruction come upon them, or 
God distributing sorrows in his anger among 
them? Do you not as often see their mirth 
and prosperity continuing to the last?’ Per- 
haps there are as many instances of notorious 
sinners ending their days in pomp as ending 
them in misery, which observation is sufh- 
cient to invalidate their arguments against 
Job and to show that no certain judgment 
can be made of men’s character by their out-- 
ward condition. 

II. He reconciles this to the holiness and 
justice of God. Though wicked people pros- 
per thus all their days, yet we are not there- 
fore to think that God will let their wicked- 
ness always go unpunished. No, 1. Even 
while they prosper thus they are as stubble 
and chaff before the stormy wind, v.18. They 
are light and worthless, and of no account 
either with God or with wise and good men. 
They are fitted to destruction, and continu- 
ally lie exposed to it, and in the height of 
their pomp and power there is but a step 
between them and ruin. 2. Though they 
spend all their days in wealth God is laying 
up their iniquity for their children (v. 19), 
and he will visit it upon their posterity when 
they are gone. The oppressor lays up his 
goods for his children, to make them gentle- 
men, but God lays up his iniquity for them, 
to make them beggars. He keeps an exact 
account of the fathers’ sins, seals them up 
among his treasures (Deut. xxxii. 34), and 
will justly punish the children, while the 


Certain punishment of the wicked 


, 
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as assets in their hands. 3. Though they 
prosper in this world, yet they shall be 
reckoned with in another world. God re- 
wards him according to his deeds at last 
(v. 19), though the sentence passed against 
his evil works be not executed speedily. 
Perhaps he may not now be made to fear the 
wrath to come, but he may flatter himself 
with hopes that he shall have peace though 
he go on; but he shall be made to feel it 
in the day of the revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God. He shall know it (v. 20): 
His eyes shall see his destruction which he 
would not be persuaded to believe. ‘They 
will not see, but they shall see, Isa. xxvi. 11. 
‘The eyes that have been wilfully shut against 
the grace of God shall be opened to see his 
destruction. He shall drink of the wrath of 
the Almiyhty; that shall be the portion of 
his cup. Compare Ps. xi. 6 with Rev. xiv. 
10. The misery of damned sinners is here 
set forth in a few words, but very terrible 
ones. They lie under the wrath of an Al- 
mighty God, who, in their destruction, both 
shows his wrath and makes known his 
power; and, if this will be his condition 
in the other world, what good will his pros- 
perity in this worlddo him? What pleasure 
has he in his house after him? v.21. Our 
Saviour has let us know how little pleasure 
the rich man in hell had in his house after 
him, when the remembrance of the good 
things he had received im his life-time would 
not cool his tongue, but added much to his 
misery, as did also the sorrow he was in lest 
his five brethren, whom he left in his house 
after him, should follow him to that, place of 
torment, Luke xvi. 25—28. So little will the 
gain of the world profit him that has lost 
his soul. 

Ill. He resolves this difference which 
Providence makes between one wicked man 
and another into the wisdom and sovereignty 
of God (v. 22): Shall any pretend to teach 
God knowledge? Dare we arraign God’s pro- 
ceedings or blame his conduct? Shall we 
take upon us to tell God how he should 
govern the world, what sinner he should 
spare and whom he should punish? He 
has both authority and ability to judge those 
that. are high. Angels in heaven, -princes 
and magistrates on earth, are accountable to 
God, and must receive their doom from him. 
He manages them, and makes what use he 
pleases of them. Shall he then be account- 
able to us, or receive advice from us? He 
is the Judge of all the earth, and therefore 
no doubt he will do right (Gen. xviii. 25, 
Rom. iii. 6), and those proceedings of his 
providence which seem to contradict one 
another he can make, not only mutually to 
agree, but jointly to serve his own purposes. 
The little difference there is between one 
wicked man’s dying impenitent in peace and 
pomp and another wicked man’s dying soin 
pain and misery, when both will at last meet 
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riches, to which the curse cleaves, are found |in hell, he illustrates 


there is between one 
and another’s dying slowly, q 
both meet shortly in the grave. So 
the disproportion between time 
that, if hell be the lot of fa 
last, it makes little difference 4 one 
singing thither and another sighing. — 
1. How various the cire nces ‘o! 
ple’s dying are. There is one* 
world, we say, but many out; yet, 
are born by quick and easy labour, 
that which is hard and lingering, so dy: 
to some much more terrible than to 
and, since the death of the body is the 
of the soul into another world, death 
agonies may not unfitly be comparet 
child-bed throes. Observe the dif 
(1.) One dies suddenly, in his full s 
not weakened by age or sickness (%. 
being wholly at ease and quiet, under m 
prehension at all of the approach of d 
nor in any fear of it; but, on the coni 
because his breasts are full of milk 
bones moistened with marrow (v. 24), th 
he is healthfuland vigorous, and of a goot 
rae (ike a mileh cow that is fe 
good liking), he counts upon nothing b 
live many years in mirth and pleasure. 
fair does he bid for life, and yet he i 
in a moment by the stroke of death. 
It is a common thing for persons to be 
away by death when they are in thei 
strength, in the highest degree of he 
when they least expect death, and think # 
selves best armed against it, and are; 
not only to set death at a distance, butt 
it at defiance. Let us therefore never 
cure; for we have known many well 
dead in the same week, the same dai 
same hour, nay, perhaps, the same m 
Let us therefore be always ready. (2 
other dies slowly, and with a great ¢ 
previous pain and misery (v. 25), im the 
ness of his soul, suchas poor Job was 
self now in, and never cats with pleasure, 
no appetite to his food nor any relish 
through sickness, or age, or sorrow of 
What great reason have those to be 
ful that are in health and always_ at 
pleasure! And what little reason have 
to complain who sometimes do not eat 
when they hear of many that never do) 
2. How undiscernible this differene 
the grave. As rich and poor, 
and unhealthful, meet there (v. 26 
shail lic down alikein the dust, and 
shall cover them, and feed sweetly 
‘Thus, if one wicked man die in a palae 
another in a dungeon, they will meet i 
congregation of the dead and dammed 
the worm that dies not, and the fire th 
not’ quenched, will be the same to _ 
which makes those differences inconsit 
and not worth perplexing ourselves ab) 


27 Behold, I know your th t 


i. 


er: 


es which ye wrongfully 
fainst me. 2% For ye say, 
the house of the prince? and 
2 the dwelling places of the 
29 Have ye not asked them 
by the way? and do ye not 
er tokens, 30 That the wicked 
ved to the day of destruction ? 
all be brought forth to the day 
wrath. 31 Who shall declare his 
ayito his face? arid who shall repay 

him what he hath done? 32 Yet shall 
brought to the grave, and shall 
a in the tomb. 33 The clods of 


7 


lley shall be sweet unto him, 
ery mam shall draw after him, 
re are innumerable before him. 
ow then comfort ye me in vain, 
| seeing in your answers there remain- 

| ets falsehood ? 

in these verses, 
4 > ab opposes the opinion of his friends, 
ich he saw they still adhered to, that the 
are sure to fall into such visible and 
Kable ruin as Job had now fallen into, 
none but the wicked, upon which prin- 
e they condemned Job as a wicked man. 
‘know your thoughts,” says Job (v. 27); 
[ know you will not agree with me; for 
if judgments are tinctured and biassed 
piques and prejudices against me, 
yr di 2 devices which you wrongfully imagine 
mst my comfort and honour: and how 
hmen beconvin‘ed?” Job’s friends 
ready to say, in auswer to his discourse 
fcerning the prosperity of the wicked, 
| Where is the house of the prince? v. 28. 
here is Job’s house, or the house of his 
est son, in which his children were feast- 
(? Enquire into the circumstances of Job’s 
se | family, and then ask, Where are 
dwelling-places of the wicked ? and com- 
\ a e them together, and you will soon see 
that Job’s house is in the same predicament 
a the houses of tyrants and oppressors, 
pay therefore conclude that doubtless he 

such a one.” 
He lays down his own judgment to the 
7, and, for proof of it, appeals to the 
s and observations of all mankind. 
fident is he that he is in the right that 
is filling to refer the cause to the next 
m that comes by (v. 29): “ Have you not 
Ked those that go by the way—any indif- 
bit person, any that will answer you? I 
jot, as Eliphaz (ch. v. 1), to which of the 
mt te which of the children of men 
aiturn? Turn to which you will, and 
‘find them all of my mind, that the 
shment of sinners is designed more for 
= other world than for this, according to 
hecy of Enoch, the seventh from 


you 
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£ we 6 Aw 
Punishment of the wiexed. 
Adam, Jude 14. Do you not know the tokens 
of this truth, which all that have made any 
observations; upon the providences of Go 
concerning mankind in this world can fur- 
nish you with?’ Now, 

1. What. is it that Job here asserts? 
Two things :—(1.) That impenitent sinners 
will. certainly be punished in the other world, 
and, usually, their punishment is put off 
uutil then. (2.) That therefore we are not to 
think it strange if they prosper greatly in 
this world and fall under no visible token of 
God’s wrath. Therefore they are spared now, 
because they are to be punished then ; there- 
fore the workers of iniquity flourish, that they 
may be destroyed for ever, Ps. xcii.7, The 
sinner is here supposed, [i.] To live in a 
great deal of power, so as to be not only the 
terror of the mighty in the land of, the living 
(Ezek. xxxii. 27), but the terror of the wise 
and good too, whom he keeps in such awe 
that none dares declare his way to his face, 
v. 31. None will take the liberty to reproye 
him, to tell him of the wickedness of his way, 
and what will be in the end thereof; so tha‘ 
he sins securely, and is not made to knor 


either shame orfear. The prosperity of fools 


destroys them, by setting them (in their own 
conceit) above reproofs, by which they might 
be brought to that repentance which alone 
will prevent their ruin. Those are markeé 
for destruction that are let alone in sin, 
Hos. iv. 17. And, if none dares declare his 
way to his face, much less dare any repay 
him what he has done and make him refund 
what he has obtained by injustice. He is one 
of those great flies which break through the 
cobwebs of the law, that hold only the littk 
ones. This emboldens sinners in their sinful 
ways that they can brow-beat justice and make 
it afraid to meddle with them. But there isa 
day coming when those shall be told of 
their faults who now would not bear to hear of 
them, those shall have their sins set in order 
before them, and their way declared to their 
face, to their everlasting confusion, who 
would not have it done here, to their convic- 
tion, and those who would not repay the 
wrongs they had done shall have them repaid 
to them. [2.] To die, and be buried in a 
great deal of pomp and magnificence, r. 32, 
33. There is no remedy; he must die; that 
is the lot of. all men; but every thing you 


can think of shall be done to take off the . 


reproach of death. First, He shall have a 


splendid funeral—a poor thing for any man ~ 


to be proud of the prospect of ; yet with some 
it passes for a mighty thing. Well, he shall 
be brought to the grave in state, surrounded 
with ajl the honours of the heralds’ office 
and all the respect his friends can then pay 
to his remains. The rich man died, and was 
buried, but no mention is made of the poor 
man’s burial, Luke xvi. 22. Secondly, He shall 
have a. stately monument erected over him - 
He shall remain in the tomb with a Hic jacet 
—Here lies, over him, and a large encomium. 

Pa 


Third address of Eliphaz. 
Perhaps it is meant of the embalming of his 
body to preserve it, which was a piece of 
honour anciently done by the Egyptians to 
their great men. He shall watch in the tomb 
(so the word is), shall abide solitary and quiet 
there, as awatchman in his tower. Thirdly, 
The clods of the valley shall be sweet to him ; 
there shall be as much done as can be with 
rich odours to take off the noisomeness of the 
grave, as by lamps to set aside the darkness 
of it, which perhaps was referred to in the 
foregoing phrase of watching in the tomb. 
But it is all a jest; what is the light, or what 
the perfume, to a man that is dead? Fourthly, 
It shall bealleged, for the lessening of the dis- 
grace of death, that it is the common lot: He 
has only yielded to fate, and every man shall 
draw after him, as there are innumerable be- 
jore him. ‘Note, Death is the way of all the 
‘earth: when we are to cross that darksome 
valley we must consider, 1. That there are 
innumerable before us; it is a tracked road, 
which may help to take off the terror of 
it. ‘I'o die is ire ad plures—to go to the 
great majority. 2. That every man shall 
draw after us. As there is a plain track 
before, so there is a long train behind; we 
are neither the first nor the last that pass 
through that dark entry. Every one must 
go in his own order, the order appointed of 
God. 

2. From all this Job infers the imper- 
tinency of their discourses, v. 34. (1.) Their 
foundation is rotten, and they went upon a 
wrong hypothesis: “In your answers there 
remains falsehood ; what you haye said stands 
not only unproved but disproved, and hes 
under such an imputation of falsehood as 
you cannot clear it from.” (2.} Their build- 
ing was therefore weak and tottering: “ You 
comfort me in vain. All you have said gives 
me no relief; you tell me that I shall prosper 
again if I turn to God, but you go upon this 
presumption, that piety shall certainly be 
crowned with prosperity, which is false; and 
therefore how can your inference from it 
yield me any comfort?” Note, Where there 
is not truth there is little comfort to be ex- 
pected 


CHAP. XXII. 


Bliphaz here leads on a third attack upon pour Joh, in which 
Bildad followed him, but Zophar drew back, and quitted the 
field. It was one of the unhappinesses of Job, as it is of many 
an honest man, to be misunderstood by his friends He had 
spoken of the prosperity of wicked men in this world as a mys- 
tery of Providence, but they too it for a reflection upon Provi- 
dence, as countenancing their wickedness; and they reproached 
him accordingly. In this chapter, I. Eliphaz checks bim for 
his complaints of God, and of his dealings with him, as if he 
thought God had done him wrong, ver 2—4. Il. He charges 
him with many high crimes and misdemeanours, for which he 
supposes God was now punishing him. 1. Oppression and in- 
justice, ver.5—1]. 2. Atheism and infidelity, ver. 12—14. II. 
He compares his case to that of the old world, ver. 15—20. IV. 
He gives him very good counsel, assuring him that, if he would 
take it, God would return in mercy to him and he should return 
to his former prosperity, ver. 21—30, 


HEN Eliphaz the Temanite an- 
swered and said, 2 Can a man 

be profitable unto God, as he that is 
wise mav he profitable unto himself? 


JOB. ue 


3 Is it any pleasure to the / 
that thou art righteous? or is. 
to him, that thou makest th y 
perfect? 4 Will he reprove the 
fear of thee? will he enter with 
into judgment ? 7S eg 
Eliphaz here insinuates that, becauw 
complained so much of his afflictions, 
thought God was unjust in afflicting 
but it was a strained innuendo. w 
from thinking so. What Eliphaz’say 
is therefore unjustly applied to Job, — 
itself it is very true and good, iia 
I. That when God does us good it is 
because he is indebted to us; if he y 
there might be some colour to say, Wi 
afflicts us, ‘* He does not deal fairly wi 
But whoever pretends that he has by 
meritorious action made God his debtor 
him prove this debt, and he shall be 
not to lose it, Rom. xi. 35. Who has giv 
him, and it shall be recompensed to him: 
But Eliphaz here shows that the righteous 
and perfection of the best man m the w 
are no real benefit or advantage to God, 
therefore cannot be thought to ment 
thing from him. 1. Man’s piety is no 
fit to God, no gain, v. 1, 2. If we co 
any thing merit from God, it would h 
our piety, our being righteous, and ma 
our way perfect. If that will not merit, st 
nothing else will. If aman cannot make 
his debtor by his godliness, and hone 
obedience to his laws, much less ean | 
his wit, and learning, and worldly po 
Now Eliphaz here asks whether any man 
possibly be profitable to God. It is e 
that he cannot. By no means. He 
wise may be profitable to himself. 
wisdom and piety are that by which 
selves are, and are likely to be, great g 
Wisdom is profitable to direct, Eccl. x 
Godliness is profitable to all things, 1 Tit 
8. If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise 
self, Prov. ix. 12. The gains of religio 
infinitely greater than the losses of it, an 
it will appear when they are balanced. — 
can a man be thus profitable to God? 
for such is the perfection of God that he 
not receive any benefit or advantage by m 
what can be added to tkat which is infit 
And such is the weakness and imperfes 
of man that he cannot offer any bi 
advantage to God. Can the light of ac 
be profitable to the sun or the drop of 
bucket to the ocean? He that is wis 
fitable to himself, for his own direction 
defence, his own credit and comfort; he 
with his wisdom entertain himself and en} 
himself; but can he so be profitable to G 
No; God needs not us nor our services , 
are undone, for ever undone, without | 
but he is happy, for ever happy, withou 
Is it any gain to him, any real addition to 
glory or wealth, if we make our way p 
Suppose it were absolutely perfect, | 


~ 


e Much less when it is so 
hort of being perfect. 2. It is no plea- 

him. God has indeed expressed him- 
n his word well pleased with the righte- 
his countenance beholds them and his 
sht is in them and their prayers; but all 
t adds nothing to the infinite satisfaction 
[complacency which the Eternal Mind has 
elf. God can enjoy himself without us, 
1 we could have but little enjoyment 
urselves without our friends. This mag- 
bis condescension, in that, though 
ervices he no real profit or pleasure to 
yet he invites, encourages, and accepts 


|. That when God restrains or rebukes 
s not because he is in danger from us, 
salous of us (wv. 4): “ Will he reprove thee 
fear of thee, and take thee down from thy 
erity lest thou shouldst grow too great 
him, as princes sometimes have thought 
piece of policy to curb the growing great- 
f a subject, lest he should become for- 
le?” Satan indeed suggested to our 
_parents that God forbade them the tree 
F knowledge for fear of them, lest they 
jould be as gods, and so become rivals with 
but it was a base insinuation. God 
es the good because he loves them, but 
ever rebukes the great because he fears 
. He does not enter into judgment with 
, that is, pick a quarrel with them and 
ek occasion against them, through fear lest 
y should eclipse his honour or endanger 
his interest. Magistrates punish offenders 
for fear of them. Pharaoh oppressed Israel 
jecause he feared them. It was for fear that 
red slew the children of Bethlehem and 
lat the Jews persecuted Christ and his apos- 
s. But God does not, as they did, pervert 
tice for fear of any. See ch. xxxv. 5—8. 


5 Is not thy wickedness great? and 
thine iniquities infinite? 6 For thou 
hast taken a pledge from thy brother 
r nought, and stripped the naked of 
their clothing. 7 Thou hast not given 
ater to the weary to drink, and thou 
Jast withholden bread from the hun- 
ry. 8 But as for the mighty man, he 
the earth; and the honourable 
| dwelt in it. 9 Thou hast ‘sent 
lows away empty, and the arms of 
e fatherless have been broken. 10 
efore snares are round about 
and sudden fear troubleth thee; 
Or darkness, that thou canst not 
and abundance of waters cover 
12 Is not God in the height of 
en > and behold the height of the 
, how high they are! 13 And thou 
How doth God know? can he 
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Joh accused of various crimes. 


Thick clouds are a covering to him, 
that he seeth not ; and he walketh in 
the circuit of heaven. 


Eliphaz and hiscompanions had condemred 
Job, in general, asa wicked man and a hypo- 
crite; but none of them had descended to 
particulars, nor drawn up any articles of 
impeachment against him, until Eliphaz did 
so here, where he positively and expressly 
charges him with many high crimes and 
misdemeanours, which, if he had really been 
guilty of them, might well have justified them 
in their harsh censures of him. ‘‘ Come,” 
says Eliphaz, ‘we have been too long beat- 
ing about the bush, too tender of Job and 
afraid of grieving him, which has but con- 
firmed him in his self-justification. It is 
high time to deal plainly with him. We have 
condemned him by parables, but that does 
not answer the end; he is not prevailed with 
to condemn himself. We must therefore 
plainly tell him, Thou art the man, the 
tyrant, the oppressor, the atheist, we have 
been speaking of all this while. Is not thy 
wickedness great? Certainly it 1s, or else 
thy troubles would not be so great. J ap. 
peal to thyself, and thy own conscience; are 
not thy iniquities infinite, both in number and 
heinousness ?”’ Strictly taken, nothing is in- 
finite but God; but he means this, that his 
sins were more than could be counted and 
more heinous than could be conceived. Sin, 
being committed against Infinite Majesty, 
has in it a kind of infinite malignity But 
when Eliphaz charges Job thus highly, and 
ventures to descend to particulars too, lay- 
ing to his charge that which he knew not, we 
may take occasion hence, 1. To be angry at 
those who unjustly censure and condemn 
their brethren. For aught I know, Eliphaz, 
in accusing Job falsely, as he does here, was 
guilty of as great a sin and as great a wrong 
to Job as the Sabeans and Chaldeans that 
robbed him; for a man’s good name is more 
precious and valuable than his wealth. It is 
against all the laws of justice, charity, and 
friendship, either to raise or receive calum- 
nies, jealousies, and evil surmises, concern- 
ing others; and it is the more base and dis- 
ingenuous if we thus vex those that are in 
distress and add to their affliction. Eliphaz 
could produce no instances of Job’s guilt in 
any of the particulars that follow here, but 
seems resolved to calumniate boldly, and 
throw all the reproach he could on Job, not 
doubting but that some would cleave to him. 
2. To pity those who are thus censured and 
condemned. Innocency itself will be no 
security against a false and foul tongue. Job, 
whom God himself praised as the best man 
in the world, is here represented by one of 
his friends, and he a wise and good man too, 
as one of the greatest villains in nature. Let 
us not think it strange if at any time we be 
thus blackened, but learn how to pass by evil 


¢ through the dark cloud? 14 ' report as weil as good. and commit our cause, 


guilt.” 


Jeb charged with various crimes. 
as Job did his, to him that judgeth righte- 
ously: 

Let us see the particular articles of this 
charge 

I. He charged him with oppression and 
injustice, that, when he was in: prosperity, 
he not only did no good with his wealth and 
pewer, but did a great deal of hurt with them: 
This was utterly false, as appears by the ac- 
count Job givesiof himself (ch. xxix. 12, &c.) 
and the character God gave of him, ch. i. 
And yet, 

1. Eliphaz branches out this: charge into 
divers particulars, with as much assurance as 
if he could call witnesses to prove upon oath 
every article of it. He tells him, (1.) That 
he had been’ cruel and unmerciful to the poor. 
- As a magistrate he ought to have protected 
them and seen them provided for; but Eli- 
phaz suspects that he never did them’ any 
kindness, but all the mischief his power 
enabled him to do,—that, for an inconsider- 
able debt, he demanded, and carried away by 


violence, a pawn of great value, even from’ 


his’ brother, whose honesty and’ sufficiency 
he could sot but know (v. 6), Thow hast 
taken a pledge from thy brother for nought, 
or, as the LXX. read it, Thou hast taken thy 
brethren for pledges, and that for nought, 
imprisoned them, enslaved them, because 
thev had nothing to pay,—that he had taken 
the very clothes of his insolvent tenants and 
debtors, so that) he had stripped: then naked, 
and left them so (the law of Moses forbade 
this, Exod. xxii. 26, Deut. xxiv. 13),—that 
he had not been’ charitable to the poor, no, 
not to poor travellers, and poor widows: 
“ Thow hast not given so much as a cup of 
cold water (which would have cost thee no- 
thing) to the weary to drink, when he begged 
for it (v. 7) and was ready to perish for want 
of it - nay, thow hast withholden bread from the 
kengry in their extremity, hast not only not 
given it, but hast forbidden the-giving of. it, 
which is withholding good from those'to whom 
it ts really due, Prov. iii. 27. Poor widows, 
who while their husbands were living troubled 
nobody, but now were forced to seek relief, 
thou hast sent away empty from thy doors 
with a sad heart, v. 9. Those who:came to 
thee for justice, thow didst send away un- 
heard, unhelped; nay; though they came to 
thee full, thou didst squeeze them, and send 
them away empty ; and, worst of all, the arms 
of the fatherless have been broken ; those that 
could help themselves but little thou hast 
quite disabled to help themselves.” ‘This, 
which is the blackest part of the charge, is 
put insinuated: |The arms of the fatherless 
. have been broken: He does not say, ‘Thou 
\ hast broken them,” but he would have it un- 
\derstood so. and if they be broken; and those 
who have power do not relieve them, they 
are’ chargeable with it. “They have been 
broken by those under thee, and thou hast 
connived at it; which brings thee under the 
(2.), That he had been partial to the 
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rich and great (v. 8): 
man, if he was’ guilty 0 
never questioned for it : 
dwelt in it. If he brough 
unjustly, or if an action were | 
brought against him, yet he'was stn 
his cause in thy courts. ‘The’ 
fed at thy door, while the” were’ f 
at thy table.” Contrary to this is Ch 
rulé for hospitality (Lu xiv. 12—14); 
Solomon says, He that gives to the 
come to poverty. : 
2. He attributes all his present tro 
these supposed sins (v.10, 11): “Th 
are guilty of such practices as thi 
monly bring themselves into just such a 
dition'as thou art now in; and therefore 
conclude thou hast been thus guilty.” 
“The providence of God usually cross 
embarrasses such; and snares are, ac 


ey 


pected to terrify and accuse them 
makes'a louder cry there than uni 
ness; and, accordingly, sudden fear tro 
thee; and, though thow wilt not own it, 
guilt of this kind that creates’ thee all” 
terror.” Zopharhad insinuated this, 
19,20. (3.) “They aré brought 
wits’ end, so amazed and’ hewilde 
they know not what to do, and that al 
thy case; for thou art in darkness that” 
canst not see wherefore God contends” 
thee nor what is the best course for the 
take- for abundance of waters cover | 
that is, “thou art in a mist, in the midi 
dark waters, in' the’ thick clonds of thé sl 
Note, Those that have not shown mi 
may justly be denied the comforta eb 
that they shall find mercy; and then ¥ 
can they expect but snares, and dark 
and continual fear?) a eS 
II. He charged him with atheism, 
delity, and gross impiety, and th 
was at the bottom of his injustic 
pressiveness: he that did not fear’ 
not regard man. He would have it thor 
that Job was an Epicurean; who did ind 
own the being of God, but denied hi 
dence, and fancied that he confined 
to the entertainments of the upper world 
never concerned himself in’the inhabit 
and affairs’ of this. 
1. Eliphaz referred to an import 
which he thought, if Job had duly consid 
Dell 


# 


rer 


; cae 


it, would have prevented him from 
passionate in his complaints arid’Hold in 
fying himself (! 12): Isnot God nthe 
heaven? Yes, no doubt he is. No heave 
high but God is there; and in the highest! 
vens, the heavens of the blessed, the re 
of his glory, he is present in a speci: if 
There he is pleased to manifest’ himsel 
way peculiar to the upper world, an@ th 


a 


to manifest. himself in a way 
s lower world.. ‘There is his 
here is his court: he is called the 
Dan. iv. 26. Thus Eliphaz proves 
a man cannot be profitable to God (v. 2), 
ne ought not. to contend with God (it is 
lly if he does), and that we ought al- 
to address ourselves to God with very 
reverence; for when we behold the 
ht of the stars, how high they are, we 
Id, at the same time, also consider the 
scendent majesty of God, who is, above 
rs, and. how high he. is. 
He charged it upon Job that he made 
d use of this doctrine, which he might 
made so good a use of, v.13. ‘This 
Iding the truth in unrighteousness, fight- 
against religion with its own weapons, 
turning its own artillery upon itself: 
art willing to own that God is in the 
t of heawen but thence thou inferrest, 
doth God know?” Bad men expel the 
of God out of their hearts by banishing 
ye of God out of the world (Ezek. yin. 
and care not what-they do if they can 
persuade themselves that God does, not 
vy. Eliphaz suspected that Job had such a 
tion of God as this, that, because he is in 
eight of heaven, (1.) It is therefore im- 
sible for him to see and hear what is 
at so great a distance as this earth, es- 
ally since there is a dark ~/oud (v. 13), 
y thick clouds (v. 14), that come between 
and us, and are a covering to him, 30 
he cannot see, much less can he judge 
he affairs of this lower world; as if God 
d eyes of flesh, ch.x. 4. The mterposing 
ment is to him as transparent crystal, 
<. 1. 22. Distance of place creates no 
heulty to him who fills immensity, any 
re than distance of time to him who is 
al. Or, (2.) That it is therefore below 
a, and a diminution to his glory, to take 
snizance of this inferior part of the crea- 
He walks in the circuit of heaven, and 
s enough to do to enjoy himself and his 
1 perfections and glory in that bight and 
et world ; why should he trouble himself 
tus? This is gross absurdity, as well 
oss impiety, which Eliphaz here fathers 
Job; for it supposes that the adminis- 
fion of government is a burden and dis- 
agement to the supreme governor and 
it the acts of justice and mercy are a toil 
mind infinitely wise, holy, and good. If 
un, a creature, and inanimate, can with 
light and influence reach this earth, and 
y part of it (Ps. xix. 6), even from that 
height of the visible heavens in which 
is, and in the circuit of which he walks, 
d that through many a thick and dark 
id, shall we question it concerning the 
; if 


15 Hast thou marked the old way 
which wicked men haye trodden? 16 
hich were cut down ot of time, 


‘ 
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Judgments executed on the wicked. 
whose foundation was, overflown with 
a flood: 17 Which said unto God, 
Depart from us : and what can the Al- 
mighty do for them? 18 Yet he filled 
their houses with good things: but 
the counsel of the wicked is far from 
me. 19 The righteous see it, and are 
glad: and the imnocent laugh them to 
scorn. 20 Whereas our substance is 
not cut down, but theremnant of them 
the fire consumeth. 


Eliphaz, having endeavoured to convict 
Job, by setting his sins (as he thought) in 
order before him, here endeavours to awaken 
him to a sight and sense of his misery ond 
danger by reason of sin; and this he does by 
comparing his case with that of the sinners 
of the old world; as if he had said, “Thy 
condition is bad now, but, unless thou re- 
pent, it will be worse, as theirs was—theirs 
who were overflown with a flood, as the old 
world (». 16), and theirs the remnant of 
whom the fire consumed ”’ (v. 20), namely, the 
Sodomites, who, in comparison of the old 
world, were but aremnant. And these two 
instances of the wrath of God against sin 
and sinners are more than once put together, 
for warning to a careless world, as by out 
Saviour (Luke xvii. 26, &c.) and the apostle, 
2 Pet. ii. 5, 6. Eliphaz would have Job to 
mark the old way which wicked men have 
trodden (v. 15) and see what came of it, what 
the end of their way was. Note, There isan 
old way which wicked men have trodden. Re- 
ligion had but newly entered when sin im- 
mediately followed it. But though it is an 
old way, a broad way, a tracked way, it isa 
daugerous way and it leads to destruction ; 
and it is good for us to mark it, that we 
may not dare to walk in it. Eliphaz here 
puts Job in mind of it, perhaps in opposition 
to what he had said of the prosperity of the 
wicked; as if he had said, “‘hou canst 
find out here and there a single instance, it 
may be, of a wicked man ending his days 
in peace ; but what is that to those two great 
instances of the final perdition of ungodly 
men—the drowning of the whole world and 
the burning of Sodom?” destructions by 
wholesale, in which he thinks Job may, as 
in a glass, see his own face. Observe, 1. 
The ruin of those sinners (v. 16): They were 
cut down out of time ; that is, they were cut 
off in the midst of their days, when, as man’s 
time then went, many of them might, in the 
course of nature, have lived some hundreds 
of years longer, which made their immature 
extirpation the more grievous. They were 
cut down out of time, to be hurried into eter- 
~ity. And their foundation, the earth on which 
they built themselves and all their hopes, was 
overflown with a flood, the flood which was 
brought in upon the world of the ungodly, 2 
Pet. il, 5. Note, Those who build upon the 


Judaments executed on the wicked. 


sand choose a foundation which will be over- 
flown when the rains descend und the floods 
come (Matt. vii. 27), and then their building 
must needs fall and they perish in the ruins of 
it, and repent of thcir folly when it is too late. 
2. The sin of those sinners, which brought 
that ruin (v. 17): They said unto God, De- 
part from us. Job had spoken of some who 
said so and yet prospered, ch. xxi. 14. “ But 
these did not (says Hliphaz); they found to 
their cost what it was to set God at defiance 
Those who were resolved to lay the reins on 
the neck of their appetites and passions 
began with this; they said unto God, De- 
part ; they abandoned all religion, hated the 
thoughts of it, and desired to live without 
God in the world; they shunned his word, 
and silenced conscience, his deputy. And 
what can the Almighty do for them?” Some 
make this to denote the justness of their pu- 
nishment. They said to God, Depart from 
us; and then what could the Almighty do 
with them but cut them off? ‘Those who will 
not submit to God’s golden sceptre must 
expect to be broken to pieces with his iron 
rod. Others make it to denote the injustice 
of their sin: But what hath the Almighty 
done against them? What iniquity have they 
found in him, or wherein has he wearied 
them? Mic. v1.3: Jer. ii. 5. Others make 
it to denote the reason of their sin: They 
say unto God, Depart, asking what the AL 
- mighty can do to them. ‘‘ What has he done 
to oblige us? What can he do in a way of 
wrath to make us miserable, or in a way of 
favour tomake us happy ?” As they argue, 
Zeph. i. 12. The Lord will not do good, 
neither will he do evil. Eliphaz shows the 
absurdity of this in one word, and that is, 
calling God the Almighty; for, if he be so, 
what cannot he do? But it is not strange 
if those cast off all religion who neither 
dread God’s wrath nor desire his favour. 
3. The aggravation of this sin: Yet he had 
filled their houses with good things, v. 18. 
Both those of the old world and those of 


Sodom had great plenty of all the delights of j 


sense ; for they ate, they drank, they bought, 
they sold, &c. (Luke xvii. 27), so that they 
had no reason to ask what the Almighty 
could do for them, for they lived upon his 
bounty, no. reason to bid him depart from 
them who had been so kind to them. Many 
have their houses full of goods but their 
hearts empty of grace, and thereby are 
marked for ruin. 4. ‘he protestation which 
Eijiphaz makes against the principles and 
practices of those wicked people: But the 
counsel of the wicked is far from me. Job 
had said so (ch. xxi. 16) and Eliphaz will not 
be behind with him. If they cannot agree 
in their own principles concerning God, yet 
they agree in renouncing the principles of 
those that live without God in the world. 
Note, Those that difler from each other in 
some matters of religion, and are engaged in 
disputes ahout them, vet ought unanimously 
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f am ya 
and vigorously to appear ; 
irreligion, and to take care 
do not hindei either their 
mity in that common cause of 
righteous cause. 5. The pleasure a 
faction which the righteous shall 
this. (1.) In seeing the wicked 
v. 19. They shall see it, that is, 
and take notice of it (Hos. xiv. 9); 
shall be glad, not to see their fellow-cre: 
miserable, or any secular turn of th 
served, or point gained, but to see G 
rified, the word of God fulfilled, th 
of oppressors broken, and thereby 
pressed relieved—to see sin shamed, 
and infidels confounded, and fair war 
given to all others to shun such wi 
courses. Nay, they shall laugh them to se 
that is, they justly might do it, they sh 
it, as God does it, in a holy manner, Ps. j 
Prov. i. 26. They shall take occasion th 
to expose the folly of sinners and show | 
ridiculous their principles are, though 
call themselves wits. Lo, this is the 
that made not God his strength; ai 
what comes of it, Ps. lii. 7. Some u 
stand this of righteous Noah and his | 
ly, who beheld the destruction of the 
world and rejoiced in it, as he had grie 
for their impiety. Lot, who saw the Tui 
Sodom, had the same reason to i 
Pet. ii. 7,8. (2.) In seeing themsel 
tinguished (v. 20): ‘‘ Whereas our s 
is not cut down, as theirs was, and as th 
we continue to prosper, which is a sign 
we are the favourites of Heaven, and in 
right.” The same rule that served hit 
condemn Job by served him to magn fy 
self and his companions by. His subst 
is cut down; therefore he is a wicked n 
ours is not; therefore we are righte 
it is a deceitful rule to judge by; 
knows love or hatred by all that is be 
him. If others be consumed, if the 
remnant of them be consumed, and w 
not, instead of censuring them and lifti 
ourselves, es Eliphaz does here, we oug 
be thankful tc God and take it for a wat 
to ourselves to prepare for similar calamit 
21 Acquaint now thyself with h 
and be at peace: thereby good s 
come unto thee. 22 Receive, 
thee, the law from his mouth, a 
up his words in thine heart. 
thou return to the Almighty. 
shalt be built up, thou shalt put 
iniquity far from thy tabernacles. 
Then shalt thou lay up gold g is d 
and the gold of Ophiras the stor 
the brooks. 25 Yea, the Almighty 
be thy defence, and thou shalf 
plenty of silver. 26 For the 


thou have thy delight in the Al 
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alt lift up thy face unto God. 
lou shalt make thy prayer unto 
and he shall hear thee, and thou 
it pay thy vows. 28 Thou shalt also 
ee a thing, and it shall be esta- 
ed unto thee: and the light shall 
e upon thy ways. 29 When men 
cast down, then thou shalt say, 
é is lifting up; and he shall save 
humble person. 30 He shall de- 
r the island of the innocent: and 
s delivered by the pureness of thine 
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_ Methinks I can almost forgive Eliphaz 
his hard censures of Job, which we had in 
beginning of the chapter, though they 
re very unjust and unkind, for this good 
nsel and encouragement which he gives 
m in these verses with which he closes his 
‘ourse, and than which nothing could be 
er said, nor more to the purpose. ‘Though 
thought him a bad man, yet he saw rea- 
to have hopes concerning him, that, for 
all this, he would be both pious and pros- 
per But it is strange that out of the 
same mouth, and almost in the same breath, 
both sweet waters and bitter should proceed. 
Good men, though they may perhaps be put 
“into a heat, yet sometimes will talk them- 
elves into a better temper, and, it may Be, 

joner than another could talk them into it. 
Tiiphaz had laid before Job the miserable 
ondition of a wicked man, that he might 
frighten him into repentance. Here, on the 
her hand, he shows him the happiness 
at those may be sure of that do repent, 


that he might allure and encourage him to 
‘it. Ministers must try both ways in dealing 
ith people, must speak to them from Mount 
inai by the terrors of the law, and from 
Mount Sion by the comforts of the gospel, 
must set before them both life and death, 
Hood and evil, the blessing and the curse. 
‘Now here observe, 
I. The good counsel which Eliphaz gives 
to Job; and good counsel it is to us all, 
though, as to Job, it was built upon a false 
_ Supposition that he was a wicked man and 
_ now a stranger and enemy to God. 1. Ac- 
quaint now thyself with God. Acquiesce in 
_ God; sosome. It is our duty at all times, 
“especially when we are in affliction, to ac- 
~ commodate ourselves to, and quiet ourselves 
‘in, all the disposals of the divine Providence. 
foin thyself to him (so some); fall in with 
is interests, and act no longer in opposi- 
ion to him. Our translators render it well, 
* Acquaint thyself with him; be not such a 
tranger to him as thou hast made thyself by 
casting off the fear of him and restraining 
prayer before him.” It is the duty and in- 
terest of every one of us to acquaint himself 
1 God. We must get the knowledge of 
, fix our affections on him, join ourselves 


foie 
. XXII. ' The good counsel of Eliphaz. — 
to him in a covenant of friendship, and then 
set up, and keep up, a constant correspond- 
ence with him in the ways he has appointed. 
It is our honour that we are made capable of 
this acquaintance, our misery that by sin we 
have lost it, our privilege that through Christ 
we are invited to return to it; and it will be 
our unspeakable happiness to contract and 
cultivate this acquaintance. 2. ‘ Be at peace, 
at peace with thyself, not fretful, uneasy, 
and in confusion ; let not thy heart be trou- 
bled, but be quiet and calm, and well com- 
posed. Be at peace with thy God; be re- 
conciled to him. Do not carry on this un- 
holy war. Thou complainest that God is 
thy enemy; be thou his friend.” It is the 
great concern of every one of us to make our 
peace with God, and it is necessary in order 
to our comfortable acquaintance with him; 
for how can two walk together except they be 
agreed? Amos iii 3. This we must do 
quickly, now, before it be too late. Agree 
with thy adversary while thou art in the way 
This we are earnestly urged to do. Som 
read it, ‘‘ Acquaint thyself, J pray thee, with 
him, and be at peace.” God himself be- 
seeches us ; ministers, in Christ’s stead, pray 
us to be reconciled. Can we gainsay such 
entreaties? 3. Receive the law from his 
mouth, v. 22. “‘ Having made thy peace with 
God, submit to his government, and resolve 
to be ruled by him, that thou mayest keep 
thyself in his love.” We receive our being 
and maintenance from God. From him we 
hope to receive our bliss, and from him we 
must receive law. Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do? Acts ix. 6. Which way soever we re- 
eeive the intimations of his will we must have 
our eye to him; whether he speaks by scrip- 
ture, ministers, conscience, or Providence, 
we must take the word as from his mouth 
and bow our souls to it. Though, in Job's 
time, we do not know that there was any 
written word, yet there was a revelation of 
God’s will to be received. Hliphaz looked 
upon Job as a wicked man, and was pressing 
him to repent and reform. Herein consists 
the conversion of a sinner—his receiving the 
law from God’s mouth and no longer from 
the world and the flesh. Eliphaz, being now 
in contest with Job, appeals to the word of 
God for the ending of the controversy. ‘ Re- 
ceive that, and be determined by it.” ‘To the 
law and to the testimony. 4. Lay up his word 
in thy heart. It is not enough to receive it, 
but we must retain it, Prov. iii. 18. We 
must lay it up as a thing of great value, that 
it may be safe; and we must lay it up in our 
hearts, as a thing of great use, that it may be 
| ready to us when there is @ccasion and we 
may neither lose it wholly nor be at a loss 
for it in atime of need. 5. Return to the 
Almighty, v. 23. ‘“‘ Do not only turn from 
sin, but turn toGod and thy duty. Do not 
only turn towards the Almighty in some good 
inclinations and good beginnings, but return 
|to him; return home to him, quite to him, 
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_ Encouragemenis to return to 


versal reformation, an effectual thorough 


change of thy heart and life, and a firm re-. 


solution to cleave to him;’’ so Mr. Poole. 
6. Put away iniquity far from thy tabernacle. 
This was the advice Zophar gave him, ch, 
xi. 14. “ Let not wickedness dwell in thy ta- 
bernacle. Put iniquity far off, the further the 
better, not only from thy heart and hand, 
but from thy house. Thou must not, only 
not be wicked thyself, butmust reproveand re- 
strain sin in those that are under thy charge.” 
Note, Family reformation is needful reform- 
ation; we and our house must serve the 
Lord. 

II. The good encouragement which E}i- 
pbaz gives Job, that he shall be very happy, 
if he will but take this good counsel. ' In ge- 
neral, “ Thereby good shall come unto thee (v, 
21); the good that has now departed from 
thee, all the good thy heart can desire, tem- 
poral, spiritual, eternal good, shall come to 
thee. God shall come to thee, into covenant 
and. communion with thee; and he brings 
all good with him, all good in him. Thou art 
now riined and brought down, but, if thou 
return to God, thou shalt be built up again, 
and thy present ruins shall be repaired. ‘Thy 
family shall be built up in children, thy estate 
in wealth, and thy soul in holiness and com- 
fort.” The promises which Eliphazhere encou- 
rages Job with are reducible to three heads :— 

1. That his estate should prosper,and tem- 
poral blessings should be bestowed alyund- 
antly on him; for godliness has the promise 
of the life that nowis. It is promised, 

(1.) That he shall be very rich (v. 24): 
“* Thou shalt lay up gold as dust,in sueh great 
abundance, and shalt have plenty of silver 
(v. 25), whereas now thou art poor and strip- 
ped of all.” Job had been rich. Hliphaz 
suspected he got his riches by fraud and op- 
pression, and therefore they were taken from 
him: butif he would return to God and his 
duty, [1.] He should have more wealth than 
ever he had, notonly thousands of sheep and 
oxen, the wealth of farmers, but thousands 
of gold.and silver, the wealth of princes, ch. 
ii. 15. Abundantly more riches, true riches, 
are to be got by the service of God than by 
the service of the world. [2.] He should 
have it more sure to him: ‘ Thou shalt lay 
it up in good hands, and hold that which is 
got by thy piety by a surer tenure than that 
which thou didst get by thy iniquity.” Thou 
shalt have silver of strength (for so the word 
is), which, being honestly got, will wear well 
silver like steel. [3.] He should, by the 
grace of God, be kept from setting his heart 
so much upon 4 as Eliphaz thought he had 
done; and then wealth is a blessing indeed 
when we are not ensnared with the love of it. 
Thou shalt lay up gold; but how? Notas 
thy treasure and portion, but as dust, and, as 
the stones of the brooks. So little shalt thou 
value it or expect from it that thou shalt lay 
- it at thy feet (Acts iv. 35), not in thy besom. 
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a as to reach. to the Almighty, by a uni- 


fender ; nay, he shall be thy | 


face to God with boldness, and not be 


ence, once settled, shall be kept up to thy yim 
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» Q) That eh he shall be ve 
as men’s riches usual 
ger, and he had own 
he was not in safety (ch. ) 
be secure; for the Almighty sh¢ 


He shall be thy gold; so it is in the 
and it is the same word that is used 
for gold, but it signifies also a strong-hol 
petie money is bg, as Eccl. 
orldlings make gold their,god, saints mal 
God their gold ; a those iy en} 
with his favour and grace may truly 
to have abundance of the best gold, and 
laidup. We read it, “ He shall be thy 
against the incursions of neighbourin; 
ers: thy wealth shall not then lie exp | 
it did to Sabeans and Chaldeans,” w) 
some think, is the meaning of that, Thou 
put away iniquity far from thy tabernael 
taking it as a promise. “The iniquity o 
wrong designed against thee shall be put 
and shall not reach thee.” Note, Those 
needs be safe that have Omnipotence itself fo 
their defence, Ps. xci. 1—3. 


the Almighty comes to be 
delighting in him, as worldly people de 
in their money. He shall be thy wealth 
defence, thy dignity; for he shall be th 
light.” The way to have our heart’s 
is to make God our heart’s delight, Ps. 
4. IfGod give us himself to be our 
he will deny us nothing that is good f 

“‘ Now, God is a terror to thee; he is s 
thy own confession (ch. yi. 4; xvi. 93 xi} 
11); but, if thou wilt return to him, th 4 
not till then, he will be thy delight ; 
shall be as much a pleasure to eatte 
of him as ever it was a pain.” No deli 
comparable to the delight which g 

souls have in the Almighty ; and those # 
acquaint themselves with him, and su 
themselves entirely to him, shall find 
vour to be, not only their strength, but 
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(2.) That he should have a humbte 1 } 
confidence towards God, such as those ar 
said to have whose hearts condemn them ne 
1 John iii. 21. ‘‘ Then shalt thou Jift 


as thou now.art, to draw near to him. 
countenance is now fallen, and thou. 
dejected; but, when thou hast made th, 
with God, thou shalt blush no more, t 
no more, and hang thy head no more, as 
dost. now, but shalt cheerfully, and wi 
cious assurance, show thyself to e 
before him, and expect blessings from | 
(3.),That he should ‘maintain a co 
communion with God “The corres 
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le satisfaction. Letters shall be both 
Ny, and occasionally interchanged be- 

ee and heaven,” v.27. [1.] “Thow 
t by prayer send letters to God: Thou 
make thy prayer” (the word is, Thou 
Ss alt multiply thy prayers) ‘unto him, and 

e will not think thy letters troublesome, 
ugh many and long. The oftener we come 
the throne of grace the more welcome. 


der all thy burdens, in all thy wants, cares, 
‘and fears, thou shalt send to heaven for guid- 


pear he does so by what he does for thee 
d in thee.” [3.] “‘Then thou shalt by thy 
" praises reply to the gracious answers which 
‘he sent thee: Thou shalt pay thy vows, and 
‘that shall be acceptable to him and fetch in 
‘further mercy.” Note, When God performs 
» that which in our distress we prayed for we 
"must make conscience of performing that 
_ which we then promised, else we do not deal 
‘honestly. If we promised nothing else we 
promised to be thankful, and that is enough, 
for it includes all, Ps. exvi. 14. 
_ 4.) That he should have inward satisfac- 
tion in the management of all his outward 
| affairs (v. 28): “Thou shalt decree a thing 
tind tf skall be established unto thee,” that is, 
“Thou shalt frame all thy projects and pur- 
“poses with so much wisdom, and grace, and 
resignation to the will of God, that the issue 
_ of them shall be to thy heart’s content, just 
as thou wouldst have it to be. Thou shalt 
commit thy works unto the Lord by faith and 
prayer, and then thy thoughts shall be esta- 
blished,; thou shalt be easy and pleased, what- 


es 


ever occurs, Proy.xvi.3. Thisthe grace of God 
shail work in thee; nay, sometimes the pro- 
vidence of God shall give thee the very thing 
thou didst desire and pray for, and give it thee 
in thy own way, and manner, and time. Be 


ut unto thee even as thou wilt.” When at any 
_ time an affair succeeds just according to the 
; scheme we laid, and our measures are in no- 
_ thing broken, nor are we put upon new coun- 
_ sels, then’ we must own the performance of 
_ this promise, Thou shalt decree a thing and it 
shall be established unto thee. ‘“ Whereas now 
thou complainest of darkness round -about 
_ thee, then the light shall shine on thy ways ;” 
_ that is, “God shall guide and direct thee, 
_ and then it will follow, of course, that he shall 
_ prosper and succeed thee in all thy undertak- 
ings. God’s wisdom shall be thy guide, his 
} favour thy comfort, and thy ways shall be so 
nder both those lights that thou shalt have 
_acomfortable enjoyment of what is present 
_ and a comfortable prospect of what is future,”’ 
: Ps. xc. 17. 
_ (.) That even in times of common calamity 
and danger he should have abundance of joy 
and hope (v. 29): ‘* When men are cast down 
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‘The reply of Job to Bliphaz, 


ing, and ready to despair, thew shalt thou sayy 
There is lifting up. ‘Thou shalt find that in 
thyself which will not only bear thee up un- 
der thy troubles, and keep thee from fainting, 
but lift thee up above thy troubles and ena- 
ble thee to rejoice evermore. When men’s 
hearts fail them for fear, then shall Christ’s 
disciples lift up their heads for joy, Luke xxi. 
26—28. ‘Thus are they made to ride upon 
the high places of the earth (Isa. viii. 14), and 
that which will lift them up is the belief of this, 
that God will save the humble person. Those 
that humble themselves shall be exalted, not 
only in honour, but in comfort. 

3. That he should bea blessing tohis coun- 
try and an instrument of good to many (v. 
30): God shall, m answer to thy prayers, 
deliver the island of the innocent, and have a 
regard therein to the pureness of thy hands, 


which is necessary to the aeceptableness of — 


our prayers, 1) Tim. i. 8) But, because we 
may suppose the innocent not to need deliver- 
ance (it was guilty Sodom that wanted the 
benefit of Abraham’s intercession), 1 imeline 
to the marginal reading, The innocent shail 
deliver the island, by their advice (Keel. ix. 
14, 15) and by their prayers and their interest 
in heaven, Acts xxvii. 24. Or, He shall de- 
liver those thut are not innocent, and they are 
delivered by the pureness of thy hands ; so it 
may he read, and most probably. Note, A 
good man is a public good. Sinners fare the 
better for saints, whether they are awareof itor 
no. If Hliphazintended hereby (as some think 
he did) to insinuate that Job’s prayers were 
not prevailing, nor his hands pure: (for then 
he would have relieved others, much more 
himself), he waz afterwards made to sec his 
error, when it appeared that Job had a bet- 
ter interest in heaven’ than he had; for he 
and his three friends, who in this matter were 
not innocent, were delivered by the pureness 
of Job’s hands, ch. xiii. 8. 
CHAP. XXIII. 


This chapter begins Joh’s reply to’ Fliphaz. In this reply he takes 
no norice of his friends, either because he saw it was to ue par- 
pose or because he liked the good counsel Eliphaz gave him in 
the close of his discourse so well that he would make no answer 
to the peevish reflections he began with; hut he appeals to G sd, 
begs to have his cause heard, and doubts not but to make it 
good, having the testimony of his own conscience concerning his 
integrity. Here seems to be a struggle between flesh and spirit, 
fear and faith, throughout this chapter. 1. He complain’ of his: 
calamitous condition, and especially of Goil’s withdrawings from 
him, so that he could not get his appeal heard (ver. 2—a), nor 
discern the meaning of God's dealings with hit (ver. 8, 9), nor 
gain any hope of relief, ver, 13,14. Thisymade deep impressions 
of trouble and terror upon him, ver. 15—17. But, (1. In the 
midst of these complaints he Gown forts himself with the assuranee 
of God’s clemency (ver. 6, 7) and his owa integrity, which God 
himself was a witness to, ver. 10—12. ‘Thos was the light of his 
day like that spoken of, Zechs xiv. 6y 7, neither pérfecrly clear 
nor perfectly dark, but ‘* at evening time it was light.’ 


HEN Job answered and said, 2 
Even to day is my. complaint 
bitter: my stroke is heavier than my 
groaning. 3 Oh that I knew where I 
might find him! that I might come 
even to his seat! 4 I would order my 
cause before him, and fill my mouth 


round about thee, cast down in their affairs, ; with arguments. & I would know the 
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Job appeals from man to God. 


words which he would answer me, and 
understand what he would say unto 
me. 6 Will he plead against me with 
his great power? No; but he would 


put strengthin me. 7 There the righ- | justice done him, else he would go ey 


teous might dispute with him; so 
should I be delivered for ever from 
my judge 

Job is confident that he has wrong done 
him by his friends, and therefore, ill as he is, 


he will not give up the cause, nor let them | and folly, and ill becomes us. Do we k 


have the last word. Here, 

I. He justifies his own resentments and 
representations of his trouble (v. 2): Even to 
day, 1 own, my complaint is bitter ; for the af- 
fliction, the cause of thecomplaint, isso. There 
are wormwood and gall in the affliction and mi- 
sery ; my soul has them still in remembrance 
and is embittered by them, Lam. iii. 19, 20. 
Even to day is my complaint counted rebellion 
(so some read it); his friends construed the 
mnocent expressions of his grief into reflec- 
tions upon God.and his providence, and called 
them rebellion. ‘‘ But,” says he, “I do not 
complain more than there is cause; for my 
strokeis heavier than my groaning. Even to- 
day, after al! you have said to convince and 
comfort me, still the pains of my body and 
the wounds of my spirit are such that I have 
reason ‘enough for my complaints, if they 
were more bitter than they are.”” We wrong 
God if our groaning be heavier than ourstroke, 
like froward children, who, when they cry for 
nothing, have justly something given them 
to ery for; but we do not wrong ourselves 
though our stroke be heavier than our groan- 
ing, for little said is soon amended. 

II. He appeals from the censures of his 
friends to the just judgment of God; and 
this he thought was an evidence for him that 
he was not a hypocrite, for then he durst not 
have made such an appeal as this. St. Paul 
comforted himself in this, that he that judged 
him was the Lord, and therefore he valued 
not man’s judgment (1 Cor. iv. 3, 4), but he 
was willing to wait till the appointed day of 
decision came; whereas Job is impatient, and 
passionately wishes to have the judgment-day 
anticipated, and to have his cause tried quick- 
-y, as ‘it were, bya special commission. The 
apostle fonnd it necessary to press it much 
upon suffering Christians patiently to expect 
the Judge’s coming, James v. 7—9. 

1. Heis sosure of the equity of God’s tribu- 
nal that he longs to appear before it (v. 3): O 
that I knew where I might find him ! This may 
properly express the pious breathings of a 
svul convinced that it has by sin lost God 
and is undone for ever if it recover not its in- 
terest in his favour. ‘O that I knew how I 
might recover his favour! How I might come 
into covenant and communion with him!’ 
Mic vi. 6, 7. It is the cry of a poor deserted 
soul. “ Saw you him whom my soul loveth ? 
O that I knew where I might find him ! O that 
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he who has laid open the way t 
direct me inte it ana reat 
Job here seems to complain too bold 
his friends wronged him and he kn 
which way to apply himself to God to 


his seat, to demand it. A patient 
death and judgment is our wisdom and | 
and, if we duly consider things, that ¢: 
be without a holy fear and trembling ; | 
passionate wishing for death or judgr 
without any such fear and trembling, is out 


what death and judgment are, and are w 
very ready for them, that we need not 
to get readier? Woe to those that th s, 
heat, desire the day of the Lord, Amos : 
2. Heis so sure of the goodness of his 
cause that he longs to be opening it at G 
bar (v. 4): ‘I would order my cause b 
him, and set it ina true light. I would 
duce the evidences of my sincerity in a 
per inethod, and would fill my mouth with 
guments to prove it.” e may apply 
the duty of prayer, in which we have bol 
to enter into the holiest and to come even to 
footstool of the throne of grace. We have 
only liberty of access, but liberty of spe 
We have leave, (1.) To be particular it 
requests, to order our cause before Gor 
speak the whole matter, to lay before hin 
our grievances, in what method we think: 
proper ; we durst not be so free with eart 
princes as a humble holy soul may be} 
God. (2.) To be.importunate in our reque 
Weare allowed, not only to pray, but to ple 
not only to ask, but to argue; nay, to 
mouths with arguments, not to move God 
is perfectly apprized of the merits of the ¢ 
without our showing), but to move ourse 
to excite our fervency and encou 
faith in prayer. es 
3. He is so sure of a sentence in favou 
him that he even longed to hear it @ 
“I would know the words which he woul 
swer me,” that is, “1 would gladly h 
God will say to this matter in dispute 
you and me, and will entirely acquies: 
judgment.” This becomes us, in all 
versies; let the word of God determine 
let us know what he answers, and understé 
what he says. Job knew well enough w 
his friends would answer him; they wot 
condemn him, and run him down. “Bu 
(says he) “I would fain know what God wo 
answer me ; for lam sure his judgment is: 
cording to truth, which theirs is not. I ¢ 
not understand them; they talk so little 
the purpose. But what he says I should 1 
derstand and therefore be fully satisfi 
III. He comforts himself with the h 
that God would deal favourably with hi 
this matter, v. 6, 7. Note, It is of g 
to us, in every thing wherein we have fo d0 
with God, to keep up good thoughts of him, 
He believes, 1. That God would not 
power him, that he would not deal 
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ot with a high hand, nor with a strong 
| Will he plead against me with his great 
? No. Job’s friends pleaded against 
nm with all the power they had; but will 
iidoso? No; his powerisall justand holy, 
er men’s is. Against those that are 
ate in their unbelief and impenitency 
God will plead with his great power ; their 
‘destruction will come from the glory of his 
power. But with his own people, that love 
him and trust in him, he will deal in tender 
co sion. 2. That, on the contrary, he 
/ would empower him to plead his own cause 
iaere God: ‘He would put strength i me, 
/ to support me and bear me up, in maintain- 
ips my integrity.” Note, The same power 
/ that is engaged against proud sinners is en- 
} gaged for humble saints, who prevail with 
God by strength derived from him, as Jacoh 
) did, Hos. xii. 3. Sce Ps. Ixviii. 35. 3. That 
the issue would certainly be comfortable, v. 
’ There, in the court of heaven, when the 
final sentence is to be given, the righteous 
| might dispute with him and come off in his 
‘righteousness. Now, even the upright are 
often chastened of the Lord, and they cannot 
dispute against it; integrity itself is no fence 
sither against calamity or calumny; but in 
it day they shall not be condemned with the 
rid, though God may afflict by prerogative. 
Then you shall discern between the righteous 
| and the wicked (Mal. iii. 18), so vast will be 
the difference between them in their everlast- 
ing state ; whereas now we can scarcely dis- 
_tinguish them, so little is the difference be- 
en them as to their outward condition, 
for all things come alike toall. Then, when 
the final doom is given, “ I shall be delivered 
for ever from my Judge,” that is, ‘1 shall be 
saved from the unjust censures of my friends 
and from that divine sentence which is nowso 
mucha terror to me. Those that are delivered 
up to God as their owner and ruler shall be 
for ever delivered from him as their judge 
and avenger; and there is no flying from his 
. justice but by flying to his mercy. 
8 Behold, I go forward, but he is 
“not there; and backward, but I can- 
not perceive him: 9 On the left hand, 
where he doth work, but I cannot be- 
hold him: he hideth himself on the 
; ight hand, that I cannot see him: 10 
But he knoweth the way that I take: 
when he hath tried me, I shall come 
forth as gold. 11 My foot hath held 
his steps, his way have I kept, and 
not declined. 12 Neither have I gone 
back from the commandment of his 
‘lips; I have esteemed the words of 


his mouth more than my necessary 
Bo 


Here, I. Job complains that he cannot un- 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
bsolute sovereignty or in strict jus- | derstand the meaning of God’s providences 


Mystery of providence. 


concerning him, but is quite at a loss about 
them (v. 8, 9): I go forward, but he is not 
there, &c. Eliphaz had bid him acquamt 
himself with God. ‘So I would, with ail 
my heart,” says Job, “if I knew how to get 
acquainted with him.” He had himself a 
great desire to appear before God, and get a 
hearing of his case, but the Judge was not 
to be found. Look which way he would, he 
could see no sign of God’s appearing for 
him to clear up his innocency. Job, no 
doubt, believed that God is every where pre- 
sent; but three things he seems to com- 
plain of here:—1. ‘That he could not fix his 


thoughts, nor form any clear judgment of ~ 


things in his own mind. His mind was so 
hurried and discomposed with his troubles 
that he was like a man in a fright, or at his 
wits’ end, who runs this way and that way, 
but, being in confusion, brings nothing to a 
head. By reason of the disorder and tumult 
his spirit was in he could not fasten upon 
that which he knew to be in God, and which, 
if he could but have mixed faith with it and 
dweit upon it in his thoughts, would have 
been a support to him. It is the common 
complaint of those who are sick or melan- 
choly that, when they would think of that 
which is good, they can make nothing of it 
2. That he could not find out the cause of 
his troubles, nor the sin which provoked 
God to contend with him. He took a view 
of his whole conversation, turned to everv 
side of it, and could not perceive wherein he 
had sinned more than others, for which he 
should thus be punished more than others; 
nor could he discern what other end God 
should aim at in afflicting himthus. 3. That 
he could not foresee what would be in the 
end hereof, whether God would deliver him 
at all, nor, if he did, when or which way. 
He saw not his signs, nor was there any to 
tell him how long; as the church complains, 
Ps. xxiv. 9. He was quite at a loss to know 
what God designed to do with him; and, 
whatever conjecture he advanced, stil] some- 
thing or other appeared against it. 

Il. He satisfies himself with this, that God 
himself was a witness to his integrity, and 
therefore did not doubt but the issue would 
be good. 

1. After Job had almost lost himself in 
the labyrinth of the divine counsels, how 
contentedly does he sit down, at length, with 
this thought: “Though J know not the way 
that he takes (for his way is in the sea und 
his path in the great waters, his thoughts and 
ways are infinitely above ours and it would 
be presumption in us to pretend to judge of 
them), yet he knows the way that I take,” 
v.10. That is, (1.) He is acquainted with it. 
His friends judged of that which they did 
not know, and therefore charged him with 
that which he was never guilty of ; but God, 
who knew every step he had taken, would 
not do so, Ps. cxxxix.3. Note, It is a great 
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God understands their meaning, though men: 
do not, cannot, or will not. (2.) He approves’ 
of it: ‘* He knows that, however I may some- 
times have taken a false step, yet I have still 
taken a good way, have chosen the way of 
truth, and therefore he knows it,” that is, he 
aécepts' it, and is well pleased with it, as he 


‘is'said to know the way of the righteous, Ps. 


1.6. This comforted the prophet, Jer. xii. 3. 

Thow hast tried my heart towards thee. From 
this Job infers, When he hath tried me I shall 
come forth asgold. Those that keep the way 
of the Lord may comfort themselves, wien 
they are in affliction, with these three things: 

—{1.] That they are but tried. It is not in+ 


tended for their hurt, but for their honour ! 


and benefit; if is the trial of their faith, 1 
Pet. i. 7, 2.) That, when they are sufii- 
ciently tried, they shall come forth out of the 
furnace, and not be left to consume in it as 
dross‘or reprobate silver. The trial will have 
anend. God will not contend for ever. [3.] 
That they shall come forth as gold, pure in 
itself and precious to the refiner. They shall 
come forth as gold approved and improved, 
found to be good and made to be better. 
Afflictions are tous as we are; those that go 
gold into the furnace will come out no worse. 

2. Now that which encouraged Job to 
hope that his present troubles would thus 
end well was the testimony of his conscience 
for him, that he had lived a good life in the 
fear of God. 

(1.) That God’s way was the way he walked 
m (v.11): “My foot hath held his steps,” 
that is, “held to them, adhered closely to 
them; the steps he takes. I have’ endea- 
voured to conform myself to his example.” 
Good people are followers of God. Or, “I 
have accommodated myself to his providence, 
and endeavoured to answer all the intentions 
of that,:to follow Providence step by step.” 
Ory“ His steps are the steps he has appointed 
me to take; the way of religion and serious 
godliness—that way I have kept, and have 
not declined from it, not only not turned 
back from it by a total apestasy, but not 
turned aside out of it by any wilful trans- 
gression.” 
keeping his way, intimate that the tempter 
had used all his arts by fraud and force to 
draw him aside; but, with care and resolu- 
tion, he had by the grace of God hitherto 
persevered, and those that will do so must 
hold and keep, hold'‘with resolution and keep 
with watchfulness. 

(2.) That God’s word was the rule he 
walked by, v.12. He governed himself by 
the commandment of God’s lips, and would 
not go back from that, but’ go forward! ac- 
cording to it. Whatever difficulties we may 
meet with in the way of God’s command- 
ments, though they lead’us through a wil- 
derness, yet we must never think of going 
baek, but must press on towards the mark. 
_ Sob kept closely to the law of God in his’ 


His holding God’s steps, and | force, which he cannot do without reflect’ 
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affection led him to i 
words of his mouth m 1 
food; that is, he looked‘apon. 

cessary food; he could as’ well! hay 
without his daily bread as without th 
of God. I have laid it up (so the \ 
as those that lay up provision for a’si 
as Joseph laid up corn ‘before: the 

Eliphaz had told him to lay up*God’s wor 
in his heart, ch. xxii. 22.“ 1do,” says) 
* and always’ did, that I might not sina 
him, and that, like the: good householder 
might bring forth for the good of others 
Note, The word of God is to our souls w 
our necessary food is to our bodies; it s 
tains the spiritual life and oleae 
the actions of life; it is that which we canne 
subsist without, and which nothing €lse’ ea 
make up the want of: and we ought there 
fore so to esteem it, to’ take pains for 
hunger after it, feed’ upon it with» 
and nourish our souls with it; and this 
be our rejoicing im sso day of evil, as it’ 
Job’s here. yale a 


13 But he is in one mind, and \ i 
can turn him? and what his soul ¢ 
sireth, even that he doeth. 14 For he 
performeth the thingthat is appointed 
for me: and many such things ay 
with him. 15 Therefore am I trou ed 
at his presence: when 1 consider, ] 
am afraid of him. 16 For God maketh 
my heart soft, and the Almighty t 
bleth me: 17 Because I was not 
off before the darkness, neither hat 
he covered the darkness from.my face. 

Some make Job to complain here that, Ge 
dealt ‘unjustly and unfairly with him, in p 
ceeding to punish him without the least 
lenting or relaxation, though he had such in- 
contestable evidences to” produce of his inno- 
cency. Iam loth to think holy Job woule 
charge the holy God with iniquity; ee 
complaint is indeed. bitter and peevish, 
he reasons himself into a sort of pati 


upon God as dealing hardly with him, | 
he must bear it because’ he cannot’ help: 
the worst he says is that God leaks 
countably with him, 

I. He lays down good deals! and truths 
which were capable of a good improvement 
v. 13, 14. 1, That God’s counsels) are i 
rasabld’ He is in one mind, and who 
turn him? He is one (so some read it) 
one; he has no counsellors by whose int 
he might be prevailed with to’ alter his 
pose: he is one with himself, and never 2 
his mind, never alters his measures. — 
has prevailed to change God’s way and hi 
providence, but never was his will or pur. 
pose changed; for known unto God are ai 
his works. 2. That’ his power is irresistil 
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his soul desires or designs even that he 
and nothing: ean stand in his way or 
im upon new counsels. Men desire 
y ick which they may not do, or can- 
do, or dare not do. But God has an in- 
testable sovereignty; his will is so per- 
stly pure and right that it is highly fit he 
hould pursue all its determinations. And he 
$an uncontrollable power. None can stay 
hand. Whatever the Lord pleased that 
he (Ps. exxxv. ), and always will, for it 
‘is always best. 3. That all he does is ac- 
‘cording to the counsel of his will (v.14): He 
_perfe the thing that 1s appointed for me. 
- Whatever happens to us, it is God that per- 
‘fo rms it (Ps. lvii. 2), and an admirable per- 
ormance the whole will appear to be when 
the mystery of God shall be finished. He 
performs all that, and that only, which was 
appointed, and in the appointed time and 
‘method. This may ‘silence us, for what is 
appointed cannot be altered. But to con- 
“sider that, when God was appointing us to 
eternal life and glory as our end, he was ap- 
pointing to this condition, this affliction, 
_ whatever it is, in our way, this may do more 
than silence us, it may satisfy us that it is 
all for the best; though what he does we 
_ know not now, yet we shall know hereafter. 
4. That all he does is according to the cus- 
_ tom of his providence: Many such things are 
with him, that is, He does many things in the 
course of his providence which we can give 
"fio account of, but must resolve into bis ab- 
solute sovereignty. Whatever trouble we 
‘are in others have been im the like. Our 
ease is not singular; the same afflictions are 
_ aecomplished in our brethren, | Pet.v.9. Are 
we sick or sore, impoverished and stripped? 
_ Are our children removed by death or our 
friends unkind? This is what God has ap- 
ted for us, and many such things are with 
Dim. Shall the earth be forsaken for us ? 
If. He makes but a bad use of these good 
truths. Had he duly- considered them, he 
might have said, ‘‘'Therefore am I easy and 
_ pleased, and well reconciled to the way of 
“my God concerning me; therefore will I re- 
joice in hope that my troubles will issue well 
at last.” But he said, Therefore am I trou- 
"bled at his presence, v.15. Those are indeed 
of troubled spirits who are troubled ‘at the 
presence of God, as the psalmist, who remem- 
bered God and was troubled, Ps. \xxvii. 3. 
See what confusion poor Job was now in, 
for he contradicted himself : just now he was 
troubled for God’s absence (v. 8, 9); now he 
_ is troubled at his presence. When I consider, 
am afraid of him. What he now felt made 
_ him fear worse. ‘There is indeed that which, 
if we consider it, will show that we have 
“cause to be afraid of God—his infinite justice 
and purity, compared with our own sinful- 
“ness and vileness ; but if, withal, we consider | ? 
his grace in a Redeemer, ’and our compliance 
with that grace, our fears will vanish and we 
- shall fee cause to hope in him. See what 
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wounds of his spirit. 


impressions were made upon him by the 
1. He was very fear- 
ful (ve. 16): The Almighty troubled him, and 
so made his heart soft, that is, utterly unable 
to bear any thing, and afraid of every thing 
that stirred. There is: a gracious softness, 
like that of Josiah, whose heart was tender, 
and trembled at the word of God; but this 
is meant of a grievous softness, which ap- 
prehends every thing that is present to be 
pressing and every thing future to be threat- 
ening. 2.,He was very fretful, peevish in- 
deed, for he quarrels with God, (1.) Because 
he did not die before his troubles, that he 
might never have seen them (Because I was 
ies cut off before the darkness, v.17), and yet 
if, m the height of his prosperity, he had) re- 
ceived a summons to the grave, he would 


concile us to death, whenever it comes, that 
we do not know what evil we may be taken 
away from. But when trouble comes it is 
folly to wish we had not lived to see it and it 
is better to make the best of it. (2.) Because 
he was left to live so iong in his troubles, 
and the darkness was not covered from his 
face by his being hidden in the grave. We 
should bear the darkness better than thus if 
we would but remember that to the upright: 
there sometimes arises a marvellous light in 
the darkness; however, there is reserved for 
them a more marvellous light after it. 
CHAP. XXIV. 


Job haying by his complaints in the foregoing chapter given went 
to his passion, and thereby gained some ease, breaks them off 
abruptly, and now applies himself to a further discussion of the 
* doctrinal controversy between him and his friends concerning 
the prosperity ef wicked people. That many live at ease whe 
yet are ungodly and profane, and despise all the exercises of de- 
votion, he had shown, ch. xxi. Now here he goes further, and 
shows that many who are mischievous to maukind, and live in 
open defiance to all the laws of justice and common honesty, yet 
thrive and succeed ip their unrighteous practices; and we do 
not see them reckoned with in this world. What he bad said 
before (ch. xii. 6), ‘‘ The tabernacles of robbers prosper,” he 
here enlarges upon. He lays down his general propusition 
(ver. 1), that the punishment of wicked people is not so visible 
and apparent as his friends supposed, and then proves it by an 
induction of particulars. I. ‘Those that openly do wrong to 
their poor ucighbours are not reckoned with, nor the injured 
righted (ver. 2—12}, though the former are very barbarous, ver. 
21, 22. H. Those that secretly practise mischief often go undis- 
covered and unpunished, ver. 13—17. Il]. That God punishes 
such by secret judgments and reserves them for future judgments 
(ver. 1S—20, and ver. 23—25), so that, upon the whole matter, 
we cannot say that all who are in trouble are wicked; for it is 
certain that all who are in prosperity are not righteous. 


HY, seeing timesare not hidden 


that know him not see his days? 2 
Some remove the landmarks ; they 
violently take away flocks, and feed 
thereof. 3 They drive away the ass of 
the fatherless, they take the widow’s 

ox for a pledge. 4 They turn the 
needy out of the way: the poor of 
the earth hide themselves together. 
5 Behold, as wild asses in the desert, 
go they forth to their work ; rising 
betimes for a prey: the wilderness 
yieldeth food for them and for their 
children. 6 They reap every one hi: 


Outward prosperity of the wicked. — 
ave thought it hard. This may help to re- 2 


from the Almighty, do they — 


Outward prosperity of the wicked. 


corn in the field : and they gather the 
vintage of the wicked. 7 They cause 
the naked to lodge without clothing, 
that ¢hey have no covering in the cold. 
8 They are wet with the showers of 
the mountains, and embrace the rock 
for want of a shelter. 9 They pluck 
the fatherless from the breast, and 
take a pledge of the poor. 10 They 
cause him to go naked without cloth- 
ing, and they take away the sheaf 
from the hungry ; 11 Wrich make oil 
within their walls, and tread thei 
winepresses, and suffer thirst. 12 Men 
groan from out of the city, and the 
soul of the wounded crieth out: yet 
God layeth not folly ¢o them. 


Job’s friends had been very positive in it 
that they should soon see the fall of wicked 
people, how much soever they might prosper 
for a while. By no means, says Job; though 
times are not hidden from the Almighty, yet 
those that know him do not presently see his 
duy, v. 1. 1, He takes it for granted that 
times are not hidden from the Almighty; 
past times are not hidden from his judgment 
(Keel. tii. 15), present times are not hidden 
from his providence (Matt. x. 29), future 
times are not hidden from his prescience, 
Acts xv. 18. God governs the world, and 
therefore we may be sure he takes cognizance 
of it. Bad times are not hidden from him, 
thongh the bad men that make the times bad 
say one to another, He has forsaken the 
earth, Ps. xciv. 6,7. Every man’s times are 
in his hand, and under his eye, and therefore 
it is in his power to make the times of wicked 
men in this world miserable. He foresees 
the time of every man’s death, and therefore, 
if wicked men die before they are punished 
for their wickedness, we cannot say, ‘‘ They 
escaped him by surprise;” he foresaw it, nay, 
he ordered it. Before Job will enquire into 
the reasons of the prosperity of wicked men 
he asserts God’s omniscience, as one prophet, 
in a similar case, asserts his 1ighteousness 
(Jer. xii. 1), another his holiness (Hab. i. 13), 
another his goodness to his own people, Ps. 
Ixxiii. 1. General truths must be held fast, 
though we may find it difficult to reconcile 
them to particular events. 2. He yet asserts 
that those who know him (that is, wise and 
good people who are acquainted with him, 
and with whom his secret is) do not see his 
day,—the day of his judging for them; this 
was the thing he complained of in his own 
case (ch. xxiii. 8), that he could not see God 
appearing on his behalf to plead his cause,— 
the day of his judging against open and noto- 
rious sinners, that is called kzs day, Ps. xxxvii. 
13. We believe that day will come, but we 
do not see it, because it is future, and its 
presages are secret. 3. Though this is a 
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mystery of Providence, h 
for it, and we shall chord den 
judgment is deferred; even the 
those who know God best, dosnahyp 
God will exercise their faith and) p 
excite their prayers for the ¢ 
kingdom, for which they ential 
night to him, Luke xviii. 7. ae 
For the proof of this, that wicked pi 
prosper, Job specifies two sorts of unright 
ones, whom all the world saw thriyin 
their iniquity :— aye 
I. Tyrants, and those that do wrong wi 
pretence of lawand authority. Ivisar 
choly sight which has often been seen t 
the sun, wickedness in the place of juc 
(Eccl. iii. 16), the unregarded ray 
oppressed, while on the side of the o 
there was power (Eccl. iv. 1), the violent 
verting of justice and judgment, Kccl.v. 7 
They disseize their neighbours of their 
estates, which came to them by deseent f 
their ancestors. They remove the land 
under pretence that they were misplac 
2), and so they encroach upon their n 
bours’ rights and think they effectually 
cure that to their posterity which they. 
got wrongfully, by making that. - 
evidence for them which should h 
an evidence for the rightful owner. — 
was forbidden by the law of Moses 
xix. 14), under a curse, Deut. xx 
Forging or destroying deeds is now a. 
equivalent to this. 2. They disposses 
of their personal estates, under colc 
justice. They violently take away flocks 
tending they are forfeited, and feed ther 
as the rich man took the poor man’s 
lamb, 2 Sam. xii. 4. If a poor fathe 
child has but an ass of his own to get a | 
money with, they find some colour o} : 
to take it away, because the owner i 
able to contest with them. _ It is all one 
widow has but an ox for what lit 
bandry she has; under pretence of 
ing for some small debt, or arrears 
this ox shall be taken for a pledge, 
perhaps it is the widow’s all. God has 
it among the titles of his honour t 
Father of the fatherless and a judge of 
widows ; and therefore those ‘will not 
reckoned his friends that do not to ¢ 
most protect and help them; but 
will certainly reckon with as his ener 
that vex and oppress them. 3. Th Bs 
all occasions to offer perso 
them, v. 4. They will mislead asm 
can when they meet them on the hi; 
so that the poor and needy are fo 
themselves from them, having no ot) 
to secure themselves from them. J 
love in their hearts to banter people, | 
to make fools of them, and do them a a 
chief if they  -can, especially to tril 
over poor people, whom they turn out of 
way of getting relief, threaten to pu 
them as vagabonds, and so force # 


cond, and laugh at them when they have 
e. Some understand those bardarous 


. 
ms (b. 9, 10) to be done by those op- 
essors that pretend law for what they do: 
y pluck the futherless from the breast ; 
s, having made poor infants fatherless, 


ey make them motherless too; having 
ten away the father’s life, they break the 
ers heart, and so starve the children 
leave them to perish. Pharaoh and 
d plucked the children from the breast 
the sword; and we read of children brought 
th to the murderers, Hos. ix. 13. ‘Those 
e¢ inhuman murderers indeed that can 
ith so much pleasure suck innocent blood. 
y take a pledge of the poor, and so they 
the spital; nay, they take the poor them- 
res for a pledge (as some read it), and 
prot bly it was under this pretence that they 
plucked the fatherless from the breast, dis- 
aining them for slaves, as Neh. v. 5. Cru- 
ty to the poor is great wickedness and 
eries aloud for vengeance. Those who show 
10 mercy to such as lie at their mercy shall 
hemselves have judgment without mercy. 
other instance of their barbarous treat- 
ment of those they have advantage against 1s 
at they take from them even their neces- 
sary food and raiment; they squeeze them 
9 with their extortion that they cause them 

0 go naked without clothing (v. 10) and so 
h their death. And if a poor hungry 
ily has gleaned a sheaf of corn, to make 
ttle cake of, that they may eat it and die, 
en that they take away from them, being 
pleased to see them perish for want, 
lle they themselves are fed to the full. 
. They are very oppressive to the labourers 
hey employ in their service. They not only 
ve them no wages, though the labourer is 
hy of his hire (and this is a crying sin, 
. v. 4), but they will not so much as 
ve them meat and drink: Those that carry 
heir sheaves are hungry ; so some read it 
@. 10), and it agrees with v. 11, that those 
who make oil within their walls, and with a 
at deal of toil labour at the wine-presses, 
suffer thirst, which was worse than muz- 
ag the mouth of the ox that treads out the 
. Those masters forget that they havea 
ter in heaven who will not allow the ne- 
ary supports of life to their servants and 
pourers, not caring whether they can live 
by their labour or no. 5. Itis not only among 
he poor country people, but in the cities 
, that we see the tears of the oppressed 
12): Men groan from out of the city, where 
e rich merchants and traders are as cruel 
their poor debtors as the landlords in 
country are with their poor tenants. In 
s such cruel actions as these are more 
bserved than in obscure corners of the coun- 
y and the wronged have easier access to 
Stice to right themselves; and yet the op- 
sors there fear neither the restraints of 
the law nor the just censures of their ueigh- 
ours, but the oppressed groan and cry out 
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Outward prosperity of the wicked. 
like wounded men, and can no more ease and 
help themselves, for the oppressors are in- 
exorable and deaf to their groans. ; 
II. He speaks of robbers, and those that 
do wrong by downright force, as the bands 
of the Sabeans and Chaldeans, which had 
lately plundered him. He does not mention 
them particularly, lest he should seem partial 
to his own cause, and to judge of men (as we 
are apt to do) by what they are to us; but 
among the Arabians, the children of the east 
(Job’s country), there were those that lived 
by spoil and rapine, making incursions upon 
their neighbours, and robbing travellers. See 
how they are described here, and what mis- 
chief they do, v.5—s8. 1. Their character is 
that they are as wild asses in the desert, un- 
tamed, untractable, unreasonable, Ishmael’s 
character (Gen. xvi. 12), fierce and furious, 
and under no restraint of law or government, 
Jer. ii. 23, 24. They choose the deserts for 
their dwelling, that they may be lawless and 
unsociable, and that they may have oppor- 
tunity of doing the more mischief. The de- 
sert is indeed the fittest place for such wild 
people, ch. xxxix. 6. But no desert can set 
men out of the reach of God’s eye and hand. 
2. Their trade is to steal, and to make a prey 
of all about them. They have chosen it as 
their trade; it is their work, because there 
is more to be got by it, and it is got more 
easily, than by an honest calling. They follow 
it as their trade; they follow it closcly; they 
go forth to it as their work, as man goes forth 
to his labour, Ps. civ.23. ‘They are diligent 
and take pains at it: They rise betimes for a 
prey. If a traveller be out early, they will 
be out as soon to rob him. ‘They live by it 
as a man lives by his trade: The wilderness 
(not the grounds there but the roads there) 
yieldeth food for them and for their children; 
they maintain themselves and their families 
by robbing on the high-way, and bless them- 
selves in it without any remorse of compas- 
sion or conscience, and with as much security 
as if it were honestly got; as Ephraim, Hos. 
xii. 7, 8. 3. See the mischief they do to 
the country. They not only rob travellers, 
but they make incursions upon their neigh- 
bours, and reap every one his corn in the field 
(v. 6), that is, they enter upon other people’s 
ground, cut their corn, and carry 1t away as 
freely as if it were their own. Even ihe 
wicked gather the vintage, and it is their 
wickedness; or, as we read it, They gather 
the vintage of the wicked, and so one wicked 
man is made a scuarge to another. What 
the wicked got by extortion (which is their 
way of stealing) these robbers get from them 
in their way of stealing; thus oftentimes are 
the spoilers spoiled, Isa. xxxiii. 1. 4. The 
misery of those that fall into their hands 
(v. 7,8): They cause the naked, whom they 
have stripped, not leaving them the clothes tc 
their-backs, to lodge, in the cold nights, witk 
out clothing, so that they are wet with tir 
showers of the mountains, and, for wart ¢) ¢ 
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better shelter, embrace the rock, and are glad 
of a cave or den in it to preserve them from 
the injuries of the weather., Eliphaz had 
eharged Job with such inhumanity as this, 
concluding that Providence would not thus 
have stripped him if he had not first stripped 
the naked of their clothing, ch. xxii. 6. Job 
here tells him there were those that were 


really guilty of those crimes with which he 


was unjustly charged and yet prospered and 
had success in thvir villanies, the curse they 
laid themselves under working invisibly ; and 


‘Job thinks it more just to argue as he did, 


from an open notorious course of wickedness 
inferring a secret and future punishment, than 
to argue as Eliphaz did, who from nothing 
but present trouble inferred a course of past 
secret iniquity. ‘I'he impunity of these op- 
pressors and spoilers is expressed in one 


‘word’ (v. 12): Yet God layeth not folly to 


b. 
t: 


them, that is, he does not immediately pro- 
secute them with his judgments for these 
crimes, nor make them examples, and so 
evince their folly to all the world. He that 
gets riches, and not by right, at his end shall 
be a fool, Jer. xvii. 11. | But while he pros- 
pers he passes fora wise man, and God lays 
not folly to him until he saith, Thou fool, this 
aight thy soul shall be required of thee, Luke 
xii. 20. : 

13 They are of those that rebel 
against the hght; they know not the 
ways thereof, nor abide in the paths 
thereof. 14 The murderer rising with 
the light killeth the poor and needy, 
and in the night is as a thief. 15 The 
eye also of the adulterer waiteth for 
the twilight, saying, No eye shall see 
me: and disguiseth his face. 16 In the 
dark they dig through houses, which 
they had marked for themselves in the 
daytime : they know not the light. 17 
For the morning is to them even as 
the shadow of death: if one know 
them, they are in the terrors of the 
shadow of death. 


These’ verses describe another sort of sin- 
ners who therefore go unpunished, because 
they go undiscovered. | They rebel agamst the 
light, v.13. Some understand it figuratively : 
they sin against the light of nature, the light 
of God’s law, and that of their own con- 
sciences ; they profess’ to know God, but they 
rebel against the knowledge they have of 
nim, and will not be guided and governed, 
commanded and controlled, by it. Others un- 
derstand it literally: they have the day-light, 
and choose'the night as the mest advan- 
tageous season for their;wickedness. Sinful 
works are therefore called works of darkness, 
because he that does evil hates the light (John 


“fii. 20), knows not the ways thereof, that is, 
keeps out of the way of it, or, if he happen ' mit adultery. ‘The night favours the assault, 
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‘get it, the murderer will both take his neigh- 


‘wanton eyes, wail forthe twilight, v. 15. The 


' through them, either to kill, or steal, or com- 
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to be seen, abides ’ 
known. So that he here de 
of simners,—those 
against the convictions of 
sciences, whereby they add | i « 
sin,—those that sin deliherately, and with a 
great deal of plot and contrivance, us’ng z 
thousand arts to conceal their villanies, fondly 
imagining that, if they can but hide them 
from the eye of men, they are safe, but for- 
getting that there is no darkness or shado 9 
death in which the workers of iniquity ca 
hide themselves from God’s eye, ch. xxxiv. 22 
In this paragraph Job specifies three sorts 
of sinners that shun the light:—1. Mur- 
derers, v. 14. They rise with the light, as 
soon as ever the day breaks, to kill t 
poor travellers'that are wp early and abroad 
about their business, going to market with 
a little money or goods; and though it is 
so little that they are really to be called 
poor and needy, who with»much ado get 

sorry livelihood by their marketings, y t, to 


bour’s life and venture his own, will rather 
play at such small game than not play at ali; 
nay, he kills for killing sake, thirsting more 
for blood than booty. See what care and 
pains wicked men take to compass their 
wicked designs, and’ let the sight shame us 
out of our negligence and slothfulness in do- 
ing good 
Ut jugulent hemines, surgunt de nocte latrones, 
Tuque ut te ser*es nom expergisceris ?———— 
Rognes nightly rise to:murder men for pelf; 
Will you not rouse you to preserve yourself ? 
2. Adulterers. The eyes that are full © 
adultery (2 Pet. ii. 14), the unclean and 


eye of the adulteress did so, Prov. vi. 9 
Adultery hides its head for shame. , The 
sinners themselves, even the most impudent, 
do what they can to hide their sin: sim 1 
caste, tamen caute—if not chastely, yet cau- 
tiously ; and, after all the wretched end a: 
vours of the factors’ for hell to take away the 
reproach of it, it is and ever will be a sha ne 
even to speak of those things which are done 
of them in secret, Eph. v. 12. It hides its” 
head also for fear, knowing that jealousy » 
the rage of a husband, who will not spare 
the day of vengeance, Prov. vi: 34, 35. See 
what pains those take that make provis on 
for the flesh to fulfil the lusts of it, nain to 
compass, and then to’conceal, that provis on 
which, after all, will be-death and hell at last. 
Less pains would \serve to’ mortify and 
cify the flesh, which would be life and heaven 
at last. Let the sinner change his heart, 
and then he needs not disguise his face, but 
may lift it up without spot. 3. House- 
breakers, v.16. These mark houses in the 
day-time, mark the avenues of a house, and 
on which side they can most’ easily fo: 
their entrance, and then, in the night, dig 
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makes the defence the more difficult; difficult expressions (v. 18), He is swift upon 
good man of the house knows not what the waters. Privateers choose those ships 
thief will come and therefore is that are the best sailers. In these swift ships 
» (Luke xii. 39) and he and his lie ex-/| they cruise from one channel to another, to — 
d _ For this reason our Jaw makes bur- pick up prizes; and this brings them in so _ 
y, which is the breaking and entering of much wealth that their portion ts cursed in 
welling-house in the night time with a the earth, and they behold not the way of the 
pnious intent, to be felony without benefit | vineyards, that is (as bishop Patrick explains 
ergy- | it), they despise the employment of those 
nd, lastly, Job observes (and perhaps ob- | who till the ground and plant vineyards as 
ves it as part of the present, though se- poor and unprofitable. But others make 
et, punishment of such sinners as these) this a further descriptior of the conduct of 
at they are in a continual terror for fear of | those sinners that are afraid of the light: if 
ing discovered (v. 17): The morning is to | they be discovered, they get away as fast as 
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‘them even as the shadow of death. The light 
of the day, which is welcome to honest peo- 
ple, isa terror to bad people. They curse 
‘the sun, not as the Moors, because it scorches 


‘them, but because it discovers them. Jf one 
ow them, their consciences fly in their faces, 


ki 
mie 


and they are ready to become their own ac- 
“cusers ; for they are in the terrors of the sha- 
dow of death. Shame came in with sin, and 
everlasting shame is at the end of it. See 
the misery of sinners—they are exposed to 
‘continual frights ; and yet see their folly— 
they are afraid of coming under the eye of 
men, but have no dread of God’s eye, which 
“as always upon them: they are not afraid of 
doing that which yet they are so .termbly | 
afraid of being known to do. 
8 He is swift as the waters; their 
portion is cursed in the earth: he be- 
holdeth not the way of the vineyards. 
19 Drought and heat consume the 
snow waters: so doth the grave those 
which have sinned. 20 Thewomb shall 
forget him; the worm shall feed sweet- 
ly on him; he shall be no more re- 
membered; and wickedness shall be 
broken as a tree. 41 Heevil entreat- 
eth the barren that beareth not : and 
doeth not good to the widow. 22 He 
‘draweth also the mighty with his 
wer: he.riseth up,,and no man is 
sure of life. 23 Though it be given 
‘him éo be in safety, whereon he rest- 
eth; yet his eyes ave upon their ways. 
24 They are exalted for a little while, 
but are gone and brought low; they 
are taken out of the way.as all.other, 
‘and. cut off.as the tops of the ears of 
eorn. 25 And if zé benot so. now, who 
will make me.a liar, and make my 
speech nothing worth ? : 
Job here, in the conclusion of :his. dis- 
- course, 
I. Gives some further instances of the 
_ wickedness of these cruel bloody men. 1. 
Some are pirates and robbers at sea. To 
this many learned interpreters apply those 
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it is in our power, is doing hurt. 


they can, and choose to Jurk, not in the vine- 
yards, for fear of being discovered, but-in 
some cursed portion, a lonely and _ desolate 
place, which nobody looks after. 2. Some 
are abusive to those that are in trouble, and 
add affliction to the afflicted. Barrenness 


| was looked upon as a great reproach, and 


those that fall under that affliction they up- 
braid with it, as Peninnah did Hannah, on 
purpose to vex them and make them to fret, 
which is a barbarous thing. “This is evil en- 
treating the barren that bearcth not (v.21), or 
those that are childless, and so want the ar- 
rows others have in their quiver, which en- 
able them to deal with their enemy in the 
gate, Ps. cxxvii. 5. They take that advan- 


| tage against and are oppressive to them. As 


the fatherless, so the childless, are in some 
degree helpless. For the same reason it isa 
cruel thing to hurt the widow, to whom we 
ought to do good; and not doing good, when 
3. There - 
are those who, by imuring themselves to 
cruelty, come at last to be so exceedingly 
boisterous that they are the terror of the 
mighty in the land of the living (v. 22): “* He 
draws the mighty into a snare with his power; 
even the greatest are not able to stand be- 
fore him when he is in his mad fits : he rises 
up in his passion, and Jays about him with so 
much fury that no man is sure of his life ; 
nor can he at the same time be sure of his 
own, for his hand is against every man and 
every man’s hand against him,” Gen. xvi, 12. 
One would wonder how any man can take 
pleasure in making all about him afraid of 
him, yet there are those that do. 

II. He shows that these daring sinners 
prosper, and are at ease for a while, nay, and 
often end their days in peace, as Ishmael, 
who, though he was a man of such a cha- 
racter as is here given, yet both lived and died 
in the presence of ail his brethren, as we are 
told, Gen. xvi. 12; xxv. 18. Of these sin- 
ners here it is said, 1. That it is given them 
to be in safety, v.23 They seem to be un- 
der the special protection of the divine Pro- 
vidence; and one would wonder how ‘they 
escape with life through so many dangers as 
they run themselves into. 2. ‘That they rest 
upon this, that is, they rely upon this as 
sufficient to warrant all their violences. Bes 

| cause sentence against their evil works is na 
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executed speedily they think that there is no 
great evil in them, and that God is not dis- 
pleased with them, nor will ever call them to 
an account. ‘Their prosperity is their se- 
curity. 3. That they are exalted for awhile. 
They seem to be the favourites of heaven, 
and value themselves as making the best 
figure on earth. They are set up in honour, 
set up (as they think) out of the reach of 
danger, and lifted up in the pride of their 
own spirits. 4. That, at length, they are 
carried out of the world very silently and 
gently, and without any remarkable disgrace 
or terror. ‘‘ They go down to the grave as 
easily as snow-water sinks into the dry 
ground when it is melted by the sun;” so 
bishop Patrick explains v. 19. ‘To the same 
purport he paraphrases v. 20, The womb shail 
forget him, &c. ‘‘ God sets no such mark of 
his displeasure upon him but that his mother 
may soon forget him. The hand of justice 
does not hang him on a gibbet for the birds 
to feed on; but he is carried to his grave 
like other men, to be the sweet food of 
worms. There he hes quietly, and neither 
he nor his wickedness is any more remem- 
bered than a tree which is broken to shivers.” 
And v. 24, They are taken out of the way as 
all others, that is, ‘they are shut up in 
their graves like all other men; nay, they 
die as easily (without those tedious pains 
which some endure) as an ear of corn is 
cropped with your hand.” Compare this 
with Solomon’s observation (Eccl. viii. 10), 
I saw the wicked buried, who had come and 
gone from the place of the holy, and they 
were forgotten. 

III. He foresees their fall however, and 
that their death, though they die in ease and 
honour, will be their ruin. God’s eyes are 
upon their ways, v. 23. Though he keep 
silence, and seem to connive at them, yet he 
takes notice, and keeps account of all their 
wickedness, and will make it to appear shortly 
that their most secret sins, which they thought 
no eye should see (v. 15), were under his eye 
and will be called over again. Here is no 
mention of the punishment of these sinners 
in the other world, but it is intimated in the 
particular notice taken cf the consequences 
of their death. 1. The consumption of the 
body in the grave, though common to all, 
yet to them is in the nature of a punishment 
for their sin. The grave shall consume those 
that have sinned; that land of darkness will 
he the lot of those that love darkness ruther 
than light. ‘The bodies they pampered shall 
_ be a feast for worms, which shall feed as 
sweetly on them as ever they fed on the 
pleasures and gains of theirsins. 2. Though 
they thought to make themselves a great 
name by their wealth, and power, and mighty 
achievements, yet their memorial perished 
with them, Ps. ix. 6. He that made himself 
so much talked of shail, when he is dead, be 
ne more remembered with honour; his name 
thall rot, Prov. x.7. Those that durst not 
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give him his due character Ww 
shall not spare him when he 
the womb that bore him, his 
shall forget him, that is, shall avoid. 
mention of him, and shall think 
greatest kindness she ean do him, 
good can he said of him. ‘That 
which is got by sin will soon turn int 
3. The wickedness they thought to: 
in their families shall be broken as a! 
all their wicked projects shall be bl. 
and all their wicked his s dashed and 
ried with them. 4. Their pride s 
brought down and laid in the dust (@. 
and, in mercy to the world, they sh: 
taken out of the way, and all their 7 
and prosperity shall be cut off. You 
seek them, and they shall not be found. 
owns that wicked people will be miseral 
last, miserable on the other side d 
utterly denies what his friends asser 
ordinarily they are miserable in this life 
IV. He concludes with a bold chal 
to all that were present to disprove wha 
had said if they could (v. 25): “ Ifitl 
so now, as I have declared, and if it do 
thence follow that I am unjustly conder 
and censured, let those that can 
to prove that my discourse is either, 1. F 
in itself, and then tuey prove me a liar 
2. Foreign, and nothing to the purpose, 
then they prove my speech frivolous and 
thing worth.’’ That indeed which is fa 
nothing worth; where there is not t& 
how can there be goodness? But those 
speak the words of truth and soberness 
not fear having what they say b 0 
test, but can cheerfully submit it to a 
examination, as Job does here. a 


CHAP. XXV. 


Bildad here makes a very short reply to Job’s last di 
one that began to be tired of the cause. He dro 
question concerning the prosperity of wicked men, 
able to answer the proofs Job had produced in t 
chapter: but, because he thought Job had made 
the divine majesty in his appeals to the divine tribun: 
he in a few words shows the infinite distance there 
God and man, teaching us, 1. To think highly aud honow 
of God, ver. 2, 3,5. II. To think meanly of ourselves, ver. 
These, however misapplied to Job, are two good le 
all to learn. 


HEN answered Bildad the SI 
hite, and said, 2 Dominion ai 

fear are with him, he maketh pe 
in his high places. 3 Is there any mt 
ber of his armies? and upon wh 
doth not his light arise? 4 How th 
can man be justified with God? 
how can he be clean thaé is born’ 
a woman? 5 Behold even to the mot 
and it shineth not; yea, the stars | 
not pure in his sight. 6 How mu 
less man, that isa worm ? and thes 
of man, which is a worm? vas 
Bildad is to be commended here fo 
things :—1. For speaking no more on | 
subject about which Job and he diffe 
Perhaps he began to think Job was im | 
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then it was justice to say no more 
cer it, as one that contended for 
), not for victory, and therefore, for the 

f truth, would be content to lose the 
- or, if he still thought himself in the 
et he knew when he had said enough, 
ould not wrangle endlessly for the last 
Perhaps indeed one reason why he 
je test of them let fall this debate was 
se they perceived that Job and they did 
differ somuch in opinion as they thought: 
‘owned that wicked people might pros- 
while, and Job owned they would be 
oyed at last; how little then was the 
erence! If disputants would understand 
another better, perhaps they would find 
mselves nearer one another than they 
gined. 2. For speaking so well on the 
ter about which Job and he were agreed. 
we would all get our hearts filled with 
ul thoughts of God and humble thoughts 
arselves, we should not be so apt as we 
to fall out about matters of doubtful dis- 
ation, which are trifling or intricate. 

wo ways Bildad takes here to exalt God 
base man :— 
He shows how glorious God is, and 
ce infers how guilty and impure man is 
re him, v. 2—4. Let us see then, 
1. What great things are here said of God, 
med to possess Job with a reverence of 
, and to check his reflections upon. him 
upon his dealings with him. (1.) God 
he sovereign Lord of all, and with him 
errible majesty. Dominion and fear are 
him, v.2 He that gave being has an 
ontestable authority to give laws, and can 
force the laws he gives. He that made 
|has a right to dispose of all according to 
s own will, with an absolute sovereignty. 
atever he will do he does, and may do; 
d none can say unto him, What doest thou ? 
Why doest thou so? Dan. iv. 35. His 
ng dominion (or being Dominus— Lord) 
eaks him both owner and ruler of all 
e creatures. ‘They are all his, and they 
all under his direction and at his disposal. 
ce it follows that he is to be feared (that 
reverenced and obeyed), that he is feared 
‘all that know him (the seraphim cover 
ir faces before him), and that, first or last, 
‘will be made to fear him. Men’s do- 
On is often despicable, often despised, 
God is always terrible. (2.) The glo- 

ous inhabitants of the upper world are all 

perfectly observant of him and entirely ac- 
iesce in his will: He maketh peace in his 
ih places. He enjoys himself in a perfect 

1 aetity. The holy angels never quarrei 


im, nor with one another, but entirely 
see in his will, and unanimously exe- 
it without murmuring or disputing. 
s the will of God is done in heaven; and 
3 we pray that it may be done by us and 
hers on earth. The sun, moon, and stars, 
ep their courses, and never clash with one 
her: nay, even in this lower region, 


a 


God exalted and man ubased. 


which is often disturbed with storms and — 
tempests, yet when God pleases he com- 
mands peace, by making the storm a calm, 
Ps. evii. 29; Ixv. 7. Observe, The high 
places are his high places; for the heaven, 
even the heavens, are the Lord’s (Ps. exv. 16) 
in a peculiar manner. Peace is God’s work; 
where it is made it is he that makes it, Isa. 
lvii. 19. In heaven there is perfect peace ; 
for there is perfect holiness, and there is 
God, who is love. (3.) He is a God of irre- 
sistible power: Is there any number of his 
armies ? v. 3. he greatness and power of 
princes are judged of by their armies. God 
is not only himself almighty, but he has 
numberless numbers of armies at his beck 
and disposal,—standing armies that are never 
disbanded,—regular troops, and well disci- 
plined, that are never to seek, never at a 
loss, that never mutiny,—veteran troops, 
that have been long in his service,—victo- 
rious troops, that never failed of success nor 
were ever foiled. All the creatures are his 
hosts, angels especially. He is Lord of all, 
Lord of hosts. He has numberless armies, 
and yet makes peace. He could make war 
upon us, but is willing to be at peace with 
us; and even the heavenly hosts were sent 
to proclaim peace on earth and good will to- 
wards men, Luke ii. 14. (4.) His providence 
extends itself to all: Upon whom does not his 
light arise? The light of the sun is com- 
municated to all parts of the world, and, 
take the year round, to all equally. See Ps. 
xix. 6. ‘That is a faint resemblance of the 
universal cognizance and care God takes ot 
the whole creation, Matt. v 45. All are 
under the light of his knowledge and are | 
naked and open before him. All partake of 
the light of his goodness: it seems espe- 
cially to be meant of that. He is good to 
all; the earth is full of his goodness He is 
Deus optimus—God, the best of beings, as 
well as maximus—the greatest: he has power 
to destroy ; but his pleasure is to show mercy. - 
All the creatures live upon his bounty. 

2. What low things are here said of man, 
and very truly and justly (v. 4): How then 
can man be justified with God? Or how can 
he be clean? Man is not only mean, but 
vile, not only earthy, but filthy; he cannot 
be justified, he cannot be clean, (1.) In com- 
parison with God. . Man’s righteousness and 
holiness, at the best, are nothing to God’s, 
Ps. Ixxxix. 6. (2.) In debate with God. He 
that will quarrel with the word and_pro- 
vidence of God must unavoidably go by 
the worst. God will be justified, and then 
man will be condemned, Ps. li. 4; Rom. iii. 
4. There is no error in God’s judgment, 
and therefore there lies no exception against 
it, nor appeal from it. (3.) In the sight of 
God. If God is so great and glorious, how 
can man, who is guilty and impure, appear 
before him? Note, [1.] Man, by reason of 
his actual transgressions, is obnoxious te 
God's justice and cannot in himself be justi- 


Jed's reproof of Bildad. 
fied before him: he can neither plead, Not 
guilty, nor plead any merit of his own to ba- 
lance or-extenuate his guilt. The scripture 
has concluded all under sin. [2.] Man, by 
reason of his original corruption, ashe is 
born of a woman, is odious to God’s holiness, 
and cannot'be clean in his sight. God sees 
his impurity, and it is certain that by it-he is 
yendered »utterly unfit for communion and 
fellowship with God in) grace here and for 
the vision and fruition of him in glory here- 
after. Weshave;need therefore to be born 
again of water and.of the Holy Ghost, and to 
be bathed again and again in the blood of 
Christ, that fountain opened. 

Il.. He shows how dark and defective even 
the heavenly bodies are in the sight of God, 
and in comparison with him, and thence in. 
fers how little, and mean, and,worthless,.man 
is. 1. The lights of |heaven, though beau- 
teous creatures, are before God as clods of 
earth (v. 5): Behold even to the moon,walking 
in brightness, and the stars, those glorious 
lamps of heaven, which the heathen were so 
charmed with the lustre of that they wor- 
shipped them-—yet, in God’s sight, in.com- 
parison -with him, they shine not, they are 
not pure; they have no glory, by reason of 
the glory which excelleth, as. acandle, though 
it burn, yet does not shine when it.is set. 
the clear light of the sun. The glory of 
God, shining in his proyidences, eclipses the 
glory of the brightest creatures, Isa. xxiv. 
23. The moon shall be confounded, and the 
sun ashamed,when the Lord of hosts, shall 
reignin Mount Sion. ‘he heavenly bodies 
are often clouded; we plainly see spots m 
the moon, and, with the help of glasses, may 
sometimes discern spots upon the sun too: 
but God sees spots in them that. we.do not 
sce. How durst Job then so confidently ap- 
peal to God, who. would discover that amiss 
in him which he was not aware of in him- 
self? 2. The children of men, though noble 
creatures, are before God but as worms of the 
earth (v. 6): How much less does man shine 
in honour, how much less is’ he pure in 
righteousness that is a worm,,and the son of 
man, whoever he be, thatds a,worm !—a ver- 
min (so some), not only mean and despicable, 
butnoxious and detestable ; @ mite (so others), 
the smallest animal, which cannot be ‘dis- 

“cernedwith thenaked eye, but through amag- 
nifying glass. Such thing is man. (1.) So 
mean, and little, and. inconsiderable, in com- 
parison with God and with-the holy angels : 
so worthless,and despicable, having his, ori- 
ginal in corruption, and hastening to, cor- 
ruption. What little reason has inan to be 
proud, and what great reason to be humble! 
(2.) So:weak .and impotent, and so. easily 
crushed, and therefore.a very unequal,match 
for Almighty God. .Shall man be such a 
fool.as to contend with his.Maker,, who can 
tread him to pieces more easily than we can 
a worm? (3.)-So sordid and filthy. ..Man is 
not pure for he isa worm, hatched im pu- 
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wisdom ? and how hast thou 


‘when. he,was in so much pain 2 


-compass,and copiousness of the s 


trefaction, and tnerefore odio s to 
us therefore.wonder at God's | 01 
in taking such worms as we at 

nant and communion ae 
cially at the , 

God, in BA tn h 
am a worm, and no man,, a a 
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‘This is Job's shart, reply to Bildad!s short ? 
is so far fyom contradicting ae thac be confirn w 
said, and unt-does him in magnify d sete 


power, to show what son. J 
xiii. 2), ** What you Fai ; tic same 1 
shows that Bildad’s viseoucae) was foreign 
discoursing of—though very true and 1, yet 
pose, ver. 2—4. II, That it was needless to th 
discoursing with; forthe , it, and. beli 
speak of it as well as ey and hetter, pile 
which he had produced of God’s power ai 


does in the rest of his pingrnnee (vei 
when they bad both said what they rer Sy 
saci Mig the subject and it was still far from 


ver., 


RB” Job answered and s 
How hast thow helped Ja im 
is without power? how savest the 
arm that hath no ro 3 
hast thou counselled him. that h 


fully declared the thing asit 
whom hast thou uttered 1 
whose spirit came from t 

One \would not have tho: 


a 
ad 1 


could banter his mins as he does 


make  himsele ene ab 
his discourse. Bi dad. th fe t that | 
made,a fine speech, that matter 
weighty, and che laneainice fine, tha 
gained the reputation, both ,of an or, 
of an orator; but Job peevishly eno 


that his ‘performance Was not so 
he thought it and ridicules him bin ay 
shows, 

I. That there was, no. great. r 
found init (©. 3): Haw hast hor 
declared the thing as it is? | 
ironically, upbraiding. Bildad witl 7 
conceit, he himself had dealt he hai 
1. He thought he had spoken ve ry 
had declared thething us it is. 
fond (as we are all apt to be) of | 2 
tions, and thought they o np 9 t 
true, and intelligible, and al er not 
the thing were false, mistak oe wa) 
whereas, when, we speak of thaelong 
we cannot declare the thing as it i 
sec it through a glass da dae, or but by 
tion, and, shall not see him.as . he 
come to heayen, Here we | 
speech concerning him, ch. Xxxyii. 1G 
thought he had spoken very fully, the 
few words, that; he hadl pleat 
and, alas! it was, but poorly ands 
he declared it, in. comparison 


II. That there was no ete ea 
of it. Cui bono—What goo 
all that thou hast said? | o hast t 
this mighty flourish, helped im, 


Ba a 


v2. How hast thou, with thy 
s, counselled him chat has no 
. Job wouid convince him, 1 
‘done God no service by it, nor 
m. in the least beholden to him. It 
wad 
our duty, and will be our honour, 
ak on God’s behalf; but we must not 
‘that he needs our service, or is indebted 
it, nor will he accept it if it come 
Spirit of contention and contradiction, 
from a Sincere regard to God’s glory. 
at he had done his cause no service 
‘He thought his friends were mightily 
n to him for helping them, at a dead 
) make their part good against Job, 
they Were quite at a loss, and had no 
h, no wisdom. Even weak disputants, 
arm, are apt to think truth more be- 
to them than it really is. 3. That 
done him no service by it. -He pre- 
d' to convince, instruct, and comfort, 
but, alas! what he had said was so 
e to the purpose that it would not avail 
y any mistakes, nor to assist him 
n bearing his afflictions or in getting 
‘tf them: ‘ To whom hast thow uttered 
?v.4. Was it to me that thou didst 
‘thy discourse? And dost thou take me 
ch a child as to need these instructions ? 


ion?” Every thing thatis true and good 
it Suitable and seasonable. ‘To one that 

abled, and broken, and grieved in 
rif, as Job was, he ought to have preached 
F the grace and mercy of God, rather than 
S greatness and majesty, to have laid 
re him the consolations rather than the 
rrors of the Almighty. Christ knows how 
peak what is proper for the weary (Isa. 1.4), 
his ministers should learn rightly to di- 
‘the word of truth, and not make those 
|! whom God would not have made sad, as 
lad did; and therefore Job asks him, 
Vhose spirit came from thee? that is, “What 
‘oubled soul would ever be revived, and re- 
, and brought to itself, by such dis- 
es asthese?” Thus are we often disap- 
ted in our éxpectations from our friends 
ho Should comfort ws, but the Comforter, 
ho is the Holy Ghost, never mistakes in his 
fions nor misses of his end. 


Dead things are formed from 
der the waters, and the inhabitants 
reof.. 6 Hell is naked before him, 
destruction hath no covering. 7 
tretcheth out the north over the 
pty place, and hangeth the earth 
m nothing. 8 He bindeth up the 
in his thick clouds; and the 
lid is not rent under them. 9 He 
eth back the face of his throne, 
1 spreadeth his cloud upon it. 10 
‘hath compassed the waters with 

: egal the day and night come 
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ther out of these verses. 


5 “The ston: ekgtiae of ‘Goll 4 
to an ean ‘11 The pillars of heaven 
tremble and are astonished at his re= 


‘| proof. 12 He divideth the sea with — 


his power, and by his understanding 
he smiteth through the proud. 13 By- 
his spirit he hath gartiished the hea- 
vens; his hand hath formed the 
crooked serpent. 14 Lo, these are 


parts of his ways: but how little a 


portion is heard of him? but the thun- 
der of his power who can understand ? 


The truth received a great deal of light 
from the dispute between Job and his friends 
concerning those points about which they 
differed; but now they are upon a subject 
in which they were all agreed, the infinite 
glory and power of God. How does truth 
triumph, and how brightly does it shine, 
when there appears no other strife between 
the contenders than which shall speak most 
highly and honourably of God and he most 
copious in showing forth his'praise! It were 
well if all disputes about matters of religion 
might end thus, in glorifying God as Lord 
of all, and our Lord, with one mind and one 
mouth (Rom. xv. 6); for to that we have all 
attained, in that we are allagreed. _ 

I. Many illustrious imstances are here 
given of the wisdom and power of God in 
the creation and preservation of the world. 

1. If we look about us, to’the earth and 
waters here below, we shall see striking in- 
stances of omnipotence, which we may ga- 
(1.) He hangs the 
earth upon nothing, v. 7. ‘The vast terraque- 
ous globe neither rests upon any pillars nor 
hangs upon any axle-tree, and yet, by the 
almighty power of God, is’ firmly fixed in its 
place, poised with its own weight. ‘The art 
of man could not hang a feather wpon no- 
thing, yet the divine wisdom hangs the 
whole earth so. It is yonderibus librata suis 
—poised by its own weight, so says the poet ; 
it is upheld by the word of God's power, so — 
says the apostle. What is hung upon no- 
thing may serve us to set our feet on, and 
bear the weight of our bodies, but it will 
never serve us to set our hearts on, nor bear 
the weight of our souls. (2.) He sets bounds 
to the waters of the sea, and compasses them 
in (v. 10), that they may not return to cover 
the earth ; and these bounds ‘shall continue 
unmoved, unshaken, unworn, till the day ana — 
night come to an end, when time shall be no 
more. Herein appears the dominion whieh 
Providence has over the raging waters of the 
sea, and so it is an instance of his’ power, 
Jer. v.22. We see too the care whieh Provi- 
dence takes of the poor sinful inhabitants of 
the earth, who, though obnoxious to his — 
justice ‘and lying at his mercy, are thus pre- 
served from being overwhelmed, ‘as they 
‘were once by the waters !of a’ flood, and will 
continue to be so, because they'are reserved | 
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unto fire. (3.) He forms dead things under 
the waters. Rephuim—giants, are formed 
under the waters, that is, vast creatures, of 
prodigious bulk, as whales, giant-like crea- 
tures, among the innumerable inhabitants 
of the water. So bishop Patrick. (4.) By 
mighty storms and teimpests he shakes the 
mountains, which are here called the pillars 


of heaven (v. 11), and even divides the sea, 


and smites through its proud waves, v. 12. 
At the presence of the Lord the sea flies and 
the mountains skip, Ps. cxiv. 3, 4. See Hab. 
iii. 6, &c. A storm furrows the waters, and 
does, as it were, divide them; and then a 
calm smites through the waves, and lays 
them flat again. See Ps. Ixxxix. 9, 10. 
Those who think Job lived at, or after, the 
time of Moses, apply this to the dividing of 
the Red Sea before the children of Israel, 
and the drowning of the Egyptians in it. By 
his understanding he smiteth through Rahab ; 
so the word ‘s, and Rahab is often put for 
Egypt: as Ps. Ixxxvii. 4; Isa. li. 9. 

2. If we consider hell beneath, though it 
is out of our sight, yet we may conceive the 
instances of God's power there. By hell and 
destruction (v. 6) we may understand the 
grave, and those who are buried in it, that 
they are under the eye of God, though laid 
out of our sight, which may strengthen our 
belief of the resurrection of the dead. God 
knows where to find, and whence to fetch, all 
the scattered atoms of the consumed body. 
We may also consider them as referring to 
the place of the damned, where the separate 
souls of the wicked are in misery and tor- 
ment. That is hell and destruction, which 
are said to be before the Lord (Prov. xv. 11), 
and here to be naked before him, to which it 
is probable there isan allusion, Rev. xiv. 10, 
where sinners are to be tormented in the pre- 
sence of the holy angels (who attended the 
Shechinah) and in the presence of the Lamb. 
And this may give light to v. 5, which some 
ancient versions read thus (and I think more 
agreeably to the signification of the word 
Rephaim) : Behold, the giants groan under the 
waters, and those that dwell with them ; and 
then follows, Hell is nuked before him, typi- 
fied by the drowning of the giants of the old 
world; so the learned Mr. Joseph Mede un- 
derstands it, and with it illustrates Prov. xxi. 
16, where hell is called the congregation of 
the dead; and it is the same word which is 
here used, and which he would there have 
rendered the congregation of the giants, in 
allusion to the drowning of the sinners of the 
old world. And is there any thing in which 
the majesty of God appears more dreadful 
than in the eternal ruin of the ungodly and 
the groans of the inhabitants of the land of 
darkness? Those that will not with angels 
fear and worship shall for ever with devils 
fear and tremble; and God therein will be 
vlorified. 

3. If we look up to heaven above, we shall 
see instances of God’s sovereignty and power. 


(1.) He stretches ou 
empty place, v.7. So 
he stretched out the | 
(Ps. civ. 2); and he still 
them stretched out, and wi 
neral conflagration, when they s 
together as a scroll, Rev. vi. 14. 
tions the north because his country (¢ 
lay in the aorthern hemisphere ; 
is the empty place over which it i 
out. See Ps. Ixxxix. 12. ] ; 
place is this world in comparison wil 
other! (2.) He keeps the waters th 
said to be above the firmament 
down upon the earth, as once they 
He binds up the waters in his thie 
if they were tied closely in a hag 
is occasion to use them; and, not 
ing the vast weight of water so 
laid up, yet the cloud is not rent und 
for then they would burst and pou 
spout; but they do, as it were, distil th 
the cloud, and so come drop by di 
mercy to the earth, in small rain 
rain, as he pleases. (3.) He conce 
glory of the upper world, the dazaling 
of which we poor mortals could ni 
(v. 9): He holds back the face of his | 
that light in which he dwells, and s 
a cloud upon it, through which he , 
ch. xxii. 13. God will have us to 
faith, not by sense; for this is agreea 
state of probation. It were not a 
the face of God’s throne were as vis 
as it will be in the great day. 
Lest his high thrane, above expression bright, — 
With deadly glory should oppress our » a 
To break the dazzling force he draws a 
Of sable shades, anil spreads his clouds ty 
Sir R. ch 
(4.), The bright ornaments of heave 
work of his hands (v. 13): By his 
eternal Spirit that moved upon the 
waters, the breath of his mouth (Ps 
he has garnished the heavens, not | 
them, but beantified them, has cu 
spangled them with stars by | 
painted them with the light of the 
day. God, having.made man to look up 
(Os homint sublime dedit—To man he ga 
erect countenance), has_ therefore 
the heavens, to invite him to look 
that, by pleasing his eye with the 
light of the sun and the sparklin 
the stars, their number, order, and a 
magnitudes, which, as so many golden 
beautify the canopy drawn oyer ow 
he may be led to admire the grea 
the Father and fountain of lights, 
“Tf the pavement be so richly in 
must-the palace be! If the visible 
be so glorious, what are those that a 
sight!” From the beauteous. garni 
the ante-chamber we may infer the 
furniture of the presence-chamber. 
be so bright, what are angels! Wh 
here by the crooked serpent which his 
have formed is not certain. Some ma 


the garnishing of the heavens, the 
, Say Some; some particular con- 
a, So called, say others. Itis the same 
that is used for leviathan (Isa. xxvii. 1), 
‘obably may be meant of the whale or 
ile, in which appears much of the 
of the Creator; and why may not Job 
de with that inference, when God him- 


. He concludes, at last, with an awful 
tera (v. 14): Lo, these are parts of his 
the out-goings of his wisdom and power, 
yays in which he walks and by which he 
ikes himself known to the children of men. 

e, 1. He acknowledges, with adoration, 
s discoveries that were madeof God. These 
which he himself had said, and which 
had said, are his ways, and this is 
mdofhim; this is somethingof God. But, 
He admires the depth of that which is un- 
gvered. This that we have said is but 
of his ways, a small part. What we 
ow of God is nothing in comparison with 
is in God and what God is. After all 
e discoveries which God has made to us, 
all the enquiries we have made after 
, still we are-miuch in the dark concern- 
him, and must conclude, Lo, these are 
parts of his ways. Something we hear 
him by his works and by his word ; but, 
is! how litile a portion is heard of him! 
d by us, heard from us! We know but 
art; we prophesy but in part. When 
s have said all we can, concerning God, we 
ast even do as St. Paul does (Rom. xi. 33); 
spairing to find the bottom, we must sit 
m at the brink, and adore the depth: O 
le depth of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! 
is but a little portion that we hear and 
iow of God in our present state. He is 
finite and incomprehensible ; our under- 
ndings and capacities are weak and shal- 
Ow, and the full discoveries of the divine 
glory are reserved for the future state. Even 
the thunder of his power (that is, his powerful 
ander), one of the lowest of his ways here 
Our own region, we cannot understand. 
See ch. xxxvii. 4, 5. Much less can we un- 
derstand the utmost force and extent of his 
jower, the terrible efforts and operations of 
and particularly the power of his anger, 

S. xc. 11. God is great, and we know him 
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‘sometimes complained of his friends that they were so 
in disputing that they would scarcely let him put in a 
affer me that | may speak ;” and, *€ O that you would 

a yaur peace” But now, it seems, they were out of breath, 
% him room to say what he would. Either they were 
tas. convinced that Job was in the right or they despaired 
y convincing hi that he was in the wrong; and therefore they 
vy w away their weapons and gave up the cause. Job was too 
oh for them, and forced them to quit the field; for great is 
~ the truth and will prevail. What Job had said (ch. xxvi.) was 
. jent auswer to Bildad’s discourse; and now Job paused 


-Tie.- 


while, to see whether Zophar would take his turn again; but, 

he @echining it, Job himself went on, and, without any interrup- 
jon of vexation given him, said all he desired to say in this 
matter. 1. He begins with « solemn protestation of his integrity 
and of his resolution to hold it fast, ver. 2—6. LI. He expresses 
the dread he had of that hypocrisy which they charged him 


with, ver. 7—10. IIIf. He shows the miserable end of wicked 


. le, notwithstanding their long prosperity, and the curse that 
2 is them and is entailed upon their families, ver. 11—23. 
ri 3 
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Job’s protestation of his sincerity. 
OREOVER Job continued his 
parable, and said, 2 As God 


N 


liveth, who hath taken away my judg- 
ment; and the Almighty, who hath 
vexed my soul; 3 All the while my 
breath zs in me, and the spirit of God 
is in my nostrils ; 4 My lips shall not 


speak wickedness, nor my tongue ut- 
ter deceit. 5 God forbid that I should 


justify you: till I die I will not re 
move mine integrity from me. 6My 
righteousness I hold fast, and will not 
let it go: my heart shall not reproach 


me so long as I live. 


Job’s discourse here is called a parable 
(mashal), the title of Solomon’s proverbs, be- 


cause it was grave and weighty, and very in- 
structive, and le spoke as one having autho- 
rity. 
rule, or have dominion; and some think it 
intimates that Job now triumphed over his 


It comes from a word that signifies to 


opponents, and spoke as one that had baffled 


them. We say of an excellent preacher that 
he knows how dominari in concionibus—to 


Job did so here. A 


command his hearers. 


long strife there had been between Job and 
his friends; they seemed disposed to have 


the matter compromised ; and therefore, since 
an oath for confirmation is an end of strife 
(Heb. vi. 16), Job here backs ail he had said 
ir maintenance of his own integrity with a 
solemn oath, to silence contradiction, and 
take the blame entirely upon himself if he 
prevaricated. Observe, 

I. The form of his oath (». 2): As God 
liveth, who hath taken away my judgment. 
Here, 1. He speaks highly of God, in call. 
ing him the living God (which means ever- 
living, the eternal God, that has life in him- 
self) and in appealing to him as the sole and 
sovereign Judge. We canswear by nogreater, 
and it is an affront to him to swear by any 
other. 2. Yet he speaks hardly of him, ant. 
unbecomingly, in saying that he had taken 
away his judgment (that is, refused to do him 
justice in this controversy and to appear in 
defence of him), and that by continuing his 
troubles, on which his friends grounded their 
censures of him, he had taken from him the 
opportunity he hoped ere now to have of 
clearing himself. Elihu reproved him for 
this word (ch. xxxiy. 5); for Godis righteous 
in all his ways, and takes away no man’s 
judgment. Bus see how apt we are to de- 
spair of favour if it be not shown us imme- 
diately, so poor-spirited are we and so soon 
weary of waiting God’stime. He also charges 
it upon God that he had vewed his soul, had 
not only not appeared for him, but had ap- 
peared against him, and, by laying such 
grievous afflictions upon him had quite em- 
bittered his life to him and all the comforts 
of it. We, by our impatience, vex our own 
souls and then complam of God that he has 
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Jeb’s protestation of his sincerrty. 


vexed them. Yet see Job’s confidence in the 
goodness both of his cause and of his God, 
that though God seemed to be angry with 
him, and to act against him for the present, 
yet he could cheerfully commit his cause to 
him. 

Il. The matter of his oath, v. 3, 4. I. 
That he would not speak wickedness, nor ut- 
ter deceit—that, in general, he would never 
allow himself in the way of lying, that, as in 
this debate he had all along spoken as he 
thought, so he would never wrong his con- 
science by speaking otherwise ; the would 
never maintain any Goctrine, nor assert any 
matter of fact, but what he believed to be 
true; nor would he deny the truth, how 
much soever it might make agamst him: 
and, whereas his friends charged him with 
being a hypocrite, he was ready’ to: answer, 
upon roath, to all their interrogatories, if called 
to do so. On the one hand he would not, 
for all the world, deny the charge if he knew 
himself guilty, but would declare the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the’ truth, 
and'take to himself the shame of his hypo- 
crisy. On the other hand, since he was con- 
scious to himself of his integrity, and that he 
was not. such a man as his friends represented 
him, he would never betray his mtegrity, 
nor charge himself with that which he was 
innocent of, He would not be brought, no, 
not by the rack of their unjust censures, 
falsely to accuse himself. If we must not 
bear false witness against our neighbour, then 
not against ourselves. 2. That he would 
adhere to this resolution as long as he lived 
(v. 3): All the while my breath is in me. Our 
resolutions against sin should be thus con- 
stant, resolutions for life. In things doubt- 
ful and indifferent, it is not safe to be thus 
peremptory. We know not what reason we 
may see to change our mind: God may re- 
veal to us that which we now are not. aware 
of. But in so plain a'thing as this we. can- 
not be toe positive that we will never speak 
wickedness. Something ofa reason for his 
resolution is here implied—that our breath 
will not be always in us. We must shortly 
breathe our last, and therefore, while our 
breath is in us, we must never breathe wick- 
edness and deceit, nor allow ourselves to say 
or do any thing which will make against us 
when our breath shall depart. The breath 
in us is called the spirit of God, because he 
breathed it into us; and this is another rea- 
son why we must not speak wickedness. It 
is God that gives us life and breath, and there: 
fore, while we have breath, we must praise 
him. 

Ill. The explication of his oath @. 5, 6): 
“God forbid that I should justify youin your 
uncharitable censures of me, by owning my- 
self a hypocrite: no, until I die I will not re- 
move my integrity from. me; my righteousness 
T hold fast, and will not let it go.’ 1. He 
would always be an honest man, would hold 
fast his integrity, and not curse God, as Sa- 
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tan, by his’ wife, oe : 
Job here thinks of & 


ready for death, and therefo . ‘Te 
to part with his religion, hot he 
all he had in the world. — 
preparative for death is perse 
in our integrity. Neil | ( 
“though I die by this’ afflict ar 
Petit: be put out of conce my 
and my religion. Thouw. ire’ sty mss ge 
I trust in hee iayahat ah ety 
to it that he was an honest’ man; he 
not remove, he would not part with, t 
science, and comfort, and’ credit ot 
grity; he was resolved to defend! te 
last. “‘ God knows, and my own kh ] 
that I always meant well, and aid 
myself in the omission of any la 
or the commission of any know: 
‘ a rejoicing, and no mam s 
T will never lie agaist ny High 
offen been the lot of u biti, sw 
sured and condemned as hypoei 
well becomes them to bear up boldly a 
such censures, and not to be discourag 
them nor think the worse of them 
them; as the apostle (Heb. xiii. I 
have a good conscience in all things, wi 
to live honestly. a 
Hic murus ahéneus-esto, nil pee ie ‘ | 
Be this thy brazen bulwark of defence, Ki 
Still to’ preserve thy conscious innovence. — 
Job complained much of the 
his friends ; but (says he) my ve 
reproach me, that is, “ I will never ‘ive 
heart. cause to’ reproach me, but w MT 
conscience void of offence ; and, 
so, I will not give my heart leave to te 
me.” Who shall lay any thing to 
of God’s elect? It is God that jus 
resolve that our hearts shall not reproa 
when we give them cause to do so is te 
God, whose deputy conscience is, 
wrong ourselves ; forit isa thin 
aman has sinned, to have a heart wi 
to smite him for it, 2 Sam. xxiy. 1) 
resolve that our hearts shall not 
while we still hold fast onr int 
baffle the designs of tice spirit 
good Christians a thei 
Tf thou be the Son of. Neate col 
the operations of the good Spirit, w 
nesses to their adoption, 


7 Let mine enemy be as. the 
ed, and he that. ri up aga 
as the unrighteous. 8 For w 
hope of the hypocrite,, dion 
gained, when God taketh awa 
soul? 9 Will God hear his ¢ 
trouble'cometh upon him ? 10° vil 
delight himself in the — e 
he always call upon God? a 


Job having solemnly protested 1 
faction he had in his mnitegtaty for the fr 
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mself, here ‘expresses the dread 
of being found a hypocrite. 
fe tells us howhe startled at the thought 
looked upon the condition of a 
rite and a wicked man to be certainly 
miserable condition that any man 
in (v.7): Let my enemy be as the 
y overbial expression, like that (Dan, 
o), The dream be to those that hate thee. 
was so far from indulging himself in 
wicked way, and flattering himself in it, 
oa he might have leave to wish the 
st evil he could think of to the worst 
vy he had in the world, he would wish 
the portion of a wicked man, knowing 
orse he could not wish him. Not that 
y lawfully wish any man to be wicked, 
¢ any man who is not wicked should 
treated as wicked; but we should all 
to be in the condition of a beggar, an 
aw, agalley-slave, any thing, rather than 
é condition of the wicked, though in ever 
mich pomp and outward prosperity. 
. He gives us the reasons of it. 
‘Because the hypocrite’s hopes will not 
wned (v. 8): For what is the hope of 
2 Iypocrite? Bildad had condemned it 
i. 13, 14), and Zophar (ch. xi. 20), and 
here concurs with them, and reads the 
h of the hypocrite’s hope with as much 
amce as they had done; and this fitly 
mes in as a reason why he would not re- 
his integrity, but still hold it fast. 
The consideration of the miserable con- 
m of wicked people, and especially hypo- 
es, should engage us to be upright (for 
are undone, for ever undone, if we be not) 
also to get the comfortable evidence of 
h uprightness; for how can we be easy if 
reat concern lie at uncertainties? Job’s 
ends would persuade him that all his hope 
s but the hope of the hypocrite, ch. iv. 6. 
Vay,” says he, ‘“‘I would not, for all the 
brid, be so foolish as to build upon such a 
ten foundation; for what is the hope of 
‘Iypocrite ?” See here, (1.) The hypo- 
deceived. He has gained, and he has 
this is his bright side. It is allowed 
ye has gained by his hypocrisy, has 
‘the praise and applause of men and 
wealth of this world. Jehu gained a 
om by his hypocrisy and the Pharisees 
‘a widow’s house. Upon this gain he 


i ds his hope, such as it is. He hopes he 


ause he finds he is so for this, and he 
gsses himself in his own way. (2.) The 
poerite undeceived. He will at last see 
wretchedly cheated; for, [1.] God 
take away his soul, sorely against his 
| Luke xii. 20, Thy soul shall be required 

e. God, as the Judge, takes it away to 
tried and determined to its everlasting 
e. Weshall then fall into the hands of 
living God, to be dealt with immediately, 
What will his hope be then? It will 
ani y and a lie; it will stand him in no 
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n good circumstances for another world, 
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stead. ‘The wealth of this world, which he 
hoped in, he must leave behind him, Ps. 
xlix. 17. The happiness.of the other world, 
which he hoped for, he will certainly miss 
of. He hoped to go to heaven, but he will 
be shamefully disappomted; he will plead 
his external profession, privileges, and. per- 
formances, but.all his pleas will be overruled 
as. frivolous: Depart from me, I know you 
not. So that, upon the whole, it is certain 
that a formal hypocrite, with all his gains 
and all his hopes, will be miserable na dying 
hour, : 

2. Because the hypocrite’s prayer will not 
be heard (. 9): Will God hear his ery when 
trouble comes upon him? No, he will not; 
it cannot be expected he should. If true 
repentance come upon him, God will hear 
his ery and accept him (Isa. i. 18); but, if 
he continue impenitent and unchanged, let 
him not think to find favour with God. Ob- 
serve, (1.) ‘Trouble will come upon him, ¢er- 
tainly it will. ‘Troubles in the world often 
surprise those that are most secure of an un- 
interrupted prosperity. However, death will 
come, and trouble with it, when he must 
leave the world and all his delights am it. 
The judgment..ef the great day will come; 
fearfulness will surprise the hypocrites, Isa. 
Xxxlll, 14. (2.) Then he will cry to God, 
will pray, and pray earnestly. ‘Those who in 
prosperity slighted God, either prayed not 
at all or were cold and careless im :prayer,. 
when trouble comes will make their applica- 
tion to him and cry as men in earnest. But, 
(3.) Will God hear him then? Jn the trou- 
bles of this life, God has told us that he will 
not hear the prayers of those who regard 
iniquity in their hearts (Ps. lxvi- 19) and set 
up their idols there (Ezek. xiv. 4), nor of 
those who turn away their ear from hearing 
the law, Prov. xxviil. 9. Get you to the gods 
whom you have served, Judg. x. 14. Im the 
judgment to come, it is certain, God will not 
hear the cry of those who lived and died in 
their hypocrisy. ‘Their doleful lamentations 
will all be unpitied. J will laugh at your ca- 
lamity. ‘Their importunate petitions will all 
be thrown out and their pleas rejected. In- 
flexible justice cannot be biassed, nor the, 
irreversible sentence revoked See Matt. vii. 
22, 23, Luke xiii. 26, and the case of the 
foolish virgins, Matt. xxv. 1]. 

3. Because the hypocrite’s religion is nei- 
ther comfortable nor constant (v. 10): Wall 
he delight himself in the Almighty ? No, not 
at any time (for his delight is in the profits 
of the world and the pleasures of the flesh, 
more than in God), especially not in the time 
of trouble. Will he always call upon God ? 
No, in prosperity he will not call upon God, 
but slight him; in adversity he will not call 
upon God but curse him ; he is weary of his 
religion when he gets nothing by it, or is in 
danger of losing. Note, (1.) Those are hypo- 
crites who, though they profess religion, nei- 
ther take pleasure in it nor persevere in it, who 


Condition of hypocrites, ee 


Herituge of the wicked 


reckon their religion a task and a drudgery, 
a weariness, and snuff at it, who make use of 
it only to serve aturn, and lay it aside when 
the turn is served, who will call upon God 
while it is in fashion, or while the pang of de- 
votion lasts, but leave it off when they fall 
into other company, or when the hot fit is 
over. (2.) The reason why hypocrites do not 
persevere in religion is because they have no 
pleasure in it. ‘Those that do not delight in 
the Almighty will not always call upon him. 
The more comfort we find in our religion the 
more closely we shall cleave to it. Those who 
have no delight in God are easily inveigled 
by the pleasures of sense, and so drawn away 
from their religion ; and they are easily run 
down by the crosses of this life, and so driven 
away from their religion, and will not always 
call upon God. 

1L I will teach you by the hand of 
God : that which is with the Almighty 
will I not conceal. 12 Behold, all ye 
yourselves have seen ¢é; why then are 
ye thus altogether vain? 13 This is 
the portion of awicked man with God, 
and the heritage of oppressors, which 
they shall receive of the Almighty. 14 
If his children be multiplied, zé as for 
the sword: and his offspring shall not 
be satisfied with bread. 15 Those that 
remain of himshall be buried in death: 
and his widows shall not weep. 16 
Though he heap up silver as the dust, 
and prepare raiment as the clay; 17 
He may prepare 2é, but the just shall 
put 7é on, and the innocent shall di- 
vide the silver. 18 He buildeth his 
house as a moth, and asa booth that 
the keeper maketh. 19 The rich man 
shall he down, but he shall not be ga- 
thered: he openeth his eyes, and he 
cs not, 20 Terrors take hold on him 
as waters, a tempest stealeth him 


away in the night. 21 The east wind | take to teach others must look to the hand of ~ 
carrieth him away, and he departeth :| Ged to direct them, to open their ear (Isa. 1. — 


and as a storm hurleth him out of his 
place. 22 For God shall cast upon 
him, and not spare: he would fain flee 
out of his hand. 23 Men shall clap 
their hands at him, and shall hiss him 
out of his place. 


Job’s friends had seen a great deal of the 
misery and destruction that attend wicked 
people, especially oppressors ; and Job, while 
the heat of disputation lasted, had said as 
much, and with as much assurance, of their 
prosperity ; but now that the heat of the bat- 
tle was nearly over he was willing to own 
how far he agreed with them, and where the 
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difference between his 0 n I 
1. He agreed with them hat ( 
are miserable people, that God \ 
reckon with cruel oppressors, and on 
or other, one way or other, his justice wi 
make reprisals upon them for all the affront 
they have put upon God and all the w 
they have done to their neighbours. 
truth is abundantly confirmed by the e 
concurrence even of these angry dispu 
in it. But, 2. In this they differed—they 
that these deserved judgments are presently 
and visibly brought upon wicked oppressors, 
that they travail with pain all their days, that 
in prosperity the destroyer comes upon t. 
that they shall not be rich, nor their br 
green, and that their destruetion shall be ac 
complished before their time (so Eliphaz, eh. 
xv. 20, 21, 29, 32), that the steps of their 
strength shall be straitened, that terrors shalt 
make them afraid on every side (so Bildad, 
ch. xviii. 7, 11), that he himself shail vomit 
up. his riches, and that in the fulness of his” 
sufficiency he shall be in straits, so Zophar, ch. 
xx. 15, 22. NowJob held that, in many cases, — 
judgments do not fall upon them quickly, but — 
are deferred for some time. That vengeance — 
strikes slowly he had already shown (ch. xxi. — 
and xxiv.); now he comes to show that it — 
strikes surely and severely, and that reprieves _ 
are no pardons. 
I. Job here undertakes to set this matter 
in a true light (v. 11, 12): L will teach you. 
We must not disdain to learn even from those 
who are sick and poor, yea, and peevish too, 
if they deliver what is true and good. Ob- 
serve, 1. What he would teachthem: “ That 
which is with the Almighty,” that is, “the 
counsels and purposes of God concerning ~ 
wicked people, which are hidden with him, — 
and which you cannot hastily judge of ; and — 
the usual methods of his providence concern- 
ing them.” This, says Job, will I not con- — 
ceal. What God has not concealed from us 
we must not conceal from those we are con- 
cerned.to teach. Things revealed belong to 
us and our children. 2. How he would teach 
them: By the hand of God, that is, by his — 
strength and assistance. ‘Those who under- 
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4), and to open their lips. Those whom God 
teaches with a strong hand are best ableto 
teach others, Isa. viii. 11. 3. What reason 
they had to learn those things which he was 
about to teach them (v. 12), that it was con— 
firmed by their own observation—You your— 
selves have seen it (but what we have heard, 
and seen, and known, we have need to be 
taught, that we may be perfect in our lesson), 
and that it would set them to rights in their 
judgment concerning him—* Why then are — 
you thus altogether vain, to condemn me for 
awicked man because I amafflicted?” Truth, — 
rightly understood and applied, would cure — 
us of that vanity of mind which arises from 
our mistakes. That particularly which he — 
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offers now to lay before them is ¢he portion! abundance of clothes that they are even a 
_of a wicked man with God, particularly of op-| burden to them. They lade themselves.with 
_pressors, v. 13. Compare ch. xx..29. Their) thick clay, Hab. ii. 6. See what is the care 
_ portion in the world may be wealth and pre- and business of worldly people—to heap up 
ferment, but their portion with God is ruin! worldly wealth. Much would have more, 
and misery. They are above the control of | until the silver is cankered and the garments 
any earthly power, it may he, but the Al-| are moth-eaten, Jam. v. 2, 3. -But what 
_ mighty can deal with them. ‘comes of it? He shall never be the better for 
II. He does it, by showing that wicked|it himself; death will strip him, death will 
. people may, in some instances, prosper, but | rob him, if he be not robbed and stripped 

thatruin follows them inthose very instances; | sooner, Luke xii. 20. Nay, God will so or- 
and that is their portion, that is their heri- der it that the just shall wear his raiment and 
tage, that is it which they must abide by. the innocent shall divide his silver. [1.| They 

1. They may prosper in their children, but | shall have it, and divide it among themselves. 
ruin attends them. His children perhaps are| In some way or other Providence shall so or- 
multiplied (v. 14) or magnified (so some); they | der it that good men shall come honestly by 
are very numerous and are raised to honour | that wealth which the wicked man came dis- 
and great estates. Worldly people are said honestly by. The wealth of the sinner is laid 
to be full of children (Ps. xvii. 14), and, as it | up for the just, Prov. xiii. 22. God disposes 
is in the margin there, their children are full. | of men’s estates as he pleases, and often makes 
In them the parents hope to live and in their | their wills against their wills. The just, whom 
preferment to be honoured. But the more | he hated and persecuted, shall have rule over 
ehildren they leave, and the greater prosperity | all his labour, and, in due time, recover with 
they leave them in, the more and the fairer | interest what was violently taken from him. 
marks do they leave for the arrows of God’s | The Egyptians’ jewels were the Israelites’ pay. 
judgments to be levelled at, his three sore! Solomon observes (Eccl. ii. 26) that Gad 
judgments, sword, famine, and pestilence, 2| makes the sinners drudges to the righteous ; 
Sam. xxiv. 13. (1.) Some of them shall die by | for to the sinner he gives travail to gather and 
the sword, the sword of war perhaps (they | heap up, that he muy give to him that is good 
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brought them up to live by their sword, as 
Esau, Gen. xxvii. 40, and those that do so 
commonly die by the sword, first or last), or 
by the sword of justice for their crimes, or the 
sword of the murderer for their estates. (2.) 
(Others of them shall die by famine (v. 14): 
His offspring shall not be satisfied with bread. 
He thought he had secured to them large 
estates, but it may happen that they may be 
reduced to poverty, so as not to have the ne- 
cessary supports of life, at least not to live 
comfortably. They shall. be so needy that 
they shall not have a competency of neces- 
sary food, and so greedy, or so discontented, 
that what they have they shall not be satisfied 
with, because not so much, or not so dainty, 
as what they have been used to. You eat, 
but you have not enough, Hag. i.6. (3.) Those 
that remain shall he buried in death, that is, 
shall die of the plague, which is called death 
_ (Rey. yi. 8), and be buried privately and in 
haste, as soon as they are dead, without any 
solemnity, buried with the burial of an ass ; 
and even their widows shall not weep; they 
shall not have wherewithal to put them in 
mourning. Or it denotes that these wicked 
men, as they live undesired, so they die un- 
lamented, and even their widows will think 
themselves happy that they have got rid of 
them. 
_ 2. They may prosper ‘in their estates, but 
ruin attends them too, v. 16—18. (1.) We 
will suppose them to be rich in money and 
plate, in ciothing and furniture. They heap 
up silver in abundance as the dust, and pre- 
pare raiment us the clay ; they have heaps of 
clothes about them, as plentiful as heaps of 
clay Or it intimates that they have such 
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|it. The innocent shall not hoard the silver, 
| as he did that gathered it, but shall divide it 
to the poor, shall give a portion to seven and 
| also to eight, which is laying up the best se- 
| curities. Money is like manure, good for no. 
| thing if it be not spread. When God en- 
| riches good men they must remember they 
jare but stewards and must give an account. 
| What bad men bring a curse upon their fa- 
| milies with the ill-getting of good men bring 


|using of. He that by unjust gain increaseth 


| pity the poor, Prov. xxviii. 8. (2.) We will 
| suppose them to have built themselves strong 
, and stately houses; but theyarelike the house 
| which the moth makes for herself in an old 
garment, out of which she will soon be shaken, 
v. 18. He is very secure in it, as a moth, and 
has no apprehension of danger; but it will 
prove of as short continuance as a booth which 
the keeper makes, which will quickly be taken 
down and gone, and his place shall know him 
no more. 

3. Destruction attends their persons, though 
they lived long in health and a& ease (v. 19): 
The rich man shall le down to sleep, to re- 
pose himself in the abundan:e of his wealth 
(Soul, take thy ease}, shall lie down init as his 
strong city, and seem to others to be very 
happy and very easy; but he shail not be ga- 
thered, that is, he shall not have his mind 
composed, and settled, and gathered in, to 
enjoy his wealth. He does not sleep so con- 
tentedly as people think he does. He lies 
down, but his abundance will not suffer him to. 
sleep, at least not so sweetly as the labouring 


before God. [2.] They shall do good with | 


|a blessing upon their families with the well- ~ 


| his substance shall gather it for him that will- 
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man, Ecel. v.12. ‘He lies down, but he is) nish there is show 
full of tossings to and frotill thedawning ofthe: 
day, and then’ he opens his eyes and he is not 5 
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he sees himself, and all he has, hasteningiaway, 
as it were, in the twinkling of an eye. His 
cares increase his fears, and both together 
make him uneasy, so that, when we attend 
him to his bed, we do not find him happy 
there. But, in the close, weave called to at- 
tend his exit, and see how miserable he is 
in death and after death. 

(1.) He is miserable in death. It is to him 
the king of terrors, v. 20,21. When some 
mortal disease seizes him what a fright is he 
in! Terrors tuke hold of him as waters, as af 
he were surrounded by the flowing tides. He 
trembles to think of leaving this world, and 
much more of removing to another. This 
mingles sorrow and wrath with his sickness, 
as Solomon observes, Eccl.:v. 17.. These 
terrors put him either [1.] Into a silent and 
sullen despair; and then the tempest of God’s 
wrath, the tempest of death, may be said to 
steal him away in the night, when no one is 
aware or takes any notice of it. Or, [2.] Into 
an open and clamorous despair; and then 
he is said to be carried away, and hurled out 
of his place as witha storm, .and with an east 
wind, violent, and noisy, and very dreadful, 
Death, to a godly man, is like a fair gale of 
wind to convey him to the heavenly country, 
but, to a wicked mam, it is like an east wind, 
a storm, a tempest, that hunries him away in 
confusion and amazement, to destruction. 

(2.) He is miserable after death. [1.] His 
soul falls under the just indignation of God, 
and it is the terror of that indignation which 
puts him intosuch amazementat the approach 
of death (v. 22): For God shall. cast upon him’ 
and not spare. While he lived he had the 
benefit of sparing mercy; but now the day 
of God’s patience is over, and he will not 


spare, but pour out upon him the full vials 


of his wrath. WhatGod casts down upon 
a man there is no flying from nor bearing up 
under. We read of his casting down gneat 
stones from heaven upon the Canaanites (Josh. 
x. 11),.which made terrible execution among 
them; but what was that to his casting down 
his anger in its full weight upon the sinner’s 
conscience, like the talent of lead ? Zech. v. 
7,8. ‘The damned sinner, seeing the wrath 
of God break in upon him, would fain flee 
out of his hand; but he cannot: the gates 
of hell are locked and barred, and the great 
gulf fixed, and it will be in vain to call for the 
shelter of rocks and mountains. Those who 
will not be persuaded now to fly to the arms 
of divine grace, which are stretched out to 
receive them, will not be able to fleefrom the 
arms of divine wrath, which will shortly be 
stretched out to destroythem. [2.] His me- 
mory falls under the just indignation of all 
mankind (v. 23): Men shall clap their hands 
at him, that is, they shall rejoice in the judg- 
ments of God, by which he is cut off, and be 
well pleased in his fall. When the wicked pe- 


buries him men shall his 
place, and teave on his’ rame | 
of infamy. In the same 


been caressed and pacientes be laugl 
at (Ps.lii. 7)and hisashess trampled. 
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The strain of this chapter is very unlike the rest.of this 
Job forgets his sores, and all his sor 


Job, “secret things belong not tous, but thi R ii FH 
Deut. xxix. 29. wie here he shows, I. pails aap: is 
wealth, how industriously that is sought for and pursued ly 
children of men, what pains they take, what contrivan) bey 
have, and what hazards they run to get it, ver. 1—11. il on: 
cerning wisdom, ver 12. In general, the price of it is ver 
great; it is of inestimable value, ver. 15—19. ‘The placevof itis 
very secret, ver. 14, 20,22. In particular, ‘there ts a wisdo 
which is hidden in God (ver. 23—27) and there as.a w 
which is revealed to the children of men, ver:28. Our enquiries” 
into the former must be checked, into the latter 
that.is it which.is our concern. 


URELY there is a vein for the 
silver, and a place for gold avhene 

they fine 7¢. 2 Tron is taken out ofthe 
earth, and brass is molten out of the 
stone. 3 He setteth an end to dark- 
ness, and seareheth out all perfection: 
the stones of darkness, and the sha- 
dow of death. 4 The flood breaketh 
out from the inhabitant; even the 
waters forgotten of the foot: they are 
dried up, they are gone ay L 
men. 5 As for the earth, out of it 
cometh bread : and under it is turned 
up as it were fire. 6 The stones of fe 
are the place of sapphires : and it hath 
dust of gold. 7 There tsa path which 
no fowl knoweth, and which the vul- 
ture’s eye hath not seen : 8 The lion’s 
whelps have not trodden it, nor the 
fierce lion passed by it. 9 He pui 
forth his hand upon the reek; he ov 
turneth the mountains by the roo 
10 He cutteth out rivers among the 
rocks ; and his.eye seeth every prée- 
cious thing. 11 He bindeth thefloe 
from overflowing; and the thing ¢ 
is hid bringeth he forth to light. 


Here Job shows, 1. What a great way 
wit of man may go in diving into the dep’ 
of nature and seizing the riches of it, wl 
great deal of knowledge and wealth men 
by their ingenious and industrious sear 
make themselves masters of. But does 
therefore follow that men may, by th ei 
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prehend the reasons why some wicked 
le prosper and others:are punished, why 
ie: good people prosper and’ others: are 
flicted? No, by no means. The caverns 
of the:earth may be discovered, but. not the 
counsels of heaven. 2. What a great: deal 
of care and pains worldly men take to get 
_ iches. He had observed. concerning the 
_ wicked man (ch. xxvii. 16) that he heaped up 
silver as the:dust ; nowhere’ he shows whence 
_ that silver came which he was so fond of 
and how it was obtained, to show what little 
_ reason wicked rich men: have to be proud of 
their wealth and pomp. Observe here, 

I. The wealth of this world is hidden in 
the earth. Thence the silver and the gold, 
which: afterwards: they refine, are fetched, v. 
1. There they lay mixed)with.a great deal 
of dirt and dross, like a worthless thing, of 
mo more account than common earth; and 
abundance of them/will:so lie neglected, till 
the’ earth and all! the works therein: shall be 
‘burnt up. Holy Mr. Herbert,in his poem 
called Avarice, takes: notice: of this; to. shame 
| men out of the love of money:— 


Money, thou bane'of bliss, thow/source/of woe, 
Whence com’st thou, that‘thou art so fresh: and fine? 
I know thy parentage is base'and low; 

Man found thee poor andvdirty in amine: 


Surely thou didst so little contribute: 

To this great kingdom whieh thou now hast got 
That he was fam, when thou-wast destitute, 
To dig«thee out of thy dark cave and. grot. 


? Man calleth thee his wealthy who made thee rich, 
f And while he digs out thee falls in the dit¢h. 


Iron and brass, less:costly but more servicea- 
ble metals, are taken out of the earth (v. 2), 
and are there found in great abundance, 
| which abates their price indeed, but isa great 
| kindness to man, who could much better be 
‘without gold than without iron. Nay, out 


of the carth comes bread, that.is, bread-corn, 
the necessary support of life, v. 5. ‘I'hence 
_ pian’s maintenance is fetched, to remind him 
of his own original; he is of the earth, and 
| is hastening to the earth. Under it is turned 
| up as it were fire, precious stones, that sparkle 
| " as fire—brimstone, that is apt'to take fire— 
| coal, that is proper to feed'fire. As we have 
ye. our food, so we have our fuel, out of the 
! earth. ‘There the sapphires and other gems 
| are, and thence gold-dust is digged up, v. 6. 
The wisdom of the Creator has placed these 
things, 1. Out of our sight, to teach us not 
| to set our eyes upon them, Prov. xxill. 5. 2. 
) ‘Under our feet, to teach us not to lay them 
| Wm our bosoms, nor to set our hearts upon 
| them, but to trample upon them with a holy 
| contempt. See how full the earth is of God's 
viches (Ps. ciy. 24) and infer thence, not only 
how great a God he is whose the earthis and 
| the fulness thereof (Ps. xxiv. 1), but’ how fall 
), heaven must needs be of God’s riches, which 
le city of the great King, in comparison 
with which this earth is a.poor country. 
IL. The wealth that is hidden in the earth 
nnot be obtained but with a great deal of 


culty. 1. It is hard to be found out- 
ere is but here and there @ vein for the 
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| silver, v. 1. The precious stones, though 
bright themselves, yet, because buried in 
obscurity and out of sight, are called siones 
of darkness and the shadow of death. Men 
may search long before they light on them. 
2. When found out it is hard to be fetched 
out. Men’s wits must be set on work to 
| contrive ways/and means ‘to get this hidden 
treasure into their hands. ‘They must with 
their lamps set an end to darkness; and if 
one expedient miscarry, one method’ fail, 
they must try another, till they have searched 
out ull perfection, and turned every store to 
effect it, v. 3. They must grapple with sub- 
terraneous waters (v. 4, 10, 11), and force 
their way through rocks which are, as it were, 
the roots of the mountains, v. 9. Now God 
has made the getting of gold, and silver, and 
precious stones, so difficult, (1.) For the 
exciting and engaging of industry. Dit Ia- 
boribus omnia venduni—Labour is the price 
which the gods affix to all things. Tf valuable 
things were too easily obtained men would 
never learn to take pains. But the difficulty 
of gaining the riches.of this earth may sug- 
gest. to us what violence the kingdom of 
heaven suffers. (2.) For the checking and 
restraining of pomp and luxury. What is 
for necessity is had with’a little labour from 
the surface of the earth ; but’ what is for or- 
nament must be dug with a great deal of 
pains:out.of the bowels of it. To be fed is 
cheap, but to be fine is chargeable. 

Ilf. Though the subterraneous wealth is 
thus hard to obtain, yet’ men will have it. 
He that loves silveris not satisfied with silver, 
and yet'is not-satisfied without it; but those 
that have much must needs have more. See 
here, 1. What inventions men have to get 
this wealth. They search out all perfection, 
v. 3. They'have-arts and engines to dry up 
the waters, and carry them off, when they 
break in upon them-in their mines and 
threaten to drown the work,v. 4. They have 
pumps, and pipes, and canals, to clear their 
way, and, obstacles being removed, they 
tread the path whiek no fowl knoweth (v. 7, 
8), unseen by the vulture’s eye, which is 
piercing, and quick-sighted, and untrodden 
by the lion’s whelps, which traverse all the 
paths of the wilderness. - 2. What’ pains 
men take, and’ what! vast charge they are at, 
to get this wealth. They work their way 
through the rocks and undermine the moun- 
tains, v. 10: 3. What hazards they run. 
Those that dig in the mines have their lives 
in their hands; for they are obliged to bind 
the floods from overflowing (v. 11), and are 
‘continually in’ danger of being suffocated by 
damps or crushed or buried alive by the fall 
of the earth upon them: See*how foolish man 
adds to his own burden. He is sentenced 
to eat bread in the sweat of his’face; but, as 
if that were not enough, he will get gold and 
silver at the peril of his life, though the 
more is gotten the less valuable it is. In 
|Solomon’s time silver was as stones. But, 
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4. Observe what it is that carries men through 
all this toil and peril: Their eye sees every 
precious thing, v.10. Silver and gold are 
precious things with them, and they have 
them in their eye in all these pursuits. ‘They 
fancy they see them glittering before their 
faces, and, in the prospect of laying hold of 
them, they make nothing of all these diffi- 
culties; for they make something of their 
toil at last: That which is hidden bringeth he 
forth to light, v.11. What was hidden un- 
der ground is laid upon the bank; the metal 
that was hidden in the ore is refined from its 
dross and brought forth pure out of the fur- 
nace; and then he thinks his pains well be- 
stowed. Go to the miners then, thou slug- 
gard in religion; consider their ways, and 
he wise. Let their courage, diligence, and 
constancy in seeking the wealth that perisheth 
shame us out of slothfulness and faint-heart- 
edness in labouring for the true riches. How 
much better is it to get wisdom than gold! 
How much easier and safer! Yet gold is 
sought for, but grace neglected. Will the 
hopes of precious things out of the earth (so 
they call them, though really they are paltry 
and perishing) be such a spur to industry, and 
shall not the certain prospect of truly precious 
things in heaven be much more so? 

12 But where shall wisdom be 
found? and where zs the place of un- 
derstanding? 13 Man knoweth not 
the price thereof ; neither is it found 
in the land of the living. 14 The depth 
saith, It is not in me: and the sea 
saith, Zé 7s not with me. 15 It cannot 
be gotten for gold, neither shall silver 
be weighed for the price thereof. 16 
It cannot be valued with the gold of 
Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the 
sapphire. 17 The gold and the crystal 
cannot equal it : and the exchange of 
it shall not be for jewels of fine gold. 
18 No mention shall be made of coral, 
or of pearls: for the price of wisdom 
is above rubies. 19 The topaz of Ethi- 
opia shall not equal it, neither shall it 
be valued with pure gold. 

Job, having spoken ef the wealth of the 
world, which men put such a value upon 
and take so much pains for, here comes to 
speak of another more valuable jewel, and 
that is, wisdom and understanding, the know- 
ing and enjoying of God and ourselves. 
Those that found out all those ways and 
means to enrich themselves thought them- 
selves very wise; but Job wil! not own theirs 
to be wisdom. He supposes them to gain 
their point, and to bring to light what they 
sought for (v. 11), and yet asks, “ Where is 
wisdom? for it is not here.” This their 
way is their folly. We must therefore seek 


it somewhere else, an 


where but in the prineip! 
religion. 
satisfaction, and happiness, m sound d 
ty, which shows us the way to the j joy 
heaven, than in natural philosophy or m 

matics, which help us to find a way int 
bowels of the earth. ‘Two things cannot be 
found out concerning this wisdom:— = 

I. The price of it, for that is inestimah 
its worth is infinitely more than all the ric 
in this world: Man knows not the price th 
(v. 13), that is, 1. Few put a due value up 
it. Men know not the worth of it, its innate 
excellency, their need of it, and of what. un 
speakable advantage it will be to them ; an¢ 
therefore, though they have many a price in 
their hand to get this wisdom, yet they have 
no heart to it, Prov. xvii. 16. The cock in 
the fable knew not the value of the precious — 
stone he found in the dunghill, and the ss 
fore would rather have lighted on a barley 
corn. Men know not the worth of grae 
and therefore will take no pains to get it. 2. 
None can possibly give a valuable considera-_ 
tion for it, with all the wealth this world can 
furnish them with. This Job enlarges upon — 
v. 15, &c., where he makes an inventory of - 
the bona notabilia—the most valuable trea. 
sures of this world. Gold is five times men- 
tioned ; silver comes in also ; and then several - 
precious stones, the onyx and sapphire, pea 
and rubies, and the topaz of Ethiopia. Th Be 
are the things that are highest prized in the — 
world’s markets: but if a man would git 
not only these, heaps of these, but all t 
substance of his house, all he is worth in the 
world, for wisdom, it would utterly be con- 
temned. These may give a man some 
vantage in seeking wisdom, as they did te o 
Solomon, but there is no purchasing beanies 
with these. It is a gift of the Holy Ghost 
which cannot be bought with money, Acts vii s 
20. As it does not run in the blood, and so 
come to us by descent, so it cannot be got 
for money, nor does it come to us by pur 
chase. Spiritual gifts are conferred witho 
money and without price, because no m 
can be a price for them. Wisdom is | 
wise a more valuable gift to him that he 
makes him richer and happier, than gol 
precious stones. It is better to get wis 
than gold. Gold is another’s, wisdom 
own ; gold is for the body and time, wis 
for the soul and eternity. Let that whi 
most precious in God’s account be so in o 
See Prov. iii. 14, &c. 

II. The place of it, for that is undisco 
ble. Where shall sbigatoon be found? v. 
He asks this, 1. As one that truly desired t 
find it. This is a question we should all 
While the most of men are asking, “ 
shall money be found?” we should 
Where may wisdom be found ? that wi 
seek it and find it, not vain philosophy 
carnal policy, but true religion ; for t 
the orly true wredan that 1 is it which | 
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-_tmproyes our faculties and best secures our 
"spiritual and eternal welfare. This is that 
which we should ery after and dig for, Prov. 
ii. 3,4. 2. As one that utterly despaired of 
finding it any where but in God, and any 
way but by divine revelation: It is not found 
in this land of the living,v.13. Wecannot at- 
tain toa right understanding of God and his 
will, ef ourselves and our duty and interest, 
by reading any books or men, but by read- 
ing God’s book and the men of God. Such 
is the degeneracy of humannature that there 
_ as no true wisdom to be found with any but 
: those who are born again, and who, through 
_ grace, partake of the divine nature. As for 
_ ethers, even the most ingenious and indus- 
| trious, they can tell us no tidings of this lost 
| wisdom. (1.) Ask the miners, and by them 
the depth will say, It is not in me, v. 14. 
_ Those who dig into the bowels of the earth, 
to rifle the treasures there, cannot in these 
dark recesses find this rare jewel, nor with 
all their art make themselves masters of it. 
(2.) Ask the mariners, and by them the seu 
will say, it is not inme. It can never be got 
either by trading on the waters or diving in- 
to them, can never be sucked from the abund- 
ance of the seas or the treasures hidden in 
the sand. Where there is a vein for the 
silver there is no vein for wisdom, none for 
grace. Men can more easily break through 
the difficulties they meet with in getting 
worldly wealth than through those they meet 
with in getting heavenly wisdom, and they 
will take more pains to learn how to live in 
this world than how to live for ever in a 
better world. So blind and foolish has man 
become that it is in vain tu ask him, Where 
és the place of wisdom, and which is the road 
that leads to it? 


20 Whence then cometh wisdom ? 
and where is the place of understand- 
ing? 21 Seeing itis hid from the eyes 
of all living, and kept close from the 
fowls of the air. 22 Destruction and 
death say, We have heard the fame 
thereof with our ears. 23 God under- 
standeth the way thereof, and he 
knoweth the place thereof. 24 For he 
looketh to the ends of the earth, and 
seeth under the whole heaven; 25 To 
make the weight for the winds; and 
he weigheth the waters by measure. 
26 When he made a decree for the 
rain, and a way for the lightning of the 
thunder: 27 Then did he see it, and 
declare it; he prepared it, yea, and 
searched it out. 28 And unto man he 
said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that 
ts wisdom; and to depart from evil 
és understanding. 

The question which Job had asked (w= 12) 
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he asks again here; for it is too worthy, too 
weighty, to be let fall, until we speed in the 
enquiry. Concerning this we must seek till 
we find, till we get some satisfactory account 
of it. By a diligent prosecution of this en- 
quiry he brings it, at length, to this issue, 
that there is a twofold wisdom, one hidden 
in God, which is secret and belongs not to us, 
the other made known by him and revealed 
to man, which belongs to us and to our children. 

I. The knowledge of God’s secret will, the 
will of his providence, is out of our reach, 
and what God has reserved to himself. It 
belongs to the Lord our God. ‘To know the 
particulars of what God will do hereafter, 
and the reasons of what he is doing now, is 
the knowledge Job first speaks of. 

1. This knowledge is hidden from us. It is 
high, we cannot attain unto it (v. 21, 22): It is 
hid from the eyes of all iiving, even of philoso- 
phers, politicians, and saints; it is kept close 
From the fowls of the air ; though they fly high 
and in the open firmament of heaven, though 
they seem somewhat nearer that upper world 
where the source of this wisdom is, though 
their eyes behold afar off (ch. xxxix. 29), yet 
they cannot penetrate into the counsels of 
|God. No, man is wiser than the fowls of hea- 
ven, and yet comes short of this wisdom. 
Even those who, in their speculations, soar 
highest, and think themselves, like the fowls 
of the air, above the heads ef other people, 
| yet cannot pretend to this knowledge. Job 
and his friends had been arguing about the 
methods and reasous of the dispensations of - 
| Providence in the government of the world. 
| * What fools are we” (says Job) ‘‘ to fight in 
| the dark thus, to dispute about that which 
| we do not understand !” The line and plum- 
met of human reason can never fathom the 
abyss of the divine counsels. Who can un- 
dertake to give the rationale of Providence, 
or account for the maxims, measure, and me- 
thods of God’s government, those arcana 
imperti—cabinet counsels of divine wisdom ? 
Let us then be content not to know the fu- 
ture events of Providence until time dis- 
cover them (Acts i. 7) and not to know the 
secret reasons of Providence until eternity 
discover them. God is now a God that hideth 
himself (Isa. xlv. 15); clouds and darkness 
are round about him. Though this wisdom 
be hidden from ail living, yet destruction and 
death say, We have heard the fame of i. 
Though they cannot give an account of them- 
selves (for there is no wisdom, nor device, nor 
knowledge at ail in the grave, much less this), 
yet there is a world on the other side death 
and the grave, on which those dark regions 
border, and to which we must pass through 
them, and there we shall see clearly what we 
are now in the-dark about. ‘“ Have a little 
patience,” says Death to the inquisitive soul: 
“JT will fetch thee shortly to a place where 
even this wisdom will be found.” When 
the mystery of God shall be finished it will be 
laid open, and we shall know 2s we are 
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knawn; when the veil of flesh is rent, and 
the interposing clouds are seattered, we shall 
know what ‘God does, though we know not 
now, John xiii. 7. 

2. This knowledge is hidden in God, as 
the apostle speaks, Eph. iii. 9. Known unto 
God are all his works, though they are not 
known to us, Acts ‘xv. 18. ‘There ave.good 
reasons for what he does, though we .cannot 
assign them (v. 23): God wnderstands the 
way thereof. Men sometimes do they know 
not what, but God never does. Men dowhat 
they did not design to do; new occurrences 
put them upon new counsels, and oblige 
them to take new measures. But God does 
all according to the purpose which he pur- 
posed in himself, and which he never alters. 
Men sometimes do that which they cannot 
give a good reason for, but in-every will of 
God ‘there isa counsel: he knows both what 
he does and why he does it, the whole series 
of events and the order and place of every 
occurrence. This knowledge he hasin per- 
fection, but keeps to himself. ‘Tiwo reasons 
are here given why God must needs under- 
stand his own way, and he only :— 

(1.) Because all events are now:directed by 
an all-seeing and almighty Providence, vw. 
24,25. He that governs the world is, [1.] 
Omniscient; for he looks to the ends of the 
earth, both in place and time; distant ages, 
distant regions, are under his view. We do 
not understand our own way, much less can 
we understand God’s way, because we are 
short-sighted. How little do we know of 
what is doing in the world, much less of what 
will be done! But the eyes of the Lord are in 
every place; nay, they run to and fro through 
the earth. Nothing is, or ean be, hidden from 
him; and therefore the reasons why some 
wicked people prosper remarkably and others 
are remarkably punished in this world, which 
are secret to us, are known to him. One 
day’s events, and one man’s affairs, have 
such a reference to, and such a dependence 
upon, another’s, that he only to whom all 
events and all affairs are naked and open, and 
who-sees the whole at one entire and certain 
view, is’ a competent Judge of every part. 
[2.] He is omnipotent. He can do every 
thing, and is very exact in all he does. For 
proof of this Job mentions the winds‘and wa- 
ters, v. 25. What is lighter than the wind? 
Yet God hath ways of poising it. He knows 
how to make the weight for the winds, which 
he brings out of his treasuries (Ps. exxxv. 7), 
keeping a very particular accountiof what he 
draws out, as men do of what they pay out 
of their treasuries, not at random, as men 
bring out their trash. Nothing sensible is 
to us more unaccountable than the wind. 
We hear the sound of it, yet. cannot tell whence 
it comes, nor whither it goes ; but God gives 
it-out by weight, wisely ordering both from 
what point it shall blow and ‘with what 
strength. The waters ofthe sea,.and therain- 
waters, he both weighs and measures, allot- 


ALS Oe 
ting the proportion 
shower. A great ar 
tion there is between ls and seas, ‘the | 
waters above the firmament:and those under 4 
it. Vapours goup, rains come down, air | 
is condensed into water, waterirarefied into 
air; but the great.God keeps an exact ac- — 
count of all the stock:with which thisitrade is | 
carried on for’the public'benefit and sees that 
none of it be lost. Now. if, in these things, — 
Providence be so exact, much more jin dis- — 
pensing frowns and:favours, rewards and pu- — 
nishments, to the:children: of men, according * 
to the rules of equity. » a 
(2.) Because all events were-from eternity | 
designed and determined by an infallible — 
prescience and imroutable deeree, .'26, 27. 
When he settledithe courseof nature he fore- — 
ordained all the operations ofhis government. — 
[1.] He settled the course of nature. Job 
mentions particularly a decree forthe rainand — 
away for the thunder and lightning. The © 
general manner and method, and the ‘par- — 
ticular uses and tendencies, of these strange — 
performances, both their causes:and their ef- — 
fects, were appointed’ by the divine purpose ; 
hence God is said toynepare lightnings for — 
the rain, Ps. exxxv. 7; Jer. x. 13.°[2.] When 
he did that he laid all the measures of his 
providence, and drew an exact scheme of the 
whole work from first to last. ‘Then, from 
eternity, did he see in himself, and declare to 
himself, the plan.of his proceedings. Then — 
he prepared it, fixed it, and established it, 
set every thing in readiness for all his works, — 
so that, when any thing was:to be done, no- 
thing was to.seek, mor could any thing un- 
foreseen occur, to put it either out.of itsme-— 
thod.or out of its time; for all was ordered 
as exactly as if he had studied itiand.searched _ 
it out, so that, whatever he does, nothing can — 
be put to it nor taken from it, and therefore it 
shall be for ever, Eccl. iii. 14. Some make Job 
to speak of wisdomhereas a person, and trans- — 
late it, Then he saw her and:showed her, &c., 
and then it is parallel with that of Solomon 
concerning the essential wisdom of the Father, — 
the eternal-Word, Proy. viii. 22, &c. Before 
the earth was, then was I’by him, John i. 1, 
II. The knowledge of God’s revealed will, 
the will of his preeept, and this is within 
reach ; it is level to our capacity, and wi 
us, good (v. 28): Unto man he said, Beho 
the fear of the Lord that is wisdom. Let 
not be said ‘that when God concealed 
counsels from man, and forbade him 
tree of knowledge, it was because he grud 
him any thing that would contribute to 
real bliss and satisfaction; no, he Jet hi 
know as much as he-was concerned ‘to kn¢ 
in order to his duty and happiness ; ‘hes 
be eutrusted with as much of his sovyer 
mind as is needful and fit fora subject, b 
he must not think himself fit to be a pri 
counsellor. He said to Adam (so some), 
the first man, in the day in which he» 
created ; he told him plainly it was not 


searches into the mysteries of creation, nor 
v0 pretend to solve all the phenomena of na- 
ture; he would find it neither possible nor 
“profitable to do. so. No less wisdom (says 
rchbishop Tillotson) than that which made 
the world can thoroughly understand the 
yhilosophy of it. But let him look upon this 
as his wisdom, to fear the Lord and to de- 
part from evil; let him learn that, and he is 
_ learned enough ; let this knowledge serve his 
tara. When God forbade man the tree of 
' knowledge he allowed him the tree of life, 
and this is that tree, Prov. iii. 18. We can- 
not attain true wisdom but by divine revela- 
ion. The Lord giveth wisdom, Prov. ii. 6. 
Now the matter of that is not found in the 
secrets of nature or providence, but in the 
rules for our own practice. Unto man he 
' said, not, “ Go up to heaven, to fetch happi- 
“ness'thence:;” or, ‘ Go down to the deep, to 

draw it up thence.” No, the word is nigh 
thee, Deut. xxx. 14. He hath shown thee, O 
man! not whatis great, but what is good, 
-not what the Lord thy God designs to do 
_ with thee, but what he requires of thee, Mic. 
vi. 8. Unto you, O men! I call, Prov. viii. 4. 
- Lord, whateis man that he should be thus 
- minded, thus visited! Behold, mark, take 
notice of this; he that has ears let him hear 
_ what the God ofheaven says to the children of 
men: The fear of the Lord, that is the wisdom. 
- Here is, 1. The description of true religion, 
pure religion, and undefiled; it is'to fear the 
_ Liord and depart from evil, which agrees with 
- God’s character'of Job, ch. i. 1. The fear of 
_ the Lord is'the spring and summary of all 
religion. There is a slavish fear of God, 
_ springing from hard thoughts of him, which 
_ is contrary to religion, Matt. xxv. 24. There 
_isva selfish fear of God springing from dread- 
_ ful thoughts of him, which may be a good 
_ step towards religion, Acts ix. 5. But'there 
q as a filial fear of God, springing from great 
and high thoughts of him, which is the life 
and soul of all-religion. And, wherever this 
_ reigns in the heart, it will appear by a con- 
stant care to depart from evil, Prov. xvi. 6. 
_ This is essential to religion. We must first 
‘cease to do evil, or we shall never learn to do 
well. Virtus est vitium fugere—Even im our 
_ flight fromvice some virtue lies. 2. The com- 
_ mendation of religion: it is wisdom and wn- 
derstanding, ‘Yo be truly religious is to be 
truly wise. As the wisdom of God appears in 
_ the institution of religion, so the wisdom of 
mati appears in the practice and observance 
_ofit. It is understanding, for it is the best 
knowledge of truth ; itis wisdom, for itis-the 
best management of our affairs. Nothing 
more surely guides our way and gains our 
end than being religious. 

eo: CHAP. XXIX. 

| After that excellent discourse concerning wisdom in the foregoing 


chapter Job sat down and paused awhile, not because he had 
talked himself out of breath, but becauseshe would-not, without 


the leave of the compatiy, engross the talk to himself, but would 
give room for his friends, if they pleased, to make their remarks 
en what he had said; but they had nothing to say, and there- 
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XXIX, Former prosperity of Job. 
furey atter he had: recullected himself a little, he went) on witk 
nis discourse concerning his own affairs, as recorded in this amd 
the two following chapters, in which, [. He describes the height 
of the prosperity fram whieh he had fellens And, H. The depth 
of the adversity into whieh he had fallen; and this he does to 
move the pity of his’ friends, and to justify, or at least exeuse, 
his own complaints, Lut then, IL. ‘lo obviate his friends’ cen 
sures of him, he myakes a very ample and particular protestation 
of his own integrity notwithstamling. In this elvapter le looks 


back to the days of nis prosperity, and shows, 1. What ccmfart 
and Satisfaction he tad in his house and fanriiy, ver. ‘—G 2. 


What a great deal of honour and power he had:in his country, 
and what respect was paid him by all sorts of people, ver. 7--10. 
3. What abundance of good he did in his place, as a magistrate, 
ver. 11—17. 4, What a just prospect he had of the continuance 
of his comfort at home (ver. 13—20) and of his interest abroad, 
ver. 2)—25. All this he enlarges upon, to aggravate his present 
calamities; like Naomi, “1 went ont full,” but am brought 
** home again empty.”” 


i OREOVER Job continued his 
parable, and said, 2 O that I 
were as in months past, as iz the days 
when God preserved me ; 3 When his 
candle shined upon my head, and when 
by his light I walked through dark- 
ness; 4 As I was in the days of my 
youth, when the secret of God was 
upon my tabernacle ; 5 When the Al- 
mighty was yet with me, when my 
children were about me; 6 When I 
washed my steps with butter, and the 
rock poured me out rivers of oil. 
Losers may have leave to speak, and there 
isnothing they speak of more feelingly than 
of the comforts they are stripped of. Their 
former prosperity is one of the most pleasing 
subjects of their thoughts and talk. It was 
so to. Job, who begins here with a wish (@. 
2): O that I were asin months past ! so he 
brings 1n this account of his prosperity. His 
wish is, 1. “‘O that I were in as good a state 
as I was in then, that I had as much wealth, 
honour, and pleasure, as I had then!” This 
he wishes, froma concern he had, not so 
much for his ease, as for his reputation and 
the glory of his'God, which he thought were 
eclipsed by his present sufferings. ‘ O that 
I might be restored to my prosperity, and 
then the censures and reproaches of my 
friends would be effectually silenced, even 
upon their own principles, and for ever 
rolled away!” If this be our end in desiring 
life, health, and prosperity, that God may be 
glorified, and the credit of our holy profes 
sion rescued, preserved, and advanced, the 
desire is not only natural, but spiritual. 2. 
“O that I were in'as gooda frame of spirit 
as I was in then!” ‘That which Job com- 
plained most: of now was a load upon his 
spirits, through God’s withdrawing from him; 
and therefore he wishes he now had his spirit 
as much enlarged and encouraged in the ser- 
vice of God as he had then, and that he had 
as much freedom and fellowship with him as 
he then thought himself happy in. Vhis was 
in the days of his youth (v. 4), when he was in 


_|the prime of his time for the enjoyment ot 


those things and could relish them with the 

highest gust. Note, Those that prosper in 

the days of their youth know not what black 

and cloudy days they are yet reserved for. 
2P 
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Former prosperity of Job. PER JOB. ‘ a oe 
Two things made the months past pleasant to | the returns of their d 


_ Job:— 


{. That he had comfort in his God. This 
was the chief thing he rejoiced in, in his pros- 
perity, as the spring of it and the sweetness of 
it. that he had the favour of God and the 
vokens of that favour. He did not attribute 
his prosperity to a happy turn of fortune, nor 
to his own might, nor to the power of his own 
hand, but makes the same acknowledgment 
that David does. Ps. xxx. 7, Thou, by thy 
favour, hast made my mountain stand strong. 
A gracious soul delights in God’s smiles, not 
im the smiles of this world. Four things 
were then very pleasant to holy Job:—1. 
The confidence he had in the divine protec- 
tion. They were the days when God pre- 
served me, v. 2. Even then he saw himself 
exposed, and did not make his wealth his 
strong city nor trust in the abundance of his 
riches, but the name of the Lord was his strong 
tower ; in that only he thought himself safe, 
and to that he ascribed it that he was then 
safe and that his comforts were preserved 
to him. ‘The devil saw a hedge about him 
pf God’s making (ch. i. 10), and Job saw 
it himself, and owned it was God's visitation 
that preserved his spirit, ch. x. 12. Those 
only whom God protects are safe and may be 
easy ; and therefore those who have ever so 
much of this world must not think them- 
selyes safe unless God preserve them. 2. 
The complacency he had in the divine favour 
(v. 3): God’s candle shone upon his head, that 
is, God lifted up the light of his countenance 
upon him, gave him the assurances and sweet 
relishes of his love. The best of the commu- 
nicativas of the divine favour to the saints im 
this world is but the candle-light, compared 
with what is reserved for them in the future 
state. But such abundant satisfaction did 
Job take in the divine favour that, by the 
tight of that, he walked through darkness ; 
that guided him in his doubts, comforted him 
in his griefs, bore him up under his burdens, 
and helped him through all his difficulties. 
Those that have the brightest sun-shine of 
outward prosperity must yet expect some 
moments of darkness. They are sometimes 
crossed, sometimes at a loss, sometimes me- 
lancholy. But those that are interested in 
the favour of God, and know how to value 
it, can, by the light of that, walk cheerfully 
and comfortably through all the darkness of 
this vale of tears. That puts gladness into 
the heart enough to counterbalance all the 
grievances of this present time. 3. The com- 
munion he had with the divine word (w. 4): 
The secret of God wus upon my, tabernacle, 
that is, God conversed freely with him, as one 
bosom-friend with another. He knew God’s 
mind, and was not in the dark about it, as, 
of late, he had been. The secret of the Lord 
és said to be with those that fear him, for he 
shows them that in his covenant which others 
see not, Ps. xxv. 14. God communicates his 
fayour and grace to his people, and receives 


to the world. Some 1 
of God was in my tabernacle L 
Solcmon understands of an < of G 
people that used to meet at Job’s hou: 
religious worship, in which he presided 
he took a great deal of pleasure in, 
scattering of it was a troubleto him. C€ 
may be understood of the angels of 
pitching their tents about his habitation. — 
‘The assurance he had of the divine prese 
(v. 5): The Almighty was yet with me. Ni 
he thought God had departed from him, bi 
in those days he was with him, and that was 
all in all to him. God’s presence with a man 
in his house, though it be but a cottage, 
makes it both a castle and a palace. vA 

II. That he had comfort in his famil 
Every thing was agreeable there: he ha 
both mouths for his meat and meat for his — 
mouths; the want of cither is a great afflic- 
tion. 1. He had a numerous offspring to 
enjoy his estate: My children were about me. 
He had many children, enough to compa 
him round, and they were observant of hiny 
and obsequious to him ; they were about him, 
to know what he would have and wherein 
they might serve him. It is aecomfort 
tender parents to see their children avout — 
them. Job speaks very feelingly of this com-_ 
fort now that he was deprived of it. He 
thought it an instance of God’s being wi 
him that his children were about him; and 
yet we reckon amiss if, when we have lost 
our children, we cannot comfort ourselves — 
with this, that we have not lost our God. 
2. He had a plentiful estate for the support — 
of this numerous family, v. 6. His dairy 
abounded to such a degree that he migh 
if he pleased, wash his steps with butter; an 
his olive-yards were so fruitful, beyond 
pectation, that it seemed asif the rock poured 
him out riers of oil. Hereckons his wealth, 
not by his silver and gold, which were for 
hoarding, but by his butter and oil, which — 
were for use; for what is an estate good for 
unless we take the good of it ourselves and 
do good with it to others?) a 

7 When I went out to the ga 
through the city, when I prepared m 
seat in the street! 8 The young me 
saw me, and hid themselves : 
the aged arose, and stood up. 9 
princes refrained talking, and laid the 
hand on their mouth. 10 The nobl 
held their peace, and their ton 
cleaved to the roof of their mouth. 
When the ear heard me, then it bles 
me ; and when the eye saw me, it ga 
witness to me: 12 Because J delivere 
the poor that cried, and the father 
and him that had none to help t 
13 The blessing of him that was rea 
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_ toperisn came upen me: and I caused 

the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 14 
_ I put on righteousness, and it clothed 
me: my judgment was as a robe and 
adiadem. 15 I was eyes to the blind, 
and feet was I to the lame. 16 I was 
a father to the poor: and the cause 
which I knew not I searched out. 17 
_ And I brake the jaws of the wicked, 
and plucked the spoil out of his teeth. 


We have here Job in a post of honour and 
power. Though he had comfort enough in 
his own house, yet he did not confine him- 
self to that We are not born for ourselves, 
but for the public. When any business was 
to be done in the gate, the place of judg- 
ment, Job went out to it through the city (v. 
7), not in an affectation of pomp, but in an 
affection to justice. Observe, Judgment was 
administered im the gate, in the street, in the 
places of concourse, to which every man 
might have a free access, that every one who 
would might be awitness to all that was said 
_ and done, and that when judgment was given 
against the guilty others might hear and fear. 
Job being a prince, a judge, a magistrate, a 
man in authority, among the children of the 
east, we are here told, 

I. What a profound respect was paid to 
him by all sorts of people, not only for the 
dignity of his place, but for his personal 
merit, his eminent prudence, integrity, and 
good management. 1. The people honoured 
him and stood in awe of him, v. 8. The 
gravity and majesty of his looks and mien, 
and his known strictness in animadverting 
upon every thing that was evil and indecent, 
commanded all about him into due decorum. 
The young men, who could not keep their 
countenances, or, it may be, were conscious 
to themselves of something amiss, hid them- 
selves, and got out of his way; and the aged, 
though they kept their ground, yet would 
not keep their seats: they arose and stood up 
to do homage to him; those who expected 
hononr from others gave honour to him. 
Virtue and piety challenge respect from all, 
and usually have it; but those that not only 
are good, but do good, are worthy of double 
honour. Modesty becomes those that are 
young and in subjection as much as majesty 
becomes those that are aged and in power. 
Honour and fear are due to magistrates, and 
must be rendered to them, Rom. xii. 7. But, 
if a great and good man was thus reverenced, 
how is the great and good God to be feared! 
2. The princes and nobles paid great defer- 
snce to him, v.9, 10. Some think that these 
were inferior magistrates under him, and 
that the respect they paid him was due to his 
place, as their sovereign and supreme. 
should rather seem that they were his equals 
in place, and joined in commission with kim, 
and that the peculiar honour they gave him 
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CHAP. XXIX. | 


Former prosperity of Job. 
‘was gained by his extraordinary abilities and 
services. It was agreed that he excelled 
them all in quickness of apprehension, sound- 
ness of judgment, closeness of application, 
clearness and copiousness of expression; and 
therefore he was among his fellows anoracle 
ef law, and counsel, and justice, and what he © 
said all attended to and acquiesced in. When 
he came into court, especially when he stood 
up to speak to any business, the princes re- 
Srained talking, the nobles held their peace, 
| that they might the more diligently hearken to 
what he said and might be sure to understand 
his meaning. ‘Those that had been forward 
to speak their own thoughts, loved to hear 
themselves talk, and cared not much what 
any body else said, yet, when it came to Job’s 
turn to speak, were as desirous to know his 
thoughts as ever they had been to vent their 
own. Those that suspected their own judg- 
ment were satisfied in his, and admired with 
what dexterity he split the hair and untied 
the knots which puzzled them and which 
they knew not what to make of. When the 
princes and nobles wrangled among them- 
selves all agreed to refer the matters in dis- 
pute to Job and to abide by his judgment. 
Happy the men that are blessed with such 
eminent gifts as these; they have great op- 
portunities of honouring God and doing good, 
but have great need to watch against pride. 
Happy the people that are blessed with such 
eminent men; it isa teken for good to them. 
Ii. What a great deal of good he did in 
his place. He was very serviceable to his 
couutry with the power he had; and here we 
shall see what it was which Job valued him- 
self by in the day of his prosperity. It is 
natural to men to have some value for them- 
selves, and we may judge something of our 
own character by observing what that is 
upon which we value ourselves. Job valued 
himself, not by the honour of his family, the 
great estate he had, his large income, his 
full table, the many servants he had at his 
command, the ensigns of his dignity, his 
equipage and retinue, the splendid entertain- 
ments he gave, and the-court that was made 
to him, but by his usefulness. Goodness is 
God’s glory, and it will be ours; if we are 
merciful as God is, we are perfect as he is. 
1. He valued himself by the interest he 
had in the esteem, affections, and prayers, 
of sober people; not by the studied pane- 
gyrics of the wits and poets, but the uncon-_ 
strained praises of all about him. All that 
heard what he said, and saw what he did, 
how he laid out himself for the public good 
with all the authority and tender affection of 
a father to his country, blessed him, and gave 
witness to him, v.11. Many a good word 
they said of him, and many a good prayer 
they put up for him. He did not think it 


It} an honour to make every body fear him 


(Oderint dum metuant—Let them hate, pro- 
vided they also fear) nor to be arbitrary, and 
to have his own will and way, not caring 


Mirch propertly of Job. 


what people said of him ; but, like ee 
to be acceptediof the multitude of his brethren, 
Esth: x. 3. He did not so much value the 
«ppsauses of those at a distance as the attesta- 
ions of those that were the: witnesses of his 
zonduct, that constantly attended! him, saw 
him: and heard him, and could speak of their 
own knowledge, especially theirs who had 
themselves been the better for himand could 
speak by their own experience: such was the 
blessing of him who was ready to perish (: 
13)! and who by Job’s means was rescued 
from pevishing. Let great men, and men 
of estates, thus do good, and they shall have 
praise of the same; and’ let those who have 
good done’ to them look upom it asa just 
debt they owe to their protectors and) bene- 
factors to blessthem and givewitness tothem, 
to-use'their interest on earth for their honour 
and in heaven for their comfort, to praise 
them and) pray for them. Those are un- 
grateful indeed who grudge these small re- 
turns. f 

2. He valued himself by the care he took 
of those that were least able to help them- 
selves, the poorand the needy, the widows: 
and fatherless, the blind and the lame, who 
could not be supposed either to merit his 
favour or ever to be in’a capacity to:recom- 
pense it. (1.) If the poor'were injured or op- 
pressed, they might cry to Job, and, if he 
found the allegations: of their petitions: true; 
they had not only his'ear and his bowels, 
but his hand)too: He delivered the poor that 
cried (v. 12) and)would not suffer them to be! 
trampled upon and run down. 
he was a father to the poor, not only a judge 
to protect them and to see that they were ps 
wronged, but a father to: provide for them aia 
torsee that they did not want, torcounsel and 
direct them, and: to appear and. aet for _ 
uponrall oecasions: It is no disparagement 
to'the son of a prince to be a father to: the 
poor. (2.) The fatherless: that had none te 
help them found Jeb ready to: help them, 
and, if they were in straits, to deliver them. 
He: helped them to:make: the best of what 
little they had, helped them:to pay what they 
owed and to get: im what was owing to them, 
helped them out into the world, helped them 
into: business, helped: them to: it, and’ hel 
them: in. it; ‘thus should the. fatherless be 
helped. (3.) Those that:were ready to perish 
he:saved from perishing, relieving these: that 
were hungry and ready to: perish for want, 
taking care of those that were sick, that 
were outcasts, that were falsely accused, or 
in danger of being turned: out of their estates 
unjustly, er, upon any other account, were 
ready to perish. The extremity of the peril, 
as it quickened Job to appear the mere vigor- 
ously for them, so it made his’ seasonable 
kindness the more affeeting and: the more 
obligmg, and brought their blessings: the 
more abundantly upon him, (4.) The widows 
that were sighing for grief, and trembling 
for fear, he made to sing for joy, so carefully 
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It is a pleasure to a good ‘ 
be so to a great man, to g Os 
to rejoice that are most ac i with avi i 
(5.) Those: that were Spl ail semen 
loss Job, gave suitable and 

to (v. 15): Iwas eyes to the ind, eoasing 
and -advising those for the best 
not what to ‘do, and feet’ to the lame, foie 
ing those with money and friends’ that knew 
what they should do, but, knew not. how to. 
compass it. Those we best help whom we 
help out in that very thing: wherein they are _ 
defective and. most need help. Wemay come 
to be blind or lame ourselves,.and. therefore 
should pity and suecour these that are so, | 
Isa. xxxv. 3, 4; Hebi xii. 131. 

3. He valued. himself by the conscience. 
he made of justice and,equity in.all his pro- 
ceedings. His friends had unjustly censured 
him as an oppressor. ‘‘ So far from that,?” 
says he; “ Lalways made it my business to 
‘maintain and support right.” (1.) He de- 
voted himself. to.the administration of j justice 
(v. 14): I put on righteousness and it clothed 
me, that is, he had.an: habitual disposition 1 0 
execute justice and, put. on a, fixed resolution — 
to doit. It was the girdle of his lions, Isa. 
xi. 5. It kept him tight and steady in a 
his motions. He always appeared. in, it, 2 
in his clothing, and never without it. a 
ousness will clothe those that put it on; it 
will keep them warm, and.be comfortable to 
them ; it will keep them safe, and fence 
against the injuries of the season; it 
adorn them, and recommend. them to 
favour both cf God.and man. (2:) He. 
pleasure in it, and, as 1 may say, a he 
| delight. He.laoked upon it asi his.g 
glory to. do,justice to; all and injury ton ‘none. 
My, judgment was as. a robe and a 
Perhaps he did not himself wear aie 
a. diadem ; he was very indifferent to th 
ensigns of honour ; those were most fond 
of them who had least. intrinsic worth to e- 
commend them. But the settled principles of 
justice, by which, he. was governed and 
govern, were to-him instead of all those or 
naments. If a.magistrate do the duty of fi i 
place, that is an honour to him far beye 
his gold. or purple,, ae should be, accord. 
ingly, his. delight; and: truly if he do. ne o 
make conscience of his duty, and in some 
measure answer the end of his. elevation, 
robe and diadem, his. gown and cap, 
sword and mace,are but.a reproach, 
purple robe and: crown. of thorns with. 
the Jews studied to ridicule our Say 
for, as clothes. on. a dead man 
make him warm, so robes on pig Peer 
will never make him honourable. (3 
took pains. in the business of his p 
16): The cause which I knew not I 
out. He diligently enquired into the 
of fact, patiently and impartially heard botl 
sides, set every thing in its true light, : 
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ved it from false colours; he laid all cir- | 
astances together, that he might find out 
he truth and the merits of every cause, and 
then, and not till then, gave judgment upon 
it. He never answered a matter before he 
_ heard it, nor did he judge a man to be righte- 
ous, however he seemed, for his being jfinst 
in his own cause, Prov. xviii. 17. 
4, He valued himself by the:check he gave 
the violence of eee | and evil men (v. 
17): I broke the jaws of the wicked He does 
_ not say that he broke their necks. He did 
not take away their lives, but he broke their 
_ jaws, he took away their powerof doing mis- 
chief; he humbled them, mortified them, 
and pinbied their insolence, and so plucked 
_ the spoil out of their teeth, delivered the 
_ persons and estates. of honest men from be- 
_ img made a prey.of by them. When they 
_ had got ‘the spoil between their teeth, and 
_ were greedily swallowing it down, he bravel y 
rescued it, as David didithe lamb out of the 
_'mouth of the lion, not fearing, though they 
_ reaved and raged like a lion disappointed of 
his prey. Good magistrates must thus be.a 
_ terror and restraint to evil-doers and a pro- 
* tection to the innocent, and, in order to this, 
py ey have need to.arm themselves with zeal, 
and resolution, and an undaunted.courage. A 
_ jade upon the bench has as much need to 
e bold and braveas.a commander inthe field. 


j 
' 18 Then I said, I shall die in my 
__ nest, and I shall multiply my days as 
4 the sand. 19 My root was spread out 
by the waters, and the dew lay all 
night upon my branch. 20 My glory 
was fresh in me, and my bow was re- | 
_ newed in my hand. 21 Unto me men 
; gave ear, and waited, and kept silence 
_ at my counsel. 22 After my words 
‘ they spake not again; and my speech 
_ dropped upon them. 23 And they 
' waited for me as for the rain; and 
; they opened their mouth wide as for 
1 the latter ram. 24 If I laughed on} 
_ them, they believed 7¢ not; and the 
_ light of my countenance they cast not 
. down. 25 I chose out their way, and 
i 


~ 


sat chief, and dwelt as a king in the 
army, as one that comforteth the 
mourners. 


That which crowned Job’s prosperity was 
_ the pleasing prospect he had of the continu- 
- ance of it. Though he knew, in general, 
that he was liable to trouble, and »therefore 
_ was not secure (ch. iii. 26, Iwas not in safety, 
neither had I rest), yet he had no particular 
occasion for fear, but as much reasonas:ever 
any man had to count upon the lengthening 
out of his tranquillity. 

I. See here what his thoughts were in his 
_ prosperity (v. 18): Then I said, I shall die in! 


XIX. Former prosperity of Jeb. 
my nest. Having made himself a warm and 
easy nest, he hoped nothing would disturb 
him in jt, nor remove him out of it, till death 
removed him. He knew he had never stolen 
any coal from the altar which might fire his 
nest; he saw no storm arising to shake down 
his nest; and therefore concluded, To mor- 
row shall.be as.this day ; as David (Ps. xxx. 
6), My mcuntain stands strony, and shall 
not -be mowed. Observe, 1. In the midst of 
his prosperity he thought of dyig, and the 
thought was not.uneasy to him. He knew 
that, though his nest was high, it did not 
set him out of the reach of the darts of death, 
2. Yet he flattered himself with vain hopes, 
(1.) That he should live long, should multiply 
his days as the sand. He means as the sand 
on the sea-shore; whereas we should rather 
reckon our days by the sand in the hour- 
glass, which will have run out in a little time. 
See how apt even good people are to think 
of death as a thing at a distance, and to put 
far from them that evil day, which will really 
be to them a good day. (2.) That he should 
die in the same prosperous state in which he 
had lived. If such an expectation as this 
arise from a lively faith in the providence 
and promise of God, itis well, but if froma 
conceit of our own wisdom, and the stability 
of these earthly things, it is ill-grounded and 
turns into sin. We hope Job's confidence 
was like David’s (Ps. xxvii. 1, Whom shall I 
fear 2), not like.the rich fool’s (Luke xii. 19), 
Soul, take thy ease. 

II. See what was the ground of these 
thoughts. 

1. If he looked at home, he found he had 
a good foundation. His stock was all his 
own, and none of all his neighbours had any 
demand upon him. He found no bodily dis- 
temper growing upon him; his estate did not 
lie under any incumbrance ; nor was he sen- 
sible of any worm at the root of it. He was 
getting forward in his affairs, and not going 
behind-hand; he lost no reputation,’ but 
gained rather; he knew no rival that threat- 


ened either to eclipse his honour or abridge © 


his power. See how he describes this, v. 19, 
20. He was like a tree whose root is not 

only spread out, which fixes it and keeps it 
firm, so.that.it is in no danger of being over- 
turned, but spread out hy the waters, which 
feed it, and make it fruitful and flourishing, 
so that it is in no danger of withering And, 
as he thought himself blessed with the fat- 
ness of the earth, so also with the kind'‘influ- 
ences of heaven too ; for the dew lay all night 
upon his branch. Providence favoured him, 
and made all his enjoyments comfortable and 
all his enterprises. successful. Let none think 
to support their prosperity with what they 
draw from this earth without that blessing 
which is derived from above. God’s favour 
being continued to Joh, in the virtue of that 
his glory was still fresh in lim. Those about 
him had still something new to say in his 
praise,.and needed not to repeat the old sto. 
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Former prosperity of Job. 
ries: and it is only by constant goodness 
that men’s glory is thus preserved fresh and 
kept from withering and growing stale. His 
bow also was renewed in his hand, that is, his 
power to protect himself and annoy those 
that assailed him still increased, so that he 
thought he had as little reason as any man 
to fear the insults of the Sabeans and Chal- 
deans. 

2. If he looked abroad, he found he had a 
good interest and Well confirmed. As he had 
no reason to dread the power of his enemies, 
so neither had he any reason to distrust the 
fidelity of his friends. ‘To the last moment 
of his prosperity they continued their respect 
to him and their dependence on him. What 
had he to fear who so gave counsel as in 
effect to give law to all his neighbours? 
Nothing surely could be done against him 
when really nothing was done without him. 

(1.) He was the oracle of his country. He 
was consulted as an oracle, and his dictates 
were acquiesced in as oracles, v.21. When 
others could not be heard all men gave ear 
to him, and kept silence at his counsel, know- 
ing that, as nothing could be said against it, 
so nothing needed to be added to it. And 
therefore, after his words, they spoke not again, 
v.22. Why should men meddle with a sub- 
ject that has already been exhausted? 

(2.) He was the darling of his country. 
All about him were well pleased with every 
thing he said and did, as David’s people were 
with him, 2 Sam. iii. 36. He had the hearts 
and affections of all his neighbours, all his 
servants, tenants, subjects; never was man 
so much admired nor so well beloved. [1.] 
Those were thought happy to whom hespoke, 
and they thought themselves so. Never were 
the dews of heaven so acceptable to the 
parched ground as his wise discourses were 
to those that attended on them, especially to 
those to whom they were particularly accom- 
modated and directed. His speech dropped 
upon them, and they waited for it as for the 
rain (v. 22, 23), wondering at the gracious 
words which proceeded out of his mouth, 
catching at them, laying hold on them, and 
treasuring them up as apophthegms. His 
servants that stood continually before him to 
hear his wisdom would not have envied So- 
lomon’s. ‘Those are wise, or are likely to be 
so, that know how to value wise discourse, 
that wish for it, and wait for it, and drink it 
in as the earth does the rain that comes often 
upon it, Heb. vi. 7. And those who have 
such an interest as Job had in the esteem of 
others, whose ipse dixit—bare assertion goes 
so far, as they have a great opportunity of 
doing good, so they must take great care lest 
they do hurt, for a bad word out of their 
mouths is very infectious. [2.] Much more 
happy were those thought on whom he 
smiled, and they thought themselves so, 
“Tf I laughed on them, designing 
thereby to show myself pleased in them, or 
pleasant with them, it was such a favour that 
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they believed it not fo 
so rare a thing to see this gra 
Many seek the ruler’s favour 
whose favour was courted and y 
high rate. He to whom a great prince 
a kiss was envied by another to whom he o 
gave a golden cup. Familiarity often b 
contempt ; but if Job at any time saw fit, 
His own diversion, to make himself free y 
those about him, yet it did not in the ] 
diminish the veneration they had for him: 
The light of his countenance they cast not down. 
So wisely did he dispense his favours as not 
to make them cheap, and so wisely did they 
receive them as not to make themselves 
worthy of them another time. > hee 
(3.) He was the sovereign of his country, 
v. 25. He chose out their way, sat at the 
helm, and steered for them, all referring 
themselves to his conduct and submitting 
themselves to his command. ‘To this -per- 
haps, in many countries, monarchy owed its — 
rise: such a man as Job, that so far excelled 
all his neighbours in wisdom and integrity, — 
could not but sit chief, and the fool will, of 
course, be servant to the wise in heart: and, — 
if the wisdom did but for a while run in the — 
blood, the honour and power would certainly _ 
attend it and so by degrees become here- — 
ditary. Two things recommended Job to the — 
sovereignty :—[1.] That he had the autho- — 
rity of a commander or general. Hedweitas — 
a king in the army, giving orders which were 
not to be disputed. Every one that has the — 
spirit of wisdom has not the spirit of govern- — 
ment, but Job had both, and, when there way _ 
occasion, couldassumestate,asthekinginthe — 
army does, and say, “Go,” “Come,” and “Do 
this,” Matt. viii. 9. [2.] That yethehad the — 
tenderness of a comforter. He was as ready — 
to succour those in distress as if it had been — 
his office to comfort the mourners. Eliphaz — 
himself owned he had been very goodin that — 
respect (ch. iv. 3): Thou hast strengthened — 
the weak hands. And this he now reflected _ 
upon with pleasure, when he was himself a 
mourner. But we find it easier to comfort — 
others with the comforts wherewith we our- _ 
selves have been formerly comforted than to — 
comfort ourselves with those comforts where- 
with we haveformerly comforted others.‘ 
I know not but we may look upon Job as — 
a type and figure of Christ in his power and — 
prosperity. Our Lord Jesus is such a King 
as Job was, the poor man’s King, who love ‘a 
righteousness and hates iniquity, and upor 
whom the blessing of a world ready to peri 
comes ; see Ps. Ixxii. 2, &. To him ther 
fore let us give ear, and let him sit chief 
our hearts. ; cnt 
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It is a melancholy * But now” which this chapter begins 
Adversity is here described as much to the life as pros i, L 
in the foregoing chapter, and the height of that did but merease 
the depth of this. God setw the one over-against the other, and — 
so did Jeb, that his afflictions might appear the more gri 
and consequently his case the :nore pitiable, 


1. He had lived iu 
great honour, but now he had fallen into disgrace, and was 
much vilified, even by the meanest, as ever he had ‘= 
fied by the greatest; this he insists much on, ver 1—]4 


ae 


He had had much inward comfort and delight, but now he was 
a terror and burden to himself (ver. 15, 16) and overwhelmed 
with sorrow, ver.23—31. If. He had long enjoyed a good state 
of health, but now he was sick and in pain, ver. 17—19, 29, 30. 
1V, Time was when the secret of God was with him, but now his 
communication with heaven was cut off, ver.20—22. V. He had 
gromised himself a long life, but now he saw death at the door, 
yer. 23. Onething he mentions, which aggravated his affliction, 
that it surprised him when he looked for peace. But two things 
gave him some relief:—1. That his troubles would not follow him 
to the grave, ver. 24. 2. That his conscience witnessed for him 
that, in his prosperity, he had sympathized with those that 
were in misery, ver. 25. 


, SoA now they that are younger 


than I haveme in derision, whose 
fathers I would have disdained to have 
set with the dogs of my flock. 2 Yea, 
whereto might the strength of their 
hands profit me, in whom old age was 
perished? 3 For want and famine they 
were solitary ; fleeing into the wilder- 
ness in former time desolate and waste. 
4 Who cut up mallows by the bushes, 
and juniper roots for their meat. 5 
They were driven forth from among 
men, (they cried after them as after a 
thief ;) 6 To dwell in the cliffs of the 
valleys, in caves of the earth, and in 
the rocks. 7 Among the bushes they 
brayed; under the nettles they were 
gathered together. 8 They were child- 
ren of fools, yea, children of base men: 
they were viler than the earth. 9 And 
now am I their song, yea, I am their 
byword. 10 They abhor me, they flee 
far from me, and spare not to spit in 
my face. 11 Because he hath loosed 
my cord, and afflicted me, they have 


also let loose the bridle before me. 12 


Upon my right hand rise the youth ; 
they push away my feet, and they 
raise up against me the ways of their 
destruction. 13 They mar my path, 
they set forward my calamity, they 
have no helper. 14 They came upon 
me as a wide breaking in of waters: 
in the desolation they rolled them- 
selves wpon me. 

Here Job makes a very large and sad com- 
plaint of the great disgrace he had fallen 
into, from the height of honour and reputa- 


tion, which was exceedingly grievous and 
cutting to such an ingenuous spirit as Joh’s 


- was. ‘Two things he insists upon as greatly 


aggravating his affliction :— 

I. The meanness of the persons that af- 
fronted him. As it added much to his ho- 
neur, in the day of his prosperity, that princes 
and nobles showed him respect and paid a 
deference to him, so it added no less to his 
disgrace in his adversity that he was spurned 
by the footmen, and trampled upon by those 
that were not only every way his imferiors, 
but were the meanest and most contemptible 
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XxX Job’s humbled condition. 


of all mankind. None can be represented ae 
more base than those are here represented 
who insulted Job, upon all accounts. 1. They 


were young, younger than he (v. 1), the youth — 


(v. 12), who ought to have behaved them- 
selves respectfully towards him for his age 
and gravity. Even the children, in their 
play, played upon him, as the children of 
Bethel upon the prophet, Go up, thou bald- 
head. Children soon jearn to be scornful 
wken they see their parents so. 2. They 
were of a mean extraction. Their fathers 
were so very despicable that such a man as 
Job would have disdained to take them into- 
the lowest service about his house, as that of 
tending the sheep and attending the shep- 
herds with the dogs of his flock, v. 1. They 
were so shabby that they were not fit to be 
seen among his servants, so silly that they 
were not fit to be employed, and so false that 
they were not fit to be trusted in the meanest 
post. Job here speaks of what he might 
have done, not of what he did: he was not 
of such a spirit as to set any of the children 
of men with the dogs of his flock ; he knew 
the dignity of human nature better than to 
do so. 3. They and their families were the 
unprofitable burdens of the earth, and good 
for nothing. Job himself, with all his pru- 
dence and patience, could make nothing of 
them, v. 2. The young were not fit for 
labour, they were so lazy, and went about 
their work so awkwardly: Whereto might the 
strength of their hands profit me? The old 
were not to be advised with in the smallest 
matters, for in them was old age indeed, but 
their old age was perished, they were twice 
children. 4. They were extremely poor, v. 3. 
They were ready to starve, for they would 
not dig, and to beg they were ashamed. Had 
they been brought to necessity by the provi- 
dence of God, their neighbours would have 
sought them out as proper objects of charity 
and would have relieved them; but, being 
brought into straits by their own slothfulness 
and wastefulness, nobody was forward to re- 
lieve them. Hence they were forced to flee 
into the deserts both for sheiter and suste- 
nance, and were put to sorry shifts indeed, 
when they cut up mallows by the bushes, and 
were glad to eat them, for want of food that 
was fit forthem, v.4. See what hunger will 
bring men to: one half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives; yet those that 
have abundance ought to think sometimes of 
those whose fare is very coarse and who are 
brought to a short allowance of that too. 
But we must own the righteousness of God, 
and not think it strange, if slothfulness clothe 
men with rags and the idle soul be made to 
suffer hunger. This beggarly world is full 
of the devil’s poor. 5. They were very scan- 
dalous wicked people, not only the burdens, 
but the plagues, of the places where they 
lived, arrant scoundrels, the scum of the 
country: They were driven forth from among 
men, v. 5. They were such lying, thieving, 
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The humbled condition of Job. 


service the magistrates could do was to rid 
the country of them, while the very mob 
- eried after them as after a thief. Away with 
such fellows from the earth ; itis not fit they 
should live. ‘They were lazy and would not 
work, and therefore they were exclaimed 
against. as thieves, and justly; for those that 
do not earn their own bread by honest labour 
do, in effect, steal the bread out of other 
people’s mouths. An idle fellow is a public 
nuisance ; but it is better to drive such into 
a workhouse than, as here, into a wilderness, 
which will punish them indeed, but. never 
reform them. They were forced to dwell.in 
caves of the earth, and they brayed like asses 
among the bushes, v. 6,7. See what is the 
lot of those that have the cry of the country, 
the cry of their own conscience, against 
them; they cannot but be in a continual 
terror and confusion. They groan among.the 
trees (so Broughton).and smart among the 
nettles ; they are stung and scratched there, 
where they hoped to be sheltered and pro- 
tected. See what miseries wicked people 
bring themselves to in this world; yet this 
is nothing to what is in reserve for them in 
the other world. 6. They were all that is 
base, v. 8. They had nothing at.all im them 
to recommend them to any man’s esteem. 
They were a vile kind; yea, a kind without 
fame, people that nobody could give agood 
word to nor had a good wish for; they were 
banished fromthe earth as being viler than.the 
earth. One would not think it possible that 
ever the human nature should sink so low, and 
degenerate so far, as it did in these people. 
When we thank God that we are men we 
have reason to thank him that we are not 
such men. But such as these were abusive 
to Job, (1.) In revenge, because when he 
was In prosperity and power, like a good 
magistrate, he put in execution the laws 
which were in force against vagabonds, and 
rogues, and sturdy beggars, which these base 
people now remembered against him. (2.) 


In triumph over him, because they thought- 


he had now become like one of them. isa. 
xiv. 10, 11.. The abjects, men ofimean spi- 
rits, insult.over the miserable, Ps. xxxv. 15. 

II. The greatness of the affronts that 
were given him. It cannot be imagined how 
abusive they were. 

1. They made ballads on him, with which 
they made themselves and their companions 
merry (v. 9): I am their song and their by- 
word. Those have a very base spirit that 
turn the calamities of their honest neigh- 
bours into a jest,.and can sport themselves 
with their griefs. 

2. They shunned him as.a loathsome spec- 
tacle, abhorred him, fled far from him, (v. 10), 
as anugly monster or as one infected. Those 
that were themselves driven out from among 
men would have had him driven out. For, 

3. ‘They expressed the greatest scorn 
and indignation against him. They spat 


_ JOB. 
lurking, mischievous. people, that the best|in his face, or were 


tripped up his heels, pushed 
(v.12), kicked him, iter i ; 
they hated him, or in 4p 1 
selves merry with him, as 
companions at foot-ball. T 
have sometimes received'the worst of 7 
and. indignities from a ‘spiteful, -s cor) 
wicked world, and must not think it stra 
our Master himself was thus bused 7 cm f 
4, They were very malicious against hii 
and not i made a jest of him, butanade 
prey of him—not.only aftronted him, but 
themselves to do him all the real mis 
they could devise: They raise up against 
the ways of their destruetion ; or (as 8 
read it), They cast upon meithe cause of their 
woe; that is, “They lay|the blame of their 
being driven out upon me;” and it is com- 
mon for criminals to hate the judges and 
laws by which they are punished. But under 
this pretence, (1.) ‘hey accused him false 
and misrepresented his former,conversation, — 
whichis here called marring his path. ‘They 
reflected upon him asa tyrant and,an op- — 
pressor because’ he had done. justice upon — 
them; and perhaps Job's ‘friends: grounded — i 
their uncharitable censumes/of ‘him: (ch. xxii. — 
6, &c.) upon the unjust and unreasonable 
clamours of theseysorry people ; and it was 
an instance of their has weakness and in~ — 
consideration, for can be innocent if — 
the accusations of =i persons may be 
heeded? (2.) They notonly triumphed aia 
calamity, but set it forward, and did all they a 
could to add to his miseries and make them — 
more grievous to him. It is-a great sin tu — 
forward the calamity of any, especially of 
good people. In this they have no helper, — 
nobody to set them on.or to countenance — 
them in it, nobody to bear them out or to 
protect them, but they do it of their own — 
accord ; they are fools in be pana 
wise enough to do mischief, and no 
help in inventing that. Some read ‘it thas, — 
They hold my heaviness a profit, though th 
be never the better. Wicked people, thoug 
they get nothing by the calamities of others, 
ps rejoice in them. 
. Those ithat did him all this mischief _ 
were numerous, unanimous, and. violent ee 
14): They came upon me as @ wide bre “ 
in of waters, when the dam is broken; 
“They came as solchers into a broad 
which they have made in the wall of a bol 
sieged city, pouring in upon me with pid, 
utmost fury ;” and in this they took a pride 
and a pleasure: They rolled themselves in-th 
desolation as _a man rolls himsglf in a soft 
and easy bed, and they rolled thercecite i. 
upon him with all the weight of their malice 
IT. All this contempt put upon him wa! 
caused by the troubles he was in (@. Mm. 
** Because he has loosed my cord, has taken 
away the honour and power with whieh I 
was girded (ch. xii. 18), has seattered what I~ 
had got together and untwisted all my a a 
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= or 
_ fairs—beeaise he has afflicted me, therefore 
_ they have let loose the bridle before me,” that 
18, “have given themselves a liberty to say | 
and do what they please’ against me.” Those 
that by Providence are stripped of their ho- 
nour may expect to be loaded with contempt 
by inconsiderate ill-natured people. “Be- 
cause he hath loosed his cord” (the original 
has that readingalso), that is, “because he 
has taken off his bridle of restraint from off 
their malice, they cast away the bridle from 
me,” that is, “ they make no account of my 
authority, nor stand im any awe of me.” It 
is owing to the hold God has of the con- 
seiences even of bad men, and the restraints 
he lays upon them, that we are not con- 
tinually thus insulted and abused ; and, if at 
any time we meet with such il] treatment, we 
must acknowledge the hand of God in taking 
off those restraints, as David did when Shi- 
mei cursed him: So let him curse, for the 
Lord hath bidden him. Now in all this, 1. 
We may see the uncertainty of worldly ho- 
nour, and particularly of popular applause, 
how suddenly a man may fall from the height 
of dignity into the depth of disgrace. What 
little cause therefore have men to be am- 
bitious or proud of that which may be so 
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I stand wp, and thou regardest me 
not, 21 Thou art become cruel to me: 
with thy strong hand thou opposest 
thyself against me. 22 Thou liftest me 
up te the wind ; thou causest me to 
tide upon it, and dissolvest my sub- 
stance. 23 For I know that thou wilt 
bring me fo death, and to the house 
appointed for all livmg. 24 Howbeit 
he will not stretch out Ais hand to the 
grave, though they cry in his destrue- 
tion. 25 Did not I weep for him that 
was in trouble? was not my soul 
grieved for the poor? 26 When I 


looked for good, then evil came unto~ 


me : and when I waited for light, there 
came darkness. 27 My bowels boiled, 
and rested not: the days of affliction 
prevented me. 28 I went mourning 
without the sun: I stood up, and I 
eried in the congregation. 29 lama 
brother to dragons, and a companion 
to owls. 30 My skin is black upon me, 


easily lost, and what little confidence is to be i and my bones are burned with heat. 


putin it! Those that to-day cry Hosannah | 
may to-morrow cry Crucify. But there is| 
an honour which comes from God. which if 
we secure, we shall find it not thus change- | 
able and loseable. 2. We may see that it! 
has often been the lot of very wise and good | 
men to be trampled upon and abused. And, 
3. That those who look only at the things 

that are seen despise those whom the world 

frowns upon, though they are ever so much 

the favourites of Heaven. Nothing is more 

grievous in poverty than that it renders men 

contemptible. Turba Remi sequitur fortu- 

nom, ut semper odit damnatos—The Roman 

populace, faithful to the turns of fortune, still 

persecute the fallen. 4. We may see in Job 

a type of Christ, who was thus made a re- 

proach of men and despised of the people (Ps. 

xxii.6; fsa. lili. 3), and who hid not his face 

from shame and spitting, but bore the mdig- 

nity better than Job did. 

15 Terrors are turned upon me: 
they pursue my soul as the wind: and 
my welfare passeth away as a cloud. 
16 And now my soul is poured out 
- upon me; the days of affliction have 
taken hold upon me. 17 My bones are 
pierced in mein the night season: and 
ty sinews' take no rest. 18 By the 
_ great force of my disease is my gar- 
ment changed: it bindeth me about 
as the collar of my coat. 19 He hath 
cast me into the mire, and I am be- 
come like dust and ashes. 20 I ery 
unto thee, and thou dost not hear me: 


~ 


Bist 


21 My harp also is turned to mourn- 


ing, and my organ into the voice of 
them that weep. 


In this second part of Job’s complaint, 
which is very bitter, and has a great many 
sorrowful accents in it, we may observe @ 
great deal that he complains. of and some lit- 
tle that he comforts himself with. 

I. Here is much that he complains of. 

1. In general, it was a day of great afflic- 
tion and sorrow. (1,) Affliction seized him, 
and surprised him. It seized him (v. 16): 


The days of affliction have taken hold upon 


me, have caught me (so some); they have 
arrested me, as the bailiff arrests the debtor, 
claps him on the back, and seeures him. 
When trouble comes with commission it will 
take fast hold, and not lese itshold. It sur- 
prised him (v. 27): “ The days. of affliction 
prevented me,” that-is, “they came upon me 
without giving me any previous warning. I 
did not expect them, nor make any provision 
for such an evilday.” Observe,,He reckons 
his affliction by days, which will soon. be 
numbered and finished, and are nothing to 
the ages of eternity, 2 Cor. iv.17. (2. He 
was In great sorrow by reasomof it. His 
bowels boiled with grief, and rested-not, v. 27. 
The sense of his calamities was,continuaily 
preying upon his spirits without any inter- 
mission. He went mourning from day to day, 
always sighing, always weeping ; and such a 
cloud was constantly upen his mind that he 
went, in effect, without the sun,v. 28. He had 
nothing that he could take any comfort in. 
He abandoned himself to perpetual-sorrow, 
as oue that, like Jacoh. resolved to go to the 


_ Job complains of his affliction. 
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grave mourn'ng, He walked out of the sun 
(so some) in dark shady places, as melan- 
choly people useto do. If he went into thecon- 
gregation, to join with them in sclemn wor- 
ship, instead of standing up calmly to desire 
their prayers, he stood up and cried aloud, 
through pain of body, or anguish of mind, 
like one half distracted. If he appeared in 
public, to receive visits, when the fit came 
upon him he could not contain himself, nor 
preserve due decorum, but stood up and 
shrieked aloud. Thus he was a brother to 
dragons and owls (v. 29), both in choosing 
solitude and retirement, as they do (Isa. 
xxxiv. 13), and in making a fearful hideous 
noise as they do; his inconsiderate com- 


' plaints were fitly compared to their inarticu- 


late ones. 

2. The terror and trouble that seized his 
soul were the sorest part of his calamity, 
15, 16. (1.) If he looked forward, he saw 
every thing frightful before him: if he en- 
deavoured to shake off his terrors, they 
turned furiously upon him - if he endeavoured 
to escape from them, they pursued his soul 
as swiftly and violently as the wind. He 
complained, at first, of the terrors of God 
setting themselves in array against him, ch. 
vi. 4. And still, which way soever he looked, 
they turned upon him ; which way soever he 
fled, they pursued him. My soul (Heb., my 
principal one, my princess); the soul is the 
principal part of the man; it is our glory ; it 
is every way more excellent than the body, 
and therefore that which pursues the soul, 
and threatens that, should be most dreaded. 
(2.) If he looked back, he saw all the good 
he had formerly enjoyed removed from him, 
and nothing left him but the bitter remem- 
brance of it: My welfare and prosperity pass 
away, as suddenly, swiftly, and irrecoverably, 
as a cloud, (3.) If he looked within, he found 
his spirit quite sunk and unable to bear his 
infirmity, not only wounded, but poured out 
upon him, v. 16. He was not only weak as 
water, but, in his own apprehension, lost as 
water spilt upon the ground. Compare Ps. 
xxii. 14, My heart is melted like waz. 

3. His bodily diseases were very grievous ; 
for, (1.) He was full of pain, piercing pain, 
pain that went to the bone, to all his bones, 
v.17. It was a sword in his bones, which 
pierced him in the night season,when he should 
have been refreshed with sleep. His nerves 
were affected with strong convulsions; his 
sinews took no rest. By reason of his pain, 
he could take no rest, but sleep departed 
from his eyes. His bones were burnt with heat, 
v. 30. He was in a constant fever, which 
dried up the radical moisture, and even con- 
sumed the marrow in his bones. See how 
frail our bodies are, which carry in them- 
selves the seeds of our own disease and death. 
(2.) He was full of sores. Some that are 
pained in their bones, yet sleep in a whole 
skin, but, Satan’s commission against Job 
extending both to his bone and to his flesh, 
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v.| of their cleanness; they know not but some — 
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garment had its colour changed with 
tinual running of his boils, and the soft ele 
ing he used to wear had now grown so 
that all his garments were like his collar, v 
It would be noisome to deseribe what a c 
dition poor Job was in for want of clean li 
and good attendance, and what filthy rags 
his clothes were. Some think that, am 
other diseases, Job was ill of a quinsy o or 
swelling in his throat, and that it was this 
which bound him about like a stiff collar. 
Thus was he cast into dhe mire (v. 19), com- 
pared to mire (so some); his body looke d 
more like a heap of dirt than any thing else 
Let none be proud of their clothing nor proud ~ 


disease or other may change their garments, — 
and even throw them into the mire, and make — 
them noisome both to themselves and others _ 
Instead of sweet smell, there shall be a stench, 
Isa. iii. 24. We are but dust and ashes at — 
the best, and our bodies are vile bodies; but _ 
we are apt to forget it, till God, by some sore — 
disease, makes us sensibly to feel and own 
what we are. “J have become already like that 
dust and ashes into which Imust shortly he : 
resolved: wherever I go I carry my grave 
about with me.’ 
4. That which afflicted him most of all was a 
that God seemed to be his enemy and to fight — 
against him. It was he that cast him into the ~ 
mire (v. 19), and seemed to trample on him ~ 
when he had him there. This cut himtothe — 
heart more than any thing else, (1.) That God J 
did not appear for him. He addressed him- 
self to him, but gained no grant—appealed 
to him, but gained no sentence ; he was bl 
importunate in his applications, but in vain 
(v. 20): “ I cry unto thee, as one in earnest, 
I stand up, and cry, a8 one waiting for an 
answer, but thou hearest not, thou | regardest 
not, for any thing I can perceive.” If our 
most fervent prayers bring not in speedy and — 
sensible returns, we must not think it strange. 
Though the seed of Jacob did never seek i 
vain, yet they have often thought that they 
did and that God has not only been deaf, but 
angry, at the prayers of his people, Ps. Ixxx. 
4. (2.) That God did appear against him. | 
That which he here says of God is one 
of the worst words that ever Job spoke ey 
21): Thou hast become cruel to me. Far be 
it from the God of merey and grace that he 
should be cruel to any (his compassions - 
not), but especially that he should be so 
his own children. Job was unjust and un 
grateful when he said so of him: but hai 
bouring hard thoughts of God was the s 
which did, at this time, most easily beset 
him. Here, [1.] He thought. God fought 
against him and stirred up his whole sti 
to ruin him: With thy strong hand thou 
posest thyseif, or art an adversary against 


Ae had better thoughts of God (ch. xxiii. 6) 
when he concluded he would not plead 
against him with his great power. God has 
an absolute sovereignty and an irresistible 
_ strength, but he never uses either the one or 

the other for the crushing or oppressing of 
any. {2.] He thought he insulted over him 
(v. 22): Thou liftest me up to the wind, asa 
feather or the chaff which the wind plays 
_ with ; so unequal a match did Job think him- 
self for Omnipotence, and so unable was he 
to help himself when he was made to ride, 
not in triumph, but in terror, upon the wings 
of the wind, and the judgments of God did 
even dissolve his substance, as a cloud is dis- 
solved and dispersed by the wind. -Man’s 
substance, take him in his best estate, is no- 
thing before the power of God; it is soon 
dissolvea. 

5. He expected no other now than that 
God, by these troubles, would shortly make 
an end of him: “If I be made to ride.upon 
the wind, I can count upon no other than to 
break my neck shortly ;” and he speaks as if 
God had no other design upon him than that 
in all his dealings with him: “J know that 
_ - thou wilt bring me, with so much the more 

terror, to death, though I might have been 

brought thither without all this ado, for it 

is the house appointed for all living,” v. 23. 

The grave is a house, a narrow, dark, cold, 

ill-furnished house, but it wiil be our resi- 

dence, where we shall rest and be safe. Itis 

-our long home, our own home; for it is 
our mother’s lap, and in it we are gathered 
to our fathers. It is a house appointed for 
us by him that has appointed us the bounds 
of all our habitations. It is appointed for 
all living. It is the common receptacle, 
where rich and poor meet; it is appointed 
for the general rendezvous. We must 
all be brought thither shortly. It is God 
that brings us to it, for the keys of death 
and the grave are in his hand, and we may 
all know that, sooner or later, he will bring 
us thither. It would be well for us if we 
would duly consider it. The living know that 
they shall die; let us, each of us, know it 
with application. 

6, There were two things that aggravated 
his trouble, and made it the less tolerable :-— 
(1.) That it was a very great disappointment 

to his expectation (v. 26): ‘“‘ When I looked 
_ for good, for more good, or at least for the 

continuance of what I had, then evil came”— 
. such uncertain things are all our worldly en- 
joyments, and such a folly is it to feed our- 
selves with great expectations from them. 
Those that wait for light from the sparks of 
their creature-comforts will be wretchedly dis- 
appointed and will make their bed in the dark- 
ness. (2.) That it was a very great change in 
his condition (v.31): “‘ My harpis not only 
laid by, and hung upon the willow-trees, but 
it is turned to mourning, and my organ into 
the voice of those that weep.” Job, in his 
prosperity, had taken the timbrel and harp, 
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CHAP. XXXI. Job complains of his (iictine a 


and rejoiced at the sound of the organ, ch. xxi. 
12. Notwithstanding his gravity and grace, 
he had found time to be cheerful; but now 
his tune was altered. Let those therefore that 
rejoice be as though they rejoiced not, for they 
know not how soon theirlaughter will be turn- 
ed into mourning and their joy into heaviness. 
Thuswesee howmuch Jobcompiains of; but, 

II. Here is something in the midst of all 
with which he comforts himself, and it is but 
a little. 1. He foresees, with comfort, that 
death will be the period of all his calamities 
(v. 24) : Though God now, with a strong hand, 
opposed himself against him, “ yet,”’ says he, 
‘he will not stretch out his hand to the grave.” 
The hand of God’s wrath would bring him 
to death, but would not follow him beyond 
death; his soul would be safe and happy in 
the world of spirits, his body safe and easy 
in the dust. Though men cry in his destrue- 
tion (though, when they are dying, there is a 
great deal of agony and out-cry, many a sigh, 
and groan, and complaint), yet in the grave 
they feel nothing, they fear nothing, but all 
is quiet there. ‘‘Though in hell, which is 
called destruction, they ery, yet not in the 
grave; and, being delivered from the second? 
death, the first to me will be an effectual 
relief.” Therefore he wished he might be 
hidden in the grave, ch. xiv. 13. 2. He re- 
flects with comfort upon the concern he al- 
ways had for the calamities of others when 
he was himself at ease (v. 25): Did not I weep 
for him that was in trouble? Some think he 
herein complains of God, thinking it very 
hard that he who had shown mercy to others 
should not himself find mercy. I would 
rather take it as a quieting consideration to 
himself; his conscience witnessed for him 
that he had always sympathized with persons 
in misery and done what he could to help 
them, and therefore he had reason to expect 
that, at length, both God and his friends 
would pity him. Those who mourn with 
them that mourn will bear their own sorrows 
the better when it comes to their turn ta 
drink of the bitter cup. Did not my soul burn 
for the poor ? so some read it, comparing it 
with that of St. Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 29, Who is 
offended, und I burn not ? As those who have 
been unmerciful and hard-hearted to others 
may expect to hear of it from their own con- 
sciences, when they are themselves in trou- 
ble, so those who have considered the poor 
and succoured them shall have the remem- 
brance thereof to make their bed easy in - 
their sickness, Ps. xli. 1,3. ~ 

CHAP. XXXI. 


Job had often protested bis integrity in general, here he does it in 
particular instances, nct in a way of commendation (for he does 
not here proclaim his gcod deeds), but in his own just and ne- 
cessary vindication, to clear himself from those crimes with 
which his friends had falsely charged him, which is a debt every 
man owes to his own reputation. Job’s friends had been parti- 
cular in their articles of impeachment against him, and there- 
fore he is so in his protestation, which seems to refer especially 
to what Eliphaz had accused him of, ch. xxii. 6, kc. They bad 
produced no witnesses against him, neither could they prove the 
things whereof they now accused him, and therefore he may 
well be admittted to purge himself upon oath, which he does 
very solemnly, and with many awful imprecations of God's 
wrath if he were gvilty of those crimes. “Uhis protestation com ~ 


- 
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firms: God's character of biw, that there was none lite: line in int) 4 


the earth. Perhaps some of his accusers durst not have joined 
with him ; for he not only acquits himself from those gross sins 
which lie apeu to the eye of the world, but from many seeret 
sms whieh, if he had been guilty of them, nobody could have 
charged hint with, because be will prove bhintself uo hypocrite, 
Nor does he only maintain the: cleanness of his practices, but 
shows also that in them he went upon good principles, that the 
réason of his eschewing evil was: because he feared God, and hits 
piety was at the bottom of his justice and charity; wud this 
crowns the proof of his sincerity. I. Thesins from whieh he here 
acquits' himself are, 1. Wantouness and uncleanness’ of livart, 
ver. 1—4. 2, Fraud and injustice in commerce, ver. 4—8. 3. 
Adultery, ver. 9—12, 4. Haughtiness and severity towards his 
servants, ver, 13—15. 5. Unmercifulness to the poor, the widows, 
aud the fatherless, yer. 16—23. 6. Confidence in his worldly 
wealth, ver. 24,25. 7. Idolatry, ver. 26—28. 8: Revenge, ver 
29+31. 9. Neglect of poor strangers, ver. 32. 10; Hypocrisy in 
concealing his own sins and cowardice in-conuiving at the sins 
of others, ver. 33, 34. 11. Oppression, and. thie violent invasion 
of other people’s rights, yer. 38—40. And, towards the close, he 
appeals to God’s judgment concerning his integrity, ver. 39—37. 
Now, IT. Invall this we may see, 1. The sense of the patriarchal 
age concerning good and evil and what was so long ago con- 
demned as sinful, that is, both hateful and hurtful. 2. A noble 
pattern of piety and virtue proposed to us for our imitation; 
which, if our consciences can witness for us that we conform to 
it, will be our rejoicing, as it was Jobs, in the day of evil. 


-MADEacovenant with mine eyes; 
why then should I think upon a 
maid? 2 For what portion of God is 
there from above? and what inherit- 
ance of the Almighty from on high? 
3 Is not destruction to the wicked? 
anda strange punishment to the work- 
ers of] iniquity’? ? 4 Doth not he see my 
ways, and count all my steps? 5 If] 
have walked with vanity, or if my foot 
hath hasted to deceit; 6 Let me be 
weighed inan even balance, that God 
may know mine integrity. 7 If my 
step hath turned out of the way, and 
mine heart walked after mine eyes, 
and if any blot hath cleaved to mme 
hands; 8 Then let me sow, and let 
another eat; yea, let my offspring be 
rooted out. 


The lusts of the flesh, and the love of the 
world, are the two fatal rocks on which mul- 
titudes split; against these Job protests he 
was always careful to stand upon his guard. 

I. Against the lusts of the flesh. He not 
only kept himself clear from adultery, from 
defiling his neighbours’wives (v. 9), but from 
all lewdness with any women whatsoever. 
He kept no concubine, no mistress, but was 
inviolably faithful to the marriage bed; though 
his wife was none of the wisest, best, or 
kindest From the beginning it was so, that 
a man should have but one wife and cleave 
to her only ;.and Job kept closely to that in- 
stitution and abhorred the thought of trans- 
gressing it; for, though his greatness might 
tempt. him to it, his goodness kept him from 
it. Job was now in paim and sickness. of 
body, and under that affliction it is in a 
particular manner comfortable if our con- 
sciences can witness for us that we have been 
careful to preserve our bodies im chastity and 
to possess those vessels in sanctification and 
honour, pure from the lusts of uncieamness. 
New observe here, 


| venant with my eyes, 


of the wrath and curse of God: 


this matter, he kept t 


against the’ occasions ¢ 
should I think upon an 
that means, through rao 
myself from: the very first 
So farwas he from wanton dalli 
act of laseiviousness, that, (1.) He x 
so much as admit'a wantom look: “He 
@ covenant with his’ eyes, made: this } 
with them, that he would allow: thern 
pleasure of beholding the: light atthe 
and the glory of God shining inthe visible 
creation, provided they would never fast 
upon any object that might occasion 
impure imaginations, much less any im 
desires, in his mind; and ander this pen 
that, if they did, they must smart for 
penitential tears. Note, Those that wou 
keep their hearts puremust guard their e 
which are both the outlets and inlets of 
cleanness. Hence we read of wanton ey: 
(Isa. iii. 16) and eyes full of adultery, 2 
ii. 14. ‘The first sin began: im the eye, Gen. 
ni. 6. What we must not meddle with we 
must not lust after; and what we must noi 
lust after we must not look at; not the for- 
bidden wealth (Prov. xxiii‘ 5), not the for- 
bidden wine (Prov. xxiii. 31), not the fo 
bidden woman, Matt. v. 28. (2:) He would 
not so much as allow a wanton thought: 
“Why then should I think upon a maid wit 
any unchaste’ fancy or desire towards’ her?” 
Shame and sense of honour might rest 
him from soliciting the chastity of a beauti- 
ful virgin, but only grace and the fear of God 
would restrain him from'so muchas thinking a 
of it. Those are not chaste that are’ hati so 
im spirit as well as body, 1 Cor. vil. 34. 
how Christ’s exposition of the seventh bound] 
mandment agrees with the ancient’ sense ¢ 
it, and how much better Job understood 
than the Pharisees, thoughthey sat in Moses’s. 
chair. Lae 
2. What the reasons’ were which, im this’ 
matter, he was'governed by. It was not for 
fear of reproach among men, though that 
to be considered (Prov. vi. 33), but for 
He knevy 
very well, (1.) That uncleanness is asin th 
forfeits all good, and shuts:‘us- out: from 
hope of it (v. 2): What portion of God 
there from above ? What blessing’ can s 
impure sinners expect fromthe pure and hi 
God, or what token of his favour?» What 
heritance of the Almighty can they look | 
from on high? There is no portion, no it 
ritanee, no true happiness, for a’ rns 
what is in God, in the Almighty, and 
comes from above, from on high ‘Those 
wallow in’ uncleanness render themselves 
terly unfit for communion with God, eithe 
grace here or-in glory hereafter, and becon 
allied to unclean spirits, which are: for 
separated from him; and then’wha 
What inheritance, can they have y 


- himself from it, and all appreaches to it, with | 


_ miscience. It is a great truth that God’s eyes | 


g shall enter into the art 


‘ lg Sab city. (2.) It.is.a sin. that 
incurs divine vengeance, v. 3. 


Tt will cer- 
tainly be the sinner’s ruin if it be not re- 


5 _pented of in time. Is not destruction, aswift 


and sure destruction, /o those wicked people, 
and a strange punishment to the workers of 


_ thisiniguity? Fools make a mock at thissin, 
- make ajest.of it ; it is with them a peceadillo, 


a trick of youth. But they deceive them- 
selves with vain words, for because of these 


a things, how light soever they make of them, 


the wrath of God, the insupportable wrath 
of the eternal God,.comes upon the children | 
of disobedience, Eph. y.6. ‘There are some 
sinners whom God sometimes goes out of the | 
common road of Providence to meet with; 
such are these. The destruction of Sodom 
is a strange punishment. Is there not aliena- 
tion (so some read it) to the workers of int- 

ity? This is the sinfulness of the sin that 
‘it alienates the mind from God (Eph. iv. 18, 
19), and this is the punishment of the sinners | 


_ that they shall be eternally set at a distance 
_ from him, Rev. xxii. 15. 


3.) It cannot be 
hidden from the all-seeing God. A wanton 
thought cannot be so close, nor a wanton 
look so quick, as to escape his. cognizance, 
much less any act of uncleanness so secretly 
done as to be.out of his sight If Job was 
at any time tempted to this sin, he restrained 


this pertinent thought (v. 4), Doth not he see | 
my ways; as Joseph did (Gen. xxxix. 9), 
How can I do it, and sin against God? Two | 
things Job had an eye to :—[1-] God’s om- | 


are upon all the ways of men (Prov. v. 20, 
21); but Job here mentions it with applica- 
tion to himself and his own actions: Doth 
not he see my ways? O God! thou hast 
searched me and known me. _ God sees what | 
rule we walk by, what company we walk with, 
what end we walk towards, and therefore 
what ways we walk in. [2.] His observance. ; 


_ “He not only sees, but takes notice; he 


counts all my be. all my false steps in the 
way of duty, all my by-steps into the way of 
sin.” He not only sees our ways in general, 


but takes cognizance of our particular steps 


“im these ways, every action, every motion. 


He keeps account of all, because he will call ! 
us to account, will bring every work into 
judgment. God takes a more exact notice 


of us than we do of ourselves; for who-:ever 


counted his own steps? yet God counts them. 
Let us therefore walk circumspectly. 

IJ. He stood upon his.guard against ‘the 
Jove of the world, and carefully avoided all 
sinful indirect means of getting wealth. He 
dreaded all forbidden profit as much as all 
forbidden pleasure. Letvus see, 

1. What his protestation is. In general, 


- he had been honest and just in all his deal- 


ings, and never, to his knowledge, did any 


body any wrong. (1.) He never walked with 
: epeeay &- 5), that is, he never durst tell a lie 


_ Job's vindication of himself. 
to get a good. bargain. It was never his 

to banter, or equivocate, ormake many — 
in bis dealings. Some men’s constant walk 
is a.constant cheat. They either make what 
they have more than itis, that they may be 
trusted, or less than it is, that nothing may be 
expected from them. But Jeb was a difter- 
ent man. His wealth was not acquired by 
vanity, though now diminished, Prov. xii. 
ll. (2.) He never hasted to deceit. Those 
that deceive must be quick and sharp, but 
Job’s quickness and sharpness were-never 
turned that way. He never made haste to 
be rich by deceit, butalways acted cautiously, 
lest, through inconsideration, he should do 
an unjust thing. Note, What we have im 
thesworld.may be either.used with comfort.or 
lost with comfort if it was honestly obtained. 
(3.) His steps never turned out of the way, the 
way of justice and fair dealing; from that 
he never deviated, v. 7. ‘He not only took 
care. not to walk in a constant course and 
way of deceit, but he did not so much as 
take one step out of the way of honesty. In 
every particular action and affair we must 
closely tie ourselves up'to the rules cf righ- 
teousness. (4.) His heart did-not walk after 
his eyes, that is,he-did not covet what he 
saw that was another’s, nor wish it his own. 
Covetousness is called the lust of the eye, 
1 John ii. 16. Achan saw, and then took, 
the aceursed thing. That heart must needs 
wander that walks after the eyes; for then it 
looks no further than the things that are seen, 
whereas it ought to be in heaven, whither the 
eyes cannot reach: it should follow the dic- 
tates of religion and right reason: if it follow 
the eye, it will be misled to that for which 
God will bring men into judgment, Eccl. xi. 
9. G.) That ne blot had cleaved to his hands, 
that is, he was not chargeable with getting 
any thing dishonestly, or keepmg that which 
was another’s, whenever it appeared to be so. 
Injustice is-a blot, a blot to the estate, a blot 
:to the owner; it spoils the beauty ef both, 
and therefore is to be dreaded. Those that 
deal much in the world may perhaps have a 
blot come upon their hands, but they must 


wash it off again by repentance and restitu- _ 


tion, and not let it cleave to their hands. See 
Isa. xxiii. 15. 

2. How he ratifies his protestation. Se 
confident is he of his own honesty that, (1.) 
He 1s willing to have his goods searched 
(v.'6): Let me be weighed in an even balance, 


thatis, “ Let what I have got be enquired into 


and it will be found to weigh well”—a 
that it was not obtained by vanity, for then 
Tekel would have been written on i1t—weighed 


inthe balance and found too light. An honest 


man is:so far from dreading a trial that he 
desires it rather, being welkassuared that God 
knows his integrity and will approve it, and 
that the trial of it will be to:his praise and 
honeur. (2.) He is willing to forfeit the 
whole cargo if there be found any prohibited 
or contraband goods, any thing but what he 
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Job’s vindication of himself. 
came honestly by (v. 8): “ Let me sow, and 
let another eat,” which was already agreed to 
be the doom of oppressors (ch. v. 5), “and 
let my offspring, all the trees that I have 
planted, be rooted out.” This intimates that 
he believed the sin did deserve this punish- 
ment, that usually it is thus punished, but 
that though now his estate was ruined (and 
at such a time, if ever, his conscience would 
have brought his sin to his mind), yet he knew 
himself innocent and would venture all the 


poor remains of his estate upon the issue of | is, God is righteous. See Hos. iv. i3, 


the trial. 

9 If mine heart have been deceived 
ue a woman, or if I have laid wait at 
my neighbour’s door; 10 Then let my 
wife grind unto another, and let others 
bow down upon her. 11 For this is 
a heinous crime; yea, it ¢s an ini- 
quity to be punished by the judges. 12 
For it 7s a fire that consumeth to de- 
struction, and would root out all mine 
increase. 13 If I did despise the cause 
of my manservant or of my maidser- 
vant, when they contended with me; 
14 What then shall I do when God 
riseth up ? and when he visiteth, what 
shall I answer him? 15 Did not he 
that made me in the womb make him ? 
and did not one fashion us in the 
womb? 

Two more instances we have here of Job’s 
sntegrity :— 

I. That he had a very great abhorrence of 
the sin of adultery. As he did not wrong 
his own marriage bed by keeping a concu- 
bine (he did not so much as think upon a 
maid, v. 1), so he was careful not to offer any 
injury to his neighbour’s marriage bed. Let 
us see here, 1. How clear he was from this 
sin, v. 9. (1.) He did not so much as covet 
his neighbour’s wife; for even his heart was 
not deceived by a woman. 
another man’s wife did not kindle in him any 
unchaste desires, nor was he ever moved by 
the allurements of an adulterous woman, 
such as is described, Prov. vii. 6, &c. See 
the original of all the defilements of the life; 
they come froma deceived heart. Every sin 
is deceitful, and none more so than the sin of 
uncleanness. (2.) He never compassed or 
imagined any unchaste design. He never 
laid wait at his neighbour’s door, to get an op- 
portunity to debauch his wife in his absence, 
when the good man was not at home, Proy. 
vii. 19. See ch. xxiv. 15. ‘2. What a dread 
he had of this sin, and what frightful appre- 


hensions he had concerning the malignity of | beat them, and bid them hold their tongt 
it—that it was a heinous crime (v. 11), one of | but gave them leave to tell their story, 


_ the greatest vilest sins 4 man can be guilty of, 
highly provoking to God, and destructive to 
the prosperity of the soul. 


The beauty of| sincerity that he had grace to govern h 


With respect to | tender of them, not only when they 
the mischievousness of it, and the punish-! and pleased him, but even when they ¢ 


ment it dete el 
guilty of that heinous ¢ 
might justly be made infai vE 
degree (v. 10): Let my wife grind to ar 
Let her be a slave (so some), a thar 
others. God often punishes the sins | 
with the sin of another, the adultery 
husband with the adultery of the wife 
David’ s case (2 Sam. xii. 11), which: 

in the least excuse the treachery of the a 
terous wife; but, how unrighteous soever 


spouses shall commit adultery. Note, | ; 
who are not just and faithful to their rele 
must not think it strange if their relation 
unjust and unfaithful to them. (2.) He 
self might justly be made a public example 
For it is an iniquity to be punished by 
judges ; yea, though those who are guilt 
it are themselves judges, as Job was. N 
Adultery is a crime which the civil ma 
trate ought to take cognizance of and punis 
so it was adjudged even in the patriarch 
age, before the law of Moses made it cap 
It is an evil work, to which the swor 
justice ought to ba" aterror. (3.) It migi 
justly become the ruin of his estate; nay, he 
knew it would be so (wv. 12): Jt is a fire. Lust 
is a fire in the soul: those that indulge it 
said to burn. It consumes all that is good 
there (the convictions, the comforts), and Jays 
the conscience waste. It kindles the fire of 
God’s wrath, which, if not extinguished 
the blood of Christ, will burn to the lo 
hell. It will consume even to that etern 
destruction. It consumes the body, Prov 
11. It consumes the substance; it roots 
all the increase. Burning lusts bring 
ing judgments. Perhaps it alludes to. 
burning of Sodom, which was intended for 
an example to those who should afterwards, 
in like manner, live ungodly. “ 

II. That he had a ver great tenderne: 
for his servants and nee them with a ge 
hand. He had a great household and 
managed it well. . By this he evidenced } 


passion as well as his appetite ; and he 
in these twe things has the rule of his 
spirit is better than the mighty, Prov. xvii 
Here observe, 1. What were Job’s ca 
scensions to his servants (v. 13): He did 

despise the cause of his man-servant, no, n 
of his maid-servant, when they contended 
him. If they contradicted him in any thi 
he was willing to hear their reasons. If t 
had offended him, or were accused to h 
he would patiently hear what they had 
for themselves, in their own vindicati 
excuse. Nay, if they complained of 
hardship he put upon them, he did not br 


redressed their grievances as far as | 
peared they had right on their side. He 


i. | 


them (Col. iv. 1, Eph. vi. 9), and not to rule 
them with rigour, and carry it with a high 


_ hand. Many of Job’s servants were slain in 


his service (ch. i. 15—17); the rest were un- 
kind and undutiful to him, and despised 
his cause, though he never despised theirs 
(ch. xix. 15, 16); but he had this com- 
fort that in his prosperity he had behaved 
well towards them. Note, When relations 
are either removed from us or embittered to 
us the testimony of our consciences that we 
have done our duty to them will be a great 
support and comfort to us. 2. What were 
the considerations that moved him to treat 
his servants thus kindly. He had, herein, 
an eye to God, both as his Judge and their 
Maker. (1.) As his Judge. He considered, 
“Tf I should be imperious and severe with 
my servants, what then shall I do when God 
riseth up? He considered that he had a 
Master in heaven, to whom he was account- 
able, who will rise up and will visit; and we 
are concerned to consider what we shall doin 
the day of his visitation (Isa. x. 3), and, con- 
sidering that we should be undone if God 
should then be strict and severe with us, we 
ought to be very mild and gentle towards all 
with whom we have to do. Consider what 
would become of us if God should be ex- 
treme to mark what we do amiss, should 
take all advantages against us and insist 
upon all his just demands from us—if he 
should visit every offence, and take every 
forfeiture—if he should always chide, and 
keep his anger for ever. And let not us be 
rigorous with our inferiors. Consider what 
will become of us if we be cruel and unmer- 
ciful to our brethren. The cries of the in- 
jured will be heard; the sins of the injurious 
will be punished. Those that showed no 


_ mercy shall find none; and what shall we do 


then? (2.) As his and his servants’ Creator, 
v. 15. When he was tempted to be harsh 
with his servants, to deny them their right 
and turn a deaf ear to their reasonings, this 
thought came very seasonably into his mind, 
** Did not he that made me in the womb make 
him? J am a creature as well as he, and my 
being is derived and depending as well as his. 


_ He partakes of the same nature that I do and 


is the work of the same hand: Have we not 
all one Father 2?” Note, Whatever difference 
there is among men in their outward condi- 
tion, in their capacity of mind, or strength 
of body, or place in the world, he that made 
the one made the other also, which is a good 
reason why we should not mock at men’s na- 
tural infirmities, nor trample upon those that 
are in any way our inferiors, but, in every 
thing, do as we would be done by. It is a 
rule of justice, Parium par sit ratio—Let 
equals be equally estimated and treated; and 
therefore since there is so great a parity 


a CHAP. XXXI. 
tended with him. Herein he was a great 
example to masters, to give to their servants 

| that which is just and equal; nay, to do the 

same things to them that they expect from 


Job's vindication of humseij. 


among men, they being all made of the same 
mould, by the same power, for the same end, 
notwithstanding the disparity of our outward 
condition, we are bound so far to set our- 
selves upon the level with those we deal with 
as to do to them, in all respects, as we would 
they should do to us. 


16 If I have withheld the poor from 
their desire, or have caused the eyes 
of the widow to fail; 17 Or have eaten 
my morsel myself alone, and the fa- 
therless hath not eaten thereof; 18 
(For from my youth he was brought 
up with me, as with a father, and I 
have guided her from my mother’s 
womb ;) 19 If I have seen any perish 
for want of clothing, or any poor with- 
out covering ; 20 If his loins have not 
blessed me, and zfhe were nod warm- 
ed with the fleece of my sheep; 21 If 
I have hfted up my hand against the 
fatherless, when I saw my help in the 
gate: 22 Then let mine arm fail from 
my shoulder blade, and mine arm be 
broken from the bone. 23 For de- 
struction from God was a terror to 
me, and by reason of his highness I 
could not endure. 

Eliphaz had particularly charged Job with 
unmercifulness to the poor (ch. xxii. 6, &e.): 
Thou hast withholden bread from the hungry, 
stripped the naked of their clothing, and sent 
widows away empty. ,One would think he 
could not have been $0 very positive and ex- 
press in his charge unless there had been 
some truth in it, some ground for it; and 
yet it appears, by Job’s protestation, that it 
was utterly false and groundless; he was 
never guilty of any such thing. See here, 

I. The testimony which Job’s conscience 
gave in concerning his constant behaviour 
towards the poor. He enlarges most upon 
this head because in this matter he was most 
particularly accused. He solemnly protests, 

1. That he had never been wanting to do 
good to them, as there was occasion, to the 
utmost of his ability. He was always com- 
passionate to the poor, and careful of them, 
especially the widows and fatherless, that 
were destitute of help. (1.) He was always 
ready to grant their desires and answer their 
expectations, v.16. Ifa poor person begged 
a kindness of him, he was ready to gratify 
him; if he could but perceive by the widow’s 
mournful craving look that she expected an 
alms from him, though she had not confi- 
dence enough to ask it, he had compassion 
enough to give it, and never caused the eyes 
of the widow to fail. (2.) He put a respect 
upon the poor, and did them honour ; for he 
took the fatherless children to eat with him 
at his own table: they should fare as he fare, 
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Job’s compassion to the poor. JOB, 


and be familiar with him, and he would-show | threatened or frightened tnem, or a 
hirnself pleased with their company as: if| strike thems never wu rer 
they had been his own, v.17. As it is‘one | those'that stood: in: his way or squeeze: 
of the greatest grievances of poverty that it | he could out of them, t saw hissh 
exposes to contempt, so it is none’ of the | in the gate, that is, th he had: intere 
least’ supports to the poor'to be respected: | enough, bothin the:people and ithe judge 
(3.) He was very tender of them, and*had‘a} both:to enable him to dodt- and to Bear hin 
fatherly concern for them, v. 18. He was a} out when he'had done it. Those tliat have 
father to the fatherless, took care of orphans, | it in their power to doa wrongething andiga 
brought them up with him under his own | through with it, anda prospect of getting by 
eye, and gave them, not only maintenance, | it, and yet do justly, and love mercy, and are 
but education. He'was aguide to the widow, | firm tc both, may afterwards! reflect up 
who had: iost the guide. of her youth; he | their conduct with much comfort, as Jo 
advised her in her affairs, took cognizanceof | does)here. ' i 
them, and undertook the management of| II. The imprecation with which he con 
them. Those that need not our alms may | firms this’ protestation/(o. 22): “If I have 
yet have’ occasion for our counsel, and it)may | been oppressive to:the poor, let my arm fall 
be a real kindness to them. This Job, says | from my shoulder-blade and: my-arm he broke 
he did. from. his youth, from his mother’s | from:the. bone,” that-is; “letithe flesh rot ¢ 
wom). He had something of tenderness | from the bone and one bone be disjoin 
and compassion woven in his nature; he be- | and lroken off fromianother.’” Had hes 
gan’ betimes to'do good, ever sitice he could | been perfectly clear in:this matter, he durst 
remember:; he: had always:some:poortwidow | not) thus: have challenged the divine ven: — 
or fatherless-child under his care: His pa+|geance. And’ he» intimates that it isxa righ— 
rents taught him betimes to pity and relieve | teous thing with God.to»break the arm» that 
the poor;.and brought up orpharis with him. | is: lifted up against the: fatherless, ashe wi- — 
(4.) He provided food convenient for them; | thered Jeroboam’s arm thatwas'stretched out _ 
they ate of the! same morsels) that he did | against, a prophet. f 
(v. 17), did not eat after him,. of the crumbs III. ‘The: principles!by which Job was re: 
that fell from his table, but with him,.of the ; strained from: all uncharitableness and un — 
best dish upon his table. Those that have | mereifulness: Hedurst notabuse'the poor; — 
abundance must not eat their morsels alone, ; for though; with his help in the gate, he — 
as if they had none but themselves: to’ take | could’ overpower them, yet he could not 
care’ of, nor indulge: their appetite with a | make’ his: part. good against that/God! whos 
dainty. bit: by themselves,. but take others | the patron of oppressed povertyand will not — 
to share'with them, as David took: Mephi: | let oppressors go unpunished (7% 23): “De — 
bosheth. (5.) He took. particular care; to | struction. from God wasia terror tome, when — 
clothe those that) were without: covering, | ever l- was tempted to: this sin, and- 
which would be more-expensive:to him'than | of' his highness L could not endure the tho ; 
feeding them, v. 19: Poor people may perish | of making: him my, enemy.” He ie 4 
for want of clothing as well as for wantiof | awe, 1. Of the majesty of Ged, as a. God — 
food—for want. of clothing to lieinsby night | above’ him. He thought of his ps gras. ig 
or to go abroadiin by day. If Job knew of| the infinite distance between him God, — 
any that were: in this: distress, he was, for- | which possessed him with such a reveretite 
ward to relieve them, and instead of! giving | of him as made him very eiteumspect in-his 
rich and gaudy liveries!tovhis-servants, while | whole-conversation. Those who oppressthe ~ 
the poor. were:turned off with-rags' that.were | poor, and pervert judgment and justice, for- 
ready to be!thrown to! the dunghill, he had | get'that ke who) is higher than the Itighest — 
good warm:strong clothes: made on:purpese | regards, and: there is) a higher than:they, who 
for them of the: fleece of his, sheep (v..20),, so | 18 able to deal- with. them (Heel. vy. 8); but 
that. their’ loins, whenever they. girt: those , Job considered this. 2. Of the wrath of 
garments: aboutthém, blessed him; they com- | God, as a God that would certainly belagainst 
mended his: charity, blessed’ God. for him, | him if he should'wrong the peor. Destrwe: 
and prayed God to-bless him.. Job’s: sheep | fion from God, because it would be arcertain — 
were’ burned with fire from heaven, but this | and.an utter ruin.to him-ifle were guilty by 
was his comfort:that,, when, he|had them, he | this.sin, was,a)constant terror to) hiin,,to re- 
came honestly by them, and used them, cha; | strain him.from it. Note, Good men, ¢ ; 
ritably,, fed the poor with their flesh and | the best, have need to restrain: themselves — 
elothed: them with: their wool from sin’ with the fear of destruction. from 
2. That he had: never been accessory to| God, ani all. little enough. This-should 
the wronging! of any that were poor. It| pecially restrain us from. all aets, of inj 
might be said, perhaps; that -he was: kind | tice andvoppression that.God. himself is 
here and: there to.a.poor orphan that’ was:a| avenger thereof. Even when salvation 
favourite, but to others he was oppressive. | God is a comfort, to us, yet-destruction from 
No, he was tender to all and injurious to| God should be a:terrer.to‘us... Adam, iin 
none. ‘He uever so! much as lifted) up his'| nocency, was:awed with. a threatening, 
has against the futherless (vy. 21), never 24 Jf I have: made:gold' my: a 
24 
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or have said to the fine gold, Thow art 
my confidence; 25 If I rejoiced be- 
cause my wealth was great, and be- 
cause mine hand had gotten much; 
_ 26 If I beheld the sun when it shined, 
or the moon walking in brightness; 
_ 27 And my heart hath been secretly 
enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my 
hand: 28 This also were an iniquity 
to be punished by the judge: for I 
should have denied the God that is 
above. 29 If I rejoiced at the destruc- 
tion of him that hated me, or lifted up 
myself when evil found him: 30 Nei- 
_ ther have I suffered my mouth to sin 
by wishing a curse to his soul. 31 If 
the men of my tabernacle said not, 
Oh that we had of his flesh! we can- 
not be satisfied. 32 The strangerdid 
not lodge in the street: but I opened 
_ my doors to the traveller. 


Four articles more of Job’s protestation 
we have in these verses, which, as all the 
rest, not only assure us what he was and did, 
but teach us what we should be and do :— 

I. He protests that he never set his heart 
upon the wealth of this world, nor took the 
things of it for his portion and happiness. 
He had gold; he had fine gold. His wealth 
was great, and he had gotten much. Our 
wealth 1s either advantageous or pernicious 
to us according as we stand affected to it. 
If we make it our rest and our ruler, it will 
be our ruin; if we make it our servant, and 
‘an.instrument of righteousness, it will be a 
blessing to us. Job here tells us how he 
stood affected to his worldly wealth. 1. He 
put no great confidence in it: he did not 
make gold his hope, v.24. hose are very 

unwise that do, and enemies to themselves, 
who depend upon it as sufficient to make 
them happy, who think themselves safe and 
honourable, and sure of comfort, in having 
abundance of this world’s goods. Some 
make it their hope and confidence for an- 
other world, as if it were a certain token of 
God’s favour; and those who have so much 
sense as not to think so yet promise them- 
‘selves that it will be a portion for them in 
this life, whereas the things themselves are 
uncertain and our satisfaction in them is 
much more so. It is hard to have riches 
and not to trust in riches; and it is this 
which maxes it so difficult for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God, Matt. xix. 23 ; 
Mark x. 24. 2. He took no great eompla- 
cency in it (v. 25): If I rejoiced because my 
wealth was great and boasted that my hand 
had gotten much. We took no pride im his 
_ wealth, as if it added any thing to his real 
_ excellency, nor did he think that his might 
VOL. IL 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Job's abhorrence of idolatry. 


and the power of his hand obtained jit for 


him, Deut. yni.17. He took no pleasure in 
it im comparison with the spiritual things 
which were the delight of his soul. His joy 
did not terminate m the gift, but passed 
thnough it to the giver. When he was in 
the midst of his abundance he never said, 
Soul, take thy ease in these things, eat, drink, 
and be merry, nor blessed himself in. his 
riches. He did not inordinately rejoice in 
his wealth, which helped him to bear theloss 
of it so, patiently as he did. The way ito 
weep as though we wept not is to rejoice as 
though we rejoiced not. The less pleasure the 
enjoyment is the less pain the disappointment 
will be. 

Il. He protests that he mever gave the 
worship and glory to the creature which ,are 
due to God only; he was never guilty 
idolatry. v. 26—28. We do not find that 
Job’s friends charged him with this. 
there wene those, it.seems, at that. time, who 
were so sottish as to worship the sun and 
moon, else Job would not have mentioned it.. 
Idolatry is one of the old ways which wicked 
men have trodden, and theamost ancient idol- 
atry was the worshipping of the sun and 
moon, to which the temptation was most 
strong, as appears Deut. iv. 19, where Moses 
speaks of the danger which the people were 
in of being driven to worshipthem. But as 
yet it was practised secretly, and durst not 
appear in open view, as afterwards the most 
abominable idolatries did. “Observe, 

1. How far. Job kept from this sin. He 
not only never bowed the knee to Baal (which, 
some think, was designed to represent the 
sun), never fell down and worshipped the 
sun, but he kept his eye, his heart, and his 
lips, clean from this sin. (1.) He never so 
much as beheld the sun or the moon in their 
pomp and lustre with any other admiration 
of them than what led him to give all the 
glory of their brightness and usefulness to 
their Creator. Against spiritual as well as 
corporal adultery he made a covenant with 
his eyes; and this was his covenant, that, 
whenever he looked at the lights of heaven, 
he should by faith look through them, and 
beyond them, to the Father of lights. (2.) 
He kept his heart with all diligence, that that 
should not be secretly enticed to think that 
there is a divine glory in their brightness, or 
a divine power in their influence, and that 
therefore divine honours are to be paid to 
them. Here is the source of idolatry ; it be- 
gins in the heart. Every man is tempted to 
that, as to other sins, when he is drawn away 
by his own lust and enticed. (3.) We did not 
so much as put a compliment upon these 
pretended deities, did not perform the Jeast 


and lowest act of adoration: His mouth did. 


not kiss his hand, which, it is likely, was a 
ceremony then commonly used eyen by some 
that yet would not be thought idolaters. It 
is an old-fashioned piece of civil respest 
among ourselyes in making a bow, to kiss 
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ciently used in giving divine honours to the 
sun and moon. They could not reach to kiss 
them, as the men that sacrificed kissed the 
calves (Hos. xiii. 2, 1 Kings xix. 18); but, 
to show their- good will, they kissed their 
hand, reverencing those as their masters 
which God has made servants to this lower 
world, to hold the candle for us. Job never 
did it. 

2. How ill Job thought of this sin, v. 28. 

(1.) He looked upon it as an affront to the 
civil magistrate: It were an iniquity to be 
punished by the judye, as a public nuisance, 
and hurtful to kings and provinces. Idolatry 
debauches men’s minds, corrupts their man- 
ners, takes off the true sense of religion which 
is the great bond of societies, and provokes 
God to give men up to a reprobate sense, 
and to send judgments upon a nation; and 
therefore the conservators of the public peace 
are concerned to restrain it by punishing it. 
(2.) He looked upon it as a much greater 
‘affront to the God of heaven, and no less 
than high treason against his crown and dig- 
nity: For I should have denied the God thut 
is ubove, denied his being as God and his 
sovereignty as God above. Idolatry is, in 
effect, atheism ; hence the Gentiles are said 
to be without God (atheists) in the world. 
Note, We should be afraid of every thing 
that does but tacitly deny the God above, 
his providence, or any of his perfections. 

IlI. He protests that he was so far from 
doing or designing mischief to any that he 
neither desired nor delighted in the hurt of 
the worst enemy he had. ‘The forgiving of 
those that do us evil, it seems, was Old-Tes- 
tament duty, though the Pharisees made the 
Jaw concerning it of no effect, by teaching, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thy 
enemy, Matt. v. 43. Observe here, 

1. Job was far from revenge. He did not 
only not return the injuries that were done 
him, not only not destroy those who hated 
him; but, (1.) He did not so much as rejoice 
when any mischief befel them, v. 29. Many 
who would not wilfully hurt those who stand 
in their light, or have done them a diskind- 
ness, yet are secretly pleased and laugh in 
their sleeve (as we say) when hurt is done 
them. But Job was not of that spirit. Though 
Job was a very good man, yet, it seems, 
there were those that hated him; but evil 
found them. He saw their destruction, and 
was far from rejoicing in it; for that would 
justly have brought the destruction upon him, 
as it is intimated, Prov. xxiv. 17,18. (2.) 
He did not so much as wish in his own mind 
that evil might befal them, v. 30. He never 
wished a curse to his soul (curses to the soul 
are the worst of curses), never desired his 
death; he knew that, if he did, it would turn 
into sin to him. He was careful not to offend 
with his tongue (Ps. xxxix. 1), would not suf- 
fer his mouth to sin, and therefore durst not 
imprecate any evil, no, not to his worst enemy. 
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the hand, a form which, it seems, was an-! If others bear mal Lu 


tify us in bearing m 
2. He was violently 
yet he kept himself thus clear from it 
The men of his tabernacle, his domestics, 
servants, and those about him, were st 
raged at Job’s enemy who hated him 
they could have eaten him, if Joh woul 
have set them on or given them leave. 
that we had of his flesh! Our master is s 
tisfied to forgive him, but we cannot be : 
satisfied.’ See how much beloved Job we 
by his family, how heartily they espoused h 
cause, and 'what enemies they were to hi 
enemies; but see what a strict hand Je 
kept upon his passions, that he would neé 
avenge himself, though he had these ab 
him that blew the coals of his resentment 
Note, (1.) A good man commonly does no 
himself lay to heart the affronts that are done 
him so much as his friends do for him. (2 
Great men haye commonly those about them 
that stir them up to revenge. David had so, 
1 Sam. xxiv. 4; xxvi. 8; 2Sam. xvi. 9. But 
if they keep their temper, notwithstand 
the spiteful insinuations of those about the 
afterwards it shall be no grief of heart t 
them, but shall ‘turn very much to their 
praise. Oe M 
IV. He protests that he had never b 
unkind or inhospitable to strangers (v. 3 
The stranger lodged not in the street, as 
gels might lately have done in the streets of 
Sodom if Lot alone had not entertained the 
Perhaps by that instance Job was taught (a: 
we are, Heb. xiii. 2) not to be forgetful 
entertain strangers. He thatis at home m 
consider those that are from home, and 
his soul into their soul’s stead, and the 
as he would be done by. Hospitality 
Christian duty, 1 Pet. iv. 9. Job, inhis pi 
perity, was noted for good house-keepi 
He opened his door to the road (so it ma’ 
read); he kept the street-door open, that 
might see who passed by and invite thera in, 
as Abraham, Gen. xviii. 1. ois a 
33 If I covered my transgressions 
as Adam, by hiding mine iniquity 
my bosom: 34 Did I feara greatm 
titude, or did the contempt of fa: 
hes terrify me, that I kept silence, 
went not out of the door ? 35 Oh 
one would hear me! behold, my 
sire is, that the Almighty would | 
swer me, and ¢hat mine adversary | 
written a book. 36 Surely I y 
take it upon my shoulder, and 
as acrown to me. 37 1 would de 
unto him the number of my step: 3 as 
a prince would I go near unto hu 
38 If my land ery against me, or 
the furrows likewise thereof compl: 
39 If I have eaten the fruits tin 
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money, or have caused the 


‘owners thereof to lose their life: 40 


Let thistles grow instead of wheat, 
and cockle instead of barley. The 


words of Job are ended. 


We have here Job’s protestation against 
three more sins, together with his general 


appeal to God’s bar and his petition for a 
hearing there, which, it is likely, was intended 


to conelude his discourse (and therefore we 


will consider it last), but that another parti- 


 eular sin occurred, from which he thought it 


requisite to acquit himself. He clears him- 
self from the charge, 
I. OF dissimulation and hypocrisy. The 


general crime of which his friends accused 


-tiquity under his tongue. 


him was that, under the cloak of a profession 
of religion, he had kept up secret haunts of 
sin, and that really he was as bad as other 
people, but had the art of concealing it. Zo- 
phar insinuated (ch. xx. 12) that he hid his 
ini “No,” says Job, 
«| never did (v. 33), I never covered my trans- 
gression as Adam, never palliated a sin with 
frivolous excuses, nor made fig-leaves the | 
shelter of my shame, nor ever hid my iniquity 
in my bosom, as a fondling, a darling, that | | 
could by no means part with, or as stolen | 
goods which I dreaded the-discovery of.” 


‘It is natural to us to cover our sins; we have 


it from our first parents. We are loth to 
confess our faults, willing to extenuate them 
and make the best of ourselves, to devolve 
the blame upon others, as Adam on his wife, 


not without a tacit reflection upon God him-! jj, 9—11. 


self. But he that thus covers his sins shall) 
not prosper, Prov. xxviii. 13. Job, in this 
protestation, intimates two things, which were 
certain evidences of his integrity :—1. That 
he was not guilty of any great transgression 


"or iniquity, mconsistent with sincerity, which 


he had now industriously concealed. In this 
protestation he had dealt fairly, and, while 
he denies some sins, was not conscious to 


himself that he allowed himself in any. 2. 


That what transgression and iniquity he had 
been guilty of (Who is there that lives and 
sins not 2) he had always been ready to own 
it, and, as soon as ever he perceived he had 
said or done amiss, he was ready to unsay it 
and undo it, as far as he could, by repent- 
ance, confessing it both to Ged and man, 
and forsaking it: this is doing honestly. 

II From the charge of cowardice and base 
fear. His courage im that which is good he 
produces as an evidence of his sincerity in it 


~ fp. 34): Did I fear a great multitude, that I 
_ kept silence? No, all that knew Job knew 


him to be a man of undaunted resolution in 
a good cause, that boldly appeared, spoke, 


_and acted, in defence of religion and justice, 


and did not fear the face of man nor was ever 


- threatened or brow-beaten out of his duty, 
but set his face asa flint. Observe. 1. What 


great conscience Job had made of his duty 


— 
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as a magistrate, or a man of rep 
the place where he lived. He did not, he 
durst not, keep silence when he had a call 
to speak in an honest cause, or keep within 
doors when he had a call to go abroad to 
do good. The case may be such that it 
may be our sin to be silent and retired, as 


4 


7 


when we are called to reprove sin and bear, 


our testimony against it, to vindicate. the 
truths and ways of God, to do justice to 
those who are injured or oppressed, or in any 
way to serve the public or to do honour 
to our religion. 2. What little account Job 
made of the discouragements he met with 
in the way of his duty. He valued not the 
clamours of the mob, feared not a great 
multitude, nor did he value the menaces 
of the mighty: The contempt of families never 
terrified him. He was not deterred by the 
number or quality, the scorns or insults, of 
the injurious from doing justice to the in- 
jured; no, he scorned to be swayed and 
biassed by any such considerations, nor ever 
suffered a righteous cause to be run down 
by a high hand. He feared the great God, 
not the great multitude, and his curse, not 
the contempt of families. 

III. From the charge of oppression and 
violence, and doing wrong to his poor neigh- 
bours. And here observe, 

1. What his protestation 1s—that the es- 
tate he had he both got and used honestly, 
so that his Jand could not cry out against 
him nor the furrows thereof complain (v. 38), 
as they do against those who get the pos- 
session of them by fraud and extortion, Hab. 
The whole creation is said to 


groan under the sin of man; but that which ~ 


is unjustly gained and held cries out against 
a man, and accuses him, condemns him, and 
demands justice against him for the injury. 
Rather than his oppression shal! go un- 


punished the very ground and the furrows _ 


of it shall witness against him, and be his 
prosecutors. Two things he could say safely 
concerning his estate:—{1.) That he never 
ate the fruits of tt without money, v. 39. 
What he purchased he paid for, as Abraham 
for the land he bought (Gen. xxiii. 16), and 
David, 2 Sam. xxiv. 24. The labourers that 
he employed had their wages duly paid them, 
and, if he made use of the fruits of those 
lands that he let out, he paid his tenants for 


them, or allowed it in their rent. (2.)'Thathe ~ 


never caused the owners thereof to lose their 
life, never got an estate, as Ahab got Na- 


both’s vineyard, by killing the heir and seiz- 


ing the inheritance, never starved those that 
held lands of him nor killed them with hard 
bargains and hard usage. No tenant, no 
workman, no servant, he had, could com- 
plain of him. 


2. How he confirms his protestation. He 


does it, as often before, with a suitable im- - 


precation (v. 40): “If I have got my estate 
unjustly, let thistles grow instead of wheat, 
the worst of weeds instead of the best of 


rotestation of his inteyresy.— a 
mutation, in- 
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grains.’ 
are justly deprived of the comfort of them, 
and disappointed in their expectations from 
them. ‘They sow their land, but they sow 
not that bedy that shall be. God will give 
it a body. It was sown wheat, but shall 
come up thistles. What men do not come 


honestly by will never do them any good. 


Job, towards the close of his protestation, 
appeals to the judgment-seat of God con- 
cerning the truth of it (©. 35—37): O that 
he would hear me, even that the Almighty 
would answer me! ‘This was what he often 
desired and often complained ‘that he could 
not obtain; and, now that he had:drawn up 
his own defence so particularly, he leaves it 
upon record, in expectation of a hearing, 
files it, as it were, till his cause be called. 
(1.) A trial is moved for, and the motion 
earnestly pressed: ‘-O that one, any one, 
would hear me; my cause is so good, and 
my evidence so clear, that I am willing ito 
refer it to any indifferent person whatsoever ; 
but my desive is that the Almghty himself 
would determine it”? Anupright heart does 
not dread a scrutiny. He that means ho- 


- nestly wishes he had awindow in his breast, 


that all men might see the intents of his 
heart. ‘But an upright heart does particu- 
larly desire to be determined in every thing 
by the judgment of God, which we aré sure 
is according to truth. Tt was holy David's 
prayer, Search me, O God! and know my 
heart; andit was blessed Paul’s comfort, He 
that judgeth me is the Lord. 

(2.) The prosecutor is called, the plaintiff 
summoned, and ordered to bring i in his in- 
formation, to say what heihas to say against 
the prisoner, for he stands upon his deli- 
verance: “‘O that my adversary had written 
a book—that my friends, who charge me with 
hypocrisy, would draw up their charge im 
writing, that it might be reduced to a cer- 
tainty, and that we might the better join issue 
upon it.” Job would be very glad tu see the 
libel, to have a copy of his indictment. He 
would not hide it under his arm, but take it 
upon his shoulder, to be seen and read of all 
men, nay, he would bind i as a crown to 
him, would be pleased with it, and look upon 
it as his ornament; for, [1.] Tf it discovered 
to him any sin he had been guilty of, which 
he did not yet see, he should) be glad to 
know it, that he might repent of it and get 
it pardoned. A good man is willing to know 
the worst of himself and will be thankful to 
those that will faithfully tell him of his faults. 
{2.] If it charged him with what was false, 
he doubted not but to disprove the allega- 
tions, that his innocency would be cleared 
up as the light, and he should come off with 
so much the more honour. But, [3.] He 
believed that, when his adversaries came to 
consider the matter so closely as they must 
do if they put the charge in writing, the ac- 
cusations would be’ trivial and minute, and 
every one that saw them would say, “ If this 


and doubts not but to win the 


P gave | My] im 1 
(3.) The defendant - read: 
appearance and to give his a 
fair play they can desire. 
unto them the number of his st 
will let them into the history of his 0; 
will show them all the stages and seenes 
it. He will give them a narrative of his con- 
versation, what would make against him 
well as what would make for him, and 
them make what use they pleased of it: e 
so confident he is of his, integrity that 
prince to becrowned, rather than asa pri 
to be tried, he would go near to him, both 
his accuser to hear his charge and tohis jud, 
to hear his doom. bo: Sr hipaa oui of 


conscience was his rejoicing. 
Hic murus aheneus esto, nil conscire sibi— 


Be this thy brazen bulwark of slefence, CLETEAS i if 
Still to preserve thy conscious innocence | r 


Those that have kept their hands without spot 
from the world, as Job did, may lift up th 
faces without spot unto God, and may cou 
fort themselves with the prospect of his jud g- 
ment when they lie under the unjust Srprhy ; 
of men. If our hearts condemn us not, the: 
have we confidence towards God. 
Thus the words of Job are ended ; that j ian 
he has now said all he would say in ans 
to his friends: he afterwards said something 
in.a way of self-reproach and condemnation 
(ch. xl. 4, 5, xlii. 2, &c.), but here ends what 
he had to say in.a way of self-defence and vin- 
dication. If this suffice not he will say no 
more; he knows when he has said enough 
and will submit to the judgment of the b 
Some think the manner of expression inti- 
mates that he concluded with an air of assur- 
ance and triumph. He now reed the field 


shall lay any thing to the charge of ' lee ele 
Jt is God that justifies. C : 


CHAP. XXXIL 


The stage is clear, for Job and his three friends have sat d 
and neither he nor they have any thing more to say; it is: 
fore very seasonable for a moderator to interpose, and 
the man, In this chapter we have, I. Some account of him, 
parentage, his presence at this dispute, and his sentimen! 
cerning it, ver. 1—5. Il. The apology he made for his bo 
dertaking to speak toa question which had been so Ayn 
learnedly argued by his seniors. He pleads, 1. That, t 
had not the experience of au old man, yet he had ties 
standing of a man, ver. 6—10. 2. That he had patient! 
all they had to say, ver. 11—13.- 3. That he had someth 
to offer, vera 14—17. 4, That his mind owas full of this. 
and it would be a refreshment to him to give it vent, ver 
5. That he was resolved to speak impartially, ver. 21, 
he did speak so well to this matter that Job amade no 
him, and God gave him no rebuke when he ae fi H 
himself aud his other three friends. 


O these three men cessed to. 
swer Job, because he was rig 
ous in his own eyes. 2 Then we 
dled the wrath of Elihu the . 
Barachel the Buzite, of the kindr 
Ram: against Job was: his wrath 
dled, because he juste au self 
ther ‘than God. 3 Also. 
friends was his wrath kind 
they had found no answer, anc 


_ Elihu saw that there was no answer 
in the mouth of these three men, then 
_ his wrath was kindled. 


Usually youngmenarethe disputantsand 


_ old menthe moderators ; but here, whenold 
_ men werethedisputants, as arebuketothem 
_ for their unbecoming heat, a young man is 


raised up to be the moderator. Divers of 


Lae 


the imputation of unrighteousness 1n afflict. 
ing him, as if he were more concerned for 
his own honour than for God’s ; whereas he 
should, in the first place, have justified God 
and cleared his glory, and then he might well 
enough have left. his. own reputation to shift 
for itself. Note, A gracious heart is jealous 
for the honour of God, and cannot but be an- 
gry when that is neglected or postponed, or 
when any injury is done it. Nor is it any 
breach of. the law of meekness to. be angry 
at our friends when they are offensive to God. 


 Thevadibrtes of Witt, — 
afflicted than to clear Ged from — 


Job’sfriends were'present,thatcametovisit | Get thee behind me, Satan, says Christ to Si- 

_ himand toreceive instruction. Nowhere | mon. Elihu owned Job to be a good man, 
we have, | and yet would not say as he said when he 
I. The reason why his three friends were | thought lhe said amiss: it is too great acom- 
now silent. ‘They ceased to answer him, and | plimentto our friends not to tell them of their 

~ Tet him ‘have his saying, because he was | faults. (2.) He was angry at his friends be- 
righteous in kis own eyes: "This was the rea-| cause he thought they had not conducted 
son they gave why they’said’no more, because | themselves so charitably towards Job as they 


it was tono purpose'to argue with a man that 
was so opinionative, v. 1. Those that are self- 
conceited are indeed hard to be wrought | 
upon ; there is more hope of a fool (a fool of | 
Goil’s making) than of those who are fools | 
of their own making, Prov. xxvi. 12. But 
they did not judgefairly concerning Job: he | 
was really righteous before God, and not | 
righteous in his own eyes only ; so that it 
was only to save their own credit that they | 
made this the reason of their silence, as pee- 
vish disputants commonly do when they find 
themselves run a-ground and are not willing 
to own themselves unable to make their part 


II. The reasons why Elihu, thefourth, now 
spoke. His name Elihu signifies My God is 
ke. ‘They had’ all tried in vain to convince 
Job, but my God is he'that can and will do 


_ it, and did it at last: he'only'can open the 


understanding. He is said to be a Buzite, 
from Buz, Nahor’s' second son (Gen. xxii. 
21), and of the kindred of Ram, that is, Aram 
(so'some), whence the Syrians or Aramites 


21. Of the kindred of Abram; so the Chal- 
dee-paraphrase, supposing him to be first 


 ealled Ram—high, then Abram—a high father, 


and lastly Adrakam—the high father of a mul- 
titude. Elihu was not so well known as the 


rest, and therefore is more particularly de- 


seribed thus. 

1. Elihu spoke because he was angry and 
thought he had’ good cause to be so. When 
he had made his observations upon the 
dispute he did not'go away and calumniate 
the-disputants, striking them secretly witha 


_ malicious censorious tongue, butwhat he had 


to say he would say before their’ faces, that 
they might vindicate themselves if they could. 
(1) Hewasangry at Job, because he thought 
he did not speak so reverently of God as he 
ought to have done; and that was too true 
(~. 2): He justified himself more than God, 


descended and were denominated, Gen. xxii: 
thatis, took more careand pains to = 


_ selffrom the imputation of unrighteousness 


| ought to havedone (v. 3): They hud found 


no. answer, and-yet had condemned Job. They, 
had adjudged him to bea hypocrite, a wicked 
man, and would not recede from that sen- 
tenceconcermng him; andyet they could not 
prove him so, ner disprove the evidences 
he produced of his integrity. They could 
not make good. the premises, and yet held 
fast the conclusion. They had no reply to 
make to his arguments, and yet they would 
not yield; but, right or wreng, would run 
him down; and. thisiwas not fair. Seldom 
is a quarrel. begun, and more seldom is a 
quarrel carried on to the length that this was, 
in which there is not a fault on both sides: 
Elihu, as became a moderator, took part 
with neither, but was equally displeased with 
the mistakes and mismanagement of both. 
Those that in good’ earnest seek for truth 
must thus be impartial in their judgments 
concerning the contenders, and) not reject 
what is true and good on either side for the 
sake of what is amiss, nor approve or defend 
what is amiss for the sake’of whats true and 
good, but must learn’to separate between’the 
precious and the vile. 

2. Elihu spoke because He*thought thatit 
was time to speak, and that’now, at length, 
it had’ come'to his turn): 4,5. (1.) Hehad 
waited on Job’s'speeches, had*patiently heard 
hin. out, until the words of Job»were ended: 
(2.) He had-waited on his friends’ silence; so 
that, as he would not interrupt him;.so he 
would not prevent them, not’ because they 
were wiser than he, but’ because they were 
older than’ he, and therefore it-was expected 
by the company: that they shouldispeak first; 
and' Elihu was very modest,’ and’ would: by 
no means offer'to ‘abridge them‘of their’ pri- 
vilege. Some certain: rules: of precedercy 
must be observed, for’ the keeping. of: order. 
Though inward ‘real honour will-attend true 
wisdom and worth, yet,.since*every man will 
think himself or his: friemd: the wisest! and 
‘worthiest, this canafford ‘no! certain rule for 
the outward‘ceremonial honour, which there. 
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Character of Elihu. 
fore must attend seniority either of age or 
office; and this respect the seniors may the 
better require because they paid it when they 
were juniors, and the juniors may the better 
pay because they shail have it when they 
come to be seniors. 


6 And Elihu the son of Barachel 
the Buzite answered and said, I am 
young, and ye are very old; where- 
fore I was afraid, and durst not show 
you mine opinion. 7 I said, Days 
should speak, and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom. 8 But éhere is 
a spirit in man: and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing. 9 Great men are not always 
wise: neither do the aged understand 
judgment. 10 Therefore I said, Hearken 
to me; I also will show mine opi- 
nion. 11 Behold, I waited for your 
words; I gave ear to your reasons, 
whilst ye searched out what to say. 
12 Yea, I attended unto you, and, be- 
hold, there was none of you that con- 
vinced Job, or that answered his 
words: 13 Lest ye should say, We 
have found out wisdom : God thrust- 
eth him down, not man. 14 Now he 
hath not directed Ais words against 
me: neither will I answer him with 


your speeches. 

Elihu here appears to have been, 

I. A man of great modesty and humility. 
Though a young man, and a man of abilities, 
yet not pert, and confident, and assuming : 
his face shone, and, like Moses, he did not 
know it, which made it shine so much the 
brighter.. Let it be observed by all, espe- 
cially by young people, as worthy their imi- 
tation, 1. What a diffidence he had of him- 
self and of his own judgment (v. 6): “Jam 
young, and therefore I was afraid, and durst 
not show you my opinion, for fear I should 
either prove mistaken or do that which was 
unbecoming me.” He was so observant of 
all that- passed, and applied his. mind so 
closely to what he heard, that he had formed 
in himself a judgment of it. He neither 
neglected it as foreign, nor declined it as in- 
tricate; but how clear soever the matter 
was to himself, he was afraid to deliver his 
mind upon it, because he differed in his sen- 
timents from those that were older than he. 
Note, It becomes us to be suspicious of our 
own judgment in matters of doubtful dis- 
putation, to be swift to hear the sentiments 
of others and slow to speak our own, espe- 
cially when we go contrary to the judgment 
of those for whom, upon the score of their 
learning and piety, we justly have a venera- 
tion. 2. What a deference he paid to his 


seniors, and what 
from them, (v.7): Is 
Note, Age and experienc 
advantage in judging of 

furnish a man with so much 


with, which is a good re 
should take pains both to learn thems 
and to teach others (else the advantag 
their age are a reproach to them), and 
young people should attend on their inst 
tions. It is good lodging with an old 
ciple, Acts xxi. 16; Tit. 11.4. Elihu’s 
desty appeared in the patient attentio 
gave to what his seniors said, v. 11, 12. 
waited for their words as one that expe 
much from them, agreeably to the opin 
he had of these grave men. He gave ear 
their reasons, that he might take their mea 
ing, and fully understand what was the drift 
of their discourse and what the force of their 
arguments. He attended to them with dili- 
gence and care, and this, (1.) ‘Though they 
were slow, and took up a great deal of time 
in searching out what to say. Though th 
had often to seek fo> matter and wor 
paused and hesitated, and were unready a 
their work, yet he overlooked that, and gave 
ear to their reasons, which, if really co 
vincing, he would not think the less so 
the disadvantages of the delivery of t 
(2.), Though they trifled and made not 
of it, though none of them answered J 
words nor said what was proper to conyin 
him, yet he attended to them, in hopes th 
would bring it to some head av last. 
must often be willing to hear what we do 
like, else we cannot prove all things. 
patient attendance on their discourses he 
pleads, [1.] As that which entitled him to a 
liberty of speech in his turn and empowered 
him to require their attention. Hane ven 
petimusque damusque vicissim—This lib 
we mutually ullow and ask.. Those that h 
heard may speak, and those that have lear: 
may teach... [2.] As that which enabled h 
to pass a judgment upon what they had 
He had observed what they aimed at, a 
therefore knew what to say to it.) Let us 
thoroughly apprized of the sentiments of 
brethren before we censure them ; ; for he 
answers a matter before he hears it, or whi 
he has heard it only by halves, it is folly 
shame to him, and bespeaks him both im 
tinent and imperious. uid 
II. A man of great sense and courage, 
one that knew as well when and how to s 
as when and how to keep silence. Tho 
he had so much respect.to his friends as 
to interrupt them with his speaking, yet I 
had so much regard to truth and justi 
better friends) as not to betray them 
silence. He boldly pleads, 
1. ‘That man is a rational creatur 
therefore that every man has for hims 
judgment of discretion and ought to 
‘ ont 


ve 
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a liberty of Spceli 3 in his turn. 
ey s the same that Job did (ch. xii. 3, But 
Ihave understanding as well as you) when he 
_ says (v. 8), But there is a spirit in man; only 
he expresses it a little more modestly, that 
~ one man has understanding as well as another, 
and no man can pretend to have the mono- 
1 ae of reason or to engross all the trade of 
- it. Had he meant I have revelation as well 
as you (as some understand it), he must have 
proved it; but, if he meant only I have reason 
as well as you, they cannot deny it, for it is 
_ every man’s honour, and it is no presump- 
_ fion to claim it, nor could they gainsay his 
inference from/it (v.10): Therefore hearken to 
me. Learn here, (1.) That the soul is a spirit, 
_ neither material itself nor dependent upon 
matter, but capable of conversing with things 
spiritual, which are not the objects of sense. 
(2.) It is an understanding spirit. It is able to 
discover and receive truth, to discourse and 
reason upon it, and to direct and rule ac- 
_ cordingly. (3.) This understanding spirit is 
_ imeyery man; it is the light that lighteth every 
man, Johni. 9. (4.) It is the inspiration of the 
_ Almighty that gives us this understanding 
~ spirit; for he is the Father of spirits and 
fountain of understanding. See Gen. ii. 7; 
Keel. xii. 7; Zech. xii. 1. 

2. That those who are advanced above 
others in grandeur and gravity do not always 
proporuonsbly go beyond them in knowledge 
and wisdom ( (v. 9): Great men are not always 
wise; it isa pity but they were, for then they 
would never do hurt with their greatness and 
would do so much the more good with their 
wisdom. Men should be preferred for their 
wisdom, and those that are in honour and 
power have most need of wisdom and have 

_ the greatest opportunity of improving in it; 
and yet it does not follow that great men are 
always wise, and therefore it is folly to sub- 
scribe to the dictates of any with an implicit 

_ faith. The aged do not always understand 

_ judgment; even they may be mistaken, and 
_ therefore must not expect to bring every 
_ thought into obedience to them: nay, there- 
- fore they must not takeit as an affront to be 

Se acintrodcted, but rather take it as a kindness 
to be instructed, by their juniors: Therefore 
~ I said, hearken to me, v.10. We must be 

_ willing to hear reason from those that are 

_ every-way inferior to us, and to yield to it. 

He that has a good eye can see further upon 

level ground than he that is purblind can 

_ from the top of the highest mountain. Better 

ts a poor and wise child than an old and foolish 

ring, Eccl. iv. 13. 

_ _ 3. That it was requisite for something to 

_ be said, for the setting of this controversy in 

a true light, which, by all that had hitherto 

been said, was but rendered more intricate 

« ‘and perplexed (v. 13): “I must speak, lest 

you should say, We have found out wisdom, 
lest you should think your argument against 

_ Job conclusive and irrefragable, and that 

Job cannot be convinced and humbled by 
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| in a better manner than it had hitherto been 
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any hte argument than this of yours, that 


God casteth him down and not man, that it 
appears by his extraordinary afflictions that 
God is his enemy, and therefore he is cer- 
tainly a wicked man. I must show you that 
this is a false hypothesis and that Job may 
be convinced without maintaining it.” Or, 
“Lest you should think you have found out = 
the wisest way, to reason no more with him, 
but leave it to God to thrust him down.” It 
is time to speak when we hear errors ad- 
vanced and disputed for, especially under 
pretence of supporting the cause of God 
With them. It is time to speak when God’s 
judgments are vouched for the patronising 
of men’s pride and passion and their unjust 
uncharitable censures of their brethren; then 
we must speak on God’s behalf. 

4. That he had something new to offer, 
and would endeavour to manage the dispute 
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managed, v. 14. He thinks he may expect © 
a favourable hearing; for, (1.) He will not 
reply to Job’s protestations of his integrity, 
but allows the truth of them, and therefore 
does not interpose as his enemy: “ He hath 
not directed his words against me. I have 
nothing to say against the main scope of his 
discourse, nor do [ differ from his principles. 
I have only a gentle reproof to give him for 
his passionate expressions.” (2.) He will not 
repeat their arguments, nor go upon their 
principles: “* Nezther will I answer him with 
your speeckes—not with the same matter, for 
should I only say what has been said [ might 
justly be silenced as. impertinent,—nor in the 
same manner; I will not be guilty of that’ 
peevishness towards him myself which I dis- 
like in you.” The controversy that has al- 
ready been fully handled a wise man will let 
alone, unless he can amend and improve 
what has been done; why should he actum™ 
agere—do that which has been done already ? 
15 They were amazed, they an- 
swered no more: they left off speak- 
ing. 16 When I had waited, (for they 
spake not, but stood still, and answer- 
ed no more;) 17 FI said, I will answer 
also my part, I also will show mine © 
opinion. 18 For I am full of matter, 
the spirit within me constraineth me. 
19 Behold, my belly is as wine which : 
hath no vent; it is ready toburstlike 
new bottles. 20 I will speak, that I 
may be refreshed : I will open my lips 
and answer. 21 Let me not, I pray 
you, accept_any man’s person, neither 
let me give flattering titles unto man. 
22 For I know not to give flattering 
titles; in so doing my maker would 
soon take me away. 
Three things here apologize for Elihu’s 
interposing as he does in this controversy 
40—IlI. 
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break in upon any of the managers on either 
side: They were amazed (v.15); they stood 
still, and answered no more, v. 16. ‘They not 
only left off speaking themselves, but they 
stood still, to hear if any of the company 
would speak their minds, so that (as we say) 
he had room and fair play given him. They 
seemed not fully satisfied themselves with 
what they had said, else they would have ad- 
journed the court, and not have stood still, 
expecting what might further be offered. And 
therefore I said (v. 17), “ I will answer also my 
part. I cannot pretend to give a definitive 
sentence; no, the judgment is the Lord’s, 
and by him it must be determined who is in 
the right and who is in the wrong; but, since 
you have each of you shown your opinion, I 
also will show mine, and let it take its fate 
with the rest.” When what is offered, even 
by the meanest, is offered thus modestly, it is 
a pity but. it should be fairly heard and con- 
sidered. [see no inconvenience in suppos- 
ing that Elihu here discovers himself to be 
the penman of this book, and that he here 
writes as an historian, relating the matter of 
fact, that, after he had bespoken their at- 
tention in the foregoing verses, they were 
amazed, they left off whispering among them- 
selves, did not gainsay the liberty of speech 
he desired, but stood still to hear what he 
would say, being much surprised at the ad- 
mirable mixture of boldness and modesty 
that appeared in his preface. zi 

2. That he was uneasy, and even in pain, 
to be delivered of his thoughts upon this 
matter. They must give him leave to speak, 
for he cannot forbear ; while he is musing the 
fire burns (Ps. xxxix. 3), shut up in his bones, 
as the prophet speaks, Jer. xx. 9. Never did 
nurse, when her breasts were gorged, so long 
to have them drawn as Elihu did to deliver 
his mind concerning Job’s case, v. 18—20. 
lf any of the disputants had hit that which 
he thought was the right joint, he would 
contentedly have been silent; but, when he 
thought they all missed it, he was eager to 
be trying his hand at it. He pleads, (1.) 
That he had a great deal to say: “ I am 
full of matter, having carefully attended to 
all that has hitherto been said, and made my 
own reflections upon it. When aged men are 
drawn dry, and have spent their stock, in 
discoursing of the divine Providence, God'can 


raise up others, even young men, and fill | flattering lips, Ps. xii. 3. The more cl 


them with matter for the edifying of his 
-hurch ; for it is a subject that can never be 
exhausted, though those that speak upon it, 
may. (2.) That he was under a necessity of 
saying it: ‘‘The spirit within me not only 
instructs me what to say, but puts me on to 
say it; so that if I have not vent (sucha 
ferment are my thoughts in) I shall burst like 
bottles of new wine when it is working,” v. 
19. See what a great grief it is toa good 


canvassed by such | 

acute and learned disputants :— ete : 
1. That the stage was clear, and he did not | heaven, and would speak 

the good of others, but h 
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it would be an ease and 
to deliver his mind (w. 20): I 
I may be refreshed, not only 
eased of the pain of stifling 
that I ha have the pleasure of en 
according to my place and capa 
good. It is a great aerate 
man to have liberty to speak for the glo 
God and the edification of others. 
3. That he was resolved to speak, with 
all possible freedom and sincerity, what he 
thought was true, not what he thought would 
please (v. 21, 22): “ Let me not accept any 
man’s person, as partial judges do, that aim 
to enrich themselves, not to do justice. I 
am resolved to flatter no man.” He wo 
not speak otherwise than he thought, eith 
(1.) In compassion to Job, because he wa 
poor and in affliction, would not make his’ 
case better than he really took it to be, for 
fear of increasing his grief; “‘ but, let him 
bear it as he can, he shall be told the truth.” - 
Those that are in affliction must not be 
tered, but dealt faithfully with. When’ 
ble is upon any it is foolish pity to : 
sin upon them too (Lev. xix. 17), for that 
the worst addition that can be to their trot 
ble. Thou shalt not countenance, any mora 
than discountenance, a poor man in his cause 
(Exod. xxiii. 3), nor regard a sad look any 
more than a big look, so as, for the sake of 
it, to pervert justice, for that is acceptin 
persons. Or, (2.) In compliment to Job’s 
friends, because they were in prosperity and 
reputation. Let them not expect that he 
should say as they said, any further than he 
was convinced that they say right, nor ap-— 
plaud their dictates for the sake of their dig- — 
nities. No, though Elihu is a young m 
and upon his preferment, he will not diss 
ble truth to court the favour of great mé 
It is a good resolution he has taken up 
know not to give flattering titles to men 
never used myself to flattering language; 
and it is a good reason he gives for that re- 
solution—In so doing my Maker would soon 
takeme away. It is good to keep ourselves in 
awe with a holy fear of God’s judgments. He 
that made us will take us away in his wrath 
if we do not conduct ourselves as we should. 
He hates all dissimulation and flattery, and 
will soon put lying lips to silence and cut off 


we eye the majesty of God as our Makei 
the more we dread his wrath and justice, 
less danger shall we be in of a sinful fearing 
or flattering of men. ot a ee 
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Pompous prefaces, like the teeming mountain, often int 
poor performances; but Elihu’s discourse here does no 
point the expectations which his preface had raised. It is: 
stantial, and lively, and very much to the purpase. 
the foregoing chapter, said what he had to say to Jobs 
friends; and now he comes up close to Job himself ana di 
his speech to him, 1. He bespeaks Job’s favourable 
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hould say, and desires he would take him for that 


. he had so often wished for, that would plead with 
_ ham, and receive his plea on God’s behalf, ver. 1—7. Ll. He 
does, in God’s name, bring an action against him, for words 


which he had spoken, in the heat of disputation, reflecting upon 
God as dealing hardly with him, ver.S—1l. LI. He endeavours 


. 


him of his fault and folly herein, by showing him, 
ign dominion over man, ver. 12,13. 2. The care 
of man, and the various ways and means he uses to 
good, which we have reason to think he designs 
lays bodily afflictions upon him, ver. 14. (1.) Job had 
» sometimes complained of unquiet dreams, ch. vii. 14. ‘“* Why,” 
says Elihu, “God sometimes speaks conviction and instruction 
» to men by such dreams,” ver. 15—18. (2.) Job had especially 
_ complained of his sicknesses and pains; and, as to these, he 
shows largely that they were so far from being tokens of God’s 
"wrath, as Job took them, or evidences of Job’s hypocrisy, as his 
friends took them, that they were really wise and gracious me- 
thods, which divine grace took for the increase of his acqnaint- 
_ amce with God, to work patience, experience, and hope, ver. 
19—30. Aad, lastly, he concludes with a request to Job, either 
to answer him or give him leave to go on, ver. 31—38. 


HEREFORE, Job, I pray thee, 
hear my speeches, and hearken 

_toall my words. 2 Behold, now I have 
‘opened my mouth, my tongue hath 
spoken in my mouth. 3 My words 
_ shall be of the uprightness of my 
_ heart: and my lips shall utter know- 
a 
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_ ledge clearly. 4 The Spirit of God 
_ hath made me, and the breath of the 
_ Almighty hath given me life. 5 If thou 
' canst answer me, set thy words in 
_ order before me, stand up. 6 Behold, 
_ lam according to thy wish in God’s 
stead: I also am formed out of the 
clay. 7 Behold, my terror shall not 
make thee afraid, neither shall my 
_ hand be heavy upon thee. 
_ Several arguments Elihu here uses io per- 
suade Job not only to give him a patient 
hearing, but to believe that he designed him 
_ a good office, and to take it kindly, and he 
_ willing to receive the instructions he was 
now about to give him. Let Job consider, 
1. That Elihu does not join with his three 
_ frends agamst him. He has, in the fore- 
_ going chapter, declared his dislike of their 
_ proceedings, disclaimed their hypothesis, and 
quite set aside the method they took of heal- 
ing Job. “ Wherefore, Job, I pray thee, hear my 
speech, v. 1. They were allin the same song, 
“all spoke in the same strain; but I am trying 
a new way, therefore hearken to all my words, 
and not to some of them only ;”’ for we cannot 
judge of a discourse unless we take it entire 
and hearken to it all. 2. That he intended to 
make a solemn business of it, not to put ina 
word by the by, or give a short repartee, to 
~ show his wit: after long silence he opened his 
_ mouth (~. 2), with deliberation and design. 
- Upon mature’ consideration he had already 
_ begun to speak, and was prepared to go onif 
_ Job would encourage him by his attention. 
_ 3. That he was resolved to speak as he thought 
and not otherwise (v. 3): My words shall be 
of the uprightness of my heart, the genuine 
_ product of my convictions and sentiments.” 
_ There was reason to suspect that Job’s three 
friends did not think, in their consciences, 
_ that Job was so bad a man as they had m 
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their hypothesis, represented him to be; and 
that was not fair. _ It is a base thing to con- 
demn those with our tongues, to serve a turn, 
whom at the same time we cannot but in our 
consciences think well of. Elihu is an honest 
man, and scorns to doso. 4. That what he 
said should be easy, and not dark and hard 
to be understood: My lips shall utter know- 
ledge clearly. Job shall readily comprehend 
his meaning, and perceive what he aims at. 
Those that speak of the things of God should 
carefully avoid all obscurity and perplexed- 
ness both of notion and expression, and 
speak as plainly and clearly as they can; for 
by that it will appear that they do themselves 
understand what they speak of, that they 
mean honestly, and design the edification of 
those they speak to. 5. That he would, in 
his discourse, make the best use he could of 
the reason and understanding God had given 
him, that life, that rational soul which he 
received from the Spirit of God and the breath 
of the Almighty, v. 4. He owns himself unfit 
to enter into the lists with his seniors, yet he 
desires they will not despise his youth, for that 
| he is God’s workmanship as well as they, made 
| by the same hand, endued with the same no- 
ble powers and faculties, and designed for the 
same great end; and therefore why may not 
the God that made him make use of him as 
an instrument of good to Job? With this 
| consideration also we should quicken our- 
| selves (and perhaps Elihu made-that use of 
| it) to do good in our places according to our 
capacity. God has made us, and given us 
life, and therefore we should study to use 
our life to some good purpose, to spend it ir 
glorifying God and serving our generation 
according to his will, that we may answer the 
|end of our creation and it may not be said 
that we were made in vain. 6. That he would 
be very willing to hear what Job could ob- 
ject agamst what he had to say (©. 5) “ If 
thou canst, answer me. Vf thou hast so much 
strength and spirit left thee, and art not quite 
spent with the distemper and the dispute, 
set thy words in order, and they shall have 
their due consideration.” ‘Those that can 
speak reason will hear reason. “7. That he 
had often wished for one that would appear 
for God, with whom he might freely expos- 
tulate, and to whom, as arbitrator, he might 
refer the matter, and such a one Elihu would 
be (v. 6): Iam, according to thy wish, in God’s 
stead. How pathetically had Job wished (ch. 
xvi. 21), O that one might plead for a man 
with God! and (ch. xxiii. 3), O that I knew 
where I might find him! Only he would make 
it his bargain that his dread should not make 
him afraid, ch. xiii. 21. “Now,” says Elihu, 
“look upon me, for this once, as in God’ 
stead. I will undertake to plead his cause 
with thee and to show thee’ wherein thor 
hast affronted. him and what he has against 
thee ; and what appeals or complaints thou 
hast to make to God make them to me.” § 
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well as thou.” Job had urged this with God 
as a reason why he should not bear hard 
upon him (ch. x. 9), Remember that thou hast 
made me asthe clay. “1,” says Elihu, “am 
formed out of the clay as well as thou,” 
formed of the same clay, so some read it. It 
is good for us all to consider that we are 
formed out of the clay; and well for us it is 
that those who are to us in God’s stead are 
so, that he speaks to us by men like ourselves, 
according to Israel’s wish upon a full trial, 
Deut. v. 24. God has wisely deposited the 
treasure in earthen vessels like ourselves, 
2 Cor. iv. 7. 9. That he would have no rea- 
son to be frightened at the assault he made 
upon him (wv. 7): ‘‘ My terror shall not make 
thee afraid,” (1.)“ As thy friends have done 
with their arguings. I will not reproach thee 
as they have done, nor draw up such a heavy 
charge against thee, Nor,” (2.) “As God 
would do if he should appear to reason with 
thee. J stand upon the same level with thee, 
and am made of the same mould, and there- 
fore cannot: impose that terror upon thee 
which thou mayest justly dread from the ap- 
pearance of the divine Majesty.” If we would 
rightly convince men, it must be by reason, not 
by terror, by fair arguing, not by aheavy hand. 

‘8 Surely thou hast spoken in mine 
hearing, and I have heard the voice of 
thy words, sayiny, 9 1am clean with- 
out transgression, I am innocent ; nei- 
ther is there iniquity in me. 10 Be- 
hold, he findeth occasions against me, 
he counteth me for his enemy, 11 He 
putteth my feet in the stocks, he 
marketh all my paths. 12 Behold, in 
this thou art not just: I will answer 
thee, that God is greater than man. 
13 Why dost thou strive against him? 
for he giveth not account of any of 


his matters. 

In these verses, 

I. Elihu particularly cnarges Job with 
some indecent expressions that had dropped 
from him, reflecting upon the justice and 
goodness of Ged in his dealings with him. 
He does not ground the charge upon report, 
but was himself an ear-witness of what he 
here reproves him for (. 8): “ Thou hast 
spoken it in my hearing, and in the hearing 
of all this company.” He had it not at se- 
cond hand; if so, he would have hoped it 
was not so bad as it was represented. He did 
not hear it from Job in private conversation, 
for then he would not have been so ill-bred 
as to repeat it thus publicly; but Job had 
said it openly, and therefore it was fit he 
should be openly reproved for it. Those that 
sin before all rebuke before all. When we 
near any thing said that tends to God's dis- 
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our hearing we are con 


‘righteousness I hold fast, and the 
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you are my witnesses, : 
front the accuser. 1. 


Iam clean without transyression. 
said this totidem verbis—in so ma 
nay, he had owned himself to have sin: 
to be impure before God; but he ha 
said, Thou knowest that I am not wic 


which Elihu might ground this char 
was true that Job was a perfect and 
right man and not such a one as his 
had represented him; but he ought 
have insisted so much upon it, as if God ha 
therefore done him wrong in afilicting } 
Yet, it should seem, Elihu did not deal fairl 
in charging Job with saying that he 
clean and innocent from all transg 
when he only pleaded that he was up: 
and innocent from the great transgress 
But those that speak passionately and 
warily must thank themselves if they be 
understood; they should have taken 
care. 2. He had represented God as 
in marking what he did amiss and 1 
all advantages against him (v. 10, 11), as 
he sought opportunity to pick quarrels 
him. He jfindeth oceasions against me, w 
supposes seeking them. ‘lo this purport 
had spoken, ch. xiv. 16,17, Dost thou no 
watch over my sin? He eounteth me for h 
enemy ; so he had expressly said, ch. xiii. 24 
xix. 11. “ He putteth my feet in the 
that, as I cannot contend with him, so 
not be able to flee from him;” this he 
said, ch. xiii. 27. He marketh all my pa 
so he had said, ch. xili. 27. ~ net 
IJ. He endeavours to convince him th 
he had spoken amiss in speaking thus, and 
that he ought to humble himself before G 
for it, and by repentance to unsay it (v. 
Behold, in this thou art not just. Heri 
art not in the right, so some read it. 5 
difference between the charge which 
exhibited against Job and that whic 
preferred against him by his other fr 
they would not own that he was just 
but Elihu only says, “ In this, in saying 
thou art not just.” 1. “Thou dost not 
justly with God.” To be just is to r 
to all their due; now we do not render to 
his due, nor are we just to him, if we 
acknowledge his equity and kindness 
the dispensations of his providence towai 
us, that he is righteous in all his ways, a I 
that, however it be, yethe is good. 2. “Thor 
dost not speak the language of a righ 
man. Ido not deny but thou art such 
but in this thou dost not make it to appe 
Many that are just yet, in some pai 
instances, do not speak and act like 
selves; and as, on the one hand, we m 
fail to tell even a good man wherein he 
takes and does amiss, nor flatter him 
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_ errors and passions, for in that we are not 
_ kind, so on the other hand we must not draw 
_ men’s characters, nor pass a~ judgment on 
_ them, from one instance, or some few mis- 
_ placed words, for in that we are not just. 
_ In many things we ail offend, and therefore 
_ must becandid in our censures. Two things 

Elihu proposes to Job’s consideration, to 
_ convince him that he had said amiss :—(1.) 

_ That God is infinitely above us, and thcre- 
_ fore it is madness to contend with him; for 
_ if he plead against us with his great power 

we cannot stand before him. I will answer 
thee, says Elihu, in one word, which carries 

_ its own evidence along with it, That God is 

_ greater than man; no doubt he is, infinitely 

greater. Between God and man there is no 

_ proportion. Job had himself said a great 

deal, and admirably well, concerning the 
greatness of God, his irresistible power and 
incontestable sovereignty, his terrible majesty 
_ and unsearchableimmensity. ‘“ Now,” said 
- Elihu, “do but consider what thou thyself 
hast said concerning the greatness of God, 
and apply it to thyself; if he is greater than 
man, he is greater than thou, and thou wilt 

_ see reason enough to repent of these ill- 
_ natured, ill-favoured, reflections upon him, 

¥ and to blush at thy folly, and tremble to 
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think of thy own presumption.” Note, There 

is enough in this one plain unquestionable 

_ truth, That God is greater than man, if duly 
__ improved, for ever to put to silence and to 
shame all our complaints of his providence 
and our exceptions against his dealings with 
_ us. He is not only more wise and powerful 
_ than we are, and therefore it is to no pur- 
_ pose to contend with him who will be too 
hard for us, but more holy, just, and good, 
_ for these are the transcendent glories and 
- exceellencies of the divine nature; in these 
_ God is greater than man, and therefore it is 
' absurd and unreasonable to find fault with 
him, for he is certainly in the right. (2.) 
_- That God is not accountable to us (v. 13): 
Why dost thou strive against him? Those 
that complain of God strive against him, im- 
_ plead him, impeach him, bring an action 
against him. And why do they do so? For 
what cause? To what purpose? Note, It is 
an unreasonable thing for us, weak, foolish, 
sinful, creatures, to strive with a God of in- 
finite wisdom, power, and goodness. Woe 
to the clay that strives with the potter; for 
he gives no account of any of his matters. 
He is under no obligation to show us a rca- 

~ son for what he does, neither to tell us what 
he designs to do (in what method, at what 
time, by what instruments) nor to tell us 

_ whyhe deals thus with us. He is not bound 
_ either to justify his own proceedings or to 
E satisfy our demands and enquiries; his judg- 
ments will certainly justify themselves. If 
we do not satisfy ourselves in them, it is our 
own fault. It is therefore daring impiety 
for us to arraign God at our bar, or chal- 

_ lenge him to show cause for what he doeth, 
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to say unto nim, What doest thou ? or, Why 


doest thou so? He gives not account of all his’ 


matters (so some read it); he reveals as much 
as itis fit for us to know, as follows here 
(v. 14), but still there are secret things, which 
belong not to us, which it is not for us to 
pry into. 

14 For God speaketh once, yea 
twice, yet man perceiveth it not. 15 
In a dream, in a vision of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth upon men, in 
slumberings upon the bed; 16 Then 
he openeth the ears of men, and seal- 
eth their instruction, 17 That he may 


hide pride from man. 18 He keepeth 
back his soul from the pit, and his life- 
from perishing by the sword. 


Job had complained that God kept him 
wholly in the dark concerning the meaning 
of his dealings with him, and therefore con- 
cluded he dealt with him as his enemy. 
“No,” says Elihu, “he speaks to you, but 
you do not perceive him; so that the fault 
is yours, not his; and he is designing your 
real good even in those dispensations which 
you put this harsh construction upon.” Oh- 
serve in general, 1. What a friend God is to 
our welfare: He speaketh to us once, yea, 
twice, v. 14. It is a teken of his favour 
that, notwithstanding the distance and quarrel 
between us and him, yet he is pleased ta 
speak to us. It is an evidence of his gra- 
cious design that he is pleased to speak to 
us of our own concerns, to show us what is 
our duty and what our interest, what he re- 
quires of us and what we may expect from 
him, to tell us of our faults and warn us of 
our danger, to show us the way and to lead 
us in it. This he does once, yea, twice, that 
'is, again and again; when one warning is 
neglected he gives another, not willing that 
any should perish. Precept must be upon 
precept, and line upon line; it is so, that sin- 
ners may be left inexcusable. 2. What ene- 
mies we are to our own welfare: Man per- 
ceives it not, that is, he does not heed it or 
regard it, does not discern or understand it, 
is not aware that it is the voice of God, nor 
does he receive the things revealed, for they 
are foolishness to him; he stops his ear, 
stands in his own light, rejects the counsel 
of God against himself, and so is never the 
wiser, no not for the dictates of wisdom it- 
self. God speaks to us by conscience, by 
providences, and by ministers, of all which 
Elihu here discourses at large, to show Job 
that God was both telling him his mind and 
doing him a kindness, even now that he 
seemed to keep him in the dark and so treat 
him as a stranger, and to keep him in dis- 
tress and so treat him as anenemy. There 
was not then, that we know of, any divine 
revelation in writing, and therefore that is 
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withdraw man from his purpose, and 
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conversation of it. It is a good time for 
them to retire into their own hearts,and 


commune with them, when they are upon 


their beds, solitary and still, Ps. iv. 4. It is 
the time God takes for dealing personally 
with men. 1. When he sent angels, ex- 
traordinary messengers, on his errands, he 
commonly chose that time for the delivery 
of their messages, when by deep sleep fall- 
ing on men the bodily senses were all locked 
up and the mind more free to receive the 
immediate communications of divine light. 
Thus he made his mind known to the pro- 
phets by visions and dreams (Num. xii. 6); 
thus he warned Abimelech (Gen. xx. 3), La- 
ban (Gen. xxxi. 24), Joseph (Matt. i. 20); 
thus he made known to Pharaoh and Ne- 
buchadnezzar things that should come to 
pass hereafter. 2. When he stirred up con- 
science, that ordinary deputy of his, in the 
soul, to do its office, he took that oppor- 
tunity, either when deep sleep fell on men 
(for, though dreams mostly come from fancy, 
some may come from conscience) or in slum- 
herings, when men are between sleeping and 
vaking, reflecting at night upon the business 
of the foregoing day or projecting in the 
morning the business of the ensuing day ; 
then is a proper time for their hearts to re- 
proach them for what they have done ill 
and to admonish them what they should do. 
See Isa. xxx. 21. 

IJ. The power and force with which those 
admonitions come, v. 16... When God designs 
men’s good by the convictions and dictates 
of their own consciences, 1. He gives them ad- 
mission, and makes them to be heeded: Then 
he opens the ears of men, which were before 
shut against the voice of this charmer, Ps, 
lvili. 5. He opens the heart, as he opened 
Lydia’s, and so opens the ears. He takes 
away that which stopped the ear, so that the 
conviction finds or forces its way; nay, he 
works in the soul a submission to the regi- 
men of conscience and a compliance with its 
rules, for that follows upon God’s opening 
the ear, Isa.1.5. God has opened my ear, 
and I was not rebellious. 2. He gives them 
a lodgment in the heart and makes them to 
abide: He sealeth their instruction, that is, 
the instruction that is designed for them and 
is suited to them; this he makes their souls 
to receive the deep and lasting impression 
of, as the wax of the seal. When the heart 
is delivered into divine instructions, as into 
a mould, then the work is done. 

UL. The end and design of these admoni- 
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work, which is working for the wora 
the flesh, and may set him to work the 
of God. Many a man has been stopped 
the full career of a sinful pursuit by t 
sonable checks of his own conscience, 
ing, Do not this abominable thing which 
Lord hates. Particularly, God does, by 
means, hide pride from man, that is, 
those things from him which are the 
ter of his pride, and take his mind off 
dwelling upon them, by setting before hi 
what reason he has to be humble. That hi 
may take away pride from man (so some 
it), that he may pluck up that root of 
terness which is the cause of so much 
All those whom God has merey in s 
for he will humble and hide pride fi 
Pride makes people eager and resolute 
the prosecution of their purposes; they 
have their way, therefore God withdra’ 
them from their purposes, by mortifying th 
pride. 2. To keep men from ruin, v. 
While sinners are pursuing their evil 
poses, and indulging their pride, their s 
are hastening apace to the pit, to the sw 
to destruction, both in this world and th 
to come; but when God, by the admonition 
of conscience, withdraws them from sin, he 
thereby seeps back their souls from the pit, 
from the bottomless pit, and saves them from 
perishing by the sword of divine vengea 
so iniquity shall not be their ruin. That 
which turns.men from sin sayes them from 
hell, saves a soul from death, James v. 
See what a mercy it is to be under wae 
straints of an awakened conscience. Fa 
ful are the wounds, and kind are the bon 
of that friend, for by them the soul is 
from perishing eternally. sie 


19 He is chastened also with p 
upon his bed, and the multitude 
his bones with strong pain: 20 
that his life abhorreth bread, and his 
soul dainty meat. 21 His flesh is con= 
sumed away, that it cannot be seen 
and his bones thaé were not seen st 
out. 22 Yea, his soul draweth neai 
unto the grave, and his life to th 
stroyers. 23 If there be a messer 
with him, an interpreter, one am 
a thousand, to show unto man 
uprightness: 24 Then he is graci 
unto him, and saith, Deliver him 
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going down to the pit: I have f 
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_ aransom. 25 His flesh shall be fresher 

than a child’s: he shall return to the 
days of his youth: 26 He shall pray 
- unto God, and he will be favourable 
_ unto him: and he shall see his face 
_ with joy: for he will render unto man 
_ hisrighteousness. 27 He lookethupon 
men, and 7f any say, I have sinned, 
_ and perverted that which was right, 
_ and it profited me not; 28 He will 
_ deliver his soul from going into the 
_ pit, and his life shall see the light. 


' God has spoken once to sinners by their 
| own consciences, to keep them from the paths 
_ of the destroyer, but they perceive it not; they 
_ are not aware that the checks their own 
_ hearts give them in a sinful way are from 
_ God, but they are imputed to melancholy or 
_ the preciseness of their education; and there- 
fore God speaks twice; he speaks a second 
_ time, and tries another way to convince and 
_ reclaim sinners, and that is by providences, 
_afflietive and merciful (in which he speaks 
_ twice), and by the seasonable instructions of 
- good ministérs setting in with them. Job 
_ complained much of his diseases and judged 
1 by them that God was angry with him; his 
friends did so too: but Elihu shows that 
' they were all mistaken, for God often afflicts 
_ the body in love, and with gracious designs 
of good to the soul, as appears in the issue. 
This part of Elihu’s discourse will be of great 
use to us for the due improvement of sick- 
_ hess, in and by which God speaks to men. 
Here is, 
! I. The patient described in his extremity. 


See what work sickness makes (v. 19, &c.) 
when God sends it with commission. Do 
_ this, and it doeth it. 1. The sick man is full 
_ of pain all over him (v. 19): He is chastened 
_ with pain upon his bed, such pain as confines 
_ him to his bed, or so extreme the pain is 
_ that he can get no ease, no, not on his bed, 
where he would repose himself. Pain and 
_ sickness will turn a bed of down into a bed 
_ of thorns, on which he that used to sleep 
_ how tosses to and fro till the dawning of the 
_day. The case, as here put, is very bad. 
_ Pain is borne with more difficulty than sick- 
hess, and with that the patient here is chas- 
_ tened, not a dull heavy pain, but strong and 
acute; and frequently the stronger the pa- 
_ tient the stronger the pain, for the more san- 
 guine the complexion is the more violent, 
commonly, the disease is. It is not the 


_ smarting of the flesh that is complained of, 
but the aching of the bones. It is an inward 
rooted pain; and not only the bones of one 
limb, but the multitude of the bones, are thus 
chastened. See what frail, what vile bodies 
we have, which, though receiving no external 


hurt, may be thus pained from causes within 
themselves. See what work sin takes, what 
mischief it does. Pain is the fruit of sin; 
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yet, by the grace of God, the pain of the 
body 1s often made a means of good to the 
soul. 2. He has quite lost his appetite, the 
common effect of sickness (v. 20): His life 
abhorreth bread, the most necessary food, 
and dainty meat, which he most delighted in, 
and formerly relished with a great deal of 
pleasure. This is a good reason why we 
should not be desirous of dainties, because 
they are deceitful meat, Prov. xxiii. 3. We 
may be soon made as sick of them as we are 
now fond of them; and those who live in 
luxury when they are well, if ever they come, 
by reason of sickness, to loathe dainty meat, 
may, with grief and shame, read their sin in 
their punishment. Let us not inordinately 
love the taste of meat, for the time may come 
when we may even loathe the sight of meat, 
Ps. evii. 18. 3. He has become a perfect 
skeleton, nothing but skin and bones, v. 21. 
By sickness, perhaps a few days’ sickness, 
his flesh, which was fat, and fair, is consumed 
away, that it cannot be seen; it is strangely 
wasted and gone: and his bones, which were 
buried in flesh, now stick out; you may 
count his ribs, may tell all his bones. ‘The 
soul that is well nourished with the bread of 
life sickness will not make lean, but it soon 
makes a change in the body. 


* He who, before, had such a beauteous air, 
And, pampered with his ease, seemed plump ani fair 
Doth all his friends (amazing change!) surprise 
With pale lean cheeks and ghastly hollow eyes; 
His bones (a horrid sight) start through his skin, 
Which lay before, in flesh and fat, unseen.” 
Sir R. Buackmore 


4. He is given up for gone, and his life de- 
spaired of (v. 22): His soul draws near to the 
grave, that is, he has all the symptoms of 
death upon him, and in the apprehension of 
all about him, as well as in his own, he is a 
dying man. The pangs of death, here cailed 
the destroyers, are just ready to seize him; 
they compass him about, Ps, cxvi. 3. Per- 
haps it intimates the very dreadfui apprehen- 
sions which those have of death as a destroy- 
ing thing, when it stares them im the face, 
who, when i: was at a distance, made light 
of it. AJ] agree when it comes to the point, 
whatever they thought of it before, that it is 
a serious thing to die. 

II. The provision made for his instruction, 
in order to a sanctified use of his affliction, 
that, when God in that way speaks to man, — 
he may be heard and understood, and not 
speak in vain, v.23. He is happy #f there be 
a@ messenger with him to attend him in his 
sickness, to convince, counsel, and comfort 
him, an interpreter to expound the provi- 
dence and give him to understand the mean- 
ing of it, a man of wisdom that knows the 
yoice of the rod and its interpretation; for, 
when God speaks by afflictions, we are fre- 
quently so unversed in the language, that 
we have need of an interpreter, and it is well 
if we have such aone. ‘The advice and help 
of a good minister are as needful and season- 
able, and should be as acceptable, in sick- 
ness, as of a good physician, especially if he 
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be well skilled in the art of explaining and 
improving providences ; he is then one of a 
thousand, and to be valued accordingly. His 
business at such a time is to show unto man 
his uprightness, that is, God’s uprightness, 


that in faithfulness he afflicts him and does. 


him no wrong, which it is necessary to be 
convinced of in order to our making a due 
improvement of the affliction: or, rather, it 
may mean man’s uprightness, or rectitude. 
1. The uprightness thatis, If it appear that 
the sick person is truly pious, the interpreter 
will not do as Job’s friends had done, make 
it his business to prove him a hypocrite be- 
cause he is afflicted, but on the contrary will 
show him his uprightness, notwithstanding 
his afflictions, that he may take the comfort 
of it, and be easy, whatever the event is. 2. 
The uprightness, the reformation, that should 
be, in order to life and peace. When men 
are made to see the way of uprightness to be 
the only way, and a sure way to salvation, 
and to choose it, and walk in it accordingly, 
the work is done. 

III. God’s gracious acceptance of him, 
upon his repentance, v. 24. When he sees 
that the sick person is indeed convinced 
that sincere repentance, and that upright- 
ness which is gospel perfection, are his in- 
terest as well as duty, then he that waits to 
be gracious, and shows mercy upon the first 
indication of true repentance, is gracious unto 
him, and takes him into his favour and 
thoughts for good. Wherever God finds a 
gracious heart he will be found a gracious 
God; and, 1. He will give a gracious order 
for his discharge. He says, Deliver him 
(that is, let him be delivered) from going 
down to the pit, from that death which is the 
wages of sin. When afflictions have done 
their work.they shall be removed. When 


-we return to God in a way of duty he will 


return to us in a way of mercy. Those shall 
be delivered from going down to the pit who 
receive God’s messengers, and rightly under- 
stand his interpreters, so as to subscribe to 
his uprightness. 2. He will give a gracious 
reason for this order: I have found a ransom, 
or propitiation; Jesus Christ is that ransom, 
so Elihu calls him, as Job had called him his 
Redeemer, for he is both the purchaser and 
the price, the priest and the sacrifice; so 
high was the value put upon souls that no- 
thing less would redeem them, and so great 
the injury done by sin that nothing less 
would atone for it than the blood of the 
Son of God, who gave his life a ransom for 
many. ‘This is a ransom of God’s finding, a 
contrivance of Infinite Wisdom; we could 
never have found it ourselves, and the angels 
themselves could never have found it. It is 
the wisdom of God in a mystery, the hidden 
wisdom, and such an invention as is and will 
be the everlasting wonder of those princi- 
palities and powers that desire to look into 
it. Observe how God glories in the inven- 
tion here, évpnca, tvprea— I have found, I 


has done it.” 1 
IV. The recovery o 
upon. ‘Take away the « 
will cease. When the patient becomes a pi 
tent see what a blessed change follows. 
His body recovers its health, v.25. T 
is not always the consequence of a si 
man’s repentance and return to God, | 
sometimes it 1s; and recovery from sickn 
is a mercy indeed when it arises from ft 
remission of sin; then it is in love to th 
soul that the body is delivered from the pit 
corruption when God casts our sins behin 
his back, Isa. xxxviii. 17. That is the 
thod of a blessed recovery. -Son, be 9 
cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee; and 
Rise, take up thy bed, and walk, Matt. ix. 
So here, interest him in the ransom, 
then his flesh shall be fresher than a ch 
and there shall be no remains of his d 
per, but he shall return to the days 
youth, to the beauty and strength which hi 
had then. When the distemper that 
pressed nature is removed how strang 
does nature help itself, in which the pow 
and goodness of the God of nature must 
thankfully acknowledged! By such mercif 
providences as these, which afflictions g 
occasion for, God speaketh once, yea, t) 
to the children of men, letting them kno\ 
(if they would but perceive it) their depend 
ence upon him and his tender compassion 
them.. 2. His soul recovers its peace, v 
(1.) The patient, being a penitent, is a 
plicant, and has learned to pray. He knows 
God will be sought unto for his favours, 
and therefore he shall pray unto God, pr 
for pardon, pray for health. Is any 
flicted, any sick? Let him pray. When 
finds himself recovering he shall not 
think that prayer is no longer necessary, 
we need the grace of God as much for 
sanctifying of a mercy as for the san 
ing of an affliction. (2.) His prayers are ac 
cepted. God will be favourable to him, a 
be well pleased with him; his anger 
be turned away from him, and the li 
God’s countenance shall shine upon his sou 
and then it follows, (3.) That he has the con 
fort of communion with God. He shall n 
see the face of God, which before was I 
from him, and he shall see it with joy, 
what sight can be more reviving? See 
xxxiii. 10, As though I had seen the fa 
God. All true penitents rejoice more 
returns of God’s favour than in any in 
whatsoever of prosperity or pleasure 
6,7. (4.) He has a blessed tranqu 
mind, arising from the sense of his ju 
tion before God, who will render un 
man his righteousness. He shall rec 
atonement, that is, the comfort of 
v.11. Righteousness shall be impv 
him, and peace thereupon spoken, 
and gladness of which he shall then be 
to hear though he could not hear 
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e day of his affliction. God will now deal| The promise is general. If any humble him- 
with him as a righteous man, with whom it| self thus, whoever he be, [1.] He shall not 
shall be well. He shall. receive the blessing | come into condemnation, but be saved frore. 
from the Lord, even righteousness, Ps. xxiv.| the wrath tocome: He shall deliver his soul 
5. God shall give him grace to go and sin| from going into the pit, the pit of hell; ini- 
no more. Perhaps this may denote the re-| quity shall not be his ruin. [2.] He shall 
formation of his life after his recovery. As} be happy in everlasting life and joy: His 
he shall pray unto God, whom before he had | life shall see the light, that is, all good, in 
_ slighted, so he shall render to man his righte- | the vision and fruition of God. To obtain 
“ousness, whom before he had wronged, shall] this bliss, if the prophet had bidden us do 


make restitution, and for the future do justly. 
__ Y. The general rule which God will go by 
in dealing with the children of men inferred 
_ from this instance, v. 27, 28. As sick people, 
‘upon their submission, are restored, so all 
_ others that truly repent of their sins shall 

find mercy with God. See here, 1. What 
_ sin is, and what reason we have not fo sin. 

Would we know the nature of sin and the 
tmalignity of it? It is the perverting of that 
which is right; it isa most unjust unreasona- 
pe thing; it is the rebellion of the creature 
against the Creator, the usurped dominion 
pat the flesh over the spirit, and a contradic- 
tion to the eternal rules and reasons of good 

and evil. It is perverting the right ways of 
the Lord (Acts xiii. 10), and therefore the 
ways of sin are called crooked ways, Ps. cxxv. 
5. Would we know what is to be got by 
sin? It profiteth us not. The works of dark- 

aess are unfruitful works. When profit and 
Joss come to be balanced all the gains of sin, 
F put them all together, will come far short of 
countervailing the damage. All true peni- 
_ tents are ready to own this, and it is a mor- 
; tifying consideration. Rom. vi. 21, What 
fruit had you then in those things whereof you 
are now ashamed? 2. See what repentance 
is, and what reason we have to repent. Would 
“We approve ourselves true penitents? We 
_must then, witha broken and contrite heart, 


some great thing, would we not have done 
it? How much more when he only says 
unto us, Wash and be clean, confess and be 
pardoned, repent and be saved? 


29 Lo, all these things worketh 
God oftentimes with man, 30 To bring 
back his soul from the pit, to be en- 
lightened with the light of the living. 
31 Mark well, O Job, hearken unto 


32 If thou hast any thing to say, an- 
swer me: speak, for I desire to jus- 
tify thee. 33 If not, hearken unto me: 
hold thy peace, and I shall teach thee 
wisdom. : 

We have here the conciusion of this first 


briefly sums up what he had said, showing 
that God’s great and gracious design, in all 
| the dispensations of his providence towards 
| the children of men, is to save them from 
being for ever miserable and bring them to 
be for ever happy, v. 29, 30. All these things 
God is working with the children of men. He 
deals with them by conscience, by provi- 
dences, by ministers, by mercies, by afilic- 
tions. He makes them sick, and makes 
them well again. All these are his opera- 
tions; he has set the one over against the other 


me: hold thy peace, and I will speak. 


part of Elihu’s discourse, in which, 1. He 


_ confess our sins to God, 1 Johni. 9. We 
“must confess the fact of sin (J have sinned) (Eccl. vii. 14), but his hand is in all; it is 
and not deny the charge, or stand upon our | he that performs all things for us. All pro- 
_ Own justification; we must confess the fault | videncesare to be looked uponas God’s work- 
of sin, the iniquity, the dishonesty of it (J| ings with man, his strivings with him. He 
_ have perverted that which was right) ; we must | uses a variety of methods to do men good; 
_ confess the folly of sin—“ so foolish have I| if one affliction do not do the work, he will 
been and ignorant, for it profited me not;| try another; if neither do, he will try a 
and therefore what have I to do any more} mercy; and he will send a messenger to 
y with it?” Is there not good reason why we| interpret both. He often works such things 
should make such a penitent confession as | as these twice, thrice; soit is in the original, 
this? For, (1.) God expects it. He looks}referring to v. 14. He speaks once, yea, 
} . . = . ° 
upon men, when they have sinned, to see| twice; if that prevail not, he works twice, 
what they will do next, whether they will go} yea, thrice; he changes his method (we have 
on in it or whether they will bethink them-| piped, we have mourned), returns again to the 
selves and return. He hearkens and hears| same method, repeats the same applications. 
whether any say, What have I done? Jer.| Why does he take all this pains with man? 
viii. 6. He looks upon sinners with an eye} It is to bring back his soul from the pit, v. 30. 
of compassion, desiring to hear this from] If God did not take more care of us.than we 
them; for he has no pleasure in their ruin. | do of ourselves, we should be miserable; we 
e looks upon them, and, as soon as he per-| would destroy ourselves, but he would have 
ceives these workings of repentance in them, | us saved, and devises means, by his grace, 
he encourages them and is ready to accept| to undo that by which we were undoing our- 
them (Ps. xxxii. 5, 6), as the father went} selves. The former method, by dream and 
forth to meet the returning prodigal. (2.)| vision, was to keep back the soul from the pit 
‘it will turn to our unspeakable advantage. | (v. 18), that is, to prevent sin. that we might 
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The address of Elihu. 

not fall into it. This, by sickness and the 
word, is to bring back the soul, to recover 
those that have fallen into sin, that they may 
not lie still and perish in it. With respect 
to all that by repentance are brought back 
from the pit, it is that they may be enlightened 
with the light of the living, that they may 
have present comfort and everlasting happi- 
ness. Whom God saves from sin and hell, 
which are darkness, he will bring to heaven, 
the inheritance of the saints in light; and 
this he aims at in all his institutions and all 
his dispensations. Lord, what is man, that 
thou shouldst thus visit him! ‘This should 
engage us to comply with God’s designs, to 
work with him for our own good, and not to 
counter-work him. ‘This will render those 
that perish for ever inexcusable, that so much 
was done to save them and they would not 
be healed. 2. He bespeaks Job’s acceptance 
of what he had offered and begs of him to 
mark it. well, v. 31. What is intended for 
our good challenges our regard. If Job will 
observe what is said, (1.) He is welcome to 
make what objections he can against it (v. 
32): “If thou hast any thing to say for thy- 
self, in thy own vindication, answer me; 
though I am fresh, and thou art spent, I will 
not run thee down with words: Speak, for I 
desire to justify thee, andam not as thy other 
friends that desired to condemn thee.”? Elihu 
contends for truth, not, as they did, for vic- 
tory. Note, Those we reprove we should 
desire to justify, and be glad to see them 
clear themselves from the imputations they 
lie under, and therefore give them all possi- 
ble advantage and encouragement to do so. 
(2.) If he has nothing to say against what is 
said, Elihu lets him know that he has some- 
thing more to say, which he desires him 
patiently to attend to (v. 33): Hold thy peace, 
and I will teach thee wisdom. ‘Those that 
would both show wisdom and learn wisdom 
must hearken and keep silence, be swift to 
hear and slow to speak. Job was wise and 
good; but those that are so may yet be 
wiser and better, and must therefore set 
themselves to improve by the means of wis- 
dom and grace. 

CHAP. XXXIV. 


Elihu, itis dikely, pansed awhile, to see if Job had any thing to 
say against his discourse in the foregoing chapter; but he sitting 
silent, and it is likely intimating his desire that he wonld go on, 
he here proceeds. And, I. He bespeaks not only the audience, 
but the assistance of the company, ver, 2—4. II. He charges 
Job with some more indecent expressions that had dropped 
from him, ver.5—9. IIL, He undertakes to convince him that 
he had spoken amiss, by showing very fully, 1. God’s incontest- 
able justice, ver. 1]0—12, 17, 19, 23. 2. His sovereign dominion, 
ver. 13—15. 3. His almighty power, ver. 20, 24. 4. His omni- 
science, ver. 21, 22, 25. 5. His severity against sinners, ver. 
“6—28. 6. His overruling providence, ver. 29, 30, IV. He teaches 
him what he should say, ver. 31, 32. And then, lastly, he leaves 
the matter to Job’s own conscience, and concludes with a sharp 
reproof of him for his peevishness and discontent, ver. 33—37. 
All this Joh not only bore patiently, but took kindly, because he 
saw that Elihu meant well; and, whereas his other friends had 
accused him of that from which his own conscience acquitted 
him, Elilbu charged him with that only for which, it is probable, 
his own heart, now upon the reflection, began to smite him 


(QYURTHERMORE Elihu answer- 
ed and said, 2 Hear my words, 
O ye wise men; and give ear unto me, 
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ye that have 

ear trieth words, as t 
meat. 4 Let us ch 


ment: let us know : 


am righteous: and«God hath tal 
away my judgment. 6 Should I 
against my right? my wound is” 
curable without transgression. 7 W 
man is like Job, who drinketh 
scorning like water? 8 Which g 
in company with the workers of 
quity, and walketh with wicked men 
9 For he hath said, It profiteth a ma 
nothing that he should delight him 
self with God. af 


Here, I. Elihu humbly addresses himsel 
to the auditors, and endeavours, like 
orator, to gain their good-will and their 1 
vourable attention. 1. He calls them w 
men, and men that had knowledge, v. 2. 
is comfortable dealing with such as un 
stand sense. I speak as to wise men, who c 
judge what I say, 1 Cor. x. 15. Elihu d 
fered in opinion from them, and yet he 
them wise and knowing men. Peevish di 
putants think all fools that are not of th 
mind ; but it is a piece of justice which 
owe *o those who are wise to acknowledg: 
though our sentiments do not agree 
theirs. _2. He appeals to their judgm 
and therefore submits to their trial, ¢ 
The ear of the judicious tries words, whet 
what is said be true or false, right or wrong, 
and he that speaks must stand the test 0 
the intelligent. As we must prove all th 
we hear, so we must be willing that wha 
speak should be proved. 3. He takes the 
into partnership with him in the examinatic 
and discussion of this matter, v.4. He doi 
not pretend to be sole dictator, nor u 
take to say what is just and good and 
is not, but he is willing to join with then 
searching it out, and desires a consultati 
“Let us agree to lay aside all animes 
and feuds, all prejudices and affectation 
contradiction, and all stiffness im adhering 
the opinion we have once espoused, 
let us choose to ourselves judgment; let’ 
fix right principles on which to procee 
and then take right methods for finding © 
truth; and let us know among ourselv 
comparing notes and communicating 
reasons, what is good and what is othery 
Note, We are then likely to discern w 
right when we agree to assist one an 
searching it out. Ke 

II. He warmly accuses Job for some 
sionate words which he had spoken, th 
flected on the divine government, appeal 
to the house whether he ought Pari: 
called to the bar and checked for the 

1. He recites the words which 
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_ spoken, as 
He had insisted upon his own innocency 
(@ob hath said, J am righteous, v. 5), and, 
when urged to confess his guilt, had stiffly 
Eglistained his plea of, Not guilty: Should 
Tlie against my right ? v. 6. Job had spoken 
_to this purport, My righteousness I hold fast, 
ch. xxvii. 6. (2.) He had charged God with 
injustice in his dealings with him, that he 
had wronged him in afflicting him and had 
‘not righted him: God has taken away my 
judgment ; so Job had said, ch.xxvii. 2. (3.) 
he had despaired of relief and concluded that 
God could not, or would not, help him: My 
wound is incurable, and likely to be mortal, 
and yet without transgression; not for any 
injustice in my hand, ch. xvi. 16, 17. (4.) 
"He had, in effect, said that there is nothing 
to be got in the service of God and that no 
man will be the better at last for his religion 
(v. 9): He hath said that which gives occa- 
sion to suspect that he thinks zt profiteth a 
man nothing that he should delight himself 
‘with God. It is granted that there is a pre- 
sent pleasure in religion; for what is it but 
‘to delight ourselves with God, in communion 
with him, in concurrence with him, in walk- 
“ing with him as Enoch did? this is a true 
“notion of religion, and bespeaks its ways to 
be pleasantness. Yet the advantage of it is 
denied, as if it were vain to serve God, Mal. 
“jit, 14. This Elihu gathers as Job’s opinion, 
by an innuendo from what he said (cA. ix. 
22), He destroys the perfect and the wicked, 
which has a truth in it (for all things come 
alike to all), but it was ill expressed, and 
_ gave too much occasion for this imputation, 
and therefore Job sat down silently under 
it and attempted not his own vindication, 
whence Mr. Caryl well observes that good 
"men sometimes speak worse than they mean, 
and that a good man will rather bear more 
"blame than he deserves than stand to excuse 
_ himself when he has deserved any blame. 
_ 2. He charges Job very high upon it. In 
general, What man is like Job? v.7. “Did 
you ever know such a man as Job, or ever 
hear aman talk at such an extravagant rate?” 
He represents him, (1.) As sitting in the 
seat of the scornful: ‘‘ He drinketh up scorn- 
ing like water,” that is, “he takes a great 
deal of liberty to reproach both God and 
his friends, takes a pleasure in so doing, and 
is very liberal in his reflections.” Or, “ He 
is very greedy in receiving and hearkening 
tothe scorns and contempts which others 
- cast upon their brethren, is well pleased with 
them and extols them.” Or, as some ex- 
plain it, “ By these foolish expressions of his 
ST iiaakes himself the object of scorn, lays 
himself very open to reproach, and gives oc- 
casion to others to laugh at him; while his 
religion suffers by them, and the reputation 
of that is wounded through his side.” We 
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early as he can remember. _ (.) | xxxix. 8. 
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(2.) As walking m the course of 
the ungodly, and standing in the way of sin- 
ners: He goes in company with the workers 
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of iniquity (v. 8), not that in his conversation - 


he did associate with them, but in his opi- 
nion he did favour and countenance them, 
and strengthen their hands. If (as it follows, 
v. 9, for the proof of this) if profits a man no- 
thing to delight himself in God, why should 
he not lay the reins on the neck of his lusts 
and herd with the workers of iniquity? He 
that says, I have cleansed my hands in vain, 
does not only offend against the generation 
of God’s children (Ps. lxxiii. 13, 14), but gra- 
tifies his enemies, and says as they say. 

10 Therefore hearken unto me, ye 
men of understanding : far be it from 
| God, that he should do wickedness ; 
and from the Almighty, that he should 
commit iniquity. 11 For the work of 
a man shall he render unto him, and 
cause every man to find according to 
his ways. 12 Yea, surely God will not 
do wickedly, neither will the Almighty 
pervert judgment. 13 Who hath given 
him a charge over the earth? or who 
hath disposed the whole world? 14 
If he set his heart upon man, if he 
gather unto himself his spirit and his 
breath; 15 All flesh shall perish to- 
gether, and man shall turn again unto 


dust. 

The scope of Elihu’s discourse is to recon- 
cile Job to his afflictions and to pacify his 
spirit under them. In order to this he had 
shown, in the foregoing chapter, that God 
meant him no hurt in afflicting him, but in- 
tended it for his spiritual benefit. In this 
chapter he shows that he did him no wrong 
im afflicting him, nor punished him more 
than he deserved. If the former could not 
prevail to satisfy him, yet this ought to si- 
lence him. In these verses he directs his 
discourse to all the company: “‘ Hearken to 
me, you men of understanding (v. 10), and 
show yourselves to be intelligent by assent- 
ing to this which I say.” And this is that 
which he says, That the righteous God never 
did, nor ever will do, any wrong to any of 
his creatures, but his ways are equal, ours are 
unequal. ‘The truth here maintained re- 
spects the justice and equity of all God’s pro- 
ceedings. Now observe in these verses, 

I. How plainly this truth is laid down, 
both negatively and positively. 1. He does 
wrong to none: God cannot do wickedness, 
nor the Almighty commit iniquity, v.10. It 
is inconsistent with the perfection of his na- 
ture, and so it is also with the purity of his 
will (v. 12): God will not do wickedly, neither 


have need to pray that God will never leave | will the Almighty pervert judgment. He ne- 

us to ourselves to say or do any thing which| ther can nor will do a wrong thing, nor deal 

‘may make us a reproach to the foolish, Ps. | hardly with any man. He will never infict 
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the evil of punishment but where be finds 
the evil of sin, nor in any undue proportion, 
for that would be to commit iniquity and do 
wickedly. If appeals be made to him, or he 
be to give a definitive sentence, he will have 
an eye to the merits of the cause and not re- 
spect the person, for that were to pervert 
judgment. He will never either do any man 
wrong or deny any man right, but the hea- 
vens will shortly declare his righteousness. 
Because he is God, and therefore is infinitely 
perfect and holy, he can neither do wrong 
himself nor countenance it in others, any 
more than he can die, or lie, or deny him- 
self. ‘Though he be Almighty, yet he never 
uses his power, as mighty men often do, for 
the support of injustice. He is Shaddai— 
God all-sufficient, and therefore he cannot be 
tempted with evil (James i. 13), to do an un- 
righteous thing. 2. He ministers justice to 
all (v. 11): The work of a man shall he render 
unto him. Good works shall be rewarded 
and evil works either punished or satisfied 
for ; so that sooner or later, in this world or 
in that to come, he will cause every man to 
find according to his ways. ‘This is the 
standing rule of distributive justice, to give 
to every man according to his work. Say to 
the righteous, it shall be well with them ; woe 
to the wicked, it shail be ill with them. If 
services persevered in now go unrewarded, 
and sins persisted in now go unpunished, 
yet there is a day coming when God will 
fully render to every man according to his 
works, with interest for the delay. 

Il. How warmly it is asserted, 1. With an 
assurance of the truth of it: Yea, surely, 
12. It is a truth which none can deny or 
call in question; it is what we may take for 
granted and are all agreed in, That God will 
not do wickedly. 2. With an abhorrence of 
the very thought of the contrary (v. 10): Far 
be it from God that he should do wickedness, 
and from us that we should imagine such a 
thing, that we should entertain the least sus- 
picion of it or say any thing that looks like 
charging him with it. 

III. How evidently it is proved by two 
arguments :-— 

1. His independent absolute sovereignty 
and dominion (v. 13): Who has given him a 
charge over the earth and deputed him to 
manage the affairs of mén upon the earth? 
Or, Who besides has disposed the whole 
world of mankind? He has the sole admi- 
nistration of the kingdoms of men, and has 
it of himself, nor is he entrusted with it by 
or for any other. (1.) It is certain that the 
government is his, and he does according to 
his will i in all the hosts both of heaven and 
earsh ; and therefore he is not to be charged 
WIth injustice ; for shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right? Gen. xviii. 25. How 
shai God either rule or judge the world if 
there be, or could be, any unrighteousness 
with fim? Rom. iii. 5,6. He that is entitled 
tw such unlimited power must certainly have 


v.|and yet does not by arbitrary power cr 


in himself unspotted pur 
good reason why we 
God’s dealings with us. SI 
disposes of the whole world 
and our concerns? (2.) It is as ¢ 
he does not derive his power from an: 
is it a dispensation that is commit 
but his power is original, and, 
of himself; and therefore, if he + not 
perfectly just, all the world and the affairs o of 
it would soon be in the utmost confusion. 
The highest powers on earth have a | 
above them, to whom they are accountah 
because it is not far from them to do iniquit 
But therefore God has none above him, be- 
cause it is not possible that he should de 
any thing (such is the perfection of his na- 
ture) that should need to be controlled. And, 
if he be an absolute sovereign, we are bound 
to submit to him, for there is no hig 
power to which we may appeal, so that 
virtue is a necessity. , 
2. His irresistible power (v. 14): If hes 
his heart upon man, to contend with | 
much more i (as some read it) he set 
heart against man, to ruin him, if he shoul 
deal with man either by summa potestas— 
mere sovereignty, or by summum jus— 
justice, there were no standing ‘before 
man’s spirit and breath would soon be gone 
and all flesh would perish together, v. 15 
Many men’s honesty is owing purely to t 
impotency; they do not do wrong beca 
they cannot support it when it is one, or it 
is not in their power to do it. But God is is 
able to crush any man easily and sudde 


any man, which therefore must be attribute 
to the infinite perfection of his nature, an 
that is immutable. See here, (1.) What 
can do with us. He can soon bring ui 
dust; there needs not any positive act of 
omnipotence to do it; if he do but withd 
that concurrence of his providence by wh 
we live, if he gather unto himself that sp 

and breath which was from his hand at first 
and is still in his hand, we expire imme 
diately, like an animal im an air-pump whet 
the air is exhausted. (2.) What he may d 
with us without doing us any wrong. E 
may recal the being he gave, of which w 
are but tenants at will, and which also ¥ 
have forfeited ; and therelore: as long as tha 
is continued of his mere favour, we have 1 
reason to cry out of wrong, whatever 
comforts are removed. - 


16 If now thou hast understan¢ 
hear this: hearken to the voice o 
words. 17 Shall even he that hat 
right govern? and wilt thou con 
him that is most just? 18 Is it j 
say to a king, Thou art wicked 
to princes, Ye are ungodly ? 19 
much less to him that accepte 
the persons of princes, nor re 


=h more than the poor? for they 
be e the work of his hands. 20 In 
_ a moment shall they die, and the peo- 
ple shall be troubled at midnight, and 
_ pass away: and the mighty shall be 
_ taken away without hand. 21 For his 
eyes are upon the ways of man, and 
__ he seeth all his goings. 22 There is no 
_ darkness, nor shadow of death, where 
_ theworkers of iniquity may hide them- 
_ selves. 23 For he will not lay upon 
_ man more than right ; that he should 
_ enter into judgment with God. 24 He 
_ shall break in pieces mighty men with- 
_ out number, and set others in their 
_ stead. 25 Therefore he knoweth their 
__ works, and he overturneth ¢hem in the 
night, so that they are destroyed. 26 
He striketh them as wicked men in 
the open sight of others ; 27 Because 
__ they turned back from him, and would 
_ not consider any of his ways: 28 So 
_ that they cause the cry of the poor to 
come unto him, and he heareth the 
__ eryof the afflicted. 29 When he giveth 
_ quietness, who then can make trouble? 
and when he hideth his face, who then 
_ can behold him? whether it be done 
against a nation, or against a man 
only: 30 That the hypocrite reign 
not, lest the people be ensnared. 
___ Elthu here addresses himself more directly 
_ to Job. He had spoken to the rest (v. 10) 
as men of understanding ; now, speaking to 
Job, he puts an if upon his understanding : 
Tf thou hast understanding, hear this and ob- 


. 

serve it, v. 16. 

I. Hear this, That God is not to be quar- 
5, 
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-relled with for any thing that he does. Itis 
daring presumption to arraign and condemn 
God’s proceedings, as Job had done by his 

_ discontents. It was, 1. As absurd as it would 
be to advance one to power that is a professed 
_ ‘enemy to justice: Shall even he that hates 
right govern? v.17. The righteous Lord so 
_ - loves righteousness that, in comparison with 
s him, even Job himself, though a perfect and 
upright man, might be said to hate right; 
4 and shall he govern? Shall-he pretend to di- 
_ rect God or correct what he does? Shall such 
unrighteous creatures as we are give law to 
the righteous God ? or must he take his mea- 
sures from us? When we consider the cor- 
ruption of our nature, and the contrariety 
_ there is in us to the eternal rule of equity, 
" we cannot but see it to be an impudent im- 
pious thing for us to prescribe to God. 2. It 
__ was as absurd as it would be to call a most 
__ righteous innocent person to the bar, and to 
give judgment against him, though it ap- 
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was most just: Walt thou condemn him that 
is righteous in all his ways, and cannot but be 
so? 3. it is more absurd and unbecoming 
than it would be to say to a sovereign prince, 


Thou art wicked, and to judges upon the~ 


bench, You are ungodly, v. 18. This would 
be looked upon as an insufferable affront 
to majesty and to magistracy; no king, no 
prince, would bear it. In favour of govern- 
ment, we presume it is a right sentence that 
is passed, unless the contrary be very evi- 
dent ; but, whatever we think, it is not fit to 
tell a king to his face that he is wicked. Na- 
than reproved David bya parable. But, what- 
ever a high priest or a prophet might do, it 
is not for an ordinary subject to make so bold 
with the powers that are. How absurd is it 
then to say so to God—to impute iniquity to 
him, who, having no respect of persons, is in 
no temptation to do an unjust thing! He re- 
gardeth not the rich more than the poor, and 
therefore it is fit he should rule, and it is not 
fit we should find fault with him, v. 19. Note, 
Rich and poor stand upon the same level be- 
fore God. A great man shall fare never the 
better, nor find any favour, for his wealth and 
greatness; nor shall a poor man fare ever the 
worse for his poverty, nor an honest cause 
be starved. Job, now that he was poor, 
should have as much favour with God, and 
be as much regarded by him, as when he was 
rich; for they are all the work of his hands. 
Their persons are so: the poor are made by 
the same hand, and of the same mould, as 
the rich. Their conditions are so: the poor 
were made poor by the divine providence, as 


well as the rich made rich; and therefore _ 


the poor shall fare never the worse for that 
which is their lot, not their fault. 

II. Hear this, That God is to be acknow- 
ledged and submitted to in all that he does. 
Divers considerations Elihu here suggests to 
Job, to beget in him great and high thoughts 
of God, and so to persuade him to submit 
and proceed no further in his quarrel with 
him. 

1. God is almighty, and-able to deal with 
the strongest of men when he enters into 
judgment with them (v. 20); even the people, 
the body ofa nation, though ever so numer- 
ous, shall be troubled, unhinged, and put into 
disorder, when God pleases ; even the mighty 
man, the prince, though ever so honourable, 
ever so formidable among men, shall, if God 
speak the word, be taken away out of his 
throne, nay, out of the Jand cof the living; 
they shall die ; they shall pass away. What 
cannot he do that has all the powers of death 
at his command ? Observe the suddenness of 
this destruction: In a moment shall they die. 
It is not a work of time, with God, to bring 
down his proud enemies, but, when he 
pleases, it is soon done; nor is he bound to 
give them warning, no, not an hour’s warn-. 
ing. This night thy soul shall be required. 
Observe the season of it: They shall be trou- 
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eareless, and unable to help themselves; as 
the Egyptians when their first-born were 
slain. This is the immediate work of God : 
they are taken away, without hand, insensibly, 
by secretjudgments. Godcan himself humble 
the greatest tyrant, without the assistance or 
agency of any man. Whatever hand he some- 
times uses in the accomplishing of his pur- 
poses, he needs none, but can do it without 
hand. Nor is it one single mighty man only 
that he can thus overpower, but even hosts 
of them (v. 24): 
mighty men without number ; for no combined 
power can stand it out against Omnipotence. 
Yet, when God destroys tyranny, he does not 
design anarchy ; if those are brought down 
that ruled ill, it does not therefore follow that 
people must have no rulers; for, when he 
breaks mighty men, he sets others in their 
stead, that will rule better, or, if they do not, 
he overturns them also in the night, or ina 
night, so that they are destroyed, v. 25. Wit- 
ness Belshazzar. Or, if he designs them 
space to repent, he does not presently destroy 
them, but he strikes them as wicked men, v. 
26. Some humbling mortifying judgments 
are brought upon them ; these wicked rulers 
are stricken as other wicked men, as surely, 
as sorely, stricken m their bodies, estates, or 
families, and this for warning to their neigh- 
bours; the stroke is given im terrorem—as 
an alarm to others, and therefore is given in 
the open sight of others, that they also may 
see and fear, and tremble before the justice 
of God. If kings stand not before him, how 
shall we stand ! 

2. God is omniscient, and can discover 
that which is most secret. As the strongest 
eannot oppose his arm, so the most subtle 
cannot escape his eye; and therefore, if some 
are punished either more or less than we 
think they should be, instead of quarrelling 
with God, it becomes us to ascribe it to some 
secret cause known to God only. For, (1.) 
Every thing is open before him‘v. 21): His 
eyes are upon the ways of man ; not only they 
are within reach of his eye, so ‘that he can see 
them, but his eye 1s upon them, so that he 
actually observes and inspects them. He sees 
us all, and sees all our goings; go where we 
will, we are under his eye; all our actions, 
good and evil, are regarded and recorded. and 
reserved to be brought into judgment when 
the books shall be opened. (2.) Nothing is 
or can be concealed from him (v. 22): There 
ts no darkness nor shadow of death so close, 
so thick, so solitary, so remote from light or 

sight as ‘that in it the workers of iniquity may 
hide themselves from the discovering eye an 
avenging hand of the righteous God. Ob- 
serve here, [1.] The workers of iniquity 
would hide themselvesif they could from the 
eye of the world for shame (and that perhaps 
they may do), and from the eye of God for 
fear, as Adam among the trees of the garden. 
The may. is coming when mighty men, and 


bled at midnight, when they are secure = an 


He shall break in pieces | 
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/mountains to hide | 4 
gladly be hid even oe mf 
be hid in the grave, 
rather than appear before 
of Christ. (3.) It is in vain to 
from God’s justice, or absco’ : 
wrath is in pursuit of us. ; 
iniquity may find ways ahd: means te 
themselves from men, but not fro: 
He knows their works (wv. 25), both wl hat t 
do and what they design. - 

3. God is righteous, and, in allhis: proce 
ings, goes according to the rules of equity. 
Even when he: is overturning mighty men, 
and breaking them in pieces, yet he will 
lay upon man more than right, v. 23. As he — 
will not punish the innocent, so he will not 
exact of those that are guilty more than their 
iniquities deserve ; and of the prope 
tween the sin and the punishment Infinite 
Wisdom shall be the judge. He will not ge: 3 
any man cause to complain that he de: is 
hardly with him, nor shall any man enter; in O° 
judgment with God, or bring an action against — 
him. If he do, God will be justified when h 
speaks and clear when he judges. Therefo 
Job was very much to be blamed for his co 
plaints of God, and is here well-advised to 
fall his action, for he would certainly be ¢ 
or non-suited. It is not for man ever to 
pose to enter into judgment with the Om 
potent ; so some read the whole verse. Job 
had often wished to plead his cause before 
God. Elihu asks, “To what purpose? The 
judgment already given concerning thee w 
certainly be affirmed ; no errors can be found ~ 
in it, nor any exceptions taken to it, but, af-— 
ter all, it must rest as it is.” All is well that 
God does, and will be found so. To prove 
that when God destroys the mighty men, and — 
strikes them as wicked men, he does not lay 
upon them more than right, he shows what 
their wickedness was (v. 27, 28); and let a ny 
compare that with their punishment, and 
then judge whether they did not deserve it. 
In short, these unjust judges, whom God 
justly judge, neither feared God nor regar 
man, Luke xviii. 2. (1.) They were rebels 
God: They turned back from him, cast off th 
fear of him, and abandoned the very though ts 
of him; for they would not consider any of 
his ways, took no heed either to his precepts 
or to his providences, but lived without Gox 
in the world. This is at the bottom of 
the wickedness of the wicked, they turn 
from God; and it is because they do not 
sider, not "because they cannot, but becz 

they will not. From inconsideration ‘comes 
impiety, and thence all immorality. (2.) 
were tyrants to all mankind, v. 28. 
will not call upon God for themselye 
they cause the cry of the poor to come to hi 
and that cry is against them. They a 
jurious and oppressive to the poor, ¥ 
them, crush them, impoverish them yet 
and add affliction to the afflicted, a, who 
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1¢ hears them and pleads their cause. Their 
case is bad who have the prayers and tears 
of the poor against them; for the cry of the 


oppressed will, sooner or later, draw down 
__ vengeance on the heads of the oppressors, 


and no one ¢an say that this is ore than 
right, Exod. xxii. 23. 

4. God has an uncontrollable dominion in 
all the affairs of the children of men, and so 
guides and governs whatever ¢oncerns both 
communities and particular persons, that, as 
what he designs cannot be defeated, so what 
he does cannot be changed, v. 29. Observe, 
(1.) The frowns of all the world cannot trou- 
ble those whom God quiets with his smiles. 
When he gives quietness who then can make 
trouble? v.29. This is a challenge to all the 


_ powers of hell and earth to disquiet those to 


whom God speaks peace, and for whom he 
ereates it. If God give outward peace toa 
nation, he can secure what he gives, and dis- 
able the enemies of it to give it any disturb- 
If God give inward peace to a man 
only, the quietness and everlasting assurance 
which are the effect of righteousness, neither 
the accusations of Satan nor the afflictions of 
this present time, no, nor the arrests of death 
itself, can give trouble. What can make those 
uneasy whose souls dwell at ease in God? 
See Phil. iv. 7. (2.) The smiles of all the 
world cannot quict those whom God troubles 
with his frowns; for if he, in displeasure, 
hide his face, and withhold the comfort of his 
favour, who then can behold him? that is, 


‘Who can behold a displeased God, so as to 


bear up under his wrath or turn it away? 
Who can make him show his face when he 


_ resolves to hide it, or see through the clouds 


and darkness which are round about him? 
Or, Who can behold a disquieted sinner, so 
as to give him effectual relief? Who can stand 
a friend to him to whom God is an enemy? 
None can relieve the distresses of the out- 
ward condition without God. If the Lord do 
not help thee, whence shall I?-2 Kings vi. 
27. Nor can any relieve the distresses of the 
mind against God and his terrors. If he im- 
press the sense of his wrath upon a guilty 
conscience, all the comforts the creature can 
administer are ineffectual. As vinegar upon 
nitre, so are songs to a heavy heart. The ir- 
resistibleness of God’s operations must be 
acknowledged in his dealings both with com- 
munities and with particular persons: what 
he does cannot be controlled, whether it be 
done ayainst a nation in its public capacity or 
against aman only in his private affairs. The 
same Providence that governs mighty king- 
doms presides in the concerns of the meanest 
individual; and neither the strength of a 
whole nation can resist his power nor the 
smallness of a single person evade his cog- 
nizance ; but what he does shall be done ef- 
fectually and victoriously. 

_ 5. God is wise, and careful of the public 
welfare, and therefore provides that the hy- 
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v. 30. See here, (1.) The pride of hypocrites. 


They aim to reign; the praise of men, and ~ 


power in the world, are their reward, what 
they aim at. (2.) The policy of tyrants. When 
they aim to set up themselves they some- 
times make use of religion as a cloak and 
cover for their ambition and by their hypo- 
erisy come to the throne. (3.) The danger 
the people are in when hypocrites reign. 
They are likely to be ensnared in sin, or 


trouble, or both. Power, in the hands of dis- _ 


semblers, is often destructive to the rights 
and liberties of a people, which they are more 
easily wheedled out of than forced out of. 
Much mischief has been done likewise to the 
power of godliness under the pretence of a 
form of godliness. (4.) The care which divine 
Providence takes of the people, to prevent 
this danger, that the hypocrite reign not, either 
that he do not reign at all or that he do no* 
reign long. If God has mercy in store for 


a people, he will either prevent the rise or - 


hasten the ruin of hypocritical rulers 


31 Surely it is meet to be said unto 
God, I have borne chastisement, 1 
will not offend any more: 32 That 
which I see not teach thou me: if I 
have done iniquity, I will do no more. 
33 Should it be according to thy 
mind? he will recompense it, whether 
thou refuse, or whether thou choose; 
and not I: therefore speak what thou 
knowest. 34 Let men of understand- 
ing tell me, and letawise man hearken 
unto me. 35 Job hath spoken without 
knowledge, and his words were with- 
out wisdom. 36 My desire is that Job 
may be tried unto the end because of 
his answers for wicked men. 37 For 
he addeth rebellion unto his sin, he 
clappeth fis hands among us, and 
multiplieth his words against. God. 

In these verses, 

I. Elihu instructs Job what he should say 
under his affliction, v. 31, 32. Having re- 
proved him for his peevish passionate words, 


he here puts better words into his mouth. 
When we reprove for what is amiss we must 


direct to what is good, that our reproofs may _ 


be the reproofs of instruction, Proy. vi. 23. 
He does not impose it upon Job to use these 
words, but recommends it to him, as that 
which was meet to be said. In general, he 
would have him repent of his misconduct,and 
indecent expressions, under his affliction. 
Job’s other friends would have had him own 
himself a wicked man, and by overdoing they 
undid. Elihu will oblige him only to own 
that he had, in the management of this con- 
troversy, spoken unadvisedly with his lips. 
Let us remember this, in giving reproofs, and 
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not make tp Batis worse than it is; for the | 


stretching of thecrime may defeat the prose- 
cution. Elihu drives the right nail, and 
speeds accordingly. He directs Job, 1. To 
humble himself before God for his sins, and 
to accept the punishment of them: “ T have 
bornechastisement. What I suffer comes justly 
upon me, and therefore I will bear it, and not 
only justify God in it, but acknowledge his 
goodness.” Many are chastised that do not 
bear chastisement, do not bear it well, and 
so, in effect, do not bear it at all. Penitents, 
if sincere, will take all well that God does, 
and will bear chastisement as a medicinal 
operation intended for good. 2. To pray to 
God to discover his sins to him (v. 32): “‘ That 
which I see not teach thou me. Lord, upon 
the review, I find much amiss in me and 
much done amiss by me, but I have reason 
to fear there is much more that I am not 


aware of, greater abominations, which through 


ignorance, mistake, and partiality to myself, 
T do not yet see; Lord, give me to see it, 
awaken my conscience to do its office faith. 
fully.” A good man is ‘willing to know the 
worst of himself, and particularly, under af- 
fliction, desires to be told wherefore God con- 
tends with him and what God designs in cor- 
recting him. 3. To promise reformation (v. 
31): I will not offend any more. “ If I have 
done iniquity (or seeing I have), Iwill do so no 
more ; whatever thou shalt discover to me to 
have been amiss, by thy grace { will amend 
it for the future.’’ This implies a confession 
that we have offended, true remorse and godly 
sorrow for the offence, and a humble com- 
pliance with God’s design in afflicting us, 
which is to separate between us and our sins. 
‘Phe penitent here completes his repentance; 
for it is not enovgh to be sorry for our sins, 
but we must go and sin no more, and, as here, 
bind ourselves with the bond of a fixed reso- 
lution never more to return to folly. This is 
meet to be said in a stedfast purpose, and 
meet to be said to God in a solemn promise 
and vow. 

Il. He reasons with him concerning his 
discontent and uneasiness under his afflic- 
tion, ». 33. We are ready to think every 
thing that concerns us should be just as we 
would have it; but Elihu here shows, 1. 
That it is‘absurd and unreasonable to ex- 
pect this: ‘ Should it be according to thy 
mind? No, what reason for that?” Elihu 
here speaks with a great deference to the 
divine will and wisdom, and a satisfaction 
therein: itis highly fit that every thing should 
be according to God’s mind. He speaks also 
with a just disdain of the pretensions of those 
that are proud, and would be their own 
carvers: Should it be according to thy mind? 
Should we always have the good we have a 
mind to enjoy? We should then wrongfully 
encroach upon others and foolishly ensnare 
ourselves. Must we never be afflicted, be- 
cause we have no mind to it? Is it fit that 
sinners should feel no smart, that scholars 


gpnder li 
must be afflicted, is it fi 
choose what 1a we : 
No; it is fit that ev ie 
cording to God’s mind 
is the Creator, and we a 
infinitely wise and knowin 
and short-sighted. He is in one x 
arein many. 2. That it is in vain, and 
no purpose, to expect it: “ He will reco 
pense it whether thow refuse or whether thou 
choose. God will take his own way, fulfil 
his own counsel, and recompense te 
to the sentence of his own justice, whe 
thou art pleased or displeased ; he will neither 
ask thy leave nor ask thy advice, but, what 
he pleases, that will he do. It is therefore 
thy wisdom to be easy, and make a virtue 
of necessity ; make the best of that which i is, 
because it is out of thy power to make it 
otherwise. If thou pretend to choose and 
refuse,” that is, “to prescribe to God and 
except against what he does, so will not [— 
I will acquiesce in all he does; and therefore 
speak what thou knowest ; say what thou wilt 
do, whether thou wilt oppose or submit. The 
matter lies plainly before thee; be ata point; 
thou art in God’s hand, not in mine.” 
III. He appeals to all intelligent indif. 
ferent persons whether there was not a great 
deal of sin and folly in that which Job said 
1. He would have the matter thoroughly 
examined, and brought to an issue @. 36) 
“ My desire is that Job may be tried unto the 
end. If any will undertake to justify what 
he has said, let them do it; if not, let us all _ 
agree: to bear our testimony against — o ; 
Many understand it of his trial by affli 
tions: “‘ Let his troubles be continued till 
he be thoroughly humbled, and his proud: 
spirit brought down, till he be made to see” 
his error and to retract what he has so fas 
sumptuously said against God and his Pa 
vidence. Let the trial be continued till the 
end be obtained.” 2. He appeals both 1 LO 
God and man, and desires the judgment of 
both upon it. (1.) Some read v. 36 as 2 
appeal to God: O, my Father! let Job b 
tried. So the margin of our Bibles, for th 
same word signifies my desire and my fathei 
and some suppose that he lifted up his ey 
when he said this, meaning, “ O my Fath 
who art in heaven! let Job be tried til he | 
subdued.” When we are praying for the b 
nefit of afflictions either to ourselves or ot 
we must eye God as a Father, ‘because the 
are fatherly corrections and a part of o 
filial education, Heb. xii. 7. (2.) He appea 
to the by-standers (v. 34): ‘ Let men of 
derstanding tell me whether they can put 
more favourable construction upon . 
words than I have put, and whether he 
not spoken very ill and ought not to 
Peccavi—I have done wrong.” In what 
had said he thought it appeared, [1.] T 
he did not rightly understand hims 
had talked foolishly, v. 35. He can 
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hat Job is without knowledge and wisdom ; 


but, in this matter, he has spoken without 
_ inowledge, and, whatever his heart is, his 


words were without prudence. What he said 
to his wife may be retorted upon himself (He 


speaks as one of the foolish men speak) and 


for the same reason, Shall we not receive evil 


as well as good at God’s hand? ch. ii. 10. 


Sometimes we need and deserve those reproofs 
ourselves which we have given to others. 


Those that reproach God’s wisdom really re- 


proach their own. [2.] That he had nota 
due regard to God, but had talked wickedly. 
If what he had said be tried to the end, that 
is, if one put it to the utmost stretch and 
make the worst of it, it will be found, First, 


‘That he has taken part with God’s enemies : 


His answers have been for wicked men; that 
is, what he had said tended to strengthen the 
hands and harden the hearts of wicked peo- 
ple in their wickedness, he having carried 
the matter of their prosperity much further 
than he needed. Let wicked men, like Baal, 
plead for themselves if they will, but far be it 


__ from us that we should answer for them, or 
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- make it exceedingly sinful. 


say any thing in favour of them. Secondly, 


That he has insulted God’s friends, and hec- 
tored over them: “ He clappeth his hands 
among us ; and, if he be not thoroughly tried 
and humbled, will grow yet more insolent 


and imperious, as if he had gotten the day 


and silenced us all.” ‘fo speak ill is bad 
enough, but to clap our hands and triumph 
in it when we have done, as if error and 
passion had won the victory, is much worse. 
Thirdly, That he has spoken against God 
himself, and, by standing to what he had 
said, added rebellion to his sin. ‘lo speak, 
though but one word, against God, by whom 
we speak and for whom we ought to speak, 
is a great sin; what is it then to multiply 
words against him, as if we would out-talk 
him? What is it to repeat them, instead of 
unsaying them? ‘Those that have sinned, 
and, when they are called to repent, thus go 
on frowardly, add rebellion to their sin and 
Errare possum, 
Hereticus esse nolo—I may fall into error, but 
I will not plunge into heresy. 


CHAP. XXXV 


Job being still silent, Elihu follows his blow, and here, a third 


time, undertakes to show him that he had spoke amiss, and 
ought to recant. Three improper sayings he hece charges him 
with, and returns answer to them distinctly :—l. He had repre- 
sented religion as an indifferent unprofitable thing, which God 
enjoins for his own sake, not for ours; Elihu evinces the con- 

" trary, ver. 1—8. II. He had complained of God as deaf to the 
cries of the oppressed, against which imputation Elihu here jus- 
tifies God, ver. 9—13. 11. He had despaired of the return of 
God’s favour to him, because it was so long deferred, but Elihu 
Shows him the true cause of the delay, ver. [4—16. 


, Oa spake moreover, and said, 
2 Thinkest thou this to be right, 


~ that thou saidst, My righteousness is 
-more than God’s? 3 For thou saidst, 


What advantage will it be unto thee ? 


and, What profit shall I have, if I be 


cleansed from my sin? 4 I will an- 
swer thee, and thy companions with 
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thee. 5 Look unto the heavens, and 
see; and beholdthe clouds which are 
higher than thou. 6 If thou sinnest, 
what doest thou against him? or if 
thy transgressions be multiplied, what 
doest thou unto him? 7 If thou be 
righteous, what givest thou him? or 
what receiveth he of thine hand? 8 
Thy wickedness may hurt a man as 
thou art ; and thy righteousness may 
profit the son of man. 


We have here, 

I. The bad words which Elihu charges 
upon Job, v. 2, 3. 
of them he appeals to Job himself, and his 
own sober thoughts, in the reflection: Think- 
est thow this to be right? ‘This intimates 
Elihu’s confidence that the reproof he now 
gave was just, for he could refer the judg.. 
ment of it even to Job himself. Those that 
have truth and equity on their side sooner or 
later will have every man’s conscience on 
their side. It also intimates his good opi- 
nion of Job, that he thought better than he 
spoke, and that, though he had spoken amiss, 
yet, when he perceived his mistake, he would 
not stand to it. When we have said, in our 


The address of Klvhu. 


To evince the badness — 


haste, that which was not right, it becomes — 


us to own that our second thoughts convince 
us that it was wrong. Two things Elihu hera 
reproves Job for:—1. For justifying him. 
self more than God, which was the thing that 
first provoked him, ch. xxxii..2. “Thou 
hast, in effect, said, My righteousness is more 
than God’s,” that is, ‘‘ Ihave done more for 
God than ever he did for me; so that, when 
the accounts are balanced, he will be brought 
in debtor to me. As if Job thought his 
services had heen paid less than they de- 
| served and his sins punished more than they 
deserved, which is a most unjust and wicked 
thought for any man to harbour and espe- 
cially to utter. When Job insisted so much 
upon his own integrity, and the severity of 
God’s dealings with him, he did in effect say, 
My righteousness is more than God’s ; whereas, 
though we be ever so good and our afflic- 
tions ever so great, we are chargeable with 
| unrighteousness and God is not. 2. For dis- 
owning the benefits and advantages of reli- 
gion because he suffered these things: What 
profit shall I have if I be cleansed from my sin? 
v. 3. This is gathered from ch. ix. 30, 31, 
Though I make my hands ever so clean, what 
the nearer am 1? Thou shalt plunge me in the 
ditch. And ch. x. 15, If I be wicked, woe to 
me; but, if I be righteous, it is all the same. 
The psalmist, when he compared his own 
afflictions with the prosperity of the wicked, 
was tempted to say, Verily Ihave cleansed my 
heart in vain, Ps. Ixxill. 13. And, if Job 
said so, he did in effect say, My righteousness 
is more than God’s (v. 2); for, if he got no- 
thing by his religion, God was more be- 
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The address of Elihu. giver 
holden to him than he was to God. 
shough there might be some colour, for it, 
yet it was not fair to charge these words 
upon Job, when he himself had made them 
the wicked words of prospering sinners (ch. 
xxi. 15, What profit shall we have if we pray 
to him ?) and had immediately disclaimed 
them. The counsel of the wicked is far from 
me, ch. xxi. 16. It is not a fair way of dis- 
puting to charge men with those conse- 
quences of their opinions which they ex- 
pressly renounce. 

II. The good answer which Elihu gives to 
this (v. 4): “ I will undertake to answer thee, 
and thy companions with thee,” that is, all 
those that approve thy sayings and are ready 
to justify thee in them, and all others that 
say as thou sayest: I have that to offer which 
will silence them all.” To do this he has 
recourse to his old maxim (ch. xxxiii. 12), 
that God is greater than man. ‘This is a 
truth which, if duly improved, will serve 
many good purposes, and particularly this to 
prove that God is debtor to no man. The 
greatest of men may be a debtor to the mean- 
est; but such is the infinite disproportion 
between God and man that the. great God 
cannot possibly receive any benefit by man, 
and therefore cannot be supposed to lie under 
any obligation to man; for, if he be obliged 
by his purpose and promise, it is only to 
himself. That is a challenge which no man 
can take up (Rom. xi. 35), Who hath first 
given to God, let him prove it, and it shall be 
recompensed to him again. Why should we 
demand it, as a just debt, to gain by our 
religion (as Job seemed to do), when the 
God we serve doe’ not gain by it? 1. Elihu 
needs not prove that God is above man; it is 
agreed by all; but he endeavours to affect 
Job and us with it, by an ocular demonstra- 
tion of the height of the heavens and the 
clouds, v. 5. ‘They are far above us, and 
God is far above them; how much then is 
he set out of the reach either of our sins or 
of our services! Look unto the heavens, and 
behold the clouds. God made man erect, 
celumque tuert jussit—and bade him look up 
to heaven. Idolaters looked up, and wor- 
shipped the hosts of heaven, the sun, moon, 
and stars; but we must look up to heaven, 
and worship the Lord of those hosts. They 
are higher than’ we, but God is Enibitely 
above them. His glory is above the heavens 
(Ps. viii. 1) and the knowledge of him higher 
than heaven, ch. xi. 8. 2. But hence he in- 
fers that God is not affected, either one way 
or other, by any thing that we do. (1.) He 
owns that men may be either bettered or 
damaged by what we do (v, 8): Thy wicked- 
ness, ‘perhaps, may hurt a man as thou art, 
may occasion him trouble in his outward 
concerns. A wicked man may wound, or 
rob, or slander his neighbour, or may draw 
him into sin and so prejudice his soul. Thy 
rightcousness, thy justice, thy charity, thy 
wisdom, thy piety, may perhaps profit the 
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saints. kf are in th 
‘men like ourselves w 
of doing injury-or of sh Wi 
in both these the sovereigr 
of all will interest himself, 
that do good and punish ‘those that do 
to their fellow-creatures and fellow-sub 
But, (2.) He utterly denies that God 
ally be either prejudiced or advantag. 
what any, even the greatest men of 
do, or can do, [1.] The sins of th 
sinners are no damage to him (v. 6): “Tj 
thou sinnest wilfully, and of malice } prepense, 
against him, with a high hand, nay, if 
transgressions be multiplied, and the acts 
sin be ever so often repeated, yet what doest 
thou against him? This is a challenge to 
the carnal mind, and defies the most daring 
sinner to do his worst. It speaks much for 
the greatness and glory of God that it is not 
in the power of his worst enemies to do him 
any real prejudice. Sinis said to be against 
God because so the sinner intends it and so 
God takes it, and it is an injury to his h 
nour; yet it cannot do any thing against h 
The malice of sinners is impotent malice 
cannot destroy his being or perfections, ¢ 
not dethrone him from his power and 
minion, cannot diminish his. wealth 
possessions, cannot disturb his peace and 
repose, cannot defeat his counsels and de- 
signs, nor can it derogate from his essential . 
glory. Job therefore spoke amiss in sayi ig x 
What profit is it that I am cleansed from 
my sin? God was no gainer hy his reforma. — 
tion; and who then would gain if he himse lt 
did not? [2.] The services of the best saints Y 
are no profit to him (w. 7): If thou be righ. 
teous, what. givest thou to him? He Bier 
not our service; or, if he did want to have 
the work dei, he has better hands th 7 
ours at command. Our religion brings 
accession at all to his felicity. He is s 
from being beholden to us that we are | 
holden to him for making us righteous and — 
accepting our righteousness; and therefore 
we can demand nothing from him, nor have 
any reason to complain if we have not what 
we expect, but to be thankful diag! we have 
better than we deserve. 


9 By reason of the saat tiie ah ‘op 
pressions they make the oppressed to 
cry: they cry out by reason of ¢ 
arm of the mighty. 10 But none saith, 
Where is God my maker, who giveth 
songs in the night; 11 Who teacheth 
us more than the beasts of the earth, 
and maketh us wiser than the fowls 
of heaven? 12 There they ery, 
none giveth answer, because. of 
pride of evil men. 13 Surely God w 
not hear vanity, neither will the 
mighty regard it. abl 
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_ Elihu here returns an answer to enother 
_ word that Job had said, which, he thought, 
reflected much upon the justice and good- 

ness of God, and therefore ought not to pass 
without aremark. Observe, 

I. What it was that Job complained of; 
it was this, That God did not regard the cries 
__ of the oppressed against their oppressors (v. 
9): “ By reason of the multitude of oppressions, 
the many hardships which proud tyrants put 
upon poor people and the barbarous usage 
they give them, they make the oppressed to 
ery; but it is to no purpose: God does not 
appear to right them. ‘They cry out, they 
ery on still, by reason of the arm of the mighty, 
which lies heavily upon them.”’ This seems 
to refer to those words of Job (ch. xxiv. 12), 
Men groan from out of the city, and the soul 
of the weunded cries out against the op- 
; pressors, yet God lays not folly to them, does 
 -not reckon with them for it. This isa thing 
‘ that Job knows not what to make of, nor 
_ ~ how to reconcile to the justice of God and 
his government. is there a righteous God, 
and canit he that he should so slowly hear, so 
slowly see ? : 

II. How Elihu solves the difficulty. If 
the cries of the oppressed be not heard, the 
‘fault is not in God; he is ready to hear and 
help them.’ But the fault is in themselves; 
they ask and have not, but it is because they 
4 ask amiss, James iv. 3. They cry out by 
reason of the arm of the mighty, but. it is a 
| complaining cry, a wailing cry, not a peni- 
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tent praying cry, the cry of nature and pas- 
sion, not of grace. See Hos. vii. 14, They 
have not cried unto me with their heart when 
they howled upon their beds. 


J 


How then can 
we expect that they should be answered and 
relieved? 

1. They do not enquire after God, nor 
seek to acquaint themselves with him, under 
their affliction (v.10): But none saith, Where 
is God my Maker? Afflictions are sent to 
, direct and quicken us to enquire early after 
God, Ps. Ixxvili. 34. But many that groan 
__ under great oppressions never mind God, 
nor take notice of his hand in their troubles; 
if they did, they would bear their troubles 
more patiently and be more benefited by 
them. Of the many that are afflicted and 
oppressed, few get the good they might get 
by their affliction. It should drive them to 
God, but how seldom is this the case! It is 
| Jamentable to see so little religion among the 
poor and miserable part of mankind. Every 
one complains of his troubles; but none saith, 
Where is God my Maker? that is, none re- 
pent of their sins, none return to him that 
smites them, none seek the face and favour 
of God, and that comfort in him which would 
balance their outward afflictions. They are 
wholly taken up with the wretchedness of 
their condition, as if that would excuse them 
in living without God in the world which 
should engage them to cleave the more closely 
to him. Observe, (1.) God is our Maker, 
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The address of Elihu, 


the author of our being, and, under that no- 
tion, if concerns us to regard and remember 
him, Eccl. xii. 1. 
plural number, which some think is, if not 
an indication, yet an intimation, of the ‘Trinity 
of persons in the unity of the Godhead. Let 
us make man. (2.) It is our duty therefore 
to enquire after him. Where is he, that we 
may pay our homage to him, may own our 
dependence upon him and obligations to him? 
Where is he, that we may apply to him for 
maintenance and protection, may receive law 
from him, and may seek our happiness in 
his favour, from whose power we received 
our being? (3.) It is to be lamented that 


he is so little enquired after by the children 


of men. All] are asking, Where is mirth? 
Where is wealth? Where is a good bargain? 
But none ask, Where is God my Maker ? 

2. They do not take notice of the mercies 
they enjoy in and under their afflictions, nor 
are thankful for them, and therefore cannot 
expect that God should deliver them out of 
their afflictions. (1.) He provides for our 
inward comfort and joy under our outward 
troubles, and we ought to make use of that, 
and wait his time for the removal of our 
troubles: He gives songs in the night, that is, 
when our condition is ever so dark, and sad, 


and melancholy, there is that in God, in his — 


providence and promise, which is sufficient, 
not only to support us, but to fill us with 


joy and consolation, and enable us in every 


thing to give thanks, and even to rejoice in 
tribulation. When we only pore upon the 
afflictions we are under, and neglect the con- 
solations of God which are treasured up for 
us, it is just with God to reject our prayers. 
(2.) He preserves to us the use of our reason 
and understanding (v. 11): Who teaches us 
more than the beasts of the earth, that is, who 


has endued us with more noble powers and 


faculties than they are endued with and has 
made us capable of more excellent pleasures 
and employments here and for ever. Now 
this comes in here, [1.] As that which fur- 
nishes us with matter for thanksgiving, even 
under the heaviest burden of affliction. What- 
ever we are deprived of, we have our immor- 
tal souls, those jewels of more worth than all 
the world, continued to us; even those that 
kill the body cannot hurt them. And if our 
affliction prevail not to disturb the exercise 


‘of their faculties, but we enjoy the use of 


our reason and the peace of our consciences, 
we have much reason to be thankful, how 
pressing soever our calamities otherwise are. 
[2.] As a reason why we should, under our 
afflictions, enquire after God our Maker, and 
seek unto him. ‘This is the greatest excel- 
lenecy of reason, that it makes us capable of 


religion, and it is in that especially that we 


are taught more than the beasts and the fowls. 
They have wonderful instincts and sagacities 
in seeking out their food, their physic, their 
shelter; but none of them are capable of 
enquiring, Where is God my Maker? Some- 


God my Makers, in the 
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thing like logic, and philosophy, and poiitics, 
has been observed among the brute-creatures, 
but never any thing of divinity or religion ; 
these are peculiar-to man. If therefore the 
oppressed only cry by reason of the arm of 
the mighty, and do not look up to God, they 
do no more than the brutes (who complain 
when they are hurt), and they forget that in- 


- struction and wisdom by which they are ad- 


vanced so far above them. God relieves the 
brute-creatures because they cry to bim ac- 
cording to the best of ¢heir capacity, ch. 
xxxvill. 41; Ps. civ. 21. But what reason 
have men to expect relief, who are capable 
of enquiring after God as their Maker and 
yet cry to him no otherwise than as brutes do? 

3. They are proud and unhumbled under 
their afflictions, which were sent to mortify 
them and to hide pride from them (v. 12): 
There they ery—there they lie exclaiming 
against their oppressors, and filling the ears 
of all about them with their complaints, not 
sparing to reflect upon God himself and his 
providence—but none gives answer. God does 
not work deliverance for them, and perhaps 
men do not much regard them; and why so? 
It is because of the pride of evil men; they 
are evil men; they regard iniquity in their 
hearts, and therefore God will not hear their 
prayers, Ps. Ixvi. 18; Isa.i. 15. God hears 
not such sinners. ‘They have, it may be, 
brought themselves into trouble by their 
own wickedness; they are the devil’s poor; 
and then who can pity them? Yet this is 
not all: they are proud still, and therefore 
they do not seek unto God (Ps. x. 4), or, if 
they do cry unto him, therefore he does not 
give answer, for he hears only the deszre of 
the humble (Ps. x. 17) and delivers those by 
his providence whom he has first by his 
grace prepared and made fit for deliverance, 
which we are not if, under humbling affiic- 
tions, our hearts remain unhumbled and our 
pride unmortified. ‘The case is plain then, 
If we cry to God for the removal of the op- 
pression and affliction we are under, and it is 
not removed, the reason is not because the 
Lord’s hand is shortened or his ear heavy, 
but because the affliction has not done its 
work ; we are not sufficiently humbled, and 
therefore must thank ourselves that it is con- 
tinued. 

4, They are not sincere, and upright, and 
inward with God, in their supplications to 
him, and therefore he does not hear and an- 
swer them (v. 13): God will not hear vanity, 
that is, the hypocritical prayer, which is a 
vain prayer, coming out of feigned lips. It 
is a vanity to think that God should hear it, 
who searches the heart and requires truth in 
the inward part 

14 Although thou sayest thou shalt 
not see him, yet judgment ts before 
him; therefore trust thou in him. 15 
But now, because z¢ is not so, he hath 


visited in his anger ; yet he knoweth 


~ 
ae | 


Here is, I. Another impr 


3, 
sud zs “ 
oper word fc 


which Elihu reproves Job (wv. 14) Phoi 


sayest thou shalt not see him; that 
“Thou complainest that thou dost 
derstand the meaning of his severe « 
with thee, nordiscern the drift and desi 
them,” ch. xxiii. 8, 9. And, 2. “Thou 
spairest of seeing his gracious returns to | 
of seeing better days again, and art ready 
give up all for gone;” as Hezekiah (Is 
xxxvill. 11), I shall not see the Lord. — 
when we are in prosperity, we are ready 
think our mountain will never be brought 
low, so when we are in adversity we are ready 
to think our valley will never be filled, | 
in both, to conclude that to morrow mus 
as this day, which is as absurd as to thin 
when the weather is either fair or foul, th 
will be always so, that the flowing tide 
gs flow, or the ebbing tide will always 
ebb. ‘4 te 
II. The answer which Elihu gives to this — 
despairing word that Job had said, which is — 
this, 1. That, when he looked up to God, he 
had no just reason to speak thus despa 
ingly: Judgment is before him, that is, “‘ 
knows what he has to do, and will do all in. 
infinite wisdom and justice; he has the entire 
plan and model of providence before him, 
and knows what he will do, which we do not, 
and therefore we understand not what he 
does. There is a day of judgment before 
him, when all the seeming disorders of pro-— 
vidence will be set to rights and the dark 
chapters of it will be expounded. Then thou 
shalt see the full meaning of these dark 
events, and the final period of these dismal 
events; then thou shalt see his face with joy; 
therefore trust in him, depend upon him, w 
for him, and believe that the issue will 
good at last.” When we consider that God 
is infinitely wise, and righteous, and faithful, 
and that he is a God of judgment (Isa. xxx. 
18), we shall see no reason to despair of re- 
lief from him, but all the reason in the world 
to hope in him, that it will come in due time, 
in the besttime. 2. That, if-he had not 
seen an end of his troubles, the reason 
because he did not thus trust in God a 
wait for him (v. 15): “ Because it is no 
because thou dest not thus trust in | 
therefore the affliction which came at 
from love has now displeasure mixed wit 
Now God has visited thee in his anger, tak 
it very ill that thou canst not find in thy 
heart to trust him, but harbourest such | 
misgiving thoughts of him.” If the 
any mixtures of divine wrath in our affl 
tions, we may thank ourselves; it is bec 
we do not behave aright under them; 
quarrel with God, are fretful and 
and distrustful of the divine Proyid 


* 
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This was Job’s case. The foolishness of man 
perverts his way, and then his heart frets 
against the Lord, Prov. xix. 3. Yet Elihu 
thinks that Job, being in great extremity, 
- did not know and consider this as he should, 
that it was his own fault that he was not yet 
delivered. He concludes therefore that Job 
opens his mouth in vain (v. 16) in complain- 
ing of his grievances and crying for redress, 
or in justifying himself and clearing up his 
own innocency; it is all in vain, because he 
does not trust in God and wait for him, and 
has not a due regard to him in his afflictions. 
He had said a great deal, had multiplied 
words, but all without knowledge, all to no 
urpose, because he did not encourage him- 
self in God and humble himself before him. 
It is in vain for us either to appeal to God 
or to acquit ourselves if we do not study to 
answer the end for which affliction is sent, 
and in yain to pray for relief if we do not 
trust in God; for let not that man who dis- 
trusts God think that he shall recewe any 
thing from him, James i.7. Or this may 
refer to all that Job had said. Having 
shown the absurdity of some passages in his 
discourse, he concludes that there were many 
other passages which were in like manner 
the fruits of his ignorance and mistake. He 
did not, as his other friends, condemn him 
for a hypocrite, but charged him only with 
Moses’s sin, speaking wnadvisedly with his 
lips when his spirit was provoked. When at 
; _ any time we do so (and who is there that of- 
: fends not in word?) it is a mercy to be told 
: of it, and we must take it patiently and kindly 
as Job did, not repeating, but recanting, what 
we have said amiss. 
i CHAP. XXXVI. 


Elihu, having largety reproved Job fur some of his unadvised 
speeches, which Job had nothing to say in the vindication of, 
here comes more generally to set him to rights in his notions of 
God’s dealings with him. His other friends had stood to it that, 
because he was a wicked man, therefore his afflictions were so 
great and solong. But Elihu only maintained that the afflic- 

’ tion was sent for his trial, and that therefore it was lengthened 
out because Job was not, as yet, thoroughly humbled under it, 
nor had duly accommodated himself to it. He urges many rea- 
sons, taken from the wisdom and righteousness of God, his care 
of his people, and especially his greatness and almighty power, 
with which, in this and the following chapter, he persuades him 
to submit to the hand of God. Here we have, I. His preface, 
ver. 2—4, II. The account he gives of the methods of God’s 
providence towards the children of men, according as they con- 
duct themselves, ver. 5—15. Ilf. The fair warning and good 
counsel he gives to Job thereupon, ver. 16—21. IV. His demon- 
stration of God’s sovereignty and omnipotence, which he gives 
instances of in the operations of common providence, and which 
is a reason why we should all submit to him in his dealings with 
us, ver. 22—33. This he prosecutes and enlarges upon in the 
following chapter. 


TALI also proceeded, and said, 
- 2 Suffer me a little, and I will 
show thee that I have yet to speak on 
God’s behalf. 3 I will fetch my know- 

| ledge from afar, and will ascribe righ- 
~ teousness to my Maker. 4 For truly 
my words shall not be false: he that 
is perfect in knowledge ts with thee.. 
Once more Elihu begs the patience of the 

2 auditory, and Job’s particularly, for he has 
not said all that he has to say, but he will 
pot detain them long, Stand ghout me a little 
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The address of Elihu. 
(so some read it), v. 2. ‘Let me have your 
attendance, your attention, awhile longer, 
and I will speak but this once, as plainly 
and as much to the purpose as I can.” ‘lo 
gain this he pleads, 1. That he had a good 
cause, and a noble and very fruitful subject. 
I have yet to speak on Goa’s behalf. He spoke 
as an advocate for God, and therefore might 
justly expect the ear of the court. Some in- 
deed pretend to speak on God’s behalf who 
really speak for themselves; but those who 
sincerely appear in the cause of God, and 
speak in behalf of his honour, his truths, his 
ways, his people, shall be sure neither to 
want instructions (it shall be given them in 
that same hour what they shall speak) nor te 
lose their cause or their fee. 
fear lest they should exhaust their subject 
Those that have spoken ever so much -may 


yet find more to be spoken on God’s behalf. — 


2. That he had something to offer that way 
uncommon, and out of the road of vulgar 
observation: I will fetch my knowledge from 
afar (v.3), that is, “‘we will have recourse to 
our first principles and the highest notions 
we can make use of to serve any purpose.” 


It is worth while to go far for this know- — 


ledge of God, to dig for it, to travel for it; 
it will recompense our pains, and, though 
far-fetched,is not dear-bought. 3. That his 
design was undeniably honest; for all he 
aimed at was to ascribe righteousness te his 
Maker, to maintain and clear this truth, that 
Godsis righteous in all his ways.. In speak- 
ing of God, and speaking for him, it is good 
to remember that he is our Maker, to call 
him so, and therefore to be ready to do him 
and the interests of his kingdom the best 
servicewecan. If he be our Maker, we have 
our all from him, must use our all for him, 
and be very jealous for his honour. 
his management should be very just and fair 
(v. 4): “ My words shall not be fulse, neither 
disagreeable to the thing itself nor to my 


own thoughts and apprehensions. It is truth — 


that Iam contending for, and that for truth’s 
sake, with all possible sincerity and plain- 
ness.” He will make use of plain and solid 
arguments and not the subtleties and nice- 
ties of the schools. 
upright in knowledge is now reasoning with 
thee; and therefore let him not only have a 


fair hearing, but let what he says be taken in ~ 
The perfection — 


good part, as meant well.” 
of our knowledge in this world is to be ho- 
nest and sincere in searching out truth, in 
applying it to ourselves, and in making use 
of what we know for the good of others. 


5 Behold, God is mighty, and de- 
spiseth not any: he is mighty in 
strength andwisdom. 6 He preserveth 
not the life of the wicked : but giveth 


right to the poor. 7 He withdraweth — 


not his eyes from the righteous: but 
with kings are they on the throne; 


Nor need they ~ 


4. That 


“He who is perfect or 


f a vs BS thu. 7 Cee 
_ yea, he doth establish them for ever, 
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and they are exalted. 8 And if they| 


be bound in fetters, and be holden in 
cords of affliction; 9 Then he showeth 
them their work, and their transgres- 
sions that they have exceeded. 10 He 
openeth also their ear to discipline, 
and commandeth thatthey return from 
iniquity. 11 If they obey and serve 
him, they shall spend their days in 
prosperity, and their years in plea- 
sures. 12 But if they obey not, they 
shall perish by the sword, and_ they 
shall die without knowledge. 13 But 
the hypocrites inheart heap up wrath: 
they cry not when he bindeth them. 
14 They die in youth, and their life és 
among the unclean. 


Elihu, being to speak on God’s behalf, and 
particularly to ascribe righteousness to his 
Maker, here shows that the disposals of di- 


vine Providence are all, not only according 


to the eternal counsels of his will, but accord- 
ing to the eternal rules of equity. God acts 
as a righteous governor, for, 

I. He does not think it below him to take 
notice of the meanest of his subjects, nor 
does poverty or obscurity set any at a dis- 
tance from his favour. If men are mighty, 
they are apt to look with a haughty disdain 
upon those that are not of distinction and 
make no figure ; but God is mighty, infinitely 
so, and yet he despises not any, v. 5. He 
humbles himself to take cognizance of the 
affairs of the meanest, to do them justice and 
to show them kindness. Job thought himself 
and his cause slighted because God did not 
immediately appear for him. ‘ No,” says 
Elihu, God despises not any, which is ‘a good 
reason why we should honourall men. He is 
mighty in strength and wisdom, and yet does 
not look with contempt upon those that have 
but a little strength and wisdom, if they 
but mean honestly. Nay, for this reason he 
despises not any, because his wisdom and 
strength are incontestably infinite and there- 
fore the condescensions of his grace van be 
no diminution to him. Those that are wise 
and good will not look upon any with scorn 
and disdain. 

II. He gives no countenance tothe greatest, 
if they be bad (v. 6): He preserves not the 
life of the wicked. Though their life may be 

_ prolonged, yet not under any special care of 
the divine Providence, but only its common 
protection. Job had said that the wicked live, 
become old, and are mighty in power, ch. xxi. 
7. “No,” says Elihu: ‘‘he seldom suffers 
wicked men to become old. He preserves not 
their life so long as they expected, nor with 
that comfort and satisfaction which are in- 
deed our life; and their preservation is but a 
reservation for the day of wrath,” Rom. ii. 5. 


UL He 1s als 
are an way injured, an 
(v. 6): He gives right to the pe 
their quarrel upon their p 
forces them to make restitutic 
have robbed them of. x my 
the injured poor, God will, 
IV. He takes a particular ca 
tection of his good subjects. é Hen be 
only looks on them, but he never looks off 
them: He withdraws not his eyes from the 
righteous. Though they mayseem sometimes 
neglected and forgotten, and that befals 
which looks like an oversight of Providen 
yet the tender careful eye of their heavenly 
Father never withdraws from them. If our — 
eye be ever towards God in duty, his eye will — 
be ever upon us in mercy, and, when we are _ 
at the lowest, willnot overlook us. 
1, Sometimes he prefers good people to 
places of trust and honour (v. 7): With kings — 
are they on the throne,and every sheafis made 
to bow to theirs. When righteous persons — 
are advanced to places of honour and power, 
it is in mercy to them; for God’s grace in 
them will both arm them against the tempta- 
tions that attend preferment and enablethem __ 
to improve the opportunity it gives*them 
of doing good. Itis also in mercy to those 
over whom they are set: When the righteous 
bear rule the city rejoices. If the righteous — 
be advanced, they are established. Those 
that in honour keep a good conscience stand 
upon sure ground, and high places are not 
such slippery ground to them as they are to 
others. But, because it is not often that we — 
see good men made great men in this world, 
this may be supposed to refer to the honour 
to which the righteous shall rise when their — 
Redeemer shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth; for then only they shall be ex- — 
alted for ever, and established for ever; then — 
shall they all shine forth as the sun, and be 
made kings and priests toourGod. 
2. If at any time he bring them into afflic- 
tion, it is for the good of their souls, v.8—10. 
Some good people are preferred to honour 
and power, but others are in trouble. Now — 
observe, (1.) The distress supposed (v. 8): If 
they be bound in fetters, laid in prison as Jo- 
seph was, or holden in the cords of any other 
affliction, confined by pain and sickness, ham- _ 
pered by poverty, bound in their counsels, 
and, notwithstanding all their struggles, held - 
long in this distress. This was Job’s case 
he was caught, and kept fast, in the cords of — 
anguish (as some read it) ; but observe, (2. ) 
The design God has, in bringing his people — 
into such distresses as these; itis for the be- — 
nefit of their souls, the consideration of which — 
should reconcile us to affliction and make us ~ 
think well of it. Three things God intends — 
when he afflicts us:—[1.] To discover past — 
sins to us, and to bring them to our remem. — 
brance. Then he shows them that amiss it 
them which before they did not see. 
covers to them the fact of sin: He 
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and we are concerned to see what work we 
have made by sin. He discovers the fault of 
sin, shows them their transgressions of the 
law of God, and withal the sinfulness of sin, 
that they have exceeded, and have been beyond 
measure sinful. True penitents lay a load 
upon themselves, do not extenuate, but ag- 
gravate, their sins, and own that they have 
exceeded in them. Affliction sometimes an- 
swers to the sin; it serves, however, to 
awaken the conscience and puts men upon 
considering. [2.] To dispose our hearts to 
receive present instructions: Then he opens 
their ear to discipline, v.10. Whom God chas- 
tens he teaches (Ps. xciv. 12), and the afflic- 
tion makes people willing to learn, softens 
the wax, that it may receive the impression 
of the seal; yet it does not do this of itself, | 
Lut the grace of God working with and by 
it- it is he that opens the ear, that opens the 
heart, who has the key of David. [3.] To 
deter and draw us off from iniquity for the 
future. This is the errand on which the af- 
fliction is sent; it is a command to return 
from iniquity, to haye no more to do with 
sin, to turn from it with an aversion to it and | 
a resolution never to return to it any more, 
Hos. xiv. 8. 

3. If the affliction do its work, and accom- 
plish that for which it is sent, he will com- 
fort them again, according to the time that 
he has afflicted them (v.11): [f they obey and | 
serve him,—if they comply with his design 
and serve his purpose in these dispensations, 
—if, when the affliction is removed, they con- 
tinue in the same good mind that they were 
in when they were under the smart of it and 
perform the vows they made then,—if they 
live in obedience to God’s commands, par- 
ticularly those which relate to his service and 
worship, and in all instances make conscience 
of their duty to him,—then they shall spend 
their days in prosperity again and their years 
in true pleasures. Piety is the only sure way 
to prosperity and pleasure; this is a certain 
truth, and yet few will believe it. If we 
faithfully serve God, (1.) We have the pro- 
mise of outward prospenty, the promise of 
the life that now is, and the comforts of it, 
as far as is for God’s glory and our good; 
and who would desire them any further? 
(2.) We have the possession of inward plea- 


_ sures, the comfort of communion with God 


and a good conscience, and that great peace 
which those have that love God’s law. If we 
rejoice not in the Lord always, and in hope 
of eternal life, it is our own fault; and what 
better pleasures can we spend our years in? 

_4, If the affliction do not do its work, let 
them expect the furnace to he heated seven 
times hotter till they are consumed (». 12): 
If they obey not, if they are not bettered by 
their afflictions, are not reclaimed and re- 
formed, they shail perish by the sword of 
God’s wrath. Those whom his rod does not 
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_ there be any good in us, it is God’s work; 
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The address of Elihu. 


fire will prevail if the refining fire do not; 
for when God judges he will overcome. If 
Ahaz, in his distress, trespass yet more against 
the Lord, this is that king Ahaz that is marked 
for ruin, 2 Chron. xxviii. 22; Jer. vi. 29, 30. 
God would have instructed them by their 
afflictions, but they received not instruction, 
would not take the hints that were given 
them; and therefore they shall die without 
knowledge, ere they are aware, without any 
further previous notices given them ; or they 
shall die because they were without knowledge 
notwithstanding the means of knowledge 
which they were blessed with. Those that 
die without knowledge die without grace and 
are undone for ever. 

V. He brings ruin upon hypocrites, the 
secret enemies of his kingdom (such as Elihu 
described, v: 12), who, though they were num- 
bered among the righteous whom Elihu had 
spoken of before, yet did not obey God, but, 
being children of disobedience and darkness, 
become children of wrath and perdition; 
these are the hypocrites in heart, who heap up 
wrath, v.13. See the nature of hypocrisy: 


| it lies in the heart, which is for the world and 


the flesh when the outside seems to be for 


| God and religion. Many that are saints in 


show and saints in word are hypocrites in 
heart. That spring is corrupt, and there is 
an evil treasure there. See the mischievous- 
ness of hypocrisy : hypocrites heap up wrath 
They are doing that every day which is pro- 


| voking to God, and will be reckoned with 


for it all together in the great day. They trea- 
sure up wrath against the day of wrath, Rom. 
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ii. 5. Their sins are laid up in store with 


God among his treasures, Deut. xxxii. 34. 
Compare Jam. v. 3. As what goes up a va- 


pour comes down a shower, so what goes up — 


sin, if not repented of, will come down wrath. 


They think they are heaping up wealth, heap-_ 


ing up merits, but, when the treasures are 


opened, it will prove they were heaping up — 


wrath. Observe, 1. What they do to heap 
up wrath. What is it that is so provoking? 
It is this, They ery not when he binds them, 


that is, when they are in affliction, bound — 


with the cords of trouble, their hearts are 
hardened, they are stubborn and unhumbled, 
and will not cry to God nor make their ap- 
plication to him. They are stupid and sense- 
less as stocks and stones, despising the chas- 
tening of the Lord. 2. What are the effects 
of that wrath? They die in youth, and their 
life is among the unclean, v.14. This is the 
portion of hypocrites, whom Christ denounced 
many woes against. If they continue impeni- 
tent, (1.) They shall die a sudden death, die in 
youth, when death is mostasurprise, and death 
(that is, the consequence of it)is always such 
to hypocrites ; as those that die in ycuth die 
when they hoped to hye, so hypocrites, at 
death, go to hell, when they hoped to go to 
heaven. When a wicked man dies his expect- 
ations shali perish. (2.) They shall die the 
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' ment of the wicked: 


it comes in here), is among the unclean, among 
~ the fornicators (so some), among the worst 
and vilest of sinners, notwithstanding their 
specious and plausibleprofession. Itis among 
the Sodomites (so the margin), those filthy 
wretches, who, going after strange flesh, are 
set forth for an example, suffering the ven- 
geance of eternal fire, Jude 7. ‘The souls of 
the wicked live after death, hut they live 


~among the unclean, the unclean spirits, the 


devil and his angels, for ever separated from 
the new Jerusalem, into which no unclean 
thing shall enter. 


15 He delivereth the poor in his 
affliction, and openeth their ears in op- 
pression. 16 Even so would he have 
removed thee out of the strait into a 
broad place, where there is no strait- 
ness; and that which should be set 
on thy table should be full of fatness. 
17 -But thou hast fulfilled the judg- 
judgment and 
justice take hold on thee. 18 Because 
there is wrath, beware lest he take 
thee away with fis stroke: then a 
great ransom cannot deliver thee. 19 
Will he esteem thy riches? no, not 
gold, nor all the forces of strength. 20 
Desire not the night, when people are 
cut off in their place. 21 Take heed, 
regard not iniquity : for this hast thou 
chosen rather than affliction. 22 Be- 
hold, God exalteth by his power: who 
teacheth like him? 23 Who hath en- 
joined him his way? or who can say, 
Thou hast wrought iniquity ? 

Elihu here comes more closely toJob; and, 

I. He tells him what God would have done 
for him before this if he had been duly hum- 
Died under his affliction. ‘‘ We all know how 
ready God is to deliver the poor in his afflic- 
tion (v. 15); he always was so. The poor in 
spirit, those that are of a broken and con- 
trite heart, he looks upon with tenderness, 
and, when they are in affliction, is ready to 
help them. He opens their ears, and makes 
them. to hear joy and gladness, even 7m their 
oppressions ; while he does not yet deliver 
them he speaks to them good words and com- 
fortable words, for the encouragement of their 
faith and patience, the silencing of their fears, 


and the balancing of their griefs; and even. 


so (v. 16) would he have done to thee if thou 
hadst submitted to his providence and con- 
ducted thyself well; he would have delivered 
and comforted thee, and we should have had 
none of these complaints. If thou hadst ac- 
commodated thyself to the will of God, thy 
liberty and plenty would have been restored 
to thee with advantage.” 1. “hou wouldst 
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thy accu ‘ed disgr: 
removed thee into a bro 
straitness, and thou wouldst 
been cramped thus and have h 
sures broken.” 2. “Thou would: 
enriched, and wouldst not "Have Bi 
this poor condition; thou wouldst hav: 
thy table richly spread, not only with f : 
convenient, but with the finest of (the wheat” 
(see Deut. xxxii. 14) “and the fattest of dp 
flesh.” Note, It ought to silence us under | 
our afflictions to consider that, if we were _ 
better, it would be every way better with us: 
if we had answered the ends of an affliction, — 
the affliction would be removed; and deli- 
verance would come if we were ready for it. 
God would have done well for us if we had — 
conducted ourselves well; Ps. Ixxxi. 13,14; 
Isa. xlviii. 18. 

II. He charges him with standing in his p? 
own light, and makes him the cause of the — 
continuance of his own trouble (v. 17): “ But — 3 
thou hast fulfilled the judgment of the wick 
that is, “ Whatever thou art really, in this . 
thing thou hast conducted thyself like a 
wicked man, hast spoken and done like the — 
wicked, hast gratified them and served their 
cause; ‘and therefore judgment and justice 
take hold on thee as a wicked man, because 4 
thou goest in company with them, actest as” 
if thou wert in their interest, aiding and abet- _ 
ting. Thou hast maintained the cause of the 
wicked ; and such as a man’s cause is such © 
will the judgment of God be upon him;” so 
bishop Patrick. It is dangerous being on he. : 
wrong side: accessaries to treason will bei 
dealt with as principals. 

III. He cautions him not to persist in his a 
frowardness. Several good cautions he gives es 
him to this purport. i 

1. Let him not make light of divine ven- se 
geance, nor be secure, as if he were in no 
danger of it (v. 18): “‘ Because thereis wrath” 
(that is, “ because God is a righteous” go-, 
vernor, who resents all the affronts given to 
his government, because he has revealed his 
wrath from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, and because — 
thou hast reason to fear that thou art under — 
God’s displeasure) therefore beware lest he 
take thee away suddenly with his stroke, and 
be so wise as to make thy peace with him — 
quickly and get his anger turned away from 
thee.” A warning to this purport Job had — 
given his friends (ch. xix. 29): Be you afraid — 
of the sword, for wrath brings the punishment — 
of the sword. Thus contenders are apt, with | 
too much boldness, to bind one another over 
to the judgment of God and threaten one an-— 
other with his wrath; but he that keeps 
good conscience needs not fear the impote 
menaces of proud men. But this was 
friendly caution to Job, and necessary. E 
good men have need to be kept to their dut: 
by the fear of God’s wrath. “Thou art a 
wise and good man, but beware lest he 1 


No, not gold, v. 19. 


_ eaping by absconding (w. 20): 
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_ in them to deserve his stroke.” 

2. Let him not promise himself that, if 
God’s wrath should kindle against him, he 
could find out ways to escape the strokes of 
it. (1.) There is no escaping by money, no 
purchasing a pardon with silver, or gold, and 
such corruptible things: ‘‘ Even a great ran- 
som cannot deliver thee when God enters into 
judgment with thee. His justice cannot be 


_ bribed, nor any of the ministers of his jus- 


tice. Will he esteem thy riches, and take from 
them a commutation of the punishment? 
If thou hadst as much 
wealth as ever thou hadst, that would not 
ease thee, would not secure thee from the 
strokes of God’s wrath, in the day of the re- 
velation of which riches profit not,” Prov. xi. 
4. See Ps. xlix. 7, 8. (2.) There is no escap- 


_ ing by rescue: “If all the forces of strength 


were at thy command, if thou couldst muster 
ever sO many servants and vassals to appear 
for thee to force thee out of the hands of 
divine vengeance, it were all in vain; God 
would not regard it. There is none that can 
deliver out of his hand.” (3.) There is no es- 
“* Desire not 
the night, which often favours the retreat of 
a conquered army and covers it; think not 
that thou canst so escape the righteous judg- 
ment of God, forthe darkness hideth not from 
him,” Ps. exxxix. 11, 12. See ch. xxxiv. 22. 

“Think not, because in the night people re- 
tire to their place, go up to their beds, and 
it is then easy to escape being discovered by 
them, that God also ascends to his place, and 
carnot see thee. No; he neither slumbers 
nor sleeps His eyes are open upon the child- 
ren of men, not only in all places, but at all 
times. No rocks nor mountains can shelter 
us from his eye. Some understand it of the 
night of death; that is the night by which 
men are cut off from their place, and Job had 
earnestly breathed for that night, as the hire- 
ling desires the evening, ch. vil. 2. ‘‘ But do 
not do so,” says Elihu; “ for thou knowest 
not what the night of death is.” Those that 
passionately wish for death, in hopes to make 
that their shelter from God’s wrath, may 
perhaps be mistaken. There are those whom 
wrath pursues into that night. 

3. Let him not continue his unjust quarrel 
with God and his providence, which hitherto 
he had persisted in when he should have 
submitted to the affliction (v. 21): “ Take 
heed, look well to thy own spirit, and regard 
not iniquity, return not to it (so some), for it 
is at thy peril if thou do.” Let us never 
dare to think a favourable thought of sin, 
never indulge it, nor allow ourselves in it. 


' Elihu thinks Job had need of this caution, 


he haying chosen iniquity rather than affic- 
tion, that is, having chosen rather to gratify | in 
his own pride and humour in contending 
with God than to mortify it bya submission 
to him and accepting the punishment. We 


ay take it more general ys and observe that! has any cause to say it? Who can say it “a 


thee away, for the aoeband best haveenough | those who mes iniquity rather than affiic- 3 


| 


| evil in the least sin than in the greatest af- 


tion make a very foolish choice. Those that 
ease their cares “by sintul pleasures, increase ~ 
their wealth by sinful pursuits, escape their 
troubles by sinful projects, and evade suffer- 
ings for righteousness’ sake by sinful com- 
pliances against their consciences, make a 
choice they will repent of; for there is more 


fliction. It is an evil, and only evil. 

4. Let him not dare to prescribe to God, 
nor give him his measures (v. 22, 23): “ Be- ~ 
hold, God exalteth by his power,” thatis, “ He 
does, may, and can set up and pull down ~ 
whom he pleases, and therefore it is not for 
thee nor me to contend with him.” The 
more we magnify God the more do we hum-— 
ble and abase ourselves. Now consider, (1.) 
That God is an absolute sovereign: He ex 
alts by his own power, and, not by strength ~ 
derived from any other. He exalts whom he 
pleases, exalts those that were afflicted and ~ 
cast down, by the strength and power which _ 
he gives his people; and therefore who has 
enjoined him his way? Who presides above 
him in his way? Is there any superior from 
whom he has his commission and to whom 
he is accountable? No; he himself is su. — 
preme and independent. Who puts him in 
mind of his way? sosome. Doestheeternal 
Mind need a remembrancer? No; his own 
way, as well as ours, is ever before him. He 
has not received orders or instructions from 
any (Isa. xl. 13, 14), nor is he accountable to 
any. He enjoins to all the creatures their 
way; let not us then enjoin him his, but 
leave it to him to govern the world, who is 
fit to do it. (2.) That he is an incomparable 
teacher: Who teaches like him? Itis absurd 
for us to teach him who is himself the foun- 
tain of light, truth, knowledge, and instruc- 
tion. He that teaches man “knowledge, and _ 
so as none else can, shall not he know? Ps. 
xciv. 9.10. Shall we light a candle to the 
sun? Observe, When Elihu would give glory — 
to God as aruler he praises himas a teacher, — 
for rulers must teach. God does so. He 
binds with the cords of aman. Inthis,as  ~ 
in other things, he is unequalled. None so — 
fit to direct his own actions as he himself is. 
He knows what he has to do, and how to do 
it for the best, and needs no information nor 
advice. Solomon himself had a privy-coun- 
cil to advise him, but the King of kings has 
none. Nor is any so fit to direct our actions ~ 
as he is. None teaches with such authority — 
and convincing evidence, with such conde- — 
scensionand compassion, norwith such power 
and efficacy, as God does. He teaches by the - aad 
Bible, and that is the best uae teaches by 


he is “unexceptionab! ly ae 3 in all his pee A 
Who can say, Thou hast wrought ini- — 
pe 2 Not, Who dares say it? (many do 
iniquity, and those who tell them of it do so 
at their peril), but Who can say it? Who A ¥ 


Te we. 


te 
Ae = . a 


can do no wrong. i 

24 Remember that thou magnify 
his work, which men behold. 25 
Every man may see it; man may be- 
hold i¢ afar off. 26 Behold, God is 
great, and we know him not, neither 


can the number of his years be search- 


ed out. 27 For he maketh small the 
drops of water: they pour down rain 
according to the vapour thereof: 28 
Which the clouds do drop and distil 
upon man abundantly. 29 Also can 
any understand the spreadings of the 


- clouds, or the noise of his tabernacle? 


30 Behold, he spreadeth his light 
upon it, and covereth the bottom of 
the sea. 31 For by them judgeth he 
the people; he giveth meat in abund- 
ance. 32 With clouds he covereth the 


light; and commandeth it not to shine 


by the cloud that cometh betwixt. 33 
The noise thereof showeth concerning 


~ it, the cattle also concerning the va- 


pour. 

Elihu is here endeavouring to possess Job 
with great and high thoughts of God, and so 
to persuade him into a cheerful submission 
to his providence. 

I. He represents the work of God, in ge- 
aeral, as illustrious and conspicuous, v. 24. 
His whole work is so. God does nothing 
mean. This is a good reason why we should 
acquiesce in all the operations of his provi- 
fence concerning us in particular. His visi- 
ple works, those of nature, and which con- 
cern the world in general, are such as we ad- 
mire and commend, and in which we observe 
the Creator’s wisdom, power, and goodness ; 
shall we then find fault with his dispensa- 
tions concerning us, and the counsels of his 
will concerning our affairs? We are here 
called to consider the work of God, Eccl. vii. 
13. 1. It is plain before our eyes, nothing 
more obvious: it is what men behold. Every 


‘man that has but half an eye may see it, may 


behold it afar off. Look which way we will, 
we see the productions of God’s wisdom and 
power; we see that done, and that doing, 
concerning which we cannot but say, This is 
the work of God, the finger of God ; it is the. 
Lord’s doing, Every man may see, afar off, 
the heaven and all its lights, the earth and 
all its fruits, to be the work of Omnipotence ; 
much more when we behold them nigh at 
hand. Look at the minutest works of nature 
through a microscope; do they not appear 
curious? The eternal power and godhead 
of the Creator are clearly seen and understood 
by the things that are made, Rom. i. 20. 
Every man, even those that have not the be- 


1d prove it? It is a maxim undoubtedly | nefit of divine revel 
true, without limitation, that the King of kings | there is no speech or 


mnitely so,—great in power, for he is omnipo- 


of these natural cons 
heard, Ps. xix. 3. 2. It ou 
lous in our eyes. The beauty 
of the work of God, and the 
the parts of it, are what w: 
to magnify and highly to e 
tify it as right and good, and canno 
blamed, but magnify it as wise and glo 
and such as no creature could contrive ot 
produce. Man may see his works, and is — 
capable of discerning his hand in them (which 
the beasts are not), and therefore ought to — 
praise them and give him the glory of them. — 
II. He represents God, the author of them, — 
as infinite and unsearchable, v. 26. The 
streams of being, power, and perfection should _ 
lead us to the fountain. God is great, infi- 


tent and independent,—great in wealth, for 
he is self-sufficient and all-sufficient,—great 

in himself,—great in all his works,—great, 
and therefore greatly to-be praised,—great, — 
and therefore we know him not. We know 


in part, but not in perfection. This comes 
in here as areason why we must notarraign 
his proceedings, nor find fault with rin “a 
does, because it is speaking evil of the things 
that we understand not and answering a 
matter before we hear it. We know not the — 
duration of his existence, for it is infinite. 
The number of his years cannot possibly be 
searched out, for he is eternal; thereisno 
number of them. He is a Being without be- 
ginning, succession, or period, who ever was, 
and ever will be, and ever the same, the 
great 1AM. This is a good reason why we — 
should not prescribe to him, nor quarrel with 
him, because, as he is, such are his operations, 
quite out of our reach. oe AY OR ae 
III. He gives some instances of God’s — 
wisdom, power, and sovereign dominion, in 
the works of nature and the dispensations of — 
common providence, beginning in this chap- 
ter with the clouds and the rain that descends — 
from them. We need not be critical in ex- 
amining either the phrase or the philosophy __ 
of this noble discourse. The general scope 
of it is to show that God is infinitely great, — 
and the Lord of all, the first cause and su- 
preme director of all the creatures, and has 
all power in heaven and earth (whom there- ; 
fore we ought, with all humility and rever- 
ence, to adore, to speak well of, and to give 
honour to), and that it is presumption for us — 
to prescribe to him the rules and methods of 
his special providence towards the child 
of men, or to expect from him an account 
them, when the operations even of common — 
providences about the meteors are so various _ 
and so mysterious and unaccountable. Elihu, — 
to affect Job with God’s sublimity and so jf 
reignty, had directed him (ch. xxxv. 5) 


look unto the clouds In these vers 


_ shows Pea what We may observe in the clouds 
we see which will lead us to consider the 
/ pet sil perfections of their Creator Con- 
sider the clouds, ' 
_ 1, As springs to this lower world, the 
source and treasure of its moisture, and the 
_ great bank through which it circulates—a 
_ y2ry necessary provision, for its stagnation 
would be as hurtful to this lower world as 
that of the blood to the body of man. It is 
worth while to obserye in this common oc- 
’ currence, (1.) That the clouds above distil 
upon the earth below. If the heavens be- 
come brass, the earth becomes iron; there- 
fore thus the promise of plenty runs, I will 
hear the heavens and they shall hear the earth. 
This intimates to us that every good gift is 
from above, from him who is both Father of 
lights and Father of the rain, and it instructs 
us to direct our prayers to him and to look 
up. (2.) That they are here said to distil 
- upon man (v. 28); for, though indeed God 
causes it to rain in the wilderness where no 
man is (ch, xxxviii. 26, Ps. civ. 11), yet spe- 
cial respect is had to man herein, to whom 
the inferior creatures are all made serviceable 
and from whom the. actual return of the tri- 


me 


the unjust, Matt. v. 45. (3.) They are said 
to distil the water in small drops, not in 


opened, Gen. vii. 11. God waters the earth 
with that with which he once drowned it, 
only dispensing it in another manner, to let 


how kind he is, in giving rain by drops, that 
the benefit of it may be the further and the 
more equally diffused, as by an artificial 
water-pot. (4.) Though sometimes the rain 
comes in very small drops, yet,at other times, 
it pours down in great rain, and this differ. 
ence between one shower and another must 
be resolved into the divine Providence which 
F orders itso. (5.) Though it comes down in 
y drops, yet it distils upon man abundantly 
£ (m. 28), and therefore is called the river of 
, God which is full of water, Ps. lxv. 9. (6.) 
The clouds pour down according to the vapour 

that they draw up, v. 27. So just the hea- 

vens are to the earth, but the earth is not so 
inthe return it makes. (7.) The produce of 
: _ the clouds is sometimes a great terror, and 
at other times a great favour, to the earth, 
’ v. 31. When he pleases by them he judges 
. the people he is angry with. Storms, and 
: tempests, and excessive rains, destroying the 
7 fruits of the earth and causing inundations, 
; _ eome from the clouds; but, on the other 

hand, from them, usually, he gives meat in 
abundance ; they drop fatness upon the pas- 
| tures that are clothed with flocks, and the 
valleys that are covered with corn, Ps. Ixy. 
11—13. (8.) Notice is sometimes given of 
the approach of rain, v.33. The noise thereof, 
among other things, shows concerning it. 
Hence we read (1 Kings xviii. 41) of the sound 
VOL. IL, 
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bute of praise is required. Among men, he | 
causes his rain to fall upon the just and upon | 


spouts, as when the windows of heaven were | 


ns know how much we lie at his mercy, and | 


of abundance of rain, or (as it is in the mar- 
gin) a sound of anoise of rain, before it came ; 
and a welcome harbinger it was then. As 
the noise, so the face of the sky, shows con- 
cerning it, Luke xii. 56. The cattle also, 
by a strange imstinct, are apprehensive ofa 
change in the weather nigh at hand, and 


seek for shelter, shaming man, who will not 


foresee the evil and hide himself. 
2. As shadows to the upper world (wv. 29): 


“The address of Elilu. 


Can any understand the spreading of the — 


clouds? They are spread over the earth as 
a curtain or canopy; how they come to be 
so, how stretched out, and how poised, as 
they are, we cannot understand, though we 
daily see they are so. Shall we then pretend 
to understand the reasons and methods of 
God’s judicial proceedings with the children 
of men, whose characters and cases are so 
various, when we cannot account for the 
spreadings of the clouds, which cover the 
light ? v. 32. 
|v. 32; ch. xxvi. 9. And this we are sensible 
of, that, by the interposition of the clouds 


times favoured; for they serve as an um- 
brella to shelter us from the violent heat of 
the sun, which otherwise would beat upon 
us. A cloud of dew in the heat of harvest is 
spoken of as a very great refreshment, Isa. 
Xvlil, 4. (2.) Sometimes we are by them 


noon-day and eclipse the light of the sun. 
Sin is compared to a cloud (Isa. xliv. 22). 
because it comes between us and the light of 
God’s countenance and obstructs the shining 
of it. But though the clouds darken the sun 
for a time, and pour down rain, yet (post nu- 
bila Phebus—the sun shines forth after the 
rain), after he has wearied the cloud, he spreads 
his light upon it, v. 30. There is a clear 
shining after rain, 2 Sam. xxiii. 4. The sun- 
beams are darted forth, and reach -to cover 
even the bottom of the sea, thence to exhale 
a fresh supply of vapours, and so raise re- 


cruits for the clouds, v. 30. In all this, we 


must remember to magnify the work of God. 
CHAP. XXXVII. 


Elibu here goes on to extol the wonderful power of God in the me- 
teors and all the changes of the weather: if, in those changes, 


we submit to the will of God, take the weather as itis and make 


the best of it, why should we not do so in other changes of our 
condition? Here he observes the hand of God, I. In the thun- 
der and lightning, ver. 1—5- 
rains and wind, ver. 6—13. III. He applies it to Job, and chal- 
lenges him to solve the phenomena of these works of nature, that, 
confessing his ignorance in them, he might own himself an in- 
competent judge im the proceedings of divine Providence, ver. 
14—22. And then, IV. Concludes with bis principle, which ke 
undertook to make out, That God is great and greatly to be 
feared, ver. 23, 24. 


A T this also my heart trembleth, 
and is moved out of his place. 2 


Hear attentively the noise of his voice, — 


and the sound that goeth out of his 

mouth. 3 He directeth it under the 

whole heaven, and his ightning unto 

the ends of the earth. 4 After it a 

yoice roareth: he thundereth with the 
2u 


It is a cloud coming Jetwizt, 


between us and. the sun, we are, (1.) Some- — 


frowned upon; for they darken the earth at- 


IL. In the frost and snew, the — 


ma! ae Oe 
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ihe address of Elihu. 
voice of his excellency; and he will 
not stay them when his veice is heard. 
5 God thundereth marvellously with 
his voice ; great things doeth he, which 
we cannot comprehend. 

Thunder and lightning, which usually go 
together, are sensible indications of the glory 
and majesty, the power and terror, of Al- 
mighty God, one to the ear and the other to 
the eye; in these God leaves not himself 
without witness of his greatness, as, in the 
rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, he 


Jeaves not himself without witness of his; 


goodness (Acts xiy. 17), even to the most 
stupid and unthinking. Though there are 
natural causes and useful effects of them, 
which the philosophers undertake to account 
for, yet they seem chiefly designed -by the 
Creator to startle and awaken the slumber- 
ing world of mankind to the consideration 
of a God above them. ‘The eye and the ear 
are the two Jearning senses; and therefore, 
though such a circumstance is possible, they 
say it was never known in fact that any one 
was born both blind and deaf. By the word 
of God divine: instructions are conveyed to 
the mind through the ear, by his works 
through the eye; but, because those ordi- 
nary sights and sounds do not duly affect 
men, God is pleased sometimes to astonish 
men by the eye with his lightnings and by 
the ear with his thunder. It is very proba- 
ble that at this time, when Elihu was speak- 
ing, it thundered and lightened, for he speaks 
of the phenomena as present; and, God be- 
ing about to speak (ch. xxxviil. 1), these were, 
as afterwards on Mount Sinai, the proper pre- 
faces to command attention and awe. Ob- 
serve here, 1. How Elihu was himself af- 
fected, and desired to affect Job, with the 
appearance of God’s glory in the thunder 
and lightning (v. 1,2): “ For my part,” says 
Elihu, “‘my heart trembles at it; though 1 
have often heard it, often seen it, yet it is 
still terrible to me, and makes every joint of 
me tremble, and my heart beatas if it would 
move out of its place.” ‘Thunder and light- 
ning have been dreadful to the wicked: the 
emperor Caligula would run into a corner, 
or under a bed, for fear of them. Those who 
are very much astonished, we say, are thun- 
der-struck. Even good people think thunde: 
and lightning very awful; and that which 


often done by lightning, many having been 
killed by it. Sodom and Gomorrah were 
jaid in ruins by it. It is a sensible indica- 
tion of what God could do to this sinful 
world, and what he will do, at last, by the 
fire to which it is reserved. Our hearts, 


like Elihu’s, should tremble at it for fear of |thunder thus marvellously with his voice? 
He also! We must then conclude that his other works” 


God’s judgments, Ps. cxix. 120. 
calls upon Job to attend to it (v. 2): Hear 
attentively the noise of his voice. Perhaps 


as yet it thundered at a distance, and coi 


not be heard without listening: or rather, 


JOB. 


| 


makes them the more terrible is the hurt! that usually follow upon the thunder (which 


Though the thunder its 
whatever we are doing we 
tending to it, yet, to appre 
stand the instructions God. 


and application of mind. i 
the voice of the Lord (Ps. xxix. 3, &c.), be- 
cause by it God speaks to the children of 
men to fear before him, and it should put us 
in mind of that mighty word by which the 
world was at first made, which is called 
thunder. Ps. civ. 7, At the voice of thy thun- 
ider they hasted away, namely, the waters, — 
when God said, Let them be gathered into 
one place. ‘Those that are themselves af- — 
fected with God’s greatness should labour — 
to affect others. 2. How he describes them. 
(1.) Their original, not their second causes, 
but the first. God directs the thunder, and — 
the lightning is his, v. 3. Their production — 
and motion are not from chance, but from 
the counsel of God and under the direction 
and dominion of his providence, though to 
us they seem accidental and ungovernable. ~~ 
(2.) Their extent. 'Theclaps of thunder roll — 
under the whole heaven, and are heard far J 
and near; so are the lightnings darted to 
the ends of the earth; they come out of the — 
one part under heaven and shine to the other, 
Luke xvii. 24. Though the same lightning 
and thunder do not reach to all places, yet — 
they reach to very distant places in a mo- 
ment, and there is no place but, some time 
or other, has these alarms from heaven. (3.) 
| Their order. The lightning is first directed, 
and after it a voice roars, v.4. The flash of 
' fire, and the noise it makes in a watery cloud, 
re really at the same time; but, because the 
nr otion of light is much quicker than that of 
‘* und, we see the lightning some time’ be- __ 
'fore we hear the thunder, as we see the firing 
‘of a great gun at a distance before we hear 
| the report of it. The thunder is here called 
| the voice of God’s excellency, because by it he 
| proclaims his transcendent power and great- 
/ness. He sends forth his voice and thal a 
mighty voice, Ps. xviii. 33. (4.) Their vio- 
llence. He will not stay them, that is, he 
| does not need to check them, or hold them — 
| back, lest they should grow unruly and out 
of his power to restrain them, but lets them 
take their course, says to them, Go, and they ~ 
go—-Come, and they come—Do this, and they _ 
do it. He will not stay the rains and showers _ 


he had spoken of, ch. xxxvi. 27, 29), sosome, 
but will pour them out upon the earth when 
his voice is heard. 'Thunder-showers are — 
sweeping rains, and for them he makes the 
lightnings, Ps. exxxv. 7. (5.) The inference — 
he draws from all this, v. 5. Does God 


are great, and such as we cannot compre-— 
hend. From this one instance we may argue — 
to all, that, in the dispensations of his pro- — 
vidence, there is that which is too great, too” 


eo 


a 


and 


CHAP. S 
ong, for us to oppose or strive against, 
too high, too deep, for us to arraign or 


ies quarrel with. _ 


6 For he saith to the snow; Be thou 


~ onthe earth; likewisetothe smallrain, 


— 


_ and to the great rain of his strength. 
_ 7 He sealeth up the hand of every 
man; that all men may 


know his 


_ work. 8 Then the beasts go into dens, 


and remain in their places. 9 Out of 


_ ‘the south cometh the whirlwind : and 


cold out of the north. 10 By the 
breath of God frost is given : and the 


breadth of the waters is straitened. 11 


Also by watering he wearieth the 
thick cloud : he scattereth his bright 
cloud: 12 And it is turned round} 
about by his counsels : that they may 
do whatsoever he commandeth them 
upon the face of the world in the 
earth. 13 He causeth it to come, whe- 
ther for correction, or for his land, or 
for mercy. 

The changes and extremities of the wea- 


- ther, wet or dry, hot or cold, are the subject 


of a great deal of our common talk and ob- 


~ servation; but how seldom do we think and 


~ noise. 


_ speak of these things, as Elihu does here, 


with an awful regard to God the director of 
them, who shows his power and serves the 
purposes of his providence by them! We 
must take notice of the glory of God, not 
only in the thunder and lightning, but in tne 
more common revolutions of the weather, 
which are not so terrible and which make less 
As, 


I. In the snow and rain, v.6. Thunder 


- and lightning happen usually in the summer, 


- but here he takes notice of the winter-wea- 


ther. Then he saith to the snow, Be thou on 
the earth; he commissions it, he commands 
it, he appoints it, where it shall light and 
how long it shall lie. He speaks, and it is 
done: as in the creation of the world, Let 
there be light, so in the works of common 
“providence, Snow, be thou on the earth. Say- 
ing and doing are not two things with God, 
though they are with us. When he speaks 
the word the small rain distils and the great 
rain pours down as he pleases—the winter- 
rain (so the LXX.), for in those countries, 


_ when the winter was past, the rain was over 
_ and gone, Cant. ii. 11. 


The distinction in 


_ the Hebrew between the small rain and the 


great rain is this, that the former is called a 


- shower of rain, the latter of rains, many 
showers in one; but all are the showers of| far from being a whirlwind that it is a warm- 


? 
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fields and travellers upon the road, in every 
shower of rain, whether it does them a kind- 


ness or a diskindness. It is sin and folly to 


contend with God’s providence in the wea- 
ther; if he send the snow or rain, can we 
hinderthem? Orshall we be angry at them? 
It is as absurd to quarrel with any other 


disposal of Providence concerning ourselves — 


or ours. The effect of the extremity of the 
winter-weather is that it obliges both men 
and beasts to retire, making it uncomforta- 
ble and unsafe for them to go abroad. 1. 
Men retire to their houses from their labours 
in the field, and keep within doors (@. 7): 
He seals up the hand of every man. In frost 


and snow, husbandmen cannot follow their — 
business, nor some tradesmen, nor travellers, 


when the weather is extreme. The plough 
is laid by, the shipping laid up, nothing 1s 
to be done, nothing to be got, that men, being 
taken off from their own work, may know his 
work, and contemplate that, and give him 
the glory of that, and, by the consideration 
of that work of his in the weather which 
seals up their hands, be led to celebrate his 
other great and marvellous works. Note, 
When weare, uponany account, disabled from 
following our worldly business, and taken off 
from it, we should spend our time rather in 
the exercises of piety and devotion (in ac- 
quainting ourselves with the works of God 
and praising him in them) than in foolish 
idle sports and recreations. When our hands 
are sealed up our hearts should be thus 
opened, and the less we have at any time to 
do in the world the more we should do for 
God and our souls. When we are confined 
to our houses we should thereby be driven 
to our Bibles and our knees. 2. The beasts 
also retire to their dens and remain in their 
close places, v. 8. 
beasts, which, being wild, must seek a shelter 
for themselves, to which by instinct they are 


directed, while the tame beasts, which are” 


serviceable to man, are housed and protected 


by his care, as Exod. ix. 20. The ass has no 


den but his master’s crib, and thither he goes, 
not only to be safe and warm, but to be fed. 


Nature directs all creatures to shelter them-_ 


selves from a storm; and shall man alone 
be unprovided with an ark? 


II. In the winds, which blow from different ‘ 


quarters and produce different effects (v. 9): 
Out of the hidden place (so it may be read) 
comes the whirlwind; it turns round, and so 
it is hard to say from which point it comes, 
but it comes from the secret chamber, as the 
word signifies, which I am not so willing to 
understand of the south, because he says here 
(v. 17) that the wind out of the south is so 


_ his strength: the power of God is to be ob-| ing, quieting, wind. But at this time, per- 


served as much in the small rain that soaks| haps, Elihu saw a whirlwind-cloud coming 
into the earth as in the great rain that batters | out of the south and making towards them, 
en the house-top and washes away all before | out of which the Lord spoke soon after, ch. 


it. Note, The providence of God is to be| xxxviii. 1. 
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Or, if turbulent winds which 


a Me th 
Xx mots The address of Elili:. 
acknowledged, both by husbandmen in the 


It is meant of the wild ~ 


, 2 


eS 
on. Phe “adders OF 0) 
\e bring prin eens of. ane south, cold 
and drying blasts come out of the north to 

scatter the vapours and clear the air of them. 

III. In the frost, v. 10. See the cause of 
it: It is given by the breath of God, that is, 
by the word of his power and the command 
of his will; or, as some understand it, by the 
wind, which is the breath of God, as the 
thunder is his voice; it is caused by the cold 
freezing wind out of the north. See the 
effect of it: The breadth of the waters is 
straitened, that is, the’waters that had spread 

- themselves, and flowed with liberty, are con- 
gealed, benumbed, arrested, bound up in 
crystal fetters. ‘This is such an instance of 
the power of God as, if it were not common, 
would be next to a miracle. 

IV. In the clouds, the womb where all 
these watery meteors are conceived, of which 
he had spoken, ch. xxxvi. 28. Three sorts of 
clouds he here speaks of :—1. Close, black, 
thick clouds, pregnant with showers; and 
these with watering he wearies (v. 11), that 
is, they spend themselves, and are exhausted 
by the rain into which they melt and are 
dissolved, pouring out water till they are 
weary and can pour out no more. See what. 
pains, as I may say, the creatures, even those 
above us, take to serve man: the clouds water 
the earth till they are weary; they spend and 
are spent for our benefit, which shames and 
condemns us for the little good we do in our 
places, though it would be to our own ad- 

‘ vantage, for he that watereth shall be watered 
also himself. 2. Bright thin clouds, clouds 
without water; and these he scattereth; they 
are dispersed of themselves, and not dissolved 
into rain, but what becomes of them we 
know not. The bright cloud, in the even- 

-ing, when the sky is red, is scattered, and 
proves an earnest of a fair day, Matt. xvi. 2. 
3. Flying clouds, which do not dissolve, as 
the thick cloud, into a close rain, but are 
carried upon the wings of the wind from 
place to place, dropping showers as they go; 
and these are said to be turned round about 
by his counsels, v.12. The common people 
say that the rain is determined by the planets, 
which is as bad divinity as it is philosophy, 
for it is guided and governed by the counsel 
of God, which extends even to those things 
that seem most casual and minute, that they 
may do whatsoever he commands them; for 
the stormy winds, and. the clouds that are 
driven by them, fulfil his word; and by this 
means he causes it to rain upon one city and 
not upon another, Amos iy.7, 8. Thus his 
will is done wpon the-face of the world in the 
earth, that is, among the children of men, to 
whom God has an eye in all these things, of 
whom it is said that he made them to dwell 
on the face of all the earth,~Acts xvii. 26. 
The inferior creatures, being incapable of 
doing moral actions, are incapable of receiv- 
ing rewards and punishments: but, among 
the children of men, God causes the rain to 
come, either for the correction of his land 


or for a me i if 
times turns into a judg ; 
to a sinful land; as once it we 
struction of the whole wo} ( 
often for the correction or d SC} 
parts of it, by hindering seed 
raising the waters, an dama fri 
Some have said that our nation 5 rece 
much more prejudice by the excess of 
than by the want of it. (@ 
it is a blessing. It is for his land, th 
may be made fruitful; and, besides that 
is just necessary, he gives for mercy, to fatt 
it and make it more fruitful. See what an 
cessary dependence we have upon God, whe 
the very same thing, according to the 
portion in which it is given, may be either 
great judgment or a great merey, and with- 
out God we cannot have either a showe 
a fair gleam. 
14. Hearken unto this, oO Jot 
stand still, and consider the wondrot 
works of God.. 15 Dost, thou kno 
when God disposed them, and cau 
the light of his cloud to shine? 1 
Dost thou know the balancings of 
clouds, the wondrous, works of h 
which is perfect in knowledge 
How thy garments are warm, w 
he quieteth the earth by the so 
wind? 18 Hast thou with him spree: 
out the sky, which is strong, and. 
molten looking glass? 19 Teach 
what we shall say unto him; for 
cannot order our speech by reason 
darkness. 20 Shall it be told him t 
I speak? if a man speak, surely 


shall be swallowed up. — 
Elihu here addresses Himsa ciety to J 
desiring him to apply what he had ithe 
saidtohimself. He begs thathe would hear 
to this discourse (v. 14), that he would pai 
awhile: Stand still, and consider the wo 
drous works of God. What we hear is ‘nt 
likely to profit us unless we consider it 
we are not likely to consider things fully n 
less we stand still and compose ourselves t 
the consideration of them. The works 
God, being wondrous, both deserve and 
our consideration, and the due considera 
of them will help to reconcile us to al 
providences. Elihu, for the humbling 
Job, shows him, 
I. That he had no insight into ie 
causes, could neither see the springs of 
nor foresee the effects of them (v. 15—1 
Dost thou know this and know that wh 
are the wondrous works of him who is per 
in knowledge? We are here taught, 1. 4 
perfection of God’s knowledge. ‘It is 
of the most glorious perfections of God tl 
he is perfect in knowledge ; he is omni 
His knowledge is intuitive: he sees, a 


2 
co s—thoroughly, and not by piecemeal. 
To his knowledge there is nothing distant, 

(b all near—nothing future, but all present 
_ —nothing hid, but all open. We ought to 
: “acknowledge this in all his wondrous works, 
and it is sufficient to satisfy us in those 
hy ‘ous works which we know not the 
Pe meaning of that they are the works of one 
that knows what he does. 2. The imper- 

_ fection of our knowledge. The greatest philo- 
_ sophers are much in the dark concerning the 

and works of nature. We are a para- 
; ee corecives, and every thing about us 
isa mystery. The gravitation of bodies, and 
_ the cohesion of the parts of matter, are most 
- certain, and yet unaccountable. It is good 
_ for us to be made sensible of our own igno- 
_ -Fance. Some have confessed their ignorance, 
and those that would not do this have be- 
_ trayed it. But we must all infer from it what 
incompetent judges we are of the divine po- 
lities, when we understand so little even of 
_ the divine mechanics. (1.) We know not 

_ what orders God has given concerning the 
' elouds, nor what orders he will give, v. 15. 
_ That all is done by determination and with 
design we are sure ; but what is determined, 


s truly, and not by their 


laid, we know not. God often causes the 
some), in the lightning (so others); but did 
we foresee, or could we foretel, when he 
would do it?) If we foresee the change of 
‘Weather a few hours before, by vulgar obser- 
-yation, or when second causes have begun 
to work by the weather-glass, yet how little 
do these show us of the purposes of God by 
“these changes! (2.) We know not how the 
_ elouds are poised im the air, the balancing of 
- them, which is one of the wendrous works of 
God. They are so balanced, so spread, that 
_ they never rob us of the benefit of the sun 
(even the cloudy day is day), so balanced 
that they do not fall at once, nor burst into 
_ Cataracts or water-spouts. The rainbow is 
an intimation of God’s favour in balancing 
_ the clouds so as to keep them from drown- 
5 ing the world. Nay, so are they balanced 
_ that they impartially distribute their showers 
_ on the earth, so that, one time or other, every 
_ place has its share. (3.) We know not how 
e comfortable change comes when the win- 
F is past, v.17. ([1.} How the weather 
mies warm after it has been cold. We 
w how our garment came to be warm 
4 us, that is, how we come to be warm 
in our clothes, by reason of the warmth 
the air we breathe in. Without God’s 
_ blessing we should clothe ourselves, yet not 
be warm, Hag. i..6. But, when he so orders 
it, the clothes are warm upon us, which, 
-m the extremity of cold weather, would not 
serve to keep us warm. 


Iti is Prien and a 


and what designed, and when the plan was | 
light of his cloud to shine, in the rainbow (so | 


| 


} 
| 


spring ed = comes. An heikas a blusteritig freez- 
ing north wind, so he has a thawing, com- 


ing, south wind; the Spirit is compared 
ge because he ‘both convinces and com- 
forts, Cant. iv. 16. 

IJ. That he had no share at all in the first 
making of the world (v. 18): “‘ Hast thou 
with him spread out the sky ? Thou canst not 
pretend to have stretched it out without him, 
no, nor to have stretched it out in conjunc- 
tion with him ; for he was far from needing 
any help either in contriving or in working.” 
The creation of the vast expanse of the visi- 
ble heavens (Gen. i. 6—8), which we see in 
being to this day, is a glorious instance of 
the divine power, considering, 
it is fluid, yet it is firm. It is strong, and 
has its name from its stability. 
what it was, and suffers no decay, nor shall 
the ordinances of heaven be altered till the 
lease expires with time. 2. That, though it is 
large, it is bright and most curiously fine : It 
is a molten looking -glass, smoothand polished, 
and without the least flaw or crack. In this, 
as in a looking-glass, we may behold the glory 
of God and the wisdom of his handy work, 
Ps. xix. 1. When we look up to heaven 
above we should remember it is a mirror or 
looking-glass, not to show us our own faces, 
but to be a faint representation of the purity, 
dignity, and brightness of the upper world 
and its glorious inhabitants. 


III. That neither he nor they were able ta . 


speak of the glory of God in any proportion 
to the merit of the subject, v.19, 20. 1.He 
challenges Job to be their director, if he durst 
undertake the task. He speaks it ironically : 

“ Teach us, if thou canst, what we shall say 
unto him, v.19. Thou hast a mind to reasen 


with God, and wouldst have us to contend 


with him on thy behalf; teach us then what 
we shall say. Canst thou see further into 
this abyss than we can? If thou canst, favour 
us with thy discoveries, furnish us with in- 
structions.” 2. He owns his own insufficiency 
both in speaking to God and in speaking of 
him: We cannot order our speech by reason 
of darkness. Note, The best of men are much 
in the dark concerning the glorious perfec- 
tions of the divine nature and the adminis- 
trations of the divine government. Those 
that through grace know much of God, yet 
know little, yea, nothing, in comparison with 
what is to be known, and what will be known, 
when that whichis perfect shall come and the 
veil shall be rent. When we-would speak of 
God we speak confusedly and with great un- 
certainty, and are soon at a loss and run a- 
ground, not for want of matter, but for want 
of words. As we must always begin with 


fear and trembling, lest we sek amiss (De © 


Deo etiam vera dicere - periculosum est—Even 
while affirming what is true concerning God 
we incur risk), so we must conclude with 


[2.] How it he-\ shame and blushing, for having spoken no 
comes calm after it has been stormy: He} better. Elihu himself had,for his part, spoken 
aa the earth sah the south wind, when the well on God’s behalf, and yetis so far from ex- 


1. That, though 
Te still is” 


Voie Likes ee 


pecting a . fee, or 
ae holden to him for it, or that he was fit to be, 
‘ standing counsel for him, that (1.) He is 
even ashamed of what he has said, not of the 
cause, but of his own management of it: 

“ Shallit be told him that Ispeak ? v.20. Shall 
it be reported to him as a meritorious piece 
of service, werthy his notice? By no means; 
let it never be spoken of,” for he fears that 
the subject has suffered by his undertaking 
it, as a tine face is wronged by a bad painter, 
and his performance is so far from meriting 
thanks thatit needs pardon. When we have 

done all we can for God we mustacknowledge 
that we are unprofitable servants and have 
nothing at all to boast of. He is afraid of 
saying any more: Jf a man speak, if heun- 


dertake to plead for God, much more if he 


offer to plead against him, surely he shall be 
swallowed up. If he speak presumptuously, 
God’s wrath shall soon consume him; but, 
if ever so well, he will soon lose hidqael? 
in the mystery and be overpowered by the 
divine lustre. Astonishment will strike him 
blind and dumb. 


21 And now men see not the bright 
light which is in the clouds: but the 
wind passeth, and cleanseth them. 22 
Fair weather cometh out of the north: 
with God is terrible majesty. 23 
Touching the Almighty, we cannot 
find him out: he zs excellent in power, 
and in judgment, and in plenty of jus- 
tice: he will not afflict. 24 Men do 
therefore fear him: he respecteth not 
any that are wise of heart. 


Elihu here concludes his discourse with 
some short but great sayings concerning the 
glory of God, as that which he was himself 
impressed, and desired to impress others, 
with a holy awe of. He speaks concisely, 
and in haste, because, it should seem, he 
perceived that God was about to take the 
work into his own hands. 1. He observes 
that God who has said that he will dwell 
in the thick darkness and make that his pa- 
vilion (2 Chron. vi. 1, Ps. xviil..11)_ is in 
that awful chariot advancing towards them, 
as if he were preparing his throne for judg- 
ment, surrounded with clouds and darkness, 
Ps. xevil. 2, 5. He saw the cloud, with a 
whirlwind in the bosom of it, coming out 
of the south ; but now it hung so thick, so 
black, over their heads, that they could none 
of them see the bright light which just before 
was in the clouds. The light of the sra 

. was now eclipsed. This reminded him 
of the darkness by reason of which he 
could not speak (v. 19), and made him 
afraid to go on, v. 20. ‘Thus the disci- 
ples feared when they entered into a cloud, 
Luke ix. 34. Yet he looks to the north, and 
sees it clear that way, which gives him 
hope that the clouds are not gathering for 


r thinking that God “was be-}a 


judgment and plenty of justice, else there 


rounde , With th 
|wind will pass (so 
cleanse them, such aw 


flood (Gen. viii. Di in ‘sale 
God’s favour; and then fai 
come out of the north (v. 22) an 
well. God will not always fi n 
tend for ever. 2. He hastens to ¢ fecluda 
now that God is about to speak ; & 
fore delivers much in afew w: 
sum of all that he had been discoursing \ 
which, if duly considered, would n 
clench the nail he had been driving, ak 
way for what God would say. ‘ 
(1.) That with God is terrible majesty. 
God of glory and such transcendent 
tion as cannot but strike an awe up 
attendants and a terror upon all his 
ries. With God is terrible praise (so. 
for he is fearful in praises, Exod. 
(2.) That when we speak touching th 
mighty we must own that we cannot find 
out ; our finite understandings cannot 
prehend his infinite perfections, v. 23. 
we put the sea into an egg-shell? We 
trace the steps he takes in his providence. 
His way is in the sea.” (3.) That he is. excel- 
lent in power. It isthe excellency of his pow- | 
er that he can do whatever he pleases in 
heaven and earth. The universal extent and 
irresistible force of his power are the excel- 4 
lency of it ; no creature has an arm like him, ¥ 
so long, so strong. (4.) That he is no less 
excellent in wisdom and righteousness, im — 


would be little excellency in his power. 
We may be sure that he who can do every — 
thing will do every thing for the best, for he 
is infinitely wise, and will not in any thing ‘ 
do wrong, for he is infinitely just. When | 
he executes judgment upon sinners, yet there — 
is plenty of justice in the execution, and he 
inflicts not more than they deserve. (5.) 
That he will not afflict, that is, that he will 
not afflict willingly ; it is no pleasure to him 
to grieve the children of men, much : 
his own children.. He never afflicts but 
when there is cause and wher there is need, _ 
and ne does not overburden us with afflic- 
tion, but considers our frame. Some reac 
it thus: “ The Almighty, whom we cannot fir id: 
out, is great in power, but he will not afflict n 
judgment, and with him is plenty of justice, 
nor is he extreme to mark what we do am 
(6.) He values not the censures of those 
are wise in their own conceit: He respec. 
them not, v. 24. He will not alter his c 
sels to oblige them, nor can those that 
scribe to him prevail with him to do as th 
would have him do. He regards the pray 
of the humble, but not the policies of 
crafty. No, the foolishness of God is 
than men, 1 Cor. 1. 25. (7.) From 

it is easy to infer that, since God i is gr 
is greatly to be feared ; ; may, pane 


| 


520 CHAP. XXXVIII. God answers out of 
s and will not afflict, men do therefore | we know not who is in the right, and per- 
ar him, for there is forgiveness with him, | haps are doubtful whether we ourselves are, 

he may be feared, Ps. 130. 4. It is the | this may satisfy us, That God will determine 
duty and interest of all men to fear God. | shortly in the valley of decision, Joel iii. 14. 
Men shall fear him (so some); sooner or-la-|Job had silenced his three friends, and yet 
ter they shall fearhim. Those that will not | could not convince them of his integrity in 
fear the Lord and his goodness shall for ever | the main. Elihu had silenced Job, and yet 
tremble under the pourings out of the vials | could not bring him to acknovvledge his mis- 
of his wrath. management of this dispute. But now God 
7 comes, and does both, convinces Job first of 


Bet a eee 


s 


fii 
CHAP. XXXVIII. con te en 

q most disputes the strife is who shall have the last word. Job’s 1s una vise speaking and makes him cry, 

Friends had, in this controversy, tamely yielded it to Job, and | Peceavi—I have done wrong ; and, having 

> b then he to Elihu. But, after all the wranglings of the counsel @ 


humbled him, he puts honour upon him, by 
convincing his three friends that they had 


‘at har, the judge upon the bench must have the last word; so 
“God had here, and so he will have in every controversy, for 


ae) = 4 : ct 
____se¥ery man’s judgment proceeds from him and by his definitive * - . 
- sentence every man must stand or fall and every cause be won done him wrong. These two things God 
pxta orlost Job had often appealed to God, and hed talked boldly ill l d fi ] 7 

‘ tow he would order his cause before him, and as a prince would = 31 SUORE GF ater, OTOP BIS people > he ; 

E she go near unto him; but, when God took the throne, Job had will show them their faults, that they may be 
___—wething to say in bis own defence, but was silent before him. - 
aes It is not so easy a matter as some think it to contest with the themselves ashamed of them, and he will 
a Almighty. Job’s friends had sometimes appealed to God too: show others their righteousness, and bring 


-*€O that God would speak!” ch. xi. 5, And now, at length, 
God does speak, when Job, by Elihu’s clear and close arguings, 
Ss was mollified a little, and mortified, and so prepared to hear 


ae r P of their unjust censures of them. 3. How 
what God had to say. It is the office of ministers to prepare ] « 2 

the way of thle Lord, That which the great God designs in this 1€ spoke—Out of the whirlwind, the rolling 

4iscourse is to humble Job, and bring him to repent of, and to involvi 1 1 . 

recant, his passionate indecent expressions concerning God’s and involv mg cloud, which Elihu took notice 

Sroridential dealings with him; an this he does by ealling upon of, ch. xxxvii. 1, 2, 9. A whirlwind prefaced: 

to compare God’s eternity with his own time, God’s om- jel’s visi 7 OEE 

niscience with his own ignorance, and God’s ecconstene with Ezekiel = ov ision (Ezek. 1. 4), and Elijah S,. 

his own impotency. I. He begins with an awakening challenge 1 Kings xix. 11. God is said to have his way 

and demand in general, ver.2,3. 11. He proceeds in divers par- | + ey Ae I a aas 

ticular instances and proofs of Job’s utter inability to contend | 2 the whirlwind (Nah. i 3), and, to show 

With God, because of his ignorance aud weakness: for, 1. He | that even the stormy wind fulfils his word,. 

new nothing of the founding of the earth, ver.4—7. 2. No- | h : . d +: - Fi 
thing of the limiting of the sea, ver. 8—11. 3. Nothing of the ere 16 was ma e the vehicle of it. This. 
morning-light, ver. 12—15. 4. Nothing of the dark recesses of w , } ; Jordy - 

i the sea and racks ver. 16—21. 5. Nothing of the springs in the sho YS what EL mighty WES God Sy that it 
clouds (ver. 22—27), nor the secret counsels by which they are | WAS not lost, but perfectly audible, even 11 
directed. 6. He could do nothing towards the production of the | 7 thi } iy! j 
rain, or frost, or lightning (ver. 23—30, 34, 35, 37, 33), nothing the noise of a whirlwind. Thus God de-. 
towards the directing of the stars and their influences (ver. | Signed to startle Job, and to command his: 
31—33), nothing towards the making of his own soul, ver. 36. 3 C 7 5 
And, lastly, he could not provide for the lions and the ravens, attention. Sometimes God answers his own. 
ver. 39—41. If, in these ordinary works of nature, Job was people in terrible corrections, as out of the: 

puzzled, how durst he pretend to dive into the counsels of God’s whirlwind, but always in righteousness 4 

nd, - a 
To whom he spoke: He answered Job, di 
Y é » dl- 
rected his speech to him, to convince him of 
what was amiss, before he cleared him from 
the unjust aspersions cast upon him. It is: 

God only that can effectually convince of sin 

, 

and those shall so be humbled whom he de- 

signs to exalt. Those that desire hear 


- government and to jndge of them? In this (as bishop Patrick 
observes) God takes up the argument beguu by Elihu (who | 
from God, as Job did, shall certainly hear 
5. What he said. We 


it forth as the light, that they may be ashamed: 


came nearest to the truth) and prosecutes it in inimitable words, 
excelling his, and all other men’s, in the loftiness of the style, 
5 as much as thunder does a whisper. 


& HEN the Lorp answered Job 

out of the whirlwind, and said, 
2 Who is this that darkeneth counsel 
by words without knowledge? 3 Gird 


ie bianhowed.< 


up now thy loins like a man; for from him a ae cee ae rie 
nae . _...| May conjecture that Elihu, or some other o: 
x I will demand of thee, and answer the aailasdys wrote down verbatim what was 
_ thou me. delivered out of the whirlwind, for we find 
- Let us observe here, 1. Who speaks—The | (Rev. x. 4) that, when the thunders uttered 
Lord, Jehovah, not a created angel, but the| their voices, John was prepared to write. 
eternal Word himself, the second person in | Or, if it was not written then, yet, the pen- 


“= 


the blessed Trinity, for it is he by whom the 
worlds were made, and that was no other 
than the Son of God. The same speaks 
7) here that afterwards spoke from Mount Sinai. 


2 


Egypt, and from both is inferred the neces- 


~ he spoke—Then. 


man of the book being inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, we are sure that we have here a very 
true and exact report of what was said. The 


_ there with the redemption of Israel out of | to you. 


Spirit (says Christ) shall bring to your re- 


Here he begins with the creation of the world, membrance, as he did here, what I have said 


The preface is very searching. (1.) 
God charges him with ignorance and pre- 


‘sity of our subjection to him. Elihu had} sumption in what he had said (v. 2): “Who 
said, God speaks to men and they do not per-|is this that talks at this rate? Is it Job? ~ 
_ teive it (ch. xxxiii. 14); but this they could | What! aman? That weak, foolish, despi- 
not but perceive, and yet we have a more| cable, creature—shall he pretend to prescribe 
pure word of prophecy, 2 Pet. i.19. 2. When|to me what I must do or to quarrel with me 
When they had all had| for what I have done? IsitJob? What! my 
their saying, and yet had not gained their] servant Job, a perfect and an upright man? 
point, then it was time for God to interpose, | Can he so far forget himself, and act unlike 
: whose judgment is according to truth. When! himself? Who, where. is he that darkens 


41—TI. 
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The creation of the world. 


counsel thus by words without knowledge? Let 
him show his face if he dare, and stand to 
what he has said.” Note, Darkening the 
counsels of God’s wisdom with our folly is a 
great affront and provocation to God. Con- 
cerning God’s counsels we must own that we 
are without knowledge. They are a deep 
which we cannot fathom; we are quite out 
of our element, out.of our aim, when we pre- 
tend to account for them. Yet we are too 
apt to talk of them as if we understood them, 
with a great deal of niceness. and boldness ; 
but, alas! we do but darken them, instead of 
plaining them. We confound and perplex 
urselves and one another when we dispute 
of the order of God’s decrees, and the de- 
signs, and reasons, and methods, of his ope- 
rations of providence and grace. A humble 
faith and sincere obedience shall see further 
and better into the secret of the Lord than 
all the philosophy of the schools, and the 
searches of science, so called. This first 
word which God spoke is the more ob- 
servable because Job, in his repentance, 
fastens upon it as that which silenced and 
humbled him, ch. xlii. 3. This he repeated 
and echoed as the arrow that stuck fast in 
him: 
counsel.’’ There was some colour to have 
turned it upon Elihu, as if God meant him, 
for he spoke last, and was speaking when 
the whirlwind began; but Job applied it to 
himself, as it becomes us to do when faithful 
reproofs are given, and not (as most do) to 
billet them upon other people. (2.) He 
challenges him to give such proofs of his 
knowledge as would serve to justify his en- 
quiries into the divine counsels (v. 3): “‘Gird 
up now thy loms like a stout mam; prepare 
thyself for the encounter; I will demand of 
thee, will put some questions to thee, and an- 
swer me_if thou canst, before IT answer thine.”’ 
Those that go about to call God to an account 
must expect to be catechised and called to an 
account themselves, that they may be made 
sensible of their ignorance and arrogance. 
God here puts Job in mind of what he had 
said, ch. xiii. 22. Call thou, and Iwill answer. 
“ Now make thy words good.” 


4 Where wast thou when IJ laid the 
foundations of the earth? declare, if 
thou hast understanding. 5 Who hath 
laid the measures thereof, if thou 
knowest ? or who hath stretched the 
line upon it? 6 Whereupon are the 
foundations thereof fastened ? or who 
laid the corner stone thereof; 7 When 
the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy? 8 
Or who shut up the sea with doors, 
when it brake forth, as if it had issued 
out of the womb? 9 When I made 
the cloud the garment thereof, and 
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10 And brake up ‘for it my decree 
place, and set bars and'doors, 11 An 
said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further: and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed ty «i: hon Piguet ye 

For the humbling of J ob, God here shows 
him his ignorance even concerning the earth 
and the sea. Though so near, though so 
bulky, yet he could give no account of their 
origination, much less of heaven above or 
hell beneath, which are at such a distance, or 
of the several parts of matter which are so 
minute, and then, least of all, of the divine 
counsels. 

TI. Concerning the founding of the earth. 
“If he have such a mighty insight, as he 
pretends to have, into the counsels of God, 
let him-give some account of the earth he 
goes upon, which is given to the children of 
men.” 

1. Let him tell where he was whenthis 
lower world was made, and whether he was 
advising or assisting in that wonderful work — 
(v. 4): “ Where wast thou when I laid the 


Wy 


“T am the fool that has darkened | foundations of the earth? Thy pretensions 


are high ; canst thou pretend to this? Wast 
thou present when the world was made ?” 
See here, (1.). The greatness and glory of 
God: I laid the foundations of the earth. 
This proves him to be the only living and true 
God, anda God of power (Isa. x]. 21, Jer. x. 11, 
12), and encourages us to trust in him at alk 
times, Isa. li. 13, 16, (2.) The meanness 
and contemptibleness of man: Where wast — 
thou then? Thou that hast made such a 
figure among the children of the east, and 
settest up for an oracle, and a judge of the 
divine counsels, where wast thou when the 
foundations of the earth were laid?” So far 
were we from having any hand in the crea’ 
tion of the world, which might enfifle us to  - 
a dominion in it, or so much as being wit- 
nesses of it, by which we might have gained 

an insight into it, that we were not then in © 
being. The first man was not, much less 
were we. It is the honour of Christ that he — 
was present when this was done (Prov. viii. 

22, &e., John i. 1,2); but we are of yester- 
day and know nothing. Let us not therefore 
find fault with the works of God, nor pre- 
scribe to him. He did not consult us in 
making the world, and yet it is well made; ~ 
why’should we expect then that he should 
take his measures from us in governing it? 

2. Let him describe how this world was 
made, and give a particular account of the 
manner in which this strong and stately edi- ~ 
ficewasformed and erected : “Declare, if thou 
hast so much understanding as thou fanciest 
thyself to have, what were the advances of 
that work.” Those that pretend to have un- 
derstanding above others ought to give proof 
of it. Show me thy faith by thy works, thy 
knowledge by thy words. As 


Let Job declare, 
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east into this figure? 


and fell who laid the measures thereof and 
stretched out the line upon it. Wast thou the 
architect that formed the model and then 

drew the dimensions by rule according to it? 
‘The vast bulk of the earth is: moulded as 
regularly as if it had been done by line and 
“measure; but who can describe how it was 


Who can determine 
its circumference and. diameter, and all the 
lines that are drawn on the terrestrial globe? 


It is to this day a dispute whether the earth | . 


stands still or turns round; how then. can 
we determine by what measures it was first 
formed? .(2.) How it came to be so firmly 
fixed. Though it is hung upon nothing, yet 
it is established, that it cannot be moved; 
but who can tell wpon what the foundations 
of it are fastened, that it may not sink with 
its own weight, or who laid the corner-stone 
thereof, that the parts of it may not fall 
asunder? v. 6. What God does, rt shall be 
for ever (Keel. iii. 14); and therefore, as we 
cannot find fault with God’s work, so we 
need not be in fear concerning it; it will last, 
and answer the end, the works of his pro- 
yidence as well as the work of creation; the 
measures of neither can never be broken; 
and the work of redemption is no less firm, 
of which Christ himself is both the founda- 
tion and the corner-stone. ‘The church stands 
as fast as the earth. 
_ 3. Let him repeat, if he can, the songs of 
praise which were sung at that solemnity 
(v. 7), when the morning-stars sang together, 
the blessed angels (the first-born of the Fa- 
ther of light), who, in the morning of time, 
shone as brightly as the morning star, going 
immediately before the light which God com- 


_ manded to shine out of darkness upon the 


_ they were to worship (Heb. i. 6), would 


i 


seeds of this lower world, the earth, which 
was without form and void. They were the 
sons of God, who shouted for joy when they 
saw the foundations of the earth laid, be- 
cause, though it was not made for them, but 
for the children of men, and though it would 
increase their work and service, yet they knew 
that the eternal Wisdom and Word, whom 
ren 
joice in the habitable parts of the earth, and 
that much of his delight would be in the sons 
of men, Prov. viii. 31... The angels are called 
the sons of God because they bear much of 
his image, are with him in his house above, 
and serve him asa son does his father. Now 


mm, 


_ observe here, (1.) The glory of God, as the 


4 _ Creator of the world, is to be celebrated with 
_ joy and triumph by all his reasonable crea- 


tures; for they are qualified and appointed 
to be the collectors of his praises from the 
inferior creatures, who can praise him merely 
as objects that exemplify his workmanship. 
(2.) he work of angels is, to praise God. 


_ The more we abound in holy, humble, thank- 
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XVII. The creation of the world. 
ful, joyful praise, the more we do the will 


of God as they do it; and, whereas we are 
so barren and defective in praising God, it is 


a comfort to think that they are doing it ina 


better manner. (3.) They were unanimous 
in singing God’s praises; they sang together 
with one accord, and there was no jar in their 
harmony. The. sweetest concerts are in 
praising God. | (4.), They all, did it,. even 
those who. afterwards fell and left their first 
estate. ven those who have praised God 
may, by the deceitful power of sin, be brought 


to blaspheme him, and yet God will beeter- _ 


nally praised. 

II. Concerning the limiting of the sea to 
the place appointed for it, v. 8, &c.. This 
refers to the third day’s work, when God said 
(Gen. i. 9), Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one place, und it was 
so. 1, Out of the great deep or chaos, in 
which earth and water were intermixed, in 
obedience to the divine command the waters 
broke forth like a child out of the teeming 
womb, v. 8. Then the waters that had co- 
vered the deep, and stood above the moun- 
tains, retired with precipitation. At God’s 
rebuke they fled, Ps. civ. 6,7. 2. This news 
born babe is clothed and swaddled, v. 9. 
The cloud is made the garment thereof, with 
which it is covered, and thick darkness (that 
is, shores vastly remote and distant from one 
another and quite*in the dark one to an. 
other) is a swaddling-band for it. See with 
what ease the great God manages the raging 
sea; notwithstanding the violence of its 


tides, and the strength of its billows, he — 


manages it as the nurse does the child in 
swaddling clothes. It is not said, He made 
rocks and mountains its swaddling bands, but 
clouds and darkness, something that we are 
not aware of and should think least likely 
for such a purpose. 3. There is a cradle too 
provided for this babe: I broke up for it my 
decreed place, v.10. Valleys were sunk for 
if in the earth, capacious enough to receive 


‘it, and there it is laid to sleep ; and, if it be 


sometimes tossed with winds, that (as bishop 
Patrick observes) is but the rocking of the 
cradle, which makes it Sleep the faster. As 
for the sea, so for every one of us, there is a 
decreed place; for he that determined the 
times before appointed determined also the 
bounds of our habitation. 4. This babe be- 
ing made unruly and dangerous by the sin 
of man, which was the original of all un- 
quietness and danger in this lower world, 
there is also a prison provided for it; bars 
and doors are set,v.10. And it is said to it, 
by way of check to its insolence, Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further. ‘The sea is 
God’s, for he made it, he restrains it; he 
says to it, Here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed, v.11. This may be considered as an 
act of God’s power over the sea. Though it 
is so vast a body, and though its motion is 
sometimes extremely violent, yet God has it 
under check. Its waves rise no higher, its 
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tides roll no further, ‘ifen God panic 
this is mentioned as a reason why we shoul 
atand in awe of God (Jer. v. 22), and yet why 
we should encourage ourselves in him, for he 
that stops the noise of the sea, even the noise 
of her waves, can, when he pleases, still the 
tumult of the people, Ps. Ixv. 7. It is also 
to be looked upon as an act of God’s mercy 
to the world of mankind and an instance of 
his patience towards that provoking race. 
Though he could easily cover the earth again 
with the waters of the sea (and, methinks, 
every flowing tide twice a day threatens us, 
and shows what the sea could do, and would 
do, if God would give it leave), yet he re- 
strains them, being not willing that any 
should perish, and having reserved the world 
that now is unto fire, 2 Pet. iii. 7. 


12. Hast thou commanded the 
morning since thy days ; and caused 
the dayspring to know his place; 13 
That it might take hold of the ends of 
the earth, that the wicked might be 
shaken out of it? 14 It is turned as 
clay to the seal; and they stand as a 
garment. 15 And from the wicked 
their light is withholden, and the high 
arm shall be broken. 16 Hast thou 
entered into the springs of the sea? 
or hast thou walked in the search of 
the depth? 17 Have the gates of death 
been opened unto thee? or hast thou 
seen the doors of the shadow of death? 
18 Hast thou perceived the breadth 
of the earth? declare if thou knowest 
it all. 19 Where zs the way where 
light dwelleth ? and as for darkness, 
where zs the place thereof, 20 That 
thou shouldest take it to the bound 
thereof, and that thou shouldest know 
the paths to the house thereof? 21 
Knowest thou 7¢, because thou wast 
then born? or because the number of 
thy days 2s great? 22 Hast thou en- 
tered into the treasures of the snow? 
or hast thou seen the treasures of the 
hail, 23 Which I have reserved against 
the time of trouble, against the day of 
battle and war? 24 By what way is 
the light parted, which scattereth the 
east wind upon the earth? 


The Lord here proceeds to ask Job many 
puzzling questions, to convince him of his 
ignorance, and so to shame him for his folly 
in prescribing to God. If we will but try 
ourselves with such interrogatories as these, 
we shall soon be brought to own that what 
we know is nothing in comparison with what 


be seen. 


T2 “Or thowk springs of 
spring from on high, 
no visible being of wh 
firmly assured that it is 
which we are more ‘puzzle 
nor more doubtful in determin 
than the light. We welcome t morning, — 
and are glad of the day-spring; but, 1. It is 
not commanded since our days, but | ' 
is it was long before we were born, so hat 
it was neither made by us nor designe 
marily for us, but we take it as we 
and as the many generations had it that went 
before us. The day-spring knew its plac 
before We knew ours, for we are but of yes F: 
terday. It was not we, it was not any 
man that plete the morning-light at 
first, or appointed the place of its springing — 
up and shining forth, or the time of it. ‘The © 
constant and regular’ succession of day and ~ 
night was no contrivance of ours; it is fas 
glory of God that it shows, and his 
work, not ours, Ps. xix. 1,2. 3. It 
out of our power to alter this course: | 
thou countermanded the morning since thy — 
days ? Hast thou at any time - ‘raised t 
morning light sooner than its appointe 
time, to serve thy purpose when thou hast 
waited for the morning, or ordered the d 
spring for thy convenience to any other ¥ ( 
than its own? No, never. Why then wilt — 
thou pretend to direct the divine counsels 
expect to have the methods of Provide 
altered in favour of thee?” We may as sc 
break the covenant of the day and of the 
night as any part of God’s covenant with: 
his people, and particularly this, J will chas: ten 
them with the rod of men. 4. It is God that is 
has appointed the day-spring to visit 
earth, and diffuses the morning light through 
the air, which receives it as readily e- 
clay does the seal (v. 14), immediately ad- 
mitting the impressions of it, so as of a sud: | : 
den to be all over enlightened by it, as the” 
seal stamps its Image on the wax ; and 
stand as a garment, or as if they were clo 
with a garment. ‘The earth puts on a new Oa 
face every morning, and dresses itself as we 
do, puts on light as a garment, and is then to” 

5. This is made a terror to e 
doers. Nothing is more comfortable to 
kind than the light of the morning; it is 
pleasant to the eyes, it is serviceable t 
and the business of it, and the favour ot 
universally extended, for it takes hold o 
ends of the earth (v. 13), and we should ¢ 
in our hymns to the light, on its advar 
to the earth. But God here observes how — 
unwelcome it is to those that do evil, ai 
therefore hate the light. God makes the light _ 
a minister of his justice as well as of his 
mercy. It is designed to shake “the wicked 
out of the earth, and for that purpose it takes 
hold of the ends of it, as we take hold of the 
ends of a garment to shake the dust 


moths out of it. Job had observed what a 
terror the morning light is to criminals, be- 
- cause it discovers them (ch. xxiv. 13, &c.), 
-and God here seconds the observation, and 
asks him whether the world was indebted to 
him for that kindness? No, the great Judge 
of the world sends forth the beams of the 
morning light as his messengers to detect 
_ criminals, that they may not only be defeated 
in their purposes and put to shame, but that 
they may be brought to condign punishment 
(@v. 15), that their light may “be withkolden 
from them (that is, that they may lose their 
_comfort, their confidence, their liberties, their 
lives) and that their high arm, which they 
have lifted up against God and man, may be 
broken, and they deprived of their power to 
do mischief. Whether what is here said of 
the morning light was designed to represent, 
as ina figure, the light of the gospel of Christ 
and to give a type ‘of it, I will not say ; but 1| 
am sure it may serve to put us in mind of the} i 
encomiums given to the gospel just at the 
rising of its morning-star by Zecharias in his 
Benedictus (Luke i.78, By the tender mercy | 
of our God the day-spring from on high has 
visited us, to give light to those that sit in dark- 
ness, whose hearts are turned to it as clay to 
the seal, 2 Cor. iv. 6), and by the virgin 
Mary in her Magnificat (Like i. 51), showing 
that God, in his gospel, has siewn strength 
with his arm, scattered the proud, and put 
down the mighty, by that light by which he 
designed to shake the wicked, to shake wick- 
edness itself out of the earth, and break its 
high arm. 

II. Of the springs of the sea (v. 16): “‘ Hast 
thou entered into them, or fast thou walked 
tn the search of the depth? Knowest thou 
what lies in the hottom of the sea, the trea- | 
sures there hidden in the sands? Or canst 
thou give an account of the rise and original 
of the waters of the sea? Vapours are con- 
tinually exhaled out of the sea. Dost thou} 
know how the recruits are raised by which 
it is continually supplied? Rivers are con- 
_ stantly poured into the sea. Dost thou know 
how they are continually discharged, so as 
not to overflow the earth? Art thou ac- 
quainted with the secret subterraneous pas- 
_sages by which the waters circulate ?” God’s 
way in the government of the world is said to 
be in the sea, and in the great waters (Ps. 
_ Ixxvii. 19), intimating that it is hidden from 
us and not to be pried into by us. 

III. Of the gates of death: Have these 
‘been open to thee? v.16. Death is a grand 
secret. 1. We know not beforehand when, 
‘and how, and by what means, we or others | 
shall be brought to death, by what road we 
must go the way whence we shall not return, 
what disease or what disaster will be the door 

to let us into the house appointed for all liv- 
ing. Man knows not his time. 2. We cannot 
deseribe what death is, how the knot is un- 
tied between body and soul, nor how the 
spirit of @ man goes upward (Eccl. iii. 21), to 
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be we know not what and live we know uot 
how, as Mr. Norris expresses it; with what 
dreadful curiosity (says he) does the soul 
launch out into the vast ocean of eternity and 
resign to an untried abyss! Let us make it 
sure that the gates of heayen shall be opened 
to us on the other side death, and then we 
need not fear the opening of the gates of 
death, though it is a way we are to go but 
once. 3. We have no correspondence at all 
with separate souls, norany acquaintance with 
their state. It is an unknown undiscovered 
region to which they are removed; we cannel- 
ther hear from them nor send to them. While 
we are here, ina world of sense, we speak of 


the world of spirits as blind men ‘doof colours, _ 


and when we remove thither we shall be 
amazed to find how much we are mistaken. 
IV. Of the breadth of the earth (v. 18): 


| Hast thou perceived that ? The knowledge of 


this might seem most level to him and with- 
in his reach ; yet he is challenged to declare 
this if he can. We have our residence on the 
earth, God has given it to the children of 
men. But who ever surveyed it, or could 
give an account of the number of its acres? 
It is but a poimt to the universe? yet, small 
as it is, we cannot be exact in declaring the 
dimensions of it. Job had never sailed round 
the world, nor any before him ; so little did 


men know the breadth of the earth that it was | 


but a few ages ago that the vast continent 
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of America was discovered, which had, time 


out of mind, lain hidden. The divine perfee- 
tion is longer than the earth and broader than 
the sea; it is therefore presumption for us, 
who perceive rot the breadth of the earth, to 
dive into the depth of God’s counsels. 

V. Of the place and way of light and dark- 
ness. Of the day-spring he had spoken before 
(v. 12) and he returns to speak of it again (wv. 
19): Where is the way where light dwells ? And 
again (v. 24): By what way is the light parted? 
He challenges him to describe, 1. How the 
light and darkness were at first made. When 
God, in the beginning, first spread darkness 
upon the face of the deep, and afterwards com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, 
by that mighty word, Let there be light, was 
Job a witness to the order, to the operation? 
can he teil where the fountains of light and 
darkness are, and where those mighty princes 
keep their courts distinct, while m one world 
they rule alternately ? Though we long ever 
so much either for the shining forth of the 
morning or the shadows of the evening, we 
know not whither to send, or go, to fetch 
them, nor can tell the paths to the house there- 
of, v. 20. We were not then born, nor is the 
number of our days so great that we can de- 


scribe the birth of that first-born of the visi- © 


ble creation, v. 21. Shall we then undertake 
to discourse of God’s counsels, which were 
from eternity, or to find out the paths to the 
house thereof, to solicit for the alteration ot 
them? God glories in it that he forms the 
light and creates the darkness; and if we 
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as they come, and quarrel with neither, but 
make the best of both, then we must, in like 
manner, accommodate ourselves to the peace 
and the evil which God likewise created. Isa, 
xlv. 7. 2. How they still keep their turns in- 
terchangeably. It is God that makes the out- 
goings of the morning and of the evening to 
rejoice (Ps. lxv. 8); for it is his order, and no 
order of ours, that is executed by the out- 
goings of the morning light and the darkness 
of the night. We cannot so much as tell 
whence they come nor whither they go (v. 
24): By what way is the light parted in the 
morning, when, in an instant, it shoots itself 
into all the parts of the air above the horizon, 
as if the morning light flew upon the wings 
of an east wind, so swiftly, so strongly, is it 
carried, scattering the darkness of the night, 
as the east wind does the clouds? Hence we 
read of the wings of the morning (Ps. cxxxix. 
9}, on which the light is conveyed to the ut- 
termost parts of the sea, and scattered like an 
east wind upon the earth. It is a marvellous 
change that passes over us every morning by 
the return of the light and every evening by 
the return of the darkness; but we expect 
them, and so they are no surprise nor un- 
easiness to us. If we would, in like manner, 
reckon upon changes in our outward con- 
dition, we should neither inthe brightest noon 
expect perpetual day nor in the darkest mid- 
night despair of the return of the morning. 
God has set the one over against the other, 
like the day and night; and so must we, Eccl. 
vu. 14. 

VI. Of the treasures of the snow and hail 
(v. 22, 23): ‘‘ Hast thou entered into these 
and taken a view of them?” In the clouds 
the snow and hail are generated, and thence 
they come in such abundance that one would 
think there were treasures of them laid up in 
store there, whereas indeed they are pro- 
duced extempore—suddenly, as I may say, and 
pro re nata—for the occasion. Sometimes they 
come so opportunely, to serve the purposes 
of Providence, in God’s fighting for his peo- 
ple and against his and their enemies, that 
one would think they were laid up as maga- 
zines, or stores of arms, ammunition, and 
provisions, against the time of trouble, the 
day of battle and war, when God will either 
contend with the world in general (as in the 
deluge, when the windows of heaven were 
opened, and the waters fetched out of these 
treasures to drown a wicked world, that 
waged war with Heaven) or with some par- 
ticular persons or parties, as when God out 
of these treasures fetched great hail-stones 
wherewith to fight against the Canaanites, 
Josh. x. 11. See what folly it is to strive 
against God, who is thus prepared for battle 
and war, and how much it is our in terest to 
make our peace with him and to keep our- 
selves in his love. God can fight as effectu- 
ally with snow and hail, if he please, as with 
thunderand lightning or the swordofan angel! 


must take those as we find dlieny: alee’ teas 
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for the overflowing 
for the lightning of 
cause it to rain on the 


there is no man; 97 To S 
desolate and waste ground ; 
cause the bud of the tende 
spring forth? 28 Hath the rain a fa 
ther? or whe hath begotten the dr 
of dew? 29 Out of whose womb ca 
the ice? and the hoary frost of h 
ven, who hath gendered it? 30 Th 
waters are hid as with a stone, a 
the face of the deepis frozen, 31Canst 
thou bind the sweet influences Ye ps 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? © 
32 Canst thou bring forth Meshes 
in his season? or canst thou guide 
Arcturus with his sons? 33 Knowest — 
thou the ordinances of heayen? canst _ 
thou set the dominion thereof in tha 
earth? 34 Canst thou lift up thyyoice — 
to the clouds, that abundance of wa- 
ters may cover thee? 35 Canst thou 
send lightnings, that they may go, and 
say unto thee, Here we are? 36Who — 
hath put wisdom in the inward parts? 
or who hath given understanding to 
the heart? 37 Who can number the 
clouds in wisdom? or who can stay 
the bottles of heaven, 38 When the 
dust groweth into hardness, and the — 
clods cleave fast together ? 39 Wilt — 
thou hunt the prey for the lion? or — 
fill the appetite of the young lions, 
40 When they couch in their ond 
and abide in the covert to liein wait? © 
41 Who provideth for the raven his 
food? when his young ones ery unto | 4 
God, they wander for lack of meat. 
Hitherto God had put such « paneur ss 
Job as were proper to convince 
ignorance and short-sightedness. 
comes, in the same manner, to show his im- — BP 
potency and weakness. As it 1s butlittle that : 
he knows, and therefore he ought not to ar- 
raign the divine counsels, so it is but little 
that he can do, and therefore he ought not to — 
oppose the proceedings of Providence. Let 
him consider what great things God does, and _ 
try whether he can do the like, or whether h 
thinks himself an equal match for him.  __ 
I. God has thunder, and lightning, 
rain, and frost, at command, but Job has n 
and therefore let him not dare to comp: 
himself with God, or to contend with him. 
Nothing) 1s more uncertain than what wes 
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“God's sovereign dominion. 


be, nor more out of our reach to ap- 
; it shall be what weather pleases God,| 30. These are very common things, which 


whatever pleases God pleases us. Concern-| sidering what a vast change is made by 


_ @.) He has asovereign dominion over the} laid upon them (so thick, so strong, is the 
__ waters, has appointed them their cuurse, even | ice that covers them), and the face even of the 
_ then when they seem to overflow and to be! deep is sometimes frozen, we may well ask, 

from under his check, v. 25. He has divided | “ Out of whose womb came the ice? What 
_ @ waier-course, directs the rain where to fall, | created power-could produce such a wonder- 
even when the shower is most violent, with | ful work ?” No power but that of the Creato~ 
4 ‘as much certainty as if it were conveyed by | himself. Frost and snow come from him, and 
canals or conduit-pipes. Thus the hearts of| therefore should lead our thoughts and me- 
_ kings are said to be in God’s hand ; and as| ditations to him who does such great things, 
the rains, those rivers of God, he turns them | past finding out. And we shall the more 
___whithersoever he will. Every drop goes as it| easily bear the inconveniencies of winter- 
_ is directed. God has sworn that the waters of | weather if we learn to make this good use of it. 
- Noah shall no more return to cover the earth;| 2. How weak man is. Can he do such 
_ and we see that he is ableto make good what | things as these? Could Job? No, v. 34, 35. 
he has promised, for he has the rain in a| (1.) He cannot command one shower of rain 
_ water-course. for the relief of himself or his friends: “‘ Canst 
_ @.) He has dominion over the lightning | thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, those bot- 
‘ and the thunder, which go not at random, tles of heaven, that abundance of waters may 


but in the way that he directs them. They | cover thee, to water thy fields when they are 


_ are mentioned here because he prepares the| dry and parched?” if we lift up our voice 
_ lightnings for the rain, Ps. exxxv. 7. Let not, to God, to pray for rain, we may have it 
_ those that fear God be afraid of the lightning | (Zech. x. 1); but if we lift up our voice to 
or the thunder, for they are not blind bullets, | the clouds, to demand it, they will soon tell 
but go the way that God himself, who means | us they are not at our beck, and we shall go 
no hurt to them, directs. | without it, Jer. xiv. 22. The heavens will not 
8.) Im directing the course of the rain he| hear the earth unless God hear them, Hos. 
' does not neglect the wilderness, the desert| ii. 21. See what poor, indigent, depending 
land (v. 26, 27), where no man is. [1.] Where} creatures we are ; we cannot do without rain, 
_ there is no man to be employed in taking care | nor can we have it when we will. (2.) He 
of the productions. God’s providence reaches | cannot commission one flash of lightning, 
_ further than man’s industry. If he had not) if he had a mind to make use of it for the 
a more kindness for many of the inferior crea-| terror of his enemies (v. 35): “‘ Canst thou 
tures than man has, it would go ill with them. | send lightnings, that they may go on thy er- 
- God can make the earth fruitful without any | rand, and do the execution thou desirest? 
__ art or pains of ours, Gen. ii. 5, 6.- When there| Will they come at thy call, and say unto thee, 
_ was not aman to till the ground, yet there went | Here we are?” No, the ministers of God’s 
_ upamistand wateredit. But we cannot make} wrath will not be ministers of ours. Why 
_ it fruitful without God ; it is he that gives the | should they, since the wrath of man works not 
‘increase. [2.] Where there is no man to be| the righteousness of God ? See Luke ix. 55. 
_ provided for nor to talie the benefit of the} II. God has the stars of heaven under his 
fruits that are produced. Though God does | command and cognizance, but we have them 
with very peculiar favour visit and regard|not under ours. Our meditations are now to 
_ man, yet he does not overlook the inferior | rise higher, far above the clouds, to the glo- 
creatures, but causes the bud of the tender herb | rious lights above. God mentions particu- 
_ tospring forth for food for all fesh, as wellas | larly, not the planets, which move in lower 
_ for the service of man. Even the wild asses} orbs, but the fixed stars, which are much 
- shall have their thirst quenched, Ps. civ. 11.} higher. It is supposed that they have an in- 
_ God has enough for all, and wonderfully pro- } fluence upon this earth, notwithstanding their 
_ videseven for those creatures that man neither vast distance, not upon the minds of men or 


_——— 


’ has service from nor makes provision for. the events of providence (men’s fate is not 


‘  (4.) He is, masense, the Father of the rain,| determined by their stars), but upon the or- 
dinary course of nature; they are set for 


v.28. It has no other father. He produces it 
by his power; he governs and directs it, and | signs and seasons, for days and years, Gen. 
_imakes what use he pleases of it. Even the}i.14. And if the stars have such a dominion 
small drops of the dew he distils upon the} over this earth (v. 33), though they have their 
_ earth, as the God of nature; and, as the God | place in the heavens and are but mere matter, 
much more has he who is their Maker and 


of grace, he rains righteousness upon us and 
is himself as the dew unto Israel. See Hos.| ours, and who is an Eternal Mimd. Nowsee 
how weak we are. 1. We cannot alter the in- 


_ xiv. 5,6; Mic. v. 7. 
fluences of the stars (v. 31), not theirs that 


_ @.) The ice and the frost, by which the 
waters are congealed and the earth incrus- | are instrumental to produce the pleasures of 


o ry “4 
tated, are produced by his providence, v. 29; 
‘what pleases us, unless, as becomes us, | lessens the strangeness of them. “But, con- — 


_ ing this observe here, them in avery little time, how the waters are © 
1. How great God is. hid as with a stone, as with a grave-stone, © 
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the aria - Canst Hho Bind the sweet “influ 
ences of Pleiades 2—the seven stars, that con- 
stellation which lies in so small a compass 
(none in less), and yet sheds very benign in- 
fluences upon the earth. Nor can we alter 
theirs that introduce the rigour of the winter: 
Canst thou loose the bands of Orion ?—that 
Magnificent constellation which makes so 
great a figure (none greater), and dispenses 
rough and unpleasing influences, which we 
cannot control nor repel. Both summer and 
winter will have their course. God can 
change them when he pleases, can make the 
spring cold, and so bind the sweet influences 
of Pleiades, and the winter warm, and so 
loose the bands of Orion; but we cannot. 
2. It is notin our power to order the motions 
of the stars, nor are we entrusted with the 
guidance of them. God, who calls the stars 
by their names (Ps. cxlvii. 4), calls them 
forth in their respective seasons, appointing 
them the time of their rising and setting. 
But this is not our province; we cannot 
bring forth Mazzaroth—the stars in the 
southern signs, nor guide Arcturus—those in 
the northern, v. 32. God can bring forth the 
stars to battle (as he did when in their courses 
they fought against Sisera) and guide them 
in the attacks they are ordered to make; but 
man cannot do so. 3. We are not only un- 
concerned in the government of the stars 
(the government they are under, and the go- 
vernment they are entrusted with, for they 
both rule and are ruled), but utterly unac- 
quainted with it ; we know not the ordinances 
of heaven, v. 33. So far are we from being 
able to change them that we can give no ac- 
count of them; they are a secrettous. Shall 
we then pretend to know God’s counsels, 
and the reasons of them? If it were left to 
us to set the dominion of the stars upon the 
earth, we should soon be at a loss. Shall we 
then teach God how to govern the world ? 
ILL. God is the author and giver, the father 
and fountain, of all wisdom and understand- 
ing, v. 36. The souls of men are nobler and 
more excellent beings than the stars of hea- 
ven themselves, and shine more brightly. 
The powers and faculties of reason with 
which man is endued, and the wonderful per- 
formances of thought, bring him into some 
alliance to the blessed angels ; and whence 
comes this light, but from the Father of 
lights? Who else has put wisdom mto the 
inner parts of man, and given understanding 
to the heart ? 1. The rational soul itself, and 
its capacities, come from him as the God of 
nature ; for he forms the spirit of man within 
him. We did not make our own souls, nor 
can we describe how they act, nor how they 
are united to ourbodies. He only that made 
them knows them, and knows how to ma- 
nage them. He fashioneth men’s hearts 
alike in some things, and yet unlike in others. 
2. True wisdom, with its furniture and im- 
provement, comes from him as the God of 
grace and the Father of every good and per- 


fee if iN 
fect g when we have 
him? Nay, shall we prete: 
our sphere, and beyond th 
that gave us our unders 
He designed we should with 
and do our duty, but never intend 
should with it set up for directors 0 
or the lightning. Fe: 
IV. God has the clouds under his 
zance and government, but so have not 
v. 37. Can any man, with all ii 


undertake to number the clouds, or (as it may 
be read) to declare and describe the pe of F 
them? Though they are near us, in . 
atmosphere, yet we know little pene! ane # 
than of the stars ‘which are at so great a dis- a 
tance. And when the clouds have poured — 
down rain in abundance, so that the dus. 
into solid mire and the clods cleave fast to- a 
gether (v. 38), who can stay the bottles sof hea 3 
ven? Who can stop them, that it may not 
always rain? The power and goodness of God — 
are herein to be acknowledged, that he gives 
the earth rain enough, but does not surfeit it, 
softensit, but does not drownit, makes it fit for 
the plough, but not unfit for the seed. Aswe- 
cannot command a shower ofrain, so wecannot — 
command a fair day, without God; so 
sary, So constant, is our dependence upo 
“V. God provides food for the inferior c 
tures, and it is by his providence, not by 
care or pains of ours, that they are fed. 
following chapter is wholly taken up with ; 
instances of God’s power and goodness about ; 
animals, and therefore some transfer to it the — 
last three verses of this chapter, which spe 
of the provision made, 1. For the lions, s, 
v.39, 40. ‘‘'Thou dost not pretend that the 
clouds ‘and stars have any dependence upon 
thee, for they are above thee; but on the — 
earth thou thinkest thyself par: amount ; Jet us” 
try that then: Walt thou hunt the prey. for the 
lion ? Thou valuest thyself upon thy posses-_ 
sions of cattle which thou wast once ownerof, 
the oxen, and asses, and camels, that were fed 
at thy crib ; but wilt thou undertake the main- 
tenance of the lions, and the young lions, when 
they couch in their dens, waiting for a prey? N 
thou needest not doit, they ean shift for 
selves without thee: thou canst not ; do it, for 
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feed sheng they voted seize upon ae 
do it.” See the all-sufficiency of the pe 
providence: it has wherewithal to satisfy 
desire of every living thing, even the mo. 

venous. See the bounty of the divine Pr 
dence, that, wherever it has given life, it w 
give livelihood, even to those creatures th 
are not only not serviceable, but danas 
to man. And see its sovereignty, t 

suffers some creatures to be killed for 
support of other creatures. The ha 
sheep are torn to pieces, to fill the appet 
the young lions, who yet sometimes a m 
to lack and suffer Sagar to punieh em fo 


3 _ CEH 
y, while those that rear God want 
: thing. 2. For the young ravens, 
e ‘Aa ravenous beasts, so ravenous birds, 
‘ > fed by the divine Providence. Who but 
: <a goad for the raven his food? Man 
_ does not; he takes care only of those crea- 
3 tures that are, or may be, usefultohim. But 
_ God has a regard to all the works of his 
vist hands, even the meanest and least valuable. 
_ The ravens’ young ones are in a special man- 
ee i ner | necessitous, and God supplies them, Ps. 
-exlvii.9. God's feeding the fowls, especially 
these fowls (Matt. vi. 26), is an encourage- 
_ Ment to us to trust him for our daily bread. 
See here, 1.) What distress the young ravens 
are often in: They wander for lack of meat. 
‘The old ones, they say, neglect them, and do 
‘Not provide for them as other birds do for 
their young: and indeed those that are ra- 
_ yenous to others are commonly barbarous to 
_ their own, and unnatural. (2.) What they 
: fas supposed to do im that distress : They ery, 
_ for they are noisy clamorous creatures, and 
- the is interpreted a crying to God. It being 
_ the ery of nature, it is looked upon as di. 
_ rected to the God of nature. The putting of 
so favourable a construction as this upon the 
__ ¢ries of the young ravens may encourage us 
in our prayers, though we can but cry, Adda, 
. Father. (3.) What God does for them. Sani 
_ way or other he provides for them, so that 
they grow up, and come to maturity. And 
-\4 he that takes this care of the young ravens 
_ certainly will not be wanting to his people or 
theirs. This, being but one instance of many 
of the divine compassion, may give us occa- 
_ sjon to think how much good our God does, 
_ eyery day, beyond what we are aware of. 
CHAP. XXXIX. 


God proceeds here to show Job what little reason he had to charge 
_____ bim with unkindness who was so compassionate to the inferior 
_ ereatures and took such a tender care of them, or to boast of 
himself, and his own good deeds before God, which were nothing 
to the divine mercies. He shows him alsc what great reason he 
Ret had to be humble who knew so little of the nature of the erea- 
tures about him and had so little influence upon them, and te 
submit to that God on whom they all depend. He discourses 
particularly, I. Concerning the wild goats and the hinds, ver. 
1—4#, If. Concerning the wild ass, ver. 3—S. III. Concerning 
the unicorn, ver. 9—12. IV. Concerning the peacock, ver. 13. 
Ew: Cddeetier the ostrich, ver. 13—1S. VI. Concerning the 
horse, ver. 19—25. WII. Concerning the hawk and the eagle, 
F yer. 26—30. 


NOWEST thou the time when 

the wild goats of the rock bring 

_ forth? or canst thou mark when the 
_ hinds do ealve ? 2 Canst thou number 
_ the months ¢hat they fulfil? or know- 
__ est thou the time when they bring 
oe forth? 3 They bow themselves, they 
oh bring forth their young ones, they cast 
~ out their sorrows. 4 Their young ones 
are i in good liking, they grow up with 
corn; they go forth, and return not 
unto ‘them. 5 Who hath sent out the 
__ wild ass free? or who hath loosed the 
4 _ bands of the wild ass ? 6 Whose house 
ts have made the wilderness, and the 


buen land his dwellings. 7 He scorn- fs 
eth the multitude of the city, neither 
regardeth he the crying of the driver. - ¥ 
8 The range of the mountains zs his — 
pasture, and he searcheth after every 
green thing. 9 Will the unicorn be Bie! 
willing to serve thee, or abide by thy | 
crib? 10 Canstthou bind the unicorn 
with his band in the furrow? orwill 
he harrow the vallies after thee? 11 
Wilt thou trust him, because his — 
strength is great? or wilt thou leave 
thy labour to him? 12 Wilt thou be- 
lieve him, that he will bringhomethy 
seed, and gather 2 into thy barn ? . 
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God here shows Job what little acquaint- 
ance he had with the untamed creatures that _ 
run wild im the deserts and live at large, but = 
are the care of the divine Providence. As, 


oe 
« 


I. The wild goats and the hinds. That — % 
which is taken notice of concerning themis 
the bringing forth and bringing up of thar 

x 


young ones. For, as every individual is fed, 
so every species of animals is preserved, by : 
the care of the divine Providence and, for __ 
aught we know, none extinct to this day. 

Observe here, 1. Concerning the production 

of their young, (1.) Man is “wholly ignorant — 
of the time when they bring forth, v. 1, 2.~ sf 


Shall we pretend to tell what is in the womb +4 
of Providence, or what a day will bring forth, 
ad 


who know not the time of the pregnancy of ; 
a hind or a wild goat? (2.) Though they 


bring forth their young with a great dealof 

difficulty and sorrow, and have no assistance 

from man, yet, by the good providence of 

God, their young ones are safely produced, 

and their sorrows cast out and forgotten, vr. 3. 

Some think it is intimated (Ps. xxix. 9) that 

God by thunder helps the hinds in calving. 

Let it be observed, for the comfort of women _ 

in labour, that God helps even the hinds to 

bring forth their young; and shall he not ~ 

much more succour them, and save themin 

child-bearing, who are his children in cove-- 8 

nant with him? 2. Concerning the growth 

of their young (v. 4): They arein good liking; 

though they are brought forth in sorrow, 

after their dams have suckled them awhile 

they shift for themselves in the corn-fields, — 

and are no more burdensome to them, which — 

is an example to children, when they have 

grown up, not to be always hanging upon — 

their parents and craving from them, but to 

put forth themselves to ‘get their own liveli- 

hood and to requite their parents. r a 
II. The wild ass, a creature we frequently 

read of in Scripture, some say untameable. 

Man is said to be born as the wild ass’s colt, 

so hard to be governed. Two things Pro- 

vidence has allotted to the wild ass —1. An 

unbounded liberty (v. 5): Who but God has 

sent out the wild ass free? He has given a 


for it. 
wild ass has no bonds on him. Note, Free- 
dom from seryice, and liberty to range at 
" pleasure, are but the privileges of a wild ass. 

¢ is a pity that any of the children of men 
should covet such a liberty, or value them- 
selves on it. It is better to labour and be 
good for something than ramble and be good 
fornothing. But if, among men, Providence 
sets some at liberty and suffers them to live 
at ease, while others are doomed to servitude, 
Wwe must not marvel at the matter: it is so 
among the brute-creatures. 2. An uninclosed 
lodging (v. 6): Whose house I have made the 
wilderness, w here he has room enough to tra- 
verse his ways, and snuff up the wind at his 
pleasure, as the wild ass is said to do (Jer. 
li. 24), as if he had to live upon the air, ‘for it 
is the barren land that is his dwelling. Ob- 
serve, ‘I'he tame ass, that labours, and is ser- 
viceable to man, has his master’s crib to go 
to both for shelter and food, and lives ina 
fruitful land: but the wild ass, that will have 
his liberty, must have it in a barren land._ 
He that will not labour, let him not eat. He 
that will shall eat the labour of his hands, 
and have also to give to him that needs. 
Jacob, the shepherd, has good red pottage to 
spare, when Esau,-a sportsman, is ready to 
_ perish for hunger. A further description of 
the liberty and livelihood of the wild ass we 
have, v. 7, 8. (1.) He has no owner, nor 
will he be in subjection: He scorns the mul- 
titude of the city. If they attempt to take 
him, and in order to that surround him with 
a multitude, he will soon get clear of them, 
and the erying of the driver is nothing to him. 
He laughs at those that live in the tumult 
and bustle of cities (so bishop Patrick), think- 
ing himself happier in the wilderness ; and 
opinion is the rate of things. (2.) Having 
no owner, he has no feeder, nor is any pro- 
vision atte for him, but he must. shift for 
himself: The range of the mountains is his 
pasture, and a bare pasture it is; there he 
searches after here and there a green thing, as 
he can find it and pick it up; whereas the 
labouring asses have green things in plenty, 
without their searching for them, From the 
untameableness of this and other creatures | 
we may infer how unfit we are to give law to 
Providence, who cannot give law even to a 
wild ass’s colt. 

III. The unicorn—rhem, a strong creature 
<Num. xxiii. 22), a stately proud creature, 
Ps. xcii, 10. He is able to serve, but not 
willing ; and God here challenges Job to 
force him to it. Job expected every thing 
should be just as he would have it. ‘‘ Since 
thou dost pretend” (says God) ‘‘to bring 
every thing beneath thy sway, begin with the 
unicorn, and try thy skill upon him. Now 
that thy oxen and asses are all gone, try 
whether he will be willing to servé thee in 
their stead (v. 9) and whether he will be con- 
tent with the provision thou usedst to make 


aisposition to it, and asteroid a dispensation 
The tame ass is bound to labour ; the 


1. “Thou canst not 
with his band, nor set hi 
row,” v. 10. There are 
willing to serve man, that. 
pleasure in serving | him, ‘and 
for their masters; but there are 
never be brought to serve him, wl 
effect of sin. Man has revolted 
subjection to his Maker, and i 
justly punished with the revolt of t 
creatures from their subjection to nim ; an 
yet, as an instance of God’s good-will tom 
there are some that are still serviceable to 
him. Though the wild bull (which some — 
think is meant here by the unicorn) will : not 
serve him, nor submit to his band in the fur. 

rows, yet there are tame bullocks that 
and other animals that are not Sere: natur 
of a wild nature, in whom man may h 
property, for whom he provides, and to wh 
service he is entitled. Lord, what i is man, 
that thou art thus mindful of him? 2. “Thou 
darest not trust him; though his strength is 
great, yet thou wilt not leave thy labour to 
him, as thou dost with thy asses or ‘oxen, 
which a little child may lead or drive, ] leaving 
to them all the pains. Thou wilt. never de- 
pend upon the wild bull, as likely to come to 
thy harvest-work, much less to go through 
it, to bring home thy seed and gather it into thy — 
barn,” v.11, 12.. And, because he will not — 
serve about the corn, he i is not so well eden 
as the tame ox, whose mouth was not to be 
muzzled in treading out the corn; but there 
fore he will not draw the plough, "because he 
that made him never designed him for it. A 
disposition to labour is as much the gift of 
God as an ability for it; and it is a great 
mercy if, where God gives strength for ser- 
vice, he gives a heart; it is what we should — 
pray for, and reason ourselves into, which the 
brutes cannot do; for, as among beasts, so” 
among men, those may justly be reckoned 
wild and abandoned to the deserts who have 
no mind either to take pains or to do ; goo 


13. Gavest thou the goodly wings 
unto the peacocks? or wings and fea- _ 
thers unto the ostrich? 14. Which 
leaveth her eggs in the, earth, and 
[pails them in dust, 15 And for. 
getteth that the foot may crush the 
or that the wild beast may break them. 
| 16 She is hardened against her young 
ones, as though they were not her's; 
her labour is in vain without fear ;_ 
Because God hath deprived h 
wisdom, neither hath he impart 
her understanding. 18 What i she 


eth the horse and his rider, ag 


The ostrich is a wonderful seat a very 
large bird, but it neyer ilies. Some hay 


birds. 


ic 


account of it, and observes, 


led it a winged camel. God here gives an 


I. Something that it has in commen with 


_ the peacock, that is, beautiful feathers (v. 13): 


Gavest thow proud wings unto the peacocks? 
so some read it. Fine feathers make proud 
The peacock is an emblem of pride; 
when he struts, and shows his fine feathers, 
Solomon in all his glory is not arrayed like 


him. The ostrich too has’ goodly feathers, 
and yet is a foolish bird; for wisdom does 


not always go along with beauty and gaiety. 
Other birds do not envy the peacock or the 
ostrich their gaudy colours, nor complain 
for want of them; why then should we re- 
pine if we see others wear better clothes than 
we can afford to wear? God gives his gifts 
variously, and those gifts are not always the 
most valuable that make the finest show. 
Who would not rather have the voice of the 


_ nightingale than the tail of the peacock, the 


eye of the eagle and her soaring wing, and 
the natural affection of the stork, than the 
beautiful wings and feathers of the ostrich, 
which can neyer rise above the earth, and is 
without natural affection ? 

Il. Something that is peculiar to itself, 

1. Carelessness of her young. It is well 
that this is peculiar to herself, for it is a very 
bad character. Observe, (1.) How she ex- 
poses her eggs; she does not retire to some 
private place, and make a nest there, as the 
sparrows and swallows do (Ps. Ixxxiv. 3), and 
there lay eggs and hatch her young. Most 
birds, as well as other animals, are strangely 
guided by natural instinct im providing for the 
preservation of their young. But the ostrich is 
a monster in nature, for she drops her eggs 


any where upon the ground and takes no care 


y 


to hatch them. If the sand and the sun will 
hatch them, well and good; they may for her, 
for she will not warmthem, v.14. Nay, she 
takes no care to preserve them: The foot of 
the traveller may crush them, and the wild beast 
break them, v.15. But how then are any 
young ones brought forth, and whence is it 
that the species has not perished? We must 
suppose either that God, by a special provi- 
dence, with the heat of the sun and the sand 
(so some think), hatches the neglected eggs 
of the ostrich, as he feeds the neglected 
young ones of the raven, or that, though the 
ostrich often leaves her eggs thus, yet not 
always. (2.) The reason why she does thus 
expose her eggs. Itis, [1.] For want of 
natural affection (v. 16): She is hardened 
against her young ones. To be hardened 
against any is unamiable, even in a brute- 
creature, much more in a rational crea- 
ture that boasts of humanity, especially to 
be hardened against young ones, that can- 
not help themselves and therefore merit 
compassion, that give no provocation and 
therefore merit no hard usage’ but if is 
worst of all for her to be hardened against 
her own young ones, as though they were 
not hers, whereas really they are parts of her-. 
VOL. IL, 
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Description of the ostrich. — 
self. Her labour in laying her eggs is in vain 
and all lost, because she has not that fear 
and tender concern for them that she should 
have. Those are most likely to lose their 
labour that are least in fear of losing it. — 
[2.] For want of wisdom (v. 17): God has 
deprived her of wisdom. ‘This intimates that 
the art which other animals have to nou- ~ 
rish and preserve their young is God’s gift, 
and that, where it exists not, God denies 
it, that by the folly of the ostrich, as well as by 
the wisdom of the ant, we may learn to be wise; 
for, First, As careless as the ostrich is of her 
eggs so careless many people are of their own 
souls; they make no provision for them, no 
proper nest in which they may be safe, leave 
them exposed to Satan and his temptations, 
which is a certain evidence that they are 
deprived of wisdom. Secondly, So careless 
are many parents of their children; some of 
their bodies, not providing for their own 
house, their own bowels, and therefore worse 
than infidels, and as bad as the ostrich; but 
many more are thus careless of their child- 
ren’s souls, take no care of their education, 
send them abroad into the world untaught, 
unarmed, forgetting what corruption there — 
is in the world through Just, which will cer- 
tainly crush them. ‘Thus their labour in 
rearing them comes to be in vain; it were 
better for their country that they had never 
been born. Thirdly, So careless are too many 
ministers of their people, with whom they 
should reside; but they leave them in the 
earth, and forget how busy Satan is to sow 
tares while men sleep. They overlook those 
whom they should oversee, and are really — 
hardened against them. 

2. Care of herself. She leaves her eggs in 
danger, but, if she herself be in danger, no 
creature shall strive more to get out of the 
way of it than the ostrich, v. 18. Then she 
lifts up her wings on high (the strength of 
which then stands her in better stead than 
their beauty), avd, with the help of them, runs 
so fast that a horseman at full speed cannot 


overtake her: She scorneth the horse and his ~ 7 s 


rider. ‘Those that are least under the law of 
natural affection often contend most for the 
law of self-preservation. Let not the rider 
be proud of the swiftness of his horse when 
such an animal as the ostrich shall out-run 
him. 

19 Hast thou given the horse 
strength ? hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder? 20 Canst thou make 
him afraid as a grasshopper? the glory 
of his nostrils zs terrible. 21 He paw- 
eth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength: he goeth on to meet the 
armed men. 22 He mocketh at fear, 
and is not affrighted ; neither turneth 
heback fromthe sword. 23 The quiver 
rattleth against him, the glittering 
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Deseripti : of i ¢ war-hor 


spear and the shield. 
eth the ground with fierceness and 
rage: neither believeth he that 7 is 
the sound of the trumpet. 25 He saith 
among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thun- 
der of the captains, and the shouting. 

God, having displayed his own power in 
those creatures that are strong and despise 
man, here shows it in one scarcely inferior 
to any of them in strength, and yet very 
tame and serviceable to man, and that is 
the horse, especially the horse that is prepared 
against the day of battle and is serviceable 
to man at a time when he has more than or- 
dinary occasion for his service. It seems, 
there was, in Job’s country, a noble gene- 
rous breed of horses. Job, it is provable, 
kept many, though they are not mentioned 
among his possessions, cattle for use in hus- 


bandry being there valued more than those 


for state and war, which alone horses were 
then reserved for, and they were not then 
put to such mean services as with us they 
are commonly put to. Concerning the great 
horse, that stately beast, it is here observed, 
1. That he has a great deai of strength and 
spirit (v. 19): Hast thou given the horse 
strength ? He uses his strength for man, but 
has it not from him: God gave it to him, 
who is the fountain of all the powers of na- 
ture, and yet he himself delights not in the 
strength of the horse (Ps. cxlvii. 10), but has 
told us that a horseis a vain thing for safety, 
Ps. xxxiii. 17. For running, drawing, and 
carrying, no creature that is ordinarily in the 
service of man has so much ‘strength as the 
horse has, nor is of so stout and bold a spirit, 
not to be made afraid as a grasshopper, but 
daring and forward to face danger. It isa 
mercy to man to have sucha servant, which, 
though very strong, submits to the manage- 
ment of a child, and rebels not against his 
owner. But let not the strength of a horse 
be trusted to, Hos. xiv. 3; Ps. xx. 7; Isa. 
xxxi. 1,3. 2. That his neck and nostrils 
look great. His neck is clothed with thunder, 
with a large and flowing mane, which makes 
him formidable and is an ornament to him. 
The glory -of his nostrils, when he snorts, 
flings up his head, and throws foam about, 
is terrible, v. 20. 
that time, and in that country, amore stately 
breed of horses than any we have now. 3. 
That he is very fierce and furious in battle, 
and charges with an undaunted courage, 
though he pushes on in imminent danger of 
his life. (1.) See how frolicsome he is (v. 
21): He paws in the valley, scarcely know- 
ing what ground he stands upon. He is 
proud of his str ength, and he has much more 
reason to be so as using his strength in the 
service of man, ana under his direction, than 
the wild ass that uses 1: in contempt of man, 
aud] in a revolt from him, v. 8. (2.) Bes how 


24 He swallow-| fo 


‘forward with the utmost eagernes 


Perhaps there might be at. 


the armed men, anix 
ness of the cause, he 
but only by the sound of ¢ 
thunder of the cuptams, @ nd 
the soldiers, which are as bellows 
of his innate courage, and mak 


cried, Ha! ha! v. 25. How wonde 
the brute-creatures fitted for and i 
the services for which they were desi 
(3.) See how fearless he is, how he de 
death and the most threatening d 
(v. 22): He mocks at fear, and makes s 
of it; slash at him with a sword, rattle th 4 
quiver, brandish the spear, to drive him back, 
he will not retreat, but press forward, and — 
even inspires courage into his rider. oo 
See how furious he is. He curvets and 
prances, and runs on with so much violence _ 
and heat against the enemy that one would 
think he even swallowed the grownd with _ . 
fierceness and rage, v. 24. High mettle is 
the praise of a horse rather than of a “man, 
whom fierceness and rage ill beeome. ‘This — 
description of the war-horse will help to ex 
plain that character which is given of pre- — 
sumptuous sinners, Jer. viii. 6. Hvery one 
turneth to his course, as the horse rusheth into — ; 
the battle. When a man’s heart is fully s set 4 
in him to do evil, and he is carried on in _ 
wicked way by the violence of inordinate a 
petites and passions, there is no making him 
afraid of the wrath of God and the fatal cor 
sequences of sin. Let his own conscience set i 
before him the curse of the Jaw, the death — 
that is the wages of sin, and all the terrors” a 
of the Almighty in battle-array; he mocks 
at this fear, and is not affrighted, neither — 
turns he back from the flaming sword of t 
cherubim. Let ministers lift up their v : 
like a trumpet, to proclaim the wrath of God — 
against him, he believes not that it is the sound — 
of the trumpet, nor that God and his heralds 
are in earnest with him; but what will be in 
the end hereof it is easy to foresee. 


26 Doth the hawk fly by thy " 
dom, and stretch her wings towar: 
the south? 27 Doth the eagle mount — 
up at thy command, and make her 
nest on high? 28 She dwelleth and_ 
abideth on the rock, upon the crag’ 
the rock, and the strong place. 29, 
From thenceshe seeketh theprey, aud 
her eyes behold afar off. 30 Her 
young ones also suck up blood: an » 
where the slain are, there 7s she. 


The birds of the air are proofs of the w 
derful power and providence of God, as well 
as the beasts of the earth; God here refer 
particularly to two stately ones:—1. ‘The 
hawk, a noble bird of great strength | na 
gacity, and yet a bird of prey, v. 26. 


bird is here taken notice of for her 


J 


for the course she steers towards the south, 
whither she follows the sun in winter, out of 
the colder countries in the north, especially 
_ when she 1s to cast her plumes and renew 
them, ‘This is her wisdom, and it was God 
that gave her this wisdom, not man. Perhaps 
- the extraordinary wisdom of the hawk’s 
flight after her prey was not used then for 
men’s diversion and recreation, as it has been 
- since. Itis a pity that the reclaimed hawk, 
which is taught to fly at man’s command and 
to make him sport, should at any time be 
~ abused to the dishonour of God, since it is 
from God that she receives that wisdom 
~ which makes her flight entertaining and ser- 

viceable. 2. The eagle, aroyal bird, and yet 

a bird of prey too, the permission of which, 
nay, the giving of power to which, may help 
_ to reconcile us to the prosperity of oppressors 
among men. ‘The eagle is here taken notice 
of, (i.) For the height of her flight. No 
bird soars so high, has so strong a wing, nor 
can so well bear the light of the sun. Now, 
“Doth she mount at thy command? v. 27. Is 
it by any strength she has from thee ? or dost 
_ thou direct her flight? No; it is by the na- 

tural power and instinct God has given her 

that she will soar out of thy sight, much 

more out of thy call.” (2.) For the strength 

of her nest. Her house is her castle and 
_ strong-hold; she makes it on high and on the 
_ vock, the crag of the rock (v. 28), which sets 
__ herand her young out of the reach of danger. 
_ Secure sinners think themselves as safe in 
their sins as the eagle in her nest on high, in 
the clefts of the rock; but I will bring thee 
down thence, saith the Lord, Jer. xlix. 16. 
The higher bad men sit above the resent- 


ments of the earth the nearer they ought to 
think themselves to the vengeance of Heaven. 
3.) For her quicksightedness (v. 29): Her 
+ eyes behold afar off, not upwards, but down- 
wards, in quest of her prey. In this she is 
an emblem of a hypocrite, who, while, in the 
__ profession of religion, he seems to rise to- 


wards heaven, keeps his eye and heart upon 
‘the prey on earth, some temporal advantage, 
some widow’s house or other that he hopes 
to devour, under pretence of devotion. (4.) 
_ For the way she has of maintaining herself 
_ and her young. She preys upon living ani- 
mals, which she seizes and tears to pieces, 
and then carries to her young ones, which are 
taught to suck up blood; they do it by in- 
- stinct, and know no better; but for men that 

have reason and conscience to thirst after 
 dlood is what could scarcely be believed if 
there had not been in every age wretched 
instances of it. She also preys upon the 
dead bodies of men : Where the slain are, there 
as she. These birds of prey (in another sense 
than the horse, v. 25) smell the battle afar 
off. “Therefore, when a great slaughter is to 
5 be made among the enemies of the church, 
a the fowls are mvited to the supper of the 
great God, to eat the flesh of kings and cap- 
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h is swift and strong, and especially | tains, Rev. xix. 17, 18. Our Saviour refer 


Job's humble submission 


to this instinct of the eagle, Matt. xxiv. 28 
Wheresoever the curcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together. Every creature 
will make towards that which is its proper 
food; for he that provides the creatures their 
food has implanted in them that inclination. 
‘These and many such instances of natural 
power and sagacity in the inferior creatures, 
which we cannot account for, oblige us to — 
confess our own weakness and ignorance and , — 
to give glory to God as the fountain of all 
being, power, wisdom, and perfection. 
CHAP. XL. 


Many humbling confounding questions Ged had put to Job, in the 
foregoing chapter; now, in this chapter, 1. He demands an an- 
swer to them, ver. 1, 2. If. Job submits in a hamble silence, 
ver. 3—5. Ill. God proceeds to reason with him, for his cou- 
viction, concerning the infinite distance and disproportion be- 
tween him and God, showing that he was by no means an equal 
match for God. He challenges him (ver. 6, 7) to vie with him, 
if he durst, for justice (ver. 8), power (ver.9), majesty (ver. 10), 
and dominion over the proud (yer. 11—14), and he gives an in- 
stance of his power in one particular animal, here called * Be- 
hemoth,” ver. 14 —24. 


OREOVER the Lorpanswered 
Job, and said, 2 Shall he that 
contendeth with the Almighty instruct 
him? he that reproveth God, let him 
answer it. 3 Then Job answered the 
Lorp, and said, 4 Behold, I am vile; 
what shall I answer thee? I will lay 
mine hand upon my mouth. 5 Once 
have I spoken; but I will not an- 
swer: yea, twice; but I will proceed 
no further. 


Here is, I. A humbling challenge which 
God gave to Job. After he had heaped up_ 
many hard questions upon him, to show him, 
by his manifest ignorance in tne works of 
nature, what an incompetent judge he was of 
the methods and designs of Providence, he 
clenches the nail with one demand more, 
which stands by itself here as the application 
of the whole. It should seem, God paused 
awhile, as Elihu had done, to give Job time 
to say what he had to say, or to think of. 
what God had said; but Job was in such 
confusion that he remained silent, and there- 
fore God here put him. upon replying, v. 1, 
2. ‘This is not said to be spoken out of the 
whirlwind, as before; and therefore some think 
God said itina still small voice, which wrought 
more upon Job than the whirlwind did, as 
upon Hlijah, 1 Kings xix. 12,13. My doc- 
trine shall drop as the rain, and then it does 
wonders. Though Job had not spoken any 
thing, yet God is said to answer him; for he 
knows men’s thoughts, and can return a 
suitable answer to their silence. Here, 1. God 
puts a convincing question to him: “ Shad 
he that contendeth with the Almighty instruct 
him? Shall he pretend to dictate to God’s 
wisdom or prescribe to his will? Shall Goc 
receive instruction from every peevish com 
plainer, and change the measures he has taker 
to please him?’ It isa question with disdain ~ 
Shall any teach God knowledge? ch. «xi. 22 
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. 


in the contest as to prescribe to him? 


to mend his’ work. For if we contend with 
men like ourselves, as not having done well, 
we ought to instruct them how to do better ; 
put is it a thing to be suffered that any man 
should teach his Maker? He that contends 
with God is justly looked upon as his enemy; 
and shall he pretend so far to have prevailed 
We 
are ignorant and short-sighted, but before 
him all things are naked and open; we are 
depending creatures, but he is the sovereign 
Creator; and shall we pretend to instruct 
him? Some read it, Is 7¢ any wisdom to con- 
tend with the Almighty ? ‘The answer is easy. 
No; it is the greatest folly in the world. Is 
it wisdom to contend with him whom it will 
certainly be our ruin to oppose and unspeak~ 
ably our interest to submit to? 2. He de- 
mands a speedy reply to it: “He that re- 
proaches God let him answer this question to 
his own conscience, and answer it thus, Far 
be it from me to contend with the Almighty or 
to instruct him.’ Let him answer all those 
questions which I have put, if he can. Let 
him answer for his presumption and inso- 
lence, answer it at-God’s bar, to his confu- 
sion.” Those have high thoughts of them- 
selves, and mean thoughts of God, who 
reprove any thing he says or does. 

Il. Job’s humble submission thereupon. 
Now Job came to himself, and began to melt 
into godly sorrow. When his friends rea- 
soned with him he did not yield; but the 
voice of the Lord is powerful. When the 
Spirit of truth shall come, he shall convince. 
They had condemned him for a wicked man ; 
Elihu himself had been very sharp upon him 
fch. xxxiv. 7, 8, 37); but God had not given 
him such hard words. We may sometimes 
have reason to expect better treatment from 
God, and a more candid construction of what 
we do, than we meet with from our friends. 
This the good man is here overcome by, and 
yields himself a conquered captive to the 
grace of God. 1. He owns himself an of- 
fender, and has nothing to say in his own 
justification (v. 4): ‘* Behold, I am vile, not 
only mean and contemptible, | but vile and 
abominable, in my own eyes.” He is now 
sensible that he has sinned, and therefore 
calls himself vile. Sin debases us, and pe- 
nitents abase themselves, reproach them- 
selves, are ashamed, yea, even confounded. 
“T have acted undutifully to my Father, un- 
gratefully to my benefactor, unwisely for my- 
self; and therefore I am vile.” Job now 
vilifies himself as much as ever he had jus- 
tified and magnified himself. Repentance 
changes men’s opinion of themselves. Job 
had been too bold in demanding a conference 
with God, and thought he could make his 
part good with him: but now he is convinced 
of his error, and owns himself utterly unable 
co stand before God or to produce any thing 
worth his notice, the veriest dunghill-worm 


oe is seas that those who sri with ; tha 
God do, in effect, go about to teach him how 


(2.) It is to return from every by-path | and 


his pene a 
them, for he. they 


had nbthinie to say, pees. comp 
him, he'sees himself nothing, 
thing, worse than nothing, 
ness itself; and therefore, a 
answer thee? God demanded an ai 
2. Here he gives the reason of his sil 
it was not because he was sullen, but hee 
he was convinced he had been in the \ 
Those that are truly sensible of a 
sinfulness and vileness dare not. ae | 
selves before God, but are ashamed that ever 
they entertained "such a thought, and, in— 
token of their shame, lay their hand upon — 
their mouth. 2. He promises not to ofbed 
any more as he had done; for Elibu had t 

him that this was meet to be said unto | ote 
When we have spoken amiss we must re- — 
pent of it and not repeat it nor stand to os . 
He enjoins himself silence (v. 4). “I will 
lay my hand upon my mouth, will keep that 
as with a bridle, to suppress all passionate _ 
thoughts which may arise in my mind, and 
keep “them from breaking out in intemperate _ 
speeches.” It is bad to think amiss, but it — 
is much worse to speak amiss, for that is a 
allowance of the evil thought and gives it an — 
imprimatur—a sanction ; it is publishing the 
seditious libel; and therefore, if thow hast 
thought evil, lay thy hand upon thy mouth and — 
let it go no “further (Prov. xxx. 32) and that — 
will be an evidence for thee that that which 
thou thoughtest thou allowest not: Job had 
suffered his evil thoughts to vent themselves: 
““ Once have I spoken amiss, yea, twice,” that — 
is, “divers times, in one discourse and in — 
another; but I have done: I will not answer ; 
I will not stand to what I have said, nor say — 
it again; I will proceed no further. 34 Ole og 
serve here what true repentance is. oh). Itis — 
to rectify our errors, and the false princip 
we went upon in doing as we did. Wh 
we have long, and often, and vigor 
maintained, once, yea, twice, we m 
tract as soon as we are convinced that : 
mistake, not adhere to it any longer, ) 
take shame to ourselves for holding it so lon, 


; 
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proceed not one step further init: “J 7 
not add” (so the word is); “1 will: never i ; 
dulge my passion so much again, nor gi ‘e 4 
myself such a liberty of speech, will never — 
say as I have said nor do as I have done,’ 
Till it comes’ to this, we come short of ‘re 
pentance. Further observe, Those who « 
pute with God will be silenced at last. 
had been very bold and forward in demand. 
ing a conference with God, and talked very 
boldly, how plain he would make his ca 
and how sure he was that he should be jus- 
tified. As a prince he would go near unto him 
(ch. xxxi. 37) 5 he would come even to his 
seat (ch. xxiii. 3); but he has soon enough 
of it; he lets fall his plea — hot ane 


dis “Lord, the wisdom and right are all 
on thy side, and I have done foolishly and 
npg im questioning them.” 

6 Then answered the Lorp unto 
i, ob out of the whirlwind, and said, 7 
Gird up thy loins now like a man: I 
ey demand of thee, and declare thou 
unto me. 8 Wilt thou also disannul 
_ myjudgment? wilt thou condemn me, 

that thou mayest be righteous? 9 
- Hast thou an arm like God? or canst 
thou thunder with a voice like him ? 
10 Deck thyself now with majesty and 
-excellency ; ; and array thyself with 
glory and beauty. 11 Cast abroad the 
rage of thy wrath: and behold every 
one that is proud, and abase him. 12 
Look on every one that is proud, and 
bring him low; and tread down the 
wicked in their ‘place. 13 Hide them 
in the dust together; and bind their 
faces in secret. 14 Then will I also 
confess unto thee that thine own right 
hand can save thee. 


Job was greatly humbled for what God had 
already said, but not sufficiently; he was 
brought low, but not low enough ; and there- 
fore God here proceeds to reason with him in 
the same manner and to the same purport as 
before, v. 6. Observe, 1. Those who duly re- 
zeive what they have heard from God, and 
profit by it, shall hear more from him. 2. 
 'Those who are truly convinced of sin, and 
penitent for it, yet have need to be more 
_ thoroughly convinced and to be made more 
deeply penitent. Those who are under con- 
victions, who have their sins set in order be- 
fore their eyes and their hearts broken for 
_ them, must learn from this instance not to 

_ catch at comfort too soon; it will be ever- 
lasting when it comes, and therefore it is ne- 
eessary that we be prepared for it by deep 
humiliation, that the wound be searched to 
the bottom and not skinned over, and that we 
do not make more haste out of our convictions 
than good speed. When our hearts begin to 
melt and relent within us, let those consider- 
__ ations be dwelt upon and pursued which will 
help to make a thorough effectual thaw of it. 
God begins with a challenge (v. 7), as be- 
_ fore (ch. xxxviii. 3): “ Gird up thy loins now 
_ like a man: if thou hast the courage and con- 
_ fidence thon hast pretended to, show them 
now; but thou wilt soon be made to see and 
own thysett no match for me.” This is that 
which every proud heart must be brought to 
at last, either by its repentance or by its ruin; 
and thus low must every mountain and hill 
be, sooner or later, brought. We must ac- 
knowledge, 


_ CHAP. XL. 


~ Divine justice and power. 
dealings with us, but a ae are unrighteous 
and unholy in-our conc (ct towards him; we 
have a great deal to blame ourselves for,.but 
nothing to blame him for (v. 8): ‘ Wilt thou 
disannul my judgment ? Wilt thou take ex- 
ceptions to what I say and do, and bring a 
writ of error, to reverse the judgment I have 
given as erroneous and unjust?” Many of 
Job’s complaints had too much of a tend- 
ency this way: I cry out of wrong, says he, 
but I am not heard; but such language as 
this is by no means to be suffered. God’s 
judgment cannot, must not, be disannulled, 
for we are sure it is according to truth, and 
therefore it is a great piece of impudence and 
iniquity in us to call it in question. “ Walt 
thou,” says God, “‘ condemn me, that thou 
mayest be righteous ? Must my honour suf- 
fer for the support of thy reputation? Must 
I be charged as dealing unjustly with thee 
because thou canst not -otherwise clear thy- 
self from the censures thou liest under >” 
Our duty is to condemn ourselves, that God 
may be righteous. David is therefore ready 
to own the evil he has done in God’s sight, 
that God may be justified when he speaks and 
clear when he judges, Ps. li. 4. See Neh. ix. 
33; Dan. ix. 7. But those are very proud, 
and very ignorant both of God and them. 
selves, who, to clear themselves, will con- 
demn God; and the day is coming when, if 
the mistake be not rectified in time by re- 
pentance, the eternal judgment will be both 
the confutation of the plea and the confusion 
of the prisoner, for the heavens shall declare 
God’s righteousness and all the world se 
become guilty before him. 

TI. That we cannot vie with God for power; 
and therefore, as it is great impiety, so it is 
great impudence to contest with him, and is 
as much against our interest as it is against 
reason and justice (v. 9): “‘ Hast thou an arm 


like God, equal to his in length and strength? _ 


Or canst thou thunder with a voice like him, 
as he did (ch. xxxvii. 1, 2), or does now out 
of the whirlwind?” To convince Job that 
he was not so able as he thought himself to 
contest with God, he shows him, 1. That he 
could never fight it out with him, nor carry 
his cause by force of arms. Simncenee 
among men, controversies have been decided 
by battle, and the victorious champion is ad- 
judged to have justice on his side; but, if 
the controversy were put upon that issue be- 
tween God and man, man would certainly go 
by the worse, for all the forces he could raise 
against the Almighty would be but like briers 
and thorns before a consuming fire, Isa. xxvii. 
4. “Hast thou, a poor weak worm of the 
earth, anarm comparable to his who upholds 
all things?” The power of creatures, even 
of angels themselves, is derived from God, 
limited by him, and dependent on him; but 
the power of God is original, independent, 
and unlimited. He can do every thing with- 


|. That we rannot vie with God for justice, out us; we can do nothing witnout him; 
_ that the Lora is righteous and holy in his! and therefore we have not an arm like God 


God s domu p aaa 
2. That he could eyes talk it out with him, | proud p re Wi 
nor carry his cause\. #noise and big words, | the bottom of a great 
wl ich sometimes among men go a great way | that is in this world b 
towards the gaining of a point: “‘ Canst thou|man. [2.] Proud peo 
thunder with a voice like him? No; his voice | abased and brought low for 
will soon drown thine and one of his thunders | fore destruction. If they bend 
~ will overpower and overrule all thy whispers.” | break; if they humble not th 
Man cannot speak so convincingly, so power- | repentance, God will humble t 
fully, nor with such a commanding conquer- | everlasting confusion. The wi 
ing foree as God can, who speaks, and it is | trodden down in their place, that is, W1 
done. His creating voice is called his thunder | they are found, though they pretend | 
(Ps. civ. 7), so is that voice of his with which | a place of their own, and to have tak 
he terrifies and discomfits his enemies, 1 Sam. | in it, yet even there they shall be t 
ii. 10. Out of heaven shall he thunder upon| down, and all the wealth, and power, 
them. The wrath of a king may sometimes | interest, to which their place entitles 1 
be like the roaring of a lion, but can never| will not be their security. [3.] The 
pretend to imitate God’s thunder. : of God, scattered among the proud, will hi 

III. That we cannot vie with God for beauty | ble them, and break them, and bring th 
and majesty, v. 10. “If thou wilt enterinto|down. If he casts abroad the rage of hi 
@ comparison with him, and appear more | wrath, as he will do at the great day and 
amiable, put on thy-best attire: Deck thyself | sometimes does in this life, the stoutest he 
now with majesty and excellency. Appear in| cannot hold out against him. Who 
all the martial pomp, in all the royal pa-| the power of his anger? [4.| God can ; 
geantry that thou hast; make the best of| does easily abase proud tyrants; he can / 
every thing that will set thee off: Array thy- | upon them, and bring them low, can overwhelt 
self with glory and beauty, such as may awe | them with shame, and fear, and utter ruin 
thy enemies and charm thy friends ; but what | by one angry look, as he can, by a gracious — 
is it all to the divine majesty and beauty? | look, revive the hearts of the contrite ones. 
No more than the light of a glow-worm to|[5.] He can and will at last do it effectually — 
that of the sun when he goes forth in his | (v. 13), net only bring them to the dust, : 
strength.”” God decks himself with such ma-| which they might hope to arise, bu 
jesty and glory as are the terror of devils| them in the dust, like the proud Egyptia 
and all the powers of darkness and make | whom Moses slew and hid im the sand (Exod 
them tremble; he arrays himself with such | ii. 12), that is, they shall be brought n 
glory and beauty as are the wonder of angels | only to death, but to the grave, that pit ou 
and all the saints in light and make them | of which there is no return. They were prond — 
rejoice. David could dwell all his days in| of the figure they made, but they shall be 
God’s house, to behold the beauty of the} buried in oblivion and be no more remem 
Lord. But, in comparison with this, what | bered than those that are hidden in the di 
is all the majesty and excellency by which | out of sight and out of mind. They wi 
princes think to make themselves feared, and | linked in leagues and confederacies to | 


oppressors as easily and effectually as God | himself to be God. Does he thus hate prov 
can, it shall be acknowledged that-he has} men? Then heis holy. Will he thus pum 
some colour to compete with God. Ob-|them? Then he is the just Judge of 
serve here, world. Can he thus humble them? ‘TT’ 
1. The justice Job is here challenged to|he is the Lord Almighty., When h 
do, and that is to bring the proud low with | abased proud Pharaoh, and hidden him 
alook. If Job will pretend to be a rival with | the sand of the Red Sea, Jethro thence i 
God, especially if he pretend to be a judge of | ferred that doubtless the Lord is greater than 
his actions, he must be able to do this. all gods, for wherein the proud enemie 
(1.) It is here supposed that God can do | his Israel dealt proudly he was above thei 

it and will do it himself, else he would not | was too hard for them, Exod. xvill. 11. 
have put it thus upon Job. By this God | Rev. xix. 1, 2. ae: ‘ 
proves himself to be God, that he resists the| _(2.) It is here proposed to Job to Go st. 
roud, sits Judge upon them, and is able to| He had. been passionately quarrelling witu — 
oe them toruin Observe here, [1.] That | God and his providence, casting abroad the 


Cee 


rage of his wrath towards heaven, as if he 


”? 


- gnind. “Come,” says God, “try thy hand 
first upon proud men, and thou wilt soon see 
“how little they value the rage of thy wrath; 
and shall I then regard it, or be moved by 
it?” Job had complained of the prosperity 
and power of tyrants and oppressors, and 
was ready to charge God with mal-adminis- 
tration for suffering it; but he ought not to 
find fault, except he could mend. If God, 
“and he only, has power enough to humble 
: \and bring down proud men, no doubt he has 
- \wisdom enough to know when and how to 
\do it, and it is not for us to prescribe to him 
pr to teach him how to govern the world. 
nless we had an arm like God we must not 

hink to take his work out of his hands. 
| 2. The justice which is here promised to 
te done him if he can perform such mighty 
works as these (v. 14): “‘ Then will I also 
eofess unto thee that thy right hand is suth- 
: cint to save thee, though, after all, it would 
: betoo weak to contend with me.” Itis the 
iniate pride and ambition of man that he 
_woild be his own saviour (would have his 
ow) hands sufficient for him and be inde- 
penlent), but it is presumption to pretend 
thathe is. Our own hands cannot save us 
by commending us to God’s grace, much 
lessby rescuing us from his justice. Unless 
we would by our own power humble our 
enemies, we cannot pretend by our own power 
to sate ourselves ; but, if we could, God him- 
self vould confess it. He never did nor ever 
will @fraud any man of his just praise, nor 
deny \im the honour he has merited. But, 
since ve cannot do this, we must confess un- 
to him that our own hands cannot save us, 
and thirefore into his hand we must commit 

ourselys. 


15 3ehold now behemoth, which I 
made vith thee; he eateth grass as an 
ox. 16Lo now, his strength is in his 
lois, aid his force zs in the navel of 
his bell. 17-He moveth his tail like 
a cedar | the sinews of his stones are 
wrappedtogether. 18 His bones are 
as strons pieces of brass; his bones 
are like jars of iron. 19 He is the 
chief of jhe ways of God: he that 
made him can make his sword to ap- 
proach unohim. 20 Surely the moun- 
tains bring him forth food, where all 
the beastsof the field play, 21 He 
lieth undei the shady trees, in the 

- covert of tle reed, and fens. 22 The 
shady treescover him with their sha- 
‘dow ; the wilows of the brook com- 
pass him sbout. 23 Behold, he drink- 
eth up ajiver, and hasteth not: he 
-  trusteththat he can draw up Jordan 
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thought thereby to bring God himself to his 
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 Deserption of tehemoth, 


l|into his mouth. 24 He taketh it with 


s eyes his nose pierceth through 


Stlaves.) 6! 

God, for the further proving of his own 
power and disproving of Job’s pretensions, 
concludes his discourse with the description 
of two vast and mighty animals, far exceed- 
ing man in bulk and strength, one he calls 
behemoth, the other leviathan. In these verses 
we have the former described. “ Behold now 
behemoth, and consider whether thou art able. 
to contend with him who made that beast 


and gave him all the power he has, and whe- — 
ther it is not thy wisdom rather to submit to 
Behe- 


him and make thy peace with him.” 
moth signifies beasts in general, but must 
here be meant of some one particular species 
Some understand it of the bull; others of 
an amphibious animal, well known (they say) 
in Egypt, called the river-horse (hippopota- 
mus), living among the fish in the river Nile, 
but coming out to feed upon the earth. But 


I confess I see no reason to depart from the 


ancient and most generally received opinion, 
that it is the elephant that is here described, 
which is a very strong stately creature, of 
very large stature above any other, of won- 
derful sagacity, and of so great a reputation 
in the animal kingdom that among so many 
four-footed beasts as we have had the natural 
history of (ch. xxxvill. and xxxix.) we can 
scarcely suppose this should be omitted. Ob- 
serve, 

I. The description here given of the behe- 
moth. 

1. His body is very strong and well built: 
His strength is in his loins, v.16. His bones, 
compared with those of other creatures, are 
like bars of iron, v. 18. His back-bone is so 
strong that, though his tail be not large, yet 
he moves it like a cedar, with a commanding 
force, v.17. Some understand it of the trunk 
of the elephant, for the word signifies any 
extreme part, and in that there is indeed a 
wonderful strength. 
phant in his back and loins, and the sinews 


of his thighs, that he will carry a large wooden ~ 


tower, and a great number of fighting men 
in it. No animal whatsoever comes near the 
elephant for strength of body, which is the 
main thing insisted on in this description. ~ 
~2. He feeds on the productions of the 
earth and does not prey upon other animals: 
He eats grass as an ox (v. 15), the mountains 
bring him forth food (v. 20), and the beasts of 
the field do not tremble before him nor flee 
from him, as from a lion, but they play about 
him, knowing they are in no danger from 
him. This may give us occasion, (1.) To ac- 
knowledge the goodness of God in ordering 
it so that a creature of such bulk, which re- 
quires so much food, should not feed upon 
esh (for then multitudes must die to keep 


him alive), but should be content with the - 


grass of the field, to prevent such destruction 
of lives as otherwise must have ensued. (2.) 


So strong is the ele- — 
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. Description of behemoth, = * 


To commend living upon herbs anit fraite’ 


without flesh, according to the original ap- 
pointment of man’s food, Gen. i. 29. 
the strength of an elephant, as of a horse 


and an ox, may be supported without flesh ; | 


and why not that ofa man? Though there- 
fore we use the liberty God has allowed 
us, yet be not among riotous eaters of flesh, 
Prov. xxiii. 20. (3.) To commend a quiet 
and peaceable life. Who would not rather, 
like the elephant, haye his neighbours easy 
and pleasant about him, than, like the lion, 
have them all afraid ofhim? 

3. He lodges under the shady trees (v. 21), 
which cover him with their shadow (v. 22), 
where he has a free and open air to breathe 
in, while lions, which live by prey, when they 
would repose themselves, are obliged to re- 


tire into aclose and dark den, to live therein, 


and to abide in the covert of that, ch. xxxviii 
40. Those who are a terror to others cannot 
but be sometimes a terror to themselves too ; 
but those will be easy who will let others be 
-easy about them ; and the reed and fens, and 
the willows of the brook, though a very weak 
and slender fortification, yet are sufficient for 
the defence and security of those who there- 
fore dread no harm, because they design none. 
4. That he is a very great and greedy 
drinker, not of wine or strong drink (to be 
greedy of that is peculiar to man, who by 
his drunkenness makes a beast of himself), 
but of fair water. (1.) His size is prodigious, 
and therefore he must have supply accord- 
ingly, v. 23. He drinks so much that one 
would think he could drink up a river, if 
you would give him time, and not hasten 
him. Or, when he drinks, he hasteth noi, as 
those do that drink in fear; he is confident 
of his own strength and safety, and there- 
fore makes no haste when he drinks, no more 
haste than good speed. (2.) His eye antici- 
pates more than he can take; for, when he 
is very thirsty, having been long kept with- 
out water, he trusts that he can drink up Jor- 
dan in his mouth, and even takes it with his 
eyes, v.24 Asacoyetous man causes his 
eyes to fly upon the wealth of tkis world, 


which he is greedy of, so this great beast is’ 


said to snatch, or draw up, even a river with 
his eyes. (3.) His nose has in it strength 
enougn for both ; for, when he goes greedily 
to drink with it, he pierces through snares or 
nets, which perhaps are laid in the waters to 
catch fish. He makes nothing of the diffi- 
culties that lie in his way, so great is his 
strength and so eager his appetite. 

II. The use that is to be made of this de- 
scription. We have taken a view of this 
mountain of a beast, this over-grown animal, 
which is here set before us, not merely as a 
show (as sometimes it is in our country) to 
satisfy our curiosity and to amuse us, but as 
an argument with us to humble ourselves 
before the great God; for, 1. He made this 
vast animal, which is so fearfully and won- 
derfully made; it is the work of his hands, 


Vion gy. 


Even | 


the contrivance of 
tion of his power; it 
made, v. 15. Whatever s 
other creature, has, it is | 
who therefore must be acknowled 
all power originally and infinit 

and such an arm as it is not for v 
test with. This beast is here called 
in its kind, of the ways of God ( 
eminent instance of the Creator’s 


is fitly called the chief of the ways of God,in 
the inferior part of the creation, no creatur 
below man being preferable to him. 2.:e ; 
made him with man, as he made other fou. 
footed beasts, on the same day with mn 
(Gen. i. 25, 26), whereas the fish and fovl 
were made the day before; he made himto 
live and move on the same earth, in the sane 
element, and therefore man and beast are 
said to be jointly preserved by divine Prvi- 
dence as fellow-commoners, Ps. xxxyi 6. — 
“It is behemoth, which I made with thee: 1 
made that beast as well as thee, and heloes 
not quarrel with me; why then dost tiou? 
Why shouldst thou demand peculiar faiours 
because I made thee (ch. x. 9), when I nade 
the behemoth likewise with thee? Imade 
thee as well as that beast, and therefor can _ 
as easily manage thee at pleasure a that 
beast, and will do it whether thou refise or 
whether thou choose. I made himwiti thee, _ 
that thou mayest look upon him and ‘eceive 
instruction.” We need not go far for proofs 

and instances of God’s almighty pover and 
sovereign dominion; they are near 1s, they 
are with us, they are under our ey where- — 
ever we are. 3. He that made him ian make 

his sword to approach to him (v. 19; that is, 

the same hand that made him, notwthstand- 

ing his great bulk and strength,caunmake __ 
him again at pleasure and kill an esphantas 
easily as a worm or a fly, withoufany diffi- 
culty, and without the imputatioi either of 
waste or wrong. God that gaveto all the 
creatures their being may take avray the be- 
ing he gave; for may henotdo vhathewill 
with his own? And he ean dcit; hethat 
has power to create with awed nodoubt 
has power to destroy with a wrd, and can © 
as easily speak the creature inp nothing as 
at first he spoke it out of nothng. The be 
hemoth perhaps is here intendd (@as wellas 
the leviathan afterwards) to rpresent those #4 
proud tyrants and oppressors rhom Godhad 
just now challenged Job to aiase and bring 
down. ‘They think themseles as well for- 
tified against the judgment: of God as the 
elephant with his bones of jrass and iron; 
but he that made the soul of min knows all 
the avenues to it, and can make the sword of 
justice, his wrath, to approach to t,and touch 
it in the most tender and sensiblepart. He 


hat framed the engine, and put the parts of 
together, knows how to take it in pieces. 
Woe to him therefore that strives with his 
aker, for he that made him has therefore 
ower to make him miserable, and will not 
make him happy unless he will be ruled by 
him. — 


CHAP. XLI. 


‘ The description here given of the leviathan, a very large, strong, 
formidable fish, or water-animal, is designed yet further to con- 
vince Job of his own impotency, and of God’s omnipotence, that 

\ he might be humbled for his folly in making so bold with him as 


he had done. I. To convince Job of his own weakness he is 

here challenged to subdue and tame this leviathan if he can, and 

| make himself master of him (ver. 1—9), and, since he cannot do 
this, he must own himself utterly unable to stand before the 

\emn God, ver. 10. II. To convince Job of Ged’s power and 
na ita majesty several particular instances are here given of 
he strength and terror of the leviathan, which is no more than 
Vhat God has given him, nor more than he has under his check, 
wr. 11,12. The face of the leviathan is here described to be 
terible (yer. 13, 14), his scales close (ver. 15—17), his breath 
ami neesings sparkling (ver. 18—21), his flesh firm (ver. 22—24), 
his strength and spirit, when he is attacked, insuperable (ver. 
25-20), his motions turbulent, and disturbing to the waters 
(ver 31, 32), so that, upon the whole, he is a very terrible crea- 
ture,and man is no match for him, ver. 33, 34 


; ANST thou draw out leviathan 
XY witha hook? or his tongue with 
a corl which thou lettest down? 2 
Canst'thou put a hook into his nose? 
or bore his jaw through wiva a thorn? 
3 Will\he make many supplications 
unto thee? will he speak soft words 
unto the2? 4 Will he make a covenant 

with thee? wilt thou take him for a 
servant for ever? 5 Wilt thou play 
with himas withabird? or wilt thou 
bind him for thy maidens ? 6 Shall thy 
companions make a banquet of him ? 
shall they part him among the mer- 
chants? 7 Vanst thou fill his skin with 

barbed irons? or his head with fish 
spears? 8 Lay thine hand upon him, 
remember the battle, do no more. 9 
Behold, the hope of him is in vain: 

shall not exe be cast down even at the 
sight of hin? 10 None 7s so fierce that 
dare stir him up: who then is able to 
stand befoie me? 


Whether this leviathan be a whale ora cro- 
codile is a gr&t dispute among the learned, 
which I will \ot undertake to determine; 
some of the paiticulars agree more easily to 

' the one, others\to the other; both are very 
strong and fiercé and the power of the Crea- 
tor appears in them. The ingenious Sir 
Richard Blackmore, though he admits the 
-more received opinion concerning the behe- 
moth, that it must be meant of the elephant, 
yet agrees with th? learned Bochart’s notion 
of the leviathan, thit it is the crocodile, which 
was so well knownjin the river of Egypt. I 
zonfess that that which inclines me rather to 
understand it of th: whale is not only be- 
“cause it is much lager and a nobler animal, 
but because, in the history of the Creation, 
there is such an’express notice taken of it as 
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CHAP. XLI. 
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Description of leviethan, 


soever (Gen. i.21, God created great whales), 
by which it appears, not only that whales 
were well known in those parts in the time 
of Moses, who lived a little after Job, but 
that the creation of whales was generally 
looked upon as a most illustrious proof of 
the eternal power and godhead of the Crea- 
tor ; and we may conjecture that this was the 
reason (for otherwise it seems unaccount- 
able) why Moses there so particularly men- 
tions the creation of the whales, because God 
had so lately, in this discourse with Job, 
more largely insisted upon the bulk and 
strength of that creature than of any other, 
as the proof of his power ; and the leviathan 
is here spoken of as an inhabitant of the 
sea (v. 31), which the crocodile is not; and 
Ps. civ. 25, 26, there, im the great and wide 
sea, is that leviathan. Here in these verses, 
I. He shows how unable Job was to mas- 
ter the leviathan. 1. That he could. not 
catch him, as a little fish, with angling, v. 1, 
2. He had no bait wherewith to deceive him, 
no hook wherewith to catch him, no fish-lina 
wherewith to draw him out of the water, nor 
a thorn to run through his gills, on which 
to carry him home. 2. That he could not 
make him his prisoner, nor force him to cry 
for quarter, or surrender himself at discre- 
tion, v. 3, 4. “ He knows his own strength 
too well to make many supplications to thee, 
and to make a covenant with thee to be thy 
servant on condition thou wilt save his life.” 


3. That hecould not entice him into a cage, ~ 


and keep him there as a bird for the children 
to play with, w. 5. 
little, so weak, as to be easily restrained thus, 
and triumphed over; but the leviathan is 
not one of these: he is made to be the ter- 
ror, not the sport and diversion, of mankind. 
4. That he could not. have him served up 
to his table; he and his companions could 
not make a banquet of him; his flesh is too 
strong to be fit for food, and, if it were not, 
he is not easily caught. 5. ‘That they could 
not enrich themselves with the spoil of him: 
Shall they part him among the merchants, the 
bones to one, the oil to another? If they 
can catch him, they will; but it is probable 
that the art of fishing for whales was not 
brought to perfection then, as it has been 
since. 6. That they could not destroy him, 
could not fill his head with fish-spears, v. 7 
He kept out of the reach of their instruments 
of slaughter, or, if they touched him, they 


-could not touch him to the quick. 7. That 


it was to no purpose to attempt it: The hope 
of taking him is im vain, v. 9. 
about to seize him, so formidable is he that 
the very sight of him will appal them, and 
make a stout man ready to faint away: Shall 
not one be cast down even at the siyht of him? 
and will not that deter the pursuers from 
their attempt? Job is told, at his peril, to 
lay his hand upon him, v. 8. ‘Touch him if 
thou dare; remember the battle, how unable 


ai 
is not of any other species of animals what- — 


There are creatures so 
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thou art to encounter such aforce, and what 
is therefore likely to be the issue of the battle, 
and do no more, but desist from the attempt.’’ 
It is good to remember the battle before we 
engage in a war, and put off the harness in 
time if we foresee it will be to no purpose to 
gird it on. Job is hereby admonished not 
to proceed in his controversy with God, but 
to make his peace with him, remembering 
what the battle will certainly end in if-he 
come toanengagement. See Isa. xxvii. 4, 5. 

II. Thence he infers how unable he was to 
contend with the Almighty. None is so 
fierce, none so fool-hardy, that he dares to 
stir up the leviathan (v. 10), it being known 
that he will certainly be too hard for them; 
and who then is able to stand befcre God, 
either to impeach and arraign his proceed- 
ings or to out-face the power of his wrath? 
If the inferior creatures that are put under 
the feet of man, and over whom he has 
dominion, keep us in awe thus, how terrible 
must the majesty of our great Lord be, who 
has a sovereign dominion over us and against 
whom man has been so long in rebellion! 
Who can stand before him when once he is 
angry 2° 


11 Who hath prevented me, that I 
should repay him? whatsoever is un- 
der the whole heaven is mine. 12 I 
will not.conceal his parts, nor his 
power, nor his comely proportion. 13 
Who can discover the face of his gar- 
ment? or who can come ¢o him with 
his double bridle ? 14 Who can open 
the doors of his face? his teeth are 
terrible round about. 15 His scales 
are his pride, shut up together as with 
a close seal. 16 One is so near to an- 
other, that no air can come between 
them. 17 They are joined one to an- 
other, they stick together, that they 
cannot be sundered. 18 By his nees- 
ings a light doth shine, and his eyes 
are like the eyelids of the morning. 
19 Out of his mouth go burning 
lamps, and sparks of fire leap out. 20 
Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, as out 
of a seething pot or caldron. 21 His 
breath kindleth coals, and a flame go- 
eth out of his mouth. 22 In his neck 


-remaineth strength, and sorrow is 


turned into joy before him. 23 The 


flakes of his flesh are joined together: | 


| by “reason | ; 


themselves. 26 
layeth at him can 
the dart, nor the ha 
‘esteemeth iron as stra v,,and bi 
rotten wood. 28 The arrow | 
make him flee: slingstones ar 

with him into stubble. 29 Dar 
counted as stubble: he laugheth 
the shaking of a spear. 30. Shar 1 
stones are under him: he spreadeth 
sharp pointed things upon the 

31 He maketh the deep to boil like a — 
pot: he maketh the sea like a pot of — 
ointment. 32 He maketh a patk to 

shine after him; one would think the — 
deep ¢o be hoary. 33 Upon earth there — 
is not his like, who is made wichout — 
fear. 34 He beholdeth all high ¢iings. 
he zs a king over all the children of | 
pride. wane) ot 


God, having in the foregoing verses shown _ 
Job how unable he was to deal witi the levi- _ 
athan, here sets forth his own power in that ‘ 
massy mighty creature. Hereis, 8 88 
I. God’s sovereign dominion and index — 
pendency laid down, v.11. 1 That he is — 
indebted to none of his creatures. If any — 
pretend -he is indebted to them, let them — 
make their demand and prove their debt,- 
and they shall receive it in ful’ and not by — 
composition: “ Who has prevenied me?” that _ 
is, “who has laid any obligations upon me — 
by any services he has done me?) Who can ; 
pretend to be before-hand with me? If ~ 
any were, I would not long be behind-hand 
with them; I would soon repay them.” The 
apostle quotes this for the sileicing of ali) — 
flesh in God’s presence, Rom. x. 35. Who — 
hath first given to him, and it shill be recom- 
pensed to himagain? As God dees not inflict * 
upon us the evils we have deservzd,so he does _ 
bestow upon us the favours we have not de- es 
served. 2. That he is the righful Lord and — 
owner of all the creatures: ““Whatsoever is * 
under the whole heaven, animat: or inanimate, 
is mine (and particularly this leviathan), at 
my command and disposal, what Ihave anin- 
contestable property in and cominion over.” _ 
All is his; we are his, all we have and do; 
and therefore we cannot make God our 
debtor; but of thy own, Lerd, have we given 
thee. All is his, and therefore, if he were- 
indebted to any, he has wherewithal ‘jake ea 
pay them; the debt is ia good hands. All | 
is his, and therefore he aeeds not our ser- BS 


they are firm in themselves ; they can-| vices, nor can he be benefited by them. Jf 


not be moved. 24 His heart is as firm|/ were hungry 1 would rot tell thee, for the ~ 
as a stone; yea, as hard as a piece of | ” 


the nether mz//stone. 25 When he rais- 
eth up himself, the mighty are afraid: 


orld is mine and the fulsess thereof, Ps. 1. 12. on 

II. The proof and illusration of it, fromthe 
wonderful structure of the leviathan,v.12. 
1, The parts of shis hedy, the power he 


ts, especially when he 1s set upon, and 
the comely proportion of the whole of him, 
are what God will not conceal, and therefore 
what we must observe and acknowledge the 
es power of God in. Though he is a creature 
_ of monstrous bulk, yet there is in him a 
comely proportion. Inour eye beauty lies in 
__ that which is small (inest sua gratia parvis— 
A) little things have a gracefulness all their own) 
because we ourselves are so; but in God’s 
eye even the leviathan is comely ; and, if he 
____ pronounce even the whale, even the crocodile, 
80, it is not for us to say of any of the works 
_ of his hands that they are ugly or ill-favour- 
ed; it is enough to say so, as we have cause, 
‘of our own works. God here goes about 
‘to give us an anatomical view (as it were) 
of the leviathan; for his works appear most 
beautiful and excellent, and his wisdom and 
__ power appear most in them, when they are 
_ taken in pieces and viewed in their several 
parts and proportions. (1.) The leviathan, 
even prima facie—at first siyht, appears for- 
- midable and inaccessible, v. 13,14. Who 
dares come so near him while he is alive 
~as to discover or take a distinct view of the 
face of the garment, the skin with which he 
is clothed as with a garment, so near him 
as to bridle him likea horse and so lead him 
" away, so near him as to be within reach of 
his jaws, which are like a double bridle? 
Who will venture to look into his mouth, as 
we do intoa horse’s mouth? He that opens 
the doors of his face will see his teeth terrible 
_ round about, strong and sharp, and fitted to 
devour; it would make a man tremble to 
think of having a leg or an arm between 
them. (2.) His seales are his beauty and 
strength, and therefore his pride, v. 15—17. 
_ The crocodile is indeed remarkable for his 
scales; if we understand it of the whale, we 
must understand by these shields (for so the 
word is) the several coats of his skin; or 
there might be whales in that country with 
scales. That which is remarkable concern- 
ing the scales is that they stick so close to- 
gether, by which he is not only kept warm, 
for no air can pierce him, but kept safe, for 
no sword can pierce him through those 
scales. Fishes, that live in the water, are 
- fortified accordingly by the wisdom of Pro- 
- vidence, which gives clothes as it gives cold. 
(3.) He scatters terror with his very breath 
and looks; if he sneeze or spout up water, 
it is like a light shining, either with the 
froth or the light of the sun shining through 
 it,v.18. The eyes of the whale are reported 
to shine in the night-time like a flame, or, as 
here, like the eye-lids of the morning; the 
same they say of the crocodile. The breath 
of this creature is so hot and fiery, from the 
great natural heat within, that burning lamps 
and sparks of fire, smoke and a flame, are 
_ said to go out of his mouth, even such as one 
would think sufficient to set coals on fire, 
vy. 19—21. Probably these hyperbolical ex- 
_ pressions are used concerning the leviathan ' 


” 
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- Description of leviathan. 


to intimate the terror of the wrath of God, 


for that is it which all this is designed to 
convince us of. Fire out of his mouth devours, 
Ps. xvili. 7, 8. The breath of the Almighty, 
like a stream of brimstone, kindles Tophet, 


and will for ever keep it burning, Isa. xxx. — 


33. The wicked one shall be consumed with 
the breath of his mouth, 2 Thess. ii. 8. (4.) — 
He is of invincible strength and most terrible 
fierceness, so that he frightens all that come 
in his way, but is not himself frightened hy 
any. ‘Take a view of his neck, and there 
remains strength, v. 22. His head and his 
body are well set together. Sorrow rejoices 
(or rides in triumph) before him, for he makes’ 
terrible work wherever he comes. Or, Those 
storms which are the sorrow of others are 
his joy; what is tossing to others is dancing 
to him. His flesh is well knit, v.23. The 
flakes of it are joined so closely together, and 
are so firm, that it is hard to pierce it; he is 
as if he were all bone. His flesh is of brass 
which Job had complained his was not, ch. 
vi. 12. His heart is as firm as a stone, v. 24. 
He has spirit equal to his bodily strength, 
and, though he is bulky, he is sprightly, and 
not unwieldy. As his flesh and skin cannot ~ 
be pierced, so his courage cannot be daunted; __ 
but, on the contrary, he daunts all he meetg — 
and puts them into a consternation (v. 25) 
When he raises up himself like a moving 
mountain in the great waters even the mighly 
are afraid lest he should overturn their ships 
or do them some other mischief. By reason 
of the breakings he makes in the water, which 
threaten death, they purify themselves, con- 
fess their sins, betake themselves to their 
prayers, and get ready for death. We read 
(ch. iii. 8) of those who, when they raise up a 


leviathan, are in such a fright that they curse : 


the day. It was a fear which, it seems, used 
to drive some to their curses and others to 
their prayers; for, as now, so then there 
were seafaring men of different characters _ 
and on whom the terrors of the sea have 
contrary effects; but all agree there is a great 


ats 
* 


¥ 


fright among them when the leviathan raises 


up himself. 
slaughter that are used against him do him 
no hurt and therefore are no terror to him, 
v. 26—29. The sword and the spear, which — 
wound nigh at hand, are nothing to him; 
the darts, arrows, and _ sling-stones, which 
wound at a distance, do him 1. ‘amage; 
nature has so well armed him cap-a-pie—at — 
all points, against them all. The defensive. 


weapons which men use when they engage _ 


(5.) All the instruments of Be 


with the leviathan, as the habergeon, or breast. — ioe 


plate, often serve men no more than their 


offensive weapons; iron and brassare to him ~~ 


as straw and rotten wood, and he laughs at 
them. It is the picture of a hard-hearted’ 
sinner, that despises the terrors of the Al- 
mighty and laughs at all the threatenings of 


his word. The leviathan so little dreads the 


weapons that are used against him that, to 


show how hardy he is, he chooses tolieon = 


_ in the waters. 


Job's Dunble enjelens 


30), and lies as easy there as if he lay on the 
soft mire. Those that would chided hard- 
ness must inure themselves to it. (6.) His 
very motion in the water troubles it and puts 
it into a ferment, v. 31, 32. When he rolls, 
and tosses, and makes a stir in the water, or 
is in pursuit of his prey, ke makes the deep to 
boil like a pot, he raises a great froth and 
foam upon the water, such as is upon a boil- 
ing pot, especially a pot of boiling ointment ; 
and he makes a path to shine after him, which 
even a ship in the midst of the sea does not, 
Prov. xxx.19. One may trace the leviathan 
under water by the bubbles on the surface; 
and yet who can take that advantage against 
him in pursuing him? Men track hares in 
the snow and kill them, but he that tracks 
the leviathan dares not come near him. 

2. Having given this particular account of 


. his parts, and his power, and his comely pro- 


portion, he concludes with four things in 
general concerning this animal:—(1.) That 
he is a non-such among the inferior crea- 
tures: Upon earth there is not his like, v. 33. 
No creature in this world is comparable to 
him. for strength and terror. Or the earth 
is here distinguished from the sea: His do- 
minion is not upon the earth (so some), but 
None of all the savage crea- 
tures upon earth come near him for bulk and 
strength, and it is well for man that he is 
confined to the waters and there has a watch 
set upon him (ch. vii. 12) by the divine Pro- 
vidence, for, if such a terrible creature were 
allowed to roam and ravage upon this earth, 
it would be an unsafe and uncomfortable 
habitation for the children of men, for whom 
it is intended. (2.) That he is more bold 
and daring than any other creature whatso- 
ever: He is made without fear. The crea- 
tures are as they are made; the leviathan 
has courage in his constitution, nothing can 
frighten him; other creatures, quite contrary, 
seem as much designed for flying as this for 
fighting. So, among men, some are in their 
natural temper bold, others are timorous. 
(3.) That he is himself very proud; though 
lodged in the deep, yet he beholds all high 
things,v.34. The rolling waves, the impending 
rocks, the hovering clouds, and the ships under 
sail with top and top-gallant, this mighty ani- 
mal beholds with contempt, for he does not 
think they either lessen: him or threaten him. 
Those that are great are apt to be scornful, 
(4.) That he ts a king over all the children of 
pride, that is, he is the proudest of all proud 
ones He has more to be proud of (so Mr. 
Caryl expounds it) than the proudest people 
in the world have; and so it is a mortifica- 
tion to the haughtiness and. lofty looks of 
men. Whatever bodily accomplishments men 
are proud of, and puffed upwith, the leviathan 
excels them and is a king over them. Some 
read it so as to understand it of God: He 
that beholds all high things, even he, is King 
over all the children of pride; he can tame 


the sharp stones, the sharp-pointed things (v | 


than, big as ‘they ar > al 
they are. This discourse 
two animals was brought in to 
is God only who can look 1 

and abase them, Bee them 


erat Tenontetaee was to be 
strated; there is one that beholds 
things, and, wherein men deal pou 
above them; he is King over all the ch ildr 
of pride, whether brutal or rational, 
make them all either bend or break before — 
him, Isa. ii. 11. The lofty looks of man shall 
be humbled, and the haughtiness of men shall 
be bowed down, and thus the Lord alone shall — 


be exalted. , M 
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Solomon says, ‘* Better is the end of a thing than the Tend f 
thereof,” Eccl, vii. 8. It was so here in the story of Job; at 
evening-time it was light. Three things we have met with in By. 
this book which, I confess, have troubled me very much; era 
we find all the three grievances redressed, thoroughly redressed, a 
in this chapter, every thing set to-rights. I, It has been a grea if 
trouble fo us to see such a holy man as Job was so fretful, and 
peevish, and uneasy to himself, and especially to hear’ him ‘ 
quarrel with God and speak indecently to him; but, though he : 
thus fall, he is not utterly cast down, for here he recovers his’ ; 
temper, comes to himself and to his right mind again by re- 
pentance, is sorry for what he has said amiss, unsays it, and b 
humbles himself before God, ver.1—6, JI. It has been likewise 
a great trouble to us to see Job and his friends so much at va- 
riance, not only differing in their opinions, but giving one av-_ 
other a great many hard words, and passing severe’ censures one 
upon another, though they were all very wise and good | men; 
but here we have this grievance redressed likewise, the differe neces 
between them happily adjusted, the quarrel taken UPy, all the t 
peevish reflections they. had cast upon one another forgiven and 
forgotten, and all joining in sacrifices and prayers, mitually 
accepted of God, ver. 7—9. III, It has troubled us to see a man 
of such eminent piety and usefulness as Job was so grievously, v 
afflicted, so pained, so sick, so poor, so reproached, so slighted, — 
and made the very centre of all the calamities of human life; q 
but here we have this grievance redresged too, Job healed of all 
his ailments, more honoured and beloved than ever, enriched 
with an estate double to what he had before, surrsunded | with 
all the comforts of life, and as great an instance of prosperity as 
ever he had been of affliction and patience, ver. 10—17. All thi 
is written for our learning, that we, under these and the like dis- 
couragements that we meet with, through paneee and eas ae 
of this scripture may have hope, 


HEN Job answered the Lonny i 
and said, 2'1 know that thou 
canst do every thing, and that no- a 
thought can be withholden from thee. 4 
3’ Who is he thatbadeels comune with- | 
out knowledge? therefore have I ut- 
tered that I understood not; things — 
too wonderful for me, witches I knew | 
not. 4 Hear, I beseech thee, and Ly” 
will speak: I will demand of thee, and 
declare thou unto me. 5 I have heard — 
of thee by the hearing of the ear: Tabs ‘s 
now mine.eye seeth thee. 6 Where-_ # 
fore I abhor myself, and repent ir in dust 
and ashes. : 


The words of Job justifying hinigelf 4 were 
ended, ch. xxxi. 40. After that he said no 
more to that purport. The words of Job- 
judging and condemning himself began, ch. — 
xl. 4,5. Here he goes on with words to the — 
same purport. Though his patience | had not — 
its perfect work, his repentance for his im- 
patience had. “He i is here thoroughly bum. 


Py 


a St eg 


eae eS 


ever the Lord pleased, that did he. 


led for his folly.and unadvised speaking, 


and it was forgiven him. Good men will see 
and own their faults at last, though it may 


be some difficulty to bring them to do this, 
Then, when God had said all that to him 


concerning his own greatness and power ap- 


pearing in the creatures, then Job answered 
the Lord (v. 1), not by way of contradiction 
(he had promised not so to answer again, 
ch. xl. 5), but by way of submission ; and 
_ thus we must all answer the calls of God. 
I. He subscribes to the truth of God’s 
unlimited power, knowledge, and dominion, 
to prove which was the scope of God’s dis- 
course out of the whirlwind, v. 2. Corrupt 
passions and practices arise either from some 
corrupt principles or from the neglect and 
disbelief of the principles of truth ; and there- 
_ fore true repentance begins in the acknowledg- 
ment of the truth, 2 Tim. ii. 25. Job here 
owns his judgment convinced of the great- 
ness, Glory, and perfection of God, from which 
would follow the conviction of his conscience 
concerning his own folly in speaking irre- 
verently to him. 1. He owns that God can 
do every thing. What can be too hard for 
him that made behemoth and leviathan, and 
manages both as he pleases? He knew this 
before, and had himself discoursed very. well 
upon the subject, but now he knew it with 
application. God had spoken it once, and 
then he heard it twice, that power belongs to 
God ; and therefore it is the greatest mad- 
ness and presumption imaginable to contend 
with him. ‘ Thou canst do every thing, and 
therefore canst raise me out of this low con- 
dition, which I have so often foolishly de- 
spaired of as impossible: I now believe thou 
art able to do this.” 2. That no thought can 
be withholden from him, that is, (1.) There is 
no thought of ours that he can be hindered 
from the knowledge of. Not a fretful, dis- 
contented, unbelieving thought is in our 
minds at any time but God is a witness to it. 
It is in yain to contest with him; for we can- 
not hide our counsels and projects from him, 
and, if he discover them, he can defeat them. 
(2.) There is no thought of his that he can 
be hindered from the execution of. What- 
Job had 
said this passionately, complaining of it (ch. 
xxii. 13), What his soul desireth even that he 
doeth ; now he says, with pleasure and satis- 
faction, that God’s counsels shall stand. If 
God’s thoughts concerning us be thoughts of 


good, to give us an unexpected end, he cannot 


_ be withheld from accomplishing his gracious 
purposes, whatever difficulties may seem to 
lie in the way. 

II. He owns himself to be guilty of that 
which God had charged him with in the be- 
ginning of his discourse, v. 3. “ Lord, the 
first word thou saidst was, Who is this that 
darkens counsel by words without knowledge ? 


_- There needed no more ; that word convinced 


me. I own I am the man that has been so 
foolish. ‘That’ word reached my conscience, 


it ut 
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and set my sin inorder beforeme. It is too — 
plain to be denied, too bad to be excused. 
I have hidden counsel without knowledye. I 
have ignorantly overlooked the counsels and 
designs of God in afflicting me, and there- 
fore have quarrelled with God, and insisted — 
too much upon my own justification: There- 
fore I uttered that which I understood net,’ 
that is, ‘I have passed a judgment upon the 
dispensations of Providence, though I was 
utterly a stranger to the reasons of them.” 
Here, 1. Be owns himself ignorant of the 
divine counsels; and so we are all. God’s 
judgments are a great deep, which we can- 
not fathom, much less find out the springs — 
of. We see what God does, but we neither 
know why he does it, what he is aiming af, 
nor what he will bring it to. These are 
things too wonderful for us, out of our sight 
to discover, out of our reach to alter, and 
out of our jurisdiction to judge of. ‘They 
are things which we know not; it is quite 
above our capacity to pass a verdict upon 
them. The reason why we quarrel with Pro- 
vidence is because we do not understand it ; 
and we must be content to be in the dark 
about it, until the mystery of God shall be 
finished. 2. He owns himself imprudent and 
presumptuous in undertaking to discourse 
of that which he did not understand and to 
arraign that which he could not judge of. 
He that answereth a matter before he heareth 
it, it is folly and shame to him. We wrong 
ourselves, as well as the cause which we un- 
dertake to determine, while we are no com- 
petent judges of it. ‘ 
III. He will not answer, but he will make 
supplication to his Judge, as he had said, 
ch. ix. 15. “* Hear, I beseech thee, and Iwill 
speak (v. 4), not speak either as plaintiff or 


defendent (ch. xiii. 22), but as a humble pe- 


titioner, not as one that will undertake to 
teach and prescribe, but as one that desires — 
to learn and is willing to be prescribed to. 
Lord, put no more hard questions to me, for 
I am not able to answer thee one of a thou- 
sand of those which thou hast put; but give 
me leave to ask instruction from thee, and 
do not deny it me, do not upbraid me with 
my folly and self-sufficiency,” Jam.i. 5. Now 
he is brought to the prayer Elihu taught him, 
That which I see not teach thou me. 

IV. He puts himself into the posture of a 
penitent, and therein goes upon a right prin- 
ciple. In true repentance there must be not 
only conviction of sin, but contrition and 
godly sorrow for it, sorrow according to God, 
2 Cor. vii. 9. Such was Job’s sorrow for 
his sins. 

1. Job had an eye to God in hisrepentance 
thought highly of him, and went upon that 
as the principle of it (v. 5): “ I have heard 
of thee by the hearing of the ear many a time 
from my teachers when I was young, from 
my friends now of late. Ihave known some- 
thing of thy greatness, and power, and sove- 
reign dominion; and yet was not brought 


Job’s humble confession, 


T ought. The notions I had of these things 
served me only to talk of, and had not a due 
influence upon my mind. But now thou hast 
by immediate revelation discovered thyself to 
me in thy glorious majesty; now my eyes see 
thee ; now I feel the power of those truths 
which before I had only the notion of, and 
therefore now I repent, and unsay what T 
have foolishly said.” Note, (1.) It is a great 
mercy to have a good education, and to know 
the things of God by the instructions of his 
word and ministers. Faith comes by hearing, 
and then it is most likely to come when we 
hear attentively and with the hearing of the 
ear. (2.) When the understanding is en- 
lightened by the Spirit of grace our know- 
ledge of divine things as far exceeds what 
we had before as that by ocular demonstra- 
tion exceeds that by report and common 
fame. By the teachings of men God reveals 
his Son to.us; but by the teachings of his 
Spirit he reveals his Son in us (Gal. i. 16), 
and so changes us into the same image, 2 Cor. 
ii. 18. (3.) God is pleased sometimes to ma- 
nifest himself most fully to his people by the 
rebukes of his word and providence. “‘ Now 
that I have been afflicted, now that I have 
been told of my faults, now my eye sees thee, 
The rod and reproof give wisdom. Blessed 
is the man whom thou chastenest and teachest. 
2. Job had an eye to himself in his repent- 
ance, thought hardly of himself, and thereby 
expressed his sorrow for his sins (v. 6): 
Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust 
ana ashes. Observe, (1-) It concerns us to 
be deeply humbled for the sins we are con- 
vinced of, and not to rest ina slight super- 
ficial displeasure against ourselves for them. 
Even good people, that have no gross enor- 
mities to repent of, must be greatly afflicted 
in soul for the workings and breakings out 
of pride, passion, peevishness, and discon- 
tent, and all their hasty unadvised speeches ; 
for these we must be pricked to the heart 
and be in bitterness. ‘Till the enemy be ef-' 
fectually humbled, the peace will be insecure. 
(2.) Outward expressions of godly sorrow 
well become penitents; Job repented in dust 
andashes. These, without an inward change, 
do but mock God; but, where they come 
from sincere contrition of soul, the sinner by 
them gives glory to God, takes shame to him- 
self, and may be instrumental to bring others 
to repentance. Job’s afflictions had brought 
him to the ashes (ch. ii. 8, he sat down among 
the ashes), but now his sins brought him 
thither. True penitents mourn for their sins 


as heartily as ever they did for any outward 


afflictions, and are in bitterness as for an only 
son or a first-born, for they are brought to 


see more evils in their sins than in their trou- 


bles. (3.) Self-loathing is evermore the com- 
panion of true repentance. Ezek. vi. 9, They 
shall loathe themselves for the evils which 
they have committed. We must not only be 
angry at ourselves for the wrong and da- 


by whi Lbehed! to submit saya to “thee as | mage we aeve by sin 


but must abhor ourselves, @ 
made ourselves odious to” 
God, who cannot endure _ 
quity. If sin be truly an abo 
sin in ourselves will especially be 
nearer it is to us the more loathsor 

be. (4.) The more we see of the gle 
majesty of God, and the more we see 0 
vileness and odiousness of sinand of ours 
because of sin, the more we shall abasi 
abhor ourselves for it. “Now my 


brightness of that majesty which sr wit a 
sin I have spit in the face of, the tendernes 

of that mercy which I have spurned atthe 
bowels of ; now I see what a just and holy — 
God he is whose wrath I have incurred ; 
wherefore J abhor myself. Woe is me, for 1 
am undone,” Isa. vi. 5. God had challenged — 
Job to look upon proud men and aoase the 
“I cannot,” says Job, “ pretend to’ ey 0 
have enough to do to get my own ¥ 
heart humbled, to abase that and Trine nase 8 y 
low.” Let us leave it to God to govern the 
world, and make it our care, in map eg ys * 
of his grace, to govern ack pelt pun 
own hearts well. 


7 And itwas so,that hie thie OR. * 
had spoken these words unto Job, the 
Lorp said to Eliphaz the ‘Temanite, ‘ 
My wrath is kindled against thee, and & 
against thy two friends: for ye have 
not spoken of me the thing that is ‘3 
right, as my servant Job hath. 8'There- 
fore take unto you now seven bullocks — ae 
and seven rams, and go to my servant — n 
Job, and offer up for yourselves a — 
burnt offering ; and my servant Job ms 
shall pray for - you: for him will I ac- 
cept: lest I deal with you after your a 
folly, in that ye have not spoken of 
me the thing which is right, like m 
servant Job. 9 So Eliphaz the Teman- ‘ 
ite and Bildad the Shuhite and Zo-— ey 
phar the Naamathite went, and did ie 
according as the Lorp command 

j them : the Lorp also accepted Job. 

Job, in his discourses, had creeping 
very much of the censures of his friends’ and 
their hard usage of him, and had appealed to 
God as Judge between him and them, - } 
thought it hard that judgment was not imme- z 
diately given upon the appeal. While God — 
was catechising Job out of the whirlwind i 
one would have thought that he only was in 
the wrong, and that the cause would certainly — 
go against him; but here, to our great sages 3 


prise, we find it quite otherwise, and the — 
definitive sentence given in Job’s favour. 


os 


| Wherefore judge nothing before the ti 4 
iThose who are truly Baise before G od j 
42 
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152. ©  - CHAP, XLIL — _Gou’s vindication of Jod, 
shave the righteousness clouded and| pleased with us when we are brought to 
eclipsed by great ard uncommon afflictions, | abhor ourselves. (2.) How he appeared for 
_ by the severe censures of men, by their own|him. It is taken for granted that all his of- ; 
_ frailties and foolish passions, by the sharp | fences are forgiven; for if he be dignified, as 
___ reproofs of the word and conscience, and the | we find he is here, no doubt he is justified. ; 
__ deep humiliation of their own spirits under | Job had sometimes intimated, with great as- 
_ the sense of God’s terrors; and yet, in due| surance, that God would clear him at last, 
_ time, these clouds shall all blow over, and |and he was not made ashamed of the hope. 
God will briny forth their righteousness as the |[1.] God calls him again and again his ser- 
_ Light and their judyment as the noon-day, Ps.| vant Job, four times in two verses, and he 
_ xxxvii. 6. He cleared Job’s righteousness | seems to take a pleasure in calling him so, __ 
here, because he, like an honest man, held it | as before his troubles (ch. i. 8), “ Hast thou 
_ fast and would not letitgo. Wehavehere, | considered my servant Job? Though heis 
___I, Judgment given against Job’s three} poor and despised, he is my servant notwith- 
_ friends, upon the controversy between them | standing, and as dear to me as when he was 
_ and Job. Elihu is not censured here, for he| in prosperity. Though he has his faults, and = 
_ distinguished himself from the rest in the|has appeared to bea man subject tolike pas- 
_ management of the dispute, and acted, not|sions as others, though he has contended 
asa party, butas a moderator ; and modera-| with me, has gone about todisannul myjudg- 
_ tion will have its praise with God, whether | ment, and has darkened counsel by words 
it have with men or no. In the judgment | without knowledge, yet he sees his error and 
_ here given Job is magnified and his three} retracts it, and therefore he is my servant . 
friends are mortified. While we were exa-| Job still.” If we still hold fast the integrity | 
3 _ mining the discourses on both sides we could | and fidelity of servants to God, as Job did, 
3 


‘ 
" 


not discern, and therefore durst not deter-| though we may for a time be deprived of the 
‘mine, who was in the right; something of | credit and comfort of the relation, we shall 
_ truth we thought they both had on their} be restored to it at last,as he was. The * 
side, but we could not cleave the hair be-| devil had undertaken to prove Jobahypo- __ 
‘tween them; nor would we, for all the world, | crite, and his three friends had condemned — 
have had to give the decisive sentence upon | him as a wicked man; but God willacknow- - 
_ the case, lest we should have determined | ledge those whom he accepts, and will not 
wrong. But it is well that the judgment is| suffer them to be run down by the malice of 
the Lord’s, and we are sure that his judgment | hell or earth. If God says, Well done, good 
ts according to truth ; to it we will refer our- | and faithful servant, itis of little consequence —__ 
selves, and by it we will abide. Now, in the| who says otherwise. [2.] He ownsthathe 
_ judgment here given, had spoken of him the thing that was right, 
_ 1. Job is greatly magnified and comes} beyond what his antagonists had done. He 
af with honour. He was but one against| had given a much better and truer account — 
‘three, a beggar now against three princes, | of the divine Providence than they had done 
3 and yet, having God on his side, he needed | ‘They had wronged God by making prosperity - 
- not fear the result, though thousands set|a mark of the true church and affliction a ~ 
4 _ themselves against him. Observe here, (1.)| certain indication of God’s wrath; but Job 
3 
a 


When God appeared for him: After the| had done him right by maintaining that God’s 
Lord had spoken these words unto Job, v.| love and hatred are to be judged of by what 
7. After he had convinced and humbled | isin men, not by what is before them, Eccl. 
him, and brought him to repentance for|ix. 1. Observe, First, Those do the most 
what ke had said amiss, then he owned him | justice to God and his providence who have —__ 
in what he had said well, comforted him,| an eye to the rewards and punishments of 
aud put honour upon him; not till then:| another world more than to those of this, 

for we are not ready for God’s approbation | and with the prospect of those solve the dif- 

_ fill we judge and condemn ourselves; but | ficulties of the present administration. Job 
then he thus pleaded his cause, for he that | had referred things to the future judgment, 
has tern will heal us, he that has smitten wil! | and the future state, more than his friends 
bind us. ‘The Comforter shall convince, John; had done, and therefore he spoke of God 
xvi. 8. See in what method we are to ex-| that which was right, better than his friends 
pect divine acceptance; we must first be} haddone. Secondly;ThoughJobhadspoken _ 
humbled under divine rebukes. After God,| some things amiss, even concerning God, 
by speaking these words, had caused grief, | whom he made too bold with, yet he is com-— 
he returned and had compassion, according | mended for what he spoke that was right. 

to the multitude of his mercies; for he will| We must not only not reject that which is 
4 ~ not contend for ever, but will debate in mea-| true and good, but must not deny it its due 

_ sure, and stay his rough wind in the day of} praise, though there appear in it a mixture 
~ his east wind. Now that Job had humbled | of human frailty and infirmity. Thirdly, Job 


a 


amb 


J 


? ae : ; ’ : ‘ ; pare 
__ himself God exalted him. ‘True penitents | was in the right, and his friends were m the 
3 shall find favour with God, and what they | wrong, and yet he was in pain and they were 

have said and done amiss shall no more be| at ease—a plain evidence that we cannot 


mentioned against them. Then God is well! judge of men and their sentiments by leaking — 


Mee Con fan cea pe ea gern 
ig _ God’s vindication of Job. — hear 
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in their faces or purses. He only can do it 
infailibly who sees men’s hearts. [3.] He 
wiil pass his word for Job that, notwithstand- 
ing all the wrong his friends had done him, 
he is so good a man, and of such a humble, 
tender, forgiving spirit, that he will very 
readily pray for them, and use his interest in 
heaven on their behalf: “‘ My servant Job 
will pray for you. I know he will. I have 
pardoned him, and he has the comfort of 
. pardon, and therefore he will pardon you.” 
[4.] He appoints him to be the priest of this 
congregation, and promises to accept him and 
his mediation for ‘his friends.‘ 'Take your 
sacrifices to my servant Job, for him will I 
accept.”’ Those whom God washes from their 
sins he makes to himself kings and priests. 
True penitents shall not only find favour as 
petitioners for themselves, but be accepted 
as intercessors for others also. It was a 
great honour that God hereby put upon Job, 
in appointing him to offer sacrifice for his 
friends, as formerly he used to do for his 
own children, ch.i. 5. Anda happy presage 
it was of his restoration to his prosperity 


Fae vet 
‘enemy whe 


as a deteudl ait 1s 
not say well of God who repr 
chastisements of his own: 
‘punishments and who cut t 
favour upon the account of t 
a dangerous thing to judge unch 
the spiritual and eternal state of other: be 
in so doing we may perhaps condemn those 
whom God has accepted, which is a great 
provocation to him; it is offending hie little og 
ones, and he takes himself to be wronged in ~ 
all the wrongs that are done to them. (2.) 
He assures them he was angry with the 
My wrath is kindled against thee and thy two 
friends. God is very angry with those who 
despise and reproach their brethren, who tri- 
umph over them, and judge hardly of them, — 
either for their calamities or for their infirm- 
ities. Though they were wise and good men, 
yet, when they spoke amiss, God was an- — 
gry with them and let them know that he 
was. (3.) He requires from them a sacri- 
fice, to make ‘atonement for what they had 
said amiss. They must bring each of them > 


again, and indeed a good step towards it, | seven bullocks, and each of them seven rams, 
that he was thus restored to the priesthood. | to be offered up to God for a burnt-offering > 
Thus he became a type of Christ, through | for it should seem that, before the law of — 
whom alone we and our spiritual sacrifices | Moses, all sacrifices, even those of atone- 
are acceptable to God; see 1 Pet. ii. 5. “‘ Go| ment, were wholly burnt, and therefore were 
to my servant Job, to my servant Jesus” | so called. They thought they had spoken 
(from whom for a time he hid his face), ‘‘ put | wonderfully well, and that God was beholden _ 
your sacrifices into his hand, make use of | to them for pleading his cause and owed them _ 
him as your Advocate, for him will I accept, | a good reward for it; but they are told that, _ 
but, out of him; you must expect to be dealt | on the contrary, he is displeased with them, _ 
with according to your folly.” And, as Job | requires from them asacrifice, and threatens _ 
prayed and offered sacrifice for those that | that, otherwise, he will deal with them after 
had grieved and wounded his spirit, so Christ | their folly. God is often angry at thatim us 
prayed and died for his persecutors, and| which we are ourselves proud of and sees 
ever lives making intercession for the trans- | much amiss in that which we think was done 
gressors. well. (4.) He orders them to go to Job, and 
2. Job’s friends are greatly mortified, and | beg of him to offer their sacrifices, and pray 
come off with disgrace. They were good men | for them, otherwise they should not be ac- 
and belonged to God, and therefore he would | cepted. By this God designed, [1.] To hum- 
not let them lie still in their mistake any! ble them and lay them low. ‘They thought 
more than Job, but, having humbled him by | that they only were the favourites of Heaven, — ry 
a discourse out of the whirlwind, he takes | and that Job had nointerest there ; but God — 
another course to humble them. Job, who| gives them to understand that he had a bet- 
was dearest to him, was first chidden, but the | ter interest there than they had, and stood 
rest in their turn. When they heard Job | fairer for God’s acceptance than they did. 
talked to, it is probable, they flattered them- |The day may come when those who Gespise 
selves with a conceit that they were in the}and censure God’s people will court their 
right and Job was'in.all the fault, but God | favour, and be made to know that God has 
soon took them to task, and made them know | loved them, Rev. ili. 9. The foolish virgins - 
the contrary. In most disputes and contro- } will beg oil of the wise. [2.] To oblige them 
versies there is something amiss on both|to make their peace with Job, as the condi- 
sides, either in the merits of the cause or in| tion of their making their peace with God. 
the management, if not in both; and it is fit | Jf thy brother has aught against thee (as Job 
that both sides should be told of it, and made | had a great deal against them), jirst be re- 
to see their errors. God addresses this to | conciled to thy brother and then come and of- 
Eliphaz, not only as the senior, but as the | fer thy gift. Satisfaction must first be made 
ringleader in the attack made upon Job. | for wrong done, according as the nature Of: Nig 
Now, (1.) God tells them plainly that they | the thing requires, before we can hope to ob- 
had not spoken of him the thing that was right, | tain from God the forgiveness of sin. See 
like Job, that is, they had censured and con- | how thoroughly God espoused the cause of 
demned Job upon a false hypothesis, had re- | his servant Job and engaged in it. God will _ 
presented God fighting against Job as an! not be reconciled to those that have offended — . 
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‘CHAP. XLIL. 


sey avs first begged his pardon and 
e reconciled to them. Job and his friends 
differed in their opinion about many 


ctions one upon another, but now they 
were to be made friends; in order to that, 
they are not to argue the matter over again 
and try to give it a new turn (that might be 
endless), but they must agree in a sacrifice 


and a prayer, and that must reconcile them: 


they must unite in affection and devotion 


when they could not concur in the same sen- 
timents. Those who differ in judgment about 


minor things are yet one in Christ the great 


a sacrifice, and meet at the same throne of 


grace, and therefore ought to love and bear 


__with one another. 
_ God was angry with Job’s friends, he did 


Once more, observe, When 


himself put them in a way to make their 
peace with him. Our quarrels with God al- 


____ways begin on our part, but the reconciliation 
- beginsonhis. ~ 


of reconciliation. 


-If. The acquiescence of Job’s friends in 


this judgment given, v. 9. They were good 
men, and, as soon as they understood what 


the mind of the Lord was, they did as he 


commanded them, and that speedily and with- 


out gainsaying, though it was against the 
grain to flesh and blood to court him thus 
whom they had condemned. Note, Those 
who would be reconciled to God must care- 
fully use the prescribed means and methods 
Peace with God is to be 
had only in his own way and upon his own 
terms, and they will never seem hard to those 
who know how to value the privilege, but 
they will be glad of it upon any terms, though 
ever so humbling. Job’s friends had all 
joined in accusing Job, and now they joimin 
begging his pardon. Those that have sinned 
together should repent together. Those that 
appeal to God, as both Job and his friends 
nad often done, must resolve to stand by 
his award, whether pleasing or unpleasing to 
their own mind. And those that conscien- 
tiously observe God’s commands need not 
doubt of his favour: The Lord also accepted 
Job, and his friends in answer to his prayer. 
It is not said, He accepted them (though that 
is implied), but, He accepted Job for them; 
so he has made us accepted in the beloved, 
Eph. i. 6; Matt. iii. 17. Job did not insult 
over his friends upon the testimony God had 
given concerning him, and the submission 
they were obliged to make to him; but, God 
being graciously reconciled to him, he was 
easily reconciled to them, and then God ac- 


aa cepted him. This is that which we should 


aim at in all our prayers and services, to be 
accepted of the Lord; this must be the sum- 


“mit of our Siphon: not to have praise of 


men, but to please God. 

10 And the Lorp turned the cap- 
tivity of Job, when he prayed for his 
friends: also the Lorp gave Job twice 
as much as he had before. 12 Then 

YOL, II, : 


mgs, and had been too keen in their re- 


iy 


Job’s renewed proiperil.cs 


came there unto him all his brethren, 
and all his sisters, and all they that 
had been of his acquaintance before, 


and did eat bread with him in his 
house: and they bemoaned him, and | 


comforted him over all the evil that 
the Lorp had brought upon him: 


every man also gave him a piece of. 


money, and every one an earring of 
gold. 12 So the Lorn blessed the 
latter end of Job more than his be- 
ginning: for he had fourteen thousand 
sheep, and six thousand camels, and 
a thousand yoke of oxen, anda thou- 
sand she asses. 13 He had also seven 
sons and three daughters. 14 And he 
called the name of the first, Jemima; 


and the name of the second, Kezia; 


and the name of the third, Keren-hap- 
puch. 14 And in all the iand were no 
women found so fair as the daughters 
of Job: and their father gave them 
inheritance among their brethren. 16 
After this lived Job a hundred and 
forty years, and saw his sons, and his 
sons’ sons, even four generations. 17 
So Job died, being old and full of days. 


You have teat of the patience of Job (says 
the apostle, Jam. v.11) and have seen the end 


of the Lord, that is, what end the Lord, at — 


length ,puttohistroubles. In the beginning 
of this book we hadJob’s patience under his 


troubles, for an example; here, in the close, - 


for ourencouragement, tofollowthatexam- 
ple, we have the happy issue of his troubles 
and the prosperous condition to which he 
was restored after them, which confirms us 
in counting those happy which endure. Per- 
haps, too, the extraordinary prosperity which 
Job was crowned with after his afflictions 
was intended to be to us Christians a type 
and figure of the glory and happiness of hea- 


ven, which the afflictions of this present time — 


are working for us, and in which they will 
issue at last; this will be more than double 
to all the delights and satisfactions we now 
enjoy, as Job’s after-prosperity was to his 


oe EA Be fol 


> 
ay 


former, though then he was the greatest of — 


all the men of the east. He that rightly en- 
dures temptation, when he is tried, shall re- 
ceive a crown of life (Jam. i. 12), as Job, 


when he was tried, received all the wealth, 


and honour, and comfort, which here we 
have an account of. 

I. God returned in ways of mercy to him; 
and his thoughts concerning himwerethoughts 
of good and not of evil, to give the expected 
(nay, the unexpected) end, Jer. xxix. 11. His 


troubles began in Satan’s malice, which God 


restrained ; his restoration began in God’s 
mercy, which Satan could not oppose. Job’a 
2 


‘sorest complaint, aun cca the Sorcha 
accent of all his complaints, on which he laid 
the greatest emphasis, was that God appeared 
against him. But now God plainly appeared 
for him, and watched over him to build and to 
plant, like as he had (at least in his apprehen- 
sion) watched over him to pluck up and to 
throw down, Jer. xxxi. 28. This put a new 
face upon his affairs immediately, and every 
thing now looked as pleasing and promising 
as before it had looked gloomy and frightful. 
1. God turned his captivity, that is, he re- 
dressed his grievances and took away all the 
causes of his complaints; he loosed him from 
the bond with which Satan had now, for a 
great while, bound him, and delivered him 
out of those cruel hands into which he had 
delivered him. We may suppose that now all 
his bodily pains and distempers were healed 
so suddenly and so thoroughly that the cure 
Was next to miraculous: His flesh became 
fresher than a child’s, and he returned to the 
days of his youth ; and, what was more, he 
felt a very great alteration in his mind; it was 
calm and easy, and the tumult was all over, 
his disquieting thoughts had all vanished, 
his fears were silenced, and the consolations 
of God were now as much the delight of his 
soul as his terrors had been its burden. The 
tide thus turned, his troubles began to ebb 


. as fast as they had flowed, just then when he 


was praying for his friends, praying over his 
sacrifice which he offered for them. Mercy 
did not return when he was disputing with 
nis friends, no, not though he had right on 
his-side, but when he was praying for them; 
for God is better served and pleased with our 
warm devotions than with oar warm dispu- 


tations. When Job completed his repentance 


by this instance of his forgiving men their 
trespasses, then God completed his remission 
by turning his captivity. Note, We are really 
doing our business when we are praying for 
our friends, if we pray ina nght manner, for 
in those prayers there is not only faith, but 
love. Christ has taught us to pray with and 
for others in teaching us to say, Our Father ; 
and, in seeking mercy for others, we may 
find mercy ourselves. Our Lord Jesus has 
his exaltation and dominion there, where he 
ever lives making intercession. Some, by the 
turning of Job’s captivity, understand the 
restitution which the Sabeans and Chaldeans 
made of the cattle which they had taken from 
him, God wonderfully inclining them to do 
it; and with these he began the world again. 
Probably it was so; those spoilers had swal- 
lowed down his riches, but they were forced 
to vomit them up again, ch. xx. 15. But I ra- 
ther understand this more generally of the 
turn now given. 2. God doubled his posses- 
sions: Also the Lord gave Job twice as much 
as he had before. It is probable that he did 
at first, in some way or other, intimate to him 
that it was his gracious purpose, by degrees, in 
due time to bring him tosuch aheight of pros- 
perity that he should have twice as much as 


| Job. 


and the auidkorer 

might appear that this 

a special token of God’s: 
be considered as ai pe 
his losses. He suffered for the 
and therefore God made it up to 


terest upon interest. God will take. care | ae . 
none shall lose by him. (2.) To recompense — 
his patience and his confidence in God, which 
(notwithstanding the workings of ‘corruption 
he did not cast away, but still held fast, 2 
that is it which has @ great recompence ofr eA 
ward, Heb. x. 35. Job’s friends had often put — 
their severe censure of Job upon this issue, 
If thou wert pure and upright, surely now he 
would awake for thee, ch. vii. 6. But he does 
not awake for thee; therefore thon art not 
upright. “ Well,” says God, “though your 
argument be not conclusive, I will even by 
that demonstrate the integrity of my servant 
Job; his latter end shall greatly ‘increase, — 
and by that it shall appear, since you will — 
have it so, that it was not for any injustice — 
in his hands that he suffered the loss of all 
things.’’ Now it appeared that Job had rea. 
son to bless God for taking away (as he did, 
ch. i. 21), since it made so good a return. 
IJ. His old acquaintanee, neighbours, and © 
relations, were very kind to him, v. 11. mt 
had been estranged from him, and this wasnot— 
the least of the grievances of his afflicted state; 
he bitterly complained of their unkindness, a 
ch. xix. 13, &c. But now they visited him 
with all possible expressions of affection and 
respect. ‘They put honour upon him, in 
coming to ine with him as formerly, but (we | 
may suppose) privately bringing their enter-— 
tainment along with them, so that he had the - 
reputation of feasting them without the ex- 
pense. 2. They sympathized with him, and- 4 
showed a tender concern for him, such as be- 
comes brethren. They bemoaned him when — ; 
they talked over all the calamities of his af- ; 
flicted state, and comforted him when they 
took notice of God’s gracious returns to him 
They wept for his griefs, and rejoiced in i 
joys, and proved not such miserable com- } 
forters as his three friends, that, at first, were % 
so forward and officious to attend him. These — ‘ 
were not such great men nor such learned ~ 
and eloquent men as those, but they proved — ag 
much more skilful and kind in comforting — 
God sometimes chooses the foolish and 
weak things of the world, as for conviction, — 
so for comfort. 3. They made a collecti 
among them for the repair of his losses a 
the setting of him up again. ‘They did not 
think it enough to say, Be warmed, Be filled, 
but gave him such things as would be of use — 
to him, Jam. ii. 16. Every one gave him a 
piece of money (some more, it is likely, and — 
some less, according to their ability) and ev 
one an ear-ring of gold (an ornament mu a 
used by the children of the east), which would oe 
be as good as money to him; cnis was a Us 
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4 ce. 1820 CHAP. XLfl. Job's renewed prosperity a 
rflui y which they could well spare, and the; they can easily make themselves very rich 
is, That our abundance must be a sup-| by saving; nam as those that have little must 
our brethren’s necessity. But why did| depend upon God to make it much; so those 
‘relations now, at length, show this| that have much must depend upon God to 
to him? (1.) God put it in their] make it more and to double it ; else you have 
‘to do so; and every creature is that | sown much and briny in little, Hag. 1.6. 3, 
is which he makes it to be. Job had ac-| ‘The last days of a good man sometimes prove 
God in their estrangement from | his best days, his last works his best works, 
for which he now gong him in| his last comforts his best comforts; for his 
them to him again. ) Perhaps | path, like that of the morning-light, shines 
of them withdrew from tin because | more and more to the perfect day. Of a 
thought him a hypocrite, but, now that | wicked man it is said, His last state is worse 
ty was made manifest, they re-| than his first (Luke xi. 26), but of the upright 
to him and to communion with him| man, His end is peace ; and sometimes the 
. When God was friendly to him they | nearer it is the clearer are the views of it. In 
were all willing to be friendly too, . | respect of outward prosperity God is pleased 
74, 79. Others of them, it may be, atey | sometimes to make the latter end of a g 
he was poor, and sore, and a rueful | man’s life more comfortable than the former 
, but now that he began to recover | part of it has been, and strangely to outdo 
were willing to renew their acquaint- | the expectations of his afflicted people, who 
ance with him. Swallow-friends, 0 are thought they should never live to see better 
in winter, will return in th “og ng, | days, that we may not despair even in the 
F h their friendship is of little v (3.) | depths of adversity. We know not what good 
$ Pera the rebuke which God had giv to | times we may yet be reserved for in our lat- 
~ Eliphaz and the other two Gol bad g ind- | ter end. Non, simalé nunc, et olim sic erit—It 
ness to Job awakened the rest of hi ds | may yet be well with us, though now it is other- 
to return to their duty. Reprc ofs to ot er wise. Job, in his affliction, had wished to be 
_ we should thus take as admonitions and in- | as in months ; past, as rich as he had been be 
 Btructions to us. 4. Job prayed for his friends, | fore, and quite despaired of that ; but God 
"and then they flocked about him, overcome | often better to us than our own fears, 
by his kindness, and every | desiring an| than our own wishes, for Job’s posses: 
_ interest in his prayers. The more- y for | were doubled to him ; the number of hi 
pur friends and relations the more ¢ rT He, his sheep and camels, his oxen and 
we may expect in them. we | asses, is just double here to what 5 
III. His estate strangely fi. 3. This is a remarkable instance 
blessing of God upon th is | tent of the divine providence to 
friends gave him. He th | —— Lapanen as — +. the exa 
their courtesy, and did ° 
him to have his estate Tepaire 
tions. He did not, on the 
his friends to raise money f 
"quits himself from that (ch. 
say, Bring unto me or give me 
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het ‘aero =n etalk unto ‘God 
ac- | from the beginning to the « 
d I possessions, no doubt, wer’ 
of | portion.to his cattle, lands 
ght he | Hig So that if, before, he 
_ upbraid | all the men of the east, w 
IV. His family was buil 


thankfully accepted, anc 
- them with their former 
them why they did not do ner. He|had great comfort in his c] 
» was neither so covetous and gr ng as toask| The last of his afflictions 
_ their charity, nor so proud and ill-natured as | (ch. i.), and the most griev 
to refuse it when they offered i id, being | of all his children at once 
im so good a temper, God gave him that] braided him with it (ch. \ 
‘which was far better than their money and] paired even that breach 
ear-rings, and that was his blessing, v. 12.| either by the same ~ 
| The Lord comforted him now according to{ by another. 1. T' 
| the days wherein he had afflicted him, and| was the same as | 
j blessed his latter end more than his beginning. daughters. Some 
j 


_ Observe. 1. The blessing of the Lord makes | were not dou! 

rich; it is he that gives us power to get wealth | his children 
and gives success in honest endeavours. | gone befo 
_ Those therefore that would thrive must have | if he have 
~ an eye to God’s blessing, and never go out of | may be re 
- it, no, not into _ warm sun ; and those that fess of « 
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